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Akin,  etc. 


AKIN. 

Gbeat   thoughts  of  mighty  minds   that 
crowned  run 
The   applauding  ages*  circle,  and  that 

blaze 
In  the  long  glow  of  immemorial  praise. 
Oft  leave  the  heart,  when  custom^s  trib- 
ute's done. 
Cold  as  high  snows  unvisited  by  sun  ; 
While  some  small  singer's  half-forgotten 

lays 
Unknown,    unhonored   ail   his   obscure 
days. 
Voicing  our  secret   souls,  have   entrance 
won. 

So  to  the  dweller  of  the  plains  appear 
Majestic  mountain  shapes  that  awful  rear 
Strange  far-off  splendors  that  his  gaze 
oppress  ; 
Dearer  the  dim  low  reaches  of  a  land 
By  sluggish  streams  and  shivering  poplars 
spanned  — 
The  charm  of  a  familiar  homeliness  ! 

Comhill  Magazine. 


TOO  MANY  STARS. 

*'  It  is  the  stars,''  of  old  men  said, 

And  still  astrologers  aver 
The  stars  control  the  paths  we  tread, 

Our  very  characters  confer. 
For  weal  or  woe  our  fates  must  be 

Linked  to  their  unrelenting  cars. 
It  is  the  stars.     For  luckless  me, 

Alas  !  it  is  too  many  stars  I 

rd  like  a  planet  of  my  own, 

A  steadfast  planet  calm  and  clear, 
To  tell  me  what  to  leave  alone 

And  in  what  course  to  persevere. 
Ah,  when  the  truth  I'd  ascertain. 

So  hopelessly  their  orbits  mix, 
I  think  in  my  bewildered  brain 

There  never  can  be  less  than  six  ! 

If  Mercury  my  spirit  fires 

With  art,  with  eloquence  or  song. 
Or  Jupiter  my  will  inspires 

With  purpose  and  ambition  strong. 
Then  darts  the  moon  a  chilling  beam  — 

The  cadent  moon,  my  deadly  foe  — 
Or  Saturn,  with  his  evil  gleam. 

Enters  my  house  to  work  me  woe. 

All  peaceful  moments  to  disperse 
That  one  mild  planet  seeks  to  sway. 

They  come,  my  stellar  arbiters, 
Some  new  "conjunction"  to  display. 


My  fate  each  hastens  to  decide ; 

They  scent  the  battle  from  afar : 
Fm  sure  not  one  is  satisfied. 

I  wish  I  had  a  single  star  I 

Oh,  if  the  stars  would  smoothly  run. 

And  still  among  themselves  agree, 
Their  peaceful  aim  a  common  one. 

How  different  the  world  would  be  I 
Man  with  a  single  star  may  cope — 

A  Venus,  Mercury,  or  Mars  — 
But  luckless  is  the  horoscope 

Determined  by  too  many  stars  ! 
Longman's  Magazine.         MAY  KenDALZ^ 


THE  LAST  SERENADE. 
The  moonlight  sleeps  upon  the  lake, 

And  music  on  my  heart. 
O  lady  mine,  awake,  awake. 

For  love  is  where  thou  art. 
The  ripple  sobs  below  the  boat. 
The  swan  sleeps  on  the  castle  moat. 
The  water-lilies  round  me  float. 

And  yet  we  are  apart. 

The  stars  are  out,  the  love-bird  calls. 

Men  sleep,  the  hour  is  late  ; 
The  shadow  of  the  castle  falls 

Across  my  heart  like  fate. 
The  wind  awakes  among  the  woods. 
And  murmurs  from  the  solitudes. 
The  heart-sick  owl  in  thd  Ivy  broods, 
And  I  am  here  and  wait. 

Evelyn  Douglas. 


TO  THE  SEA. 


Why  art  thou  grieving  evermore,  O  sea  ? 
Lo,    through  the    long    night-watches,   I, 

awake. 
Have  heard  thee  cry.     Hast  thou  a  heart  to 

break, 
A  human  heart  to  suffer  just  as  we  ? 
What  is  the  trouble  that  unceasingly 
Maketh  thy  cry  go  up  ?    Is  it  for  sake 
Of  the  dark  secrets  tliat  the  rivers  take 
From  the  great  cities,  iiearing  them  to  tliee  ? 
White  faces  thou  hast  rocked  upon  thy  breast 
With  crooning  song,  like  mother's  lullaby  ; 
And  thou  hast  bound  with  seaweed  many  a 

tress 
Of  hair  most  golden  in  its  loveliness  : 
Ah.  should  it  seem  a  marvel  imto  me 
That  thou  shouldst  grieve  and  grieve,  and 

know  not  rest  ? 
Chambers'  Journal,  Maby  FuRLONG. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Beriew. 
THE    FALL  OF  THE    A^GIEK  R^GIME.^ 

Though  so  much  has  been  written 
about  the  Prencli  Revolution,  its  his- 
tory has,  every  now  and  then,  to  be 
carefully  re-etudied  from  a  novel  point 
of  view  ;  either  on  account  of  nowly 
discovered  facts,  or  owing  to  the  publi- 
cation of  fresh  and  luminous  views,  by 
some  distinguished  writer.  Such  was 
the  case  when  De  Tooqueville  sliowed 
how  much  of  what  had  beeu  deemed 
novel  in  that  movement  was  but  the 
carrying  still  further  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  despotic  monarchy. 
The  works  of  M.  Taine  have  also  neces- 
sitated the  careful  reviewing  of  that 
complex  social  transformation,  in  tlie 
light  furnished  us  by  his  elaborate 
labors. 

The  first  of  the  three  works  men- 
tioned above  will,  we  are  pereuaded, 
have  a  permanent  effect  on  the  world^s 
judgment.  It  describes  many  facts 
hitherto  unknown  ;  and  it  demonstrates 
an  important  factor  in  the  movement 
which  has  hitherto  been  little  noticed. 
Unhappily,  M.  Aim^  Cherest  did  not 
live  to  finish  his  valuable  work,  and  its 
last  chapter  breaks  off  abruptly  where 
his  hand  was  arrested  by  death. 

The  lievolution  of  France  still  re- 
mains very  incompletely  understood  in 
England,  owing  to  an  insufficient  ap- 
preciation of  tlie  vast  administrative 
differences  between  the  two  countries 
which  existed  towai*ds  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy. 

In  spite  (perhaps  somewliat  in  conse- 
quence) of  the  despotic  character  and 
excessive  centralization  of  the  French 
king's  government,  divergences  existed 
between  the  political  organization  and 
administration  of  the  various  French 
provinces  such  as  had  not  existed  in 
England  since  the  Heptarchy.  Bif- 
ferent  provinces  having  been  succes- 
sively annexed  at  different  epochs  and 

1  1.  La  chute  de  TAnolen  R^me.  Par  Aimd 
Cherest.    3  toIi.    Paris,  1886. 

2.  Histoire  de  MarIe<Antotnette.  Par  Maxiroe 
de  la  Rooheterte,  SeeoDd  Edition.  2  vols.  Paris, 
1882. 

3.  L'Esprit  rdrolationnalre  arant  la  R^rolutlon. 
Par  F«1U  Bocquatn.    Paris.  1878. 


on  different  conditions  (although  these 
conditions  had  often  been  set  aside), 
many  curious  anomalies  occurred. 
The  local  legislatures  (les  4tat8  provin- 
ciaux)  of  Hainault,  Dauphiny,  Franche 
Comt^,  Provence,  and  Languedoc  had 
been  suppressed  by  Richelieu  or  Louis 
XIV.,  and  numbers  of  municipal  fmn- 
cliises  had  been  abolished.  Yet  in 
Provence  a  democratic  assembly  still 
survived,  and  B^arn  showed  mlminis- 
trative  relics  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre. 

The  most  striking  difference  between 
France  and  England  at  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVI.  in  1774  was  in  the  tenure 
of  landed  property,  and  in  the  position 
held  by  men  of  the  most  distinguished 
class.  Instead  of  large  estates  let  out 
for  definite  periods  to  fanners  and 
othera  on  rents  agreed  upon,  an  im- 
mense number  of  the  nobility  possessed 
no  freeliold  property  (beyond  a  ch&teau 
with  its  mill,  wine-press,  or  public 
oven),  but  they  had  vexatious  rights 
with  respect  to  dovecots  and  sporting, 
various  claims  on  labor,  and  some  re- 
ceipts and  privileges  in  respect  of  the 
just  mentioned  ovens,  mills,  and  wine- 
presses. The  rise  of  a  class  of  non- 
noble  land-owners  was,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  very  rich,  effectually  barred 
by  the  mode  of  levelling  the  land-tax. 
The  nobles  who  possessed  estates  paid 
no  such  charge  ;  but  if  they  sold  any 
of  their  landed  property  to  purchasers 
who  were  not  noble,  then  the  land  be- 
came immediately  subject  to  heavy 
taxation. 

Notwithstanding  the  writings  of  De 
Tocqueville,  it  is  still  widely  believed 
that  peasant  proprietorship  and  the 
great  sub-division  of  lantled  property 
in  France  are  a  consequence  of  the 
Revolution.  Such  a  belief  is  quite 
erroneous.  The  peasantiy  somewhat 
resembled  our  copyholders,  but  the 
claims  of  French  lords  of  manors 
(seigneurs)  were  oppressive,  tliough  the 
proprietoi-ship  of  the  soil  by  such 
copyholders  was  distinctly  recognized. 
They  regarded  themselves  as  the  own- 
ers of  the  soil,  subject  to  certain  oppres- 
sive customs,  claims,  and  dues  ;  and  the 
seigneurs,   tliough    generally    exacting 
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the  latter  (often  Iheir  only  source  of 
revenue),  never  claimed  the  absolule 
proprietorship  of  the  aoil. 

But  the  great  bulitlivLsion  of  the  laud 
existed  even  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
land  so  famous  for  Ihe  production  of 
(Jhablis  was,  as  early  as  the  year  1328, 
divided  among  no  less  than  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Biuall  proprietors  of  bolli 
stixes  ;  all  inhabitants  of  a  single  par- 
iah. It  is  doubtful  whether  that  laml 
is  OS  much  subdivided  in  the  prc^uut 
day.  There  were  only  two  large  pro- 
•prieiors.  Que  was  the  Chapter  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  and  the  other  was 
the  Abbey  of  Totitigny.  M.  Cheresl 
himself  has  carefully  studied  the  reut- 
roll  of  the  Abbey  of  Vezolay  as  it 
exist4^d  towai-ds  the  end  of  the  lifteonth 
cenlur}'.  In  a  volume  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  pages,  bearing  date  1464,  he 
found  *  that  the  abbey  possessed  the 
freehold  of  but  a  small  part  of  the  ara- 
ble land,  all  the  rest  being  divided 
among  small,  or  very  Kmall,  proprie- 
tors. Even  the  humblest  iuhabitant 
Jicld  something.  On  the  list  are  to  be 
8«en  the  plots  belonging  to  the  shoe- 
maker, the  barber,  etc.  ;  and  of  the 
part  which  formed  the  vineyards  there 
were  almost  as  many  proprietors  as 
inhahitanLs. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  the  muIlUudu  of  peas- 
ant proprietors  increased,  as  a  larger 
quantity  of  land  was  brought  under 
cultivation.  The  attaehnieut  to  the 
Boil  which  the  peasantry  seem  to  have 
felt  for  ages,  no  doubt  constantly  in- 
creased, and  during  the  eighteenth 
ceiituty,  owing  to  the  increasing  luxur}' 
and  expense  of  life,  many  nobles  were 
ghid  to  sell  their  lands  and  even  their 
manors  ;  and  they  could,  for  the  most 
part,  sell  them  only  to  the  peasantrj-, 
—•the  middle  class  being  restrained 
from  <ioing  so  by  the  before-mentioned 
system  of  tAxation. 

Thus  on  the  eve  of  17B9  multitudes 
of  the  French  peasantry  had  become 
proprietors,  and  the  desire  for  the  pos- 
session of  land  became  a  passion.  At 
the  same  time  their  natural  dislike  to 

>  Vnt.  il..  p.  536, 


feudal  burthens  developed  into  a  hatred 
of  the  wliole  system  of  which  tbose 
burthens  formed  a  part.  This  feeling 
made  Uie  peasantry  bad  laborers  even 
when  paid  for  their  labor,  though  they 
were  never  tired  of  cultivating  their 
own  parcels  of  land  ;  for  they  were 
continnall}-  called  tipon  to  labor  for 
Uiithing  by  their  seigneur  for  reasons 
which,  however  just  originally,  had 
long  lapsed  from  the  memorj*  of  their 
generation. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  while 
many  of  the  nobility  had  little  laud, 
all  of  them  had  lost  their  ancient  func- 
tions. Royally  had  deprived  Ihe  seign- 
eui^  of  powers  which  might  interfere 
with  and  inconvenience  the  direct  local 
action  uf  the  central  government ;  and 
it  hud  perverted  such  powei's  as  it  had 
permitted  to  survive. 

Origiimlly  the  seiyneur  w.ia  a  little 
king  in  Ids  SfigneuriCy  which  he  gov- 
enied  with  the  ht'Ip  o(  his  court  of  jus- 
tice. In  the  cighteentli  century  he  no 
longer  governed  anything;  and  though 
his  local  "court"  continued  to  exist,  it 
was  but  a  vexatious  survival,  superflu- 
ous beside  the  royal  courts  of  justice. 
The  seigneur  had  become  merel3-  a 
troublesome  creditor,  possessing  certain 
vexatious  claims,  made  doubly  offen- 
sive by  a  proud  superiority  of  caste. 
The  nobility  were  no  longer  a  political 
power,  but  to  the  enormous  majority  of 
Frenchmen  merely  a  source  of  social 
vexation. 

Tlie  term  VancUn  rigime  is  used  by 
M.  Cherest  iu  a  special  sense  ;  namely, 
to  denote  the  period  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Revolution.  In  fact  the  social  and 
political  state  which  existed  from  1715 
to  1789  was  in  many  respects  different 
from  that  which  prevailed  during  the 
long  reign  of  the  Grand  Monarquc ; 
and,  of  course,  from  that  of  raedircval 
France,  when  a  multitude  of  local 
franchises  existed,  when  noblea  and 
ecclesiastical  dignities  fullilled  many 
important  political  as  well  as  social 
functions,  and  when  the  States-Gen- 
eral, however  inefficient  and  Iiregu- 
tarly  convoked,  were  a  recognized  and 
I  still  living  institution.    That  period  — 
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a  period  of  relative  freedom  —  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  mediseval  rec/tme  ; 
and  this  led,  througli  the  Yalois  and 
Henri  IV.,  to  the  period  of  despotism, 
or  the  especially  regal  rigimCy  made 
up  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
Louis  XTV.  During  the  remaining 
period  of  the  old  monarchy  the  royal 
omnipotence  continued  to  be  asserted, 
and  was,  till  towards  its  close,  theo- 
retically admitted.  Privileges  and  ex- 
emptions were  maintained,  and  even 
became  exaggerated.  It  was  a  period 
during  which  a  prolonged  struggle  took 
place  between  a  more  or  less  iusurgeut 
nobility,  a  feeble  regal  absolutism  vainly 
striving  to  maintain  itself,  and  the 
gradual  awakening  of  the  modern  spirit 
of  "equality  before  the  law,"  and  of 
political  and  social  freedom.  This  state 
of  things  is,  as  we  have  said,  what  M. 
Cberest  means  by  Vanden  regime.  Its 
end  may  be  considered  as  having  taken 
place  in  November,  1789,  when  the  an- 
cient division  of  the  French  people  into 
the  three  estates  of  clergy,  nobility, 
and  the  tiers  etat  was  fonnally  ended. 
Its  spirit,  however,  survived  during  the 
Emigration,  and  was  still  vigorous  un- 
der the  Restoration,  nor  can  it  be  said 
to  have  entirely  vanished  till  the  death 
of  the  Count  de  Chambord. 

M.  Cherest  assures  us  that  he  began 
his  researches  full  of  prejudice  iu  favor 
of  the  system,  the  fall  of  which  he  de- 
picts. As  a  strong  Conservative,  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  vindicate  it 
from  the  blame  so  generally  heaped 
upon  it.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of 
his  studies  he  felt  bound  to  declare 
himself  in  the  words  of  Mirabeau  : 
"A  Conservative  indeed,  but  a  Con- 
servative of  that  which  the  Revolution 
has  created,  not  of  that  which  it  justly 
destroyed."  Though  the  sufferings  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  must 
induce  a  reluctance  to  judge  them  se- 
verely, even  pity  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  guilty  of  grave 
faults  and  of  actions  impossible  to  jus- 
tify. Yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that,  had 
their  faults  been  far  greater  and  their 
morality  and  weakness  much  less,  they 
might  have  become  the  most  powerful 
and   despotic    sovereigns    of    modern 


times.    They  came  to  the  throne  at  a 
moment  which  gave   them  wonderful . 
opportunities. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1771,  three 
years  before  his  death,  Louis  XV.  had 
prepared  the  way  for  his  successor  by 
the  memorable  coup  d'etat  of  his  Chan- 
cellor Maupeon,  by  which  the  Great 
Council  was  created,  in  the  place  of 
that  ancient  court,  alternately  the  ally 
and  the  opponent  of  royal  despotism  — 
the  often  factious  Parlement*  of  Paris  ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  various 
Provincial  Parlements  were  also  sup- 
pressed. In  spite  of  the  excitement 
which  ensued,  France,  from  a  habit  of 
obedience  during  two  centuries,  was 
still  so  docile  that  her  discontent  for 
the  most  part  only  showed  itself  in 
witty  sayings  iu  the  salons,  and  in  some 
pamphlets  ;  so  that  till  the  death  of  his 
master  the  chancellor  was  confident 
and  triumphant. 

The  condition  of  France  was  then  in 
many  respects  admirable  ;  and  if  only 
that  which  was  good  could  have  been 
retained,  while  crying  abuses  were  re- 
formed, a  solid  advance  iu  civilization 
might  have  been  secured,  and  might 
possibly  have  been  imitated  by  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  refinement  of 
Versailles  and  of  the  salons  of  Paris 
was  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen, 
and  probably  will  never  see  again.  Tal- 
leyrand said  that  he  who  had  not  known 
society  before  1789  had  not  known  the 
sweetness  of  life.  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
orders of  the  court,  of  the  regent  and 
Louis  XV.,  and  of  the  worldliness,  cor- 
ruption, and  infidelity  of  fashionable 
abbds  and  some  other  ecclesiastical  dig-  t 
nitaries,  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  were  essentially  sound  in 
faith  and  morals.  De  Tocqucville  has 
shown  the  general  excellence  of  tho 
clergy,  both  as  parish  priests  and  citi- 
zens ;  and  the  troubles  of  the  RevolU' 
tion  served  afterwards  abundantly  to 
demonstrate  their  sincerity  and  devo- 
tion. As  to  the  laity,  a  singular  proof 
of  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  middle 
and  artisan  classes  has  been  curiously 

>  It  Is  better  to  nse  the  French  name  for  French 
judicial  bodi^.  Parliament,  with  all  its  Kngltah 
associations,  suenis  a  singularly  unsuitable  term. 
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ileruoDsti'uleU  by  lliu  leltres  de  cuchet 
found  in  Ihi'  BasLille. 

But  iiionil  corrupllou  and  impiety 
were  rank  amonj^st  Ihf  highest  classes, 
whose  hostilily  to  ChiislianiLy  was  no 
doubt  largely  duu  to  the  writers  of  tbu 
'' Encyclopedic  *' and  their  allies.  But 
iliis  hostility  had  also  its  aristocratic 
sido  ns  a  sign  of  culture  nnd  of  social 
disLinctioQ  from  the  vulgar,  for  wliom 
icligiou  was  good  and  useful.  Tliua 
the  Due  de  Beaumont  said  of  liimself  : ' 
**  1  alleud  Christian  woi-ship  on  account 
of  my  belief  in  il,s  political  utility/^ 
The  j;raudfalher  of  the  now  presideut 
of  the  French  Republic  is  declared  to 
have  had  his  anli-arlstocratic  feelings 
lirel  roused  by  uiilitary  ridicule  directed 
against  his  pieU  de  hourg^ois.  Never- 
Iheless  such  sentiments  were  far  from 
universal  ;  while  their  evil  effects  were 
mitigated  by  a  widely  diffused  interest 
in  social  progress  and  an  increasing 
passion  for  scientific  knowledge.  The 
chcmi»tt  Fourcroy  had  twice  to  seek  a 
larger  theatre,  so  great  was  the  crowd 
(>f  genttenicn  and  ele;,^ant  women  who 
attended  his  lectures.  Autoiiie  Pelil's 
ouurso  of  anatomy  was  so  popular  that 
even  the  bases  of  the  windows  were 
usod  as  seats,  (jleology  and  zoology 
wertt*  taught  by  Buffon,  electricity  by 
JJoller,  astronomy  by  Lalande,  Jind  the 
doctrines  taught  were  discussed  round 
many  an  elegant  and  fiishionable  sup- 
per table.  Deparcieux  was  invited 
each  year  to  the  ChAtcau  of  Brienne, 
where  he  found  a  collection  of  natunil 
history  and  physical  instruinenLs  for 
his  use  during  the  coui-su  of  lectures 
^ven  by  him  to  llie  ladies  who  passed 
the  summer  with  the  archbishop.  The 
names,  too,  of  Coulomb,  Malus,  J^aviii- 
fiicr,  Berthollet,  Guyton  dc  Morveau, 
Daubenton,  Bichat,  and  I^marck  must 
not  be  omitted,  nor  those  of  AntoiDC  dc 
Jussieu  and  Rom^  de  Lisle. 

Very  important  politically  was  the 
society  of '*  Economists,'' which  began 
in  1767,*  and  ha<l  the  minister  Turgot 
for  one  of  their  moat  celebrated  repre- 
sentatives.    Their  most  ardent  desire 
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was  to  put  an  end  to  *' abuses,**  by 
which  they  meant  the  inequality  of 
taxation  and  the  oppressive  feudal 
dues.  TIic  disorder  of  the  finances  im- 
penitivcly  called  for  a  remedy  which 
should  guarantee  the  future  ;  and  such 
a  remedy  could  plainly  he  alone 
attained  by  a  fair  taxation  of  the  priv- 
ileged classes.  Those  classes  tliem- 
sclvcs  denounced  abuses,  thougli  as  a 
rule  each  one  demanded  the  abolition 
of  those  by  which  he  did  not  benefit, 
and  was  extremely  tenacious  with  I'e- 
spect  to  those  which  were  of  advantage 
to  him.  Thus  though  the  privileged 
orders  had  much  jealousy  amongst 
LhemselvL's  —  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  provincial  nobility  against  that  of 
the  court,  and  jealousies  of  cassock, 
sword,  and  gown  —  there  was  never- 
theless a  general  readiness  lo  coalesce 
against  any  assault  from  citizens  who 
were  unprivileged.  Still  libend  aspira- 
tions were  very  widely  diffused,  and 
the  friends  of  progress  were  full  of 
hope  on  the  advent  of  a  young  king 
known  to  he  good  and  well  disposed  ; 
80  that  liis  accession  was  celebrated  far 
and  wide  with  transports  of  emotion. 
The  first  acts  of  the  young  sovereign 
encouraged  these  hopes.  The  king 
dispensed  with  his  right  of  "joyous 
accession,''  which  meant  an  economy 
of  forty  thousand  livres,  while  the 
queen  renounced  her  right  to  "  the 
royal  girdle,'*  —  acts  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  writing  by  an  unknown 
band  of  the  word  resnrrextt  on  the 
pedestal  of  Uenry  IV. 's  statue." 

The  king  furlher  delighted  the 
nation  by  dismissing  the  despotic 
chancellor  Maupeon  (when  Paris  was 
spontaneously  illuminated  and  the  min- 
ister burnt  in  ctllgy),  and  summoning 
the  celebrated  Tui*got.  Turgot  was 
universally  esteemed  as  an  honest  man, 
and  had  been  lulored  in  Limousin, 
where  he  had  serveil  as  royal  inteuU- 
ant.  His  first  act  was  to  do  away  with 
provincial  corn-taxes  and  establish  free 
trade  in  grain  throughout  the  Interior 
of  France  ;  his  next  was  to  abolish  the 
system  of  forced  labor  known  as  cor- 
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v^ea*  He  was  nevertheless  a  strong 
advocate  for  absolute  power,  and  what 
he  desired  was  "a  patriot  king."  He 
joined  Maupeon  and  various  bishops  in 
ur$|riag  the  king  not  to  restore  the  Par- 
lements,  and  he  was  also  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  elective  assemblies.  He 
wished  to  establish  a  universal  sys- 
tem, a  hierarchy,  of  municipalities  (the 
members  of  which  should  be  nominated 
by  the  king),  with  a  grand  national 
municipality  in  the  place  of  the  States- 
Gener^.  To  any  convocation  of  the 
latter  he  was  strongly  opposed,  as  tend- 
ing to  deprive  the  king  of  his  absolute 
legislative  power.  His  object  was  that 
Louis  should  reform  abuses  and  re- 
organize the  nation  by  his  own  spon- 
taneous acts.  It  was  in  the  king*a  full 
power  so  to  do,  and  he  was  encouraged 
in  the  path  he  should  have  pursued  by 
the  words  of  that  great  empress  and 
queen  whose  daughter  he  had  espoused. 
On  May  30, 1774,  Marie  Th^rfese  wrote  i 
to  Marie  Antoinette :  "  France  lias 
immense  resources ;  there  are  also 
enormous  abuses,  but  these  latter  are 
themselves  a  resource,  since  by  their 
abolition  the  king  will  obtain  the  bene- 
diction of  his  people.  The  prospect 
is  indeed  fair  and  noble."  There  was 
yet  time.  Thirteen  years  later  nearly 
the  same  words  were  repeated  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  Notables  by  the  king's 
minister  Calonne.  But  it  was  then  too 
late. 

Indeed,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
Louis  XVI.  had  the  opportunity,  bad 
he  also  possessed  the  requisite  intelli- 
gence and  firmness  of  will,  to  acquire 
more  power  llian  had  been  possessed 
even  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  become  a 
sort  of  legitimate  and  peaceful  Napo- 
leon ;  yet  with  a  far  more  stable  au- 
thority, since  the  traditional  loyalty  to, 
and  reverence  for,  its  kings  had  not 
then  been  weakened  in  the  French  na- 
tion, and  indeed  amounted  to  a  ])assion 
which  it  needed  but  a  judicious  course 
of  conduct  to  intensify. 

To  gain  that  absolute  power  which 
Louis  XVI.  might  have  secured,  two 

>  CorrespondeDoe,  published  by  MM.  d'Arnetli 
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preliminary  measures  were  necessary. 
One  was  the  promotion  to  the  magis- 
tracy of  many  men  belonging  to  the 
tiers  itai ;  the  other  was  reform  in 
the  army.  Much  improvement  in  the 
treatment  of  the  "  rank  and  file,"  espe- 
cially as  regards  their  nourishment, 
was  needed  ;  an  improvement  which 
would  have  secured  its  discipline  and 
fidelity  under  all  circumstances.  But 
another  reform  was  no  less  needful, 
and  this  was  the  tlu-owing  open  of  all 
commands  to  competent  men  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  nobility. 

"We  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
Louis  should  not  liave  been  a  man  of 
his  own  times.  Yet  a  French  monarch 
might  have  been  more,  for  Mirabeau 
was  much  more  than  this  ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  Marie  Th^rfese  understood 
the  opportunity.  Tlie  king,  however, 
had  no  clear  mental  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  he  was  indolent  and  weak,  and  so 
infirm  of  purpose  that  Monsieur  (after- 
wards Louis  XVIII.),  declared  it  to  be 
as  difficult  to  make  him  adhere  to  a 
resolution,  as  to  hold  together  bitliard 
balls  which  have  been  dipped  in  oil. 
Moreover,  the  king,  while  strongly  im- 
pressed with  his  rights  as  an  absolute 
monarch  —  rights  he  had  no  disposition 
to  surrender  —  had,  as  was  natural, 
great  sympathy  with  the  class  to  which 
all  his  intimate  friends  belonged.  He 
doubtless  shared  in  that  mode  of  re- 
garding "privileges"  which  was  com- 
mon to  the  society  of  which  he  was  the 
head  and  summit.  Moreover,  the  very 
scrupulousness  of  his  character  helped 
to  disable  him  from  acting  the  great 
part  which  was  open  to  him.  He  was 
averse  to  any  interference  with  prop- 
erty ;  and  the  feudal  rights  and  dues  of 
the  nobles  wore  in  his  eyes,  as  in  the 
eyes  of  almost  all  the  higher  classes, 
only  one  form  of  property.  Thus  it 
was,  unhappily  for  the  king  and  far 
more  unhappily  for  France,  that  this 
great  chance  of  a  peaceful  transforma- 
tion of  the  anden  rigime  was  finally 
lost. 

Turgot  was  far  from  being  allowed 
to  arrange  matters  in  his  own  way. 
Unfortunately  the  king  ha<l  called  to 
his  aid  the  elderly  and  frivolous  Count 
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(^e  Mfturepas  —  n  ranu  whose  sympa- 
thies were  oulirely  with  the  abuses  and 
corruptions  of  the  old  system.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  Turgot,  Uic  Parlements  weie 
restored.  Louis  XVI.  caused  letters  to 
be  written  to  all  the  exiled  magistnitcs, 
ordering  tUem  to  appear  in  Ihuir  places 
at  tlio  Parleraont  on  November  12, 
1774.  There  and  then  the  king  held  a 
**bed  of  justice,"  whereby  he  restored 
the  old  state  of  thlu(;:s  and  undid  the 
work  done  by  Louis  XV.  and  his  chau- 
cellor  Muupeou. 

What  Turgot  liad  foreseen  soon  hap- 
pened. The  restored  Tarlement  re- 
fused to  register  the  king's  beneticeut 
edicts.  It  openly  declared  itself  in 
opposition  to  Turgot,  aud  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  ask  the  king  to  retmct  his 
decrees,*  declaring  that  "  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  nobility  is  to  defend  the 
counti'y  agiiinst  its  enemies,  that  of 
the  clergy  is  to  edtty  aud  iuutruct 
the  poople^  while  the  duty  of  the  rest 
of  the  nation  (incapable  of  performing 
Buch  lofty  services)  is  to  pay  taxes, 
promote  industry,  an<l  carry  on  manual 
labor."  It  seems  to  have  been  after 
these  representations  that  Louis  XVI. 
said  :  "  I  sec  very  well  that  there  is  no 
one  but  Turgot  aud  I  who  really  care 
for  the  people." 

For  a  lime  the  king  persevered,  niid 
on  March  I'J,  1776,  held  a  **  bed  of  jus- 
tice" and  forced  the  Parlement  to 
register  ;  to  the  delight  of  the  masses^ 
who  were  trausporn^d  with  joy.  But 
very  few,  save  the  lower  classes,  sup- 
ported the  minister.  He  was  criticised 
aud  ridiculed  in  the  aaXona.  Of  all  this 
be  took  small  heed,  relying  too  much 
on  reasonin<r  and  frigid  demonstration, 
and  not  taking  sullicient  account  of  the 
far  more  influential  action  uf  sentiment 
and  prejudice.  He  wjis  neither  con- 
siderate nor  conciliating,  and  did  not 
try  to  "Muanage "  even  the  king  him- 
self. Gustavus  III,  wrote  of  him  two 
days  aft<ir  the  **  bed  of  justice  i  "  •*  M. 
Turgot  has  opposed  to  him  a  most  for- 
mitlable  league,  consisting  of  all  the 
great  personages  of  the  kingdom,  all 
tho  Parlements,  all  the  Huauciers,  all 
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the  women  of  the  court,  and  all  the 

religious  world." 

The  queen  must  have  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  such  hostility  among  her 
tniouragt ;  but,  as  our  readers  will 
remember,  it  was  a  personal  fL'eliug  of 
her  own  which  led  her  to  a  fatal  act. 
Turgot  caused  the  recall  from  J^oudoa 
of  the  Count  de  Guines,  who  was  one 
of  her  favorites,  and  she  dctermlaed 
to  be  revenged  on  him.  She  obtained 
for  De  Guines  the  title  of  Duke  ;  and 
though  she  could  not,  as  she  wished,* 
consign  Turgot  to  the  Bantille,  she  se- 
cured his  dismissal,  ou  Muy  \%  Then^ 
after  a  brief  interval,  came  the  ilrst 
ministry  of  Necker,  followed  by  that 
war  with  England  for  su»taining  the 
Revolution  in  Anjorica,  to  which  so 
terrible  a  Nemesis  succeeded.  But 
after  the  fall  of  Necker,  five  years 
later,  a  perio<l  of  fmnk  and  determined 
reaction  commenced,  towards  the  end 
of  which  the  tirst  movements  of  revolt 
were  set  going  by  the  greed  and  ambi- 
liou  of  the  privileged  orders.  The  re- 
action began  uuder  Maurepas  and  Joly 
dc  Fleuiy.  Theu,  instead  of  insuring 
llie  lidelity  of  the  army  by  popularizing 
it,  a  regulation  was  made  (in  1781)  to 
the  efTi-ct  that  any  one  seeking  to  be- 
come an  urticer  must  produce  a  formal 
proof  of  four  degrees  of  nobility,  with- 
out counting  the  applicant's  own. 
There  wixs  to  be  but  one  exception  —  ia 
favor  of  sons  of  Knights  of  St.  Louis. 
Thus  a  special  section  of  the  privileged 
orders  secured  a  yet  further  increase  in 
their  privileges,  and  this  but  eight 
veal's  before  the  assembling  of  the 
'states-General,  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  I  "When  l^uis  XV, 
came  to  the  throne,  no  such  restriction 
existed.  Any  man  could  become  an 
ofllcer  without  proving  even  one  degree 
of  uohiliiy.  In  1750,  so  f;ir  from  clos- 
ing the  door  against  the  just  emulation 
of  the  Third  Estate,  the  king  not  only 
kept  the  door  open,  but  promised  to 
bestow  on  commoners  who  were  otticei*s 
of  distinguished  merit,  the  much  cov- 
eted recompense  of  hereditary  nobility.* 
The  irritation  which  the  regulation  of 
>  UlBt.  de  Marltt-AnloUiette.  vol.  U.  p.  221. 
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1781  excited  among  the  less  ancient 
nobility  and  the  members  of  the  Third 
Estate  was  profound,  while  it  did  not 
secure  the  fidelity  of  the  ofiScers  to  the 
king's  government. 

The  reaction  was  not  confined  to 
matters  militai-y.  Whereas  formerly 
very  distinguished  members  of  the 
higher  clergy  and  tlie  magistracy  had 
been  members  of  the  Third  Estate, 
no  members  thereof  were  any  longer  to 
be  tolerated  in  either  of  those  bodies. 
Bishoprics  were  reserved  for  peraons 
of  quality,  and  it  was  settled  at  court 
that  none  but  nobles  should  be  made 
abbots  or  other  superiors  of  religious 
houses.  The  holders  of  fiefs,  from  one 
end  of  France  to  the  otlier,  began  to 
examine  into  their  feudal  claims,  with 
a  view  to  the  restoration  of  any  of  them 
which  might  have  fallen  into  desuetude 
—  a  restoration  to  which  the  Parle- 
ment  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  In  Provence  the  feudal  reac- 
tion had  gone  so  far  '  that  the  seigneur 
of  the  village  du  Feuues  insisted  on  his 
vassals  coming  to  do  homage  in  the 
ancient  form  ;  namely,  on  their  knees, 
bare-headed,  and  so  swearing  alle- 
giance with  their  hands  on  the  Gospels. 
The  feudal  rigime  had  never  been  felt 
to  be  so  detestable  as  after  the  fall  of 
Turgot  and  Necker.  Men's  hearts  be- 
came sick  with  hope  deferred.  The 
kiug  and  his  governuieut  had  promised 
much  aud  raised  great  expectations  ; 
after  which  evils  that  had  for  a  moment 
been  put  an  end  to,  were  not  only  re- 
stored, but  aggravated. 

At  the  vei-y  same  time  royalty  vis- 
ibly enfeebled  itself  ;  the  king  undoing 
the  work  of  Turgot  and  of  Necker,  as 
he  had  previously  undone  the  work  of 
Maupeon.  Nevertheless,  the  king  re- 
tained great  popularity,  and  on  the 
birth  of  the  dauphin*  was  received 
witli  loud  acolamations  on  his  road  to 
Notre  Dame,  while  at  the  Opera  there 
were  loud  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi  1  Vive 
la  R^ne !  Vive  Monseigneur  le  Dau- 
phin I  Nevertheless,  some  persons 
were  sent  to  the  Bastille  for  distribut- 
ing writings  hostile  to  the  queen.    But 

>  Cherest,  toI.  1.,  p.  72. 
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there  was  much  disapprobation  of  the 
files  announced  to  take  place  ou  Janu^ 
ary  21^  and  a  placard  was  discovered 
posted  up,  on  which  it  was  written  that 
ou  that  day  the  king  and  queen  would 
be  escorted  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to 
confess  their  crimes,  and  then  bm*nt 
alive  at  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  I 

The  Parlement  of  Paris  coutiuued 
docile  during  this  period  of  reaction, 
but  some  provincial  courts  began  to 
resist  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  that 
of  Besan^ou  called  for  the  resuscitatioa 
of  the  provincial  estates  of  Franche 
Comt^,  aud  for  the  convocation  of  the 
States-iGrcneral.  This  was  on  the  17tb 
of  July,  1783. 

By  the  intervention  of  the  Couut 
d'Artois,  Calonne  was  appointed  min- 
ister towards  the  end  of  the  same  year. 
Under  his  dexterous  management, 
though  the  finances  were  not  really  im- 
proved, the  public  were  dazzled  with 
an  appearance  of  prosperity,  and  his 
own  friends  and  supporters  were  grat- 
ified ;  he  paid  the  debts  of  the  king's 
brothers,  and  bought  the  palace  of  St. 
Cloud  for  the  queen.  The  harvests  of 
1784  and  1785  were  very  good.  It  wa» 
a  period  of  enchantment,  when  all 
seemed  prosperous  aud  flourishing,  and 
when  society  at  Paris  was  brilliant  and 
animated.  The  king,  ignorant  of  the 
true  state  of  his  Huaiices,  was  proudly 
rejoicing  iu  the  termination  of  a  con- 
test which  had  humiliated  England, 
and  seemed  to  have  restored  France  to 
the  rank  it  held  before  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  coun- 
try, under  the  sway  of  a  gracious 
prince,  seemed  given  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  charms  of  a  civilizatiou 
softened  by  the  progress  of  ideas. 
Privileges  indeed  continued  ;  but,  when 
not  contested,  their  possessors,  under 
the  sway  of  tlic  prevailing  sentiment, 
very  generally  made  them  forgotten  by 
a  reiiued  graciousness. 

But  what  directly  concerns  us  here  is 
the  bursting  of  the  bubble  of  apparent 
prosperity  through  the  forced  declara- 
tions of  Calonne  himself.  This  led  to 
a  renewed,  and  henceforth  unceasing, 
attack  on  the  exemptions  of  the  privi- 
leged  orders,   with    a   consequent  up- 
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risiug  of  those  orOcrs  ngaiust  royal 
absolutism,  nnd  appeals  lo  revolt  and 
military'  disaffecLion  on  ilmir  pnrt. 
They  thus  set  going  that  revolutionnt*)- 
disorder  from  which  Ihey  themselves 
suffered  so  qiiiekly  jxnd  .so  cruelly.  Cn- 
loone,  forced  at  last  to  disclo^te  the  real 
state  of  the  Ouatlces,  and  feeling  Bure 
that  thi.^  only  possihle  salvation  —  the 
taxation  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  — 
would  he  opposed  by  the  Parlement, 
resolved  lo  call  together  au  Assenihly 
of  XotJihles,  hoping  that  by  the  moral 
force  of  siicli  a  galhering  he  could  over- 
come the  Parlcraent'ft  resistance.  The 
failure  of  Ihia  Assembly  is  well  known, 
and  the  Parlement  of  I'aris  struck  the 
key-nole  of  revolution  by  Itfiolf  repudi- 
ating the  powers  it  had  so  long  :ind 
strenuously  asserted.  It  began  by  u 
vexatious  opposition  to  the  first  at- 
tempts of  the  government  to  extend 
somewhat  the  area  of  taxation  by  means 
of  n  land  tax  and  a  stamp  art.  On 
the  l»Jlh  of  July,  1787,  it  asstmibled  to 
prepare  an  address  to  the  king,  begging 
him  to  withdraw  these  two  edicts.  It 
albO  requested  that  an  acec»unt  of  the 
stales  of  receipts  and  disbureements 
might  be  communicated  tt)  tht*m.  All 
of  u  sudden  a  voice  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim :  "  It  is  not  states  of  accounts 
we  want,  gentlemen,  hut  the  States- 
General  ! "  The  idea  met  with  a 
modified  acceptance.  The  Parlement 
did  not  refuse  the  stamp  edict,  but 
rather  excused  itself  from  either  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  it,  and  adopted  a 
formula  cjirrying  with  it  grave  con- 
acqueuces.  Its  words  were:  *'The 
nation  alone,  as  represented  in  Llie 
States-Genural  of  the  rejUm,  can  give 
assent  to  taxation.  The  Parlement  has 
no  such  power.  .  .  .  Charged  by  tlie 
sovereign  to  announce  his  will  lo  the 
people,  it  has  never  been  charged  by 
the  people  to  act  as  iLs  represunUitive." 
This  act  of  self-abnegation  —  indeed  of 
aelf-stultiticalion — has  a  ijatriolic  as- 
pect. But  subsequent  events  showed 
clearly  that  the  Parlement  of  Paris 
and  all  the  other  parlemeiits  were  far 
more  coneerned  alwut  maintaining  the 
dignity  and  augmenting  the  power 
and   wealth  of   the  privileged   classes, 


than  about  the   welfare  of  the  entire 
nation. 

This  animus  was  soon  made  suffi- 
ciently evident  On  the  Gth  of  August, 
ITKI",  a  "bed  of  justice"  was  lield  at 
Vei-sailles,  whereat  M.  d'Aligre,  the 
piesideiit  of  the  Parlement,  in  protest- 
ing  against  tlie  proposed  laws,  aQirmed 
that  they  tended  lo  engender  discord 
between  different  members  of  the  same 
family,  nnd  between  *' seigneurs  "  and 
'*  vassals.'^  This  indicated  what  their 
feelings  really  wiae,  and  what  was  the 
real  gi-avamen  of  the  changes  they  ob- 
jected to.  The  proposed  laws  not  only 
taxed  the  seigneurs,  but  allowed  their 
vassals,  assembled  in  parish  meetings, 
to  see  that  the  charges  were  distributed 
equitably.  On  the  13th  of  the  same 
month  the  Parlement  met,  and  there 
and  thtiu  alflrmed  once  more  that  Uie 
king  could  not  lawfully  impose  a  tax 
without  having  pi-eviuusly  convoked 
and  consulted  the  .Stalef-tiencral.  In 
the  preamble  to  tliig  athrniation  tlie 
magistracy  again  showed  plainly  what 
was  their  real  object  in  urging  on  the 
convocation  of  the  Stales.  Therein 
they  declared*  it  to  be  *' contrary  lo 
the  principles  and  primitive  constitu- 
tion of  the  nation,  which  would  be  ad- 
hered to  by  the  States-General,  that 
the  clergy  and  nobility  should  pay  ter- 
ritorial taxes  in  common  with  the  tiers 
ctaf^  — adding  that  it  had  been  reserved 
for  their  days  to  see  such  a  system 
even  proposed.  The  Parlement  Ihouglit 
that,  thanks  to  an  lullierenee  to  ancient 
custom  (as  announoeil  by  them),  the 
clergy  aud  uobilily  having  two  votes  to 
the  one  of  the  tUrs  ^tttt^  would  easily 
maiuU'iin  their  existing  privileges,  even 
if  they  could  not  acquire  new  ones. 
Little  by  little  the  Ptirlemcnl  began  to 
court  popular  favor.  It  had  always 
been  the  rule  for  the  magistrates  to 
keep  their  proceedings  secret,  but  now 
they  ac<>ustomed  the  public  to  be  told 
their  resolutions  as  soon  as  passed,  and 
a  crowd  was  encouraged  to  wait  within 
the  halls  of  the  building  aud  applaud 
the  membera  as  they  issued  forth  from 
their  great  chamber.    The  people  came 
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to  regard  as  a  right  the  immediate  com- 
munication to  them  of  what  had  been 
done,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was 
insulted  for  refusing  to  reply  to  such 
questions.  Thus  a  precedent  was  es- 
tablished for  tliose  tumultuous  demon- 
strations whereby  the  mob  influenced 
and  sometimes  Intimidated  members 
of  subsequent  governing  assemblies. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  here  to  portray  or 
discuss  the  struggles  which  ensued  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  Parle- 
ment.  Great  and  important  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  provincial  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  France 
—  changes  which  served  to  show,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  persistence  of  the 
liigher  ordera  in  seeking  to  maintain 
their  privileges ;  and  on  the  other  the 
fruitful  and  beneficent  results  of  more 
moderate  and  patriotic  conduct  on  their 
part,  as  in  the  province  of  Dauphiny. 
The  idea  put  forth  by  Turgot  of  giving 
Provincial  Assemblies  to  the  whole  of 
France,  had  been  modified  and  submit- 
ted to  the  Assembly  of  Notables  by 
Calonne  in  February,  1787.  His  prop- 
osition was  that  a  local  assembly  should 
be  instituted  in  every  province  which 
liad  not  preserved  its  ancient  Provin- 
cial Estates.  In  these  new  Provincial 
Assemblies,  though  there  were  to  be 
members  of  all  the  three  "  orders," 
they  were  to  deliberate  in  common,  and 
votes  were  to  be  taken,  not  by  order, 
but  by  counting  heads.  The  history  of 
these  provincial  assemblies  has  been 
more  accurjitely  examined  by  M.  Che- 
rest  than  by  preceding  writers,  and 
therefore  deserves  a  fuller  considera- 
tion than  we  have  given  to  the  previous 
events,  which  are  better  known. 

The  clergy  and  noblesse  were  very 
well  disposed  to  welcome  provincial 
estates  which  might  enable  them  to 
hold  in  check  the  intendant  of  each 
province,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
king.  They  also  desired  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  States-General,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  effectually  to  over- 
come the  despotism  of  the  government. 
But  the  estates  or  assemblies  they 
wished  for  were  bodies  organized  in 
the  traditional  fashion,  so  as  to  give  a 
preponderance   of  two  to  one  to  the  I 


privileged  orders.  It  was  small  won- 
der, then,  that  the  newly  devised  as- 
semblies were  opposed  by  the  notables, 
and  also  by  the  Parlement  of  Paris, 
which  only  registered  by  compulsion 
the  decree  establishing  them.  They 
also  encountered  a  strenuous  local 
opposition.  Thus  Hainault  .  protested 
against  the  decree,  and  demanded  the 
restoration  of  their  ancient  pi-ovincial 
estates,  which  had  been  arbitrarily  sup- 
pressed. If,  they  said,  Louis  XVI. 
wished  to  undo  the  faults  of  his  prede- 
cessors, it  would  be  best  to  restore  the 
old  order.  The  prayer  was  acceded  to, 
and  on  the  8th  of  February,  1788,  a 
royal  declaration  was  registered  by  the 
Parlement  of  Douay,  restoring  the  es- 
tates, but  ordering  them  to  deliberate 
in  common  and  vote  by  counting  heads, 
the  members  of  the  Third  Estate  being 
also  made  to  equal  in  number  the  two 
higher  orders  taken  together. 

The  province  of  Guyenue  never  pos- 
sessed "  estates,"  but  the  Parlement  of 
Bordeaux  none  the  less  opposed  the 
institution  of  the  new  Provincial  As- 
sembly, as  a  violation  of  their  privi- 
leges. Though  exiled,  it  defied  the 
government,  refused  to  register  the 
royal  decree,  and  invoked  an  Assembly 
of  the  States-General.  Nevertheless, 
towards  the  end  of  1787,  the  Provincial 
Assemblies  began  to  meet  in  those 
provinces  in  which  their  union  had  not 
been  prevented  by  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  local  Parlements.  The  ar- 
rangement was  that  half  the  members 
should,  at  first,  be  nominated  by  the 
king,  and  these  were  to  elect  the  other 
half.  Then,  every  year,  one  quarter  of 
the  membei*s  were  to  retire,  to  be  re- 
placed by  others  chosen  according  to  a 
very  complex  system  of  elections. 

But  the  system  of  royal  nomination 
disappointed  its  authors.  It  was  not 
fi'om  members  of  the  Third  Estate  that 
any  special  opposition  came.  It  was 
the  clergy  and  noblesse  that  offered  op- 
position on  the  ground  of  the  power 
exercised  by  the  royal  intendant  of 
each  province.  Thus  the  Due  d'Ayen, 
from  Haute-Guyenne,  and  the  arch- 
bishop and  Due  of  Rheims,  protested 
vehemently  against  the  presence  of  the 
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iutendant,  whioli  exciled  the  disgust  of 
Its  raerabers.  Often  aristocratic  iuflu- 
euee  succeeded  in  overconiiug  that  of 
the  prime  miuistcr.  Tlius  tbo  royal 
intendaul  of  I.5'OU8,  liaving  bpcome  en- 
gaged ill  an  acrimonious  di^4ltule  wiUi 
tlie  Assembly  of  Lliat  province,  Uie 
great  lords  and  prelates  made  such  use 
of  tlicir  iudueucc  aL  VersuiUtis  that  he 
was  compelled  to  submit. 

The  most  iutcrcHtiug  and  inslruc- 
tivo  locjd  conflicts  between  the  waning 
royal  power,  the  aggressive  aristocr.Uic 
domination,  and  the  nascent  modero 
spirit^  were  those  which  took  place  in 
Bcurn,  Urittauy,  Dauphiiiy,  Fraiiche 
Comte,  I^ngucdoc,  and  Provence. 
The  pmvincial  nobility  of  Ibe  more  re- 
mote provincea  were  especially  uuited 
in  spirit;  and  amongst  them  the.  dis- 
tinction  belweeu  the  sword  Jind  the 
gown,  which  was  jealously  maintained 
at  Versailles,  was  very  much  less 
marked,*  while  they  agreed  iu  a  feeling 
of  hostility  to  the  favored  circle  of  the 
court  uud  the  despotism  of  tlie  ministry. 
That  such  soniimenls  should  be  felt 
very  8tron;jlY  at  B^ani,  was  the  more 
natund,  since  it  consliluted  a  larger 
part  of  that  kingdom  which  formed  a 
separate  part  of  the  sovereign's  title  — 
I^ouis  XVI.,  like  his  predecessors  since 
Henry  IV.,  beinj;  *'  king  of  France  and 
of  Navnrre,"  Iu  1768,  that  province 
still  enjoyed  a  written  constitution,  lo 
the  maintenance  intiict  of  which  each 
successive  king  had  sworn  at  his  ac- 
ceuion.  Having  been  unotticially  in- 
formed of  the  royal  decree  establishing 
tlie  new  Provincial  Assemblies,  the 
Parlement  of  Navarre  made  bjiste  lo 
prote^st  beforehand  nijainst  any  chnnge 
in  the  ancient  constitution.  This  done, 
thi-'y  quietly  awaited  the  action  of  the 
central  power.  That  action  soon  lo*ik 
place  ;  registration  was  enforced,  and 
the  Parlement  was  compelled  to  evac- 
uate the  court  of  justice. 

Yet  tlie  city  of  Pau  remained  calm ; 
the  bulk  of  the  middle  chi-'is  there,  as 
iu  Paris,  remniuing  but  passive  specta- 
tors. But  the  nobility  acted  energet- 
ically, tirat  by  exciting  in  the  peasant 
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proprietors  fears  of  arbitrary  taxation, 
aud  secondly,  assembling  in  great  force 
within  the  cily.  They  wcru  quickly 
followed  by  bands  of  niuutiLalncers. 
who  seized  the  guns,  broke  oi>en  the 
court  of  justice,  and  loudly  demanded 
the  resitnalion  of  the  Pfirlemenl. 
Thereupon  the  syndic  entered  in  state, 
uud  brought  with  hiiu  ti  decree  of  the 
nobility  of  B<5ani,  declaring  infamous 
whoever  shonkl  obey  tlio  newly  regis- 
tere<l  laws,  and  asking  the  king  to  re- 
voke them.  The  nobility  had  no  legal 
right  so  to  meet  or  to  pass  any  decree. 
It  was  a  purely  revolutionary  proceed- 
ing. 

Tlie  king,  who  passed  his  days  in 
hunting,  and  abandoned  the  task  of 
governing  lo  his  ministers,  ou  coudi- 
LitHi  that  he  was  not  called  on  for  un- 
congenial eHorts,  recoiled,  as  usual, 
from  enforcing  a  command  which  met 
with  resistance.  So  it  was  that  the 
Due  de  Guiche,  of  the  house  of  Gram- 
numt,  one  of  the  nobility  of  llie  prov- 
ince of  B&iru,  was  despatched  on  u 
mission  of  conciliation.  Hut  Ihe  na- 
ture of  his  mission  was  not  suspected, 
aud  accordingly,  when  he  arrived  at 
Pau  on  the  lUth  of  July,  178H,  he  was 
nu't  by  a  dense  and  sullen  crowd,  from 
which  not  one  cry  of  Vive  le  roi  pro- 
ceeded. Then  he  at  once  explained  to 
the  people  that  he  had  told  the  king  ho 
would  liavo  no  part  iu  any  net  of  rigor, 
and  that  his  mission  was  entirely 
pacific.  Thereupon  acclamations  broke 
forth  as  he  was  escorted  to  his  lodgings, 
and,  iu  true  French  fashion,  the  cradle 
of  Henry  IV.  was  taken  fr^m  the 
castle,  surrounded  with  garlauds,  ami 
borne  to  him  tn  triumph. 

The  next  day  he  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Parlement,  and,  in  Ibo  king's 
name,  surrendered  all  the  points  de- 
manded, ou  the  sole  condition  that  a 
frtrmal  pretence  of  submission  should 
be  made.  This  sole  condition  was  that 
some  persons  should  be  sent  to  Ver- 
sidlles  to  ask  the  king^s  pardon,  while 
the  Parlement  should  suspend  its  ttciion 
till  the  royal  authorization  for  a  cunvo- 
cation  of  the  Provincial  Estates  was 
ceived.  But  even  this  concession  waa 
refused,  and  the  duke,  after  employing 
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In  vftiu  the  most  couciliatory  and  flat- 
teriug  expressious,  was  forced  to  return 
absolutely  unsuccessful.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  the  ministry  to  do  but 
to  command  the  Farlement  to  come  to 
Versailles.  The  long  journey  of  the 
magistrates  across  France  was  taken 
only  to  find  Brienne  replaced  by 
Necker,  and  all  the  local  parleraents 
restored  to  the  plenitude  of  their 
powers.  Thus  the  aristocracy  and 
peasantry  of  B^rn  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  king's  government. 

Meantime  analogous  events  were  oc- 
curring in  Brittany.  That  province 
was  almost  fanatically  attached  to  its 
ancient  institutions,  and  all  classes 
were,  save  for  a  single  disputed  point, 
exceptionally  united.  Fully  aware  of 
this,  the  government  had  provided  a 
considerable  number  of  troops.  They 
were,  however,  worse  than  useless, 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  military 
commander  of  the  province,  the  Count 
de  Thiard.  Devoted  to  society,  and 
full  of  sympathy  for  the  errors  and 
even  the  violence  of  men  of  his  own 
class,  he  detested  the  work  he  had  to 
do,  and  desired  to  get  through  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Bertrand  de  Molle- 
ville,  who  was  second  in  command,  was 
more  independent  of  social  influences, 
though  he  also  disliked  the  position 
given  to  him. 

On  the  5th  of  May  the  Farlement  of 
Brittany  met,  and  protested  in  advance 
(like  that  of  Bdam)  against  any  inva- 
sion of  the  ancient  provincial  customs, 
invoking  the  treaty  by  virtue  of  which 
Brittany  had  passed  under  the  sway  of 
Francis  I.  That  evening  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility,  headed  by  their 
dean,  went  to  M.  Thiard  to  express 
their  confident  hope  that  the  king  would 
withdraw  his  edict  concerning  the  new 
Provincial  Assemblies.  The  movement 
quickly  spread,  dignified  ecclesiastics 
(such  as  the  canons  of  the  Chapter  of 
Rennes)  joined  it,  and  even  such  mem- 
bers of  the  tiers  etat  as  were  in  touch 
with  the  two  higher  orders.  Thus  en- 
couraged, the  Farlement  declared  itself 
en  permanence^  while  the  nobility  met 
and  passed  a  decree  declaring  any  one 
*' infamous*' who  should  accept  a  post 


under  the  new  royal  ordinances,  and 
the  capital  of  the  province  became  in 
a  state  of  incipient  insurrection.  The 
times  had  indeed  changed ;  Under 
Louis  XV.,  in  1771,  similar  decrees 
were  carried  out  with  difficulty.  M.  de 
Thiartl  called  out  his  troops,  but  not 
only  forbade  tiring,  but  ordered  them  to 
show  the  people,  with  their  ramrods, 
that  the  muskets  were  not  loaded. 
Thereupon  not  a  few  of  them  were 
snatched  away  from  the  soldiers'  hands 
and  broken. 

On  May  10th  Thiard  and  0e  MoUe- 
ville  went  to  the  Farlement,  and  had 
the  decrees  registered,  but  were  in- 
sulted on  their  return  home,  and  then 
for  a  time  kept  prisoners  in  their 
quarters.  Encouraged  by  their  power- 
lessness  an<l  inactivity,  the  disorder  in- 
creased, soldiers  were  assaulted,  and  a 
caricature  of  a  "  bed  of  justice  "  was 
paraded. 

The  house  of  the  Farlement  being 
meantime  occupied  by  the  soldiery,  the 
magistrates  met  elsewhere,  and  passed 
a  decree  declaring  the  edicts  registered 
to  be  void  and  of  no  effect.  On  receiv- 
ing, however,  lettres  de  cachet  ordering 
them  to  go  into  exile,  they  obeyed  ; 
but  disorder  still  continued.  These 
disoixlers  were  fomented  by  the  nobil- 
ity, the  middle  class  generally  holding 
itself  aloof.  So  incensed  were  the 
nobles  with  M.  Thiard  for  even  the 
feeble  action  he  had  taken  against 
them,  that  on  the  pretence  of  his  hav- 
ing threatened  one  of  their  number 
with  his  cane,  he  and  other  officers 
were  forced  to  fight  a  succession  of 
duels.  Evidently  they  considered  that 
the  firet  duty  of  an  officer  (necessarily 
a  noble)  was  to  his  class,  not  to  his 
colors.  When  the  common  soldiers, 
later  on,  acted  against  discipline,  and 
sided  with  their  class,  they  only  fol- 
lowed the  example  which  had  been  set 
them  by  their  social  superiors.  The 
soldiers  had  been  abused  by  M,  de 
Caradeuc  as  "  vile  satellites  of  despot- 
ism,'^ little  thinking  how  soon  he 
would  wish  in  vain  for  such  "  satel- 
lites "  to  save  his  class  from  the  horrors 
of  Jacobinism.  At  last  the  central 
government  lost  patience,  and  Thiard 
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was  replaced  by  Mnrdchal  du  Stuinville 
—  a  much  more  resolute  luon.  Soou 
the  mub  learued  Lbnt  this  time  tUe 
muskets  wore  Umdud,  nnd  would  be 
used  against  the  fii-si  tuiaulluous  ns- 
sembluge.  Then  order  wilb  nt  oiiL-e 
restored.  This  well  Hhowa  how  true  it 
is  thut  the  first  thing  ueeessiiry  in  deal- 
ing with  a  mob  is  to  show  no  fear,  iiutl 
the  second,  to  make  it  evident  thut 
nulhority  is  Jtrm  and  delcnnincd. 

Meantime  Ldomenio  de  Brienne  Tell, 
and  Necker  assumed  power,  with  the 
result  that  llic  old  Provincial  Estates 
were  restored.  Those  of  lirittauy  were 
convoked  for  the  *29th  of  December. 
But  nown  very  long  standing  grievance 
cropped  up  ;  namely,  that  single  dis- 
puted point  before  referred  to  as  mar- 
ring the  harmony  between  the  commons 
and  the  two  higher  orders. 

Since  the  year  1541  the  I*rovinci«iI 
Estates  hud,  wtthuui  any  royal  assent, 
imposed  a  tax  upon  the  mcinbei*s  of  the 
Ihiixl  order,  known  as  '*  uxiiaoi-dinary 
forage.'*  The  proceeds  of  this  chai-ge, 
borne  exclusively  by  the  Utrs  eUU, 
served  to  defi*ay  the  j^eneral  expenses 
of  the  province.  This  injustice  had 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  king, 
who  charged  his  commissaries  to  de- 
mand its  repeal  in  favor  of  a  charge 
levieil  on  all  three  orders  alike.  At 
this  the  commons  were  natunilly  d^-- 
lighted,  but  the  suggestion  was  pas- 
sionately repelled  liy  Lite  uobilily.  Tin* 
excitement  occiisitmed  by  this  dispute 
had  been  so  great  that  a  decision  was 
deferred  till  the  next  assemblage  of  tin: 
estate  —  that,  namely,  which  was  now 
about  to  txike  place.  Hul  the  chance  of 
carrying  through  the  reform  success- 
fully was  small,  seeing  that  the  com- 
mons were  so  verj'  sparsely  represented 
In  the  estates  of  Brittany.  On  this 
account  the  municipality  of  Rennes 
charged  its  deputies  on  no  account  to 
take  part  In  any  other  delil>erntion  till 
this  rectification  ha<l  been  effected,  nnd 
a  demand  was  made,  far  an<l  wide,  that 
the  number  of  the  deputies  of  the  tiers 
etal  should  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
ulei^y  nnd  nobles  combined,  according 
to  the  new  royal  decree  about  Provin- 
cial Assemblies. 


lu  this  somewhat  critical  state  of 
affairs  the  nobility  had  the  extreme  im- 
prudence to  hold  a  preliminary  meeting, 
wherein  it  was  resolved  thai  no  prece- 
dence should  be  given  to  any  demand 
of  the  commons.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Estates,  the  nobility  assembled  to 
the    number   of  twelve    hundred    (each 

I  wiih  a  right  to  vote),  with  a  crowd  of 
enthusiastic  youths  belonging  to  their 
chiss.  The  commons  were  but  forty- 
two  in  number,  but  by  their  dogged 
ilelt'rminalion  to  persist  iti  an  ultitude 
of  uhholute  passivity  they  frustniled  all 

!  the  efforts  of  their  opponents.  There- 
upon the  Estates  were  prorogued  till 
February  3rd,  but  the  decree  of  proro- 
gation wasK,  In  its  terms,  so  sympathetic 
wild  the  eonmutns,  that  it  was  received 
with  loud  cries  of  Vive  h  roi !  and 
the  city  of  Heiines  illuniiuateil.  But 
the  members  of  the  two  privilegud  or- 

!  ders    refused    U)    adjourn^  resolving  to- 

;  prolong  the  sitting  night  and  day  till 
the  ;ir<l  of  February. 

The  commons  having  appealed  to* 
\'ersail]es,  Necker  sent  a  decree  per- 
mitting ihe  doubling  of  the  commons, 
should  the  clergy  and  nobility  consent 
thereto.  The  decree  was  doubly  vain, 
seeiug  that  even  were  such  consent  nc- 
cortled  they  would  still  be  enormously 
outvoted  by  the  higher  orders.  But 
those  ordei*s  did  uot  conHnc  them- 
selves to  refusing  consent,  they  initi- 
ated an  appeal  to  force.  By  tht^ir 
insligaliou  two  thousand  people,  for 
Ihe  most  i>art  directly  or  indirectly 
Iheir    dependants,    assembled    outside 

I  the  city,  and  then  marched  in  proces- 
sion to  the  i'arlement,  where  Ihcy  were 
gnivcly  received    and    liHteued    to.     So 

j  encouraged,  and  intlanied  with  drlnk^ 
they     noisily     traversed      the      streets 

,  ami  violently  assaulted  nnd  seriously 
wounded  a  number  of  students.  Then 
members  of  the  clergy  and  nobility 
ran  to  prevent  further  outrage,  but  it 
was  loo  late  to  effect  more  than  a  mo- 
menlary  paciticalion.  The  youths  of 
the  middle  class  sympathized  with  the 

I  students,  and  planned  ret;ilialion,  while 
many  of  their  sires  became  tired  of 
seeing  the  privileged  orders  in  contin- 
uous session  iu  spite  of  the  prohibition 
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of  the  king.  They  attempted  to  stop 
the  noblesse  from  going  to  their  hall. 
The  latter  then  drew  their  swords,  but 
the  students  were  provided  with  fire- 
arms, and  two  of  the  nobles  fell.  The 
members  of  the  higher  orders  were 
then  besieged  in  their  place  of  meeting, 
which  the  students  threatened  to  set 
fire  to ;  and  it  was  only  tlirough  the 
intervention  of  M.  Thiard  that  the 
clergy  and  nobles  were  able  to  retire  in 
safety.  When  the  3rd  of  February  ap- 
proached, the  nobility  again  began  to 
assemble.  But  a  royal  decree  detini- 
tively  closing  the  Estates  was  read,  and 
such  stringent  orders  were  given  to  M. 
Thiard  that  the  meeting  was  effectually 
dispersed,  though  not  without  a  display 
of  artillery  and  a  serious  threat  of  its 
employment. 

Thus  the  imprudence  and  seliishuess 
of  the  pi'ivileged  ordei-s  excited  revolu- 
tionary passions,  in  what  had  been  a 
most  patient  province,  and  one  excep- 
tionally attached  to  both  Church  and 
king.  The  resistauce  of  these  orders 
in  Brittany  to  all  liberal  modiHcations 
continued  to  the  last.  Both  clergy  and 
nobility  refused  to  attend  the  king's 
summons  to  elect  deputies  to  the 
States-General,  whereby  were  lost 
thirty -one  votes,  which  might  have 
supported  the  moderate  party.  It  was 
a  similar  abstention  in  the  province  of 
Artois  which  led  to  the  election  there  of 
-Charles  de  Lamotte  and  Robespierre. 

Dauphlny  ha*l  preserved  its  Provin- 
cial Estates  till  1628,  when  they  were 
suppressed  by  Richelieu.  In  1787  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  (afterwards  Philippe 
Egalit^)  was  governor,  and  wrote  to 
the  prime  minister  in  support  of  their 
restoration  with  some  modifications, 
but  in  vain.  On  May  20lh,  the  hall  of 
the  Parlement  at  Grenoble  being  occu- 
pied by  soldiers,  the  magistrates  met  at 
the  house  of  their  president,  M.  de 
B^ruUe,  and  passed  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  ministerial  edicts  and  all 
who  should  act  on  them.  For  this  they 
received  Uttres  de  cacliei  exiling  them, 
and  they  prepared  to  depart  on  the 
morning  of  June  7th.  But  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  the  tocsin  sounded ;  a  i 
crowd  unloaded  the   magistrates'  car- ' 


riages,  and  then  rushed  towards  the 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Clermont/-Ton- 
nerre,  commandant  of  the  province. 
On  their  way  they  encountered  some 
troops,  whose  commander  forbade  them 
to  tire  on  the  citizens,  with  whom  the 
soldiers  then  fraternized.  One  officer 
alone  sternly  held  aloof  —  it  was  Berna- 
dotte,  the  future  king  of  Sweden.  The 
Duke  of  Clcrmont-Tonnerre,  whose 
feebleness  had  allowed  the  revolt  to 
begin,  gained  nothing  by  his  weakness. 
Though  defended  by  three  hundred 
men,  the  insurgents  effected  an  en- 
trance, and  forced  him,  with  an  axe 
held  over  his  head,  to  nullify  the  letters 
of  exile,  and  to  confide  the  task  of  re- 
storing order  to  M.  de  B^rulle  and  his 
brother  magistrates. 

A  few  days  later  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  nobility,  who  remained  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  invited  llie  digni- 
fied clergy,  the  municipality,  and  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  to  a  con- 
sultation, with  a  view  to  themselves 
solemnly  convoking  the  three  orders  of 
the  Estates  of  Dauphiny.  The  meet- 
ing took  place  at  the  H6tel  <le  Ville  at 
Grenoble,  and  refused  to  dissolve  at  a 
summons  from  a  royal  officer.  The 
commons  for  a  time  held  aloof  till,  at 
another  meeting,  one  of  the  nobility,  in 
the  name  of  his  order,  declared  it  to  be 
well  understood  that  the  Third  Estate 
should  have  a  double  number  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  that  votes  should  be 
taken  by  counting  heads.  Then  all  dif- 
ficulties vanished,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  convoke  the  Estates  for  the  21st  of 
July. 

The  Assembly  met  at  eight  o'clock  at 
Yizille  in  the  castle  of  the  ancient 
Dauphins.  There  were  fifty  dignified 
clergy,  one  hundred  and  8ixt3'-five 
nobles,  and  four  hundi'ed  commons, 
amongst  whom  were  many  parish 
priests.  Dauphiny  thus  presented  a 
happy  contrast  to  the  rest  of  France  in 
the  union  between  its  orders.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  meeting,  one  of  the 
commons  complimented  the  members 
of  the  two  higher  orders  on  the  loyalty 
with  which,  putting  aside  ancient  prej- 
udices, they  had  by  justice  maintained 
the  union  of  all  classes. 
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Tlic  Fall  of  the  Ancien  Regime. 


Up  to  ihe  mkldle  of  1788,  the  prov- 
ince of  Fniut'he  ComLe  had  lakeu  uo 
part  in  tliese  disputes,  but  after  the 
king'8  deciecs  liiul  been  forcibly  regis- 
tcrcil  at  Bcaanij'on,  a  huudred  nobles 
met  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  king,  ask- 
ing for  a  restoration  of  tlic  Provincial 
EBlales.  The  petition  was  rejected, 
and  Ihe  newly  instituted  Assembly  in- 
sisted on,  which  was  hateful  to  tha 
nobility,  because  of  Uie  voting  by  num- 
bers and  not  by  orders,  therein  com- 
manded. On  Lhc  fall  of  Hrienne  the 
nobles  met  agiiin  (on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember), and  inipinideuLly  swore  never 
to  lulopt  any  form  of  assembly  save 
that  of  the  ;mcieut  ^'estates"  —  the 
abuses  of  which  were  monstrous  ;  and 
Ihej'  were  energetically  supported  by 
the  digniiied  merabers  of  the  clerg>'. 
Thereupon  opposition  arose  on  the  part 
of  the  commons,  encouraged  by  the 
lower  clergy  and  a  few  liberal  nobles. 
With  Necker's  tacit  permission  the 
Estates  met  on  November  27lh,  in  the 
same  fonii  as  when  last  assembled  in 
KSttH,  but  the  tiem  etui  protested  in 
favor  of  such  a  motliflcation  of  the 
Provincial  Estates  as  had  been  agreed 
on  in  Daupluny. 

Meantime  appeared  the  famous  de- 
cree of  the  government,  which  ordained 
that  in  the  great  Slates-General  of  tlie 
whole  kingdom,  Ibe  members  of  the 
tiers  Hat  wore  to  equal  in  number  the 
representatives  of  both  llie  Hrat  and 
second  orders.  Against  this  llie  higher 
orders  of  Franchc  Comt<5  protested  viit- 
lently,  and  the  Parlement  co-operating, 
the  exemptions  and  feudal  claims  of 
the  pnvileged  classes  were  declared 
immutable  and  incapable  of  diminutit^n 
by  cither  the  king  or  the  States-Gen- 
eral. There  was  but  one  authority  in 
which  the}'  recognized  any  sucli  power. 
Strange  to  say,  this  autbority  was  the 
whole  population  consulted  by  univer- 
sal suffrage,  for  tlie  cxpi'eas  purpose 
of  constituting  a  Dation;d  organization. 
Little  did  they  dream  that,  three  days 
before,  such  an  appeal  hail  been  deter- 
mined on  by  the  government  itself. 

The  province  of  Lan'jneiloc  hiul  in- 
heiiled  from  preceding  nges  a  very  pe- 
culiar constitution.     Its  estates,  though 


consisting  of  the  usual  three  orders, 
met  iu  one  chamber  and  voted  by 
counting  heads.  Its  organization  had 
been  much  admired  by  Pdnelon,  aud 
been  taken  as  a  model  by  the  govern- 
ment in  decreeing  the  '*  Provincial 
Assemblies.^'  Therefore  it  was  that 
under  the  influence  of  the  aristocratic 
reaction,  begun  In  17H1,  the  nobles  be- 
gan to  protest  aud  claim  Iheir  separate 
cluimber,  and  voting  by  "orders." 
This  showed  how  little  lliey  really 
cared  for  antiquity  and  tradition,  and 
how  willing  they  were  to  welcome  rad- 
ical changes,  provided  such  changes 
fnvored  their  interests.  Meetings  were 
lield,  the  king  was  applied  to,  aud 
agitation  spread  over  the  province, 
arousing  at  last  the  opposition  of  the 
commons.  Then  the  dislurbancc  be- 
came so  great  that  Xecker  dissolved 
the  Est^ites  till  such  time  as  their  con- 
stitution should  bo  ilelinitely  settled  by 
the  States-General  of  France. 

Provence  was  a  pai't  of  France  which 
had  long  been  arlmJnistered  in  a  very 
singular  manner.  Before  Richelieu  it 
had  enjoyed  its  Provincial  Estates, 
composed  of  the  usual  three  orders, 
and  these  (as  in  Languedoc)  met  in  a 
single  chamber  aud  voted  by  counting 
beads.  Nevertheless  the  members  of 
the  Third  Estate  formed  such  an  insig- 
niticaut  minority  that  they  were  con- 
stantly outvoted,  and  quite  powerless. 
Tfie  suppression  of  the  Estates,  there- 
fore, caused  no  regret  to  the  commons, 
and  all  the  less  because  they  j^ossessed 
another  institution  which  gave  them 
a  great  advantage.  The  iaitor  (which 
was  in  full  activity  iu  17S8)  w:is  called 
the  General  Assembly  of  Communities, 
ami  it  met  every  year  for  some  days  at 
I^irabesc.  The  Archbishop  of  Aix  was 
its  president,  and  there  were  six  ofQctal 
memliers,  but  thirty -six  were  freely 
chosen  by  the  municipalities  ;  and  so 
the  commons  enjoyed  in  it  an  effective 
supremacy  ;  it  was  a  very  popular  body, 
which  kept  the  tivxes  low,  and  saw  that 
they  were  eqiniably  distributed.  Thus, 
when  llie  government  instituted  its 
new  Provincial  Assemblies,  it  was  gen- 
erally expected  that  the  institution 
wouJd  be  maintained. 
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But  the  privileged  orders  protested 
against  it,  and  called  for  the  re-inatitu- 
tion  of  the  old  aristocratic  Estates  of 
Provence  as  they  were  in  Richelieu's 
time,  when  the  commons  had  practi- 
cally no  vote.  Their  demand,  marvel- 
lous to  say,  was  granted,  and  the 
Estates  held  their  first  sitting  on  De- 
cemher  31,  1787.  The  first  order  was 
composed  of  the  bishops,  vicars-general, 
deans,  chapters,  and  abbots.  The  no- 
hUase  were  represented  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  members,  while  the 
Uers  Hat  had  but  fifty-six,  almost  half 
^f  whom  also  were  really  nobles. 

Accustomed  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Provence  had  been  to  the  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  their  General  Assembly 
of  Communities,  the  commons  loudly 
demanded  the  doubling  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  equality  of  taxation. 
The  former  demand  was  conceded,  but 
the  nobles  would  not  grant  the  second, 
further  than  by  consenting  to  bear  a 
share  in  the  repair  of  roads,  and  to  pay 
four  thousand  livres  towards  the  sup- 
port of  bastard  children.  The  clergy 
were  less  generous  still,  being  only 
willing  to  agree  to  half  of  what  the 
nobles  offered.  Thereupon  the  com- 
mons began  a  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  Estates,  appealing  to  the  king.  As 
the  privileged  orders  had  demanded  the 
suppression  of  the  popular  General 
Assembly,  and  the  convocation  of  the 
antiquated  Estates  which  gave  them 
the  advantage,  so  the  commons  in  turn, 
profiting  by  their  example,  sought,  and 
after  many  contentions  and  much  vio- 
lence at  last  obtained,  the  restoration 
of  their  beloved  General  Assembly, 
which  gave  them,  once  more,  the  upper 
hand. 

The  brief  account  here  given  con- 
cerning the  alternately  revolutionary 
and  reactionary  conduct  of  the  priv- 
ileged orders,  may  suffice  to  bring  home 
to  our  readers  the  profoundly  different 
character  and  conduct  of  the  higher 
classes  in  England  and  in  France.  In 
our    own    country,  peers    and    landed 


gentry  enjoyed  no  doubt  a  considerable 
predominance  ;  but  it  was  one  to  which 
their  qualities  and  conduct  had  largely 
entitled  them.  They  always  worked 
energetically  for  and  with  the  people, 
bore  their  fair  share  of  taxation,  and 
possessed  few  privileges,  and  none 
which  violently  outraged  the  popular 
sentiment,  while  above  all  they  formed 
no  caste.  In  France  the  noblesse  not 
only,  as  every  one  knows,  did  form  a 
caste,  but  one  almost  exclusively  dis- 
tinguished by  odious  privileges.  They 
watched  with  avidity  the  decay  and 
ruin  of  tlie  royal  power,  not  as  an  op- 
portunity for  founding  a  truly  national 
and  vigorous  polity,  but  as  an  oppor- 
tunity whereby  they  might  Uiemselves 
benefit  exclusively,  by  augmenting 
their  own  privileges,  and  giving  a  firm 
and  unalterable  basis  for  those  feudal 
claims  which  the  peasantry  throughout 
France  so  passionately  detested. 

They  did  not  hesitate,  as  we  have 
seen,  again  and  again  to  stimulate  a 
revolutionary  passion  and  positive  re- 
volt, in  the  supposed  interest  of  their 
order,  and  they  were  even  ready  to 
tamper  with  that  militaiy  discipline 
which  should  have  been,  from  their 
traditions,  above  all  sacred  in  their 
eyes.  The  pathetic  history  of  the  ter- 
rible evils  they  had  afterwards  to  en- 
dure, the  monstrous  injustice  of  which 
they  became  the  victims,  and  the  ad- 
mirable way  in  which  so  many  men 
and  women  of  the  most  refined  culture 
nobly  bore  in  exile  the  pressure  of  ter- 
rible privations,  must  not  blind  our  eyes 
to  the  faults  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged.  Historic  equity  compels  us 
to  bear  witness  to  faults  so  graphically 
described  by  M.  Aimd  Cherest.  But 
justice  being  thus  satisfied,  we  may  all 
the  more  freely  accoi*d  to  their  many 
merits  the  esteem  they  deserve  ;  with 
deep  compassion  for  those  sufferings 
and  calamities  which  constitute  one  of 
the  greatest  tragedies  that  human  his- 
tory can  offer  to  our  sympathetic  con- 
templation. 
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An  Eastern  Cadet. 


From  Longniau'a  MBgKXliie. 
A>"  EASTERN  CADET. 

"  Through  wish,  resolve,  anJ  net,  mir  will 
Ij  moved  by  undrvaiUMl  fureetf  ■till  *, 
AAtl  nu  m*ii  niooflures  In  odvauoe 
Hill  itr«iigth  with  untried clrcuut^tAiice." 

Vr'MlTTIKIl. 

"Can  you  see  what  the  uumes  nre  ? 
I  am  a  bil  short-aiglitcd,  and  they  are 
beyoud  my  nmge." 

T!ui  Kreiie  was  wiLliiii  the  quadrangle 
of  limiiiiglon  House,  where  od  ihc 
wall  had  heeu  posLed,  a  few  uiiuutes 
before,  a  Bhoet  of  paper  inscribed  wUU 
a  few  naincR  —  a  veiy  few  names  — 
only  three  in  all,  wliieii,  belonging  to 
the  successful  cauilidatcs  in  the  Ceylon 
Civil  Examination,  were  thus  to  be  an- 
nounced lo  all  whom  it  might  concern. 
The  contest  bad  been  even  more  severe 
than  usual,  for  there  were  but  three 
vaoancius,  and  between  seventy  and 
eighty  young  men  had  entered  the 
lists. 

Week  after  week  had  passed  since 
the  closing  day,  untl  still  no  sign  had 
been  vouchsafed  by  the  aiitlioiities  ; 
but  at  last  there  had  been  some  signs 
of  life  within  the  grim  walls,  and  a 
young  man  who  had  made  imtuiry 
daily,  and  daily  bceu  informed  that  the 
i*esult  was  as  yet  unknown,  had  been 
bidden  return  within  the  liour  on  pre- 
senting himself  at  Burlington  House 
on  the  morning  in  question.  He  had 
done  so,  and  it  was  be  who  now  be- 
sought the  gooil  othces  of  another,  on 
the  plea  of  short-sightedness. 

"Barton  Mnnningham  Ailcrton,  first," 
read  the  person  thus  applied  to,  with 
slow  distinctness,  for  lie  could  only  jnst 
decipher  the  characters  himself ;  •*  John 
George  Mcrewcther,  second  ;  John  Wil- 
kinson, Uiird.-'  Then  ho  turned  and 
looked  nl  his  interrogator. 

A  quick  Hush  had  mounted  to  the 
young  nian^s  face,  and  the  mask  of 
careless  curiosity  hud  dropped  from  it. 

Yet  he  strove  not  lo  betray  too  much. 
"Ah  —  thank  you  —  would  you  mind  — 
what  did  you  say  was  the  first  name, 
exuctly  f "  he  sUunmered,  his  breath 
catching  a  little, 

"  ])arton  —  Mauaiugham  —  Aller- 
ton,"  rejieated  his  informant,  with  a 
pause  between  each  word. 


"Much  obliged."  Barton  Manning- 
ham  AUerlon  dropped  his  cane  upon 
tbci>avemciil,  aud,i>ickiugit  U[j,  walked 
away. 

Although  the  mouth  was  December, 
he  lancied  liimself  blinded  by  Ihu  sun- 
shine which  llared  into  his  eyes.  He 
also  fancied  he  had  not  a  very  linn  grip 
of  the  paving-stones  beneath  his  feet, 
and  w' as  obliged  lo  be  very  careful  in 
order  not  to  knock  against  people  nor 
to  jostle  Iheni.  In  crossing  l!ie  streets 
he  was  most,  particular  not  to  be  run 
over  ;  insomuch  that  once  a  crossing- 
sweeper,  in  statm'o  up  to  his  elbow, 
jeeringly  proffered  his  services  :  "'  Xow, 
don^t  you  be  afeard.  You  jist  kilch 
'old  o'  me,  and  Til  see  that  nobody 
does  you  any  ilnnuige.'* 

The  urchin's  voice  sounded  strange 
and  far  off  in  Barton  Manniugham  Al- 
lertou's  ears.  He  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  laugh,  nor  did  he  put  his  tingers  in 
his  pocket  for  a  penny.  Instead,  he 
turned  upon  the  youthful  satirist  a  puir 
of  soulless  orbs,  whose  expression  was 
so  helpless,  so  mystitied,  so  strange 
altogether,  that  impish  Dick  Castaway 
never  forgot  it,  and  i-elaied  the  tale  t© 
his  mates  with  peals  of  shrill  laughter 
at  the  close  of  the  day. 

Having  carefully  picked  his  way 
across,  halting  upon  the  '^refuge"  in 
the  centre,  until  he  was  tjiken  in  tow 
by  a  policeman  piloting  a  covey  of  fe- 
males, this  peculiarly  timid  stranger  — 
a  iluc,  athletic  young  fellow,  who  looked 
the  very  man  to  enjoy  a  wild  dmos 
iif  horses*  noses  and  hoofs  —  solemnly 
stalked  along  Piccadilly  for  about  a 
third  of  a  mile,  tlien  re-cro&sed  with 
equal  pix^cisiun,  and  presently  found 
himself  at  the  spot  whence  he  had  be- 
fore slarted.  As  n  fact,  he  did  not 
know  where  he  was  going,  and  only  as 
much  as  a  semi-drunken  man  does  of 
what  he  was  doing.  He  was  walking 
about  In  Loutlon  ;  and  to  safely  walk 
about  in  I/<judon  with  hidf  nne^s  wits 
asleep,  requires  the  other  half  to  be 
very  wide  awake  indeed.  Hence  all 
this  circnmloculion  on  the  part  of  onr 
wool-gatherer. 

Finally,  he  got  into  ,qn  omnibus 
bound  for  a  north  London  station^  and 
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sat  there  with  a  faint  smile  on  his  face, 
elicited  by  the  relief  of  having  at  last 
reached  a  place  where  it  was  safe  to  sit 
down. 

This  was  how  Barty  Allerton  took 
the  news  of  his  success  —  a  success 
which  to  him  meant  almost  everything 
the  world  could  give. 

He  was  young,  strong,  handsome, 
clever ;  he  longed  to  be  in  the  thick 
of  the  battle-fray  of  life ;  to  wring 
from  it  not  only  its  rewards  and  prizes, 
but  its  experience,  its  deep  draughts 
of  knowledge,  its  stores  of  strange  and 
mystic  wisdom.  There  was  so  much  to 
be  seen  and  done  —  there  was  such  in- 
numerable paths  to  be  trodden  —  such 
hundreds  of  worlds  to  conquer,  if  only 
he  could  be  up  and  at  them  I 

Hitherto  he  had  made  his  mark  on 
every  little  by-way  he  had  passed  along  ; 
he  had  been  head  boy  of  the  grammar 
school,  and  medallist  of  the  public 
school ;  he  had  won  an  Oxford  acliolar- 
ship,  and  taken  an  Oxfoi"d  degree.  Yet, 
with  it  all,  his  future  was  not  clear 
before  him. 

This  may  seem  strange  ;  but  some- 
how such  strange  things  do  happen. 

All  goes  along  well  in  life  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  and  then  comes  a  dead- 
lock. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  opening  ?  Per- 
haps when  the  opening  comes,  there  is 
not  money  to  take  advantage  of  it  ? 
Perhaps  there  is  no  family  influence  ? 
Perhaps  the  talents  which  have  carried 
all  before  them,  when  "all"  meant 
laurels  won  by  dint  of  concentrated  res- 
olution and  steadfast  application  in  a 
certain  and  limited  groove,  fail  to  be 
negotiable  when  brought  into  tlie  great 
market  of  the  world  ? 

Be  that  is  it  may,  Barty  Allerton 
had  left  the  university,  and  knew  not 
whither  he  was  bound.  He  was  poor, 
and  work  he  must.  Nay,  he  loved 
work  for  its  own  sake  ;  but  just  when 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  be  earn- 
ing his  own  livelihood,  he  bad  realized 
with  surprise  that  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do. 

Then,  all  at  once,  came  his  opportu- 
nity, and  that  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  want  of  fortune,  the  want  of 


influence,  the  want  of  a  projectile  in 
any  shape  was  beginning  to  make  itself 
most  keenly  felt.  Of  late  everyboily 
who  came  to  his  father's  house  had 
said,  **Why  don't  you  try  for  this?** 
or  "  Why  don't  you  go  in  for  that  ?  " 
But  when  inquiries  had  been  nindo 
anent  the  suggestion,  it  had  been  pretty 
sure  to  turn  out  that  the  business  or 
profession  either  necessitated  some  spe- 
ciflc  education  which  he  had  not  got, 
or  that  the  knowledge  he  had  would  be 
thrown  away. 

Occasionally  there  had  been  an  omi- 
nous hint  let  fall.  He  had  been  asked 
Iiow  old  he  was.  Three-and-twenty  is 
not  a  great  age  ;  but  our  young  man 
was  perfectly  aware  that  his  Job's  coni- 
forters  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about,  wlien  they  shook  their  heads 
over  it,  and  wondered  whether  or  not 
he  were  "past  the  age."  In  these 
days  the  bough  has  to  be  bent  in  the 
given  direction  so  very  soon. 

So  that  there  were  plenty  of  people 
found  to  prophesy  that  in  spite  of 
Barty  Allerton's  double  row  of  school 
prizes,  his  Oxford  scholarship  and  Ox- 
ford degree,  he  would  And  himself  out 
in  the  cold  one  of  tliese  days  if  lie  did 
not  get  something  to  do  pretty  sharp. 
He  "  did  not  mean  to  be  a  pareon  "  ? 
He  *'  detested  medicine  "  ?  He  *'  shied 
at  the  bar "  ?  Pray,  what  did  he 
want  ?  If  he  had  thought  sooner  about 
the  army  —  but  after  ail,  it  would  have 
been  rather  a  "come  down"  for  the 
wonderful  scion  of  the  Allerton  family 
(and  here  it  must  be  owned  the  gos- 
sips were  somewhat  inclined  to  curl 
their  lips)  to  have  been  gazetted  into  a 
regiment  of  the  line,  and  thenceforth 
vanish  from  tlie  paths  of  scholarship. 

"  What  on  earth  —  Barty  Allerton 
still  hanging  on  at  home  ?  Got  noth- 
ing to  do  yet  ?  "  one  would  say  to  the 
other  —  and  eyebrows  had  begun  to  be 
raised,  and  slioulders  shrugged.  Tliere 
liad  even  been  a  terrible  whisper  in  the 
air.  "  Hasn't  that  young  Allerton  been 
somewhat  over-rated,  eh  ?  Did  such 
wonders  at  school  I  Supported  himself 
at  college  I  And  now  —  eh?"  And 
if  the  speakers  chanced  to  have  sons  of 
their   own,    it    is   conceivable    that  a 
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sccrei  and  involuniury  joy  occaBSonnlly 
enlcrt'd  into  the  conversation  at  this 
juuoLure,  when  it  was  reraembci'ed 
Jiow  Barty'8  purents  ha<l  gloried  in  llje 
prowess  of  their  first-born,  believing 
that  hn  had  no  equal  in  fiH  llto  length 
And  breadth  of  the  land. 

It  wa«,  I  think,  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  this  which,  as  much  as  anythinf^ 
else,  made  the  youny  man's  head  swim 
and  his  pulses  throb,  as  lie  walked  away 
from  Ilurlin^ton  House  with  the  words 
*'  BarLon  Manningbum  ^Ulerton  "  ring- 
ing in  his  cars. 

Not  merely  had  he  won  his  laurcts  — 
he  bad  escaped  from  the  cdi;e  of  n 
precipice.  He  had  vindicated  himself. 
TJiere  would  no  longer  be  tlie  half- 
aniilc  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
accompanyinj;  the  greeting,  "  IIullo, 
Barty,  you  still  about  !  Got  notluug  to 
«lo  yet,  eh?'"  Tie  would  no  longer 
have  to  reply  vaguely,  as  he  liad  got 
inio  the  habit  of  doin^,  that  he  had 
'*  heard  of  something ""  and  was  **  mak- 
ing inquiries."  He  would  now  face  his 
tormentors  on  every  side. 

Ho  would  take  caro  to  be  met  and 
interrogated.  Then  it  would  be,  in  an- 
swer to  Ibe  old  question,  '*  Ob  yes,  I 
shall  be  off  to  ilie  East  directly.  I 
have  come  nut  lirsl  in  the  Ceylon  Civil 
Examination."  How  people  would 
stare  ! 

The  poor  lad  was  not  vain.  In  pros- 
perity he  had  been  modest  enough. 
But  he  l»ad  been  so  badgered  and 
baited  :  he  Itad  so  dreaded  the  inevi- 
tflblo  formula,  and  felt  so  keenly  the 
truth  of  each  well-meant  bint,  a.s  well 
as  of  each  innuendo  that  be  was  really 
to  be  pardoned  if  he  did,  in  the  l^rst 
Hush  of  victoi7,  long  to  turn  the  tables. 

Living  in  a  small  country  town, 
where  resen'c  on  the  part  of  any  in- 
liabitanl  is  neither  expected  nor  possi- 
ble, be  liad  often  fell,  as  if  he  and  his 
affairs  were  common  talk  —  as  indeed 
to  a  cetinin  extent  they  were.  He 
thought  be  would  rather  like  to  be 
common  talk  now. 

And  then  what  joy,  what  rapture, 
would  there  not  l>o  in  the  poor,  over- 
slocked  borne  1  For  some  weeks  every 
one  Iind  been  ou  the  tiptoe  of  expecta- 


tion there.  It  had  been  *'Any  newB7 
Barty?"  every  morning  and  evening, 
after  he  had  strolled  to  the  garden  gate, 
about  the  time  Ibe  postman  went  by. 
AVIicn  he  had  taken  to  running  up  to 
town,  and  haunting  the  precincts  of 
Bnrlingion  House,  ihcre  had  boon  the 
same  ordeal  lo  face  on  his  reLuru  ubout 
six  o'clock.  He  had  been  irritated, 
and  had  returned  many  a  cross  an- 
swer. Wljy  could  they  not  let  him 
alone  ? 

Jiut  it  all  added  up  in  the  sum  total 
of  his  present  bliss.  Kilty  would  be  at 
the  gate  lookinir  for  him,  Eva,  who 
hud  H  reserved  disposition  more  akin  to 
his  own,  and  who  in  consequence  nn- 
tlerstood  and  respected  his  reticence  at 
this  trying  episode,  would  he  watching 
from  some  retreat,  in  order  to  form 
her  own  conclusions  from  his  step  and 
air  (ho  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
dress  behind  the  thick  stem  of  the  ilex- 
trec  more  than  once  of  late,  and  guessed 
why  it  vanished  on  his  approach),  while 
his  mother's  voice  would  hail  him  from 
a  window ;  and  he  would  see  his  old 
father  stop  clipping  tlic  laurels  and 
look  round — at  Ibia  point  Barty  felt  a 
Hi^nsation  he  liardly  knew  how  to  deal 
with.  He  almost  wished  the  gi*eat  mo- 
ment were  over  1 

i^trangc  to  tell,  everything  fell  out 
exactly  as  depicted.  How  rarely  this 
happens,  we  all  know  ;  but  it  did  occur 
in  the  present  case.  Our  young  man 
caught  his  train  down  from  town,  and 
stepped  out  on  the  well-known  plat- 
form, and  the  station-master  nodded  to 
him  —  a  little  too  familiarly,  he  thought. 
Smiles  did  not  know  that  Barty  had 
come  out  "first"  in  the  list  of  the 
"  Ceylon  Civil." 

As  he  walked  homeward,  he  almost 
wondered  that  he  was  not  accosted  and 
congratulated  —  then  caught  himself 
up,  and  hugged  his  secret  to  his  heart. 
Outwardly,  he  looked  so  stern  and  un- 
communicalivo,  tliat  one  or  two  whom 
he  passed  on  the  way  saluU-d  him  with 
a  ghinco  half  interrogative,  half  sympa- 
thetic, not  feeling  quite  sure  that  some- 
thing had  not  come  to  pass  the  wrong 
way.  Then,  far  ahead,  he  caught  sight 
of  Kilty's  peeping  face.     ShoaM    he 
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wave  to  her,  shake  his  stick,  or  his 
hat,  or  his  handkerchief  ?  She  would 
understand  such  a  signal,  and  either 
dart  forward  to  make  assurance  sure, 
or  backward  to  spread  the  good  news 
like  wildfire.  A  curious  shyness  held 
him  back  from  making  the  signal. 

A  pair  of  dogs  fought  in  the  road  in 
front  of  him,  and  he  dallied  to  watch 
which  had  the  best  of  it. 

"Poor  Barty  I  As  usual,  he  has 
heanl  nothing  I  "  said  Kitty  to  herself. 

Then,  as  the  highway  was  fairly 
empty,  she  strolled  forward  to  meet  her 
brother,  with  an  air  of  studied  uncon- 
cern ;  for  taught  by  Eva,  she  was 
learning  not  to  intrude  upon  his  anx- 
iety. 

"  Come  down  by  the  tliree-ten  train, 
Barty  ?  " 

**  Yes.    Just  managed  to  catch  it." 

"There  was  nothing  to  keep  you  in 
town  till  the  later  train,  I  suppose  ?  " 

''Nothing."  Bartj-  patted  the  win- 
ning dog  —  his  own  —  and  looked  away 
from  her. 

"  I  suppose  the  names  will  be  out 
some  day,  Barty  ?  "  The  girl  could  not 
resist  a  vustful  sigh.  "  It  cnu't  go  on 
forever,  you  know." 

Barty  laughed  nervously. 

The  laugh  had  an  unnatural  sound, 
and  in  an  instant  her  quick  ear  de- 
tected a  new  emotion  behind  it.  '*  You 
— you  have  heard  something?"  she 
cried,  with  a  breathless  suspicion.  "  1 
know  you  have  I  Oh,  Barty,  is  it  all 
over?  And  you  have  lost?  "Well, 
never  mind,  Barty  ;  you  did  your  best, 
and  tliere  are  other  things  to  try  for, 
and  you  are  sure  to  get  something. 
Father  says  you  must  begin  sooner  an- 
other time,  that's  all.  You  did  not 
give  youraelf  time  enough  ;  lake  more 
time " 

"I  shanH  have  the  time  to  take." 
Her  loquacity  made  thins^s  all  at  once 
easier.  "  I  shall  have  precious  little 
time  for  anything  now,"  he  went  on, 
his  eyes  beginning  to  sparkle.  "  It  will 
pretty  well  take  up  all  my  time  getting 
ready  my  outfit." 

"My  outfit  for  the  East.  Hush  I" 
as    her    lips    parted    lor    a    scream. 


"  Hush  1  "  cried  her  brother,  seizing 
her  arm.  "  Yes,  that's  about  it  I  It 
is  indeed.  I'm  not  joking.  And 
'  First,'  too,  Kitty,"  in  a  husky  whis- 
per. "  First,  by  Jove  1  I  can  hardly 
yet  believe  it  myself  ;  but  it's  true. 
Stop  a  moment  here,  and  I'll  tell  you 
how  I  saw"  —  detaining  her  outside 
the  holly  hedge  whicli  bounded  his  par- 
ents' small  domain,  and  narrating  the 
circumstances  already  known  to  our 
readers.  "  By  Jove  !  I  hardly  know 
where  I  am,  or  what  I  am  doing  I 
And  I  dare  say  I  ought  to  have  rushed 
home  long  ago,  and  told  you  all ;  but 
somehow  I  couldn't,"  he  summed  up 
in  conclusion,  "  I  felt  so  queer  and  sort 
of  dazed,  you  know." 

"  But,  oh  I  let  us  come  quick  and 
tell  now  1  "  cried  Kitty,  mad  with  ex- 
citement. *'  There's  Eva,  watching 
from  behind  the  ilex-tree.  Oh,  Eva, 
Eva  I "  running  forward.  "  Eva,  what 
do  you  think  ?  It's  fii-st  I  J^V»<,  Eva  I 
Oh,  there's  mother  !  Mother,  Hurrah  I 
Hooray  I  Barty's  first,  mother  !  The 
names  are  out  to-day.  Father,  do  you 
hear,  father  ?  "  calling  loudly,  and  in  a 
few  moments  they  were  all  running 
from  every  quarter,  and  Barty  was  the 
aim,  the  object,  the  centre,  the  apex  of 
the  crowd. 

Happy  ?  He  was  happy.  In  the 
first  great  shock  of  joy,  he  had  been 
unable  to  realize  his  own  sensations  ; 
but  the  homely  outcry,  the  gleeful 
vociferations,  the  questions,  comments, 
and  conjectures  which  now  whirled 
through  the  air  on  every  side,  speedily 
dissipated  all  remaining  sense  of  un- 
reality, and  he  was  able  to  talk  and 
laugh  with  any  one. 

A  glorious  time  for  Barty  now  fol- 
lowed. 

Within  a  few  days,  every  one  in  and 
around  the  village  of  Summerton  had 
learned  the  fact  of  his  success  ;  had 
heard  the  nuinber  of  candidates 
(trebled  in  Mrs.  Allerton's  imagination) 
over  whom  he  had  triumphed  ;  and  tho 
whole  neighborhood  had,  with  charac- 
teristic pliability,  shaken  hands  with 
and  proudly  appropriated  to  itself  the 
boy  over  whom  so  many  wise  heads 
had  recently  been  shaken. 
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J$nrty  had  more  iuvitnlious  Ihau  Ito 
kucnv  what  lo  do  wilh.  All  at  once  ho 
miisl  Iimch  or  dine  al  every  liouse 
wilhiii  reach.  No  party  was  coiuplele 
>viihoul  hill).  Duriii<{  the  auluinn 
muntlis  lie  hiid  l)eeu  glad  enough  to  lill 
Lhe  pUico  of  u  "(Uesl  who  li;ul  I'ailefi,  yr 
had  williiij^ly  iimdo  a  fonrli'iintli  at  the 
last  nioineiil,  to  avoid  the  drciiJed  num- 
ber ill  a  dinner  table.  *'GeL  Biuly 
Allerlon.  if  you  can't  lliink  of  any  one 
bcUer."  liad  jmssed  between  host  and 
hostCHs  many  i\  lime  wlien  projeci.in;i; 
an  onlertjiinmeut.  Now,  parlies  weru 
got  lip  for  Barty — Hlcmlly  leathered 
lojjellier  for  his  especial  benefit  ! 

Ah  fiirllie  letters  and  lelegrams,  they 
poured  in  from  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom.  Day  after  da}'  his  mother, 
and  Kilty,  and  Eva  sat  delii:litedly  nii- 
ftweriii!^  nnd  tli^inking  ;  while  his  father 
bnislied  up  his  old  jjuits,  Iiou^ht  a  new 
umbreila,  bod  his  hair  i^ut,  and,  tnkin;; 
his  son  by  the  arm,  sUulted  off  to  look 
up  half-foii.'otteu  cronies  of  former 
lirne.'i,  and  to  sbow  bimself  at  a  club 
whicb  now  hardly  kn«w  liis  face. 

And  in  Hpiio  of  tUs  of  baslifulneas 
and  the  oeeasioual  necessity  for  an 
impiorin;»  "Oh,  X  say,  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  I  "  when  the  family  exu- 
berance overstepped  all  buuuds  Barty 
enjoyed  it  all. 

It  would  liitvo  i>alled  upon  htm  \n 
time,  no  doubt.  He  could  not  long 
have  endured  the  endless  reiteralton  of 
Uio  same  iheiuc,  with  the  discouocriing 
Accompaniment  of  maternal  imiceuracy 
and  exagguraliou  ;  but,  knowing  as  he 
did  that  the  time  was  ^^liorl  (for  he 
received  almost  immeiliately  his  or- 
deiT*  for  an  early  departure),  lie  gener- 
ously overlooked  small  dr-awbacks,  and 
iieither  i>eniiilled  himself  open  reniou- 
slrance.  nor  •jjave  way  to  twinges  of 
secret  annoyance. 

Kva.  ivho  knew  her  brother  best, 
affirmed  tlial  Hatiy  was  an  angel  during 
this  trying  epoch;  while  more  criiical 
folks  went  so  far  as  to  allow  that  youu)^ 
Allerlou  bore  himself  well,  with  a 
frankly  acknowledged,  yet  withal  mod- 
est pleasure-in  his  own  success,  which 
disarmed  all  belioIdei*8. 

lu  the  bustle  of  preparation  and  Uio 


earnest  endeavor  to  save  Iho  scanty 
family  purse,  Barty  also  shone.  He 
would  not  havi!  one  half  the  articles  his 
parents  wanted.  He  hastened  from 
one  spot  to  another,  getting  estimates 
and  li^^ts,  doin;^  bis  own  shopping,  and 
doing  it  us  cheaply  as  lie  could.  He 
baunied  the:  Ai"my  and  Navy  Stores. 
One  could  bardly  go  there,  morning, 
poon,  or  night,  without  seeing  Barty 
AllertoU'S  face  on  one  or  other  of  the 
landings,  or  cucountcriag  him  iu  Ibe 
lift.  Ho  carried  parcels  home  under 
his  arm.  At  the  siiition  he  would  tind 
otliers  awaiting  him.  At  last  it  be- 
came a  daily  habit  for  one  or  more  of 
the  younger  brothers  or  sistera  to  meet 
the  train  l>y  which  he  wa.s  expected,  iu 
order  to  as&isl  him  with  his  freight. 

"  It  is  just  ati  if  one  of  us  were  going 
to  be  married,"  quoth  Kilty,  with  the 
imt^nation  of  eighteen. 

Barty  was  to  sail  on  the  10th  of  Jan- 
uary, so  all  this  activity  was  in  full 
swing  during  the  Christmas  week. 

It  was  the  merriest  Christmas  his 
old  home  iiad  ever  known.  If  now  and 
again  a  lender  sigh  did  escape  the 
breasts  of  either  parent,  if  one  or  other 
would  occ;uiionally  steal  a  pensive 
glance  at  the  jo^'ous  youthful  band, 
wondering  if  the  hard  lessons  they  had 
learnt  must  needs  be  taught  thtse  dear 
ones  also,  nt  any  rate  no  seltlsh  regrets 
or  fears  were  ever  suffered  to  mar 
Barty's  hour  of  triuniph. 

*'  Yes,  he  may  not  come  back  for 
eight  or  ten  yeai-s,"  quotli  Mi-s.  ^Uler- 
ton,  turning  her  face  to  smile  at  her 
boy,  and  wishing  the  ncighliors  who 
had  dropi)ed  in  would  not  gaze  at  Barty 
with  so  solemn  an  air;  "but  Ibere  is 
quite  a  chance  he  niay  run  over  iu  five, 
nnd  live  years  soon  pass.  Amy  will  be 
a  big  girl  by  Ibat  time,  lo  be  sure,  and 
Carrie  and  Florrie  too.  And  he  will 
haiilly  know  Joey  and  the  baby,  1  dare 
say."  And  she  ran  on  in  a  cheerful 
slnun,  which  mmle  even  Barty  think 
his  mother  tix»k  the  parting  easily, 
"  She  has  such  a  lot  to  tbink  of,"  he 
nodded  to  himself. 

For  at  the  present  time  Joey  and  the 
baby,  to  say  nothing  of  the  otiicr  inuu- 
merable  little  ones,  were  very  coutin- 
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ually  and  somewhat  aggressively  en 
Evidence.  It  seemed  to  Barty,  after  be- 
ing at  other  houses,  as  if  they  really 
need  not  swarm  into  every  room,  and 
passage,  and  landing  as  they  did  ;  as  if 
there  need  not  invariably  be  such  a 
bobbing  of  small  heads  from  every  win- 
dow whenever  he  turned  in  at  hia  own 
gate.  In  bitter  momenta,  whereof  he 
would  not  now  willingly  think,  he 
had  even  told  himself  that  these  were 
so  many  dead  weights  dragging  him 
down,  and  that  but  for  them  a  career 
would  have  opened  for  him  easily 
enough  long  before.  Even  now,  in  his 
day  of  prosperity,  ho  could  not  but  feel 
a  faint  self-gratulation  that  the  irre- 
pressible brood  would,  according  to  his 
mother,  be  grown  quite  out  of  memory 
ere  he  saw  them  again.  From  a  dis- 
tance he  would  feel  quite  affectionate 
towards  Amy,  Carrie,  Florry,  Tottie, 
and  the  four  little  boys  who  wound 
up  the  "baker's  dozen,"  but  he  had 
much  ado  to  bear  and  forbear  with 
them  under  present  conditions. 

All,  however,  went  smoothly  ;  and 
tea  days  before  Barty  sailed  for  the 
East  he  received  a  summons  which  he 
had  been  somewhat  surprised  at  not 
getting  before.  Sir  Barton  AUerton, 
Ills  father's  cousin,  and  tlie  head  of  the 
family,  had  indeed  scrawled  a  rapid 
note  —  a  great  thing  for  him  to  do  — 
congratulating  and  enclosing  a  cheque  ; 
but  though  the  expressions  contained 
in  the  former  were  cordial  and  the  face 
of  the  latter  satisfactory,  there  had 
been  no  invitation  to  pay  a  farewell 
visit  to  Xorth  Allerton  Manor. 

*^No  doubt  he  thinks  you  have  no 
time  to  go,^^  suggested  Barty^s  mother 
comfortably.  She  was  fiugering  the 
cheque  as  she  spoke.  **  And,  of  course, 
it  ia  a  long  journey  to  take.  Still,  I 
thought  they  would  have  asked  you." 

Barty  had  tiiought  so  toa  He  had 
felt  a  momentary  chill ;  l)ut  then  so 
many  people  had  asked  him,  and  he 
was  being  so  much  thought  of  and 
sought  after,  and  was  so  entirely  the 
hero  of  the  hour,  that  the  feeling  ha<l 
passed  ;  and  he  had  forgotten  a^l  About 
the  matter,  when  a  second  note  from 
th«    manor    contained    an    invitation 


coupled  with  a  templing  programme. 
A  ball  in  the  house,  tableaux  in  the 
neighborhood,  a  liunt  breakfast,  and 
several  minor  festivities  were  about  to 
take  place,  and  if  Barty  could  spare 
time  to  run  north  and  say  good-bye, 
he  would  come  in  for  them  all.  "  As 
we  shall  not  see  anything  of  you  for  so 
long  a  time  to  come,  we  hope  you  will 
manage  to  give  us  a  few  days,"  con- 
cluded Lady  Allerton,  feeling  that  she 
was  very  warm  and  gracious  in  so  word- 
ing her  invitation  ;  and  "  Really  she 
writes  uncommonly  kindly  1 "  cried 
Barty's  mother  on  receiving  it. 

There  was  no  question  about  Barty'a 
going.  He  hatl  nearly  completed  his 
arrangements  ;  nil  his  orders  had  been 
given  ;  and  he  had  been  actually  con- 
sidering what  he  sliould  do  with  the 
clear  space  in  front,  when  the  summons 
came.  He  dashed  up  to  town,  and  re- 
turned bearing  in  one  hand  his  new 
portmanteau,  in  the  other  his  bag.  By 
good  luck,  the  initials  "  B.  M.  A.  "  had 
been  put  on  each  only  the  day  before. 

How  delightful  it  was  to  use  some  of 
the  new  articles  of  the  "  trousseau,"  as 
Kitty  called  it !  He  liad  had  several 
little  presents  too  :  new  sleeve-links  ;  a 
diamond  stud  ;  a  pair  of  ivory  brushes, 
with  his  monogram  on  the  back  ;  a  case 
of  razoi*8  —  in  short,  quite  a  small  para- 
phernalia, of  which  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously he  would  have  been  utterly 
devoid.  His  boots  and  shoes  were  all 
new  and  fashionable  ;  he  thought  he 
would  take  them  all.  Xot  that  he 
would  need  so  many,  but  then  he 
might ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  servants 
would  see  them  about  in  his  room. 
With  his  sticks  he  strapped  in  his  new 
silver-mounted  umbrella.  And  when 
he  stepped  forward  to  take  his  railway 
ticket  he  was  equipped  in  a  long  drab 
overcoat  of  the  latest  pattern,  had  on 
his  head  a  regulation  travelling-hat, 
held  a  pair  of  dogskin  gloves  in  his 
hand,  and  was  altogether  a  very  well 
turned-out,  trim,  smart-looking  fellow 
indeed. 

The  excitement,  the  fun  of  the  whole 
thing,  made  his  eyes  sparkle  and  his 
cheeks  glow.  He  had  wrested  all  this 
from  Fortune  ;  and  Fortune,  he  felt, 
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uow  bowed  bcrore  him.  Ttiis  visit  to 
bU  relalioim  wa^  Llie  copiug-sLuue  to  all 
ihat  hati  tmusjilreU  buforu.  The  Mat- 
tery ami  jocosity  of  bis  own  amnll 
world  wus  begiunin>;  to  stale  upon  his 
senaes  ;  he  Imd  experienced  n  longing 
to  get  away  for  n  breatbinjr  space  before 
the  lluul  wrencb  came  ;  and  to  be  going 
to  a  place  where  he  was  not  to  bo  A  1, 
and  yet  wbere  he  would,  of  course,  be 
of  »om^  importance  (ho  he  put  it  mod- 
estly to  himself),  was  just  the  right 
thing. 

All  the  way  down  he  chatted  good- 
humoredJy  with  his  fellow-iravellere. 
They  did  not  know,  he  felt,  what  u 
great  man  they  were  conversing  witli. 
ife  would  not  tell  them  —  not  he  t  Hu 
was  plcfUied  to  think  how  eaftv,  and 
friendly,  and  uuconstruine*!  he  was. 

When  ho  jumped  into  Sir  BaHon'e 
dogcart  after  leaving  the  Imin,  h« 
opened  Qre  on  the  old  coachman  who 
chance<l  to  drive  him  up,  and  whom  he 
had  known  from  boyliood,  with  a  hosl 
of  quealions  anent  the  family  affairs, 
involuntarily  consideriuij;  that  it  would 
he  pleasant  for  oltl  Jenkins  to  see  that 
lie  waa  still  as  much  interested  in  these 
as  formerly.  Jenkins,  of  course,  knew 
that  he  was  going  out  to  the  Sust 
directly  ? 

Jenkins  bad  heard  so,  and  hoped 
Master  Barty  would  not  find  it  very 
hot. 

l{ai*ty  laughed,  and  by  and  by  lot 
himself  be  drawn  out,  being,  in  truth, 
so  full  of  this  one  subject,  that  it  wiis 
almost  imposalble  for  him  to  stick  lung 
to  any  other. 

Then  be  was  shown  into  a  drawing- 
room  full  of  people,  and  his  reception 
tliere  was  all  he  could  have  desired  : 
for  his  host  came  forwanl  with  a  bvarty 
*■■  Hullo,  Barty,  my  boy.  WeU  done, 
ohl  fellow  1  Exams  seem  to  agree  with 
you,  eh  ?  '*  accompanied  by  a  slap  on 
the  back,  and  a  roar  of  jovial,  cougrat- 
ulatoPk'  laughter  ;  and  next  he  was  con- 
ducted up  to  her  ladyship,  who  made 
haste  to  pour  forth  u  pivity  speech,  and 
remark,  as  her  htisband  had  done,  on 
his  ifowl  looks,  '*  in  sjiile  of  those 
drtadjui  ctnttl  examinalions,'*  and  as  he 
turned  away  he  heard  his  prowess  rti- 


couuted  for  the  bene  tit.  of  the  surround- 
ing ladies,  who  with  one  accord  turned 
Ihcir  heails  his  way  and  exclaimed^ 
**How  interesting  !  " 

Five  o^clock  lea  was  going  on,  and  a 
group  of  young  people,  most  of  them 
cousins  of  some  sort  or  other,  were  eat/- 
tng  and  drinking  and  chattering  round 
the  luacups,  which  were  arranged  on 
small  tablus  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 
Some  of  the  girls  were  pretty  ;  some  of 
the  men  were  handsome  ;  and  all  were, 
or  seemed,  good-natured.  In  pailic- 
ular  Walter,  his  cousin  Walter,  the 
eldest  of  the  party,  was  very  good-na^ 
lured.  Walter  was  not  strong  enough, 
he  averred,  to  be  any  good  in  the  world 
himself.  He  had  such  a  beastly  bad 
head,  and  was  so  beastly  nervous,  he 
was  sure  he  should  never  get  through  a 
beastly  exam  ;  he  could  only  fall  down 
and  worship  any  fellow  who  did. 
Hadn't  Barty  had  an  awful  lime  of  it? 
Could  he  steep  at  nightfl  7  Could  he 
eat  his  meals  ? 

Barty  rather  wondered  why  every- 
body laughed  at  this.  AValter  was  sit- 
ting on  the  Qtl^Q  of  a  chair  eating 
nuitlins  ;  lie  did  not  know  what  he  had 
said  that  was  funny,  he  alleged  ;  and 
reached  forward  his  bund  for  another 
quarter  of  a  muffin  as  he  spoke. 

**  WeU,  Reggie  got  through  his  exana 
well  enough,"  siud  another  brother. 
*'  Of  coui*se,  he  did  not  come  out  tlrst, 
as  Barty  has." 

"Rather  not.  It  was  the  narrowest 
squeak,"  fn)m  Waiter. 

■'  At  any  rate,  ho  got  through. 
Barty,  bow  long  is  it  since  you  saw 
Reggie  ?  He  is  hei*e,  you  know. 
Here,  on  leave,  and  we  shan't  get  rid  of 
him  fur  another  month.  It  seems  to 
me  that  fellow  is  always  on  leave  ;  and 
whuu  he  isn't,  he  is  in  splenilid  quar- 
ters. At  York,  you  know.  The  most 
run  after  quarters  iu  Kngland.  Ah, 
hero  he  comes  I  "  and  Baity  had  an- 
other cheery  greetini;  from  another 
friendly  voice,  and  ihouqht  he  had 
never  before  done  justice  to  the  claims 
of  Captain  Ke^inald  Allerton.  iht;  eay- 
est,  smartest,  most  notablo  "  all  round  '*■ 
man  of  tho  Allerton  family. 

Iu  short,  ttie  boy's  cup  was  full,  and 
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his  heart  overflowed  with  ^gratitude  aad 
affection  towards  everybody. 

With  what  pleasure  he  made  his 
eTenlng  toilet !  All  his  little  accoutre- 
ments had  been  carefully  laid  out,  and 
he  derived  fresh  satisfaction  from  each 
new  ailidewom  for  the  first  time.  He 
had  gone. off  rather  early  to  dress,  and, 
aa  nothing  went  amiss,  was  down  be- 
fore any  one  else,  and  half  inclined  to 
back  out  of  the  great  lamp-lit  di-awiug- 
room,  and  retreat  up-staii*s  again  to 
wait  the  second  summons  of  the  gong, 
when  he  was  conscious  of  a  rustle  of 
skirts  behind  him. 

One  of  his  new  friends  of  the  tea- 
table,  no  doubt?  That  was  all  right. 
The  girls  had  all  been  as  "jolly"  to 
him  as  the  men,  and  when  tlie  little 
party  had  broken  up,  he  had  been  so 
entirely  at  ease  with  them  all  that  he 
turned  round  with  a  densatton  of  relief, 
prepai*ed  to  take  up  the  ball  and  cany 
it  on  where  it  had  been  left  off. 

The  next  moment  he  had  his  breath 
taken  away  I     Who  was  this  ? 

He  knew  indeed  that  there  were 
more  people  in  the  house  than  he  had 
yet  seen.  He  had  heard  allusions  made 
to  one  and  another,  iuquiiies  and  asides 
which  had  reference  to  guests  not  pres- 
ent, but  he  had  set  down  these  absen- 
tees in  his  own  mind  as  older  folks, 
contemporaries  of  Sir  Barton  and  Lady 
Allertou,  people  who  had  to  rest  in  tlie 
afternoon  and  take  care  of  themselves  ; 
and  uotably  a  certain  "Lady  Evelyn*' 
of  whom  he  had  heard  Captain  Allertou 
remark  that  she  had  gone  to  lie  down, 
and  was  having  her  tea  sent  up-stairs, 
he  had  dismissed  from  his  imagination 
as  an  absolutely  ceitain  member  of  the 
feeble  contingent. 

Several  queries  regarding  this  Lady 
Evelyn  had  been  made  upon  the  en- 
trance of  Reggie.  It  appeared  that  he 
had  been  driving  her  in  his  phaeton, 
and  was  thus  the  latest  authority  ;  and 
Barty  had  for  a  moment  vaguely  felt 
that  it  was  an  instance  of  good  nature 
on  the  part  of  the  dashing  soldier  to 
tool  about  an  old  woman  who  had  to  go 
and  lie  down  after  her  drive. 

He  underatood  Captain  AUe^ton^s 
good  nature  uowt 


For  he  saw  before  him  the  lovely 
chai'ming  face  of  a  girl  in  the  first 
flush  of  youth,  and. in  the  involuntary 
halt  and  hesitation  of  her  light  step 
which  betrayed  that  he  was  as  much  a 
stranger  to  her  as  she  to  him,  he  dis- 
cerned the  Lady  Evelyn  whom  he  had 
pictured  so  different. 

Was  it  the  stupidity  of  so  egregious 
an  error  which  made  him  now  thrill  to 
his  flnger-tlps  ?  Of  course.  One  does 
not  like  to  have  made  a  fool  of  oneself, 
even  in  secret.  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  feel  confused  and  uncomfortable. 
Barty  was  struggling  to  recover  self- 
possession  when  Fate  helped  him. 

Two  children  rushed  tnmultuously 
into  the  room ;  then  stopped  short, 
stariug  ;  and  the  whole  quartette  were 
80  obviously  at  a  deadlock  that  the 
case  was  desperate  ;  the  case  indeed 
was  so  desperate  that  the  little  boy,  a 
gallant  little  fellow  of  seven,  rose  to  the 
occasion. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ? "  said  he, 
manfully  holding  out  his  hand,  and 
stepping  up  to  Barty.  ^*  I  know  who 
you  are.  Cissy  doesnH,"  casting  a 
withering  glance  at  her,  "but  then, 
you  see,  she's  younger.  She  doesn't 
know  much.  You  are  the  gentleman 
who  won  the  medal — wasn't  that  it? 
We  were  talking  about  yon  in  the 
nursery.  Your  name  is  Barton  Man- 
uiugham  Allertou.  I  wish  mine  was. 
And,  I  say,  have  you  brought  the 
medal  with  you  ?  Let  Cissy  and  tue 
see  it,"  eagerly  pressing  closer.  "  Cis- 
sy, shake  hands.  We're  Percival  and 
Cissy  Manniugham,and  we're  stopping 
here  like  you  —  and " 

'•'•  And  will  you  present  me  to  that 
lady  also  ?  "  said  Barty,  coloring  very 
much,  but  feeling  it  must  be  done  ;  for 
the  young  lady,  who  whs  even  younger 
than  himself,  was  looking  at  him  with 
a  shy  interest  which  betokened  her  ap- 
proachable.     *'  You    are    quite     right 

about  me,  but "  and  he  tried  to 

talk  easily,  and  to  look  politely  and 
indifferently  interrogative. 

"  Oh,  that's  Lady  Evelyn,"  replied 
the  little  boy  promptly.  "I  say,  I 
don't  know  your  other  .name,"  to  her. 
"  We  alwnys  call  you  Ijady  Evelyn,  but 
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you  can  lull  him  tlic  rcsl  of  it  if  you 
like,*'  with  a  prtlroDiziu«»  wave  of  the 
haiul.  *"  Hi,  Cissy,  theru'a  the  second 
gong  going  to  be  sounded  ; "  and  away 
the  two  dashed  to  a  new  exclLenient. 

Ah,  well  !  it  ill  behoves  a  tliii*d  per- 
son to  speak  of  tlu-  brief  quarter  of  an 
hour  which  followed. 

Otdy  liflL'cn  minutes  !  And  in  Jifteen 
minulHs  tliu  mischief  was  done.  How 
it  came  aboul,  Burly  Allertou  never 
kuew,  aIlhou|,di  every  tone  and  move- 
ment in  that  little  trivial  scene  beeanio 
burnt  into  liis  memory,  bninded  ns  it 
were  with  a  hot  iron,  presently  ;  but  at 
the  moment  he  waa  only  consciouH  of  a 
confused  seuaatioa  of  delight,  nud  — 
all  was  over. 

The  boy  within  him  was  a  boy  no 
longer.  He  had  tasted  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  liia  lieml 
swam  with  the  intoxicating  draugbt. 

Antl  what  was  it  all  ?  Wherein  lay 
the  spell  ? 

This  was  pretty  much  all  that  passed. 
'*  You  arrived  when  I  was  out  lliia 
afternoon  ?"  in  feminine  accents. 

*'  1  believe  so.  1  came  about  live 
oVloi-k.'* 

**  y^'u  are  going  to  stay  for  the  hall  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  1  believe  ao.  I  can  only  stay 
a  few  days." 

"  1  know  ;  you  are  going  to  Ceylon. 
Wlmt  day  do  you  sail  7  '* 

A  few  explanations.  Then,  shyly, 
Lady  Evelyn  :  **  We  heard  of  your 
great  success.  Sir  Barton  and  Lady 
Allertou  were  so  pleased.  AVe  drank 
your  bealtl)  at  dintier.  I  was  here  the 
clay  the  news  came.  How  pleased  you 
must  have  been  ;  and  your  parents, 
and  nil.  But  1  suppose  they  are  —  are 
rather  unhappy  al>out  —  about  your  go- 
iug?^» 

JJnrty  smiled. 

**  I  had  once  a  brother  who  went  to 
Ceylon.''  Lady  Evelyn's  lone  lowered  ; 
be  looked  at  her  and  saw  her  eyes  were 
glistening.  *'  Jlc  was  glad  to  go,  but 
for  us  it  was  dreadful." 

Barty  smiled  no  more. 

*'  I  am  so  8orr)'  for  your  father  and 
mother,''  murmured  she  softly. 

**  Tbtink  you.  Oh,  I  — 1  don't  think 
they  mind,  you  know,"  Barty  hastened 


to  reassure  ner.  "There  are  such  a 
lot  of  us.  don'i  you  ki\ow.  I'm  only 
one  of  thirteen.  They  have  twelve 
left,"  and  in  spite  of  himself  a  faint 
l)ittemess  was  perceptible  in  the  young 
man's  tone.  He  was  saying  aloud  what 
he  had  often  Lold  himself. 

Lady  Evelyu  made  no  reply. 

'^  Is  —  whal  part  of  Ceylon  is  your 
brother  in  ?  "  inquired  Barty,  gaziug  at 
her  wilh  a  new  hope.  What  if  he 
should  meet  the  brother  ?  Make  friends 
wilh  the  brother?  Do  the  brother  a 
good  lurn  ? 

'^  lie  (lied  there  a  few  months  after 
he  went  out." 

In  the  silence  which  followed,  the 
quick,  short  breathing  of  each  was  dis- 
tinctly audilde.  They  might  have 
known  cnch  other  nil  their  lives  ;  such 
a  strange,  invisible  bond  luiil  sprung  up 
on  the  iuHLanl  between  them. 

Not  a  wurd  did  Barty  say.  lualead, 
he  let  his  eyes  rest  with  one  long,  de- 
vouring gaze  upon  the  tenderly  droop- 
ing face  before  him,  and  at  length, 
lifting  her  eyes,  she  met  liis. 

For  an  instant  she  felt  Suclined  to 
turn  away  ;  to  move  to  arioiher  part  of 
the  room  ;  have  no  more  such  confi- 
dences and  such  results;  but  somehow 
she — did  not.  Slie  just  stood  still, 
and  Barty  stood  beside  her. 

Bui,  womanlike,  Evelyn  was  the  lirst 
lo  recover  herself.  "  It  wns  not  kind 
of  me  to  say  that,"  she  murmured 
geiUly.  **  It  was  very  Ihonuhtless,  just 
when  you  are  going  out,  and  have  come 
Lo  say  good-bye  and  all.  I  don't  know 
how  I  rould.  But  it  nil  came  back  to 
me.  He  was  so  delighted  about  going, 
too,''  in  broken  sentences  —  -^and  he 
was  —  was  so  very  like  you.  I  thought 
of  liim  the  moment  I  saw  you.  Do  you 
mind  my  saying  that  7  lie  was  my 
favorite  brother;  we  were  just  every* 
thing  to  each  other.  Of  course  I  forget 
him   sometimes,   but  when    I  think  of 

him "  and  the  lovely  lit>8  trembled 

and  the  voice  sank  awny.  She  held 
out  Iter  han<l ;  neither  he  nur  she  quite 
knew  why,  but  Barty  took  it,  and  held 
it  fast. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  whispered  ;  and 
the  next  moment  hurriedlv  burst  from 
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him,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  her  veins 
tingling. 

This  was  the  story  of  the  mauvais 
quart  d^keure  Barty  AUerton  once  passed 
througli,  and  which  left  its  deeply  en- 
graven traces  on  all  his  after  life. 

When  the  other  people  came  in,  he 
did  not  feel  fit  to  talk  to  them,  or  to 
any  one.  He  wanted  to  he  let  alone  — 
to  think.  Mechanically  he  took  up  a 
book,  and  feigned  absorption  in  it ;  and 
luckily  the  guests  who  now  came  troop- 
ing in  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each 
other,  and  were  full  of  some  scheme 
which  had' just  been  started,  and  about 
which  he  as  yet  knew  nothing  ;  so  that 
he  was  permitted  to  buiy  himself  os- 
tensibly in  his  reading,  in  reality  in  a 
delicious  dream.  The  hand  which  had 
been  so  honored  slightly  trembled. 

Lady  Evelyn  did  not  reappear  till 
after  dinner  was  announced.  By  that 
time  Barty  had  begun  to  watch  for  her, 
and  listen  for  her.  His  heart  gave  a 
great  throb  as  she  came  in,  half  hiding 
behind  an  ample  dowager,  whose  skirts 
stretched  far  and  wide  ;  and  he  fan- 
cied she  kept  away  from  him,  and  ma- 
noeuvred to  be  out  of  his  sight  during 
the  long,  stately  meal. 

But  what  did  that  signify  ?  Had  she 
not  said  he  was  like  her  brother  —  her 
favorite  brother  —  the  brother  who  was 
"  just  ecerytking  "  to  her  ? 

All  through  the  meal  he  heard  the 
tender  thrill  with  which  the  acknowl- 
edgment was  made ;  as  he  gazed 
blindly  in  front  of  him,  he  saw  the 
drooping  eyelids,  the  flushed  cheek, 
the  tremulous  Up ;  and  when  othei-s 
laughed  and  bantered  gaily,  lie  never 
once  heard  the  sound  of  her  laugh  ; 
and  when  he  now  and  again  could  steal 
a  glimpse  down  the  board,  he  never 
saw  her  brows  lit  up  with  merriment. 

Indeed,  she  was  ouce  reproached 
openly  for  her  pensive  mood,  and 
Barty,  hearing  the  charge,  caught  his 
breath,  but  was  too  far  off  to  note  the 
effect  it  produced  ;  indeed  the  glitter- 
ing repast  to  which  he  had  looked  for- 
ward, and  which  was  to  others  a  gay, 
mirthful  feast,  was  to  liim  a  perio<l  of 
feverisli  suspense,  almost  maddening 
in  its  lengthy  duration. 


In  the  end  he  had  a  trifling  reward. 
Lady  Evelyn  Sauterue,  passing  by 
Barty  Allerton*8  chair,  dropped  her 
fan,  and  received  it  again  from  his 
hands,  and  her  low-toned  "  Thank 
you  "  lingered  with  him  and  supported 
liim  until  release  came,  and  he  had 
once  more  the  burning  hope  of  getting 
near  her,  looking,  listening,  gathering 
up  the  humblest  crumbs  of  notice  that 
fell  his  way. 

He  sprang  up  as  though  a  chain  had 
snapped  when  the  gentlemen  rose  to 
rejoin  the  ladies  after  dinner.  But,  oh, 
cruel  disappointment !  Lady  Evelyn 
was  nowhere  visible  when  he  entered 
the  drawing-room.  Had  she  vanished 
already  ?  "Was  he  to  see  her  no  more 
that  night  ?  Perhaps  she  was  not 
strong  ?  She  had  had  to  rest  after  her 
drive  in  the  afternoon,  he  remembered. 

"  Mr.  Allerton,  will  you  let  me  show 
you  these  photographs  ?  They  may 
interest  you  as  you  are  going  to  the 
East." 

A  few  minutes  before  Evelyn  had 
excused  heraelf  from  joining  in  the 
round  game  Avhich  was  being  set  on 
foot,  on  the  plea  that  she  wished  to 
show  her  collection  of  Eastern  photo- 
graphs to  Mr.  Allerton,  who  was  likely 
to  be  interested  in  them. 

This  had  been  assented  to  immedi- 
ately. "She  is  always  mad  about  the 
East,  you  know,"  the  girls  whispered 
to  each  other.  '*  Ever  since  her 
brother  died  there," 

"  Hum,  ah  !  "  said  Sir  Barton,  when 
he  came  in,  **  showing  poor  Ra!ph*8 
l)hotograph3,  is  she  ?  Poor  girl ! 
Barty  knows  to  be  careful,  does  he  ? 
He'll  not  say  anything  to  hurt  her  feel- 
ings ?  "  eying  the  pair  from  a  distance. 
"  Oh,  I  should  let  them  alone,"  in  an- 
swer to  a  suggestion  from  his  wife. 
"  They  seem  getting  on  all  right,  and  if 
it's  any  pleasure  to  her  —  I  thought 
she  seemed  mopish  at  dinner  —  it  was 
that  she  was  thinkiug  of,  no  doubt ; 
she  has  never  got  over  poor  Ralph's 
death.  It  will  do  her  good  to  be  left  to 
Barty  for  a  bit,  as  she  seems  to  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  him." 

It  never  occurred  to  Sir  Barton  to 
reflect  that  there  was   one   to  whom 
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such  intercourse  iniglit  not  ••<lo  good." 
He  aud  bis  were  rutber  iu  iiwe  of  Ludy 
Evelyn,  a  muideu  of  high  degree,  with 
wbom  a  fatuily  alUauee  wau  desinible, 
but  who  was  somewhuL  ditlicull  of 
luaimgvraeut.  **  A  luetllesome  filly,  * 
Ihoroughbred  iu  every  fibre  !  "  the  old 
man  termed  her  ;  and  he  was  wont  Li* 
caution  young  and  old  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  wiLli  Liidy  Evelyn  lo  bu- 
wnrc  of  *'  rubbing  her  u^i  the  wi*ong 
way." 

Eighteen  months  i)rcviouaIy  the 
young  girl  ha<l  endured  hur  tirsl  greal 
borrow,  and  thia  wait  the  Ijrbl  oceuyiua 
on  which  8he  had  visiied  Norlli  AUer- 
to*i  Manor  since ;  wherefore  every- 
thing was  to  be  done  to  soothe  and 
cheer  her  Bpints^  and  woo  betide  any 
unfortunate  speaker  who  in  Uie  opin- 
ion of  host  or  bobtefis  niadu  an  ill-timed 
allusion  or  (lippaut  jest. 

Captain  Allcrion  said  the  governor 
was  absunl  upon  the  point,  lieally 
they  oould  not  all  be  expected  to  re- 
incnibKr  that  every  word  beginning 
with  a  C  might  have  reference  to  Cey- 
lon. Aud  as  for  Evelyn  Sauternc,  ahe 
was  a  nice  enough  girl,  aud  pretty,  and 
all  that,  but  he  did  wiah  the  fi;ovoruor 
would  not  make  such  a  coufouuded 
fuss  about  her. 

Even  when  out  of  Sir  Barton^s  sight, 
the  yttung  man  avowed  that  he  fell  hoL 
and  cold  when  conversation  would  turn 
upon  "  spicy  breezes,-'  and  lliat  sort  of 
thing.  It  had  not  been  his  iloing  Lhnt 
he  had  driven  Lady  Evelyn  in  the 
phaeton,  though  he  had  acquiesced 
in  tlie  arrangement.  He  adrairad  the 
young  lady  ;  her  appeui-anoe,  her  nuik, 
her  fortune,  were  all  that  he  could  de- 
sire, cr^o,  he  meant  to  **goin'*  for 
her,  iu  his  own  phrase  ;  but  he  dis- 
cerned iu  ihe  sudden  and  complete 
prostration  of  Barly  Allerlou  an  excel- 
lent means  of  eseape  from  a  ceriaiu 
amount  of  thraldom. 

Evelyn  was  so  young,  so  serious,  so 
terribly  iu  earnest  about  everytliiug. 
It  was  a  bore  to  have  to  take  life,  eveu 
for  the  lime  being,  iis  she  took  il. 

She  would  improve;  as  his  wife  she 
would  Icaiu  that  she  luust  do  as  others 
did,  aud  foel  as  they  felt ;  but  at  pres- 


ent he  was  as  well  aware  aa  his  fatlicr 
could  be  that  he  must  bend  to  Ihd 
humor  of  his  fair  one,  not  expect  her  to 
bend  to  his.     This,  we  say,  wsis  a  bore. 

Now  it  would  be  just  llie  thing  if 
ihiH  young  cadet,  who  had  obviously 
been  struck  all  of  a  heap  at  ilrsL  sight, 
would  take  Ljuly  Evelyn  off  his  hand& 
every  now  and  theu,  and  leave  him 
tree  to  have  his  jokes  with  gayer  folks. 
lie  wanted  to  laugh  aud  chaiT,  and 
keep  everybody  in  a  roar.  That  wa» 
his  t'dh.  It  irked  hliu  to  be  forced  to 
moon  iu  a  corner,  paying  lus  homage 
to  a  chit  of  a  girl  who,  ho  Imlf  sus- 
pected, wimld  lis  soon  have  beeuak>ne  ; 
especially  wheu  iu  the  distauce  lie  could 
hear  echoes  of  fun  iuto  which  he  could 
readily  have  entered.  Several  of  the 
girls  were  mucli  belter  sport  than  Eve- 
lyn Saulerne  ;  nuu>h  utore  amusing  com- 
panii>ns,  easier  lo  get  on  with  ;  and  if 
he  might  only  relax  with  them  ui  inter- 
val, tie  would  be  ready  to  pursue  his 
couritshiji  tu  the  nmin. 

Accordingly,  ('a])tain  Allerton  waraily 
iiueouded  his  father's  uotiuaa  on  tha 
subject.  "As  you  say,  sir,  Barly  is 
the  very  man  for  her.  I'oor  girl  !  She 
can't  help  it,  aud  it's  awfully  creditable 
lo  her  and  all  that,  to  be  so  lender- 
hearted  ;  but  I'm  not  particularly  good 
at  the  serious  dodge  myself.  Now,  If 
she  gels  it  all  out  with  Barty,  and  talks 
away  to  him  about  Ualph^s  dying,  and 
exhibits  his  tomb  (nice,  cheerful  sub- 
ject for  Barty,  ain't  it  ?  especially  at 
the  present  ninmeni),  she'll  be  ready 
for  me  when  she's  in  wlmt  the  pueta 
call  the  *  liglitor  vein.'  " 

"  Eh  ?  Oh,  yes,  of  course,*'  assented 
Sir  Barton.  "  Let  her  talk  to  Barty 
by  all  means.  It  wonH  uiatier  ou 
his  account,  I  suppose,^'  tloubtfulty. 
*•  There's  no  time  for  anything  to  hap- 
pen ;  he  sails  on  Fiiday  week.  Aud, 
besides,  he's  too  full  of  himself  ;  oh, 
let  her  talk  lo  Baity  by  all  means." 

Wo  have  no  »imco  to  dwell  on  tlio 
brief  Elysium  which  ensued.  To  our 
poor  boy  it  was  tlivided  into  two  pe- 
riods, those  in  which  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  Lady  Evelyn,  and  those  iu 
which  he  was  not.  Apart  from  her  lie 
was  feverish,  restless,  tilled  with  awUd 
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tumult  of  hopes  and  fears,  conscious 
only  of  one  passionate  longing  to  be 
again  by  her  side  ;  when  there  he  was 
held  fast  as  though  by  a  spell,  soothed, 
charmed,  and  pacified,  past  and  future 
forgotten,  living  only  in  the  present. 

Other  people  looked  placidly  on. 
*'  Don't  you  think  it  is  rather  a  shame  ?  " 
one  would  say  occasionally.  But  the 
answer  was  nearly  sure  to  be  after  this 
fashion,  "  Pooh  1  he's  but  a  boy.  It's 
all  in  the  day's  work  with  him.  He 
may  as  well  have  his  little  flirtation, 
poor  fellow,  if  he  enjoys  it,  considering 
how  soon  it  will  be  over.  It  is  only 
making  the  days  pass." 

Making  the  days  pass  1  Oh,  the  irony 
of  the  phrase  if  they  had  but  known  I 
The  days  that  were  flying,  melting, 
vanishing,  as  it  was  I  The  days  that 
were  to  be  forever  beheld  in  the  retro- 
spect as  beneath  a  burning  magnifying 
glass  I  The  days  that  found  this  poor, 
infatuated  fool  madly  pursuing  one  end 
and  aim,  deaf  and  blind  to  all  besides, 
— and  that  left  him  as  mad,  as  deaf, 
as  blind  as  before. 

By  day  he  moved  and  walked,  rode 
and  drove  by  Evelyn's  side.  At  night 
be  hung  on  her  skirts,  gazed  upon  her 
when  she  sang,  claimed  her  as  his  part- 
ner in  the  dance. 

Captain  AUerton  laughed  and  looked 
on.  He  had  no  fear ;  was  not  Barty 
to  sail  on  Friday  ? 

The  same  reflection  quieted  his  father 
and  contented  his  mother.  They  all 
wished  Barty  well.  It  would  be  some- 
thing for  him  to  know  that  the  future 
bride  of  his  cousin  was  his  very  good 
friend,  when  by  and  by  Reggie's  mar- 
riage should  be  announced.  As  for 
Evelyn  ?  Of  course  it  was  only  be- 
cause of  the  real  or  fancied  resemblance 
to  her  lost  brother  that  she  permitted 
the  open  and  obvious  worship,  the 
adoration  which  made  every  one  smile  ; 
for  although  to  her  no  one  smiled,  or 
hinted,  she  could  hardly  help  knowing 
what  they  all  thought. 

The  days  waned. 

^'  I  say,  old  fellow,  you'll  go  off  in  a 
halo  of  glory,"  exclaimed  Sir  Barton's 
jolly  voice.  **  It's  a  glorious  idea  that 
of   yours,  taking  yourself   off   in   the 


middle  of  the  ball.  Quite  romantic,  by 
Jove  1  Just  when  the  dancing  is  at  its 
height,  dresses  flying,  music  clashing, 
hey  I  presto  I  begone  I  and  you  are 
seen  no  more  !  Away  you  sail  for  the 
East,  leaving  all  of  us  humdrum  folks 
in  statu  quo  I  That's  what  you  young 
fellows  like.  Going  off  with  a  dash 
and  a  splash.  Puts  some  spirit  into 
the  thing,  hey  ?  " 

"I  hope  you  will  have  everything 
packed  before  the  ball  begins,  Barty," 
said  Lady  AUerton.  "  You  won't  mind 
my  saying  so,  but  the  truth  is,  your 
room  will  have  another  occupant  after 
the  ball.  Major  Mansbridge  is  to  sleep 
here  —  he  is  to  dress  in  Reggie's  room 
—  and  his  things  will  be  taken  along  to 
yours  after  you  are  gone." 

^*It  shall  be  ready  for  him.  Cousin 
Frances."  Lady  Allerton's  name  was 
Frances. 

"  You  know  how  glad  we  should  have 
been  to  keep  you  longer,  Barty." 

"  Thank  you,  I  know." 

'*  But  as  you  have  to  go " 

Barty  rose  up. 

"  I  think  if  you  donH  mind  —  it  would 
simplify  matters  for  the  housemaids  if 
you  would  see  to  your  things  being 
packed  now,"**  hinted  the  hostess. 
"  Thomas  or  William  will  do  the  actual 
work,  but  young  men  are  particular ; 
you  would  like  to  know  where  each 
thing  is,  particularly  with  a  long  voy- 
age before  you  and  only  one  night  at 
home." 

His  face  was  turned  from  her,  his 
eyes  were  fastened  on  tlie  door. 

"  Ah,  here  you  come,"  exclaimed  the 
speaker  gaily,  as  it  opened.  "  Evelyn, 
my  dear,  I  want  you  for  a  moment. 
Come  with  me " 

"No,"  said  a  deep,  hoarse  voice  bo- 
side  her,  "come  with  wie.  Lady  Eve- 
lyn, jpZcasc,  Lady  Evelyn  —  for  the  last 
time — come  —  with  me."  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  impassioned  bitter- 
ness of  the  prayer,  the  significance  of 
"for  the  last  time." 

The  girl's  face  crimsoned.  "  You 
want  to  show  me  something  ?  Oh, 
certainly,"  she  murmured  as  lightly  as 
she  could.  "  Lady  AUerton  will,  I 
know,  excuse  a — a  traveller"  faintly. 
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''If  I  can  be  of  auy  use,"  but  as  she 
apoke  A  gny  party  bui*Hi  it^  and  even 
Barly  saw  tUat  Ibe  mouieut  was  iuau- 
epicious. 

»•  Never  miiul,  never  mind,"  he 
whispered  liuniedly.  *^  It  was  nothiui^ 
—  particular.  It  will  do  —  any  tiiuo." 
Theu  in  her  ear,  *•  Only  let  lue  have 
some  time  —  to-night  —  between  the 
dances  —  before  I  go.  You  will,  won't 
you  ?     Just  a  luoiucnt,  because  it  is  my 

last  day "  she  brukc  fi*om  liini  and 

rushed  out  of  the  room.  IIu[)pi]y  the 
room  was  nearly  dark  ;  uo  one  saw. 
Yet,  afterwanU,  some  alleged  thai  they 
had  felt  a  curious  seusatiou. 

I^dy  Allertou's  ball  was  the  l)est 
Uiat  had  taken  place  iu  the  neighbor- 
hood for  years.  Not  only  was  it  at- 
tended by  all  whom  she  most  desired  to 
welcome,  but  specially  large  parties 
had  buL-tk  luisembted  for  It  In  the  OitTer- 
eut  country  seats,  and  somehow  every- 
body wished  to  go,  and  there  were  uo 
backsUdei's. 

By  eleven  o*clock  dancing  was  in  full 
swing.  The  great  saloons,  the  corri- 
dors, the  galleries  and  landings  were  all 
alive  with  gaily  dressed  revellers,  and 
light  tread  and  lighter  jest  and  lauirh- 
ter  i-esounded  through  the  perfumed 
air.  In  tlio  eyes  of  Buriy  Alteriuu  it 
was  a  scene  of  slmuge,  weird  beauly. 

He  was  a  good  dancer,  and  had 
looked  eagerly  forwanl  to  the  hall.  As 
Sir  Barton  said,  itc  had  rather  pleased 
himself  with  the  idea  of  vauisliiug 
from  the  midst  of  it,  when  it  turned  out 
tlntt  he  would  have  to  leave  by  the 
Dightlmn  a  fi  w  hours  sooner  than  was 
at  tirst  i*upiH»«ed,  —  but  now  an  unut- 
terable heaviness  of  spirit  changed  all. 
Instead  of  its  being  merely  a  joyous 
frolic  to  which  something  of  ze»t  was 
added  by  his  own  inner  excitement  and 
agitation,  it  was  iu  lus  eyes  a  species  of 
Paradise  from  which  he  was  about  to 
be  ejected.  Many  aud  many  a  time 
might  those  around  him  thus  meet  in 
mirth  aud  jollity  ;  but  he  ?  —  ah,  nevor 
again  would  his  feet  tread  a  measure  in 
thofte  gay  halU,  never  more  would  his 
ears  listen  to  the  clash  of  sweet  music 
from  that  gallery,  never  more  would 
hifi  arms  encircle  that  sparkliug  form  ! 


He  danced,  knowing  not  with  whom, 
unless  one  and  one  alone  were  his 
partner.  When  compelled  to  yield  her 
up,  ho  followed  her  with  his  eyes, 
neglecting  all  besides,  till  recalled  by 
others  to  his  duly  —  and  even  these  by 
and  by  let  him  alone. 

"Don't  bully  him,  poor  devil!" 
Ueggie  Allcrton  was  heard  to  mutter. 
*'  Let  him  go  hang  in  peace  !  I  am 
afiaid  we  liave  carried  this  too  far  as 
it  is  ;  "  for  he  had  caught  a  vision  of  a 
haggai'd  face  aud  white  lips,  nud  it  had 
uuule  hiui  uioinL^nturily  uncomfortable. 
When  Barty  eanui  up  to  chiini  Ijidy 
Kvelyn  from  Captain  Allerton's  arm, 
he  aasentod  hastily,  and  glanced  with 
something  of  apprehension  into  the 
other's  face.  As  the  pair  withdrew, 
ho  muttered  again  to  himself,  "  V*n>\: 
devil  I  " 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  said  all  this, 
but  I  could  not  help  it." 

Far  away  belund  piles  of  green  iu 
the  dim  conservatory  a  boy  an<l  a  girl 
—  they  were  little  more  —  were  sitting. 
lie  was  holding  her  hand  ;  she  was 
weeping. 

*'  I  am  going  so  soon,  and  perhaps 
we  shall  never  meet  again  ;  I  lUou<:lit 
[  might  just  lei  yon  know —  nothing 
more.  I  don't  want  anything  from 
you.  You  have  been  —  so  kind — 'lo 
me  as  it  is.  Xow,  good-bye."  Ho 
bent  over  her  for  a  moment.  AVhetlier 
she  raised  her  face  to  his  or  not  he 
never  knuw,  but  it  was  not  turned 
jiside.  He  had  one  kiss.  All  his  life 
long  he  vowed  he  would  remind  him- 
self he  bad  had  that  one  kiss.  It  satis- 
tied  him. 

The  next  day  but  one  an  Eastern 
cadet  sailed  for  Ceylon. 

Wliether  the  life  which  had  seemed 
all  rose  color  to  Barty  AUerton  in  thu 
first  moment  of  success  and  nuticipa- 
tion,  would  have  realized  his  dream» 
luid  nothing  interveneil,  it  is  not  for 
any  one  to  say.  He  could  not  with  any 
precision  have  ascertained  even  for 
himself.  He  might,  he  probably  would, 
have  enjoyed  the  voyasre  out  ;  he  might 
aud  probably  would  have  taken  kindly 
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to  the  life,  especially  during  the  first 
two  years,  spent  as  tliey  were  in  the 
society  of  other  youug  men  of  his 
own  age,  all  busily  employed  in  learn- 
ing the  different  languages  which  were 
to  be  of  use,  and  when  not  thus  en- 
gaged, in  pastimes  and  amusemeuls  ; 
he  might  not  even  have  minded  the 
monotony  which  followed,  when  he  had 
been  sent  off  to  administer  justice  in 
a  remote  village  where  lonely  days, 
mouths,  and  years  glided  by  almost  un- 
relieved by  any  variety. 

But  that  one  week  in  England  had 
changed  the  aspect  of  all.  As  many 
will  understand,  it  was  not  so  much  the 
reality,  as  the  hot  'glamour  cast  over  it 
by  the  boy^s  own  excited  imagination, 
which  played  such  havoc  with  his  blood. 
We  know  how  it  had  all  worked  out. 
We  can  divine  the  rest. 

In  lonely  mountain  tracks,  on  long, 
solitaiy  expeditious,  in  the  hush  of 
night,  in  the  first  gleams  of  breaking 
day,  he  would  see  it  all  again  —  the  last 
scene  oftenest.  Often  and  often  he 
woke  with  the  light  waltz  tune  throb- 
bing in  liis  ears.  Ho  saw  himself  pass- 
ing dowu  tlie  broad  staircase,  felt  the 
touch  of  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder  — 
his  cousin  Reggie's,  Reggie  had  volun- 
teered to  see  him  off  —  he  heard  the 
gay  music  striking  up  afresh,  and  saw 
the  couples  pouring  in  from  gallery  and 
corridor.  He  wondered  where  Evelyn 
was. 

Again,  he  was  with  Evelyn  in  the 
faintly  glimmering  conservatory.  He 
heard  the  sobbing,  and  felt  the  little 
baud  in  his  drenched  with  tears.  She 
gave  him  the  flowers  she  wore  (here 
he  would  lake  them  from  his  bosom 
and  press  them  to  his  lips),  he  poured 
forth  his  heart,  unchecked,  undis- 
turbed, and  he  kissed  her  wet  cheek. 

Sometimes  he  wondered  how  an 
oveiTuling  Providence  could  have  dealt 
so  cruelly  with  him  as  -to  have  let  his 
fresh-won  laurels  be  thus  crushed  so 
quickly  and  unsparingly  ;  for  Barty 
was  a  religiously  brought-up  young 
man,  and  believed  in  God,  after  a 
simple,  stmghtforward  fashion.  He 
had  thanked  God  on  his  knees  for  his 
success  oa  the  night  which  followed  the 


announcement  of  it ;  he  had  desired 
and  still  desired  to  lead  a  life  worthy 
of  a  man  born  to  immortality  ;  but  iu 
moments  of  bitterness  he  would  feel 
that  he  could  have  done  his  duty  better 
had  he  never  met  Lady  Evelyu  Sau- 
terne. 

And  yet  he  knew  iu  the  depths  of  his 
soul  that  he  could  not.     He  had  learnetl 

—  what  had  he  not  learned  from  that 
one  deep  draught  of  pure  love  ?  It 
softened  and  mellowe<l  every  rugged 
point  iu  his  resolute  nature ;  it  im- 
planted purer  and  nobler  aspirations- 
in  his  breast ;  it  pointed  to  another 
goal  than  that  of  mere  worldly  success 
for  his  ambitiou  ;  it  added  years  to  his 
youth. 

No  one  in  his  own  home  ever  knew 
what  made  Bai*ty*s  letters  so  different 
from  those  which  it  had  been  expected 
he  would  write.  Instead  of  rattliug  ac- 
counts of  gaieties,  belles,  flii*tattous  — 
or  of  what  was  perhaps  more  in  Bar- 
ty's  line,  fresh  "  scores,"  as  the  result 
of  indomitable  energy  and  hard  work 

—  there  was  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact 
sobriety  and  an  underlying  earnestnesa 
of  tone  in  the  details  of  his  daily  life, 
which  sometimes  caused  the  uarrative 
to  be  voted  "  slow "  by  his  volatile 
young  brothers  and  sisters  ;  Barty  con- 
tent with  simply  doing  his  duty,  and 
not  aiming  at  brilliancy  or  distinction^ 
was  a  new  thing. 

Those,  however,  who  went  to  see 
young  Allerton  in  his  novel  sphere  — 
he  was  at  a  remote  station,  far  away 
from  any  city  or  town,  but  still  he  did 
occasionally  have  a  visitor  —  those,  we 
say,  who  now  and  then  looked  him  up, 
and  partook  of  his  hospitality,  were 
wonderfully  charmed  witli  their  host, 
and  he  made  more  friends  than  he  had 
ever  done  before.  He  had  not  been 
particularly  popular  iu  boyhood ;  he 
had  been  too  self-engrossed ;  too  keen 
on  pressing  forward  and  upward  ;  too 
certain  that  all  which  was  wortli  the 
winning  in  life  was  to  be  had,  provided 
fame  and  fortune  were  won. 

But  one  and  all  went  away  from  the 
solitaiy  little  station  thinking  what  a 
good  fellow  Barty  Allerton  was  I  How 
awfully  kind,  and  friendly,  and  uua^ 
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suiuing  [  How  anxious  to  maku  things 
pleasnnt  1  It  was  rallier  rough  on  hirn 
8Ui*ely  to  be  planted  down  in  such  a 
**  beastly  hole  I  " 

Yet  DO  one  ever  heard  a  complaiut 
of  the  "beastly  hole/'  Only  after  a 
light-hearted  traveller  had  departed, 
and  Barty  had  seen  him  off,  and 
watched  him  riding  briskly  back  to 
happier  hunting-grounds,  he  would 
sometimes  turn  round  with  naiglif  and 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  day  when 
he  saw  his  name  posted  up  "  First"  on 
tlic  walls  of  Burlington  House. 

Five,  six,  seven  years  passed. 

A  friend  arrived  one  day  unexpect- 
edly at  the  station.  He  had  been  there 
not  very  long  before,  and  IumI  taken  a 
fancy  to  Barty,  and  Barty  to  him  ; 
wherefore  the  solitary  resident  re- 
joiced, made  a  little  feast,  brightened 
up  his  spirits  which  were  at  a  low  ebb 
At  the  moment,  and  lisked  for  English 
news. 

*'  1  can  tell  you  one  piece  of  English 
news,"  observed  his  friend,  looking 
somewhat  keenly  at  hitn,  '^  that  will 
put  a  little  color  into  those  thin  cheeks 
of  yours,  or  I  am  miataken.  I  think 
IMl  keep  it  till  after  dinner.  What 
have  you  been  doing  to  yourself  ?  You 
don't  look  half  as  fit  as  when  I  wft« 
here  before — and  you  were  nothing  to 
boast  of  then." 

*'Oh  —  I  —  I  suppose  I  have  run 
down  a  bit,"  said  Barty  quietly.  '*  It's 
the  hot  weather.  And  I  have  been 
seedy.  I  shall  be  all  right  again  by 
and  by." 

*'  You  won't,  if  you  slop  here  much 
longer,"  said  his  friend  abruptly. 

A  faint  smile  on  Barty's  part ;  he 
had  got  to  stop  ;  what  was  the  use  of 
saying  more  7 

"  Y'ou  don*t  ask  for  my  news,"  pur- 
sued the  speaker.  •*  I  must  give  it 
without  demand,  then.  Look  here, 
when  I  waa  here  last  you  told  me  about 
—  some  one,  you  know." 

Barty  nodded.  He  had.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  great  and  sore  hunger  for  sym- 
pathy he  had  let  his  secret  be  drawn 
from  him. 

'■It's  about  her,"  said  his  friend, 
turning  round  to  secure  a  fresh  atti- 


tude, aud  also  to  face  another  quarter 

—  not  that  in  which  his  companion  sat. 
"  1  am  a  great  chum  of  a  chum  of  hera 

—  fact  is,  I'm  going  to  bo  married  to  a 
girl  you  never  heard  of,  but  who  is  the 
bosom  friend  of  Liidy  Evelyn  Siiuterne. 
What  do  you  think  this  girl  of  mine 
said  to  mo  the  other  day  7  She  said. 
Go  and  fetch  Barty  AJterton  home. 
Tell  him  to  pack  up  his  traps  and 
tramp  for  England.     D'ye  take  me  7  " 

^*N  —  no,"  faintly. 

"No?  ril  put  it  plainer  then.  The 
Allert-ons  at  home  can't  make  anything 
of  that  job  you  wot  of.  Evelyn  Sau- 
terne  is  her  own  mistress  now,  and  can 
do  as  sho  pleases,  and  marry  whom  she 
chooses  ;  and  she  won't  have  Reggie 
at  any  price  ;  says  he's  a  drivelling 
idiot  —  or  as  good  as  says  it.  Says 
there's  only  one  man  uf  the  AUerton 
family  she  —  well  you  can  guess  the 
rest.  You  know  pretty  much  who  the 
'one   mau '   is;    and   you   can    divine 

what    that    man    had    better    do  

Eh  ?  "  looking  round.  **  Eh  f  Oh,  I 
smj !  Poor  fellow  !  This  conies  of 
living  alone,  you  know.  I  told  you 
you  hod  better  go  home.  And  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is  I  am  come  to  take 
you.  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  out  of 
my  sight  lill  I  see  you  on  the  shores  of 
Old  England.  Couldn't  face  Muriel  if 
I  did.  She  gave  me  the  tip,  aud  I  tell 
you  she  got  it  straight  from  JiL*adquar- 
lers.  My  ortlers  were  to  Ond  you  out, 
and  if  you  were  still  of  the  same  miud 
in  regard  to  Lady  Evelyn  as  when  you 
came  out  —  and  of  course  I  knew  you 
were,  for  hadn't  you  told  me  ?  —  1  waa 
to  take  you  by  the  shoulder  and  say, 
*■  Right  about  face  ;  home  by  the  next 
steamer  I '  So  now,  old  chap,  pull 
yourself  together ;  do  —  there's  a  good 
chap  I  And  if  we  haven't  two  wed- 
dings this  spring " 

And  they  had. 

And  Barty  began  to  grow  young 
again  ;  and  his  life  was  once  more  all 
Hooded  with  sunshine  ;  but  in  the 
depths  of  his  humble,  happy  heart  he 
never  grudged  the  experience  which  he 
was  wont  to  think  had  taught  him  all 
he  ever  knew. 

L.  13.  Walfoed. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  V:i:z£iRE. 

I  PASS  from  oue  valley  to  another  in 
this  suuny  P^rigonl  —  land  of  memory- 
haunted  ru ina ,  cap ti vating  romance , 
and  atUl  more  captivating  truffles  ;  but 
wherever  I  wander  I  have  the  rocks 
near  me,  flashing  their  entire  naked- 
ness under  the  blue  sky,  or  dmwiug 
about  their  flanks  a  draping  of  foliage, 
which  is  light  or  sombre  as  the  leaves 
of  oak  or  ilex,  box  or  hazel,  juniper  or 
sumach,  may  dwell  upon  the  note  that 
rules  both  color  and  feeling. 

I  am  now  at  Les  Eyzies,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Vdz^re  ;  a  paradise  of  excep- 
tional richness  to  the  scientific  bone 
and  flint  grubber  on  account  of  the 
very  marked  predilection  shown  for  it 
by  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age,  polished 
and  unpolished.  It  is  about  five  in  the 
morning,  and  the  woods  along  the  cliffs 
are  just  beginning  to  catch  the  pale  fire 
of  the  rising  sun.  Just  outside  my 
open  window  are  about  twenty  cliick- 
ens  in  the  charge  of  two  mother  hens, 
and  as  they  have  not  been  long  awake 
they  do  their  utmost  to  make  a  noise  in 
the  world  like  other  creatures  tliat  are 
empty.  As  soon  as  the  neighbor's 
door  is  open  they  enter  in  a  body,  and 
march  towards  the  kitchen.  A  female 
voice  is  heard  to  address  something 
sharply  to  them  in  p(Uois  ;  there  is  a 
scuffle  in  the  passage,  and  all  the  chick- 
ens scream,  together  as  they  rush  be- 
fore thQ  broom  into  the  road.  This  is 
how  the  Tillage  day  opens. 

I  am  waiting  for  a  man  who  has  un- 
dertaken to  show  me  some  caverns  in 
the  neighboring  rocks.  Meanwhile, 
another  comes  along  and  makes  myste- 
rious signs  to  me  from  the  road.  He 
is  barefoot  and  ragged,  and  does  not 
look  as  if  he  had  a  taste  for  regular 
work,  but  rather  as  if  he  belonged  to 
the  somewhat  numerous  class  who  live 
by  expedients  and  have  representatives 
in  all  ranks  of  society.  He  has  a  small 
sack  in  his  hand,  to  which  he  points 
while  he  addresses  me  in  palois,  I  tell 
him  to  come  in.  The  sack  contains 
crayfish,  and  now  I  know  the  reason  of 
his  mysterious  air,  for  all  fishing  is  pro- 
hibited at  this  time,  and  he  is  running 


the  gauntlet  of  the  garde-piche^  who 
lives  close  by.  The  poor  i*agarauffin 
has  been  out  all  night,  wading  in  the 
streams,  and  his  wife,  who  looks,  if 
possible,  more  eager  and  hungry  than 
himself,  is  waiting  near,  keeping  watch. 
He  offers  his  crayfish  for  three  sous  tho 
dozen,  and  I  buy  them  of  him  without 
feeling  that  respect  for  the  law  and  the 
spawning  season  which  I  know  I  ought 
to  have.  But  I  have  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  bad  example.  There  was  a 
procureur  de  la  r^publique  not  far 
from  here  the  other  day,  and  the  first 
thing  he  asked  for  at  the  hotel  was 
fish. 

Presently  the  other  man  —  the  one  I 
am  waiting  for  —  shows  himself.  He 
is  a  lean  old  soldier  of  the  £mpire,  with 
a  white  moustache,  kept  short  and  stiff 
like  a  nail-brush.  He  is  still  active,  and 
if  he  has  any  disease  he  is  in  happy 
ignorance  of  it ;  uevei'theless,  he  con- 
fides to  me  that  it  is  in  the  legs  that  he 
begins  to  feel  his  seventy-two  years. 
His  face  has  a  very  startling  appear- 
ance. It  is  so  scratched  and  torn  that 
it  makes  me  think  of  the  man  of  the 
nursery  rhyme  who  jumped  into  the 
quickset-hedge  ;  and  as  it  tnrns  out, 
this  one  was  just  such  another,  only 
his  movement  was  involuntary.  He 
tells  me  how  he  came  to  be  so  disfig- 
ured. He  was  coming  home  with  some 
cronies,  at  a  late  hour,  from  one  of 
those  Friendly  Society  meetings  which 
in  France,  as  in  England,  move  the 
bottle  as  well  as  the  soul,  when,  owing 
to  an  irregularity  of  the  road  for  which 
he  was  in  no  way  to  blame,  he  took  an 
unintentional  dive  down  a  very  steep 
bank,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
dense  forest  of  brambles.  As  lie  was 
quite  unable  to  extricate  himself,  his 
companions,  after  a  consultation,  de- 
cided to  haul  him  up  by  the  legs  ;  and 
it  was  to  this  manner  of  being  rescued 
that  he  attributed  most  of  the  damage 
done  to  his  ears. 

We  passed  under  the  ruined  castle 
of  Les  Eyzies,  which  was  never  very 
large,  because  the  shelf  of  rock  on 
which  it  was  built  would  not  have  ad- 
mitted of  this  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
very  conveniently  situated   for  the  ra- 
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pncioim  iioble  who,  acu<»r<liiig  to  the 
Inuliiion,  nL  one  limo  lived  thei-e 
nnU  tormented  Die  iiilmbiuinls  uf  the 
Burrouiidini^  region.  Aichiteeturally 
tlie  niin  is  unimportanl  ;  but  it  Ik  very 
|MCluruHquv,  with  the  overleitninjf  rock 
nbovc,  and  ihc  clustered  roofs  below. 
Tlie  village  is  cunliniied  up  Ihe  marshy 
vnllcy  of  the  Deiine,  whicli  here  joins 
that  of  the  Vtixfere.  In  llic  face  of 
tlie  ovcrleaning  roi:kB  nro  orilices  tlmt 
BlHke  the  nttcntion  nt  once  b^*  their 
shape,  whieh  distingtUHliey  them  from 
nntural  caverus.  They  have  beeu  all 
fashioned  like  coinnioti  doors  or  win- 
dows on  the  recliiti;^ular  principle. 
wliich  proveK  that  Lhey  are  Hut  arliHciul 
openings  of  human  dwellings.  Tlie 
men  who  made  their  home&  in  the  tilde 
of  the  precipice,  and  wlio  cut  the  r<K  k 
to  fiuil  their  need>(,  nui^t  have  let  Iheni- 
BclvcB  down  from  the  top  by  means  of 
ft  rope.  To  what  age  these  Tixiglodytes 
belonged,  nobody  knows,  but  it  ib  mU 
doubled  that  they  came  after  the  llinl- 
workiug  savages,  whoso  implements 
are  fouod  in  the  natural  caverns  and 
shelters  uenr  the  gi*ound. 

We  continued  up  the  valley  of  the 
Bcune.  The  banks  under  the  rocks 
were  ataired  with  primroses,  ami  from 
the  rocks  Ihcmsolvcs  there  Iiimg  wiih 
cotoneaster  the  large  and  graceful  wliile 
blossoms  of  tlmt  limeHtonc-loving  shrub 
the  amelanchier.  In  the  centre  of  Ihc 
valley  ttlrelclied  the  nnir>fb,  tiaming 
gold  with  dags  and  callba,  and  dotted 
with  white  vuIiTian,  The  green  fre>gs 
leaped  into  ibe  pools  and  runnels,  bury* 
ing  themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  shock 
of  a  footstep  ;  but  the  tadpoles  sported 
recklessly  in  tlie  sunny  waler,  for  as 
yet  their  legs  as  well  as  tlicir  troubles 
wei*c  to  come.  I  confess  that  this  long 
morass  by  the  sparkling  Beunc,  fre- 
quented by  the  heron,  tlie  snipe,  Ibc 
water-hen.  and  other  creatures  that  seek 
the  Holilude.  interested  me  more  than 
the  caverns  which  1  had  set  out  lo  see. 
I  nevertheless  followed  the  old  man 
into  them,  and  tried  to  admire  all  tlna 
he  showed  me ;  but  there  was  not  a 
stiUactite  six  inches  long  the  end  of 
which  had  not  been  knocked  off  wiih  a 
»tick  or   htouc.     The  nn^cr  that  one 


feels  at  such  mutilation  of  the  water^s 
beautiful  w*»rk  deslroys  Ibe  pleasure 
tlmt  one  would  otherwise  derive  from 
these  caves  in  the  Hmeslone. 

A  visit,  however,  lo  the  now  cele- 
brated cavern  knuwn  as  the  Gnttte  do 
Granville  repaid  me  for  ttie  trouble  of 
reaching  it.  It  lies  a  few  milus  to  the 
north  of  Les  Eyzies,  in  the  midst  of 
very  wild  and  barren  country.  From 
any  one  of  the  heights  the  laiidscaiic 
on  every  side  is  seen  to  be  composed  of 
hills  covered  with  dark  forest  and  sep- 
arated by  narrow  valleys.  Here  and 
there  the  white  x*ock  stands  out  from 
tlie  enveloping  woods  of  oak,  ilex,  and 
chestnut,  or  the  arid  slope  sliows  its 
waste  of  stones,  whose  iiakcihiess  the 
dry  lavender  vainly  liiea  to  cover  with 
a  light  mantle  of  blue-grey  tufts.  U  !» 
thejsc  sterile  places  which  yield  Iho 
best  truffles  of  P^rigord.  One  has  ta 
climb  or  descend  a  steep  wooded  bill  to 
reach  the  cavern,  for  the  ouirauce  is 
on  Ibe  side  of  il.  The  metayer  acts  as 
guiilc,  and  his  tterviccs  are  indispen- 
sable, for  there  are  few  subterranean 
labyrinths  so  exteusive  and  so  puzzlings 
as  this. 

Although  the  principal  galler)'  is 
barely  a  mile  in  length,  Lhei*e  are  so 
many  ramilicalions  that  one  may  walk 
for  l»oui*»  without  making  a  c^miplete 
exploration  of  the  da.*dalian  corrid(>rs, 
even  with  the  help  of  the  guide.  With 
surtkicnt  string  to  lay  down  and  candles 
to  light  him,  a  stranger  might  enter 
thesu  depths  alone  and  come  to  no 
barm,  but  if  he  despised  the  string  and 
trusted  lo  his  memory  he  would  sooii 
have  reason  to  wish  that  lie  had  re- 
mained on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where,  if  be  lost  himself,  there  would 
bo  fellow-cii*atures  to  help  him.  Now 
with  the  sticky  and  tenacious  clay  Irv- 
ing to  pull  off  his  boots  nt  everj'  step, 
now  walking  like  a  monkey  on  hands 
and  feet  (o  keep  his  bead  from  contact 
with  the  rock,  ho  would  gr<)W  weary 
after  an  hour  or  so  and  begin  to  wish 
to  go  home,  or,  at  any  i*al(!,  to  the 
hotel  ;  but  Ihc  more  his  desire  to  see 
daylight  again  took  shape  and  clearness, 
the  more  bewildered  he  would  become, 
and  farther  iiud  farther  he  would  prot>- 
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ably  wander  from  the  small  opeuiug  in 
the  side  of  the  hill.  Thus  he  might  at 
length  hear  the  moan  of  water,  and  if 
it  did  not  scare  him  he  would  see  by 
the  glimmer  of  his  solitary  candle  the 
gleam  of  a  stream  rushing  madly  along, 
then  plunging  deeper  into  the  earth,  to 
reappear  nobody  knows  where.  This 
cavern  offers  little  of  the  beauty  of 
stalactite  and  stalagmite  ;  but  the  roof 
in  many  places  has  a  very  curious  and 
fantastic  appearance  derived  from  lay- 
ers of  flints  embedded  in  the  solid 
limestone  and  exposed  to  view  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  rock  or  the  wash- 
ing action  of  water.  They  can  be  best 
likened  to  the  gnarled  ami  brown  roots 
of  old  trees,  but  they  take  all  manner 
of  fanciful  forms. 

The  little  house  in  which  I  am  living 
stands  almost  on  the  spot  where  some 
l}articular]y  precious  skeletons,  attrib- 
uted to  prehistoric  men  and  women, 
were  dug  up  about  twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  late  Mr.  Christy  was  here 
busily  disturbing  the  soil  that  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  unmoved  for  ages. 
The  over-leaning  rock,  which  is  sep- 
arated from  my  tempoi*ary  home  only 
by  a  few  yards,  probably  afforded  shel- 
ter to  generations  of  those  degraded 
human  beings  from  whom  the  anthro- 
pologist who  puts  no  bridle  on  his  hobby- 
horse is  pleased  to  claim  descent.  Near 
the  base  is  one  of  those  symmetrically 
scooped-out  hollows  which  are  such  a 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  formation 
here,  and  which  suggest  to  the  irrev- 
erent that  a  cheese-taster  of  prehistoric 
dimensions  must  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  rocks  when  their  con- 
sistency was  about  the  same  as  that  of 
fresh  gruyfere.  According  to  one  theory 
they  were  washed  out  by  the  sea,  that 
retired  from  the  interior  of  Aquitaine 
long  before  the  interesting  savages 
who  made  arrow-heads  and  skin-scrapers 
out  of  fliuts,  and  needles  out  of  boue, 
came  to  this  valley  and  worked  for  M. 
Lartet  and  Mr.  Christy.  Others  say 
that  the  sea  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fashioning  of  these  hollows,  but 
that  they  were  made  by  the  breaking 
and  crumbling  away  of  the  more  fri- 
able parts  of  the  limestone  under  the 


action  of  air,  frost,  and  water.  While 
members  of  learned  societies  discuss 
such  questions  with  upturned  noses,  a 
rock  above  them  will  sometimes  be 
unable  to  keep  its  own  countenance, 
but,  simulating  without  flattery  one  of 
the  human  visages  below,  will  wear  an 
expression  of  humor  liendish  enough 
to  startle  the  least  superstitious  of 
men. 

Upon  the  lower  part  of  my  rock  is 
hanging  the  wild  I'ose  in  flower,  and 
above  it  is  a  patch  of  grass  that  is 
already  brown,  although  we  are  in  the 
fii*3t  week  of  May  ;  then  upon  a  higher 
grass-grown  steep  is  a  solitary  ilex, 
looking  more  worthy  of  a  classic  repu- 
tation than  many  others  of  its  race. 
Its  trunk  appears  to  rise  above  the 
uppermost  ridge  of  bare  rock,  and  the 
outspread  branches  with  tlie  sombre 
yet  glittering  foliage  are  marked  against 
the  sky  that  is  blue  like  the  bluebell, 
as  motionless  as  if  they  had  been  fixed 
there  by  heat,  like  a  painted  tree  on 
porcelain. 

On  tlie  other  side  of  the  house  is  a 
small  balcony  that  looks  upon  the  road, 
the  peaceful  valley,  and  the  darkly 
wooded  cliffs  just  beyond  the  V^zfere. 
During  the  brief  twilight —  the  twilight 
of  the  South,  that  lays  suddenly  and 
almost  without  warning  a  rosy  kjas 
upon  tlie  river  and  the  reedy  pool  ^-.I 
sometimes  watch  from  the  balcony  the 
barefooted  children  of  the  neighbors 
playing  upon  the  white  road.  Poor 
village  children  I  As  soon  as  a  wan- 
derer gets  to  know,  them,  he  leaves 
them  never  to  see  them  attain.  Livinjr 
in  a  great  city  is  apt  to  dull  the  sensi- 
bility, and  to  close  men  up  in  them- 
selves. In  a  village  you  become 
forcibly  interested  in  surrounding  hu- 
manity, and  enter  into  the  lives  and 
feelings  of  others.  A  young  woman 
died  yesterday  in  child-birth  and  was 
buried  to-day.  Everybody  felt  as  if  the 
awful  shadow  that  descended  upon  the 
lonely  house  across  the  river  had  passed 
close  to  him  and  lier  and  left  a  chill  in 
the  heart.  When  the  uncovered  wagon 
bearing  the  deal  coflln  wrapped  in  a 
sheet,  aud  having  nt  the  head  :iu  up- 
right cross  of  flowers  and  leaves  that 
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shook  nml  swayed  with  the  jolting  of 
U>i«  rustic  Iiearse,  moved  towards  the 
church,  nearly  Uiu  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation followed.  Only  tho.  day  before 
anotlicr  woninu  was  earned  along  the 
same  white  road  towards  the  little  cem- 
elei*)',  but  thu  cotBn  then  was  borne 
upon  the  KJiouUlers  of  four  persoua  of 
lier  own  sex.  Now  and  again  fatigue 
brought  the  bearers  to  a  standstill  ; 
tlicn  Llicy  would  change  shoulders  by 
changing  places.  And  the  white  coffin 
moving  up  and  down  as  a  waif  on  the 
swell  of  the  sea,  passed  on  towards 
Ur'.  glowing  west,  wlicre  presently  the 
purple-tintod  wings  of  evouing  covered 
it. 

But  the  pcasnnts  are  not  sentimon- 
talials  ;  far  from  it.  Always  pmctiwil, 
they  arc  very  quick  to  perceive  (.lie 
futility  of  nursing  grief,  and  especially 
llie  unreasonableness  of  wishing  people 
back  in  the  world  who  were  no  longer 
nble  to  do  their  share  of  lis  work.  A 
young  ujua  came  into  the  village  with  a 
donkey  and  cart  to  fetch  a  coffin  for  his 
father  who  had  jusl  died. 

*'vl|ic  /  I  dare  say  he  waa  old/*  was 
the  ivfleclion  of  our  servant — a  Quer- 
cynoise.  If  it  had  been  the  old  father 
who  had  come  to  fetch  a  cotlin  for  the 
young  ni:in,  she  would  have  found 
something  more  sympathetic  to  say 
than  that. 

Sometimes  at  sunset  I  climb  the 
rugged  hill  behind  the  house.  Then 
the  stony  soil  no  longer  dazzles  by  its 
white  gUtler,  but  takes  a  soft  lint  of 
orange,  or  rose,  or  lilac,  according  to 
the  slain  of  the  sky,  and  there  is  uo 
light  in  the  rocky  South  that  so  ten- 
derly touches  the  soul  as  this.  Here 
the  spurge  drinks  of  the  wine  of  heaveu 
wilh  golden  lips  wide  open  ;  but  the 
hellebore,  which  has  already  lost  all 
its  vernal  greenness,  and  is  parched  by 
the  drought,  ripens  its  drooping  seeds 
sullenly  on  the  shadowy  side  of  the 
jutting  crag,  and  seems  to  Imle  tlie  sun. 
Iligher  and  yet  far  below  the  plateau 
is  a  Utile  field  where  the  lately  cut 
grass  has  been  thrown  into  mounds. 
Here  the  light  seems  to  gain  a  deeper 
feeling,  and  the  small  vineyard  by  the 
side  holds  it  loo.    It  is  one  of  the  very 


few  old  vineyards  which,  after  being 
stricken  nearly  unto  death  by  the 
phylloxera,  have  revived,  and  by  some 
unknown  virtue  have  recovered  the  sap 
and  spirit  of  life.  The  ancient  stocks 
gnarled  and  knotted,  and  as  Uiick  as  a 
man's  arm,  toge.lher  witli  the  fresh 
green  leaves  and  the  hanging  bunches 
of  buds  that  promi.sc  wine,  wear  a  color 
that  cannot  be  rightly  named  — a  trans- 
parent, subtle,  vaporous  tint  of  golden 
pink  or  purple,  which  is  the  gift  of  Uiis 
warm  and  wonderful  light.  A  cricket 
Ihat  has  climbed  np  one  of  the  tender 
shoots,  strikes  a  low  note,  which  is  like 
the  drowsy  chirrup  of  a  roosting  bird. 
iLis  the  fii'st  touch  of  a  fiddler  in  the 
night's  orchestra,  and  will  soon  be 
taken  up  by  thousands  of  other  crick- 
ets, bell-tinkling  toad:s,  and  creaking 
frogs  in  the  valley,  and  the  solitary  owl 
that  hoot-s  from  the.  hills.  Below,  how 
the  river  seems  to  sleep  under  the 
dusky  wing>j  of  gathering  dreams  where 
the  white  bridge  spans  it  I  Beyond, 
where  the  blue-grt:ea  sk}'  is  cut  by  ft 
bmkeu  line  of  hill  and  tree,  the  rocks 
become  animated  in  the  clear  obscure, 
and  llie  apparently  dead  matter,  rous- 
ing from  its  apathy,  takes  awful  forms 
and  expressions  of  life. 

My  small  boat  had  been  lying  on  the 
V^z^ie  several  days  doing  nothing 
when  I  decided  upon  a  little  water- 
faring  as  far  as  Lc  Mousticr.  This  boat 
had  no  pretensions  to  beauty.  It  had 
been  knocked  together  with  a  few  deal 
boards,  and  it  hod,  :us  a  matter  of 
course,  a  Hat  bottom,  for  a  boat  with  a 
keel  would  be  quite  unsuitable  for 
Lravclllng  long  distances  on  rivers 
where,  if  you  cannot  float  in  four 
inches  of  water,  you  must  hold  your- 
self in  constant  readiness  to  get  out  and 
drag  or  push  your  craft  over  the  stones. 
This  exercise  is  ver>^  amusing  at  the 
age  of  twenty, but  the  fun  grows  feeble 
as  time  goes  on.  My  boat  was  not 
made  to  he  rowed,  but  to  be  paddled, 
cither  with  the  short,  single-bladed 
paddle  which  is  used  by  the  (iahermcn 
of  the  Dordoguc,  and  which  thoy  call  a 
*•■  shovel,"  or  by  the  one  that  is  dipped 
on  both  siflcs  of  the  canoe  alternately. 
There  being  rapids  about   every  half 
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mile  on  the  Vdz^re,  and  the  current  In 
places  being  very  strong,  I  realized  that 
no  paddler  would  be  able  to  get  up  the 
stream  without  help,  and  so  I  induced 
my  landlord  to  accompany  me  and  to 
bring  a  pole.  He  was  a  good-tempered 
man,  somewhat  adventurous,  with 
plenty  of  information,  and  a  full-fla- 
vored local  accent  that  often  gave  to 
what  he  said  a  point  of  humour  that 
was  not  intended.  The  voyage,  there- 
fore, commenced  under  circumstances 
that  promised  nothing  but  pleasant- 
ness. It  was  a  perfectly  beautiful  Hay 
afternoon,  with  a  fresh  north  breeze 
blowing  that  tempered  the  ardor  of  the 
sun. 

The  water  changed  like  the  moods  of 
a  child  who  has  only  to  choose  the  form 
and  manner  of  liis  pleasure.  Kow  it 
pictured  in  its  large  eye,  whose  depth 
seemed  to  meet  eternity,  the  lights  and 
forms  and  colors  of  the  sky,  the  rocks, 
and  the  trees  ;  now  it  leapt  from  the 
shaded  quietude  and,  splitting  into  two 
or  more  currents,  separated  by  willowy 
islets  or  banks  of  pebbles,  rushed  with 
an  eager  and  joyous  cry  a  hundred 
yards  or  so ;  then  it  stopped  to  take 
breath,  and  moved  dreamily  on  again. 
Where  the  water  was  shallow  was  many 
a  broad  patch  of  blooming  ranunculus  ; 
so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  fairies  had 
been  holding  a  great  battle  of  white 
flowers  upon  the  river.  AVe  glided  by 
the  side  of  meadows  where  all  the 
waving  grass  was  full  of  sunshine.  On 
the  bank  stood  purple  torches  of 
dame's  violet,  and  the  dog-rose  climb- 
ing upon  the  guelder  rose  was  pictured 
with  it  in  the  water.  On  the  opposite 
bank  stood  the  great  rocks  which  have 
caused  this  part  of  the  river  to  be 
called  the  Gorge  of  Hell.  Here,  too, 
human  beings  in  perpetual  terror  of 
their  own  kind  cut  themselves  holes  in 
the  face  of  the  precipice  and  lived 
where  now  the  jackdaw,  the  hawk,  the 
owl,  and  the  bat  are  the  only  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  Middle  Ages  the  English 
companies  turned  the  side  of  the  preci- 
pice into  a  stronghold  which  was  the 
terror  of  the  surrounding  district.  The 
rock  shows  some  curious  traces  of  their 
work. 


Having  passed  the  first  rapids  easily, 
we  talked,  and  the  conversation  turned 
upon  —  cockchafers  1  My  companion 
had  been  much  impressed  by  the 
strange  doings  of  a  party  of  gypsy 
children  whom  he  had  lately  passed 
on  the  highroad.  One  of  them  had  i 
climbed  up  a  tree,  the  foliage  of  which 
had  attracted  a  multitude  of  cockchaf- 
ers, and  he  was  shaking  down  the 
insects  for  the  others  to  collect.  But  it 
was  not  this  that  made  the  teller  of  the 
story  stop  and  gaze  with  astonishment ; 
it  was  the  use  to  which  the  cockchafers 
were  put.  As  they  were  picked  up 
they  were  crammed  into  the  children's 
mouths  and  devoured,  legs,  wings,  and 
all.  At  drst  he  thought  the.  small 
gypsies  were  feasting  on  cherries.  He 
declared  that  the  sight  disgusted  him, 
and  spoilt  his  appetite  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  In  this  I  thought  his  stomach 
somewhat  inconsistent,  for  I  knew  of  a 
little  weakness  that  he  had  for  raw 
snails,  which,  to  my  mind,  are  scarcely 
less  revolting  as  food  than  live  cock- 
chafers. He  would  take  advantage  of  a 
rainy  day  or  a  shower  to  catch  his 
favorite  prey  upon  his  fruit-trees  and 
cabbages.  Having  relieved  them  of 
their  shells  and  given  them  a  rinse  in 
some  water,  he  would  swallow  them 
as  people  eat  oysters.  He  had  a  firm 
belief  in  their  invaluable  medicinal  ac- 
tion upon  the  throat  and  lungs.  His 
brother,  he  said,  would  have  died  at 
twenty-three  instead  of  at  fifty-three 
had  it  not  been  for  snails.  I  have  met 
many  others  in  France  with  the  same 
faitii  and  the  same  admirable  disposi- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  the  Creator's 
bounty.  That  any  of  them  should 
criticise  gypsies  for  eating  cockchafers 
shows  wliat  creatures  of  prejudice  we 
all  are. 

After  passing  the  Xine  Brothers  — a 
name  given  to  nine  rocks  of  rounded 
outline  standing  by  the  water  like 
towei-s  of  a  fortress  built  by  demigo<1a 
—  we  had  our  worst  flght  with  the 
rapids,  and  were  nearly  beaten.  It 
was  the  last  push  of  the  pole  from 
the  man  behind  me  when  he  had  no 
more  breath  in  his  body  that  saved  us 
from  bcinir  whirled  round  and  carried 
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back.  Before  one  guU  utsed  L41  il,  Ihe 
ttCDsaiiou  of  struggling  up  a  river 
whvro  il  dusceiiiU  a  rocky  channel  nl  a 
I'alhcr  eicep  grndient  is  a  liltlc  bewil- 
dciiDg.  The  Uiwh  of  Uie.  water  dazzk*, 
uiiU  iU  nvpid  niovuiuent  luiikes  oni^ 
giddy.  Tliere  in  no  excUeiniMil,  how- 
ever, so  exhilarating  as  that  ivhicli 
coni,u5  of  a  Imitl  batllc  willi  one  of  tlio 
forces  of  nature,  especially  wlteu  na- 
ture does  not  gel  the  besl  of  il.  This 
lug-of-wiu'  over,  we  werB  going  along 
anioollily  upon  rather  deep  water  when 
I  h4'.ard  a  ^phisli  behind  ino,  and  on 
looking  round  saw  my  companion  in  a 
lM)siliun  tliul  did  ni)t  afford  him  luuch 
opportunity  for  gestieuialiou.  He  was 
up  to  his  middle  iu  the  water,  but 
hftched  on  to  the  sidt;  of  the  hoal  with 
his  lieeis  and  haud«.  He  liad  given  a 
vigorous  push  with  his  pole  upon  a 
8ione  that  roUnd,  and  hi»  rolled  loo. 
Now  the  boat  buing  very  light  and  nar- 
row, an  effort  on  his  part  Lo  return  lo 
liis  former  position  would  have  tilled  it 
with  water:  so  he  remained  still  while 
I,  bringing  my  weight  to  buar  on  the 
other  sid<>.  managu<1  to  haul  liim  up  by 
tlie  aini!*.  After  ihi^  exp»;rl<^nce  he 
was  rosllcss  and  apparently  uncomfort- 
able, and  we  had  not  gone  ranch  far- 
ther Ijofore  he  expressed  a  wish  lo  laud 
ou  Lhe  edge  of  a  Held.  Here  he  took 
•off  the  garmcnls  which  he  now  felt 
"Wrif.  superfluous,  vigorously  wrung  the 
water  out  of  ttii^ni,  and  spread  them  in 
the  snn  to  dry.  1  left  him  there  lighl- 
ing  with  tlie  tiles,  whose  curiosity  and 
enl-erprise  were  naturally  excited  by 
Huch  rare  good  luck,  and  went  lo 
drcnm  a  while  in  the  shadow  of  the 
i*ock  on  lhe  very  edge  of  which  arc  the 
miupuris  of  the  luiued  cusllu  of  La 
Miideleinc.  This  is  the  most  pictur- 
esque bil  ol  the  valley  of  Lhe  V^zijre  ; 
bui  to  feel  all  the  romance  of  it,  and  alt 
LUe  pttelry  of  a  perfect  uniou  of  rocks 
and  ruin,  trees  and  water,  one  must 
ghde  upon  the  river  thai  here  is  deep 
and  calm,  and  i.'s  full  of  that  mystery 
of  iiiUuitely  inlcrmingled  shadow  and 
reduction  wliich  i^  thu  hope  and  the 
despair  of  the  lands«»pe  painter.  Now 
iu  this  mouth  of  May  the  shrubs  that 
duug  to  the  furrowed  face  of  Uie  while 


rock  were  freshly  green,  and  tlie  low 
plaint  of  the  highthigale  and  (he  joc- 
und cry  of  the  more  distant  cuckoo 
broke  llie  sameness  of  the  great  chorus 
of  grasshoppers  iu  the  sunny  mead- 
ows. 

When  I  returned  to  my  companion, 
I  found  that  he  was  clothed  again,  hut 
not  in  a  oontcuted  frame  of  mind.  He 
accompanied  me  as  far  as  Tiirsac^  and 
then  started  off  home  on  fool.  Jle  had 
had  enough  of  the  river.  There  was 
still  8Utlicit*nt  daylight  for  me  to  con- 
tinue the  voyage  lo  Le  Mousiier,  hut 
apart  from  the  fact  that  I  could  not  get 
up  the  rapids  alone,  I  was  quite  wilUug 
lo  pass  the  night  at  Tursac.  Having 
chained  the  boat  to  a  willow,  X  walked 
through  the  meadows  towards  a  group 
of  Jiouses,  in  the  mi<lst  of  which  stood 
a  church,  easily  distinguished  by  its 
walls  and  tower.  Wlien  I  had  ajv 
ranged  mailers  for  the  night,  I  passed 
through  the  doorway  of  this  Hllle 
church,  under  whose  vault  the  same 
human  story  that  begins  with  the  chris- 
tening, receives  a  new  impetus  from 
n»arriago,  and  is  .jrought  lo  au  end  by 
the  funeral,  liatl  been  repealed  by  so 
many  sons  alter  their  fathers.  The  air 
was  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  roses 
from  the  Ijidy  Chapel,  where  a  Hllle 
lamp  gleamed  on  Me  ground  beside  the 
altar.  As  the  auu  went  down,  the 
roses  and  leaves  began  lo  brighten  with 
the  shine  of  the  lamp,  liko  a  garden 
corner  in  Ihr  earl)  moonlight. 

At  ihe  inn  1  met  one  uf  those  com- 
mercial travellers  who  work  ntmut  in 
the  rural  disti'icls  of  Fnuice,  driving 
from  vilhige  to  village  with  their  sam- 
ples, fiercely  coujpeling  fur  the  favors 
of  the  rustic  shopkeeper,  doing  their 
utm«wt  to  gel  before  one  another,  and 
be  the  tirst  bee  that  sucks  the  (lower, 
taking  advantage  of  one  anothcr^s  er- 
rors and  acctdtiuts,  but  always  good 
frieuds  and  excellent  table  companions 
when  they  meet.  I  learnt  tl»at  tny 
new  acquainlance  was  *'  iu  the  dra- 
pei*y.''  We  were  con»pariiig  notes  of 
our  experience  in  the  rough  country 
of  the  Corrfeze,  when  he,  as  he  rolled 
up  another  cigarette,  said  :  — 

*'  1  had  learnt  to  put  up  wlUi  a  good 
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deal  in  the  Corr^ze,  but  oue  day  I  had 
a  Burpriae  which  was  too  much  for  me. 
I  had  dined  at  one  of  those  aubergcs 
that  you  have  been  speaking  of,  and 
then  asked  for  some  coffee.  It  was  an 
old  man  who  made  it,  and  lie  strained 
it  through  —  guess  what  he  btraincd  it 
through?" 

I  guessed  it  was  something  not  very 
appropriate,  but  was  too  discreet  to 
give  it  a  name. 

"  Eh  bien  !  It  was  the  heel  of  an 
old  woollen  stocking." 

"  And  did  you  drink  the  coffee  ?" 

''No.  I  said  that  I  had  changed  my 
mind." 

We  did  not  take  any  coffee  that 
evening.  We  had  something  less  likely 
to  set  the  fancy  exploring  the  secrets 
of  the  kitchen,  where  through  the  open 
doorway  wc  could  see  our  old  peasant 
hostess  seated  on  her  little  bench  in 
the  ingle  and  nodding  her  head  over 
the  dying  embers  of  her  hearth.  Her 
husband  was  induced  by  the  traveller 
to  bring  up  from  the  cherished  corner 
of  his  cellar  a  bottle  of  the  old  wine 
of  Tursac,  made  from  the  patriarchal 
vines  before  the  peslilential  insect  drew 
the  life  out  of  them.  The  hillsides 
above  the  V^z^re  are  growing  green 
again  with  vineyards,  and  again  the 
juice  of  the  gi*ape  is  beginning  to  flow 
abundantly  ;  but  y^ara  must  pass  be- 
fore it  will  be  worthy  of  being  put  into 
the  same  cellar  with  the  few  bottles  of 
the  old  wine  which  has  been  treasured 
up  here  and  there  by  the  grower,  but 
which  he  thinks  it  a  sacrilege  to  dtink 
on  occasions  less  solemn  than  mar- 
riages or  christenings  in  the  family. 

"You  can  often  coax  the  old  wine 
from  them,"  said  my  knowing  compan- 
ion, "if  you  go  the  right  way  to  work." 

"  And  what  is  the  secret  ?  " 

"  Flattery ;  there  is  nothing  like  it. 
Flatter  the  peasant  and  you  will  be 
ahnost  sure  to  move  him.  Say,  'Ah, 
what  a  time  that  was  when  you  liad 
the  old  wine  in  your  cellars  !  *  He 
will  say,  ^IPeat-ce  pas^  monsieur!^  ami 
brighten  up  at  the  thought  of  it.  Then 
you  will  continue  :  *  Yes,  indeed,  that 
was  a  wine  wortli  drinking.  There 
was  nothin;;  like  it  tu  be  found  within 


fifty  kilometres.  What  a  bouquet  I 
What  a  fine  goM  du  tervoir! '  He  will 
not  be  able  to  bear  much  more  of  this 
if  he  has  any  of  the  wine.  Unless  you 
are  pretty  sure  that  he  has  some,  it  is 
not  worth  while  talking  about  It.  Ex- 
pect him  to  disappear,  and  to  come 
back  presently  with  a  dirty-looking 
bottle,  which  he  will  handle  as  tenderly 
as  if  it  were  a  new  baby." 

Those  whose  travelling  in  France  Is 
carried  out  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  guide-books  —  the  writers  of 
which  nurse  the  reader's  respectability 
with  the  fondest  care  —  will  of  course 
conclude  that  the  best  hotels  in  the 
wine  districts  are  those  in  which  the 
best  wine  of  the  country  is  to  be  had. 
This  is  an  error.  The  wine  in  the  larger 
hotels  is  almost  invariably  the  "  wiue 
of  commerce  ; "  that  is  to  say,  a  mix- 
ture of  different  sorts  more  or  less 
"  doctored  "  with  sulphate  of  lime,  to 
overcome  a  natural  aversion  to  travel- 
ling. The  hotel  keeper  in  oi-der  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  wine  merchants  —  all  mix- 
ers—  who  stop  at  his  house,  distributes 
his  custom  amongst  them.  Those  who 
set  value  on  a  pure  vin  du  pays  with  a 
specific  flavor  belonging  to  the  soil 
should  look  for  it  in  the  little  out-of- 
the-way  auberge  lying  amongst  the 
vineyards.  There  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  old  stock  is  still  left,  and  if 
the  vigneron-inukeeper  says  it  is  the 
old  wine,  the  traveller  may  confidently 
believe  him.  I  have  never  known  in 
such  cases  any  attempt  at  deception. 

The  next  morning  I  reached  Lc  Mou- 
stier.  Here  the  valley  is  broad,  but 
the  rocks,  which  are  like  the  footstools 
of  the  hills,  shut  in  the  landscape  all 
around.  Those  naked,  perpendicular 
masses  of  limestone,  yellow  like  ochre 
or  as  white  as  chalk,  and  reflecting  the 
brilliance  of  the  sun,  must  have  afforded 
shelter  to  quite  a  dense  population  in 
the  days  when  man  made  his  weapons 
and  implements  from  flints,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  contemporane- 
ously with  the  reindeer.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  digging  and  searching  that 
has  gone  on  of  late  years  on  this  spot, 
the  soil  in  the  nei<;hborhood  of  the  in- 
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babiled  caverns  anil  shelters  is  still  full 
of  the  traces  of  prehistoric  nitin. 

Shortly  before  m}'  cot«in<^,  a  savant 
—  everybody  is  called  a  savant  here 
who  goes  about  like  a  cMffonnier  with 
his  nose  towards  Uie  ground — gave  a 
man  two  francs  to  bo  allowed  to  dig 
for  a  few  hours  in  a  corner  of  his  gar- 
den. The  man  was  willing  enough  to 
have  his  ground  cleared  of  stones  on 
Uiese  terms.  The  ««ca«t  therefore  went 
to  work,  and  wht*n  he  left  in  llie  even-  [ 
ing  he  took  with  him  half  a  sackful  of  » 
flints  and  bones. 

In  a  side  vallty  close  to  Le  Mouslier 
is  a  line  of  high  vertical  or  overleaniug 
rocks.  A  ledge  accessible  from  the  | 
ground  runs  along  the  face,  and  nearly  : 
in  the  centre,  and  at  the  back  of  it,  are  j 
numerous  hollows  in  the  calcareous  j 
stone,  some  natui*al,  and  others  partly  i 
scooped  out  with  the  aid  of  metal  im- 
plements wliosB  marks  ^^V-atill  be 
seen.  Each  of  these  shenDw^as  in- 
habited. Holes  and  recesses  have  been 
cut  in  the  walls  to  servo  for  various 
domestic  purposes,  and  on  the  ground 
are  traces  of  tireplacos,  reservoirs  for 
water,  etc.  The  original  inhabitants  of 
these  hollows  may  have  been  savages 
no  more  advanced  in  the  art«  than 
those  who  worked  flints,  but  it  is  cer- 
tiiin  that  the  latest  occupiers  were  much 
more  civilir.ed.  Rows  of  holes  roughly 
cut  in  the  limestone  show  where  the 
ends  of  beams  once  rested,  and  the 
use  of  these  timbci-s  was  evidently  to 
support  a  roof  that  covered  much  of 
the  ledge.  It  \^  quite  certain  that  peo- 
ple lived  here  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
they  might  do  so  now  hut  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  up  water.  The  se- 
curity which  the  position  afforded  could 
hardiy  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
days  when  the  inhabitants  of  Guyenne 
were  scpnnited  into  two  chief  cate- 
gories—  robbers  and  those  who  were 
continually  being  robbed.  One  must 
therefore  be  guarded  agninsl  wild  talk 
about  prehistoric  man  in  connection 
with  these  rock  dwellings,  which  in 
many  cases  were  used  as  fortresses 
during  the  three  hundred  years'  slnig- 
gle  between  the  English  and  French  in 
A(]uiiaine. 


M}'  water-faring  back  to  Les  Eyzieff 
was  far  easier  than  the  voyage  up- 
stream. Xeverthelcss,  there  was  some 
excitement  in  U.  for  when  the  rapids 
were  reached,  the  current  snatched  the 
boatf  as  it  were,  from  me,  but  carried 
me  with  it,  by  little  reefs  each  marked 
out  as  an  islet  as  white  as  snow,  by 
the  floating  flowers  of  the  water  niunn- 
culus  ;  but  when  its  strength  failed,  it 
left  me  to  drift  where  in  tlio  dark 
shallow  of  rock  and  tree  the  water 
rested  from  its  race.  Presently  the 
rapids  were  seen  ngain  dancing  iu  tha 
sun,  and  Uie  boat,  gliding  on  to  just 
where  the  smooth  surface  curved  and 
the  current  took  its  leap  without  a  rip- 
ple, darted  forward  like  a  startled  water- 
bii*d.  Once  a  back  current  whirled  ray 
fragile  boat  completely  round.  Then  I 
remembered  the  good  advice  of  lh& 
friendly  "Otter"  at  Bcynac  witli  i*ef- 
erence  to  going  down  these  streams, 
where  the  water  has  to  be  watched  with 
some  attention  if  one  does  not  wish  to 
get  ca]iHize<l  :  "  Tenez-vous  toujoura 
dans  le  phis  fort  du  c<mrant.*' 

Again  iu  cahii  water,  1  i*ecoguizcd« 
beyond  the  still  gniss  and  the  scattered 
name  of  the  scarlet  poppies,  the  high 
walls  of  the  fortress-like  church  of 
Tayac  with  the  light  of  I  lie  sinking 
suu  upon  them.  Tlien  a  little  lower 
down  at  the  fonU  whicli  wjw  my  stop- 
ping-place, a  puir  oE  bullocks  were 
crossing  the  river  with  a  wagon-load  of 
hay  ;  so  that  the  picturesque,  the  idyl- 
lic, and  the  sentiment  of  peaco  were 
all  blended  so  perfectly  us  to  make  me 
feel  that  the  pen  was  powerless,  and 
that  the  painterN  brush  alone  could 
I  save  the  scene  from  [mssing  away  for- 
ever. £.    HAUR180N    HaRKKR. 


From  The  Xlnetc«ntli  Century, 
MEDIEVAL  MEUICJNK. 

It  has  been  said  that  nothing  is  any- 
thing except  relatively.     It  is  an  epi- 
'  gram  pregnant  with  truth  and  worthy 
of    being    pondered.      In   the    i>resent 
'  i>aper  we  propose  to  consider  what  med- 
I  icnl   science   and  practice   were  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  Ibe  end  that  we  may 
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take  comfort  by  seeing  what  they  are 

—  relatively  —  iu  the  present  year  of 
grace.  It  is  common  enough  at  the 
present  day  to  hear  sneers  at  doctors, 
more  partlculai-ly  when  the  sneerer  is 
in  no  Immediate  need  of  one.  Kor  can 
their  most  devout  disciples  maintain 
that  they  are  infallible.  Perhaps  they 
never  will  be,  until  such  time  as  the 
human  race  shall,  in  process  of  evolu- 
tion, develop  a  sliding  door  beneath  the 
fifth  rib,  by  means  of  which  its  interior 
derangements  may  be  studied  with 
accuracy.  But  it  may  in  all  truth  be 
said  that  our  physicians  and  surgeons, 
as  compared  with  those  of  classic  and 
medieeval  days,  are  as  gods,  knowing 
all  things. 

Kor  has  the  growth  of  their  higher 
knowledge  been  a  very  gradual  one. 
It  has  come  by  leaps  and  bounds  within 
the  last  two  centuries,  after  remaining 
stationary  for  more  thau  sixteen  hun- 
dred years.  The  nineteenth  century 
especially  has  been  a  period  of  activity 
and  progress  in  the  various  branches  of 
science  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen  before.  Xor  could  it  have  been 
seen  before.     The  full  light  of  liberty 

—  liberty  of  action  and  liberty  of 
thought  —  was  necessary  for  any  great 
forward  movement,  and  the  world  was 
lying  iu  the  bonds  of  darkuess  and 
superstition.  The  tree  of  liberty  is  a 
plant  of  slow  growth,  that  has  fought 
its  upward  way  painfully,  bowing  its 
head  often  beneath  the  blasts  of  perse- 
cution, and  often  broken  beneath  the 
foot  of  the  oppressor.  Like  Igdrasil, 
the  Tree  of  Life,  it  has  its  roots  deep 
below  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Bead. 
It  was  not  till  this  century  that  it  had 
attained  such  growth  as  to  burst  into 
the  blossom  which  is  everywhere  bring- 
ing forth  noble  fruit  for  the  service  of 
man.  Had  Hahnemann  and  Stephen- 
son, Herschel  and  Edison  lived  in  the 
Middle  Ages  their  genius  would  liave 
availed  mankind  notliing.  The  slow 
world  was  not  ready  for  them,  and  it 
would  have  crushed  and  silenced  them 
as  it  did  Galileo  and  many  another 
brave  spirit  that  was  born  out  of  time. 
They  would  have  <;one  under,  and 
shouts  and   hymns   would   have    cele- 


brated another  triumph  of  orthodoxy 
and  authority.  Authority  was  the 
Juggernaut  beneath  whose  car  all  the 
best  and  boldest  spirits  were  crushed 
in  the  sacred  name  of  Bcligiou. 

In  almoste  al  places  of  studie  [wrote  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa]  a  damnable  custom  is 
growen,  in  that  they  binde  with  an  othe 
the  scholiers  which  they  receive,  never  to 
speak  against  Aristotle,  Boetlus,  Albert,  or 
any  other  of  their  Scholiers  being  accompted 
a  God,  from  whom  If  a  man  differ  a  flnger^s 
breadth  in  thought,  immediately  they  will 
call  him  Heretike  and  worthy  to  be  burned, 

Montaigne,  too,  adds  his  protest  to 
the  same  effect :  — 

The  opinions  of  men  [he  says]  are  re- 
ceived, according  to  ancient  belief,  by 
authority  and  upon  trust,  as  if  it  were  reli- 
gion and  law,  and  thus  the  world  cometh  to 
be  filled  with  lyes  and  fopperies.  It  Is  not 
enquired  whether  Galen  has  said  anything 
to  the  purpose,  but  whether  he  has  said  so 
and  so ;  and  ^tis  irreligion  to  question  any 
of  Aristotle's  decrees. 

The  old  Frenchman  adds  quaintly  :  — 

Whoever  should  bundle  up  a  lusty  faggot 
of  the  fooleries  of  human  wisdom  would 
produce  wonders. 

So  long  as  it  was  cousidercd  impioua 
to  pry  into  the  mysteries  that  surround 
us,  or  to  risk  making  any  discovery 
that  might  prove  to  be  at  variance  with 
some  pre-existing  belief,  what  progresa 
was  possible  in  any  direction  ?  The 
difficulties  under  which  medical  science 
labored  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  dissection  was  forbidden  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ou  the 
ground  that  it  was  impious  to  mutilate 
a  form  made  in  the  image  of  God.  "We 
do  not  find  this  pious  objection  intei*- 
fering  with  such  mutilation  when 
effected  by  means  of  the  rack  and  the 
wheel  and  such  other  clerical  rather 
than  medical  instruments.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  a 
famous  Spanish  doctor  was  actually 
condemned  by  the  Inquisition  to  be 
burnt  for  having  performed  a  surgical 
operation,  and  it  was  only  by  royal 
favor  that  he  was  permitted  instead  to 
expiate  his  crime  by  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  where  he  died  in  pov- 
erty and  exile. 
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This  bein^  the  attitude  af  the  all- 
powerful  Churcli  lownrtls  mo^lical  prog- 
ress, it  ia  not  Burprisin?^  that  medical 
science  shuulil  Iiave  slu^'nated,  nnd 
that  Galen  and  Dioscorides  were  per- 
mitted to  lay  down  Ihe  law  in  the  six- 
teenth century  as  lliey  liad  done  siucc 
Llie  beginning  of  the  Clii'istiuu  era. 
Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  slate  of 
things  herefrom  reaulting  by  a  work 
translated  from  the  German  in  the  year 
1501,  ami  entitled  '^  A  most  excellent 
and  perfecte  honiish  apotliccai^e  or 
phyaieke  booke,  for  all  the  grefes  and 
diseases  of  the  bodye.*' 

The  first  chapter  is  "  Concerning  the 
Head  and  his  partes.'* 

Ualeu  8ayth,  the  head  is  divided  into 
foure  partes  :  in  the  fore  part  hath  bItXMi 
the  Uomlniun  ;  Colera  in  the  ryghl  sydif, 
Melaueliuly  la  the  l».'ft  syde,  anil  Flegma 
beureLh  rult*  la  the  hiniifraiosl  part.  If  the 
head  ilotii  ake  so  sore  by  reason  of  a  nin- 
ntnge  lliHi  he  e&aaot  snoffe  hys  nose,  bath 
hya  fete  in  a  dcpe  tub  uiitlll  the  knees  and 
give  him  this  m+?dieine  .  .  .  whieli  rlseth 
into  bys  liead  and  dryetii  hyh  inoyHt  braynes. 
Galen  saytb  lie  that  haili  pnyiie  in  ibe 
hindernuist  part  of  hys  head,  the  same 
miisL  lie  \oX  blood  under  the  chynne,  spe- 
cially on  iht!  right  side  ;  also  were  it  good 
ofle  to  burne  the  heyre  of  a  man  before  hys 
nose.  The  l>niy!u*fl  are  greved  many  waycs  ; 
many  lliere  are  whom  the  head  whyrleth  so 
sore  that  he  tbinketh  the  earth  turnetb 
upsyde  domie :  Cnramln  refralneth  the 
whyrling,  comforteth  the  braynes  and  mak- 
eth  them  to  growe  agajnie  ;  or  he  may  take 
the  braynes  of  a  hogge,  rost  tlie  same  upon 
a  greije  yron  and  cut  slices  thereof  and  lay 
to  the  gn'Vtid  parts. 

This  doctrine  of  like  helping  like  was 
of  univei-sal  appUcaliou,  and  in  medical 
works  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  meet 
constantly  with  sucli  preacriptious  as 
these :  — 

Take  the  right  eye  of  a  Frogg,  lap  it  in  a 
peeee  of  russet  clolh  and  hang  it  alxmt  the 
neck ;  it  cureth  the  riglit  eye  If  It  bee  cn- 
fiamed  or  bleannl,  And  If  the  left  eye  be 
greved,  do  the  like  by  the  left  eye  of  the 
said  Frogg. 

Again  :  — 

The  skin  of  a  Raven's  heel  la  good  against 
the  gout,  hut  the  right  hwl  skin  must  he 
laid  upon  the  right  foot  if  that  be  gouty, 


»*"  '  the  left  upon  the  left.  ...  If  you 
would  have  a  man  become  bold  or  impu- 
dent let  him  cany  about  liim  the  skiu  or 
eyes  of  a  Liaii  or  a  Cock,  and  he  will  be 
fearless  of  hia  enemies,  nay,  lie  will  be  very 
terrible  unto  ihem.  If  you  would  have  him 
talkative,  give  lum  tongues,  and  seek  out 
those  of  water  froga  and  ducks  aud  such 
creatures  notorious  for  their  continuall  noise 
making. 

On  the  same  principle  we  find  it  pre- 
scribed :i8  a  cure  for  the  quartaue  ague 
to  lay  the  fourth  book  of  Ilouier's  Iliad 
uuiler  the  patient's  head  ;  a  remedy 
which  ha<l  at  IcaaL  the  negative  merit 
of  nut  being  nauseous. 

Our  hotnish  npolhecarye  tells  us  that 

If  a  man  be  greved  wyth  the  falUnge  sickr 
nesse,  let  him  Lake  a  he-Wolves  harte  and 
make  It  to  ponder  aud  use  it  :  but  if  it  he  a 
woman,  let  her  Lake  a  she  Wolves  harte. 

For  those  who  are  very  weak  aud  fee- 
ble, 

Ilartes  fete,  Does  fete,  Bulles  fete,  or  any 
nider  beastes  fete  should  ofle  be  eaten  ;  the 
same  comfort  the  slnewes.  The  elder  these 
beastes  be,  the  more  they  strengthen. 

It  is  strange  that,  of  all  lliesc  rude 
beasts,  none  should  now  have  their 
feet  recommended^  and  tmiL  the  youth- 
ful calfs  alone  should  be  held  in  esti- 
ninlion. 

.Somtymi*  is  the  cause  of  the  palsye  that 

the  two  strlnges  eommlnge  doune  from  the 
brayne  through  the  baekbone  inln  the  fete 
—  through  the  one  goeth  the  nalurall  bete, 
and  through  the  other  tbe  colde  —  tliat  the 
same  stringes  I  saye,  are  stopped,  either 
tlie  one  or  both. 

The  iiuilior  proceeds  to  give  directions 
for  providing  a  vapor  bath  in  this  sin- 
gular c:ise,  and  adds  that  *'such  a  bath 
is  good  for  them  that  will  not  gladlye 
wet  titeir  fete,"  of  whom,  doubtless, 
there  were  many  not  only  in  his  day 
but  in  succeeding  centuries,  otherwise 
there  would  Iiuve  been  no  point  in  Ida 
Pfeiffer's  famous  retort,  anent  the  prej- 
udice entertained  against  eating  foxes. 
The  following  advice  falls  with  comic 
effect  on  our  cars,  but  is  givea  with 
quaintly  delightful  gravity  :  — 

If  a  man  have  a  sounding  or  a  piping  In 
hys  cares,  let  him  put  oyle  of  llempsedG 
warm  into  hys  eares,  and  after  that  let  him 
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leape  upon  his  one  tegge,  upon  that  s.^. 
where  the  disease  is  ;  then  let  him  bowe 
doune  hys  e&re  of  that  syde,  if  liaply  any 
moysture  would  issue  out.  ...  if  a  mannis 
nose  bleede,  beat  egges  shales  to  pouder 
and  sift  tliem  tlirough  a  linnen  cloth  and 
blew  them  into  hys  nose  :  If  the  shales 
were  of  egges  whereout  yonge  chickens  are 
hatched  it  were  so  much  the  better^ 

For  sore  throat  a  "driuke  of  Lyc- 
oris  "  is  prescribed,  and  the  patient  is 
enjoined  to  "  liold  it  a  little  in  the 
mouth  and  wambcl  it  roundabout.^' 
For  weak  eyes  the  patient  is  to  "  take 
the  tounge  of  a  foxe,  and  hauge  the 
same  about  his  ueckc,  and  so  long  it 
hangeth  there  his  sight  slmll  not  wax 
feeble,  as  sayth  Pliny."  The  hanging 
of  such  amulets  round  the  neck  was 
very  frequently  prescribed,  and  the  eflS- 
cacy  of  them  is  a  thing  curiously  well 
attested.  Elias  Aslimole  in  his  diary 
for  1681  has  entered  the  following  :  — 

I  tooke  this  morning  a  good  dose  of 
elixir,  and  hung  three  spiders  about  my 
neck,  and  they  drove  my  ague  away.  Deo 
gratias  I 

A  baked  toad  hung  in  a  silk  bag 
about  the  necV  was  also  lield  in  high 
esteem,  as  was  a  toad,  either  alive  or 
dried,  laid  upon  the  back  of  the  neck 
as  a  means  of  slopping  a  bleeding  at 
the  nose  ;  and  again, 

either  frogg  or  toade,  the  nails  whereof 
have  been  clipped,  hanged  about  one  that 
is  sick  of  quartane  ague,  riddeth  away  the 
disease  for  ever,  as  saytli  Pliny. 

"Wo  have  even  a  striking  instance  of 
tlie  benefit  derived  from  an  amulet  by 
a  horse,  who  could  not  be  suspected  of 
having  helped  forward  the  cure  by  the 
sti'ength  of  his  faith  in  it. 

The  root  of  cut  Malowe  hanged  about  the 
neck  driveth  away  blemishes  of  the  eyen, 
whether  it  be  in  a  man  or  a  horse,  as  I, 
Jerome  of  Brunswelg,  have  scene  myselfe. 
I  have  myselfe  done  it  to  a  blind  horse  that 
I  bought  for  X  crounes,  and  was  sold  agayn 
of  XL  crounes  — 

a  trick  distinctly  worth  knowing. 

A  good  pouder  for  the  jaundls  is  as  fol- 
lowes  :  take  earthwormes  and  cut  them 
small,  and  braye  them  wyth  a  litle  wyne  so 
that  he  may  swalow  it :  drincke  the  same 
fasting. 


'  Worms  were  also  said  by  Paracelsus 
to  be  good  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
whitlows,  used  as  follows  :  — 

Take  a  Worm  and  winde  him,  being 
alive,  about  your  finger,  and  there  hold  him 
till  he  be  dead,  which  will  be  within  an 
hour.  The  pain  will  presently  cease,  and 
the  matter  dry  away.  I  do  not  know  a 
more  admirable  remedy. 

For  toothache  many  recipes  are 
given  :  — 

Seeth  as  many  litle  gr^ne  frogges  sitting 
upon  trees  as  thou  canst  get,  in  water : 
take  the  fat  flowynge  from  them,  and  when 
nede  Is.  anoynt  the  teth  therwyth.  The 
graye  wormes  bi-eathing  under  wood  or 
stones,  having  many  fete,  these  perced 
through  with  a  boilken  and  then  put  into 
the  toth,  alayeth  the  payne. 

Jerome  of  Brunsweig  givjes  admirable 
advice  respecting  temperance  in  driuk- 
ing  wine  :  — 

Dronkennesse  [he  says  —  and  It  might 
he  written  in  letters  of  gold]  doth  weaken 
the  wytt  and  the  memorie  so  sore  that  a 
man  knoweth  no  more  what  he  doth  than 
an  unreasonable  beast.  .  .  .  If  a  man  be  In 
a  hot  place,  and  much  noyse,  to  which  he 
is  not  accostumed,  the  drynck  doth  swetely 
overcomme  hym  ;  but  he  that  knowetli  he 
Is  greved  wyth  that  Impediment,  the  same 
ought  so  muche  the  more  to  take  heede,  for 
it  maketh  feeble  every  mannis  body  and 
soule,  hys  understandynge,  wltte,  and  hon- 
estie. 

In  a  chapter  headed  thus,  "  To 
knowe  whether  a  mau  be  possessed 
wyth  an  evill  spirit,'*  it  is  advised  to 

take  the  harte  and  liver  of  a  fysshe  called 
a  Pyck,  and  put  them  into  a  pott  wyth 
glowynge  hot  coles,  and  hold  the  same  to 
the  iiatient  so  that  the  smoke  may  entre 
into  hym.  If  lie  is  {assessed  he  cannot 
abyde  that  smoke,  but  rageth  and  is  angry. 

It  is  to  be  feared   that  possession   by 

evil  spirits  would   prove   to  be   sadly 

common  if  this  test  were  widely  ap- 
plied. 

It  is  good  also  to  make  a  fyre  in  hys 
chamber  of  Juniper  wood,  and  caste  into 
the  fire  Frankincense  and  S.  John's  wort, 
for  the  evill  spirits  cannot  abyde  thys  sent, 
and  waxe  angry,  wherby  may  be  perceived 
whether  a  man  be  possessed  or  not. 

The  autlior  goes  on  to  describe  many 
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dUtlDCt  kinds  of  madness  proceeding 
frum  vui'iuutt  buurees,  and  the  bcuL 
uiellioda  of  dealing  with  tUem  :  — 

He  that  is  beuoiuti  madde  wltli  sadness^ 
ought  lo  be  fayro  spukeu,  utid  manyf  ihinu^ 
ahouid  be  protntHed  hhu,  and  ttwnt  he  yiven. 
If  it  comeib  of  Fl*fgiua,  then  are  hys 
bmynes  corrupt,  and  to  suihe  au  one  dolh 
the  dovtll  gladly  accompany :  hys  beste 
uieatcA  were  old  heuncs  or  ccokes  well 
Hodden.  If  a  man  becooimeth  nmdde  of 
colde,  it  were  got>d  fortliwyth  lo  take  a 
black  henne,  (juioke,  and  opt^n  ht^r  upon 
the  baeke  and  laye  the  same  warrae  lo  hys 
headf  for  the  same  doth  warm  his  heade 
and  hrayne*  very  well. 

If  a  manues  wittes  were  aprcd  abroad, 
and  thou  wilt  gather  agayn  the  scattered 
wittes,  then  take  a  gn-ate  brasse  basin  »ii<l 
set  it  Hidellngs  to  thi*  wall  so  that  it  du  leaue 
wholly  U[)oii  the  wall,  aud  take  a  laver  wyl]; 
a  cock,  full  of  water  ;  set  that  hygh  upon  a 
cupborde,  aud  oiieu  the  cock  a  litle,  so  that 
the  water  drop  by  Htlc  and  lltle  upou  tlm 
basin,  and  make  a  rlnginge,  and  run  out  of 
the  basin  agayue.  Into  this  cliamber  lay 
the  patient  so  that  lie  cannot  sec  this  ;  then 
doth  he  rouse  so  muche  upon  tItiiL  drop- 
ptnge  and  rlnglngc,  what  it  may  be,  tliat  at 
the  tast  he  fastncth  hla  wittes  and  gathcrcth 
them  agayne. 

Thcue  were  all  strikingly  mild  and 
gentle  measures  lowanls  mad  people, 
in  an  age  when  the  most  fiinious  pliysi- 
ciuus  prescribed  for  treatment  tlit)  cast- 
iug  of  them  into  the  sea,  or  immersing 
them  in  water  until  nearly  drowned. 
AVe  tiud  the  memory  of  this  practice  in 
France  perpetuated  in  the  luinie  given 
to  part  of  the  shore  at  Jliardtz  wliich  is 
known  as  tlie  COtc  des  Fr>iis,  by  reason 
that  fornjerly  mad  peoi)le  were  brought 
there  and  held  down  while  the  Atlnntic 
rollers  hroke  over  Ihcni.  In  Cornwall 
il  was  the  soothing  ]»nK*tice  lo  sent  the 
pntient  on  llie  brink  of  a  ceilain  pool, 
wheu  the  uususpecliug  victim  was, 

by  a  Budflfn  blow  on  the  breast,  tumhlwl 
into  tlie  pof>l.  yrh*Tti  he  was  tossed  up  and 
down  by  certain  strong  persons,  llll.  being 
quite  debilitated,  his  fury  forsook  him. 

"Autres  lenipB,  autres  moeurs,"  is  a 
tmth  of  bliftsful  si:,'nifl(*ance  to  all  those 
who  are  afflicted  in  mind  or  hotiy. 

The  mixture  of  cliildifth  superalition 
and    inhuman    cruelty   which  dictated 


many  of  the  remedies  prescribed  is  as- 
tonishiog  in  its  iugeuulty,  even  for  au 
iLge  when  huiuanity  to  animals  was  not 
8o  much  as  dreamt  of.  The  efficacy  of 
tlio  remetiy  suemed,  JmJeed,  lo  depend 
hirgely  U[)on  the  unionuL  of  suffering  it 
entailed  on  the  animal  wliose  medicinal 
virtue  was  called  iuLo  operation.  The 
heart  of  a  snake,  of  a  seagull,  or  an 
owl,  wivi  constuuUy  prescribed,  but  was 
lu  be  torn  from  Ihe  living  auimal.  So 
too  were  the  eyes  and  tongues  of  many 
animals,  a»  also  the  **  prcttie  Htlo 
buout  '^  of  a  mouse  ;  but  it  was  specially 
added  that  the  creature  iIluh  mutilated 
was  not  lo  be  pnt  out  of  its  misery,  but 
wna  afterwards  lo  he  set  free.  Frogs 
and  tojuls  in  purticalar  were  singled  out 
for  barbarous  treatment,  and  were 
deemed  sovereign  remcilics  for  many 
ailments  if  impaled  or  ff;iyed  or  rippctl 
opeu.  Ilaiea  uud  other  nuinmls  be- 
came of  much  enleom  when  drowned 
in  nil  or  wine  ;  and  even  Iioney  was 
siiid  to  he  of  higher  efflrncy  if  it  wero 
honey  in  which  many  !>««»  had  Uuuu 
kilted. 

Men's  hearts  being  thus  wholly  hai-d- 
ened  to  the  sutferiugs  of  dumb  ani- 
mals, il  is  no  great  matter  for  surprise 
if  their  treatment  of  their  fellow-muu 
was  not  marked  by  any  great  tender- 
ness or  gentleness.  Their  remedies 
were  often  of  a  highly  hi-roic  character. 
In  one  catie  it  is  advi^^ed  to  'Make  a 
paving-stone  and  hold  it  iipon  llie  sure 
place, ^' adding  that,  "  ihongh  this  does 
nut  wholly  ayde,  yet  <loLh  iL  nijl  hurt/' 
One  Would  have  thought  that  such  very 
rpmlified  commendation  might  equally 
have  been  given  to  some  less  poudei'ous 
remedy  than  a  pavinij-alone.  When 
treating  of  asthma  the  author  pre- 
scrihca  a  singular  remedy,  which  would 
so  startle  a  patient  of  Sir  Andrew 
Clark's  thai  it  might  even  be  the 
means  of  effecting  a  miraculous  cure. 

Another  experience  for  him  that  cannol 
wel  take  breth,  which  I  have  often  shewed 
poore  i>tH>ple,  n.tmely,  tn  pnfl  the  patirnt 
aore  hy  thv  earinp  uitwardiy,  and  inconti- 
nently he  shall  be  healed. 

A;;nin,  in  cases  of  fainting,  the  gentle 
doctor  bays  :  — 
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If  the  harte  be  faint  by  reason  of  the 
superfluous  emptynesse  of  the  body,  then 
let  his  face  be  cooled  with  water,  pul  him 
by  the  nose^  and  scratch  him  about  tke  pit 
4if  the  stomach. 

Enough  has,  I  thiuk,  been  said  to 
prove  that  our  forefathers  must  have 
suffered  much  of  physicians,  and  we 
can  only  suppose  that  they  had  re- 
course to  them  as  rarely  as  was  possi- 
ble, Agrippa,  writing  in  1530,  said 
with  pleasant  irony  that  Physic  was  '*  a 
certaine  Arte  of  manslaughter,"  and 
that  "  well  ncare  alwaies  there  is  more 
daunger  in  the  Physition  and  the  Med- 
icine than  in  the  sicknesse  itself e." 
He  gives  us  a  lively  picture  of  a  fash- 
ionable doctor  of  those  times  :  — 

chwl  In  brave  apparalle,  having  ringes  on  his 
fingers  glimmeringe  with  pretious  stoanes, 
and  which  bath  gotten  fame  and  credence 
for  having  been  in  farre  countries,  or  for 
having  an  obstinate  manner  of  vaunting 
with  stiffe  lies  that  he  hath  great  remedies, 
and  for  having  continually  in  his  mouth 
many  wordes  halfe  Greeke  and  barbarous. 
.  .  .  But  this  will  prove  to  be  true,  that 
Physltlans  moste  commonlye  be  naught. 
They  have  one  common  honor  with  the 
hangman,  that  is  to  saye,  to  kill  menne 
And  to  be  recompensed  therefore. 

Montaigne  had  an  hereditary  and 
very  intelligible  detestation  of  doctors, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  '^  very  obsti- 
nate in  his  hatred  and  contempt  of 
their  prescriptions  ;  "  nor  can  we  feel 
surprise.  Many  of  them  were  of  a 
nature  too  disgusting  to  allude  to  ;  yet 
because  they  bore  the  Hall  mark  of 
authority  and  dated  from  classic  times 
it  would  have  been  heresy  and  ruin  for 
a  doctor  avowedly  to  contemn  them, 
whatever  his  own  private  convictions 
may  have  been. 

"Who  is  there  now  living  who  cannot 
sympathize  with  the  more  intellectual 
minority  of  those  days  in  their  long, 
unequal  struggle  to  shake  off  the  gall- 
ing, crushing  yoke  of  authority  and 
tradition  under  which  all  departments 
of  knowledge  groaned  ?  Or  who  is 
there  now  living  who  can  honestly 
wish  that  his  lot  on  earth  had  been  cast 
in  those  good  old  days,  as  they  are 
fondly,  if   ignorantly,  called  ?    Those 


who  look  with  distrust  nud  fear  on  the 
liberalism  of  thought  and  action  wliich 
now  is  making  such  rapid  advances  in 
all  directions,  nuty  surely  take  heart 
when  they  look  back  at  the  relative 
state  of  Uiings  which  existed  during 
those  long,  long  centuries  when  con- 
servatism and  authority  held  a  practi- 
cally undisturbed  sway  in  the  world  of 
thought,  and  admit  that,  if  light  and 
liberty  be  attended  with  danger  in  the 
future,  so  also  were  their  opposites  in 
the  past.  E.  A.  King. 


From  Blaokvood's  Magazine. 
EVENINGS  WITH  MADAME  MOHL. 

On  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  old 
Dote-book  which  has  been  unopened 
for  years,  we  come  upon  the  name  of 
Madame  Mohl.  To  her  we  were  in- 
debted for  great  kindness,  and  the 
mere  mention  of  her  name  presents 
vividly  to  one's  mind  that  remarkable 
pereonalily  —  that  quaint,  gifted  little 
woman,  who  so  many  years  presided 
over  the  brilliant  gatherings  at  120  Rue 
du  Bnc.  Although  our  recollections  of 
one  who  filled  so  prominent  a  position 
in  Paris  society  are  very  fragmentary, 
they  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those 
who  never  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  her 
friendship.  And  to  her  friends  —  and 
they  were  many  —  perhaps  we  may  be 
able  to  recall  some  trait  of  our  warm- 
hearted countrywoman,  who  was  so 
highly  original,  so  full  of  kindness,  and 
who  exercised  a  magnetic  attraction 
for  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her. 

The  name  also  revives  the  memory 
of  M.  Jules  Mohl,  "the  husband  of 
Madame  Mohl,"  as  one  who  was  on 
brotherly  terms  sometimes  jokingly  ad- 
dressed him,  and  who  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  honor 
of  calling  him  friend.  Sainte-Beuve's 
description  of  him  was  so  true  :  "  A 
man  who  was  the  very  embodiment  of 
learning  and  of  inquiry  ;  the  Oriental 
savant — more  than  a  savant,  a  sage — • 
with  a  mind  clear,  loyal,  and  vast ;  a 
German  mind  passed  through  an  En- 
glish filter  —  a  cloudless,  unruffled  mir- 
ror, open   and  limpid  ;    of   pure   and 
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frank  momlily  ;  early  ilUcucbaiitcU 
wiiii  all  lhilliJ^  \  with  a  *;niiu  ol'  irony 
devoid  ol  all  biUtTiiuas,  Lhc  laugli  uf  u 
child  under  a  bald  liiiiid,  a  Moelhe- 
liku  iulcUigencu,  bul  free  from  all 
I)rejudice."  German  by  birth,  and 
one  of  a  baud  of  brolhere,  all  of  whom 
rose  t-o  diftliucliou,  Uii;  great-hearted, 
thoughtful  Htudeut  was  a  [)illar  of 
Hlrcugtb  lo  his  mure  mercurial  wife. 
Strauge  that  ihe  ujifirH3tendiug  home  of 
two  foreiguura  on  ii  third  tloor  in  a 
Paris  thoroughfare  hhould  have  Iiceu 
so  brilliant  a  ci;ntre  for  all  that  was 
intcllucUial.  !Meu  who  were  forc^most 
in  science,  in  litenUure,  and  in  polit- 
ical life,  were  hubiUiis  uf  Miulaine 
MohPs  salon^  where  they  came  in  con- 
tact M'ith  men  and  women  who  had 
ritien  Lo  fame  as  dramatists  ur  arllsta. 
Rank  and  fortune  were  themselves  in 
her  estimation  of  uo  account  ;  only 
uidividual  merit  or  personal  distinction 
gave  the  entree  to  her  drawing-room, 
with  the  exception  that  to  her  own  and 
her  husband's  old  friends,  whellier 
distinguished  or  not,  u  warm  welcome 
was  always  acconled. 

lu  the  one  work  we  liave  from  Ma- 
dame MohPs  t>uii  —  '*  Madame  Ui^ca- 
mier,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Society  in  France "  —  the  words  in 
which  she  describes  the  Atdon  of  Ma- 
dame de  Itambouillet  exactly  apjdy  to 
her  own:  '*  She  did  not  inquire  into 
the  pedigree  of  those  wliose  society 
she  preferred  ;  wit  and  intellect  en- 
sured a  perfect  welcome.  The  most 
illustrious  pei^sons  in  every  line  met  in 
her  rooms,  and  each  gaiued  by  contact 
Willi  the  others."  Again  :  *'  She  had 
that  independence  of  mind  tliat  led 
her  to  prefer  merit  and  inlollect  to  all 
other  distinctions,  added  lo  great  dis- 
crimination in  hudiug  them  out/* 

Mary  Clarke  was  a  child  of  three 
when  taken  with  her  elder  sister  by 
their  widowed  mother  to  France. 
With  tlie  exception  of  occasional  visits 
to  England,  to  Italy,  and  lo  Germany, 
her  life  was  spent  in  France,  and  the 
purity  of  her  French  was  wout  to  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  those  who  spoke 
it  oa  their  mother  tongue,  and  who 
were  the   best   judges.     She   handled 


the  language  as  she  did  everything 
else,  in  her  own  quaint,  origimil  way. 
With  her  mother  she  lived  in  llie  world 
of  letters,  so  llmt  the  «a/on,  after  her 
luurriage  witli  Mr.  Mold,  was  only  a 
continuation  on  an  extended  bcale  of 
the  social  evenings  at  the  Abbaye-aux- 
Ijois,  where  they  lived  for  several 
years.  It  was  lliLie  that  Cliateaubri- 
and,  Fauriel,  and  Ampere  frequented 
their  drawing-room,  as  also  later  when 
mother  and  daughter  moved  to  the  Hue 
du  Hac,  Madame  lidcamicr  being  a 
constant  gxiest.  The  vivacity  of  La 
jcune  AiKjluise,  as  Mary  Clarke  waa 
UBuaily  termed  long  after  that  she 
could  lay  no  claim  Lo  youth,  delighted 
them  all.  Her  biographer  xvmarka  : 
"  Chateaubriand  said  of  her,  '  La  jeune 
Anglaise  is  like  none  else  in  the 
world.'''  Her  sayings  were  so  auda- 
cious, so  trenchant,  and  so  witly. 
Where  she  entered  dulness  and  emiui 
ficd.  Her  father's  family  wiis  said  to 
be  of  Irish  extraction  ;  her  ruother'a 
was  Scottish  ;  and  she  might  have 
been  deHncd  as  a  mixture  of  Scottish 
sagacity  with  a  supembundance  of 
Irish  vivacity. 

My  drst  iutroductton  to  Matlanib 
Mold  was  early  in  Xovember,  iH'ji^, 
when  on  the  way  Lo  Sicily  with  my 
uncle,  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer,  the  palaeon- 
tologist. AVe  stayed  several  <Iay8  in 
Paris  in  order  to  pick  up  an  Ilaliau 
maid  whom  Madame  Mohl  had  taken 
intinite  trouble  lo  llnd  for  us.  M.  Jules 
Mohl,  Ida  friend,  was  then  absent  from 
Faris,  but  madame  received  us  with  Uie 
greatest  kindness. 

Calling  on  her  directly  after  break- 
fast, we  were  shown  into  the  outer 
drawing-room  llmt  communicated  with 
the  inner  and  larger  by  a  glass  door, 
which,  on  our  names  being  announced, 
was  instantly  thrown  open,  and  a  brisk 
Utile  lady  tripped  forward  to  welcome 
us.  With  the  sprightliness  and  quick 
movements  of  a  young  girl,  she  must 
then  have  been  nearly  threescore  and 
ten.  I  had  heard  so  much  about  her 
that  various  pictures  had  been  formed 
in  my  mind — all  very  different  from 
the  litUe  lady  before  us.  She  was 
attired,  not  In  drcssiug-gown  and  curl- 
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papers,  as  when  occasionally  at  other 
times  we  were  received  by  her,  but  in 
a  dress  just  clear  of  the  ground,  of 
bronze-colored  silk,  with  a  tiny  pattern 
made  after  a  fashiou  of  her  own,  a  little 
open  at  the  throat.  Her  sfown  was 
simple  and  suitable,  but  her  headdress 
look  us  both  aback,  and  we  could  not 
refrain  from  smiling  at  it,  and  the 
eagerness  of  her  welcome. 

"  Well,  you've  come  at  last.  I  began 
to  think  that  you  would  never  come  !  " 
was  the  exclamation  ;  and  while  she 
expressed  regret  at  "  Mr.  Mohrs  "  ab- 
sence, we  had  time  to  note  the  small 
features,  the  saucy,  upturned  nose,  and 
the  round,  bright  eyes  so  suggestive  of 
keen  sagacity.  But  the  eyes  looked 
through  a  dishevelled  maze  of  little 
curls,  which  were  in  layers  one  above 
another,  and  completely  covered  her 
forehead.  She  reminded  me  (as  I  once 
sent  word  to  her  biographer,  Miss 
O'Meara,  who  was  desirous  of  collect- 
ing materials  for  the  memoirs)  of  a 
little  Skye  terrier  tliat  had  been  out  iu 
a  gale  of  wind. 

Never  shall  I  forget  her  childlike  cry 
of  delight  when,  after  my  uncle  had 
told  her  of  our  detention  at  Abbeville 
so  as  to  see  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes's 
collection  of  palieolithic  flint  imple- 
ments (a  day  memorable  iu  their  his- 
tor)',  since  before  that  time  their  being 
of  human  workmanship  had  been  dis- 
credited in  France  and  in  England), 
she  made  some  observation  upon  his 
travelUng  suit.  The  rough  outUt  had 
been  made  specially  for  geological 
work,  and  was  certainly  out  of  the 
common.  The  coat  contained  so  many 
pockets,  outside  and  inside,  as  to  be 
embarrassing  and  bewildering  to  the 
wearer. 

"Why,  you  are  made  of  pockets  I " 
she  exclaimed,  when  he  had  unbut- 
toned his  coat  and  displayed  the  inte- 
rior casing.  She  was  evidently  charmed 
with  the  coat  and  its  wearer,  and  in- 
sisted on  our  going  to  dine  witli  her  on 
the  following  Friday ;  but  having  no 
suitable  dress,  I  begged  to  be  excused. 

^'I  had  to  take  as  little  luggage  as 
possible,  and  have  no  evening  dress, 
Madame  Mohl.     I  have  only  a  high 


black  dress,  and  could  not  appear  in 
that.  I  know  you  will  kindly  excuse 
me." 

"  You  will  do  very  well  iu  that,  my 
dear.  I  take  no  refusal.  And  stay, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I  shall  write 
and  tell  the  friends  I  invite  not  to 
dress." 

So  it  was  agreed,  and  I  was  inconsid- 
erate enough  to  allow  her  to  take  this 
trouble.  Also,  I  was  to  go  to  the  Eue 
du  Bac  next  morning  but  one,  so  as  to 
meet  the  Italian  maid. 

That  second  interview  was  very 
funny  and  also  satisfactory,  as  it  led 
to  Carolina's  immediate  engagement ; 
but  it  was  not  half  so  droll  as  a  visit  I 
made  to  Madame  Mohl  a  few  days 
later,  when  Carolina  was  with  me. 
We  found  her  in  the  ante-room,  ex- 
pressing her  opinion  of  some  badly 
done  work  to  a  Paris  working  uphol- 
sterer. The  man  stood  like  a  statue 
and  neither  flinched  nor  winked,  while 
the  irate  little  lady  shook  her  clenched 
fist  close  to  his  nose  I  I  was  astounded, 
and  with  difficulty  kept  ray  counte- 
nance. But,  alas  I  the  scene  was  too 
much  for  Carolina,  who  tried  to  screen 
herself  behind  me.  A  half-suppressed 
titter  betrayed  her,  and  Madame  Mohl 
looking  round,  angrily  caught  sight  of 
the  girl  in  vain  striving  to  stifle  her 
laughter.  Much  time  and  trouble  bad 
been  expended  in  finding  a  family  who 
would  undertake  to  leave  the  orphan 
Carolina  in  Kome,  her  birthplace,  and 
I  fear  that  Madame  Mohl  did  not  for- 
give this  mirthful  explosion. 

The  dinner-party  preceding  her  Fri- 
day evening  reception  was  limited  to 
seven,  Lady  Augusta  Bruce  (afterwards 
the  wife  of  Dean  Stanley)  being  pre- 
vented by  the  illness  of  her  mother. 
An  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Mohl's  took 
his  place  ;  Lady  William  Russell  and 
her  two  sons,  Mr.  Odo  Russell  (after- 
wards Lord  Ampthill)  and  his  brother, 
then  Mr.  Arthur  Russell,  made  up  the 
number.  We  sat  at  a  round  table,  the 
conversation,  in  deference  to  the  Paris 
savant^  being  in  French.  I  was  placed 
between  the  brothers  Russell,  and  blun- 
dered on  in  very  Scottish  French,  until 
with  a   quiet   smile   Mr.   Odo  Russell 
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suggested,  **Ha<t  we  not  better  speak 
in  English  ?  *' 

The  (.Hnnor  Avfts  served  A  laJ{nsse.,t\ 
fashion  which  was  at  thnt  ilate  by  no 
nienns  usual  in  Knqlatnl  ;  and  tho 
dishes,  which  were  few  in  number, 
were  the  best  of  tlieir  kind,  such  na 
onl_v  ft  French  cAc/ could  send  to  tible. 
It  was  a  lively  litLle  party,  and  oni* 
hostess  indulged  in  occasional  witty 
and  merry  sallies.  Lady  William  Rtia- 
selt  had  great  conversational  powers, 
and  we  were  charmed  with  her.  The 
case  with  which  she  expreasccl  herself 
in  French,  and  her  clear  enunciation, 
were  adniiridde.  She  was  quite  what 
Loi*d  Houghton  described  her,  a 
"  grnride  dnme  to  the  tips  of  lier  On- 
gera."  Across  these  four-and-thjrty 
years  even  the  little  items  of  her  (lres>> 
come  to  one's  remembrance  —  the  dark 
stone-colored  silk,  the  cape  of  line  old 
lace  on  her  shoulders,  and  the  Hashin*; 
of  gems  on  her  lingers. 

One  could  not  but  see  how  our 
sprightly  hostess  effaced  lierself,  and, 
like  a  skilful  pilot,  led  tho  conversation 
into  channels  which  were  familiar  to 
her  guests,  and  where  they  uncon- 
eciously  displayed  their  best  powers. 
(Ill  her  work  on  "Madame  Rwiamier" 
*we  again  come  on  an  observation  which 
.exactly  deOnes  the  writer  :  — 

If  she  knew  an  anecdote  ii  propoa  of 
soiuethhig,  !4he  would  call  on  any  one  else 
-who  knew  it  also  to  relate  It,  though  no 
one  related  It  better  than  herself.  No  one 
tver  imderslood  more  thoroughly  how  to 
show  off  others  to  the  best  advantage ;  if 
she  was  able  to  fathom  tholr  minds,  she 
would  always  ondpavor  to  draw  up  what 
was  valuable.  This  was  one  of  her  great 
charms  :  and  as  the  spirits  of  the  speaker 
were  raised  by  his  success,  he  became  really 
more  animated,  and  his  Ideas  and  words 
flowed  on  more  rapidly. 

AVheu  we  adjourned  to  tho  inner 
drawjnjj-room*  the  evening  guests  Avcre. 
begiDiiiug  to  arrive.  The  two  rooius 
Tvcro  spacious  but  not  Iof(y,  plniidy  yet 
roost  comfortably  furnished  with  wall- 
divans,  covered,  as  were  the  easiest  of 
easy-cbairs,  which  were  of  all  sizes, 
with  crimson  woollen  damask,  the 
-window-hansrinzs  beio.^  of    the    same 


material.  There  were  few  ornaments, 
little  gilding,  and  no  glare.  A  subdued 
ligl)t  was  thrown  from  green-shaded 
lumps  in  corners  on  account  of  "  Mr. 
MohPs"  ey^s,  and  this  softened  light 
added  to  the  pervading  atmosphere  of 
rt'pose. 

Amongst  the  first  arrivals  were 
Thackeray  and  his  two  young  daugh- 
tei*s,  the  latter  in  pretty  light  blue 
dresses.  As  they  we  re  be  i  iig  an- 
nounced, Madame  Mohl  called  out  from 
the  other  end  of  the  drawing-room, 
^'  My  dears,  didn't  I  tell  you  that  you 
were  not  to  dress  !  " 

Thackeray  was  very  animated,  and 
tnlked  as  perhaps  only  Thackeray  could 
talk.  Like  others,  he  Ciime  under  the 
spell  of  Laily  AVilliain  Russell's  fasci- 
nation, and  was  at  once  monopolized 
by  her.  Gi*adually,  however,  a  ^oup 
jrnthered  round  them,  and  soon  the 
author  of  "  Vanity  Fair "  found  him- 
self surrounded  and  discoursing  to  an 
admiring  little  audience. 

Madame  Mohl's  sa/on  that  evening 
was  as  usuid  crowded,  many  of  the 
guests  bearing  names  familiar  to  us 
from  hearsay.  Among  other  celeb- 
rities we  noted  Elic  de  Beaumont,  the 
geologist  and  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  Institute  ;  M.  Milno-Kdwards,  the 
natunilist ;  M.  de  Quatrefages,  the  an- 
thropologist;  M.  de  St.  lUIaire,  and 
a  host  of  members  of  the  Institute. 
There  was  no  cumbei-some  preparation 
for  the  guests  ;  the  only  refreshments 
were  tea  and  cake  on  a  table  in  a  cor- 
ner of  liie  inner  drawing-room,  tea 
being  poured  out  by  the  hostess  her- 
self. IIow  often,  in  the  hum  and  babel 
of  talk,  that  high  voice  rang  out  shrilly 
and  nierrily,  as  she  apostrophize<l  some 
of  her  guests,  tickling  tho  ears  of  n\l 
who  wanted  to  hear  more  and  lose 
nothing  I  Our  old  note-book  records  : 
**  Xo  mu8ic,  no  cards,  no  gauges  In  the 
salon^  only  conversation  ;  but  the  ease 
and  grace  of  French  manners  struck 
us  particularly." 

■\Ve  had  to  leave  Paris  before  tho 
return  of  M.  Jules  Mohl,  his  wife,  with 
cljaracterist-ic  kinduess,  loading  us,  un- 
solicited, with  letters  of  introduction  to 
her  friends  in  Italy.     It  was  Madame 
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Mohrs  habit  to  pay  an  aunual  visit  to 
her  English  friends,  and,  late  in  the 
summer  of  1859,  M.  Mohl  followed  hia 
wife  to  England.  In  going  through 
some  old  letters  I  find  one  addressed  to 
hia  friend. 

FABIS,  laO  RCJE  DU  Bac, 
26th  July,  1859. 

My  dear  Falconer, — I  hope  to  be  in 
London  on  the  «th  of  August,  or  a  few 
days  later.  If  I  cannot  finish  some  things 
In  the  time  I  calculate,  will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  solicit  my  admission  to  the  Athenaeum 
from  that  time  for  a  month,  if  it  can  be 
done,  and  the  number  of  foreigners  who 
can  be  admitted  allows  of  it  ?  You  know 
what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  the  Club. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  since  of  yonr 
cave,  your  bone  knives,  and  all  these  old- 
world  remains,  and  am  anxious  to  hear 
from  you  the  sequel  of  the  story.  I  talked 
to  Klie  de  Beaumont  about  it,  who  is  most 
obdurately  incredulous. 

But  we  will  talk  of  this  and  many  other 
matters  in  London.  —  Yours  very  sin- 
cerely, J.  MOHL. 

The  attachment  that  had  long  ex- 
isted between  Jules  Mohl  and  Hugh 
Falconer  was  fostered  by  the  frequent 
autumnal  visits  of  the  former  to  Lon- 
don ;  so  at  a  season  wlien  society  was 
scarce,  and  the  visiting  world  *'  out  of 
town,"  the  two  friends  saw  much  of 
each  other  at  the  Athenjeura  Club, 
where  on  consecutive  days  they  dined 
and  spent  their  evenings  together. 
With  his  great  erudition,  Jules  Mohl 
had  the  singleness  and  simplicity  of  a 
child,  and  a  sense  of  humor  that  made 
his  companionship  delightful.  To  my 
uncle  he  more  than  once  described 
the  circumstances  of  his  engagement 
to  Miss  Mary  Clarke,  and  they  were 
inconceivably  comical.  During  Mrs. 
darkens  life  he  had  been  for  some 
twenty  years  a  daily  visitor,  and  spent 
nearly  every  evening  with  mother  and 
daughter  for  that  daughter's  sake  ;  yet 
on  the  death  of  the  former  it  did  not 
occur  to  our  philosopher  that  a  certain 
step  was  necessary  to  ensure  to  him  a 
continuance  of  that  daily  companion- 
ship which  was  essential  to  his  happi- 
ness. He  was  obtuse,  and  it  fell  to  the 
lady,  who  was  ten  years  his  senior,  she 


being  Ufty-seven  and  he  forty-seven,  to 
point  out  that  if  they  were  to  continue 
to  spend  their  evenings  together,  the 
cont;enaHces  must  be  observed.  His 
simple  rejoinder  was  staggering,  '•  Quoi 
fairiV  Was  there  ever  a  finer  com- 
edy I  The  ceiebmtiou  of  their  mar- 
riage was  at  the  time  kept  a  profound 
secret,  and  only  the  two  witnesses  were 
present  —  Jules  Mohl  inviting  a  friend 
on  the  previous  evening  to  come  to 
him  next  day  and  act  as  iemoin.  The 
friend  was  punctual,  but  went  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  to  serve  as 
witness  at  a  duel  I  "We  read  that  "  the 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  UmoinSj  and  the  newly 
married  couple  parted  at  the  church 
door,  and  returned  to  their  respective 
homes.  Two  days  later  they  met  again 
at  a  restaurant  near  the  railway  station, 
dined  there  with  their  witnesses,  and 
set  off  on  a  wedding  tour  to  Switzer- 
land." 

After  an  interval  of  several  years, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1867, 1  again  saw 
Madame  Mohl.  Being  then  with  my 
sister  for  several  weeks  in  Paris,  we 
received  the  old  affectionate  welcome, 
and  went  frequently  to  her  Friday  re- 
ceptions. It  was  then  for  the  tlrst  time 
that  we  made  acquaintance  with  "  tlie 
husband  of  Madame  Mohl,"  and  our 
great  pleasure  was  to  have  a  scat  by 
his  side  during  the  evenings,  which  he 
made  most  interesting  by  pointing  out 
the  celebrities,  and  telling  us  the  names 
of  the  guests.  He  always  joined  us 
sisters,  and  kept  by  us  during  the  even- 
ing, for  the  dear  sake,  we  believe,  of 
his  friend,  who,  alas  I  was  no  more 
with  us,  and  from  whom  he  was  not  to 
be  very  long  sepamted. 

On  one  Friday  the  salon  was  unu- 
sually crowded.  Ladies  in  full  toilet 
edged  into  a  company  where  there  was 
little  space  for  display,  and  after  show- 
ing themselves,  made  room  for  others, 
and  withdrew  to  later  parties,  where 
fashions  and  dress  would  be  more  ap- 
preciated. But  there  was  always  a 
happy  mixture  of  dress  and  undress  at 
Madame  Jklohl's.  On  that  particular 
evening,  we  happened  to  be  ncai 
enough  to  Lord  Houghton  to  hear  him 
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&uy  uu  tiuluriug  that  he  had  ouly  ur- 
rivcU  an  \\o\iv  btit'ure  froiu  Ku^luud, 
aud  the  remciubruucu  of  ihia  Lntiiug 
circuuitiUiace  wu^i  euriuutil}'  vciitiud  Uiu 
other  liHy,  wlitu  iu  rtiuUug  Luni 
lIauglitou'»  '^Life,"  we  came  upon  Iht! 
lollown»g  passage  uudei-  Ihc  dale  IbiiT  ; 
*'I  Jct'l  London  two  inches  cIlx'p  in 
8U0\v,  :iud  found  here  the  wnnnlli  i>f 
spi'iug.  The  change  was  quite  contical. 
1  went  lo  MiiLlunie  ilohl's  iu  the  even- 
ing, and  found  myself  Uilking  to  Re- 
nan,  etc.,  as  if  1  Imd  been  iu  Pans  a 
nionlh.     Comme  la  vie  futfacih  in  !  " 

Keauii's  appeanince  w;is  sinking.  It 
may  he  prejudice,  huL  I  was  always 
unpleasantly  injpressed  by  liiiu.  He 
was  sluui,  hroud,  and  shoil-nocked ; 
his  large,  projecling  eyes  were  placed 
far  apai'lT  and  wilh  the  wide  mouth 
were  Ihe  reverse  of  altracLivc.  Yet 
his  face  was  undoubledly  nnissive  and 
cxpi"e9sive  of  power,  and  we  were  often 
assured  ibal  the  cUarm  of  his  speech  at 
oucc  dispelled  the  impression  made  by 
his  unpiepossessiug  appearance,  Ma- 
dame de  Wilt,  ihe  daughter  of  GuiziU, 
was  a  frequent  guest,  aa  were  the 
Tourgueuicffs,  etc. ;  Vmt  ou  the  ovcu- 
ing  in  question  the  individunl  who  in- 
terested us  most  tkfter  liemiu  was  tlie 
young  widowed  Duchess  Colouna,  who 
hatl  achieved  great  success  as  a  sculp- 
tress. In  a  low  dress  of  black  velvet, 
which  threw  her  snowy  shonlders  iiilo 
strong  eoulrast,  her  swau-Uke  neck 
without  any  (trnameut,  and  her  pmfn- 
sion  of  f.ur  hair  iu  masses  of  ssliorL 
curls,  she  was  Ibu  ideal  of  elegance. 
"What  a  liltle  court  she  inild,  and  how 
graceful  were  her  movements  I 

Political  opinions  were  so  openly  ex- 
pressed and  so  adverse  lo  iho  imperial 
riifimt  nt  Madame  Mohl's,  that  I  often 
wonderetl  that  the  government  did  not 
interfere  and  order  the  doom  of  the 
salon  to  he  closed.  She  curried  her 
dislike  to  the  emperor  Louis  Napoleon. 
wliom  she  always  spoke  of  ua  "  Cclui- 
ci,"  to  such  a  pilch,  that  she  per:*isled 
when  travelling  lo  use  lier  old  Louis 
Philippe  passport  under  her  maiden 
name  of  Mary  Clarke.  Ou  Lhis  heal  I 
cannot  resist  quoting  nu  nuucdoto  re- 
corded in  her  •■•  Life  :  "  — 


One  Friday  evening,  at  the  Hue  duBae^ 
M.  Uuizut  CHUIL-  in,  and  related  ibe  foUoi 
lug  story  thai  he  ha.il  just  iieard  :  — 

"A  relation  of  the  Uucheas  de  la  K 

hud  married  one  of  those  nuppOln  Ue  .Satan 
<h«r  term  tor  any  one  iu  imperial  employ), 
;  and  had  further  degraded  lierstlf  ty  living 
I  mnier   the  roof   with    Celui-cL      The    un- 
'  happy   lady    had    become   from    that    time 
]  forth  naturally  us  oae  dead  to  her  kith  .tnd 
kin   in  the   noble  faubourg ;   but  she   was 
DOW  ill,  dying  it  was  believed,  ami  it  was  a 
fit  oceasion  for  the  excrrise  of  mercy.      The 
family   thrn-foro   resolved   lo   send   her  to 
jtiilyment   abftolve<l.  al  lea.st.  by  the    Fau- 
boui*g  St.   (lernmin.     Tlie  duchess   herself 
generously  voUuiteored    to  take   this   me»- 
saj;*?  of  panlon  to  her  dying  relntive.     .she 
ordered  her  carriage,  and  said  to  the  foot- 
man, *  Aux  Tnileries  I'     The  man  stared, 
but  carrie«l   tlie   onler  to  the   coachman ; 
whenMipoii  that  venerable  fimeticmary,  who 
had  drivun  Ihree  generations  of  the  de  la 

W 's,  got  down  from  his  seAt,  and  pre- 

seiilhig  hiniKelf  at  the  carriage  window, 
said.  '  Madame  la  Duchesse,  I  cannot  have 
the  honor  of  conducting  your  grace  to  the 
Tuileries  ;  my  horses  do  not  luiow  the  way 
then;.' " 

Madame  Slohl  clapped  her  iiands  in  de- 
li(,;ht.  exclaiming.  "And  the  duchess  kissed 
the  old  euuehman  ?" 

**  Xo."  siUd  M.  Guizot ;  '"  but  she  got  out 
of  her  carriage  and  sent  for  a  eah.' 

Madame  Mohl  lived  un  this  siory  for  & 
week,  aud  !iu  did  her  friends. 

Moro  than  once  her  opinion  is  re- 
corded of  conversation  as  it  is  generally 
prjictised  in  England  :  — 

We  are  S(*arcely  aware  in  England  liow 
seldom  we  practise  that  form  of  lalk  which 
alone  can  be  called  conversHtion,  in  which 
what  we  really  think  is  bivnght  out,  and 
which  flows  tlie  quicker  from  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  excite  thoughlH  in  others  — 
conversation  lo  which  both  reason  and 
fancy  iwy  their  tribute.  .  .  .  Conversation 
i»  the  mingling  of  mind  with  mind,  and  is 
the  most  comi)lete  exercise  of  the  social 
faculty  ;  but  ihe  general  barter  of  common- 
places we  choose  to  call  convcrsalion  Is  as 
far  removed  from  Us  reality  as  the  signs  of 
Caspar  Hauner  were  from  the  talking  of 
ordinary  moo. 

Her  definition  of  dt  V esprit  was  that 
-*  it  does  not  menu  great  wit,  it  is. 
rather    that    quick    perception    which 
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seizes  the  ideas  of  others  and  returns 
cliange  for  them." 

As  a  specimen  of  Madame  Mobl's 
style  in  English,  which  was  said  not  to 
equal  her  writing  in  French,  we  give 
•>ne  more  quotation  from  *■'•  Madame 
R^camier,  and  the  History  of  Society 
in  France.'*  In  the  Utter  part  of  this 
work  she  tmces  the  influence  of  the 
old  ballads  and  Provencal  traditions  on 
chivalry  in  the  eleventh  centurj- :  — 

That  these  stories  originated  in  real  facts 
belonging  to  these  localities  which  the 
border  ballads  fiist  commemoiated,  and  by 
degrees  altered,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
...  We  find  to  this  day  the  Br^he  de 
Roland  made  by  the  sword  Dorandal  when 
the  hero  was  dying ;  the  story  was  recorded 
In  <Hie  of  the  old  ballads,  and  this  trace 
remains  of  it.  It  is  equally  impossible  to 
doubt  from  the  quantity  of  Proven^  ro- 
aaaxices  founded  on  Charlemagne's  passage 
into  Spain,  that  these  traditions  delighted 
bolh  poets  and  people  long  befcH«  chiTalry 
was  thought  of ;  but  when  the  Provencal 
poets  and  chivalry  did  appear,  this  became 
their  heroic  age ;  they  looked  back  upon  it 
as  the  Greeks  must  hare  looked  upon  the 
days  of  Orpheus  and  Theseus.  Xor  was 
tbdo*  reverence  for  it  such  a  mere  matter  of 
fancy  as  might  at  first  sight  appear ;  for 
out  of  these  mysterious  thickets  of  history 
a  spirit  came  forth  just  as  spontaneous  and 
fresh  as  a  spring  sparkling  out  of  the 
ground  in  some  deep  glen,  and  like  the 
same  little  rill  after  murmuring  a  long  time 
in  darit,  s<^itary  woods,  it  emerged  into 
sight,  became  broader  and  deeper,  and 
poured  down  like  a  river,  bringing  to  us  the 
majestic  civilization  that  overspread  the 
country.  How  many  curious  and  active 
spirits  hare  endeavored  to  trace  a  rirer  to 
its  source ;  but  can  any  stream,  however 
beneficent,  be  compared  to  the  poetry  which 
•was  the  source  of  our  modem  civilization. 
whose  in^ncy  was  concealed  in  these  un- 
known regions  of  history  ?  It  cannot  relate 
its  own  birth,  nor  how  it  was  nourished  : 
bat  when  this  young  muse,  all  charming 
with  unconsciousness,  began  to  speak,  it 
was  in  a  new  tongue,  so  soft,  so  full  of  ten- 
derness and  grace,  and  the  sentiments  she 
expressed  in  this  musical  ProveuQal  were 
so  refined  and  enchanting,  that  all  around 
enthralled. 


As  Miss  Mary  Clarke,  she  was   the 
fiteraiy  executor  of   M.  Fauriel,  the 


author  of  the  ^^Histoire  de  la  Po^ie 
Proven^ale,"  etc.  ;  and  with  tidelity 
and  care  she  fulfilled  the  trust  —  Jules 
Muhl,  who  was  also  FaurieKs  friend, 
geueroasly  aiding  her  in  what  was  a 
labor  of  love. 

Our  last  interview  with  her  was  eariy 
in  1870,  when,  being  in  Paris  for  a  day 
or  two  with  my  husband  on  our  way  to 
Italy,  we  went  to  the  Rue  du  Bac  and 
made  an  early  call.  Madame  Mohl 
received  us  in  the  traditional  dressing- 
gown  and  curlpapers,  the  latter  of  vety 
varied  and  brilliant  hues,  being  red, 
green,  and  blue  circulars  utilized  for 
this  purpose.  I  imagined  that  she 
would  make  a  little  apology  to  my  hus- 
band for  appearing  in  this  costume,  as 
he  was  a  complete  stranger  to  her  ;  but 
she  made  no  allnsion  to  this,  and  was 
quite  unconscious  of  there  being  any- 
thing remarkable  in  her  appearance, 
she  getting  as  usual  to  the  kernel  of  the 
subjects  discussed.  Her  attractive 
niece.  Miss  Mohl,  who  aftern'ards  be- 
'  carae  Madame  Helmholtz,  was  with 
;  her.  busily  engaged  with  her  painting 
The  use  of  the  circulars  as  curl-papers 
was  one  of  the  small  economies  which 
amused  her  friends,  who  knew  of  her 
frequent  deeds  of  generosity  and  be- 
nevolence. For  example,  we  read  of 
Madame  Mohl  running  about  Paris  one 
momino:  to  induce  buvers  to  ^o  to  the 
forced  sale  of  a  poor  old  friend's  fur- 
niture, she  attending  herself  and  ex- 
,  pending  nearly  two  thousand  fmncs  in 
j  buying  out  what  would  be  most  useful, 
I  and  presenting  the  same  to  the  poor 
'  widow. 

:     "Would   that    we  had  preserved    the 
quaint  little  notes  that  at  long  intervals 
.  were  received  from   her !    One  only  I 
can   find  —  undated  as  usual  —  written 
^  from   the  Deanery  of  Westminster  in 
^  June,  1871.     It  was  in  reply  to  an  invi- 
tation.     She  was  unable  to  accept  it 
definitely,  and  said  :  "  If  not,   I  shall 
certainly  go  some  morning  to  see  yon." 
I  But  we  were  on   the  point  of  leaving 
London,  and  saw  her  face  no  more, 
I     More  touching  than  her  own  death- 
:  lied,  as  recorded  by  the  biographer,  was 
'  that  of  Jnles  Mohl,  whose  de«th  took 
place  several  years  before  that  of  his 
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wife.  WIjl'u  power  of  speech  was  lost 
to  ihc  (Jyiug  man,  aud  while  stnaggliiig 
for  breatli,  liia  Iiand  was  put  out  Lo 
stroke  her  potir  face  —  :i  mute  expres- 
sion  of  coDsciousncss  that  she  was  by 
his  side. 

To  hor  his  ilcaLh  was  desohilioii. 
Faithful  friends  raliiod  round  her  anri 
kept  by  bur  lo  the  last,  bul  Ihc  »^ed 
M'oinau  w;is  often  found  by  ihem  in 
Hoods  of  tears,  and  her  only  pleasuro 
was  in  talking  of  ''Mr.  Mold,*'  and  iti 
bringing  out  odilions  of  his  transta- 
tiontt  from  Pei'siau  and  Chinese  and 
olhcr  works.  H(?r  own  summons  came 
when  she  had  altaincd  the  age  of 
niooty-two. 

She  used  her  gifU  in  brighLening  the 
lives   of   oilier.-*,    and    the    memory   of' 
Mnry  Molil  will  be   cherished   in  many 
liedrts  — as  it  is  in  ours. 


From  The  Comhill  MAgaslne. 
SO.>U£  PORrUOC£S£  SKETCHES. 

The  Portuguese  are  not  wholly 
offensive.  In  politics,  or  when  they 
hunger  after  African  territory  we  fancy 
ueeded  for  our  own  people,  they  may 
»eem  so.  When  a  rebuff  excites  them 
against  the  English,  Li»l>r)u  may  noL  ]nt 
pleasant  for  Englishmen.  Uut  in  audi 
cases  would  London  commend  ilJself  iu 
a  trinmpbant  foreigner  ?  For  my  own  j 
purl,  I  fuimd  a  kind  of  gentle,  unobtru- ! 
sive  politeness  even  among  those  Por- 
tuguese who  knew  I  was  English.  ' 
Occasionally,  on  being  taken  for  an 
American,  I  did  not  correct  the  mis- 
take, for  having  no  quarrel  with  Amer- 
icans they  someiimcs  con  tided  to  mo 
the  bitterness  of  their  hearts  against 
the  English.  I  stayed  iu  Lisbon  at  the 
Hotel  Universal  in  the  Rua  Xova  da 
Almeda,  a  purely  Portuguese  house 
where  only  stray  Englishmen  came. 
At  tlie  tahle  d^hou  I  one  night  had  a 
conversation  with  a  mild-mannered 
Portuguese  which  nhowed  the  curious 
Ignorance  and  almost  childish  vanity  of 
the  race.  I  asked  him  in  French  if  he 
spoke  Enirlisli.  Doing  bo  ba^Ily  we 
mingled  the  two  lan^nagcs  and  at  last 
talked  vivaciously.     Ue  w*is  an  ardent 


politician,  and  haled  the  English  vlru- 
lenLl}',  teUiug  me  so  with  curious  cir- 
cumloculions.  He  wa.s  of  opinion,  he 
»aid,  that  though  the  English  were  uu* 
fortunately  powerful  on  Ihe  sea,  on 
land  his  nation  was  a  mutch  for  us. 
As  for  the  English  in  Africa,  he  de- 
clared Ibe  Portuguese  able  to  sweep 
Ibem  into  the  sea.  But  lliough  he 
hated  the  English,  his  admiration  for 
Queen  Victoria  was  as  unboni»ded  as 
our  own  cartb-hungcr.  She  was,  he 
litld  me,  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  sad  troubles  which 
English  politicians  were  then  causing. 
He  detailed,  as  particularly  as  if  be  had 
been  present,  a  strange  scene  reported 
to  have  tiiken  place  between  Several, 
their  ambassador,  and  Lord  Salisburj', 
in  which  discussion  grew  heated.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  would  part  iu  anger. 
At  last  Soveral  arose  and  exclaimed 
with  much  dignity  :  '*  Vou  must  now 
excuse  me,  my  Lord  balisbm*)',  I  have 
In  dine  with  llie  queen  to-night."  My 
Lord  Salisbury  started,  looked  incredu- 
lous, and  said  coldly,  ''  You  are  playing 
with  me.  This  cannot  be."  **  In- 
deed," said  the  ambassadox',  protlncing 
a  Iclegnim  from  AVindsor,  "  it  is  as  I 
say."  And  then  Salisbury  turned  pale, 
Ttill  back  iu  his  chair,  and  gjisped  for 
brealb,  ''And  after  that,"  said  my 
informant,  *' things  went  well."  Sev- 
eral people  at  the  table  listened  to  this 
story  and  seemed  to  believe  it.  With 
ranch  ditliculty  I  preserved  a  grave 
countenance,  and  congratulated  him 
on  the  possession  of  an  auibassador 
who  was  more  than  a  match  for  our 
foreign  minister.  Before  the  end  of 
dinner  he  informed  me  that  the  En- 
glish were  as  a  general  rule  savages, 
while  U;e  Portuguese  were  civilized. 
Ilaviug  lived  in  London  he  knew  this 
to  be  80.  Finding  that  he  knew  the 
East  End  of  our  gigantic  city,  I  found 
it  difficult  lo  contradict  him. 

Ceiiainly  Lisbon,  as  far  as  visible 
poverty  is  concerned,  is  far  better  than 
London.  I  saw  few  very  miserable 
people  ;  beggars  were  not  at  all  numer- 
ous. In  a  week  I  was  only  a.'^ked  twice 
for  alms.  One  constantly  hears  that 
l4£bou  is  dirty,  and   as  full  of   foiU 
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odors  as  Coleridge^s  Cologne.  I  did 
not  find  it  so,  and  the  bright  sunshine 
and  the  tine  color  of  the  liouses  might 
well  compensate  for  some  drawbacks. 
The  houses  of  this  regular  town  are 
white,  and  pale  yellow,  and  fine  worn- 
out  pink,  with  narrow,  green  painted 
verandahs  which  soon  lose  crudeness 
in  the  intense  light.  The  windows  of 
the  larger  blocks  are  numerous  and  set 
in  long,  regular  lines ;  the  streets  if 
narrow  run  into  open  squares  blazing 
with  white,  unsoiled  monuments.  All 
day  long  the  ways  are  full  of  people 
who  are  fairly  but  unostentatiously 
polite.  They  do  not  stare  one  out  of 
countenance  however  one  may  be 
dressed.  In  Antwerp  a  man  who  ob- 
jects to  being  wondered  at  may  not 
wear  a  light  suit.  Lisbon  is  more  cos- 
mopolitan. But  the  beauty  of  the  town 
of  Lisbon  is  not  added  to  by  the  beauty 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  women  are 
curiously  the  reverse  of  lovely.  Only 
occasionally  I  saw  a  face  which  was 
attractive  by  the  odd  conjuncture  of  an 
olive  skin  and  light  grey  eyes.  They 
do  not  wear  mantillas.  The  lower 
classes  use  a  shawl.  Those  who  are  of 
the  hourgeois  class  or  above  it  differ 
little  from  Londoners.  The  working 
or  loafing  men,  for  they  laugh  and  loaf, 
and  work  and  chaff  and  chatter  at  eveL*y 
corner,  are  more  distinct  in  costume, 
wearing  the  flat  felt  sombrero  with 
tumed-up  edges  that  one  knows  from 
pictures,  while  the  long  coat  which  has 
displaced  the  cloak  still  retains  a  smack 
of  it  in  the  way  they  disregard  the 
sleeves  and  hang  it  from  their  shoul- 
ders. These  men  are  decidedly  not  so 
ugly  as  the  women,  and  vary  wonder- 
fully in  size,  color,  and  complexion, 
though  a  big  Portuguese  is  a  rarity. 
The  strong  point  in  both  sexes  is  their 
natural  gift  for  wearing  color,  for 
choosing  and  blending  or  matching 
tints. 

These  Portuguese  men  and  women 
work  hard  when  they  do  not  loaf  and 
chatter.  The  porters,  who  stand  in 
knots  with  cords  upon  their  shoulders, 
bear  huge  loads ;  a  characteristic  of 
the  place  is  this  load-bearing  and  the 
size  of   the  l>urdcus.      AVomcn    carry 


mighty  parcels  upon  their  heads  ;  men 
great  baskets.  Fish  is  carried  in  spread- 
ing flat  baskets  by  girls.  They  look 
afar  off  like  gigantic  hats ;  further 
still,  like  quaint  odd  toadstools  in  mo- 
tion. All  household  furniture  remov- 
ing among  the  poor  is  done  by  hand. 
Two  or  four  men  load  up  a  kind  of  flat 
hand-barrow  without  wheels  till  it  is 
pyramidal  and  colossal  with  piled  gear. 
Then  passing  poles  through  the  loop 
of  ropes,  with  a  slow  effort  they  raise 
it  up  and  advance  at  a  funereal  and 
solemn  pace.  The  slowness  with  which 
they  move  is  pathetic.  It  is  suggestive 
of  a  dead  burden  or  of  some  street 
accident.  But  of  these  latter  there 
must  be  very  few  ;  there  is  not  much 
vehicular  traffic  in  Lisbon.  It  is  com- 
paratively rare  to  see  anything  like 
cruelty  to  horses.  The  mules  wliich 
draw  the  primitive,  ramshackle  trams 
have  the  worst  time  of  it,  and  are 
obliged  to  pull  their  load  every  now 
and  again  off  one  line  on  to  another, 
being  urged  thereto  with  some  brutal- 
ity. But  these  ti-ams  do  not  run  up 
the  very  hilly  parts  of  the  city  ;  the 
main  lines  run  along  the  Tagus  east 
and  west  of  the  great  Square  of  the 
Black  Horse.  And  by  the  river  the 
city  is  fiat. 

Only  a  little  way  up,  in  my  street 
for  instance,  it  rapidly  becomes  hilly. 
On  entering  the  hotel,  to  my  surprise  I 
went  down-stairs  to  my  bedroom.  On 
looking  out  of  the  window  a  street  was 
even  then  sixty  feet  below  me.  The 
floor  underneath  me  did  not  make  part 
of  the  hotel,  but  was  a  portion  of  a 
great  building  occupied  by  the  poorer 
people  and  let  out  in  flats.  During  the 
day,  as  I  sat  by  the  window  working, 
the  noise  was  not  intolerable,  but  at 
night  when  the  Lisbonensiana  took  to 
amusing  themselves  they  roused  me 
from  a  well-earned  sleep.  They  shouted 
and  sang  and  made  mingled  and  in- 
distinguishable uproars  which  rose 
wildly  through  the  narrow,  deep  space 
and  burst  into  my  open  window.  After 
long  endurance  I  rose  and  shut  it,  pre- 
ferring heat  to  insomnia.  But  in  the 
(lay,  after  that  discord,  I  always  had 
the  harmonious  compensations  of  true 
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color.  Even  when  the  suu  shono  bril- 
lianlly  X  could  uul  lii.sliuguisli  Um  grey 
blue  of  the  deep  ithadows,  so  much 
blue  wim  la  llie  pniuled  or  ilisleiupereil 
oilier  walls.  It  was  in  Lisbon  tlial,  t 
lirat  began  lo  discern  the  meiiUil  effect 
of  color,  and  lo  see  that  it  conies  truly 
and  of  necessity  from  a  people's  teiu- 
poraiueuU  Can  a  bujjy  i*:ico  bti  truu 
oolorista? 

lu  some  parls  uf  the  lowu,  tlie  eiLSl- 
ern  fiuariei-s,  one  eauimt  help  ntjlie- 
iug  the  still  remaining  inrtueucc  of  the 
Moors.  There  arc  oven  some  true  rel- 
ics ;  but  certainly  the  inllnence  sur- 
vives iu  flat-sided  houses  with  small 
windows  and  Mourish  ornamunt  high 
up  just  under  the  edge  of  the  flat 
roof.  One  day  being  Lired  of  the  more 
nois)'  western  town,  I  went  east  and 
c4tmbed  up  aud  up  and  turned  rouiul 
by  a  barrack,  where  some  soldiers  eyed 
me  as  a  possible  Englishman,  being 
uUernately  in  deep  shadow  aud  buruin<^ 
sunlight.  I  hopod  lo  see  the  Tagus  at 
hisL,  for  here  the  houses  arii  not  so 
lofty,  and  presently,  lunnj*  on  very  higli 
ground,  I  caught  a  view  of  it  darkly 
dotted  with  steamers  over  sumo  flat 
roofs.  Towards  the  sea  it  narrows,  hni. 
above  Lisbon  it  widens  out  lil^e  a  lake. 
On  the  far  side  was  a  white  town, 
beyond  Ihat  agaiu  hills  blue  witli 
lucid  almosphero.  At  my  feel  (I  luiinl 
Against  a  low  wall)  wivs  a  terraced  gar- 
den with  a  big  vinu  spread  oa  a  trellis, 
making  —  or  promising  to  make  in  tlic 
later  spring  —  a  long,  shady  arbor,  for 
as  yet  llie  leaves  were  scanty  and 
freshly  green.  Every  house  was  faint 
blue,  or  varied  t>ink,  or  woru-oul, 
washed-out,  sun-dried  green.  All  the 
tones  were  beautiful  and  modest,  lit- 
ling  the  suu  yet  not  competing  with  it. 
In  Loudou  the  color  would  break  the 
level  of  dull  tiuts  aud  angrily  protest, 
growing  scarlet  and  vivid  and  wrathful. 
And  just  as  1  looked  away  from  the 
liver  and  the  vine-clad  tciTacc  there 
was  a  scurrying  rush  of  little  school- 
boytt  from  a  steep  side  street.  They 
ran  dowu  the  slope,  and  passed  me, 
going  quickly  like  black  blots  ou  the 
road,  yet  their  laugliler  was  sunlight  on 
the  ripple  of  waters.     The  I'orluguesc 


are  always  children  and  are  not  som- 
bi'e.  Ouly  iu  their  graveyards  staud 
solemn  cypresses  which  rise  darkly  on 
the  hillside  where  they  bury  their 
deiul  ;  but  in  Ufo  they  Uiugli  and  are 
merry  even  after  they  have  children  of 
their  own. 

Thon:;h  little  apt  to  do  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  traveller's  duty  in  visiting 
certain  ohvions  places  of  Interest,  I  one 
day  hunted  for  the  KngUsh  cemeler}'  in 
which  Fielding  lies  buried,  and  found 
it  at  last  just  at  the  back  of  a  little  open 
park  or  garden  where  children  were 
playing.  Ou  going  in  I  found  myself 
alouo  save  for  a  gardener  who  was  cut- 
ting dowu  some  niuk  grass  with  a 
scythe.  This  cemetei-j-  is  the  quietesL 
and  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw.  One 
might  imagine  the  dead  were  all 
t'rieuds.  They  are  at  any  rate  stran- 
guiTj  iu  a  far  land,  an  English  party 
with  one  great  man  among  them.  X 
found  his  tomb  easily,  for  it  is  made 
of  mivssivc  blocks  of  slonc.  Havuig 
brought  from  home  his  little  "  Voyage 
to  Lisbon,"  written  just  before  he  died, 
I  look  it  mil,  sat  down  on  llie  stone, 
and  read  a  i«ige  or  two.  He  says  fare- 
well at  the  very  end.  As  I  sat  the 
strange  and  melancholy  suggestion  of 
the  dead  man  speaking  out  of  that 
great  kind  heart  of  his,  uow  dust,  the 
strong  contrast  betweeu  the  brilliant 
sunlight  and  the  heavy  sombreuess  of 
the  cypresses  of  death,  the  song  of 
spring  birds  and  the  sound  of  ehildrou'a 
voices,  were  strangely  pathetic.  I  rose 
up  aud  paced  that  little  dea<1mau*s 
ground  which  was  still  and  quiet.  And 
on  auother  ^nxvQ  I  read  but  a  name, 
the  name  of  some  woman,  "Eleanor." 
After  life,  aud  work,  and  love,  this  is  tho 
end.    Yet  we  do  remember  fielding. 

On  the  following  day  I  went  to  Ciu- 
tra  (mt  of  aliucr  emuti^  for  my  inabiMtj' 
to  bilk  Portuguese  made  me  silent  and 
soUtiiry  perforce.  And  at  Cintra  I 
evaded  mj'  obvious  duty,  and  only 
looked  at  the  lofty  rock  on  whicli  the 
Moorish  castle  stJiuds.  For  one  thing 
the  hill  was  swathed  in  mists,  it  rained 
at  intervails,  a  kind  of  bitter  tramontana 
was  blowing.  Ami  after  running  the 
guuullet  o£  a  crowd  of  vociferous  doa- 
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key-boys  I  was  nnxioua  to  get  out  of 
the  town.  I  mnde  acquaintance  with  a 
friendly  Cintran  dog  and  went  for  a 
walk.  My  companion  did  not  object  to 
my  nationality  or  my  inability  to  ex- 
press myself  in  fluent  Portuguese,  and 
:iiuU3ed  himself  by  tearing  tlic  leaves 
tif  the  Australian  gum-trees,  which 
flourish  very  well  in  Portugal.  But  at 
last,  in  cold  disgust  at  the  uncharitable 
puritanic  weather  which  destroyed  all 
beauty  in  the  landscape,  I  returned  to 
the  town.  Here  I  passed  the  prison. 
On  spying  me  the  prisoners  crowded  to 
the  barred  windows ;  those  on  the 
lower  floor  protruded  their  hands, 
those  on  the  upper  story  sent  down  a 
basket  by  a  long  string  ;  I  emptied  my 
pockets  of  their  coppers.  It  seemed 
not  unlike  giving  nuts  to  our  human 
cousins  at  tlie  Zoo.  Surely  Darwin  is 
the  prince  of  pedigree-makers.  Before 
him  the  daring  of  the  bravest  herald 
never  went  beyond  Adam.  He  has 
opened  great  possibilities  to  the  college 
dealing  with  inherited  dignity  of  an- 
cient fame. 

This  Cintra  is  a  town  on  a  hill  and  in 
a  hole,  a  kind  of  half-funnel  opening 
on  a  long  plain  which  is  dotted  by 
small  villages  and  ("arms.  If  the  don- 
key-boys were  extirpated  it  might  be 
fine  ou  a  fine  day. 

Returning  to  the  station,  I  ensconced 
myself  in  a  carriage  out  of  the  way  of 
the  cutting  wind,  and  talked  fluent  bad 
French  with  a  kindly  old  Portuguese 
who  looked  like  a  Quaker.  Two  others 
came  in  and  entered  into  a  lively  con- 
versation in  which  Charing  Cross  and 
London  Bridge  occurred  at  intervals. 
It  took  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  do  the 
fifteen  miles  between  Cintra  and  Lis- 
bon. I  was  told  it  was  considered  by 
no  means  a  very  slow  train.  Travel- 
ling in  Portugal  may  do  something  to 
reconcile  one  to  the  trains  in  the  south- 
east of  England. 

The  last  place  I  visited  in  Lisbon  was 
the  market.  Outside  the  glare  of  the 
hot  sun  was  nearly  blinding.  Just  in 
that  neighborhood  all  the  main  build- 
ings are  purely  white,  even  the  shadows 
make  one's  eyes  ache.  In  the  open 
spaces  of  the  squares  even  brilliantly 


clad  women  seemed  black  against 
white.  Inside,  in  a  half  shade  under 
glass,  a  dense  crowd  moved  and  chat- 
tered and  stirred  to  and  fro.  The 
women  wore  all  the  colors  of  flowers 
and  fruit,  but  chiefly  orange.  And  on 
the  stone  floor  great  flat  baskets  of 
oranges,  each  with  a  leaf  of  green  at- 
tached to  it,  shone  like  pure  gold. 
Then  there  were  red  apples,  and  red 
handkerchiefs  twisted  over  dark  hair. 
Milder  looking  in  tint  was  the  pale 
Japanese  apple,  with  an  artistic  refine- 
ment of  paler  color.  The  crowd,  the 
good  humor,  the  noise,  even  the  odor, 
which  was  not  so  offensive  as  in  our 
English  Covent  Garden,  made  a  strik- 
ing and  brilliant  impression.  Return- 
ing to  the  hotel,  I  was  met  by  a  scarlet 
procession  of  priests  and  acolytes  who 
bore  the  Host.  The  passers-by  mostly 
bared  their  heads.  Perhaps  but  a  little 
while  ago  everyone  might  have  been 
worldly  wise  to  follow  their  example, 
for  the  Inquisition  lasted  till  1808  in 
Spain. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  went 
ou  hoard  the  Dunottar  Castle,  and  in 
Ihc  evening  sailed  for  Madeira. 

A  week's  odd  moments  of  study  and 
enforced  intercourse  with  waiters  and 
male  chambermaids,  whose  French  was 
even  more  pi'imitive  than  my  own,  had 
taught  me  a  little  Portuguese,  that  cor- 
rupt, unbeautiful,  bastard  Spanish,  and 
I  found  it  useful  even  on  board  the 
steamer.  At  any  rate,  I  was  able  to 
interpret  for  a  Funchal  lawyer  who  sat 
by  me  at  table,  and  afterwards  invited 
me  to  see  him.  This  smattering  of 
Portuguese  I  found  more  useful  still  at 
Madeira,  or  at  Funchal  —  its  capital  — 
for  I  stayed  in  native  hotels.  It  is  the 
only  possible  way  of  learning  anything 
about  the  people  in  a  short  visit. 
Moreover,  the  English  hotels  are  full 
of  invalids.  It  is  curious  to  note  the 
present  prevalence  of  consumption 
among  the  natives  of  Funchal.  It  is  a 
good  enough  proof  on  the  first  face  of  it 
that  consumption  is  catching.  There 
is  a  large  hospital  here  for  Portuguese 
patients,  though  the  disease  was  un- 
known before  the  English  made  fv 
health  resort  of  it. 
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Fuuolml  has  liuen  a  thousand  limes 
desci'ibod,  aud  is  well  worthy  of  il. 
Lj'ing  as  it  does  in  a  lonij  curve  wilti 
the  whole  town  visible  from  the  sea,  as 
t!)e  houses  grow  feiveL-aml  fewer  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  lofly  mountain  hack- 
ground^  it  is  curiously  theutncal  :iiuL 
scenic  in  effect.  It  is  artistically  nr- 
rauged,  well  placed  ;  a  brilliant  jewel 
ia  a  dark-;^re6n  eettiug,  and  the  sea  ia 
amethyst  jmd  InrquoiMC. 

I  stayed  in  :ui  holel  whose  proprietor 
was  an  urdtint  Uepuhlican.  One  even- 
ing he  nienlioned  the  fact  in  broken 
English,  and  I  told  him  that  in  theory 
I  also  was  of  that  creed.  lie  grew  tre- 
mendously excited,  opened  a  bottle  of 
Madeira,  shared  it  with  mo  and  two 
Portuguese,  and  insisted  on  singing  the 
*' Marseillaise '*  until  a  crowd  collected 
in  front  of  the  house,  whose  open  win- 
dows looked  ou  an  irre^'ular  square. 
Then  he  and  his  friends  sKoiacd  •'  Viva 
a  parlida  dos  Republicanos  I  "  The 
charges  at  this  hotel  were  ridiculously 
small  —  iuily  ihiv.i^  and  foiirpence  a  day 
for  board  and  lodging.  Aud  it  was  by 
no  means  had  ;  at  any  rate  it  was 
always  possible  to  get  fioiit,  including 
loquats,  strawberries,  eusLard  apples, 
bananas,  oranges,  and  the  piu^sion- 
flower  fruit,  which  is  not  enticing  on  a 
fii-st  acqunintancc,  and  resembles  an 
liniemie  pomegranate.  Eggs,  loo,  were 
twenty-eight  for  ten-pence ;  lish  was 
at  nominal  ]iricc9. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  do  in  Funcliul 
save  eat  and  swim  or  ride.  The  cli- 
mate is  enervating,  and  when  the  east 
wind  blows  from  the  African  coast  it  is 
impossible  lo  move  save  in  ihe  nioj^L 
spiritless  and  languid  way.  It  may 
make  an  invalid  comparatively  strong, 
but  I  am  sure  it  might  reduce  a  strong 
man  to  a  btale  uf  conlinncd  laziness 
little  removed  from  actual  illness.  I 
was  glad  one  day  lo  gel  horses,  in  com- 
pany with  an  acquaintance,  and  ntle 
over  the  mountains  lo  Fayal,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island.  And  it.  was 
curioU3  to  see  the  obstinate  incredulity 
of  the  natives  when  wc  declared  we 
meant  going  there  an*!  back  in  one  ilay. 
The  double  journey  Avas  only  a  little 
over  twenty-six   miles,  yet  it  was  de- 


clared impossible.  Our  landlord  drew 
ghastly  pictures  of  the  state  vve  should 
be  in,  declaring  we  did  not  know  what 
wo  were  doing ;  he  called  in  his  wife 
who  lifted  up  her  hands  against  our 
raslmess  and  crossed  herself  piously 
when  we  were  unmoved  ;  he  sum- 
moned the  owner  of  the  lioi^ses,  who 
said  the  thing  could  not  be  done.  But 
my  friend  was  not  to  be  persuaded, 
deehiHng  tliat  Englishnn^n  cmdd  do 
anylliiug,  and  that  he  would  show 
them.  He  explained  Lliat  we  were 
both  very  much  more  tliau  atlmirable 
lioreemen,  aud  only  minimized  his  owu 
feaUs  in  the  colonies  by  kindly  exiiggcr- 
aling  mine  in  America,  and  finally  it 
waa  settled  gravely  that  we  were  to  be 
at  liberty  to  kill  ourselves  and  ruin  the 
horses  for  a  lump  sum  of  two  pounds 
ten,  provided  vve  found  food  aud  wine 
for  Lho  two  men  wlio  were  to  bo  our 
guides.  In  the  morning,  at  six  o^elock, 
wc  set  out  in  a  heav}*  shower  of  rain. 
Before  we  IkhI  gone  up  the  hill  a  thou- 
sand feet  we  were  WL*t  through,  but  a 
thousand  more  brought  ua  into  bright 
sunlight.  Hiilovv  lay  Funchnl,  iindei'- 
nealh  a  wliite  sheet  of  ndn-cloud  \  the 
sen  bi.*yinid  it  was  darkened  bore  and 
tluTc  ;  it  was  at  lirat  <liflicult  lo  distin- 
guish the  outlying  Dcserta  Islands 
from  sombre  fog-banks.  But  as  wo 
alill  wcut  up  and  up  the  day  brightened 
more  and  more,  aud  when  Funchal  was 
behind  arid  under  the  fii-st  hills  the 
sea  began  to  glow  and  glitter.  Hero 
and  there  it  shone  like  watered  silk. 
The  Dcsertas  showed  plainly  as  rocky 
masses  ;  a  distant  steamer  trailed  a 
lliin  rihlion  of  smoke  above  the  water. 
Close  at  hand  a  few  sheep  and  goats 
i-an  from  us  ;  now  and  again  a  horse  or 
two  stared  solemnly  at  us  ;  and  we  all 
grew  cheerful  and  laughed.  For  the 
air  was  keen  and  bracing  ;  we  were  on 
the  plateau,  nearly  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  in  a  climate  quite 
other  than  that  which  choked  the  dis- 
tant, low-lying  town.  Then  wc  began 
to  go  down. 

All  the  main  roads  of  the  Illia  da 
Madeira  are  paved  with  close-set  kid- 
ney pebbles,  to  save  them  from  being 
washed  out  and  destroyed  by  the  and- 
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den  violent  semi-tropical  rains.  Even 
on  this  mountain  it  was  so,  and  our 
horaeSj  with  their  rough-shod  feet,  rat- 
tled down  the  pass  without  faltering. 
The  road  zigzagged  after  the  manner  of 
mountain  roads.  When  we  reached 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine  it  seemed 
impossible  that  we  could  have  got 
there,  and  getting  out  seemed  equally 
impossible.  The  slopes  of  the  hills 
were  about  seventy  degrees.  Every- 
where was  a  thick  growth  of  brush  and 
trees.  At  times  the  road  ran  almost 
dangerously  close  to  a  precipice.  But 
at  last,  about  eleven  o^clock,  we  began 
to  get  out  of  the  thick  entanglement  of 
mountains,  and  in  the  distance  could 
see  the  ocean  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island.  "Fayal  is  there,"  said  our 
guide,  pointing,  as  it  seemed,  but  a 
little  way  off.  Yet  it  look  two  hours' 
hard  riding  to  reach  it.  Our  path  lay 
at  first  along  the  back  of  a  great  spur 
of  the  main  mountain  ;  it  narrowed  till 
there  was  a  precipice  on  either  side  — 
on  the  right  hand  some  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet,  on  the  left  more  than  a 
thousand.  I  had  not  looked  down  the 
like  since  I  crossed  the  Jackass  Moun- 
tain on  the  Eraser  River  in  British 
Columbia.  Underneath  us  were  vil- 
lages—  scattered  huts,  built  like  bee- 
hives. The  piece  of  level  ground 
beneath  was  dotted  with  them.  The 
place  looked  like  some  gigautic  apiary. 
The  dots  of  people  were  little  larger 
than  bees.  And  soon  we  came  to  the 
same  stack-like  houses  close  to  our 
path.  It  was  Sunday,  and  these  vil- 
lage folks  were  dressed  in  their  best 
clothes.  They  were  curiously  respect- 
ful, for  were  we  not  genie  de  gravate 
—  people  who  wore  cravats — gentle- 
men, in  a  word  ?  So  they  rose  up  and 
uncovered.  We  saluted  them  in  pass- 
ing. It  was  a  primitive  sight.  As  we 
came  where  the  huts  were  thicker, 
small  crowds  came  to  see  us.  Now  on 
the  right  hand  we  saw  a  ridgo  with 
pines  on  it,  suggesting,  from  the  shape 
of  the  hill,  a  bristly  boar's  back  ;  on 
the  left  the  valley  widened  ;  in  front 
loomed  up  a  gigantic  mass  of  rock,  the 
Eagle's  Cliff,  in  shape  like  Gibraltar. 
It  was    nineteen   hundred  feet  high, 


and  even  yet  it  was  far  below  us.  But 
now  the  path  pitched  suddenly  down- 
wards ;  there  were  no  paving-pebbles 
here,  only  the  native  hummocks  of 
rock  and  the  harder  clay  not  yet 
washed  away.  The  road  was  like  a 
torrent-bed,  for  indeed  it  was  a  toirent 
when  it  rained  ;  but  still  our  horses 
were  absolute  in  faith  and  stumbled 
not.  And  the  Eagle's  Cliff  grew  big- 
ger and  bigger  still  as  we  plunged  down 
the  last  of  the  spur  to  a  river  then 
scanty  of  stream,  and  we  were  on  the 
flat  again  not  far  from  the  sea.  But 
to  reach  Fayal  it  was  necessary  to  climb 
again,  turning  to  the  left. 

Here  we  found  a  path  which,  with 
all  my  experience  of  western  America 
mountain  travel,  seemed  very  hard  to 
beat  in  point  of  rockiness  and  steep- 
ness. We  had  to  lead  our  horses  and 
climb  most  carefully.  But  wlien  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  had  been  done  in  this 
way  it  was  possible  to  mount  again, 
and  we  were  close  to  Fayal.  I  had 
thought  all  the  time  that  it  was  a  small 
town,  but  it  appeared  to  me  no  more 
than  the  scattered  huts  we  had  passed, 
or  those  we  had  noted  from  the  lofty 
spur.  Our  object  was  a  ceitain  house 
belonging  to  a  Portuguese  landowner 
who  occupied  the  position  of  an  En- 
glish squire  in  the  olden  days.  Both 
my  friend  and  I  had  met  him  several 
times  in  Funchal,  and,  by  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter,  had  carried  on  a  conversa- 
tion. But  my  Portuguese  was  dinner- 
table  talk  of  the  purely  necessary^  order, 
and  my  companion's  was  more  exiguous 
than  my  own.  So  we  decided  to  camp 
before  reaching  his  house,  and  eat  our 
lunch  undisturbed  by  the  trouble  of 
being  polite  without  words.  We  told 
our  guide  this,  and  as  he  was  supposed 
to  understand  English  we  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  did  so  when  we  ordered 
him  to  pick  some  spot  to  camp  a  good 
wa}'  from  the  landowner's  house.  But 
in  spite  of  our  laborious  explanations 
he  took  us  on  to  the  very  estate,  and 
plumped  us  down  not  fifty  yards  from 
the  house.  As  we  were  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  house,  we 
sent  the  boy  there  for  hot  water  to 
make   coffee,  and  then   lo  our  horror 
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wc  siuv  llie  vi:ry  mail  whom  we  jusi 
then  wauled  to  avoid.  AVe  all  talked 
together  and  j^esticulaied  violently.  1 
tried  French  vaiidy  ;  my  HUle  Portu- 
guese grew  less  aud  less,  and  disap- 
peared from  my  ton*;uc  ;  and  thou  in 
despair  we  liailed  the  cause  of  the 
^vhole  misfortune,  and  commanded  liini 
to  explain.  What  lie  explained  I  know 
not,  but  linally  our  frieml  seemed  less 
hurt  than  lie  lintl  heen,  and  he  returned 
to  his  house  on  our  promising  to  ljo 
there  as  souii  us  our  lunch  was  Bnisheil. 

The  whulc  feeling  of  tliissciiue  —  ol* 
this  inciilcnt,  of  the  place,  the  moun- 
tains, the  ]irimitive  people  —  were  so 
curious  thai  it  was  diflicnlL  to  think  we 
were  only  four  days  Iruui  Euirlnntl. 
Though  the  people  wt.-re  gentle  and 
kind  and  polite,  Ihey  seemed  no  more 
civilized,  fi'uin  onr  point  of  view,  than 
many  Indians  1  have  soon.  Inileed, 
there  are  Indian  communities  in  Amer- 
ica which  are  far  ahead  of  them  in 
culture.  I  seemed  oucu  more  in  a 
wild  country.  But  our  host  (for,  being 
on  his  ground,  we  were  his  guests)  wa.** 
most  amiable  and  polite.  U  certainly 
w:is  rather  irksome  to  siL  solemnly  in 
Ids  best  room  and  stare  at  cnch  oilier 
without  a  word.  Below  the  open  win- 
dow stood  our  guide,  ao  wlien  it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  for  me  to 
make  our  friend  nndcrstand,  or  for  me 
to  die  of  suppression  of  urgent  speech, 
I  called  to  Joan  an<l  bade  him  inter- 
pret. Then  calm  ensued  again  until 
wine  was  brought,  Tben  his  daughter, 
almost  the  only  nice-looking  Portuguese 
or  Madeirian  girl  1  ever  saw,  came  in. 
"We  were  introduced,  and,  in  default  of 
the  correct  thing  in  her  native  Iiiu- 
guage,  1  informed  her,  in  a  polite  Span- 
ish phrase  I  happencil  to  recoiled,  that 
I  was  ul  her  feel.  Then,  ns  I  knew 
her  brother  in  Tunchal,  I  called  for  the 
interpreter  and  told  her  %o  aa  an  inter- 
esting piece  of  inforraatioa.  She  gave 
mo  a  rose,  and,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  she  taught  me  the  correct 
Portuguese  for  Eaglets  Cliff  —  ••*  Pcuha 
d'aguila."     We  were  quite  friends. 

It  was  then  time  for  us  lo  return  if 
we  meant  to  keep  lo  our  word  and  do 
the  double  journey  in  one  day.     But  a 


vociferous  expostulatiou  came  from  our 
host.  lie  talked  last,  waved  his  liands, 
sUuok  his  lioad,  and  was  evidently  bent 
on  keeping  us  all  night.  We  again 
called  in  tlic  interpreter,  explniniug 
that  our  reputation  as  Englishnum,  na 
liorsomen,  as  men,  rested  on  our  get- 
tittg  back  to  Funchal  that  uight,  and, 
seeing  the  point  as  a  man  of  honor,  he 
most  regretfully  g:tve  way,  and,  tiaviug 
his  own  hoi'se  Huddled,  accon\pan(cd 
us  some  miles  on  the  road.  We  rode 
up  another  spur  and  cmne  to  a  kind 
of  wayside  hut  where  three  or  four 
paths  joined.  Here  was  congregated  a 
brightly  clad  crowd  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred men,  women,  and  children.  They 
rose  and  saluted  ua  ;  we  turued  and 
took  off  our  hats.  I  noticed  particularly 
that  this  man  who  owned  so  much  land 
and  was  such  a  magnate  rlicre  did  the 
sjune.  I  fancied  that  these  people  had 
gathered  there  as  much  to  see  us  paaa 
as  ft>r  Sunday  chatter.  For  English 
traveller  on  the  norlb  side  of  the  island 
are  not  very  common,  and  1  (I;ire  say 
we  were  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
event.  Turning  at  this  point  lo  the 
left,  wo  plunged  sharply  downwards 
towards  a  bridge  over  a  torrent,  and 
here  parted  from  our  landowning 
friend.  We  began  to  climb  an  impos- 
sible-looking bill,  which  my  horse 
strongly  objected  to.  On  being  urged 
he  tried  to  I>;ick  off  the  road,  and  I  had 
some  dirticnhy  in  pnrsnacling  him  that 
ho  could  not  kill  me  without  killing 
himself.  But  a  slower  pace  reconciled 
him  to  the  road,  and  as  I  was  in  no 
great  hurry  I  allowed  him  lo  choose  his 
own.  Certainly  the  animals  had  Imd  a 
hard  day  uf  it  even  so  fur,  and  we  had 
much  to  do  before  night.  We  were  all 
of  us  glad  to  reach  the  Divide,  and  stay 
for  a  while  at  tlie  Pouso,  or  Govem- 
ment  House,  which  was  about  half-way. 
One  geta  tolerable  Madeira  there. 

It  was  eight  or  half  past  when  W6 
came  down  into  Ftinchal  under  a  moon 
which  seemed  to  cast  as  strongly  marked 
shadows  as  the  very  sun  itself.  The 
rain  of  the  morning  liad  long  :igo  passed^ 
away,  and  the  air  was  warm  —  indeed, 
almost  close  —  after  the  last  part  of 
the  I'lde  ou  the  plateau,  which  begaa 
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At  night-time  to  grow  <liin  with  ragged 
wreaths  of  mist.  Our  horses  were  so 
glad  to  accomplish  the  journey  that 
they  trotted  down  the  steep,  stoay 
streets,  which  i*aug  loudly  to  their  iroa 
hoofs.  When  we  stopped  at  the  stable 
I  think  I  was  almost  as  glad  as  thoy  ; 
for,  after  all,  even  to  an  Englishman 
with  his  country's  reputation  to  sup- 
port, twelve  or  thirteen  hours  in  tlie 
saddle  are  somewhat  tiring.  And 
though  I  was  much  pleased  to  have 
seen  more  of  the  Ilha  da  Madeira  than 
most  visitors,  I  remembered  that  I  had 
not  been  on  horseback  for  nearly  live 
years. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
EMUiT  BKONTii. 

When  Mrs.  Gaskell  wrote  her  "  Life 
of  Charlotte  Bronte,**  general  opinion 
justified  her,  as  it  would  still  justify 
her,  in  regarding  Charlotte  as  undoubt- 
edly the  most  gifted  of  the  three  sisters 
—  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anne  Bronte. 
But  the  position  thus  assigned  by  the 
many  to  the  elder  sister  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  critics,  and  would  not 
have  been  accepted  by  Charlotte  her- 
self, who  was  fully  alive  to  Emily's 
extraordinary  powers,  and  keenly  sen- 
sitive to  any  recognition  of  them.  Of 
Emily  she  writes  that  "  under  an  unso- 
phbticated  culture,  inartiticinl  tastes, 
and  an  unpretending  outside  lay  a  se- 
cret power  and  fire  that  might  have 
informed  the  brain  aud  kindled  the 
veins  of  a  hero,"  and  a  regret  ever 
with  her  was  that,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, critics  failed  to  recognize  the 
greatness  that  Emily  revealed  in  the 
few  compositions  swift-coming  death 
permitted.  With  eager  gratitude,  there- 
fore, did  she  accept  Sydney  DobelPs 
praise  of  "Wuthering  Heights."  It 
cheered  and  revived  her,  although  by 
the  time  the  words  were  written  Emily 
was  "chill  to  praise  or  blame."  She 
would  have  rejoiced  greatly  if  she 
could  have  so  forecast  the  years  as  to 
know  what  of  praise  for  Emily  the 
future  held  in  store.  In  emphatic  lan- 
guage Mr.  Swinburne  has  declared  that 


Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte  and  Mrs. 
Browning  make  up  "  the  perfect  trinity 
for  England  of  highest  female  fame." 
Mr.  Bayne  pronounces  Emily  BrontS 
"  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women 
that  ever  lived,"  and  adds  that  '*  many 
grounds  might  be  shown  for  believing 
her  genius  more  powerful,  her  prom- 
ise nioi-e  rich  than  those  of  her  sister 
Charlotte."  His  examination  of  the 
poems  written  by  the  three  sisters 
leads  him  to  a  conclusion  proclaimed 
by  Charlotte  herself,  and  now  accepted 
by  competent  critics,  that  Emily's 
are  beyond  measure  the  best.  In 
his  "Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte"  Mr. 
Wemyss  Beid  passes  the  same  judg- 
ment on  Emily's  poetry,  while  its  abso- 
lute merits  are  attested  by  its  finding  a 
place  in  Ward's  anthology  of  English 
vei-se.  Charlotte  Bronte  would  have 
joyed  over  such  testimony  to  her  sis- 
ter's kinship  with  "  the  breed  of  noble 
bloods." 

Emily  Bronte  was  bom  at  Hartshead- 
cum-Clifton,  near  Leeds,  in  1819.  In 
1820  her  father  removed  to  Haworth, 
and  in  the  parsonage  there  Emily  spent 
nearly  her  whole  life.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
has  used  all  her  aitistic  skill  to  deepen 
the  impression  of  the  gloom  that  hung 
over  Haworth  parsonage.  In  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  the  life,  as  she  takes 
her  reader  with  her  on  the  way  from 
Keighley  to  Haworth,  she  is  cai*eful  to 
strike  the  key-note  of  the  composition 
—  a  note  of  utter  sadness.  The  neigh- 
borhood of  Haworth  is  so  described 
as  to  induce  a  feeling  of  depression 
that  never  leaves  the  reader.  The  pic- 
ture of  Haworth  paraonage  confirms 
the  mournful  impression  made  by 
the  landscape.  That  cold,  grey  house, 
overlooking  the  terribly  crowded 
cliurchyanl,  seems  a  fit  habitation  for 
the  nervous,  timid  woman  Mrs.  Gaskell 
presents  to  us  as  Charlotte  Bronte  — 
a  woman  suffering  from  ill  health, 
troubled  by  depression  of  spirits, 
haunted  by  supei-stitious  fancies  —  all 
aggravated  by  the  intolerable  burden  of 
her  unhappy  brother's  misdoings  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  Charlotte  Bronte  of  her 
novels  —  the  fastidious,  painstaking 
artist,  the  fearless,  self-reliant  woman. 
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At  Iho  same  time  the  story  of  Lh« 
Bronte  family  is  full  of  h  pnthos  uot 
to  be  mitigaie<l  by  any  nieiely  human 
consolations.  Tlie  three  sislera  passed 
through  u  motherless  chiltlliooti,  ua- 
chiicrt'd  by  any  large  amount  of  kiutUy 
syiiipalhy.  Their  fatber,  to  whom  ihuy 
migliL  niiinrnlly  have  looked  for  bouie 
compeusatiou  for  their  great  loss,  wns 
a  cold,  sellish  man,  who,  even  iu  his 
wife's  lifetime,  took  his  meals  apart 
from  his  family.  Their  aiiiit,  who 
came  to  Haworlh  after  Mrs.  Bronte 
died,  did  her  duty  nobly,  so  far  as 
concerned  everything  connected  with 
housekeeping ;  but  slie  had  no  power 
of  entering  into  or  even  conceiving  the 
workings  of  the  active  minds  around 
her.  Tabby,  the  faithful  servant,  was 
probably  the  most  appreciative  iind 
sympathetic  of  the  gi'own-up  people  in 
that  Yorkshire  parsonage.  And  so  the 
girls  grew  to  womanhoo<l,  drawn  ever 
nearer  to  each  other  by  similarity  of 
pursuits  and  aspirations,  and  by  a 
strong  family  affection.  The  shatter- 
ing of  tlie  family  circle  was  terribly 
sudden  and  complete.  Their  brother 
Patrick,  whoso  conduct  had  so  dis- 
graced and  pained  bis  friends  and  rela- 
tives, die»l  in  September,  1848,  Emily 
In  December  of  the  same  year,  Anne 
in  May,  1849.  Thus,  in  the  short  space 
of  eight  months  Charlotte  Bronii^  was 
left  the  sole  survivor  of  tlie  Brontd 
family,  the  lonely  occupant  of  the  room 
where  in  days  gone  by  she  and  her 
sisters,  their  duties  done,  discussed 
their  plans  and  ambitions,  as  they 
paced  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
tlickering  lireligbt.  Otdy  a  few  short 
years  were  to  pass  before  Charlotte 
herself  was  called  away,  and  laid 

By  the  lone  church  that  stands  amid  the 
moors. 

Yet  it  was  not  always  winter  on  these 
sweepim;  moors.  The  girlhood  of  the 
three  sisters  was  not  without  happiness 
—  quiet,  doubtless,  but  real  and  whole- 
some. They  found  deep  joy  in  the 
moors  ;  they  loved  them  when  the 
snow  lay  deep,  and  the  winter  winds 
rushed  from  the  hills  ;  Ihcy  loved  llieni 
when  the   kindly  warmth  of   summer 


lured  out  blossoms  ;  they  loved  Ihera 
most  of  all  when  autumn  brought  the 
dusky  glow  of  the  heather.  Their  af- 
fection for  each  other  wiis  a  source  of 
inlense  ba[tpiucss ;  it  proved,  indeed, 
a  source  of  deep  anguish  whun  lirst 
Kmily  find  then  Auue  was  wrapped 
from  loving  eyes  in  doath's  chill  mist; 
but  not  dualh  ilsulf  could  destroy  the 
menjory  of  loving  intercourse.  Their 
inlcllectual  pursuits  were  another 
source  of  delight  ;  they  found  real  and 
abiding  pleasure  in  writing  their  poems 
and  novels,  and  iu  discussing  with  each 
other  the  subjects  and  the  plans  of 
their  composiLiuns. 

Emily's  earliest  education  was  got  at 
home  from  her  aunt,  Miss  JJranwell, 
and  from  her  fatlier.  Miss  Brnnwell 
was  an  excellent  housekeeper,  and  sho 
succeeded  in  piissiug  on  her  skill  to 
her  nieces.  Chailotte  Bronie  and  her 
friend  Harriet  Martineau  refute  the 
popular  generalization  thiit  intellectual 
wtinu'ti  art!  poor  housekeepers.  Every 
wuman  thiit  strays  beyoud  the  limits  of 
housewifery  is  uot  uecessarilv  a  Mrs. 
Jellyby.  The  Hcv.  Patrick  Bronto 
gave  his  children  lessons,  and  at  tho 
same  time  looked  after  their  physical 
well-being  acconling  to  principles 
strictly  Spartiin.  Not  least  important, 
as  a  mind-forming  intluence,  were  the 
amu&enicnt.s  of  these  precocious  chil- 
dren. From  a  very  early  age  they  read 
indiscrimin.ately,  wrote,  and  got  up 
plays  ;  the  interaction  of  minds  so  keen 
and  so  early  active  was  bound  to  be 
highly  formative.  Of  scliool  educatiou 
Emily  had  exceedingly  little.  Her 
home  yearning  was  such  that  frequent 
or  prolonged  absence  from  Ilaworth 
was  a  physical  impossibility  —  only  on 
the  open,  breezy  Yorkshire  moors 
could  her  wild  spirit  find  a  congenial 
atmosphere.  Charlotte  lias  told  what 
an  effort  it  cost  Kmily  to  spend  some 
time  with  her  at  a  Continental  school. 
"  She  was  never  happy  till  she  carrie*! 
her  liard-W(m  kii(twle«lge  back  to  the 
remote  English  village,  the  old  parsou- 
age  house,  and  desolate  Yorkshire 
hills.*'  The  records  of  her  schooldays 
testify  to  her  strength  of  intellect,  her 
stubborn   tenacity  of   will,  her  strong, 
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vild  imagiuation.  The  Brussels  visit 
was  her  last  absence  from  the  parson- 
age. The  few  yeara  that  remained 
were  spent  quietly  at  home,  for  a  pri- 
vate school  scheme  long  cherished  by 
the  sisters  never  came  to  anything. 
Her  last  days  have  been  described  by 
her  elder  sister  in  words  that  reveal  to 
us  her  stern,  unbending  character.  A 
notable  fact  not,  however,  recorded  by 
Charlotte  is  that,  like  her  brother, 
Emily  died  standing. 

Emily  Bront@  is  described  as  having 
had,  like  Charlotte,  a  bad  complexion  ; 
but  she  was  tall  and  well-formed,  while 
her  eyes  were  of  remarkable  beauty. 
Her  mental  gifts  were  of  a  high  order. 
In  spite  of  her  imperfect  culture,  this 
is  abundantly  proved  by  her  writings, 
few  as  they  are.  Her  temperament 
was  such  that  to  strangers  she  rarely  if 
ever  unbent,  while  even  her  own  rela- 
tives stood  in  some  awe  of  her.  At  the 
same  time  she  was  capable  of  strong 
affection.  She  was  deeply  attached  to 
her  sisters,  and  passionately  fond  of 
dumb  animals,  insects,  and  flowers. 
As  might  be  supposed,  Emily  did  not 
favorably  impress  outsiders.  Mrs. 
Gaskell  says  that  all  she  could  learn 
about  Emily  teuded  to  give  an  unpleas- 
ant impression  of  her ;  but,  as  she 
properly  points  out,  Emily  has  been 
portrayed  for  us  in  "  Shirley,'*  by  her 
sister  Charlotte,  who  knew  her  as  no 
stranger  could  ever  have  known  her. 
In  Shirley's  character  we  find  not  only 
such  traits  as  other  observers  have 
noted  in  Emily's,  but  also  character- 
istics hid  from  the  outer  world  —  joy- 
ousness  of  heart,  kindly,  womanly 
sympathy,  warm,  deep  emotions. 

From  the  sketch  given  of  Emily 
Bronte's  life,  one  can  readily  see  that 
she  could  have  owed  little  to  influences 
outside  Haworth,  and  little  more  to 
reading ;  for,  situated  as  she  was,  she 
could  have  had  access  to  only  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  books. 
The  question  then  is,  whence  came 
the  influences  that  helped  to  form  the 
powerful  character  that  confronts  us  in 
her  writings?  One  potent  influence 
was  the  moors.  They  were  to  her 
more  than  objects  of  sensuous  enjoy- 


ment. She  loved  them  with  a  deep, 
passionate  love  ;  they  informed  her 
with  their  own  strong,  wild  nature  ; 
their  dreariest,  gloomiest  aspects  found 
harmonies  in  her  stern  spirit ;  their 
purple  heather  glowing  in  the  autumn 
sun  stirred  her  with  full,  rich  joy. 
Charlotte  has  written  of  her  sister's 
love  for  the  moors,  and  in  Emily's 
novel,  "  Wulhering  Heights,"  a  strik- 
ing passive  reveals  the  pleasure  Emily 
derived  from  the  scenery  about  Ha- 
worth. **  He  said  the  pleasantest  man- 
ner of  spending  a  hot  July  day  was 
lying  from  morning  till  evening  on  a 
bank  of  henth  in  the  middle  of  the 
moors,  with  the  bees  humming  busily 
about  among  the  bloom,  and  the  larks 
singing  high  up  overhead,  and  the  blue 
sky  and  bright  sun  shining  steadily 
and  cloudlessly.  That  was  his  most 
perfect  ideal  of  heaven's  happiness  ; 
mine  was  rocking  in  a  rustling  green 
tree,  with  a  west  wind  blowing,  and 
bright,  white  clouds  flitting  rapidly 
above,  and  not  only  larks,  but  thros- 
tles, and  blackbirds,  and  linnets,  and 
cuckoos,  pouring  out  music  on  every 
side,  and  the  moors  seen  at  a  distance, 
broken  into  cool,  dusky  delis  ;  but  close 
by  great  swells  of  long  grass  undulat- 
ing in  waves  to  the  breezes,  and  woods 
and  sounding  water,  and  the  whole 
world  awake  and  wild  with  joy."  The 
same  feeling  finds  expression  in  her 
poems,  as  in  "The  Bluebell,"  and  in 
the  piece  beginning,  '•*■  Loud  without 
the  wind  was  roaring."  Another  pow- 
erful influence  was  her  father.  He 
is  described  as  a  passionate,  self-willed, 
vain,  cold,  and  distant  man,  stern  and 
determined,  ever  eager  to  maintain  his 
opinions,  whether  or  not  they  har- 
monized with  the  popular  judgment  — 
a  man,  indeed,  whose  instincts  were 
soldierly  rather  than  priestly.  This 
description  is  so  far  supported  by  Char- 
lotte's presentment  of  him  in  the  Mr. 
Helstone  of  "Shirley."  Mr.  Bronte 
had  many  wild  stories  and  traditions  of 
his  native  Ireland,  and  he  delighted,  by 
means  of  them,  to  excite  terror  in  his 
children.  We  may  be  sure  that,  de- 
spite their  terrifying  effect,  these  tales 
of  danger  and  dread  appealed  strongly 
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to  £mily*H  bold  and  fearless  mind. 
Similar  stories  were  told  lo  llic  children 
by  their  aunt,  Miss  Branwell,  who  lind 
brouglit  from  CornwaJl  a  goinlly  store 
of  such  weird  narratives  as  Mr.  Hinil 
has  brought  togelUor  in  his  "  Honmnces 
and  Drolls  of  the  AVoat  of  England." 
Tabby  was  an  aulhorily  on  Yorkshire 
Imditions,  and  had  strange  things  to 
toll  of  old-world  doings  in  llic  county. 
The  effect  of  all  this  was  early  seen. 
While  still  in  the  nurseiy  the  little 
Brontes  were  writing  ronianreR,  nnd 
nil  Emily's  stories  rcllecteil  the  wild, 
creepy  Lnlea  she  had  become  familtitr 
with. 

On  a  larger  scale  the  same  iiiJlueiice 
is  at  work  in  Emily's  extnionlinary 
novel,  '*  Wuthering  Heights."  For 
extraordinary  it  is,  whether  we  regard 
tlie  form  or  the  substance.  There  are 
faults  of  expression  and  of  treatiuenl ; 
but  in  "Wuthering  Heights"  we  have 
the  Ursl  novel  of  a  young  woman  with 
little  knowledge  either  of  lilenitnre  fir 
of  life,  and  yet  the  story  is  told  with 
compactness  and  forer,  scenery  is  de- 
scribed with  marvellous  vividnrss  and 
sympathy,  characters  nre  represented 
with  an)azing  individuality,  while, 
though  iucidenls  and  oharaclcrs  arc  at 
times  so  appalling  that  many  readers 
tuni  from  the  iKiok  in  lii>rror,  there,  is 
such  power,  both  of  personality  and  of 
treatment,  as  positively  fascinates  evcu 
while  it  terriUes.  But  it  should  he 
noted  Emily  Bronte  had  no  conscious 
intention  of  exciting  terror.  It  is  truf^ 
tliat,  as  Heathcliff  reveals  himself  in  all 
his  savagery,  one  stands  aghast  at  his 
wolfish  ferocity ;  yet  one  can  plainly 
see  that  the  author  is  not  seeking  fur 
means  of  affecting  her  read(?rs,  but, 
heedless  of  readers,  is  working  out  her 
altogether  astoundiiig  conception. 

The  promise  of  the  book  is  found  not 
in  tlie  story  (though  what  sLory  there  js 
is  clearly  told)  but  in  the  delineation  of 
character.  HealhclifT  is  a  wonderful, 
if  repulsive,  creation.  His  wife  asks 
questions  that  the  reader  often  asks : 
"  Is  Mr.  Heathcliff  a  man  ?  If  so,  is 
he  mad  7  And.  if  not,  is  he  a  devil  ?  " 
It  is  difficult  to  Bay  when  he  is  most 
terrible  —  when  he  Ifl  behaving  like  the 


incarnation  of  cruelly,  when  he  is  rav- 
ing in  the  vcrj'  delirium  of  passionate 
love  for  Catherine  Enrnshaw,  when  he 
is  wandering  by  midniglit  among  the 
giTives  out  on  the  moors,  haunted  by  a 
feeling  of  the  presence  of  the  dead  Cath- 
erine, when  he  is  calling  on  her  spirit 
with  wailirigs  of  intensest  agonv,  or 
when  ill  the  last  days  he  moves  like  one 
in  a  <Ireani,  seeing  some  vision  tliat 
gladdens  him  and  yvt  robs  him  of  all 
power  to  live,  till  the  morning  comes 
when  he  is  found  dead,  with  llerce  and 
staring  ejes.  A  re[tul»ive  creation, and 
yet  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  imag- 
inalion  that  conjured  \^[^  a  lutmster  lik« 
Ileal Iidiff,  and  duvido[ied  his  character 
with  such  force,  was  cqu:d  to  high  cre- 
ative work.  But  there  is  more  than 
potential  merit  of  clianuter-flrawing. 
The  youngerCalherine  has  some  charni- 
ixjg  trails  ;  her  lighL-lieartedness  and 
fearlessness,  if  at  times  they  seem  to 
verge  on  recklessness  and  cureless  de- 
spair, are  at  oUier  times  exceedingly 
attractive.  Isahella  Linton,  though  an 
inconsistent  and  somewhat  sketchy 
eonceplion,  shows  glimpses  of  a  noble 
dignity  when  f.ice  to  face  with  Iho 
dreiiillnl  life  slie  has  to  lead  at  Wuther- 
ing Heights.  Edgar  Linton,  if  cjist  in 
too  weak  a  mould,  is  ytit  in  nuiny  re- 
spects well  drawn.  Gentlentrss,  cour- 
tesy, deep  nnd  true  affection,  and 
Hcholarly  tastes,  make  him  a  stroni; 
citnlrast  lo  the  wild  and  uncultured 
Heathcliff,  that  **  arid  wilderness  of 
furze  and  whinstonc  ;"  and  if  at  times 
his  character  is  allowed  to  become  ig- 
nobly nnnninly,  enough  of  excellence 
remains  to  show  that  Emily  Bronlfe 
could  conceive  a  retlned  and  cultured 
mind.  Probably  the  Htrongest  assur- 
ance that  her  genius  was  capable  of 
careful,  steady  work  as  well  as  of  wild 
tlighis  is  to  he  found  in  the  two  ser- 
vants, Nelly  Deau  and  Joseph.  Both 
characters  are  well  conceived,  but  Jo- 
soi>[i  is  admirable.  His  faithfulness 
to  the  family  he  bad  served  so  long, 
his  rugged  nature,  his  unhending  and 
repellent  Calvinism,  his  certainly  as  to 
his  own  sanctity  and  his  doubt  as  to 
evety  other  body^s  —  all  these  are  well 
set  forth.     Joseph    is    interesting   ia 
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another  way :  he  gives  Emily  Brontfe 
opportuuilies  of  showing  that  she  can 
handle  the  ludicrous  with  considerable 
effect.  There  is  genuine  humor  in 
some  of  Joseph's  appearances,  all  the 
more  that  his  efforts  as  a  humorist  are 
quite  unconscious. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  gloom  cast 
over  the  story  by  Heathcliff  is  the 
beauty  of  those  passages  that  tell  how 
Catherine  Linton  does  all  she  can  to 
soften  the  ruggedness  in  Hareton  Earu- 
shaw's  disposition,  and  to  raise  him 
above  the  degraded  level  to  which 
HeathclifE  had  depressed  him,  and  of 
those  tliat  reveal  the  author's  suscepti- 
bility to  nature  under  all  aspects.  She 
is  alive  to  the  beauty  of  darkening 
moors  and  bright  blue  skies,  of  bare 
hillside  and  wooded  valley,  of  carolling 
birtls  aud  whispering  trees  and  mur- 
muring streams.  Her  love  of  nature 
carries  her  into  veins  of  thought  that 
recall  the  imagiuiugs  of  Shelley.  Lock- 
wood  had  gone  to  visit  the  lonely 
churchyard  where  lay  Heathcliff,  Ed- 
gar Linton,  and  Catherine  Earushaw, 
and  he  thus  concludes  the  story  of 
"  Wuthering  Heights  :  "  '*  I  lingered 
round  them  under  that  benign  sky  ; 
watched  the  moths  fluttering  among 
the  heath  and  harebells,  listened  to  the 
soft  wind  breathing  through  the  grass, 
and  wondered  how  any  one  could  ever 
imagine  unquiet  slumbers  for  sleepers 
in  that  quiet  earth." 

Charlotte  Bronte  compares  her  sis- 
ter's novel  to  a  figure  rudely  carved 
from  a  granite  block  ;  "  There  it  stands, 
colossal,  dark,  and  frowning  —  half 
statue,  half  rock ;  in  the  former  sense 
terrible  and  goblin-like,  in  the  latter 
almost  beautiful,  for  its  coloring  is  of 
mellow  grey,  and  moorland  moss  clotlics 
it,  and  heath,  with  its  blooming  I)ells 
and  balmy  fragrance,  grows  faithfully 
close  to  the  giant's  foot."  Ru^Ie 
"  Wuthering  Heights "  is,  but  it  has 
power  and  it  has  beauty,  and  when  its 
author  died  our  literature  lost  a  novel- 
ist of  great  promise. 

Emily  Bronte's  poetry  is  equally  full 
of  power,  but  is  perhaps  equally  un- 
likely to  find  readers.  Tliis  is  not 
because  of  anything  in  it  so  repellent 


as  what  is  to  be  found  in  "  Wuthering 
Heights.'*  On  the  contrary,  its  feel- 
ing for  nature,  its  pensiveness,  above 
all  the  grandeur  of  thought  and  the 
strength  of  soul  in  the  finest  passages, 
are  in  themselves  attractive.  The  fatal 
defect  is  the  want  of  form  ;  ouly  now 
and  again  is  the  expression  worthy  of 
the  conception.  Something,  too,  might 
be  said  against  a  certain  gloom  in  the 
poems,  due  to  their  renunciation  of 
hope  and  love  and  joy,  were  this  not 
fully  redeemed  by  their  passion  for  na- 
ture aud  tlieir  lofty  resolution.  If  joy 
leaves  us,  never  to  return,  we  are  not 
to  despair. 

There  should  be  no  despair  for  you 
While  nightly  stars  are  burning  ; 

While  evening  pours  its  silent  dew, 
And  sunshine  gilds  the  moruiug. 

There  should  be  no  despair  —  though  tears 

May  flow  down  like  a  river  ; 
Are  not  the  best  beloved  of  years 

Around  your  heart  forever  ? 

They  weep,  you  weep,  it  must  be  so ; 

Winds  sigh  as  you  are  sighing. 
And  Winter  sheds  Its  grief  in  snow 

Where  Autumn's  leaves  are  lying : 

Yet,  these  revive,  and  from  their  fate, 

Your  fate  cannot  be  parted  : 
Then,  journey  on,  if  not  elate, 

Still,  neper  broken-hearted  ! 

Of  Emily  Bronte  it  may  be  truly  said 
she  was  never  broken-hearted.  Even 
sorrow  and  deadly  sickness  could  not 
subdue  the  unbending  firmness  of  her 
soul.  AVhen  death  was  coming  very 
near,  she  wrote  in  her  wonderful  last 
lines  :  — 

O  God  within  my  breast, 
Almighty,  ever-present  Deity  ! 

Life  —  that  in  me  has  rest. 
As  I  —  undying  Life  —  have  power  in  thee  I 

There  Is  no  room  for  Death, 
Nor  atom  that  his  might  could  render  void  : 

Thou  —  Thou  art  Being  and  Breath, 
And  what  Thou  art  may  never  be  destroyed. 

Here  is  what  supremely  fascinates 
the  admirers  of  Emily  Bi'onte's  poems 
—  the  brave,  strong  spirit  that,  even 
when  cabined  and  confined  by  conven- 
tional verse-forms,  flames  and  dances 
iu  its  bounds. 
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ril  walk  where  my  o\nx  nature  would  be 
leading ; 
II  vtixeth  me  to  cliooae  another  guide, 

she  cries  in  proud  indupendcucc,  nud 
echoes  the  prayer  of  "  The  Old 
Stoic:"  — 

Kiches  I  hold  in  light  esteem. 

And  Love  1  laugh  to  scoru  ; 
And  In^t  uf  fiuuu  was  but  a  dream, 

ThiiL  vauisUed  with  the  mom  : 

Am]  If  I  pray,  the  only  prayer 

Tli.iL  moves  my  HpR  for  me 
Is,  '•  Leave  the  lieart  that  now  I  bear, 

Antl  give  me  liberty  ! " 

Ye«,  as  my  swtft  days  near  their  goal, 

*Ti8  all  that  I  implore  ; 
In  life  and  douth  a  cbainLeas  soul, 

Willi  courage  to  endure. 

In  lUla  tliLTe  is  the  very  abandon  of 
self-reliance,  the  uncontrolled  utter- 
ance uf  fearlessuess. 

The  softer  quiilitics  of  the  poems  are 
seen  in  compositions  liku  *'  Kemem- 
bmnce  "  (though  it  contains  a  charac- 
teristic note  of  strength),  *'  The  Outcast 
Mother,"  *' A  Death  Scene."  *' The 
Wanderer  from  the  Void."     What  the 


author  had  achieved  in  the  way  of  pure 
melody  is  fairly  represented  in  these 
lines  :  — 

Blow,  west  wind,  by  the  lonely  mound, 
And  murmur,  summer  streams  — 

Tljure  Is  no  need  of  other  sound 
To  soothe  my  lady's  dreams. 

Careful  reading  of  Emily  Bronte's 
poetry  deepens  the  regret  that,  after 
peruaiui;  ^'Wntheriug  Heights,"  one 
feels  for  her  early  death.  Slie  pasyed 
away  before  her  rare  powers  !md  Lime 
fully  to  reveal  Ihemselvea,  though  not 
before  she  liad  written  enough  to  in- 
dicate the  richness  of  her  promise. 
IIow  rich  was  not  recognized  in  her 
Ufelinie,  though  of  this  she  never 
complained.  She  complfiined,  indeed, 
of  nothing.  Yet  appreciation  would 
doubtloss  have  given  her  pliioauro,  self- 
controlled  and  self-reliant  as  she  was. 
Praise  of  the  highest  kind  has  been 
freely  bestowed  ou  her  work,  hut  too 
late  to  gratify  her,  for,  in  her  own  Uue 
words  :  — 

The  dweller  in  the  land  of  death 
Is  changed  and  careless  too. 

A.  M.  Williams. 


A  Musctrt-AR  Chrtsttax.  — Burton  liad 
been  transferred  from  Fernando  Po  to  the 
consulHti^  at  .Santos  and  Sao  Paido,  where 
there  was  a  seminary  of  Capuchins,  French- 
men, and  Italians,  which  contained  some 
curious  specimens  of  muscutar  Christianity. 
For  example:  "One  of  the  monks  was  a 
tail,  magnificent,  and  very  powerful  man, 
an    ex-cavalry    officer.    Count    Somebody, 

whose  name   I  forget,   then   Fray  G . 

Before  he  arrived  there  was  a  buUy  In  the 
town,  rather  of  a  free-thinking  class,  so  he 
nse<l  to  go  and  swagger  up  and  down  be- 
fore* thft  seminary  and  call  out,  *  Come  out, 
you  niisfrable  petticoattxl  monks  !  come 
out  and  liave  a  free  fight  I    For  God  or  the 

Devil!'      Wlien    Frey    G arrived,    he 

beard  of  this  and  It  so  happened  he  hail 
had  an  English  friend,  when  he  was  with 
his  regiment,  who  had  taught  him  the  use 
of  his  fists.  lie  found  that  his  brcjlltur 
monks  were  dreadfidly  distressed  at  this 
unseemly  challenge,  so  he  s»Id,  'The  next 
time  he  comes,  don't  open  the  gate,  but  lei 
the  porter  call  mc*     So  the  nuxt  lime  the 


bully  appeared,  it  was  so  arranged  that  the 

gale  was  opened  by  Fray  G (the  usual 

crowd  had  collecte<l  in  the  road  to  see  the 
fun),  who  lookwl  at  him  laughingly  and 
said,  'Surdy,  brother,  we  will  fight  for  God 
or  the  iJevil,  if  you  please.'  So  saying,  the 
friar  tucked  up  his  sleeves  aud  gown,  and 
told  Ids  adversary  '  to  come  on,'  which  he 
did,  and  he  was  immediately  knocked  into 
a  cocked  hat,  'Come,  get  up,*  said  the 
friar.  *No  lying  there  and  whloiperlng ; 
the  Devil  won't  win  that  way.*  The  man 
stood  three  rounds,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
whimpered  and  holloaed  for  mercy,  and 
amidst  the  jeers  and  bravos  of  a  large 
crowd  the  *  village  cix^k'  retired,  a  mass  of 
jelly  and  pulp,  to  his  own  dunghUl,  and 
was  never  seen  more  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  seudnary.  Richard  rejoiced  in  it,  and 
used  to  say  'What  is  that  bull-priest  doing 
in  that  ffoftrc?'" 

Thv  Life  of  Captalr  Sir  Ulchard  F.  Burtoo, 
K.C.M.G.,  K.H.n.S.  By  bis  -Wife,  UuUl  Buftcn. 
CliApmau  and  Hall. 
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Love  a7id  EarlKs  EcJioes,  etc. 


LOVE  Aim  EARTH'S  ECHOES. 

1  Lover. 
Love  that  is  spokeu  uftun  dies 
Quick  as  the  light  In  evening  skies. 
Or  as  a  song  upon  the  c-ar. 

And  leavt^'i  no  answering  spirit  near. 
Wilt  thou  be  true  ?    Shall  I  ne'er  me 
My  pllglited  faith  ?    Wilt  Ihou  be  true  ? 

Echo. 
WUt  thou  be  true  ? 

2  Lover. 

That  doubt,  O  maiden,  do  not  name  ; 

Changeless  as  you  eienml  flame 

My  spirit  evermore  shall  be 

In  its  full  worshipphiu:  of  ihce. 

T  will  he  time  !    .Thoti  shall  not  me 

Thy  plighted  fat(h.     I  will  he  true  ! 

Echo. 
I  will  be  true. 

1  Lover. 
O  Love,  I  mourned  thy  broken  faith, 
And  now  I  live  to  mourn  thy  death, 
And,  like  the  echo  ringing  elear. 
Thy  voice  was  false  within  my  ear. 
**  I  will  be  true.'*     O  echo  earth, 
Are  these  things  only  for  your  mirth  '' 

Echo. 
Only  for — mirth. 

Ixtiiginau's  Nfjignzlui*. 


TO     CORREOGIO'S    HOLY     SEBASTIAX 

(DKES1>E>*). 

Bound  by  thy  hands,  but  with  respect  unto 

ihtne  eyes  how  free  — 
Fixed  on  Mailonna,  seeing  that  they  were 
born  to  see  ! 
The    Child    thine    upward  face   hath 
sighted, 
Sttll  and  delighted ; 
Ob,  bliss  when  witli  mute  rites  two  souls 
are  plighted  ! 

As  the  young  aspen-leaves  rejoice,  though 

to  the  stem  behl  tight, 
In  the  soft  visit  of  the  air,  the  current  of 
the  light, 
Thou   bast    the  peril    of   a    captive's 
chances, 
Thy  spirit  dances. 
Caught  in  the  play  of  Heaven's  divine 
advances. 

While  cherobs  straggle  on  the  clouds  of 

luminous,  curled  fire, 
The  Babe  looks  Ihrongh  them,  far  below. 

on  thee  with  soft  desire. 


Most  clear  of  bond  must  they  be  reck- 
oned — 
N"o  joy  Is  second 
To  theirs  whose  eyes  by  other  eyes  are 
beckoned. 

Though  arrows  rain  on  breast  and  throat 

they  have  no  power  to  hurt, 
While  thy  tenacious  face   they  fail  an  In- 
stant to  avert. 
Oh  might  my  eyes,  so  without  meas- 
ure. 
Feed  on  their  treasure, 
The  world  with  thong  and  dart  might  do 

its  pleasure  I 
Actuleniy.  HlCUAEL  FXELD. 


I'm  out  with  all  the  world  to-day, 

So  all  the  worid  to  me  Is  grey, 

Ah  me  !  tin;  bonny  world. 

Glail  birds  are  bulidiug  in  the  tree, 

For  tbem  I  have  no  sympathy  ; 

From  out  the  grove  a  thrush  pipes  clear, 

1  have  uu  wish  his  song  to  hear  ; 

From    tangled    boughs    Uiat    young    buds 

share 
With  last  year*3  leaves,  a  startled  hare 
A  moment  peeps  and  then  away  ; 
I  have  no  laughter  for  his  play, 
For  all  the  snnny  sky  is  grey, 
The  weariest  I  am  to-day 
in  all  tlie  weary  world. 

rercliance  lo-niorrow's  hidden  store 
May  bring  my  heart's  content  onee  more  ; 
The  sweet  young  spring  comes  \efy  fair 
With  summer's  breath  and  golden  air. 
I'm  out  though  with  the  world  to-day, 
So  all  the  world  to  me  is  grey. 
Ah  me  I  the  bonny  world  ! 

DOBA  StQSJtsoir. 


I  .KM  athirst,  but  not  for  wine  ; 
The  drink  1  long  for  Is  divine. 
Poured  only  from  yoiu"  eyes  In  mine. 

I  hunger,  but  the  bread  1  want, 

Of  wliich  my  blood  and  brain  are  scanty 

Is  your  sweet  speech,  for  whicli  I  pant. 

I  am  a-cold  and  lagging  lame, 

Life  creeps  along  my  languid  frame, 

Your  love  will  fan  It  into  flame. 

Matuildk  BL1>0. 


La  Fontaine, 
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From  Temple  Bar, 
LA.  FONTAINE. 

Who  shall  express  the  charm  of  La 
Fontaine  7  It  is  easy  to  say  what  one 
means  about  the  bottomless  depth  of 
Molifere's  knowledge  of  human  folly, 
and  his  boundless  power  of  putting 
that  knowledge  to  effective  purpose  on 
a  stage,  or  about  Boileau's  admirable 
wit,  and  still  more  admirable  good 
sense  ;  or  again  about  Bacine's  formal 
perfections,  or  De  Musset's  force  of 
passion ;  but  chai*m,  such  charm  as 
every  one  who  possesses  a  sense  of 
humor  and  a  little  French,  has  felt  in 
La  Fontaine,  is  another  thing  alto- 
gether, and  one  far  more  difficult  to 
define.  Brilliancy,  eloquence,  passion, 
wit,  are  all  things  definitely  felt  — 
things  of  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we 
fancy  ourselves  to  be  easily  able  to  give 
a  clear  account ;  but  tliat  quality  by 
virtue  of  which  a  man's  books  make  us 
wish  to  know  him,  and  think  of  him  as 
a  delightful  pei*soi^  to  meet  strolling  in 
the  Elysian  fields,  is  a  far  less  visible 
thing,  less  tangible,  less  easy  to  get 
hold  of. 

And  it  is  also  a  far  rarer  thing.  He- 
rodotus has  it,  alone  among  the  Greeks, 
I  think,  unless  Plato  should  be  added. 
Horace  has  it  more  than  any  one  among 
the  Romans  ;  La  Fontaine  more  than 
any  one  who  ever  lived.  It  may  come 
more  easily  to  the  French  than  to  other 
people,  for  several  of  their  great  writ- 
ers, Molifere  and  Montaigne,  for  in- 
stance, have  at  least  a  touch  of  it.  But 
there  is  nothing  it  is  so  much  afraid  of 
as  rhetoric,  and  the  tendency  to  rhet- 
oric is  the  besetting  sin  of  French  liter- 
ature ;  so  that  it  is  only  the  very  elect 
that  can  be  saved.  They  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  the  greatest  men. 
The  greatest,  in  fact,  can  hardly  stoop 
to  possess  chann.  Who  could  think 
of  being  familiar  with  Dante  or  Milton, 
or  dare  to  break  in  lightly  upon  the 
Olympian  dignity  of  Goethe  ?  Our 
place  in  their  presence  would  be  at 
their  feet ;  our  feelings  before  them 
would  be  reverence  and  awe,  and,  if 
also  love,  the  humble,  grateful,  half- 
fearful  love  of  the  pupil  for  the  mas- 


ter ;  and  if  we  had  to  confess  ourselves 
to  them,  and  lay  out  before  them  all 
our  weaknesses  and  woree  than  weak- 
nesses exactly  as  they  are,  it  would  be 
with  a  shy  if  not  with  a  guilty  shrink- 
ing that  we  should  do  it.  But  Herod- 
otus, we  are  sure,  would  orfly  smile  at 
us,  Horace  would  still  find  a  place  for 
us  at  supper.  La  Fontaine  would  at 
worst  laugh  at  us  in  a  fable.  And  it  is 
men  of  this  sort  that  possess  chami. 
They  do  not  need  an  intellect  of  the 
very  highest  order,  but  their  intelli- 
gence must  be  intensely  alive,  full  of 
curiosity,  receptive  of  influences  fi-om 
every  side,  instinct  with  sympathy  for 
the  most  varied  charactei*s,  and  for 
forms  of  life  the  most  unlike  their  own. 
Everything  interests  them,  nothing 
absorbs  them.  They  are  lookers-on  at 
the  great  games  of  religion,  and  poli- 
tics, and  fortune  played  by  other  men,' 
and  they  watch  each  rise  and  fall  with 
amused  curiosity,  chronicle  it,  point  its 
moral,  and  pass  by.  Herodotus  puis 
them  nil  alike  down  in  his  note-book  : 
the  Thracians  who  make  lamentations 
when  their  children  are  born,  the  Per- 
sians who  hold  their  state  councils  first 
in  the  evening  when  drunk,  and  then 
again  when  sober  in  the  morning ; 
Croesus,  who  misunderstands  wise  say- 
ings, aud  obstinately  inclines  to  think 
himself  happy  although  not  dead  ;  and 
Xerxes  impiously  and  recklessly  re- 
fusing to  turn  back  from  his  expedition 
into  Greece,  although  warned  by  so 
clear  a  portent  as  that  of  a  mare  being 
delivered  of  a  hare  ;  and  no  doubt  he 
would  have  a<lded,  if  he  liad  known  of 
them,  that  delightful  people  the  Celts, 
who,  according  to  Aristotle,  pushed 
their  courage  beyond  the  due  mean, 
being  afraid  neither  of  earthquakes 
nor  of  breakers  ;  all  in  his  eyes  simply 
curious  items  in  the  long  list  of  human 
eccentricities.  That  is  the  mood  ;  it 
comes  out  one  way  of  course  in  a  histo- 
rian, and  another  in  a  poet ;  but  it  is 
the  same  spirit,  the  same  cast  of  mind, 
large  and  tolerant,  and  above  all,  per- 
haps, gifted  with  a  sense  of  humor.  It 
sounds  strange  at  first  to  find  La  Fon- 
taine saying :  — 
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On  i^herche  lea  rieura  ;  et  moi  je  les  ^vitfi 
Get  art  v«ut,  sur  tout  aiitm,  nn  supn'^me 

m^rite  : 
Dleu  ne  cr^a  que  pour  l^-s  sots 
L«s  m^chauts  dtseurs  de  bous  mots. 

but  thure  is  iiulUtng  Ibat  spoils  plea&aut 
<ioinpuny  eo  much  as  Lhc  proi^encc  of  n 
ibore  who  is  always  wanting  to  say 
iioiuothing  ^ood  ;  and  the  man  of  gen- 
liine  humor  \a  the  first  to  resent  a  nui- 
sance of  that  sort.  One  may  bo  quite 
«ui'e  that  no  one  enjoyed  a  really  good 
tiling  more  than  La  Fontaine.  Bui  it 
must  be  perfectly  natural  and  simple  ; 
there  must  be  absolutely  nothing  Uke 
attitudiuizing.  That  is  why  the  French^ 
whose  national  brightness  and  amiabil- 
ity take  them  half-way  to  the  posses- 
sion of  charm,  have  not  produced  more 
writers  possessing  it.  They  have  been 
too  like  the  bull  in  f^  Fontainc^s  fable 
of  "  The  Man  and  llie  Serpent  :  '*  — 

Faisona  taire 
Ot  ennuyeux  d^olamateur : 
11  cherche  de  grand  mots. 

That  has  been  a  weak  point  In  French 
literature,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
French  nation,  from  Corneillo  to  Victor 
Hugo.  And  1  sujipoise  nowhere  but  in 
France  could  that  theatrical  IlouriMh  of 
M.  Carnot*s  *' J'embrassu  la  Kussie," 
at  which  Punch  and  everybody  else 
was  laughing  i!io  other  day,  have  been 
l»erpetmted.  Things  of  that  sort  ure 
quite  fatal  to  charm  ;  but  the  simple 
fact  that  a  man,  without  going  so  far 
as  that^  never  lets  himself  be  seen  in 
his  books^  except  in  a  sort  of  court 
dress,  is  nearly  equally  fatal.  AVe  can- 
not pretend  to  know  Corneille,  or  Ra- 
cine, or  Bossuet.  They  are  voices  from 
)>chind  a  curtain  which  is  never  raised. 
Even  the  evor-delightful  Molifere,  like 
Shakespeare,  veiy  rarely  betrays  to  us 
which  of  his  hundred  voices  is  his 
own.  But  with  the  men  of  whom  I 
am  speaking  it  is  Just  the  opposite. 
The  face  is  always  peering  from  be- 
hhid  the  curtain. 

Bomoiis  ici  cette  carrlfere  : 

Les  longs  oavr&ges  me  font  pour, 

HH^8  La  Fontaine  al  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  his  fables,  and  we  think 
at  once  of  the   ca&y-going   bonkomme^ 


who  early  in  life  found  theological 
studies  a  weariness  of  the  tlesh,  gave 
them  up  without  hesitation,  and  '*  lived 
happily  ever  afterwards,-*  like  a  prin- 
cess in  a  fair}*  tale.  And  the  beautiful 
ending  of  ih«  fable  of  "The  Two 
Pigeons"  is  not  only  fuller  of  poetry 
than  much  of  La  Fontaine,  but  also, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  it,  a  heart  con* 
feasion  from  a  man  who  was  nearly 
always  in  love  after  one  fashion  or 
another ;  — 

Amants,    heureux    amanu,   voiile^-vouA 
voyager  ? 
Que  ce  solt  aux  rives  prochaines. 
Soyez-vous  Tun  h  T autre  un  monde  tou- 
joiirs  beau, 
Toujour*  divers,  toujours  nouveau  : 
Tenez-vous  Heu  de  tout,   comptez  pour 

rien  Ic  reste. 
J'ai  quelquefoLs  alm€  ;  je  a'aurais  pas 
alors, 
Coutre  le  Louvre  et  ses  trt^sors, 
Contre  le  firmament  et  sa  voute  cdleste, 

Changi!  les  boLs,  change  les  lieux 
Honoris  par  les  pas,  ^clairf's  par  lea  yeux 
De  Kalniable  et  jeune  bergtre 
Pour  qui,  sous  le  fils  de  Cythfero, 
Je  servis,  engag<$  par    mes  premiers  ser- 

iQcnts. 
U(i1as  !   quand  reviendront  de  semblables 

moments  ? 
Faut-il    que  taut  d*objcts    at    doux   et  sL 

charmaiits 
Me  latssenl  vivre  au  gn!  de  mon  &me  in- 

qnit>tc  ? 
Ah  !    si  men   eieur  osait    encore   ae  ren- 

fl&mmer  t 
Ne  sentirai-je  phw  dp  rharme  qui  m^arr^U  9 
Ai-je  passe  le  temps  d' aimer? 

Who  cau  miss  the  personal  nota 
here  ?  and  who  can  refuse  to  be  charmed 
by  it  ?  And  yet  we  too  often  treat  tlUs 
book  of  fables,  the  most  perfect  thing 
perhaps  in  French  poetry,  as  notliing 
more  than  a  story-bonk  for  children, 
nnd  leave  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  schoolroom  and  tlie  French  gov- 
erness [  The  fuel  is  that  La  Fontaine 
is  the  true  French  Homer,  as  I  think 
Suiute  Beuve  first  called  him.  More 
than  any  other  of  the  great  French 
classics  except  Moli^re,  he  speaks  to 
all  the  world,  and  it  is  only  the  fact 
that  his  best-known  work  is  called 
^'Fables"   that  has  stood  iu  the  way 
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of  his  being  i*ecognized  as  what  he  is. 
No  one  is  more  human  than  lia  Fon- 
taine. If  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
one  of  those  rarely  gifted  men  who  see 
life  "  whole,"  he  at  least  sees  a  large 
part  of  it,  and  his  criticism  of  life,  if  it 
lays  no  claim  to  the  profundity  of  the 
greatest  men,  is  at  least  everywhere 
large,  tolerant,  shrewd,  kindly,  and 
touched  with  a  delightful  humor.  His 
wisdom  may  be  worldly  wisdom,  but  it 
is  the  best  sort  of  worldly  wisdom  — 
genial  and  epicurean,  without  a  touch 
of  cunning  or  greed.  He  takes  the 
world  as  he  finds  it,  and  makes  the 
best  of  it;  which  is,  after  all,  exactly 
what  most  of  us  have  to  do  ;  and  if  we 
want  to  learn  how  to  do  it,  we  cannot 
go  to  a  pleasauter  school  than  La  Fon- 
taine's. 

And  there  is  another  thing.  He  has 
a  unique  place  in  French  literary  his- 
tory. He  stands  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  and  has  learned  the  clearness 
and  order  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
without  unlearning  the  freedom  and 
humor  of  the  French  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Above  all,  though  he  lived 
chiefly  in  Paris,  he  still  breathes  iu  his 
writings  the  fresh  air  of  the  country, 
which  his  contemporaries  and  succes- 
sors were  exchanging  for  the  close  at- 
mosphere of  the  court  and  the  capita!. 
He  still  knows  the  French  peasant,  and 
his  cur^,  and  his  seigneur,  and  all  the 
varied  population  of  the  fields.  And 
that  is  a  lielp  to  his  popularity  ;  the 
land  and  the  people  who  live  on  it  are 
the  same  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, while  the  town  life  of  one  century 
is  unintelligible  or  ridiculous  to  the 
next. 

And  so  for  all  these  reasons  La  Fon- 
taine has  a  place  in  our  hearts  such  as 
no  other  French  poet  can  claim.  "We 
love  him,  and  laugh  with  him,  even  at 
him  sometimes,  and,  as  I  said,  should 
like  some  day  to  come  across  him  in 
the  Elysiau  fields.  That  is  how  people 
have  always  felt  towards  him,  and  wc 
cannot  help  believing  that  the  servant 
girl  was  right  when  she  said  that  '■'•  God 
would  never  have  the  heart  to  send 
him  to  hell."  Even  in  the  days  of  the 
Terror  the  mere  name  of  La  Fontaine 


saved  his  great-granddaughter  from  the 
guillotine.  And  yet,  if  you  ask  what 
makes  every  one  so  fond  of  him,  I  can 
hardly  say  ;  not  his  virtues,  certainly, 
for  h^  had  very  few ;  there  is  veiy 
little  in  his  life  that  we  can  grow  en- 
thusiastic about,  and  a  good  deal,  I  tim 
afraid,  which  we  had  better  leave  alone. 
He  is  anything  but  a  hero,  and  if  I 
were  pressed  to  say  why  we  almost 
love  him,  I  could  only  fall  back  upon 
my  first  answer  and  say,  for  his  charm. 
The  truth  is  that  his  life  was  the 
pleasant,  easy-going  life  natural  to  an 
epicurean  born  with  enough  to  live  on, 
and  in  days  before  people  thought 
there  was  any  crime  in  being  comfort- 
able. His  father  had  a  place  in  the  for- 
estry department  at  Chftteau  Thierry, 
a  town  on  the  Marne,  about  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  from  Paris.  He  seems  to 
have  done  two  important  things  for  his 
son,  besides  his  part  in  bringing  him 
into  the  world.  When  La  Fontaine 
was  about  twenty -six,  he  handed  over 
his  place  to  him,  and  presented  him 
with  a  girl  of  fifteen  for  his  wife. 
Neither  gift  can  be  said  to  have  been 
very  successful,  for  La  Fontaine  neg- 
lected the  forests,  and  deserted  his 
wife.  There  was  no  public  scandal, 
and  certainly  no  divorce  ;  they  livBd 
some  years  together,  and  had  a  soo, 
and  for  a  long  time  after  that  they 
occasionally  corresponded  and  even 
met ;  but  Madame  La  Fontaine  was  a 
frivolous  and  unpractical  woman,  jast 
the  sort  of  wife  to  be  impossible  for  a 
helplessly  unbusiness-like  man  of  the 
stamp  of  La  Fontaine,  who  wanted  a 
wife  who  could  look  after  him,  and  see 
that  he  did  not  forjyet  his  diuner  or  pot 
his  clothes  on  inside  out.  And  in  fact 
something  of  this  sort  became  neces- 
sary for  him  in  the  end  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  in 
whose  household  he  had  had  a  place, 
his  friend  Madame  de  la  Sablifere  took 
him  to  live  in  her  house,  and  he  lived 
there  for  twenty  yeai*s,  remaining  even 
when  she  broke  up  her  establishmeni  : 
(**  J'ai  renvoyd  tout  mon  monde,"  she 
said,  *'je  n'ai  gard^  que  mon  chien, 
mon  chat,  et  La  Fontaine ") ;  and 
indeed  staying   there   even  after  she 
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herself  Imd  left  it  to  devoto  lierself 
cutirt'ly  to  Ijospiliil  nui*^iiig.  nml  when 
3ie  left  it  at  her  deulli,  it  was  only  tu  go 
to  his  friend  D'llorvnrt,  in  whoso  houao 
he  ilied.  Every  iync  knows  Llie  story 
of  M.  (I'llervart  inueling  him  \\\  the 
street  after  Madunio  de  hi  Siibli^ro^H 
ileiilh,  and  snyiuu,  '^  My  dear  La  Fon- 
taine, I  WHS  just  loolciti;;  for  you  to  ask 
you  to  come  and  live  with  lue  ; "  and 
l,a  FonLnine's  answer,  *'l  waH  on  my 
way  llien^ "  {fy  aUois).  It  is  ofLt;ii 
said  Ihul  we  can  &how  nothing  like  the 
ancient  rriendi^)ii|>.s  ;  huL  wliat  UomiLii 
friendship  is  so  coniplelc  na  this  ? 

3}orn  in  h'f'2l,  and  murriud  in  1647^ 
La  FonLainci  {'onliiiued  1o  live  willi  his 
wife  at  Chateau  Thierry,  and  dischariie 
his  otHeial  duties  after  a  fashion  —  no 
doubt  his  own  fashion  —  till  ahout  ir»j>4, 
when  uue  Jaunart,  a  relation  of  his 
wifc^s,  who  held  .some  post  under 
Fouquet,  the  all-powerfid  euniroller  of 
the  Hnances,  took  him  to  PariH  and 
presented  him  to  Fouquet,  who  at  once 
lidded  La  Fontaine  to  the  crowd  of 
men  of  letters  under  his  patronnge, 
and  gave  him  a  pension  of  &  thousand 
fmucs.  From  that  litno  Paris  was  La 
Fontaine^s  liome,  Ihougii  for  many 
years  he  paid  an  annual  vi^it  to  Cha- 
teau Thierry,  i^eneially  aocompanied 
by  IJoileau  and  Itaciue.  His  relations 
"with  Fouquet  do  him  as  niiiolt  lionor  as 
anylhing  in  his  life  ;  for  when  Fouquet 
fell  ill  IfjOL  struck  down  in  a  monienl 
by  Louis  XlA'/s  sudden  t>uthreak  of 
furious  suspicion  as  by  a  iliunderboll 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  La  Fontaine  did  nol 
desert  hitn,  as  his  piditical  partisans 
did,  but  did  all  the  little  he  could  for 
him  :  wrote  letters  to  friends,  and  an 
ode  to  the  king  asking  for  his  pardon, 
and  llnally  that  huucnt.  over  his  ])ti- 
tron^s  fall  which  is  among  the  IJucsi  of 
French  elegies. 

C\'3t  lire  in}iOcetil  que  iVUrt  malheu' 
rtHX  waa  a  doctrine  certain  to  conj- 
Tueud  itself  to  the  good-natured  La 
Fontaine,  who  had  nol  a  grain  of  vin- 
^licUveness  in  hit?  composition,  nud  was 
besides  in  favor  of  every  one  enjoying 
hiuiself.  La  Fontaiue*s  friend  Jatuiart 
Mhared  Fouquet's  disgrace^  and  hod  to 
rolire   to   Limoges ;   and   La  Fontaine 


accompanied  him  on  lii^  journey,  of 
which  he  has  left  us  a  clKuming  picture 
in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  i>is  wife  on 
tlie  way.  Perhaps  some  wives  would 
bo  ctnilenl  to  be  deserted  by  their  hus- 
bands if  their  absence  were  productive 
of  sucli  letters  as  La  Fontaine's. 
Translation  does  not  improve  them» 
but  I  suppose  I  mu?t  Imnslate.  He 
enjoyed  himself  immensely,  in  spite  of 
Ibeir  rather  melancholy  circuiustancea  : 
^*  Really/'  he  says,  with  the  naivete  of 
a  child,  "  it  is  a  pleasure  to  travel ;  one 
always  conies  across  something  worth 
seeing.  1  cauH  tell  you  how  good  the 
butter  we  have  here  is."  First  it  is  li 
line  ganlen  that  delights  him,  more 
lliau  any  luxuiy  or  graudeur,  he  says  :  — 

De  quo!  aert  tant  de  depensc  ? 
Les  grands  ont  beau  a' en  vanter : 

Vive  la  magnifieence 
Qui  ne  coute  qu'k  planter  ! 

Ami  then  a  few  days  later,  with  ami- 
able inconsistency,  he  is  loud  in  his 
pniises  of  the  great  eardiual's  splendid 
palace  at  lUchelieu  ! 

Altogether  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
himself  very  much,  and  gives  us  pluas- 
unt  enough  pictures  of  himself  and  his 
party,  worili  quoting,  as  there  are  very 
few  of  his  letters  left.  Here  is  what 
lie  writes  from  Amboise  :  — 

Your  uncle's  occupations  and  mine  at 
ClamarL  were  very  different.  He  did  noth- 
ing worth  speaking  of.  only  such  amusing 
thiugt  as  expeditions  to  this  place  and  that, 
lawsuits  and  other  business.  It  was  just 
the  optH>slto  with  me  :  1  strolled  about  and 
went  to  sleep,  and  spent  my  time  with  the 
ladies  who  came  to  see  us. 

We  h?ft  veiy  early  on  Sunday.     Madame 

( ami  our  aunt  went  with  us  as  far  as 

Bourg-la-ICeine.  We  waited  there  nearly 
thrt*e  hours  ;  and  to  make  the  time  pass 
quicker,  or  to  make  it  pass  slower  < I  don't 
know  which  1  ought  to  say),  we  he^nl  the 
village  mass.  There  was  nothing  wanting, 
procession,  holy  water,  hymn  and  the  rest. 
Luckily  for  us,  the  curO  was  an  ignoramus 
and  did  not  preach.  At  lust,  by  God's 
grace,  came  the  coach  ;  the  king's  servant 
was  tlicre  ;  there  were  no  monks,  but  to 
make  up  for  them,  three  women,  a  comraei^ 
clal  traveller,  who  never  said  a  word,  and  a 
lawyer  who  never  stopped  singing,  and  sang 
very  badly  —  he  was  carrying  home  four 
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volameB  of  songs.  Among  the  three  women 
was  one  from  Poitou,  who  said  she  was  a 
countess ;  she  seemed  young  enough,  and 
of  a  tolerable  figure,  appeared  bright  and 
lively,  kept  her  name  to  herself,  and  had 
just  been  to  law  to  get  a  separation  from 
lier  husband  ;  all  qualities  of  good  augury  ; 
and  I  should  have  found  my  way  to  a  flirta- 
tion if  only  she  had  been  pretty,  but  with- 
out that  nothing  attracts  me  ;  it*s  the  chief 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  defy  you  to  find 
me  a  particle  of  wit  in  a  plain  woman. 

After  these  alarming  revelations,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  thought  it  best  to 
blow  his  marital  trumpet,  which  he 
does  in  the  next  letter. 

See  how  good  I  am  ;  it  is  just  midnight, 
and  we  have  to  be  up  before  the  sun,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  promised  before  he 
went  to  bed  to  be  on  the  move  extremely 
early.  And  yet  here  am  I,  child  of  sleep 
and  idleness  as  I  am,  employing  these  houra 
which  are  so  preciom  to  me,  in  telling  you 
all  about  our  doings.  Let  people  talk  to 
me  after  this  of  husbands  who  have  sacri- 
ficed themselves  to  their  wives.  I  consider 
I  beat  them  all. 

Later  on  when  they  got  into  a  dull 
couptry,  they  took  to  religious  contro- 
versy to  keep  themselves  awake. 

La  dispute  est  d^un  grand  secours  : 
Sans  eile  on  dormirait  toujours. 

The  Huguenots  were  still  in  the  land  in 
those  days,  and  the  Poitou  lady  was 
one,  while  the  king's  footman,  who 
travelled  with  them,  was  a  fervent  son 
of  Holy  Church,  as  became  a  footman 
of  Louis  XIV.  "  He  undertook  to 
show  the  lady  that  her  religion  was 
worth  nothing  for  many  reasons : 
amongst  others  because  Luther  had 
had  a  quantity  of  illegitimate  children, 
and  because  Huguenots  never  go  to 
mass  ;  he  advised  her  to  be  converted, 
unless  she  wished  to  go  to  hell,  for 
purgatory  was  too  good  for  people  of 
that  sort.  The  lady  betook  herself  to 
the  Bible,  and  asked  where  it  spoke  of 
purgatory  ;  meanwhile  the  lawyer  sang, 
and  M.  Jannnrt  and  I  slept.''  With 
one  eye,  or  at  least  one  ear  open,  one 
may  suppose,  by  the  account  he  gives 
of  the  argument. 

He  never  had  the  taste  of  his  time 
for  theological  controversy,  from  his 


days  in  the  seminary  onwards  ;  and 
when  all  Paris  was  exciting  itself  about 
the  Holinist  question,  he  astounded 
every  one  by  saying  simply  that  he 
thought  it  a  nuisance. 

There  is  a  story,  too,  of  a  saying  of 
his  about  St.  Augustine,  which  amus- 
ingly illustrates  his  theological  attitude. 
He  and  Kaclne  and  some  others  were 
spending  one  afternoon  with  Boileau, 
and  Boileau's  brother,  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne ,  was  holding  forth  rather 
pompously  and  professionally  upon  the 
merits  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo. 
La  Fontaine  appeared  to  be  dreaming 
in  his  usual  absent-minded  way,  and 
nobody  thought  he  was  listening,  when 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one  he  looked 
up,  and  with  an  air  of  great  interest 
asked  him,  "  s'il  croyait  que  St.  Augus- 
tin  eQt  plus  d'esprit  que  Rabelais."  (I 
would  translate  if  only  esprit  were 
translatable.)  The  learned  doctor,  I 
am  bound  to  add,  saved  the  saint's  dig- 
nity and  his  own  surprisingly  well. 
He  turned  to  La  Fontaine,  examined 
him  critically  from  head  to  foot,  and 
then  said,  "  Are  you  aware,  M.  de  la 
Fontaine,  that  you  have  got  one  of  your 
stockings  on  inside  out?"  "  Ce  qui 
^tait  vrai,"  adds  the  chronicler. 

One  more  picture  of  him.  This  time 
he  is  not  asleep  —  or  not  altogether  — 
but  strolling  by  distraction  in  the  gar- 
den of  an  hotel,  which  he  had  mistaken 
for  his  own,  and  so  buried  in  the  inter- 
esting author,  whom  the  French  call  by 
that  deliciousiy  absurd  name  Tite-Live, 
that  he  forgets  his  dinner  altogether, 
and  would  have  been  too  late  for  it,  if 
a  servant  had  not  come  to  arouse  him 
from  his  Roman  reveries.  What  a  pic- 
ture, not  only  of  La  Fontaine,  but  of 
his  day  I  How  many  people  nowadays 
find  Livy  exciting  enough  to  make  them 
forget  dinner? 

It  was  worth  giving  a  few  stories  of 
this  sort,  because  there  is  nothing  else 
in  La  Fontaine's  life  but  little  things  of 
this  kind.  He  has  no  history,  and  after 
Fouquet's  fall  there  are  no  events  to 
mark  his  years  by,  except  the  publica- 
tion of  his  various  works  ;  his  election 
to   the   Academy,  in   spite   of  Louis 
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XrV.'s  opposition  ;  his  illness  in  1692  ; 
his  tinal  and  eiiicei-e  regrels  for  all  Ihnl 
had  given  cnu.so  of  scandal  in  his  life, 
and  still  more  in  some  of  his  writings  ; 
his  public  profession  before  the  Acad- 
emy of  his  repentance  ;  his  strict  and 
serious  life  ilunu^j  liis  closing  years, 
and  his  death  in  April,  lfi95.  No  man 
of  his  time  had  won  more  univei'SRl 
love  and  admiration  ;  Molifcre,  Kaciiie, 
Boileau,  La  Bruyfere  the  moralist,  Ma- 
dame de  S^vign^  the  woninu  of  the 
world,  and  last,  perhaps  also  best, 
F^nelon,  saintlieat  of  mea  who  have 
lived  in  courts  since  the  days  of  Marcus 
Aiirelius,  all  praised  the  poet  with  em- 
phatic enthusiasm,  and,  if  all  did  not 
know  the  man  well  enough  to  love  him, 
those  who  did  made  up  for  the  rest  by 
Uie  loyalty  and  warmth  of  their  affec- 
tion. 

La  Fontaine's  fame  must  rest  mainly 
upon  his  *' Fables."  The  occasional 
pieces  have  charming  tilings  in  them, 
humorous  touches,  delightful  bit.s  of 
flclf-revelation,  and,  here  and  there, 
exquisite  little  songs.  The  ''Contes" 
have  only  one  demerit,  but  that  is  n 
serious  one  —  they  cannot  be  read  aloud 
in  any  decent  society.  Nothing  gives 
us  u  clearer  picture  of  the  morals  of 
the  seventeenth  century  than  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  the  ladies  of  La  Fon- 
tAJne's  day,  and  tlie  best  of  them  too, 
women  like  Madame  do  S^vignd,  read 
and  enjoyed  his  "-Conies  ;"  and,  what 
is  much  more,  confessed  to  doinj;  so. 
Times  have  changed,  and  that  is  im- 
possible now.  It  is  a  thousand  pities, 
for  every  reason,  that  there  is  this 
blemish,  for  there  never  was  a  better 
story-teller  than  La  Fontaine.  But 
happily  this  charming  gift  of  his  is  not 
exliibilcd  only  in  the  *'Contes."  A 
man^s  special  talent,  like  his  sins,  is 
sure  to  lind  him  out,  and  the  result  is 
that  nearly  all  the  "  Fables  "  are  well- 
told  stx>ries,  and  a  irood  many  are  noth- 
ing else.  In  fact,  it  is  just  this  which 
distingniahcs  La  FontAine^a  fables  from 
other  people's.  vEsop,  IMuedrus,  Ba- 
brius,  Marie  de  France,  Haudeut,  Flo- 
rian,  or  what  other  fabulist  you  will, 
will  give  you  the  bare  facts  and  the 
moral  just   as  well  as    La   Fontaine. 


But  none  of  them — unless,  here  and 
there,  Haudcnt  —  have  more  than  a 
touch,  if  they  have  that,  of  his  ease, 
his  grace,  his  arch  asides,  his  sly 
humor,  his  cjitholic  good-nature,  his 
amusing  self-revelalion — in  a  word, 
again,  his  charm.  The  morality  of  liis 
rivals  may  be  irreproachable,  but  their 
stories  are  too  often  bare  and  dull.  La 
Fontaine  takes  them  and  dlls  in  a  huu- 
dred  little  details,  often  of  an  irre- 
sistililc  drollery,  which  complete  the 
picturu,  and  give  peri^onaliLy  to  the 
actoi-3.  A  detailed  comparison  with 
any  one  of  his  rivals  would  show  La 
Fontaine's  superiority.  As  we  cannot 
lake  all,  we  will  try  it  with  Phuedrus, 
as  to  whose  supposed  superiority  over 
himself  La  Fontaine  keeps  up  an  ab- 
surd superstition  of  humiUly.  The 
fact,  of  course,  is  just  the  other  way, 
aud  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
fables  which  cover  the  same  ground 
as  those  of  Fhsedrus  are  most  often  in 
La  Fontaine's  first  six  hooks,  which 
are  very  inferior  to  the  seventh,  eightli, 
ninth,  and  tenth  books,  simply  be- 
cause he  followed  his  originals  more 
closely  at  first,  and  gave  the  rein  far 
luHB  freely  to  his  own  dehghtful  fancy. 
Here  is  Phaidrus's  fable  of  '*  The  Fox 
and  the  Goat  :  "  — 

'*  When  a  crafty  man  gels  into  a  diffi- 
culty, he  at  once  tries  to  lind  his  way 
out  at  the  expense  of  some  one  else. 

'*  A  fox  had  fallen  into  a  well  un- 
awares, aud  could  not  get  out  again  for 
the  hlsh  wall  ronuil  it,  when  a  thirsty 
goat  came  up  and  asked  whether  there 
was  plenty  of  water,  and  whether  it 
was  good.  The  fox  had  his  trick  ready. 
*  Come  down  and  try  for  yourself,  my 
dear  friend  ;  the  wnl^r  is  so  good,  and 
the  taste  so  delicious,  that  I  canH  £et 
enough  to  satisfy  me.'  Down  went 
our  bearded  friend ;  whereupon  tho 
little  rascal  sprang  at  once  on  his  lofty 
horns,  and  got  out  of  the  well,  leaving 
Uie  goal  stuck  fast  in  his  watery  prison," 

This  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  Pbfe- 
drus.  Now  hear  La  Fontaine,  and  re- 
member that  the  fable  ia  in  his  third 
book,  that  is  lo  say,  one  of  those  writ- 
ten before  he  had  fully  learned  hia 
own  secret :  — 
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Capitaine  renard  allait  de  compagxiie 
Avec  son  ami  bouc  des  plus  haut  encom^s  ; 
Celui-cl  ne  voyait  pas  plus  loin  que  son  nez  ; 
L^  autre  ^tatt  pass^  maitre  en  fait  de  trom- 

perie. 
La  soif  les    obUgea   de   descendre  en  un 
puits  : 
L&,  chacun  d^eux  se  d^saltfere. 
Apr^    qu^abondamment    tous    deux    en 

eurent  prls, 
Le  renard  dlt  an  bouc :    Que  ferons-nous, 

compare  ? 
Ce  n'est  pas  tout  de  bolre,  il  faut  sortir 

dMcl. 
L&Te  tea  pieds  en  haut,  et  tes  comes  ausst : 
Met»-le8    centre  le  mur :  le  long  de  ton 
^chine 
Je  grimperai  premi^rement  : 
Puis  sur  tes  comes  m'^levant, 
A  l*aide  de  cette  machine, 
De  ce  lieu-ct  je  sortirai, 
Apr^  quoi  je  t*en  tlreral. 
Par  ma  barbe,  dit  Tautre,  il  est  bon  ;  et  je 
loue 
Des  gens  blen  senses  comme  toi. 
Je  n'aurais  jamais,  quand  k  moi, 
Trouv^  ce  secret,  je  I'avoue. 
Le  renard   sort  du  putts,  laisse  son  com- 
pagnon, 
£t  Tous  lui  fait  un  beau  sermon 
Pour  I'exhorter  k  patience. 
Si  le  del  t'eiit,  d!t-il,  donn^  par  excellence 
Autant  de  jugement,  que  de  barbe  au  men- 
ton 
Tu  n*aurals  pas,  il  la  l^g^re, 
Descendu  dans  ce  pults.     Or,  adieu ;  j'en 

suis  hors  : 
T&che  de  Ven  tirer,  et  fais  tous  tes  efforts  : 

Car,  pour  mo!,  j'ai  certaine  affaire 
Qui  ne  me  permet  pas  d'arr^ter  en  chemin. 

£n  tonte  chose  U  faut  consid^rer  la  fin. 

The  fable  is  not  quite  in  La  Fon- 
taine's best  manner,  and  he  has  not 
improved  on  the  story  as  Phaedras  had 
it.  He  has  copied  from  Haudent  (for  it 
is  certain,  in  spite  of  Sainte  Beuve, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  early 
Prench  fabulists)  his  inferior  version, 
which  makes  the  animals  get  into  the 
well  together ;  and  some  of  the  fox's 
remarks  were  also  suggested  by  Hau- 
dent ;  but  the  admirable  speech  of  the 
goat  is  La  Fontaine's  idea,  and  his 
whole  fable  is  infinitely  more  alive 
than  his  predecessor's. 

And,  if  he  has  improved  on  Hau- 
dent's  fable,  who  can  fail  to  see  his 


superiority  to  Phsedrus  ?  His  picture 
is  far  more  complete,  and  he  human- 
izes his  actors  far  more  cleverly.  His 
fox  is  not  "  the  fox  "  whom  we  should 
find  in  a  dictionary  of  animals  ;  that  Is 
never  La  Fontaine's  way  ;  and  just  as 
in  his  fable  of  "  The  Fox  and  the 
Grapes,"  his  fox  is  a  particular  indi- 
vidual about  whom  he  has  made  inqui- 
ries, **  certain  renard  gascon,  d'autrea 
disent  noi*mand,"  and  his  monkey,  in 
"  The  Leopard  and  the  Monkey,"  is  a 
pei*aon  of  rank,  proud  of  his  family  :  — 

Cousin  et  gendre  de  Bertrand, 
Singe  du  Pape  en  son  vivant : 

so  here  from  the  very  first  line  we  are 
dealing  with  "Captain  Fox,"  a  friend 
of  ours,  although  unfortunately  "  pass^ 
maitre  en  fait  de  troraperie."  We 
think  we  see  him  coming  along  the 
road  with  his  friend  of  the  long  horns. 
And  then  how  admirable  is  his  polite, 
leisurely,  well-arranged  logic  I  And 
the  goat  swearing  by  his  beard  to  the 
pleasure  he  finds  in  being  in  such 
clever  society  ;  how  exactly  he  gives 
us  the  picture  of  the  rustic  of  La  Fon- 
taine's day,  and  indeed  of  our  day,  and 
of  every  day,  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
cleverness  of  the  itinerant  cheat,  who 
is  all  the  while  pocketing  his  money  I 
And  the  heau  sermon^  too,  with  its  de- 
lightful conclusion,  in  which  La  Fon- 
taine is  absolutely  himself  :  — 

Pour  moi,  j'ai  certaine  affaire 
Qui  ne  me  permet  pas  d'arrSter  en  chemin. 

I  will  give  one  more  instance,  the 
well-known  one  of  '*  The  Ant  and  the 
Cicada."     Here  is  Phtedrus's  fable  :  — 

"An  ant  in  winter-time  drew  out  of 
her  hole  the  grain  which,  like  a  wise 
creature,  she  had  collected  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  was  drying  it,  when  a  hungry 
cicada  asked  her  to  give  her  some. 
*  What  were  you  doing  in  the  sum- 
mer?* says  the  ant  to  her.  'I  had 
no  time  to  think  about  the  future,' 
she  replied  ;  '  I  was  always  wandering 
about,  and  singing  my  song  from  hedge 
to  hedge  and  meadow  to  meadow.' 
The  ant  laughed,  and  put  back  the 
grain,  saying,  *  You  sang  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  now  the  cold  is  come  you  can 
dance.' 
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"Let  the  lazy  nmn  set  to  work  in 
time,  or,  when  lie  lias  uolluug,  he  may 
find  thnt  asking  will  not.  get  him  any- 
thing." 

Contrast  thia  with  I^  Fontaine.  It 
19  his  first,  and  one  of  his  best-kuown 
fables  :  — 

La  Cigale,  aynnt  chants 
Tout  I'el^, 

Se  trouvH  fort  (lvi>ourvue 

Qimnil  lu  biae  ftil  veuue  : 

Pas  nil  suul  fH!tiL  niorceau 

Dt*  moHcho  oil  d**  verniisscftu. 

Elle  allik  crier  famine, 

Clirz  la  founnl  sa  voisine, 

I^  priant  *le  lul  preter 

Quelque  grain  poursubsister 

Jusqu'^  la  saisun  nuiivirlle. 

Je  vnu3  paieral,  lui  dit-<.'l)e, 

Avant.  Tout,  foi  d'anlinal. 

Int^rM  el  principal. 

lift  foumii  nVat  pas  pretense  : 

C'est  Ik  son  moindre  drfaut. 

Que  faisiez-voiifi  au  tmnps  rhaiiil  ? 

DIt-ellc  tt  cette  euiprmiU'iLsu.  — 

Nuit  ot  jour  a  tout  venant 

Je  chantuis.  ne  vous  deplaiac  — 

Vous  chantiez  !  j'en  miis  fort  aisc, 

Eh  hien  !  dansex  malntenant. 
IIuw  the  naked  story  and  the  hare 
morality  of  Plucdru.s  la  transformed  I 
Every  line,  every  word  is  alive  with  the 
touch  of  the  artist,  both  poet  iiiul 
painter  !  Every  detail  is  made  to  tell  ; 
the  ([uick  returning  rhyme  of  the  sec- 
ond line,  — 

ayant  cluuit^ 
Tom  l*6t4S, 
seeming  to  make  us  hear  the  monot- 
onous Hong  of  the  CLciula  iu  the  heat 
of  the  long  summer  day  ;  the  hist  strik- 
ing iu  in  the  third  Hue,  hi:»siDg  and 
whistling,  till  we  hear  the  east  wind 
sweeping  round  a  cold  corner ;  and 
then  the  »implc  singing  motion  of  thai 
delightful  verse  :  — 

N^uit  ct  jour  a  tout  venant, 
Aiid    the    last    line,    stepping    like    ft 
minuet  — 

Kh  bien  !  dansex  malntenant. 

Iluramiug  this  hist  line,  1  found  that, 
<}uitc  unconsciously,  I  had  set  it  to  the 
only  minuet  air  that  I  know,  Lan- 
gnage  and  moire  have  been  used  with 
telling  effect  in  almost  every  line  ;  and 


the  contrast  of  the  mocking  dance  of 
lliis  last  line  with  tbe  heavy,  cautious 
rhythm  of  what  the  ant  says  when  she 
speaks  in  her  own  character  :  — 

Que  falslez-vous  au  temp.s  cliaud? 

iH  not  tin;  htnAl  striking  thing  iu  thia 
way. 

IJut  the  talont  o£  the  story-teller  is 
there  quite  as  much  as  that  of  tbe  arli'^t 
iu  metrical  effect.  The  poet  is  painter 
as  well  }is  musician,  and  can  make  us 
see  as  well  as  hear.  "What  personality 
and  pietnrebijueness  is  thrown  round 
tliose  comparatively  uninteresting  crea- 
tures, the  Formiva,  pnuhns  and  the 
C'iCiuhi  ennne.iut  of  Pha;<lrus  !  The 
**  esuriens  "  becomes  ^'  so  Irouva  fort 
d^pourvue,"  and  we  ilnd  her  makin-^' 
the  inconvenient  and  surprising  and 
irritating  discovery  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  larder,  not  ouc  single  little 
bit  of  a  giub  or  a  fly  ;  and  then  instead 
of  mere  asking,  she  goes  off  to  "crier 
famine  ;  *'*  and  the  ant  is  not  just  any 
aut.  but  her  neighbor  ;  and  the  grain 
is  to  ho  lent,  not  given  ;  and  not  merely 
returned,  but  repaid,  *■"  foi  d'animal, 
int*5r(>t  et  princip:U." 

And  the  ant  instead  of  being  solely 
gifted  with  prudence,  is  a  complete 
picture,  and  so  human,  like  an  old 
maideu  hul}'  severely  <|UCstioniug  a 
pretty  beggar  girl  ;  and  the  poor  girl 
hopes  to  propitiate  herwitli  a  smile  and 
n  curtsey  ('*  ne  vous  deplaise  1")  ;  but 
improvident  youth  and  beauty  get  no 
mercy  from  spectacled  spLnsterdom, 
and  are  left  to  dance  before  a  severely 
closed  front  door,  that  frowns  in  stolid 
rejection  of  every  appeal. 

Well  may  La  Fontaine  say  tiimself 
that  what  makes  the  success  of  these 
things  is  simply  **  la  manikre  dc  lea 
contcr."  He  says  it  iudeed  of  his 
*'Contes;'*  hut,  happily  for  us,  there 
are  very  few  of  his  fables  with  which 
the  conUur  iWd  not  have  as  much  tu  do 
as  the  fabulist,  And  it  is  the  prcscoce 
everywhere  of  the  born  story-teller 
which  makcH  his  fables  what  no  other 
fables  are.  It  may  even  be,  perhaps, 
that  his  unique  gifts  in  this  direction 
have  obscured  liis  purely  poetic  gift. 
We  foreigners  are    not  inclini'd   to  re- 
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gard  poetry  as  among  the  arts  in  wliich 
tlie  French  have   heen  conspicuously 
successful.     Too  much  of  their  poetry 
is,  for  Mi  Englishman  or  a   German, 
indistinguishable  from  rhetorical  prose, 
and    indeed    the    French    imagination 
«eems    to    us  to  have   always   tended 
rather  in  the  rhetorical  than  in  the  gen- 
uinely poetical  direction.     Many  again 
of  the  men  who  have  written  French 
poetry,  including  Molifere,  the  greatest 
of  them  all,  and  Boileau,  who   was   a 
lawgiver  to  French  poets  for  a  century 
and  more,  used  veree,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  merely  to  give  pointed  and  telling 
expression  to  thoughts  which  belonged 
in  themselves  to  prose  ;  so  that  what 
they  have  written,  although  it  may  be, 
as  in  Molifere's  case,  a    treasure   and 
more   than  a  treasure  for  all  time,  is 
poetry  only  in  form  and  not  in  essence. 
But  however  all  this  may  be,  and  wliat- 
ever  allowances  must  be   made,  it  is 
still  a  great  thing  to  be  the  greatest 
poet  of  a  great  nation  ;  and  good  judges 
have  given  La  Fontaine  the  first  place 
among  French  poets.     He  was  not  such 
a  poet  by  nature  as  An<ir^  Ch^nier  or 
De  Musset  or  Hugo  ;  but  it  is  possible 
Ihat  his  completer  success  in  his  own 
sphere  may  give  him  a  longer  life  than 
may  fall  to  any  of  tlieni.     A  poet  whose 
theme  is  the  fundamental  facts  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  do  not  cliango,  and 
who  treats  that  theme  at  once  with  con- 
summate knowledge  and  with  a  more 
than  Homeric  simplicity,  is  sure  of  a 
place  among  that  scanty  band,  not  a 
dozen    perhaps,    and    certainly   not   a 
score  in  all  the  world,  of  whom  we  can 
safely  prophesy  that    the  lapse   of   a 
thousand  yeai*s  will  still  find  men  learn- 
ing them  by  heart.    A  humble   place 
iiis  may  be,  for  he  does  not  look  at  life 
from  the  highest  point  of  view,  and  he 
cannot  stir  us  or  inspire  us  ;  but  of  a 
place  of  some  sort  he  seems  to  me  to 
be  secure.    And  he  has  given  us  a  fair 
number  of  glimpses  into  his  real  poetic 
temperament.     La  Fontaine  loved  the 
open  air,  and  loved   it,  not  merely  as 
the  sportsman  loves  it,  as  the  place  of 
his  healthiest  enjoyment,  but  as  some- 
thing more,  as  a  world  of  strange  and 
beautiful  dreams. 


Les  for^ts,  les  eaux,  les  prairies, 
are  in  liis  eyes 

Mferes  des  doucea  rfeveries  ! 

language  which  makes  us  think  of  Co- 
rot. 

He  liked  to  indulge  his  wandering 
fancy  in  the  fresh  air,  especially  in 
woods  ;  and  there  is  a  story  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Bouillon  noticing  him 
dreaming  under  a  tree  one  morning  as 
she  drove  to  Versailles,  and  being  as- 
tonished to  find  him  still  there  when 
she  drove  back  in  the  evening.  And  a 
hundred  touches  show  that  he  could 
observe  as  well  as  dream,  and  observe 
with  the  eye  not  merely  of  a  naturalist 
but  of  a  poet.  What  can  be  more  per- 
fect tlian  his  picture  of  a  river  :  — 

Image   d'un    sommeil    doux,    paisible,    et 
tranquille  I 

We  seem  when  we  read  it  to  breathe 
at  once  the  delicious  stillness  of  a  sum- 
mer afternoon  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.  Or  hear  him  on  that  eternal 
theme  of  poets,  the  beauty  of  the  first 
buds  in  spring.  How  he  seems  to  feel 
for  them  as  he  tells  how  the  nasty 
schoolboy,  breaking  them  off  as  he 
clambera  about  the  tree,  — 

Gfitait  jusqu'aux  boutons,  douce  et  frfele 
esp^  ranee. 

Touches  of  this  sort  occur  often 
enough  in  La  Fontaine,  delicate  and 
fragile,  and,  if  you  will,  even  slight,  but 
perfect  in  their  kind.  The  world  he 
lived  in  and  the  nature  of  his  life,  if  not 
the  nature  of  the  man  himself,  were 
against  the  growth  of  the  larger  imagi- 
nation ;  still  there  are  touches  here  and 
there  which  suggest  what  might  have 
been  under  other  circumstances.  There 
is  something  splendidly  imaginative,  for 
instance,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  last 
line  of  his  description  of  the  lost  seek- 
ei-s  of  new  worlds  in  the  fable  of  *'  Le 
Rieur  et  les  Poissons  :  "  — 

Tous  les  noms  des  chercheurs  de  mondes 
inconnus 
Qui  n'en  ^taient  pas  revenus 
Et  que  depuis  cent  ans  sous  Tabime  avalent 
vus 
Les  anciens  du  vaste  empire. 

But  it  is,  of  course,  as  the  genial, 
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good-natured  satirisl  who  know  liia  l 
M'orM,  which  is  ivlso  our  wofld,  so  as- 
touishiugly  well,  and  could  pul  ht^ 
fingvr,  Willi  gentle  irony,  or  aonictimea 
with  quiet  malice,  on  all  its  weaknesses 
—  it  is  as  a  man  of  all-embracing  syni- 
palhies  and  abounding,  never-failing 
humor,  and,  for  those  of  us  at  least 
who  really  (^re  for  poetry,  as  the  artist 
uf  iilniost  unerring  (ouch,  that  he  is 
and  will  be  alwiiys  best  remembered. 
His  fables  are  among  the  few  things 
that  can  he  re:ul,  and  re-read,  and  read 
again,  with  ni!W  pliiasure  every  time. 
And  what  a  mine  of  pictures  of  his  day 
and  the  world  he  lived  in  !  There  are 
the  monks  of  Orbais,  in  the  ''  Epistle 
to  Fouquet,"  who  complaiue*!  in  winter 
that  the  short  days  left  them  no  time  to 

get   through   their meals  I     There 

are  the  dean  (*'  personne  fort  pru- 
dente  *'),  and  the  chapter  of  the  rats, 
who  found  tulkiu;;  so  ejisy  fiuil  iloing  so 
diflicult ;  Iho  little  princes,  whom  he 
advises  to  settle  their  disputes  among 
themselves,  and  not  call  the  kings  in  to 
help  them,  like  the  silly  peasant  who 
CjUled  in  his  landloni  and  Ins  tht^H  tu 
drive  a  troublesome  hare  out  ut'  his 
gai*den  ;  the  courliei*s,  whom  it  is  best 
not  to  change,  because  the  old  ones 
have  already  grown  fat  on  the  public 
puree,  whereas  new  ones  will  arrive 
lean  and  hungry ;  the  gout,  which 
lodged,  poor  thing,  with  a  peasant,  and 
wa8  much  shaken  and  disturbed  by  his 
stoopings  and  strctnltiu-^s  and  goings 
and  comingSj  and  liatl  no  peace  till  it 
went  to  live  with  a  bishop,  whom  it 
was  quite  possible  to  keep  snug  in  bed 
all  day  ;  the  roads  in  Hiisse  Bretagne, 
where  fate  sends  people  whom  ii  wants 
to  see  out  of  temper,  and  which  make 
Ija  Fontaine  say,  **  Dien  nous  preserve 
dn  voyage  ; ''  the  court  which  he  calls, 

Un  pays  oh  les  gens, 
Tristes,  gala,  pr6ta  k  tout,  h  lout  indiffe- 

rents, 
Sent  ce  qu*11  plait  au  prince,  oil  bMIs  ne 
peuvent  I'ttrc, 
Tochent  au  moins  de  le  paraitre  : 
Peuplo  cam^leon,  peuple  singe  du  maitre  ; 

a  description  true,  no  doubt,  to  snrac 
extent  of  all  ci>urts,  hut  never  so  com- 


pletely true  of  any  as  of  that  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who,  as  Saint  Simon  shows,  re- 
quired all  about  him  to  appear  to  eujoy 
immensely  whatever  he  told  them  to 
do.  Even  the  king  himself,  one  may 
say,  appears  there,  for  who  could  fftil 
to  think  of  Louis  XIV.  when  he  read 
La  fontaine's  moralizing  over  man 
wishing  for  the  impossible  :  — 

Cuinbien  fail-U  de  v<£ux  ?  comblea  perd-il 

de  pas 
8'outrant  pour  acqu^rlr  des  biens  ou  de  1& 

gloire  ! 
Si  j'arrondlssals  mes  dtata  1 
Si  je  pouvrtis  rempUr  mes  coffrea  de  ducata  ! 

or  again,  when  he  says  ;  — 

Kien  ne  remplit 
Les   vastes  app^llts  d*un  faiseur  de   con- 
c)U^*lea. 

Truly  did  ho  call  his  fables  um  ample 
mmklie  h  cent  actes  divers.  They  are 
llie  pictures  of  his  own  time  first  of  all, 
l>ut  also  of  our  time,  and  of  every  time. 
lie  saw  life  for  himself  and  at  first 
hand,  and  sketches  it  with  a  fresliDess 
and  force  which  belong  only  to  original 
personalilioH.  No  wonder  Louis  XIV. 
did  not  like  him.  The  man  who  car- 
ried political  and  social  make-believe 
to  an  uniippronched  and  indeed  unap- 
proachable point  oouhl  not  like  the 
clenr-eyed  satirist,  with  his  awkward 
turn  for  seeing  things  as  tliey  really 
were. 

Thei*e  are  fifty  things  in  La  Fontaine 
that  one  wouhl  like  to  linger  over  ;  but, 
in  this  imperfect  w<»rld,  we  are  obliged 
to  be  the  obedient  servants  of  those 
inexonible  roasters,  time  and  space.  I 
should  like  to  go  into  the  charm  of  his 
slyh'.,  antl  what  I  think  its  special  merit 
—  I  mean  the  element  of  unexpected- 
ness which  is  everywhere  present  in  it, 
and  which  is  perhaps  (ho  first  of  vir- 
tues in  a  light  style.  I  should  like  to 
trj'  to  aindy/A".  his  treatment  of  the  unl- 
nml  world,  and  find  out  why  all  other 
animals  seem  dull  and  <lea<I  by  the  aide 
of  his  ;  but  I  can  only  say  that  his 
secret  seems  to  me  to  be  that,  far  more 
than  any  other  fabulist,  he  endows  his 
creatures  with  humanity  and  person- 
alit3%  giving  them  human  thoughts  and 
'  feelings  and  fancies,  without  touching 
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&  hair  of  tbeir  animal  bodies ;  and,  if 
I  am  tempted  to  illustrate  once  more 
what  I  mean,  I  do  it  in  fear  of  editorial 
scissors.  Tlie  rat  who  has  retired  from 
the  world  will  show  something  of  what 
I  mean.  The  place  in  which  he  found 
repose  from  the  cares  of  the  world 
was  a  Dutch  cheese.  There  he  found 
board  and  lodging,  and  he  even  grew 
fat  and  full-bodied  —  "so  good  is  God 
to  those  who  tow  themselves  to  his 
service."  One  day  some  ambassadors 
who  were  journeying  from  Batopolis, 
then  besieged  by  the  cats,  to  seek  help 
from  a  distant  people,  and  were  very 
short  of  money,  came  to  ask  our  holy 
hermit  {dioot  personnage)  for  alms. 

Mes  uids,  dit  le  solitaire, 

Les  choses  d'icl  has  ne  me  regardent  plus : 
En  quoi  peut  un  pauvre  reclus 
Vous  assister  ?  que  peut-il  faire, 

Que  de  prier  le  del  qu'll  vous  aide  en  ceci  ? 

J'esp^re  qu'il  aura  de  vous  quelque  soucl. 
Ayant  parl£  de  cette  sorte 
Le  nouveau  saint  ferma  sa  porte. 

And  La  Fontaine^s  charming  note  of 
conclusion  :  — 

Que  d^slgn^je,  it  votre  avis. 
Par  ce  rat  si  peu  secourable  ? 
Un  moine  ?  Non,  mals  un  dervls  : 
Je  suppose  qa^un  moine  est  toujours  chari- 
table. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  several 
delightful  touches.  And  the  piece  is 
not  properly  a  fable  ;  but  how  perfect 
it  is  1  The  balance  here  certainly  leans 
to  the  human  side  ;  but  the  rat  is  still 
a  real  rat,  using  his  feet  and  teeth,  we 
are  told,  to  make  boai*d  and  lodging 
out  of  the  cheese,  and  it  is  just  that 
which  makes  him  so  amusing  as  a 
monk.  And  then  how  stinging  the 
satire  is,  lightly  as  he  lays  it  on  I  A 
monk  could  hardly  wince  more  under 
the  lash  of  Erasmus,  especially  where 
he  came  to  the  final  explanation  so 
characteristic  of  La  Fontaine,  that  of 
course  he  was  only  thinking  of  a  der- 
vish after  all. 

But  if  I  were  to  let  myself  quote  I 
should  never  have  done.  I  should  be 
giving  all  ray  favorites  in  full :  "  The 
Man  and  the  Serpent,"  **The  Banker 
and  the  Cobbler,"  "The  Women  and 
the  Secret,"  "  The    Donkey  and    the 


little  Dog,"  "The  Two  Pigeons," 
"Death  and  the  Dying  Man,"  and 
there  are  so  many,  that  I  have  no  room 
to  give  the  names  of  a  tenth  part  of 
them,  much  more  quote  them  ;  so  that 
I  must  let  it  alone  and  only  say  one 
thing  more,  and  that  is  tliis.  I  was 
speaking  just  now  of  La  Fontaine's 
charm,  and  saying  that  one  note  of  the 
many  that  make  up  that  charm  was 
that  of  frank  self-revelation.  Well, 
there  Is  nothing  more  conspicuous 
everywhere  in  La  Fontaine.  His  real 
life,  the  real  man,  is  writ  large  in  every 
p^e  of  his  works.  He  pours  himself 
out  everywhere,  and  we  see  every  side 
of  the  man  :  his  kindliness  and  feeling 
for  the  poor  :  — 

H^las  !  on  volt  que  de  tout  temps 
Les  petita  out  p&ti  des  sottlses  des  grands  ; 

his  praises  of  quiet  and  solitude,  and 
his  love  of  friendship  and  his  friends, 
which  occur  again  and  again  :  — 
Qu'un  ami  veritable  est  une  douce  chose  1 
his  delight  in  life,  in  the  world  and  all 
pleasant  things,  and  consequent  dislike 
of  stoical  persons  "  who  would  Imve  us 
stop  living  before  we  are  dead,"  and  of 
misers  whose  insane  craving  for  accu- 
mulation will  not  let  them  listen  to  his 
wise  advice  :  — 

Cest  aasez,  joulssons. 

And  then  the  sense  of  the  shortness 
of  life  which  must  be  always  breaking 
in  upon  every  one  who  feels  its  sweet- 
ness :  — 
Quittez  le  long  espolr  et  les  vastes  pens^es. 

He  is  over  and  over  again  regretfully 
obliged  to  say  to  himself  :  — 

H^las  !  les  belles  destinies 
Ne  devaient  aller  que  le  pas. 

There  is  of  courae  one  grave  defect, 
to  which  I  have  alluded  before,  in  what 
he  shows  us  of  himself,  and  there  is 
one  lesser  defect  too.  Lover  of  the 
country,  of  rivers  and  trees,  and  birds 
and  beasts,  he  is  not  what  he  ought  to 
have  been,  a  lover  also  of  children. 
He  never  alludes  to  them  but  with  dis- 
like. Strange  that  he,  himself  all  his 
life  a  child,  who  would  quite  have  en- 
tered into  the  wondering  question  of 
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Mr,  Steveuaon's  childhood,  *'0  why 
caa  we  not  all  he  haii[ty  find  devoie 
ourselves  lo  phiy  t "  should  have  let 
himself  catch  from  thnt  sevenLeeiith- 
centuiy  Tarisian  society,  which  often 
hardly  kuew  ila  own  children,  a  dislike 
of  those  whoiu  he  of  all  men  ouijdiL  to 
have  recognized  as  the  most  delightful 
creatures  iu  all  God's  world.  Yet 
Buiuehow  that  is  how  things  were.  He 
hartily  knew  his  own  Hon  wliim  he  met 
hun.  Racine's  daughters  remembered 
him  only  as  tiresome  and  dull  ;  and 
when  he  speaks  of  a  hoy  in  hia  fables, 
it  is  as,  — 

Certahi  enfant  qui  sentatt  son  college 
Duublenient  sot  el  doublemeal  fripon 
Par  le  jeune  dge  et  par  Ic  privilege 
Qu'oni  les  pedants  dc  g&ter  la  ralson. 

And  he  adds,  in  giving  his  moral :  — 

Je  ne  sala  b^te  au  monde  plre 
Que  rdcoller,  si  ce  n'cst  le  pt'dant, 
Le  meilleur  de  ces  deux  pour  voisin,  &  vrai 
dire, 
Ne  me  plairait  ancunement. 

But  we  can  none  of  us  be  perfect, 
and  if  La  Fontaine  had  loved  children 
he  would  have  been  perfect  lu  all  the 
lesser  virtues.  And,  with  all  deduc- 
tions made,  he  is;  iis  I  said,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  figures  to  think  of  in  literary 
histor}'.  Tiresome  as  Mademoiselle  Ra- 
cine found  it,  we  should  like  to  have 
been  present  when  he  ''  would  not  talk 
of  anything  but  Plato;"  and  we  Hud 
it  chanicleristic  enough  that  he  greatly 
disliked  Aristotle.  And  we  are  amused 
to  think  of  him  going  to  present  hia 
book  to  Louii>  XIV.,  and  llndlng  when 
he  got  to  Vei*8ftilles  that  he  had  left 
the  book  at  home,  and  then  crowning 
the  day's  adventui*08  by  losing  on  his 
way  back  the  puree  the  king  had  givwu 
him  ;  or  being  sent  a  horse  that  he 
might  ride  at  once  to  Paris  lo  see 
about  a  lawsuit,  and  meeting  a  friend 
a  few  miles  outside  the  oily,  and  get- 
ting into  such  inicrestiug  tjdk  a)>oui 
books  that  he  forgets  his  business  and 
stays  the  night  with  his  friend,  ami, 
when  he  arrives  too  late  next  day,  says 
he  is  very  glad  at  InHlom  that  he  did 
forsfct  all  about  it,  for  he  neither  likes 
talking  of  business  himself  nor  hearing 


other  people  talk  of  it  ;  and  when  we 
read  sucli  stories  we  arc  not  surprised 
that  he  tells  Phtedrus^s  fable  iu  such  a 
way  as  lo  wiu  all  our  sympathies  —  not 
for  the  wise  ant,  but  for  the  carelesa 
cicada.  His  iu  by  no  means  a  great  or 
imposing  figuni,  hut,  if  we  will  forget 
Co  be  severe  moralists,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  lovable  we  kuow.  He  is  never 
jingrj-,  he  is  never  insincere,  he  is 
never  prosy,  he  is  never  dull.  If  it 
constitutes  a  "reat  claim  on  our  ffrati- 
iudu  to  have  written  a  book  to  which 
we  can  always  turn  wlien  womed  or 
depressed  with  unfailing  certainty  of 
being  cheered  and  brightened,  tlicu 
there  can  ho  no  doubt  that  wc  oughi  to 
think  of  La  Fontaine  only  less  grate- 
fully, ouly  less  affectionately  than  we 
think  of  Molifere  and  Cervantes. 

J.  C.  JJailky. 


From  The  Q«iitl«maii's  Ma^azln«. 
MY  81STEK  KATE. 
BY   MAJtV   8.  UA.NCOLK. 
CHAi>TER   I. 

**  Interesting  people  have  tem- 
pers." It  was  my  sister  Kate  who 
made  that  remark  in  a  calm  and  even 
toue  of  voice  which  nettled  me.  I  hud 
been  nettled  all  that  morning,  ami  I 
knew  it.  So  did  she,  which  made  her 
utterances  moi*e  pointed.  She  wa.s 
leaning  back  in  a  very  comfortable  easy- 
chair,  the  most  comfortiible  one  iu  my 
possession,  and  she  was  darning  at  the 
time. 

I  cannot  say  darning  is  a  very  grace- 
ful act  at  any  lime,  but  with  Kate  it  is 
aggressively  ungniceful,  it  is  aliunsi 
detiantly  so.     And  slie  knows  this  also. 

She  was  darning  my  sucks,  for  these, 
I  grieve  to  say,  have  a  perpetual  knack 
of  running  into  holes  in  an  undignitied 
manner.  It  is  clearly  not  my  fault ;  I 
think  the  wool  of  modern  times  is  de- 
cidedly inferior  lo  that  of  our  fore- 
fathers. I  say  so  lo  Ktxte,  who  receives 
the  information  with  a  toss  of  the  head, 
and  a  little  **Umph  !  " 

I  watch  Kate  with  interest  when  she 
darns.  It  is  nice  to  know  she  is  useful. 
I  am  at  an  interesting  age  myself.     My 
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sister  occasionally  believes  in  me  ;  the 
other  youDg  women  of  the  township 
do  so  at  all  times  ;  and  I  may  candidly 
state  at  once  that  I  believe  in  myself. 
Holding  the  important  cui-acy  of  St. 
Anne  the  Martyr,  I  feel  myself  a  per- 
son of  iraportauce,  and  that  my  advent 
into  the  place  is  calculated  to  raise  the 
town  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
county.  I  am  neither  tall  nor  short, 
neither  stout  nor  thin,  but  a  happy  mid- 
way between  extremes,  which  is  a  con- 
venient arrangement  on  the  part  of 
nature.  The  people  whose  opinions  I 
value  say  I  am  good-looking,  but,  being 
very  modest,  I  decline  to  believe  that  in 
its  entirety,  and  Kate,  who  abhors  flat- 
tery, says  composedly  that  I  am  not. 

"  It  is  better  to  speak  the  truth,"  she 
says  bluntly. 

I  am  not  sure  that  she  always  does  so 
herself.     Kate  has  many  faults. 

She  lives  with  me  by  the  judicious 
desires  of  my  pareuts.  My  vicar,  who 
is  unmarried,  lives  in  the  old  vicarage 
across  the  road.  He  lives  alone,  is 
very  self-contained,  abrupt,  and  imper- 
ative.   I  am  not  sure  that  I  like  him. 

Kate  said  once  that  she  had  never 
given  him  a  second  look,  she  had  come 
here  to  look  after  me.  I  feel  duly 
grateful,  but  think  I  could  have  man- 
aged very  comfortably  without  her. 

Kate  is  small,  and,  some  say,  pretty, 
but  I  am  no  judge  of  my  sister^s  looks. 
This  parish  is  large,  well-populated, 
and  semi-rural ;  it  contains  many  young 
women  —  they  are  under  my  care.  I 
have  no  time  to  look  at  Kate. 

She  believes  in  me  with  certain  reser- 
vations. She  is  not  an  ardent  admirer 
of  young  men,  as  a  class.  She  is 
seven-and-twcnty,  slight,  and  fair ;  I 
am  dark,  and  twenty-three.  That,  I 
find,  Is  the  most  interesting  age  at 
which  a  curate  can  place  himself.  It  is 
an  age  that  commends  itself  to  all  minds. 
All  one's  faults  are  condoned,  all  one's 
excellencies  are  over-estimated.  It  is  so 
in  the  case  of  Jenkins  of  St.  Edmunds, 
as  J  can  say  from  personal  knowledge. 

Kate  has  darned  my  stockings,  sewn 
on  my  buttons,  and  looked  after  my 
comfort,  but  she  has  "  choked  off"  my 
admirers  in  a  most  distinct  manner ; 


and  I  cannot  say  I  approve  of  this  part 
of  her  conduct.  We  had  an  altercation 
about  it  just  now,  which  led  to  the  sin- 
gular remark  I  have  recorded  before. 
Kate's  remarks  have  a  peculiar  flavor 
about  them,  and  can  be,  at  times,  more 
vigorous  than  pleasant. 

Some  of  these  oracular  utterances 
have  worked  disastrously  for  me  ;  they 
have  arrested  the  flow  of  slippei-s, 
smoking-caps,  and  pen-wipers,  and 
have  materially  affected  the  jam-pots, 
cakes,  and  "creature  comforts'*  that 
filled  my  cupboard  shelves.  My  land- 
lady is  not  infatuated  with  Kate.  On 
the  contrary,  she  takes  good  care  to  tell 
me  "as  it  were  vastly  diffurunt  in  th* 
late  cooerat's  daay." 

Well,  here  my  sister  is,  and  here  she 
must  stay,  I  suppose,  for  the  present. 

I  have  distinguished  myself.  I  have 
fallen  in  love.  It  is  not  the  first  time, 
or  the  second,  that  I  have  performed 
that  feat ;  but  this  time  I  have  done  it, 
with  a  vengeance. 

I  am  three-and-twenty,  the  proud 
possessor  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  per  annum,  and  no  prospects  to 
speak  of.  Yet  I  have  persuaded  one 
young  woman  to  take  me  "  on  tick,"  as 
it  were,  and  to  believe  in  me.  This  is 
a  feather  in  my  cap. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  My  voice 
is  a  deep,  sonorous  bass ;  it  echoes 
through  the  building  when  I  read 
prayera,  and  when  I  preach  it  rings 
through  the  rafters  in  the  most  mellow 
of  melodious  accents.  I  sing  too  —  not 
lively  little  ditties  tliat  melt  one  to 
tears,  but  stirring,  powerful  lays,  like 
"  Ruddier  than  the  cherry,"  and  the 
recitative,  in  which  "  I  rage,  I  burn," 
in  such  overwhelming  tones. 

Clai-a  is  musical ;  she  sings  and  plays 
too  —  pretty  little  "  pieces,"  which 
please  the  eara  of  my  parishioners,  and 
are  veiy  acceptable  at  our  local  assem- 
blies. They  afford  a  fine  cover  for 
conversation,  chiefly  tit-bits  of  a  scan- 
dalous character,  which  are  confiden- 
tially whispered  into  sympathetic  ears 
during  the  performance. 

The  dear  girl  plays  away  conscien- 
tiously, as  if  conscious  tlmt  she  is  doing 
her  duty  ;  and  so  I  dare  say  she  is. 
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Kate,   ivho   says   disagreeable    things, 

remarks  tbat  duty  is  a  much-nbused 
word,  an<l  tliat  <liffcrent  people  judge 
uf  it  from  diUvront  sUindpoiuiH.  I 
don't  accept  hor  as  an  aiillioiiiy.  She 
has  no  soul  tor  music  —  *' like  that," 
she  atlds,  with  a  Hnely  cur\'ed  sneer ; 
but  then,  Kate's  soul  is  rarely  stirred 
by  local  events,  and  so,  it  may  be,  she 
is  not  moved  in  the  same  way  as  others 
by  the  strains  of  harmony. 

Clanx  dc  Grey  Stranlon  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  de  Grey  Stranlon, 
the  parental  authority  being  solely 
vested  in  Mrs.  de  Grey  Sti*aulou,  na  her 
husband  rests  in  peace  in  the  church- 
yard—  if  his  bones  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed at  the  recent  restoration.  It 
does  not  matter  if  they  have,  or  have 
not.  In  his  lifetime  be  la  said  to  have 
played  second-liddle  to  Mrs.  de  Grey 
8lranton,  and  his  death  has  made  no 
change  iu  her  domestic  arraugements. 

Clara  is  named  after  a  certain  ab- 
bess who  inhabited  these  parts  about  a 
thousand  yeai-s  ago.  It  is  considered 
quite  a  delicate  way  of  showing  piety 
&nd  respect,  by  naming  all  the  little 
girls  who  arrive  after  this  lady,  of 
whom  we  know  little  or  noLhirig  ;  while 
the  boys  —  w(»r8e  luck  —  continue  to  he 
Johns,  and  Georges,  and  Josephs  — 
until  the  penny  novelette  alters  public 
opinion.  They  will  in  future  be  Vin- 
cents, Geralds,  St.  Clairs,  and  Athel- 
stans.  The  penny  novelette  in  a  public 
benefactor.  The  reigning  family  has 
done  its  share  of  good  in  influencing 
the  nomenclature  of  the  people.  Hut 
Edward  j»  old-fashioned,  and  Albert  is 
of  no  use  ;  and  for  the  rest,  they  ring 
the  changes  too  much  upon  the  same 
names  iu  those  exalted  circles.  The 
leading  aristocrat  of  our  distiict  is  no 
good.  She  is  plain,  unvarnished  hady 
Jaue  — a  prosaic  matter- of -factnesa 
about  that  which  conmiends  itself  to  no 
one  —  and  her  daughter  rejoices  in 
being  Ellen  Grcjrtown  —  Ellen,  mark 
3'ou,  not  Ileleu,  or  Elinor,  or  Helena  — 
Ellen.  It  is  almost  a  detiaace  bran- 
dished by  the  noble  house  of  Grey  town 
iu  the  eyes  of  the  hr/i  polloi, 

Clara  de  Grey  Stranton  may  not  ride 
in  a  carriage,  or  boast  a  footman,  or 


flourish  a  coronet ;  but  her  oaooe  la 
music,  and  rolls  ou  the  ear  like  a  sweet 
strain. 

Kate  put  her  hands  over  /^ei*  ears 
when  I  disconreed  in  this  style.  "  For 
goodness'  sake,''  said  she  energeti- 
cally, "  think  of  your  sermons,  think  of 
your  work,  think  of  your  next  exam, 
aud  don't  torment  mo  with  your  elo- 
quence I  I  am  not  in  love  with  Mlas 
Stranton."  Then  I  becjuue  disturbed 
in  my  mind,  and  gave  Kate  a  lecture 
which  naturally  upset  her,  and  pro- 
voked a  storm.  Aud  after  this  she  was 
good  entmgh  to  say  apologetically, 
*^AI1  interesting  people  have  tem- 
pers." I  did  not  consider  this  an  apol- 
og}'  ;  instead  oC  soothing,  it  iiritated 
Die  still  more. 

I  went  to  finish  the  evening  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  de  Grey  Stranton,  being 
admitted  by  the  sooty  hands  of  Je- 
mima, and  ushered  by  hur  with  unnec- 
essary giggles  into  the  presence  of  my 
beloved. 

Why  do  some  people  always  giggle  ? 
It  is  a  most  annoying  piece  of  mistaken 
mirthfulness,  and  I  don't  admire  it. 
Whenever  this  miserable  .Jemima  gig- 
gles I  grow  wrathful,  and  frown.  And 
thu»  I  appenr  iu  the  bosom  of  my 
Clara's  family  with  so  forbidding  an 
expression  on  ray  countenance,  that 
the  young  De  Grey  Strautons  turn  tail 
and  fly  incontinently  witliout  wasting 
too  many  words  on  me. 

There  are  two  young  De  Grey  Stran- 
tons  —  two  only.  One  is  Vincent  Mai* 
travers  de  Grey  Stranton,  and  the  other 
ia  OctAviua  Stanley  Cornwallis,  etc. 
These  names  being  somewhat  long  for 
daily  wear  and  tear,  their  unfeeling 
schoolfellows  have  shortened  them  into 
Trotters  and  Tommy.  Trotters  repre- 
sents Vincent,  etc.,  and  Tommy  stands 
for  Octaviua  and  the  rest. 

Mrs.  de  Grey  Strant4)n,  it  is  needlew 
to  aild,  uses  no  abhruviutioufi ;  she 
ignores  them. 

My  godfathei-s  aud  godmothers,  as 
represented  by  my  mother's  judicious 
taste  and  state  uf  feeling,  bestowed  on 
me  tlie  simple  old  Saxon  appellation  of 
Edwin.  It  suits  me,  and.  thank  good- 
ness, it  suits  Mrs.  de  Grey  Stranton. 
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If  it  did  not,  I  foel  sure  she  would  re- 
cUristen  me  on  tlie  spol. 

*' Edwin  Gralmm,"  aays  my  beloved, 
*•  is  sweetly  pretty  ;  dou't  you  thiuk  so, 

But  Kate  —  Kate  looks  furious. 
•*  Of  course  It  is  nice,  because  my 
mother  chose  it,"  she  saj's  abruptly  ; 
**  but,  for  myKcIf,  I  Ihiuk  Edwiu  Is  lui 
uncommonly  soft  kind  of  thing  to  call 
a  boy." 

Whereupon  I  vow  undying  enmity  to 
Kate,  or  should  do  so  if  X  were  not  a 
parson. 

I  think  a  good  deal  of  this  fact.  If 
it  were  not  so,  wouUl  I  go  in  for  such 
expensive  suits  of  clothed  7  That  is 
quite  sufficient  evidence  in  my  eyus  ;  if 
others  dou^t  agree  with  me  the  fault 
is  Iheii-s,  not  mine.  I  am  at  least  re- 
solved to  be  an  ornament  to  my  profes- 
sion, and  Clara  —  dear  girl  — saya  I  am 
certainly  thai. 

How  well  she  uuderstauda  me  !  Tlie 
two  other  girls  to  whom  I  plighted  my 
troth  —  I  like  Uiat  phrase  —  they  also 
professed  to  uiulerat^nd  me,  but  one  of 
them  wa.s  audacious  enough  to  hint  at 
a  "Want  of  backbone"  one  day.  I 
haven't  the  faintest  notion  what  she 
meant,  but  Kate  got  angry  and  inter- 
fered, and  succeeded  in  hreakiiii^  off 
my  engagement.  She  nearly  broke  my 
licart. 

The  other  "young  lady's"  parents 
objected  to  my  youlhfulness  and  pau- 
city of  prospects,  so  she  cric<l  off  too. 
But  Clara,  who  understands  me,  has  no 
scruples  about  preferment  and  all  the 
other  bogie-men,  so  we  are  suprrmely 
happy.  The  evening  when  the  unlucky 
Jemima  ushered  me  in  upon  the  do- 
mestid  group  witlt  a  giggle  remains  im- 
printed on  my  mind. 

When  the  boys  flew  away,  Clara  and 
I  sat  alone,  and  I  did  my  best  to  make 
my  hat  go  round  at  a  rapid  rate  in  my 
chilly  hands.     Clara  took  pity  ou  me. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Graliam,"  she  began,  'Met 
me  relieve  you  of  this  ; "  and  her  hands 
*e4zed  my  head^^ear  with  gentle  force. 
**  1  often  think  I  wish  I  could  relieve 
you  from  all  care.'* 

It  is  the  sort  of  speech  tliat  always 

uchoa  my  heurt,  so  I  began  to  Uiaw 


'■''  Mother  and  I  admire  your  sermons 
80  much.  We  tell  the  boys  to  copy 
you  ;  oh,  if  they  only  would  !  "  She 
clasped  her  hands,  and  the  tears  rose 
in  her  eyes. 

1  had  admired  ber  from  afar  for  a 
long  time,  and  now  I  broke  down. 
"  Clarn,^'  I  whispcreil,  "Clara,  I  love 
you."  I  whispered  the  words  in  ex- 
uclly  the  right  tone  of  voice,  with  the 
collect  thrill  and  expressiveness,  and 
tlio  most  enthralling  intonation.  I  un- 
derstood the  exact  amount  needful  to 
1)0  used,  and  at  the  right  moment  Clarn 
gave  in.  Her  bead  was  reposing  on 
my  shoulder,  her  hands  clasped  in 
mine,  when  Mrs.  de  Grey  Stranton  en- 
Lered  the  room,  and  melted  into  tears 
and  blessing  at  the  sight,  giving  the 
iuealimable  Clara  to  me  almost  before 
I  had  opeu«?d  my  mouth  to  nsk  for  the 
treasure.  I  have  never  told  this  to 
Kate,  mind  you.  Wlieu  I  came  homo 
that  night  and  announced  my  engage- 
ment, my  angelic  sister  laid  down  the 
stocking  upnu  which  she  was  at  work, 
and  let  her  thimble  roll  to  the  other 
end  of  the  table  us  she  exclaimed  with 
wholly  unnecessary  energy  :  — 

"  You're  a  fool  for  your  pains,  my 
boy  !  " 

I  ntn  proud,  so  I  said  never  a  word 
in  conlmdiction  ;  only  I  began  to  spend 
more  time  with  the  De  Grey  8trantons, 
in  order,  as  I  said  pathotiadly,  "  that 
we  might  learn  to  know  one  another 
belter."  Some  wise  man  has  written, 
'•Por  people  to  live  happily  together, 
the  real  secret  is  that  they  should  not 
live  too  much  together."  Being,  in 
spite  of  my  sister's  opinion,  fully  aware 
of  this,  I  took  good  care  to  follow  this 
sage  counsel,  and  to  retire  from  the 
society  of  my  bride-elect-s  family  when- 
ever the  members  of  it  began  to  make 
themselves  unnocossnilly  prominent. 

These  pleasant  recreations  filled  up 
most  of  my  time,  much  to  my  own  en- 
jt»yment  and  that  of  Clara  de  Grey 
Slrjinton  ;  and  1  forgot  —  I  poaitively 
and  earnestly  forgot  that  my  sister 
Kate  had  many  long  and  unoccupied 
hours  at  her  own  di'^pusal,  when  she 
was  not  engaged  in  mending  my  gar- 
ments,  and    that  mischief  awaits   the 
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unemployed.  So  it  ciime  to  pass  that 
another  lillle  epistule  wiis  goint;  on,  of 
which  I  —  lier  lc<;al  protector,  i^ar- 
cUan,  defentler,  ami  fill  the  rest  of  it  — 
was  entirely  i^iiomnL,  and  purposely 
kept  in  the  dark  besides. 

It  is  another  hone  to  pick  with  Mias 
Kate,  and  some  day  I  would  i^liully  set- 
tle up  old  scores;  but  whenever  this 
occurs  to  mo  another  and  far  more 
awful  idea  puts  it  to  (light,  and  post- 
pones the  time  of  reckoning. 

I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Kate,  my  sister,  is  slight  and  small. 
She  is  cousideretl  very  proLty,  too,  by 
her  friends  ;  I  do  not  say  beautiful,  or 
handsome,  or  imposing.  I  simpl}'  say 
pretty  ;  but  it  is  a  preltiuess  that  doeK 
not  fade.  I  may  say  this  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  our  family  —  we  wear  well. 
She  is  twenty-seven,  which,  while  be- 
ing a  sensible  age  of  progression  for 
n  man,  is  considered  down-hill  for  a 
woman.  Kate,  that  reminds  mc,  is  no 
longer  a  girl — she  is  a  woman.  We 
expect  a  good  deal  from  our  women. 

The  vicamge  .stands  in  its  own 
grouuds  with  high  walls  and  a  Uill 
gale  ;  the  gale  swings  to  and  fro  all 
day  long,  assisted  by  the  movements  of 
thechiklrcu  from  the  Iiouses  opposite, 
who  like  swinging  when  they  can  get 
the  chiince. 

There  is  nothing  captivating  about 
the  house,  the  grounds,  or  the  metiagt. 
The  house  is  bare,  with  n  line  spriu- 
kling  of  soots  from  the  neighboring 
coal-mine.  I  did  not  tell  you  this  was 
a  colliery  place,  did  I?  If  it  ha<l  not 
been,  I  sliould  not  have  been  here  ; 
and  that  not  becau&G  I  have  an  undue 
partiality  for  collieries,  but  because  my 
vicar  has  no  partiality  for  cumtes.  He 
says  so  openly,  so  I  violate  no  confi- 
dence by  repeating  his  words. 

The  grounds  affoi*d  a  line  playground 
for  the  neighboring  cats,  and  the  vicar's 
parrot  understands  the  varying  shades 
of  modulation  in  naeh  particular  feline 
voice.  He  can  give  you  a  grand  con- 
cert on  the  shortest  notice. 

Besides  this,  the  newspa|>ei*a  ifener- 
ally  t«ar  themselves  to  tatters  in  the 


garden,  sending  fractional  parts 
speech  in  all  directions  as  beneticently 
and  as  widely  as  even  Mr.  Mundella 
or  the  local  School  Boards  could  desire. 

Saturday  nighta  give  the  vicar  a 
choice  of  hats,  all  made  on  the  newest 
principle  of  ventilation,  and  none  uf 
them  likely  to  be  affcctwl  by  wind  and 
weather ;  those  playful  elements  hav- 
ing done  all  the  affecting  long  ago,  in 
some  dim,  mysterious  past  of  their 
earthly  history. 

The  vicarage  is  a  quiet,  secluded 
oasis  in  tlie  parochial  wilderness,  aflfec- 
tionately  nicknameil  the  almshouse  by 
the  appreciative  people,  who,  to  show 
their  apprecialion,  make  presents  to 
the  innmie»  of  broken  pipes,  old  milk- 
tins,  and  otliiir  iiupodimeuta,  which 
they  no  longer  need  thetnselvea. 

It  is  a  line  thing  to  he  vicar  of  En- 
derby.  Ue  lives  alone  ;  he  is  tall, 
elderly,  and  vigorous,  a  man  of  tre- 
mendous energy.  When  I  say  ulderly, 
I  speak  from  the  platform  of  lhree-*md- 
twcnty ;  but  Kate  says,  "  Rubbish  I 
the  man  is  only  fortj'-three  ;  twenty 
years  older  than  youi-aelf,  thank 
Heaven.'* 

1  don't  see  much  to  thank  Heaven 
for  in  that  fact;  but  apparently  Kate 
does  ;  so  I  will  leave  the  subject  of  age, 
only  saying  in  passing  that  ray  sister 
has  no  tolerance  for  young  men,  and, 
tliercfore,  her  opiuiona  must  be  taken 
cum  grano, 

Kate  never  darkened  the  doors  of 
the  viciiragc. 

•MVhy  should  I?"  ahe  would  retort 
sharply,  when  the  vicar  gave  his  annual 
J^tt^ ;  and  as  aho  was  so  pei-sistent  I 
left  her  alone. 

Being  out  a  good  deal  myself  at  the 
De  Grey  Strantons,  I  saw  very  little  of 
my  sister  during  the  daj'.  We  met  at 
breakfast,  at  dinner,  at  a  meeting  per- 
haps, and  in  the  evening  just  before 
bedtime.  Kate  always  insisted  on  »it^ 
tins;  up  for  me. 

Clara  de  Grey  Slrnnton  did  not  go  to 
many  meetings, 

"She  is  too  tender  a  flower,"  sflid 
her  mother,  and  I  agreed  with  her. 
Kate  Graham  wa.»*  of  coarser  mould  : 
she  would  lake  no  harm.    So  I  did  not 
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low,  tntil  it  cnme  to  me  as  a  soil  of 
revelftlion,  how  closely  enwroui^lit  iiiio 
the  Hf«  of  the  place  wus  my  quiet, 
humdrum  sister. 

She  laujjlit  the  babies  in  the  Sumlay- 
AChoul ;  il  was  hard,  dry  wuik,  but  she 
managed  to  get  n  Inui^h  out  of  {hit  oild 
tilings  those  children  said  lo  hoi-  ;  and 
she  taught  the  old  men  in  the  night- 
school,  letter  by  letlLT  —  nmt;h  harder, 
drier  work,  and  very  little  fun  could  be 
got  out  of  tlieir  prosaic,  matter-of-fact, 
worn-out  old  brains.  Woi-st  of  all,  she 
had  a  class  of  hoydens  —  I  cannot  call 
them  anything  else  —  ijreat,  ronipinj;, 
rough  girls,  who  came  from  the  factory 
over  the  bridge,  and  uiio  knew  a  great 
many  things  which  it  were  betlei*  for 
women  not  to  know,  and  who  »nid  and 
did  those  things.  But  not  before  Kate. 
Riither  not ! 

1  mut*t  confess  Kate  was  a  picture  at 
ihnse  meetings.  I  saw  her  once  at 
one  ;  and  potsilively,  if  she  had  ni>l 
been  my  sister,  I  could  have  found  it  in 
my  heart  Uy  adtnire  her,  she  looked  so 
bonnie  nud  bright. 

She  had  on  a  soft  white  dress,  fresh 
and  clean,  made  of  nun's  veilitig,  or 
serge,  or  some  such  stuff,  and  it  fell  in 
folds  all  round  lier.  At  the  throat  she 
wore  a  dark  cnnisou  rose,  and  a  few  of 
the  same  tlowci-s  nt  Iicr  waist.  They 
were  plucked  that  day  from  a  bush  in 
our  back  garden,  which  the  landlady 
keeps  for  '*  Miss  Graham,'*  she  says. 

All  her  Hglit,  curling  hair  was  gath- 
ered into  heavy  coils  on  her  head. 
but  a  few  tendrils  had  escaped,  and 
wreathed  in  low  clusters  on  her  fore- 
head ;  while  her  bright  eyes  looked 
fearlessly  into  their  faces,  and  gave 
back  smile  for  smile.  She  had  l^iken 
oflf  her  clonk  and  hat,  and  hung  thcni 
up  behind  her ;  for  the  room  often 
became  hot  and  stilling,  and  she  couM 
not  stand  that.  When  I  saw  Iier,  she 
was  singing  while  the  girls  worketl. 
She  had  taught  them  to  sew,  taught 
them  with  the  gentlest  patience  in  the 
world,  I  know,  and  had  succeeded. 
Kate  WM  a  rare  one  for  training,  be 
sure  of  that 

Her  head  was  high  in  the  air,  and 
the  glorious   ttmeft  of  her  voice  tilled 


,,  riuging  out  over  the  atnio- 
all  laden  with  frivolitv  and  sin 


the  louni. 
H  pile  re 

as  it  might  be,  and  she  sang  on  and  ou 
unwcaryingly  uiilil  many  of  the  girl« 
Were  quietly  wiping  away  the  tears  that 
ruse  unbidden  to  their  eyes,  of  whicli 
they  would  have  been  heartily  ashamed 
outside. 

When  they  were  more  than  usually 
on  the  rmupMge,  or  the  warpath,  Kale 
would  stand  forth  and  call  out :  — 

''(tirls,  I  am  going  to  sing." 

It  was  en4mgh.  Every  strong-armed 
young  wiMuan,  by  virtue  of  her  strength, 
bore  down  ui»on  her  neighbors,  and 
carried  the  day  by  force  of  arms  ;  then 
a  great  silence  would  fall  upon  tlui 
place,  and  Kate's  voice  would  reign 
supreme.  I  tell  you  —  sister  of  mine 
though  she  may  be  —  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  impression  she  made  upon 
me  when  I  heard  her. 

Tlicy  tell  me  she  had  other  auditofs 
sometimes,  of  wiumi  she  knew  nothing. 
1  heard,  for  instance,  how  one  night  a 
gang  of  carousera  from  a  public  house 
near  by  came  along  joyou.**ly  to  make  a 
swoop  upon  Ihe  damsels  and  upset  the 
decorum  of  the  ;^sembly.  lint  when 
they  neared  the  door  Kale  was  singing. 

The  lads  gathered  round  the  half- 
open  doorway. 

Not  a  man  of  them  dare  venture  in- 
side. As  for  their  bravado,  il  died 
away  in  harmless  smoko  —  they  stoorl, 
and  gazed,  and  stared.  >Some  sluuk 
away  ;  they  hrnl  heard  enough. 

Others  remained  to  the  end,  anil 
sighed  when  her  songs  were  over. 

Hut  no  one  ever  thought  of  disturb- 
ing Kate  after  that. 

Once  or  twice  I  met  the  vicar  nearv 
the  turning  to  tlie  schoolroom,  and 
bowed  as  I  passed  him.  He  returned 
the  greeting,  atifl  pursued  the  open 
road.  I  never  connected  him  with 
Kaie^s  work.  It  was  Clara  de  Grey 
Slranton  herself  who  startled  me, 

**  What  a  gift  your  sister  has  I  "  she 
remarked.  "And  what  a  peculiar  girl 
she  is  I  8he  will  not  come  here,  und 
yet  she  sings  by  the  hour  to  those  half- 
civilized  girls  in  8t.  Auue's  Lane.  It 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  old  vicai-,  no 
doubt." 
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CMAPTEU   in. 

TuE  dear  girl  tussud  Uer  pretty  UUle 
head,  with  those  Ui^Utly  crimped  curlets 
that  I  knew  so  widl,  as  she  said  these 
wordB,  and  I  stood  aghasl. 

"No,  Clnrn,  my  dailiiig:,''  I  mur- 
uuirud  softly,  my  arm  ateuling  rouiiil 
her  waist.  *'  No,  Clara,  my  beloved, 
Kate  has  uo  liking  for  old  nieii  ;  Ktite 
in  ust'fulto  niu  ;  she  has  Imr  hrother-a 
ititerests  at  hiiiirl,  her  l)rulhor'a  wel- 
fare. Thesii  demand  nil  hv.r  lime,  and 
all  her  alleuiion.  She  has  no  eyes  for 
elderly  gentlemen.*' 

*'  And  young  ones  have  none  for 
Act-,"  retorted  my  beti-othod  quickly. 
"  Bui  oh,  Edwin,  must  filie  always  live 

with    us?  —  I    mean  —  I    mean  " 

Here  the  dear  girl  buried  her  head  on 
my  shoulder,  an<l  was  overcome  by  her 
feelings  for  a  few  seooudf*,  while  I 
endeavored  to  calm  her  agitated  emo- 
tions. 

"The  subject  of  Kate,"  1  began  in 
my  most  clerical  tones  —  "the  subject 
of  my  sister's  residence  here  is  unfortu- 
iiHtely  beyond  my  control.  Aly  parents 
»eem  to  consider  Uiat  their  business. 
But  when  —  when  ice-  arrange  matters, 
"darliug"  (here  I  dropped  the  cleric 
and  became  liumau),  ''  then  I  will 
take  the  reins  into  my  own  liauils  and 
Kate  cau  return  home  once  more.*' 
This  pacilied  Clara,  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  why.  I  never  cau  undersUind 
how  it  is  that  marriage  gcuorally  causes 
such  upsets  in  families.  We  are  told 
Uiat  a  man  must  '^cleave  "  to  his  wife  ; 
but  why  that  should  mean  that  he 
Nlu)uld  deliheratel)'  sot  himself,  in  so 
many  cases,  dead  against  his  own 
friends  and  relatives,  is  i*eally  beyond 
my  comprehension. 

However,  Clam  is  not  in  that  posi- 
tion as  yet,  so  she  was  taking  time  by 
Ute  forelock,  so  to  say,  in  the  attitude 
sthe  was  assuming  towards  Kate.     My   should  not  have  enjoyed  these  gather- 


widows  and  spiustei-s  who  attended  our 
chui'ch  to  be  singularly  liautlsoine.  I 
did  not  share  that  opinion  ;  but  old 
maids  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  looks 
oil  the  part  of  their  clergy,  and  not  too 
di-HcrituinaLing  eitlier. 

It  la  true  that  he  carefully  abstiiined 
from  more  than  the  merest  passing  ac- 
cjuaiiilance  with  them,  never  presenting 
himself  at  any  of  the  little  tea-driuk- 
iugs  wliicb  were  so  common  amongst 
us,  and  never  by  any  chniice  putting  In 
an  apjiearance  at  Mrs.  de  Grey  Strau- 
lon's,  even  when  a  big  *'  spread  "  was 
under  way. 

Mrs.  de  Grey  Slrautou  liked  a  "  little 
party."  She  aired  her  beat  china  and 
her  antique  electro-plate  on  those  occa- 
sions, for  which  the  household  was  in 
purgatory  for  a  whole  week,  while 
Jemima's  tears  were  frequent,  and  her 
grimyness  greater  than  usual  during 
the  mysterious  pnxrsscs  of  preparation. 
It  would  have  graiiticd  Mrs.  de  Grey 
Stranton  if  she  could  have  enticed  tiie 
vicar  to  grace  her  tea-table  and  eat  her 
cakes. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  He  was  blessed 
—  or  cursed,  which  you  prefer —  with  a 
digestion,  and  hence  was  *' obliged  to 
live  carefully,"  an  expression  which  I 
have  since  learned  to  believe  was  a 
pious  fib  invented  to  save  appearances. 

The  vicar's  nb^^tcntiou  was  not  my 
loss.  It  Wiis  distinctly  my  gain.  If  he 
had  a  digestion,  I  had  uo  qualms  about 
mine.  Three-aiid-tweuty  is  a  glorious 
age.  A  man  hns  the  digestion  of  an 
ostrich  and  the  vigor  of  a  Hercules  —  or 
ought  to  have,  if  he  be  managed  prop- 
erly. And  I  was  in  my  elenieuL  at  our 
local  tea-drinkiugs.  It  is,  even  now,  a 
part  of  my  parochial  duty  which  I  ua- 
deiTitand  to  perfection  and  enjoy,  and  in 
those  early  days  of  my  work  it  was  just 
exactly  what  I  delighted  in.     Perhaps  1 


sjstor  was  a  very  decided  convenience 
to  me,  one  I  declined  to  part  with  until 
I  hmi  the  opportunity  of  replacing  her. 
So,  while  I  tenderly  appeased  Clara,  I 
still  held  my  own  way  wiUi  regard  to 
Knte,  upon  whom  I  intended  to  keep  a 
Htrict  watch  in  future. 
My  vicar  was  said  by  the  nanierous 


ings  so  much  had  my  vicar  been  there, 
In  the  tender  years  of  a  curate's  life, 
he  does  not  hunger  and  thirst  for  his 
vicar's  bodily  presence  wherever  he 
appears.  He  likes  to  float  Iiefore  the 
popular  gaze  by  himself,  to  pirouette, 
as  it  were,  upon  a  platform  all  by  him- 
self, and  to  display  his  new  "  clericala  " 


I 
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nabashed  by  any  other  priosily  pres- 
ence. The  girls  adiuiiH  him  unre- 
slrainedly,  and  he  in  able  to  exhibit 
himself  to  more  pui'pOBe  in  his  supe- 
rior*s  abseoce. 

Kiite,  too,  kept  aloof  from  these 
social  gatherin<j9.  Kiite  ha<I  pleuty  ou 
her  hands  with  the  babies,  and  the  old 
men,  and  the  vougli  girls.  I  took  care 
that  ahe  had  something  to  do  ;  occupa- 
tion, aa  I  have  said  before,  {r  good  for 
young  women  of  Kate's  age. 

But,  after  Clara's  remark,  I  kept  a 
sharper  lookout  at  home. 

**Mrs.  M.ftlouy/'  said  I  lo  my  land- 
la^ly  the  very  next  morning,  *•  did  any 
one  call  last  evening  ? "  '^  Nivir  a 
blisdid  BowI,"  was  lh«  instant  reply. 
'*  The  blissid  young  lady,yer  riv'rence's 
sisther,  whom  the  saint's  presurve  I  she 
waa  alone  burtiilf  all  the  night ;  au*  uie 
siilin'  by  Ibu  kilehin  foire  th'  whole 
loime  whaLivir."  Mrs.  Malony  is  a 
great  talker^  so  1  did  not  hear  liaU  sbe 
MJiid.  I  have  reason  Lo  believe  she  did 
"not  tell  the  trutli  ;  aud  if  I  had  only 
seen  her  live  minutes  later  iu  her 
kitchen  I  should  have  been  quite  sure 
of  the  fact,  for  this  is  what  she  did,  1 
was  told  long  after\vanl».  She  Hung 
herself  down  on  her  low  chair  in  front 
of  the  lire,  and,  tossing  the  corner  of 
her  huge  white  apron  over  her  head, 
gave  VKUt  to  a  series  of  chuckles  and 
laughs  that  scared  her  niece  who  lived 
with  tier. 

"Shure,  an'  it-s  mesclf  that's  the 
clivir  won  lo^lay,  fur  I  nivir  let  on, 
Uridgil,  me  gurl,  that 't was  the  vicar's 
own  self  that  browt  the  swatest  o' 
young  hulies  home  ;  nor  yit  did  I  tell 
tliat  his  riv'rfnce's  feet  walked  l!ie 
whole  way  wid  the  young  leddy  ter  th' 
meetia*.  'Twould  ha'  made  him  mad  ; 
an*  it'smeself  that  keppit  the  saycrel." 
Then  she  rocked,  and  laughed,  and 
rocked  again.  It  was  a  good  joke  to 
her. 

This  was  how  it  all  came  about. 
My  vicar,  the  Rev.  Oscar  Vauglum,  i.s 
an  induHtrious  old  fellow,  who  likes  to 
keep  his  thumb  on  most  paroeliial  or- 
ganizations. I  wish  he  didn't.  He 
came  lo  consult  me  one  evening,  found 
I  had  gone  to  the  De  Grey  Sti-aulons', 
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saw  Kate  going  out,  walked  with  her  to 
Iho  mission,  and  coudultud  her  instead. 
HniTving  buck  to  iisk  her  something  h« 
Imd  foruollen,  he  heard  her  ringing, 
and  her  voice  arrested  him.  He  w:i8 
passionately  fond  of  singing.  Natu- 
rally, he  became  passionately  fond  of  ^ 
hearing  Kate.  As  she  went  nowhere, 
he  could  only  hear  her  ut  the  mission  ; 
aud  to  the  mission,  conscquenlly,  he 
contrived  lo  go,  passing  no  further  Lhau 
the  swinging  doors,  or  the  lobby,  or,  at 
times,  the  little  ante-room  within. 

It  was  a  curious  affair,  after  all.  lie 
often  met  Kate  on  the  way  down^and 
sometimes  walked  back  with  her  ;  that 
was  all.  No  one  talked  about  them. 
Kale  was  felt  to  be  beneath  notice. by 
the  authorized  gossips.     Hut 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Kate  Graham  eat  by  the  organ  in 
the  dim  aud  dusky  twilight.  The  old 
church  of  tsi.  Anne  the  Martyr  was  full 
of  shadows  —  mysterious  shadows  — 
that  came  and  went  like  curious  em- 
blems of  pivst  congregations  that  had 
wept,  and  praye<l,  and  sung  in  the 
dusty  aisles  below. 

The  girl  had  been  singing  by  lierself 
in  the  organ-loft  above  the  rood-screen. 
A  strange  fancy  had  seized  her  to  leave 
the  organ  and  come  to  the  front  of  the 
loft  and  sing  ;  throwing  her  voice  into 
the  far  recesses  of  those  wondrous  pas- 
sages and  openiugs  of  the  cleresti^ry 
through  which  processions  of  white- 
robed  monks  and  friars  had  passed  in 
chanting  ranks  miiny  a  hundred  yeara 
before.  Do  you  km>w  the  church  of 
St.  Anue  the  Martyr  at  Knderby  ?  i 
No  ?  Then  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  * 
very  old  —  uu  ancient  abbey-chuivh, 
built  somewhere  in  the  misty  ages,  full 
of  IWLdfth-century  work  and  thirteenth- 
century  tombs  ;  full,  loo,  of  oild  and 
quaint  bits  of  Siwon  masonry,  and  Ro- 
man toil,  and  Nornum  nrchitei'iure.  It 
is  a  Complex  medley,  of  course.  A 
.S:ixon  Hnnctuary-chidr  stands  witlan 
the  altar-rails  ;  the  relics  n(  Wilfrid's 
earlier  church  are  below  us  in  the  nar- 
row crypl,  ami  Roman  tombslont  s 
stand  sentinel  in  the  solenin  trausepbf, 
below  the  wide  sweeping  llight  of  atouo 
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sUps  thul  led  formerly  lo  Llm  ulaLely 
looms  of  ul>hoi,  monk,  ami  austere 
brollier. 

'I'lii*  roof  is  lofiy,  and  the  proportions 
of  the  churdi  are  noble  ami  graud.  Il 
is  full  ot  II  ibour^uud  mcniurics,  whivli 
Iniich  vvcu  the  most  casual  bcUoKlet. 
He  Civuiiot  help  U. 

The  pHveniuiU  he  treads  to-day  was 
trodden  years  and  years  ago  by  other 
feel  that  have  been  dust  for  eeninries  ; 
thii  aisles  he  paces  were  paced  by  other 
fonuH  lliJit  passed  into  the  shadows  of 
the  silent  land  long  before  Idn  advent 
on  the  scene.  The  air  vibrates  with 
the  haunting  Hlrains  of  harinnuy^  of 
paasioii,  of  pleading,  that  fell  upon  it 
centuries  gone  by.  And,  in  tlutsc 
jiowa,  l)roken  hearts  and  sU*eiiuiing  eyes 
iiuMiniired  vows  wlileh  chaiii^ed  to  mist 
liefine  the  atronyer  wiles  of  the  eneni\". 

This  old  church  has  seen  bloodshed, 
and  Sturm,  and  fury  ;  ay,  it  has  seen 
many  an  awful  scene  in  its  day. 

Jtut  with  a  stranije  blendins;  of  the 
Unite  with  the  intinlte,  there  &till  rise 
the  hymn  of  praise,  the  holy  chant,  tlic 
voice  of  prayer,  within  these  sacred 
walls. 

Something  of  this  swept  over  Knle'S 
mind  i\»  she  stood  there  and  saug,  with 
the  Iwilij^bt  gathering  fiist  over  pillur, 
and  tmeery,  and  carving  below. 

Slie  sang,  jis  perhaps  she  had  never 
sung  before,  a  curious,  Imlf-dreamy 
measure  lo  words  she  had  heard  some- 
where, in  some  dream-lan<l  of  her  own. 

And,  over  llie  star-lighted  aisles  be- 
low, the  beauty  of  the  notes  rntig  clear 
and  sweet  as  they  rose  and  fell  ou  the 
heavy  air. 

One  lintener,  lingering  in  the  south- 
ern tmnstipt  amid  the  tombs,  stayed  bis 
Bteps  to  hear  her.  He  drew  nearer  — 
nearer — nearer — very  gently,  fearing 
lest  a  movement  might  disturb  or 
atartle  the  singer  ;  and,  standing  at  last 
in  the  folds  of  the  rich  tapestry  that 
Imng  over  the  cnlmnec  to  the  choir, 
licneatli  the  rood-screen,  he  fell  the 
melody  floating  over  liim  like  some 
wonderful  seraphic  measure  which  he 
was  unwilling  to  disturb  by  the  fuiutest 
brcatli  or  movement. 

While    she    saug,    the    Kev,    Oscar 


Vaughuu  fought  out  a  little  battle 
himself.  A  strange  revelation  had 
come  to  him  in  these  days,  lie,  who 
had  ptissed  uuscatlicd  through  the 
fierce  perils  of  las  uurly  college  and 
curaiu  days,  bad  fallen  ignonnniously 
beneath  the  spell  of  a  wondrous-voiced 
siieh.  He  knew  it.  Oddly  enough,  he 
did  not  resent  it. 

The  tmly  thing  that  troubled  him  was 
this  :  should  he  speak,  or  should  ho 
uot  ? 

Ho  had  learnt  to  know  this  girl  pretty 
well.  She  was  the  right  hand  of  the 
piiri>'b,  if  not  his  own  right  hand  ;  and, 
tiy  far  as  he  was  concerned,  nothing 
could  have  gone  on  without  her.  lint 
thi«  did  ui)t  enter  inio  the  considpra- 
tiou.  He  loved  her.  Utile  as  he  knew 
her.  There  was  a  clnirm  about  Kate 
triahuni  which  endeared  her  infinitely 
to  the  lonely  man,  who  had  had  but 
little  asBocialiou  with  women  for  many 
years  of  his  life. 

The  ques(iori  lie  debated  long  and 
anxiously  within  himself  was  the  one 
of  age.  He  was  forty,  at  least ;  she 
was  twenty-seven.  There  is  a  wide 
gap  between  these  two  ages,  a  gap 
which  is  not  only  of  years,  but  involves 
lasles,  opinions,  habits — the  hundred 
iitid  one  things  which  go  to  make  np 
the  details  of  a  lifetime,  for  such  iiis 
existence  seemed  lo  Oscar  Vaughan  as 
he  looked  back.  Pro  and  ron  ho  de- 
baled  the  subject  during  many  a  walk 
to  and  from  that  mission-room  with 
Kate  Graham  ;  and  sometimes  she 
wondered  at  his  frequent  silences  and 
abstractions,  thinking  her  liveliness 
ofTcudeil  aud  disturbed  him. 

If  she  had  only  known  it,  this  but 
cmlearcd  her  the  more  to  him.  It  was 
a  fierce  bailie,  which  absorbed  many 
hours  of  the  sleeide.ss  nights  and  dreai*y 
days  through  which  he  passed  before 
arriving  at  a  decision. 

They  met  frequently,  for  Enderby  is 
a  small  place,  and  most  of  the  streets 
lead  to  one  common  centre,  the  great 
market-square,  in  which  stands  the 
grey  old  church,  with  the  ancient  gate- 
tower —  the  sole  relic  of  the  days  when 
Enderby  was  a  walled  town  —  opposite. 
All  the  leading  shops  cluster  round  the 
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church  in  the  market-place,  wliei-e  once 
a  week  Uie  foimei'^*  c;irU  come  rallliitg 
over  liie  stones  to  draw  up  lit  the 
Kiiig^s  Heml,  anil  be  turned  shafts 
<lowi)  in  roire,  while  then-  iumalua  aell 
butter  and  eggs^  and  chaffer  and  gossip 
in  the  booths^  which  are  a  strong 
leaLure  of  our  open-air  market.  The 
lion-room  is  close  beside  the  old 
tower  ;  tlie  vicarage  ia  readied  bj- 

e  lane  beyond  St.  Anne's.  The  wnik 
Ihither  is  pleiisant  in  tsumiuer,  but  dull 
in  the  dark  evenings  of  winter  ;  iind  to 
arrive  at  the  gate-tower  the  churchyard 
lUiLSt  be  passed,  where  the  high  ^s'aIls 
and  the  tall  ti-ees  thiow  gloomy  shad- 
ows across  the  narrow  pathway. 

KveiT  one  knows  everybody  else  in 
Euderby.  Kven  the  pitmen  at  our  col- 
liery have  worked  there  long  enough 
lo  be  able  to  recognize  the  townsfolk, 
and  treat  them  with  proper  respect. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  every 
one  knew  Kato  Gi*aliam  —  "our  young 
lady,"*  as  she  was  called  by  the  folk 
rounil  about. 

But  it  is  a  fact  tliat  in  Gveii  the  best- 
regnlaled  circles  thei-e  fttill  may,  and 
<Io,  creep  ill-conditioned  creatures  who 
have  uo  business  of  iheir  own  tluMC, 
but  who  interfere  with  ihat  of  others. 
8uch  a  being  mei  KuLe  one  night  as 
©he  hurried  homewards.  She  was 
alone  for  once.  Her  hands  were  filled 
with  books  ;  her  Jong,  fui-lined  cloak  — 
for  it  was  winter  —  hung  down  over 
her  dress,  heavy  with  tlie  night  dews. 
She  walked  rapidly,  for  the  hour  was 
lute,  and  she  was  anxious  to  get  home  ; 
tmd  it  was  only  when  a  dark  shadow 
came  in  the  path  and  obstructed  her 
way  that  she  slopped  suddenly  and 
looked  up,  with  a  va^jue  sense  of  alarm, 

**  Xot  so  fast,  miss,  if  ye  please,"  said 
ji  lliick^  coarse  voice  —  the  voice  of  a 
man  who  had  been  imbibing  somewhat 
too  freely.  '*Hold  on  a  niiunit,  and 
see  if  ye  hasn't  sunnnut  as  ye  can 
ftpaie  for  a  ]>ore  man  a^  hasnH  broke 
hisD  fast  this  day." 

There  was  a  good  deal  that  was  ob- 
jectionable in  the  man's  manner.  He 
whined,  it  is  true  ;  hut  he  whined  un- 
pleasantly, and  there  was  even  a  dis- 
tinct undertone  of  threat  and  defiance 


in  what  he  said  as  well  as  in  his  man- 
ner. 

Standing  still  for  an  instant,  Kate's 
Oral  thought  was  of  Oscar  Vaughan. 
*-Oh,  if  he  were  but  near  !"  she  said 
mcnmlly.  "  If  ho  could  only  appear  I  ** 
She  gave  a  quick  glance  lo  right  and  to 
left,  but  lliere  was  not  a  soul  in  sight. 

The  man  noted  her  look,  and  leered 
horribly. 

**  Ye  may  look,  my  pretty  lady  ;  but 
nivir  a  creatm*  will  ye  see,  I  bet.  Now 
then,"  he  said  boldly,  "how  much 
longer  will  ye  be  ?  Ye've  got  a  tidy 
watch  ^ hand  it  over.  It'll  sell,  1  sup- 
pose —  ^  warranted  to  go '  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  eh  ?  Well,  Til  see  that  it 
(/oes,  anyhow."    Tie  laughed  loudly. 

Kate  never  moved.  She  stood  per- 
fectly siill  before  him  ;  neither  offering 
lo  give  him  the  watch,  nor  making  one 
movement  with  her  hands,  which  re- 
mained clasped  upon  the  books  she 
carried. 

She  was  afmid,  of  course.  Not  a 
being  within  call.  A  lonely  spot  —  no 
one  likely  to  pass  at  Hint  hour,  and  a 
rnrtian  in  po.ssession  of  the  scene. 
Ttiese  are  not  the  things  one  naturally 
cares  to  enjoy  on  a  peaceful  walk  homo 
from  work.  Nevertheless,  here  they 
were  ;  mid  here,  loo,  was  she.  What 
should  she  do  ? 

Ilcr  nerves  were  perfectly  under 
control  and  she  was  cool  and  self- 
possessed  —  no  ouo  more  so.  But  (he 
mouieut  was  uuprapitious. 

Flight  was  useless  ;  the  long  cloak 
would,  of  itself,  impede  her  jirogress  ; 
and  the  man  was,  doubtless,  as  fleet  of 
foot  as  was  she. 

A  show  of  light  would  be  but  a  poor 
thing,  too,  for  a  single  glance  told  her 
keen  eyes  that  her  diiinty  umbrella 
would  snap  like  a  twig  in  the  hands  of 
this  demon  of  strength  who  stood  be- 
fore her. 

What  should  she  do  ? 

The  moment  was  terrible.  The  sit- 
uation W.1S  one  of  the  deepest  peril. 

One  instant  only  stoo<l  Kate  Graham 
iiTcsolulc  —  waiting. 

There  was  uo  human  help  near. 
None  to  save  —  none  to  protect.  Pow- 
erless,   defenceless,   she    felt    herself. 
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Then  —  swift  as  a  winged  arrow  from 
the  Unseen,  to  wUom  abe  appealed  — 
she  took  her  i-csolve. 

"Tliis  man,'' alie  munnured  breath- 
lessly, *•  wu^  oucti  u  little  cliild  — fioine- 
whcre  ;  some  one  may  have  taught  him 
purer  Ihuigs." 

She  riung  back  her  head  fearlessly, 
and,  lifting  her  solemn,  clear  eyes  to 
the  wonderfuld(!L'i)  blue  vault  of  henren 
above,  in  which  the  stars  were  coming 
out  wlili  minute  distinctness,  in  the 
same  attituile  and  with  the  same  Vdici; 
that  had  charmed  men  ns  rude  and 
women  almost  as  roiii,'h  an  this  being 
before  her,  she  sang  one  of  those  sim- 
ple, touching  little  strains  by  wliidi 
mothers  lull  their  children  to  sleep  ami 
Boothe  them  when  iu  pain  or  trouble. 

It  was  verj'  simple  as  to  words  and 
tune,  just  a  quaint  little  measure  that 
the  man  who  formed  the  unwilling 
audience  would  be  sure  to  know,  and 
to  know  well,  and  she  snng  as  she  had 
never  done  before  —  or  since. 

Not  a  tremor,  not  a  quiver,  in  the 
magniliccntly  trained  voice ;  not  an 
echo  in  it  of  the  haunting  terror  that 
filled  her  soul. 

She  was  at  hia  mercy. 

Good  I 

She  would  hold  him  now  at  hers. 
She  was  singing  for  life,  for  time, 
for  honor.  She  was  singing  willi  her 
**  heart  in  hi;r  mouth, ^*  as  our  country 
folks  put  it ;  but  never,  surel}',  did 
Kate  eclipse  herself  as  she  did  then. 

She  sang  for  more  than  this  wretch 
to  It  ear. 

She  sang  as  a  direct  appeal  to 
Ileaven.  And  every  note  as  it  rushed 
out  upon  (be  cold  night  wind  cried, 
"  Help  I  Help  I  O  Eternal  —  Uu- 
clmngeable  1    Help  for  thy  child  I  " 

The  dead  were  sleeping  in  tlie  church- 
yard near  —  the  quiet  d»iad,  who  turn 
not,  move  not,  trouble  not,  though 
their  nearest  and  dearest  may  be  in 
extremest  agony. 

The  cattle  were  feeding  on  the  plain 
beyond.  They  raised  sleepy  eyes  full 
of  wonder  at  the  unwonted  sounds. 
Startled  and  pleased,  they  bent  down 
again  to  feed  in  quiet  content.  Tlio 
singing  suited  their  moods  ;  it  was  part 


of  nature,  no  doubt.  They  grazed  in 
much  dcllghtjUnconsciouH  Lhui  a  liumau 
soul  was  crying  in  iU  agony  — as  it  best 
knew  how  —  tighiing  a  lone  batlle,  at 
fearful  odds,  with  sin,  an<l  evil,  and 
danger. 

The  lane  was  a  deserted  spot  so  late 
as  this  ;  for  there  lingers  a  tradition 
llml  the  prior  of  well-known  memory, 
who  resisted  the  marauding  intruders 
and  was  hanged  hy  them  at  his  own 
gate,  Ktill  walks  at  intervals  upon  the 
ruined  arcbwny  that  led  formerly  to 
thu  ancient  jirioi-}*  :  and  few  and  brave 
are  the  townsfolk^  b«  lliej'  lovere  or 
''staid  pej-sons,"  who  will  venture  so 
far  after  nightfall  along  ibe  "ghost*» 
path.'' 

Kate  ha<l  never  been  nervous.  Prob- 
ably, not  being  *•■  Enderby-bom,''  she 
WJ18  less  afraid  of  tlie  ghost  than  tlie 
people  of  the  place.  But  the  reality  of 
her  danger  was  far  greater  than  the 
mere  fictiliuus  one  of  meeting  any 
visionary  foe. 

At  Hrst  the  man  stared  blankly  at  her 
in  astonishment.  The  thought  came 
quickly  to  him  that  she  had  gone  mad 
with  fright. 

The  next  moment  he  swore  under  his- 
breath,  for  she  was  singing  a  little  mel- 
ody his  molhcr  had  sung  to  him  years 
and  ye.-^rs  gone  by. 

It  seemed  to  sting  hiiii  for  a  moment. 
The  strong  words  froze  on  his  lips. 
So,  had  not  that  mother  taught  him  ? 
He  stood  appalled  ;  then  a  sort  of  mes- 
meric cntrancemcnt  came  over  him. 
Tlie  music  began  to  appeal  to  him  iu  a 
manner  he  recognijied. 

All  wrong  and  sin  seemed  to  drop 
away  from  Jiis  heart,  and  a  sort  of 
yearning  awoke  there  —  within  —  for 
Bomclhing  nobler,.for  something  higher 
and  purer. 

On  his  part^he  stood  irresolute,  yet 
partially  Rubdued. 

The  girl  sang  on  x  she  knew  how- 
much  depended  on  il.  The  man  stood 
—  waiting  —  yieUiiug  —  fascinated. 
How  would  il  end  ? 

One  moment  passed  —  one  second 
longer.  Then,  a  side  gate  in  the  wall! 
ncarthom  opened,  a-s  if  by  mngic,  and 
from    it    there   stepped   a   tail,,  strong 
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man,  his  face  set,  hia  liutids  clencbetl. 
He  look  tu  the  sceuc  ut  ouce.  The 
singing  girl  —  the  waiting  man  —  the 
dark  lane  —  the  gnivea  beyond  —  the 
starlit  heaven  above.  All,  nil,  ho  saw, 
but  with  all  the  teniblc,  deUnite  shaip- 
nnsa  of  the  two  proiuiueut  ligurea,  he 
beard  the  girl  who  sang ;  he  knew  the 
whole  force  of  that  awful  interval 
through  which  she  had  been  passsing. 
Siie  saw  him  as  he  came  with  striding 
step  towards  thorn. 

Saw  him  —  with  eyes  blinded  by  the 
sudden  passion  of  tears  that  started  in 
ihankfulnea*  to  meet  them. 

And,  springing  towards  his  out- 
stretched arm,  she  cried,  with  one  long 
bursting  cry  of  gladness,  •*  I  am  safe  !  " 
as  she  was  folded  in  his  strong  aiins 
and  sheltered  there  —  forever. 

Aprts  f 

What  became  of  the  man  ? 

1  am  sure  X  do  not  know.  He  came 
out  of  the  darkuesa.  He  vanished 
into  the  ihirkness.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
she  had  done  him  some  good. 

My  sister  will  reign  at  the  vicai*age 
now.  lU-natured  people  already  call 
her  **  the  vicareas."  She  does  not 
mind. 

I  am  changing  my  curacy,  if  you 
must  know.  Clara  de  Grey  Stranton, 
when  she  becomes  Mrs.  de  Grey  Gra- 
ham, won't  care  to  ait  down  under  my 
sister's  **  l>eek  and  call/'  she  says. 

So  I  am  on  the  wing. 

I  shall  mitjs  Kate.  My  collars  and 
cuffs  —  to  say  nothing  of  my  buttons 
and  stoekings —  were  always  so  unex- 
ccptionably  nice  and  comfoitable,  and 
my  parochial  duties  so  light. 

Ah,  yes  ;  I  shall  miss  her. 

1  look  upon  the  vicar  as  my  natural 
enemy.  CunUes  sometimes  are  apt  to 
do  so,  you  know  ;  and  in  my  case,  of 
course,  the  provocations  are  great,  as 
any  one  will  grant. 

Mrs,  de  Groy  Stranton  has  some 
strong  opinions  on  the  subject.  She 
thinks  the  vicar  has  done  the  parish  a 
siirnftl  injustice  ;  first,  in  raarr>'iug  at 
all  ;  secondly,  in  marrying  a  stranger; 
and  thirdly,  in  not  marrying  her. 

Privately  —  I    don't  really  miml.     1 


confess  this  as  I  am  going  away.  Kate 
as  vicarc&H  will  be  a  great  mistake,  iu 
my  opinion  ;  but  Mrs.  de  Grey  8iranton 
w<mld  be  a  ten-thousand  times  greater 
one  for  idl  concerned,  especially  for 
the  viciir,  wbttni  I  i>ity. 

But,  there-  he  is  quite  old  enough 
to  look  after  himself.  Kate  says  she  is 
already  veiy  happy. 

Perhaps  she  is. 


From  Tliu  Fortnii^hll^  Itovlev. 
THE   LIMITS  OF  AJTl.HAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  Sydney  Smith 
sinuined  up  clearly  and  tersely  the  pre- 
vailing views  <»f  his  time  with  regard  to 
the  differuuec  between  the  mental  proc- 
ceases  of  men  and  of  animals.  -'The 
most  common  notion  now  prevalent* 
Willi  tcspcct  to  animals,"'  be  says,  *'  ia 
that  they  are  guided  by  imitinct  ;  that 
the  discriminating  circnmstanee  be- 
lAveeu  the  minds  of  animals  and  of 
men  is,  that  the  former  do  what  they 
do  from  instinct,  the  hitter  from  reasoa. 
Now  the  (juestion  is,"  he  continues^' 
*'  is  there  any  meaning  to  the  word  in- 
8Unct  f  What  is  that  meaning  ?  and 
what  is  tlic  distinction  between  instinct 
and  reason  ?  If  I  desire  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  adopt  certain  means  to  effect  it, 
and  have  a  clear  and  precise  notion 
that  those  means  are  directly  aubser- 
vii;nt  to  that  end  —  there  I  act  from 
reason  ;  but  if  I  adopt  means  subser- 
vient to  the  cud,  and  am  uniformly 
found  to  do  so,  and  am  not  in  the  least 
degree  councious  that  these  means  fire 
sul)9ervicnt  to  the  end — therp  I  cer- 
tainly do  act  from  some  principle  very 
different  from  reasoa  ;  and  to  that  prin- 
ciple it  is  as  convenient  to  give  the 
name  of  inslfnct  as  any  other  nauie.'^ 

I  wonlil  di*aw  particular  attention  to 
one  phrase  —  that  concerning  the  uni- 
fonniftj  o(  the  action  in  this  very  lucid 
description  of  instinct  ;  first,  because 
it  is  the  aspect  of  instinctive  actions 
which  has  of  late  years  been  specially 
insisted  on  ;  and,  secondly,  becautic  it 
was  on  this  rock  of  uniformity  that  the 
view  according  to  which  all  the  activ- 
ities of  animals  are  merely  instinctive 
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turn  an  hour  or  so  Afterwards  1  beld 

the  cleverer  pup,  so  thut  it  might  be 
seen  how  far  the  other  hud  leiirut  his 
lesson.  He  blundered,  liowever,  as 
before.  Then  we  called  him  off,  and 
allowed  the  other  pup  to  have  his  turn. 
He,  too,  blundered  for  a  little,  and  then 
came  back  to  us.  We  passed  throuji^h 
the  gap  nud  called  him  after  ua.  Again 
he  blundered;  but  then,  droppiug  the 
eaiie,  came  throuij;h,  and,  tinning, 
ai-ized  the  cane  by  the  tuiddJc,  and 
tried  to  pull  it  after  him.  Of  course 
Ifc  caught,  and  fell  out  of  hi^  mouth. 
\hi  then  seized  it  nearer  the  end. 
Even  80  ii  ctuigbl^  but,  by  turning 
liis  head  about,  after  some  little 
scrambliug,  he  eveulunlly  pulled  it 
through. 

These  pups,  then,  did  not  act  alike; 
both  hiwl  to  It'uni  by  exi>erieiice  how  to 
meet  new  uircuiusiances.  Their  ac- 
tions were  certaiuly  not  iuatinctivo,  if 
uniformity  of  performance  Is  a  charac- 
teristic of  instinct.  Whuther  the  pups 
were  conscious  of  certain  means  as 
subservient  to  the  end  in  view,  is  a 
point  on  which  there  is  likely  to  be 
difference  of  opinion.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  the  more  intelli- 
gent pup  when  sent  hack  in  the  lirst 
in.slance  seized  tlie  cane  at  once  by  the 
end  and  dnigged  it  through  ;  and  if  tJie 
observations  hod  been  carried  no  fur- 
ther, one  might  have  supposed  that  he 
clearly  perceived  the  best  means  to 
effect  the  desired  result.  But  the  sec- 
ond time  he  did  not  seize  the  end  of 
the  stick,  and  this  may  wcU  lend  one  to 
suppose  tliat  it  w:is  rather  good  fortune 
tliati  clear  perception  which  made  him 
successful  before. 

If,  therefore,  these  performances  of 
tlie  puppies,  and  a  tliousand  such  ac- 
tions of  the  higher  auinnds,  are  ex- 
eluded  from  the  class  of  instincts  by 
their  want  of  uuiformitj'  and  by  their 
more  or  leas  adequate  adaptation  to 
meet  special  and  unusual  circum- 
stances, how  arc  we  to  place  them  ? 
It  is  clear  that  if  we  adopt  the  broad 
division  of  all  activities  into  instinctive 
on  the  one  hand  and  rational  on  the 
other  hand,  wo  must  tenn  them  ra- 
itaught  him  how  to  do  it.    On  our  re-'tional,    And  this  is  the  view  advocated 


was  destined  to  suiter  shipwreck.  Syd- 
ney Smith  says,  in  elTect,  that  animals 
acting  from  instinct  adopt  meunn  sub- 
servient to  the  end»  to  be  altuiued,  and 
are  uniformly  found  to  do  so,  but  are 
not  in  the  least  dogroo  conscious  that 
these  means  are  subservient  to  tlic 
'«nds.  Now  with  regard  to  this  last 
clause,  that  concerning  the  couscious- 
jie.is  of  the  means  as  means  to  the  end, 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently.  It 
is  clearly  very  difficult,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  to  sec  into  the  animaPs  mind  and 
ascertain  the  nature  of  its  conscious 
stale.  BuL  uiLh  regai*d  to  the  uni- 
foi'mity  of  performance,  wliiidi  of  us 
that  has  watched  animals  with  any  care 
can  subscribe  to  this  uniformity  clause  7 
The  activities  of  any  oun  of  the  higher 
animals  are  neither  unirurm  throughout 
its  own  individual  life  ^  for  it  cannot 
-be  doubted  that  they  learn  and  profll 
by  experLonco — uor  are  they  uniform 
jn  all  the  mcnihers  of  the  Harne  kind  or 
species.  Among  dogs,  for  example,  as 
among  men,  some  are  born  fools,  while 
some  have  good  natural  capacities. 
Some  yeaiTi  ago  X  was  out  with  a  gcn- 
llenian  who  was  leaching  two  Scotch 
Icrrier  pups  to  carry  slicks.  Each  had 
A  light  cunc  in  his  mouth.  After  a 
ivhtle  we  came  to  a  gate,  at  the  si<le  of 
which  was  a  gap  for  foot-passengers 
between  two  uprighta.  We  passed 
.through  and  watched  the  pujii>ies. 
Both  blundered  against  the  uprights, 
which  caught  the  ends  of  the  canes. 
There  was  a  little  scrinnnuging  and 
some  further  ineffectual  struggles,  aud 
.then  both  dropped  the  sticks  aud  came 
through.  Their  master  sent  them 
back  to  "  fetch,"  The  first  to  arrive 
.at  Ihc  gnp  just  put  his  head  through, 
-seized  a  cane  by  the  end  and  dr.iggcd  it 
after  him.  The  otlier  ran  Ihrongh  the 
gup,  picked  up  the  cane  as  usual  by 
Uie  middle,  and  blundered  as  before. 
Again  ho  dropped  it  and  came  throut:jh. 
I  then  went  back  and  placed  the  stick 
60  that  he  couhl  put  his  head  through 
and  seize  the  end  as  the  other  had 
done.  But  again  he  went  through 
l>4)dily,  picked  up  the  cane  as  before, 
and      blundered.      Then     his     master 
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one  of  the  most  ilisliuguished  wriltsrs 
ou  this  BUbJL'ct,  Mr.  lloinanes.  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  however,  that  lliere  is 
between  the  uniform  performance  of 
iiiHtltict,  on  Ibc  one  hand,  ami  the  con- 
jicious  knowletia;e  of  reiisou  on  the* 
other,  a  vast  liold  of  animul  aittt  humiiii 
iicUvity  which  I  would  distini^iiish  from 
both  by  the  application  of  the  terjn 
••  inlidligcnrft/'  I  nm  well  iiwiire  Lhul 
the  term  "imelHgence"  is  by  the 
usage  I  advocate  somewbaL  narrowed 
<lown.  [  am  well  aware  that  Mr, 
Komauea  and  others  use  the  word 
*'  iutelligence "  (fs  synonymous  with 
*•  reason  ;  '^  but  there  i*  no  one  oonven- 
ieDt  word  that  can  take  ita  phtce.  And 
since  Mr.  Romanes  has  collected  a  most 
interesting  body  of  facts  and  obsurva- 
liona  in  a  volume  under  the  tiUe  **  Ani- 
mal Intelligence/'  it  has  seemed  to  mt; 
Ibtit  tlio  woitl  "  iulelligence "  is,  in 
ibis  field  of  inquiry,  that  best  tilted  to 
express  the  wide  region  of  mental  nc- 
tivity  which  lies  between  instinct  and 
reason.  In  place,  then,  of  the  twofold 
^iivision  into  instinct  and  reason,  I  ad- 
vocate a  Ihrenfold  division  into  instinct, 
intelligence,  and  reason;  and  it  is  my 
present  purpose  to  endeavor  to  dettue 
and  illustrate  the  limits  of  the  middle 
tcmi  of  these  three,  namely  intelli- 
jl^ence.  This,  be  it  noted,  is  a  Repni-atc 
4juestion  from  that  which  inquiries 
nvhclbcr  animals  have  the  fiuniliy  of 
reason.  I  shall  iucidenLally  express  an 
opinion  on  that  qusKtinn  ;  hut  it  is,  I 
repeal,  a  matter  which  is  distinct  from 
Ihe  immediate  subject  of  this  article. 

It  will  be  well,  fli-st,  to  jiay  some  fit- 
lentiou  to  the  difference  between  intel- 
iigencc  and  instinct,  and  since  concrete 
examples  are  more  iuleresliug  than  al> 
-stract  definitions,  I  will  describe  some 
•of  the  experiments  and  observations 
I  have  lately  nuule  on  youug  chicks. 
The  ^%gfi  from  which  in  due  course 
4hey  emerged  were  taken  from  the  hen 
two  or  three  days  before  the  time  of 
Ijatcbing  wns  fulfilled,  and  were  placed 
in  an  incubator.  The  little  birds, 
-which  were  of  a  goc»d  crossed  breed 
with  strains  of  Plymouth  rock,  Dork- 
ingf,  nud  jiame,  hnd  therefore  no  matcr- 
ual  help  in  gaining  some  experience  of 


the  world.  I  lii>t  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  their  powers  of  seizing  ami 
ftwallowinj;.  Selecting  one  about  eigh- 
tofu  hours  old  fur  definite  experiment. 
1  placed  before  him  three  small  pieces 
of  white  of  egg,  moving  them  about  a 
little  in  front  of  him  with  a  long  pin  to 
draw  bis  attention  to  them,  lie  soon 
pecked  at  one  of  these  ami  seized  it  at 
the  llfili  alLem]il,  swallowing  it  a  little 
awkwardly.  The  next  he  struck  at  the 
second  attempt,  but  not  fairly,  so  that 
it  was  thnist  aside.  Tmnsferring  his 
attentiou,  therefore,  to  the  third  piece 
he  seized  it  and  swallowed  it  at  the 
third  attempt.  An  hour  later  I  tried 
him  again  with  egg  and  crumb  of 
bread,  lie  gcnemlly  struck  the  morsel 
at  the  second  or  third  peck,  though  be 
sometinii'S  failed  to  seize  it.  Onco  he 
struck  and  seized  at  the  first  attempt. 
Later  in  the  day  I  caused  a  smnll  fiy  to 
walk  across  my  experimental  poultry- 
yard,  in  front  of  the  ciMcks  ;  most  of 
llii'm  took  no  notice,  but  one,  whom  I 
will  call  Ulackie,  followed  and  pecked 
at  it.  He  canght  it  at  the  seventh  at- 
tempt and  ale  it ;  an  hour  later  he 
caught  another  nt  the  fourth  peck,  and 
subsequently  a  blue-bottle  after  twelve 
shots.  This,  however,  he  dropped  and 
left  uneaten.  The  other  chicks  still 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  flies. 

Ther^e  experiments  and  observations 
seem  therefore  to  show  that  the  skill  in 
seizing  is  not  perfect  at  birth,  and  tliat 
some  practice  is  necessary.  I  have 
spoken  only  of  morsels  of  food  ;  but  I 
soon  found  that  they  would  peck  at 
almost  any  small  object  I  placed  before 
them,  and  if  small  enough  almost  any- 
thing was  eaten,  grain,  sand,  crumbs, 
or  little  bits  of  a  cbopped-up  wax 
naatch.  Still  later,  when  they  were 
from  two  to  five  days  old,  they  would 
peck  at,  but  showed  more  discrim- 
ination as  to  swallowing,  all  sorts  of 
things,  pellets  of  paper,  buttons,  beads, 
bits  of  limestone,  cigarette  ash,  their 
own  and  their  neighbor's  toes  repeat- 
edly, each  other's  eyes  occasionally, 
the  black-beaded  bead  of  a  pin,  the  end 
of  a  match,  the  point  of  a  penknife,  a 
gold  seal,  my  ring,  and  so  forth.  All 
were  pecked  at  and  cxamiue<l,  but  the 
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liu*ger  objects  with  g(ti!»e  timidity.  An 
oinliuut-y  Bi*y«ut  ami  Mny  wooden 
match,  for  example,  was  for  sonio  lime 
too  fonrsonie  an  cibjuct  for  any  but 
Blnckib  to  laokie.  On  Ihe  Ihml  day 
four  of  them  pcckeil  at  a  buniinj^  cigu- 
rclle  end  mor»;  than  once,  but  some- 
times were  stoppu*!  by  a  whiff  of  the 
Hmokc  atid  tlien  shook  their  heads  and 
wiped  thoir  bills  in  an  excocvlingly 
comical  fa-Hhioii.  After  a  minute  or 
two  iht'y  went  ciflf,  but  i*elunuMl  occa- 
sionally. When  the  ci*;iin;Lle  was  out 
and  cold  they  came  and  looked  at  it, 
and  in  one  case  the  chick,  after  looking 
but  not  [jeckiiig,  wiped  its  bill. 

I  did  not  give  them  water  till  the 
morning  of  the  second  day,  when  they 
were  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours  old. 
I  then  plnccd  a  shallow  tin  of  water 
among  them  ;  of  ili'i-A  they  took  uo  no- 
tice. Several  chanced  to  run  througli 
it,  but  still  took  no  notice,  whicli  sur- 
prised me.  Then  one  chanced,  as  he 
stood  in  it,  to  peck  al  his  toes.  lie  at 
once  lifted  his  head  in  the  chnractor- 
iBtic  way  and  drank  repeatedly ;  the 
others  still  took  no  notice  ;  but  pres- 
ently Bluckie  stood  at  the  side  and 
pecked  at  u  bubble  near  the  brim  ;  he 
then  drank.  It  seemed  as  if  the  stim- 
ulus of  water  on  llie  bill  at  once  su^;- 
gested  the  aeliun  of  drinking.  Ae  ho 
fttood  and  drank  others  came  up  and 
pecked  at  the  troubled  water,  and  then 
they  too  (h'ank. 

All  this  seems  to  show  how  necessary 
experience,  be  it  never  so  little,  is  lu 
the  young  chicks.  They  liave  to  tind 
out  the  nature  of  things,  but  they  learn 
rapidly  and  surely.  They  certainly 
seem  to  have  uo  instinctive  knowledge 
of  things.  Mr.  Spalding  describes  the 
instinctive  terror  of  young  turkeys 
when  they  heard  the  cry  of  a  hawk.  I 
do  not  question  the  fact  that  they 
showed  fear,  but  I  am  disposed  to 
question  whether  they  had  any  instinc- 
tive knowledge  tliat  it  was  a  hawk.  In 
any  case  my  own  chicks  gave  the  very 
characteristic  danger  churr,  a  most 
marked  and  peculiar  note,  at  any  loud, 
strange,  and  unusual  sound,  or  on  sight 
of  any  alarming  object.  It  was  not  a 
little  amusing  to  see  them,  now  stand- 
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tng  anu  cnurnug  aiiu  now  scuuiiii^ 
away  in  terror,  when  I  inli'oiluced  tc» 
tlair  notice  a  large  C-«7*a6«*  beetle.  If 
I  threw  a  piece  of  screwcd-up  paper 
nmong  ihcni  llicy  sounded  the  danger 
L'liurr  ami  ran  off.  Wheu  I  sneezed, 
or  clsLppL-d  my  hands,  or  jilayed  a  ^harp 
chord  on  the  violin,  off  lliey  went ;  and 
I  do  nut  think  they  had  any  instlDclive 
acquaintance  with  violins. 

I  will  further  illusinite  their  want  of 
innate  knowledge  of  the  things  of  lhi» 
world  by  one  or  two  more  examples.  I 
hud  fed  thcMi  (xtcasionally  on  small 
worms  an  inch  orsoln  length.  I  then 
took  similar  sized  pieces  of  worsted 
wool  of  a  rich  ved-brown  color  and 
threw  Ihein  among  my  chicks.  The 
avidity  with  whicli  they  were  seized 
was  rcmarkal>le,  and  most  exciting 
were  the  chases  after  the  fortunate 
birdling  who  had  secured  a  worsted 
worm.  I  could  not  succeed  in  satisfy- 
ing them  with  worsted,  and  cventuallv 
desisted  lest  my  experiments  should 
lead  to  serious  indigestion.  Some 
hours  later  I  cut  off  a  piece  six  inches 
long  and  threw  it  among  Iheiu.  In- 
stantly there  was  the  danger  churr, 
and  to  a  chick  they  feared  to  tackle 
that  monstrous  worm.  Then  I  gave 
thum  a  somewhat  smaller  piece,  four 
inches  long  ;  this  they  regarded  doubt- 
fully, hut  one  (not  Rlackic  this  time) 
picked  it  up  and  ran  off  with  it.  There 
was  much  pulling  of  ii  one  from  an- 
other, but  soon  it  was  dropped.  Occa- 
sioually  it  was  picked  up  again  and 
run  off  with,  but  eventually  it  was  left 
untioticed.  'I'he  pleasures  of  eating 
worsted  began  to  pall.  I  threw  in 
smaller  pieces  but  tliey  excited  little 
interest  ;  one  was  run  off  with  and 
snon  dropped,  hut  eventually  eaten. 
Two  others  were  alloweil  to  remain 
untouched.  I  left  the  four-inch  piece. 
I'ltscntly  I  was  roused  from  my  writ- 
ing hy  sounds  of  excitement  and  little^ 
pattering  feet.  Blackie  had  seized  the 
piece  and  was  being  chased  for  Um 
prize.  Es4:aping  from  the  yai-<l  in 
which  the  chicks  were  cuunnod  by 
leaping  over  the  fender,  he  ran  to  the 
comer  of  my  study,  and  after  extreme 
efforts  swallowed  it. 
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II  mny  be  Haiti  tlmt  to  supply  woriu- 
like  wumled  wail  a  piece  ul  base  aud 
unnulurul  deception.  I  will  give  oue 
more  caste  iu  wbicli  there  was  no  de- 
ceptiuu.  In  bpecial  reference  to  curtain 
ofl-quotcd  obftervftiiima  of  Mr.  bpal- 
ding'd  I  Wits  desirous  of  ascertaiuinj^ 
vbetlier  mj  chicka  had  an  bisltnctivc 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between 
a  blue-bottle  and  a  bee.  Now  Bloekie 
was  itiiimately  acquainted  with  hltic- 
Ijottlw  and  liked  them  well.  When  I 
phkccd  a  bee  iu  my  experimental  poul- 
try-yard most  of  the  chicks  were  alniid 
of  it,  us  indeed  they  were  of  blue- 
bottles ;  but  Giackie  without  hesitation 
snapped  it  up  an<l  ran  off  with  it,  then 
he  dropped  it,  shook  his  head  much 
and  wiped  his  bill  repeatedly,  1  do 
uot  tbiuk  he  bad  been  stung,  if  so  he 
quickly  got  over  any  ill  effects  and  was 
iiappy  and  eager  about  other  ihiugs  in 
a  few  minutes  ;  more  probably  he  had 
tasted  the  poison.  In  any  case  he  no 
longer  took  any  interest  in  that  btm. 
Some  hours  later  on  the  same  day  (his 
fifth)  1  placed  beneath  a  glass  lunihlci' 
in  my  yard  a  blue-bottle  anil  a  nmall 
humble-bee,  from  both  of  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  wiugs  had  been  (nf  course 
painlessly)  removed.  Blackie  and  one 
■other  pecked  at  both,  seen  through 
the  glass.  I  then  let  the  bee  escape  ; 
Blackie  snapped  it  up,  ran  off  with  it, 
and  soon  swallowed  it.  Another  sjnall 
humble-bee  he  went  for  at  once,  dis- 
abled it  by  dashing  it  against  Lhe  grouiitl 
with  his  bill,  and  swalli>wed  it.  Uoili 
■of  these  humble-bees  had  stings.  1 
wjis  rather  surprised  at  the  resuUa  of 
these  experiments,  hut  give  them  as 
they  are  recorded  in  my  notes  taken 
'down  at  the  time. 

Xow,  how  shall  we  describe  instinct  ? 
I  go  back  to  my  little  chick  iu  its  early 
■efforts  at  pecking.  Here  we  have  a 
motor  response  to  a  certain  stinmlus. 
And  there  can  be  very  little  f|uesiion 
that  the  motor  i-esponse  is,  as  we  are 
jipt  10  say.  purely  meclianieal,  or  as  we 
should  more  correctly  say,  purely  or- 1 
gaui^.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  reflex 
Act,  like  our  own  winking,  or  the  clos- 
ure of  the  hand  of  a  sleeping  child  on  I 
rour    linger    {ilnced    within    itJ3    palm.  ' 


Hut  it  is  a  reflex  act,  the  performance 
of  which  is  accompanied  by  conscious- 
ness, if  we  use  tlie  word  consciousness 
in  its  broatlest  sense  to  describe  any 
sort  of  feeling,  dim  or  clear,  vague  or 
distinct.  And  the  rdlc  of  conscious- 
ness on  the  matter  of  pecking  is  to 
select  the  adequate  responses  and  to 
steady  the  muscular  mechanism  to  its 
work.  Let  us  describe  the  organic 
motor  reflexes  as  due  to  innate  capacity 
for  motor  response.  Then  in  the  an- 
imal kingdom  we  find  that  the  responses 
which  are  the  outcome  of  this  innate 
capacity  are  variable  in  their  adequacy. 
My  chicks,  for  example,  at  first  made 
ba<I  shot«  as  well  as  occ;isional  goini 
shots.  Now  the  greater  the  variability 
and  the  greater  the  initial  percentage 
of  inadequiu'y,  the  more  necessity  is 
there  for  acqniaiLiou  of  skill  by  the 
individual.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
less  the  vanahiUty  tuid  the  smaller  the 
initial  percentage  of  inadequate  re- 
tiponse,  the  less  the  necessity  for  any 
individual  acqnii^ition  of  skill. 

And  miw  we  can  give  a  good  working 
definition  of  instinct  in  ita  objective 
aspect.  Instinctive  activities,  iu  tlieir 
theoretical  perfection,  nru  those  in 
which  there  is  no  variability,  in  which 
the  i>ercentago  of  iuaiiequacy  Is  ni7, 
and  in  whicli,  therefore,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  intelligent  acquisition 
of  skill.  If  my  chicks  had  pecked  per- 
fectly fmm  the  first  they  would  have 
had  tlii^  instinct  iu  perfuclion.  As  it 
wa^  Iht-y  required  a  little  intelligence, 
acting  by  and  through  experience,  to 
perfect  their  activities.  The  instincts 
were  very  nearly,  but  not  quite,  per- 
fect. 

So  much  in  illustration  of  the  <hstinc- 
tion  between  instinct  and  intelligence. 
I  shall  have  a  harder  task  in  drawhig 
the  distinction  between  Intelligence 
and  reason  ;  not  because,  as  I  believe, 
the  distinction  is  a  less  real  and  valid 
one,  but  because  it  is  more  subtle,  and 
involves  a  somewhat  closer  analysis  of 
the  iictivities  of  the  mind. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  build  up,  stage 
by  stage,  fi*otn  the  foundations  we 
have  alrr^ady  laid.  Animals  and  men 
come  into  ihu  world  endowed  witli  au 
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innate  i^npucily  for  nclivc  reapouae  to 
cerbtin  stimuli.  This  is  part  of  their 
orgnuiu  inhurilnnue.  TUu  response  umy 
be  from  the  Hrsl  iiu  uroumte  uuil  mlo- 
quate  rcspouae  ;  in  suuli  cases  we  term 
it  insUncUve.  But  more  frequeiiUy  tl»e 
re&poDses  have  ft  varinble  suimxiiit  of 
inuecuracy  niul  hindequacy  ;  hi  sul'Ii 
cases  the  ntiinial.  as  a  maUer  of  ob- 
served fact,  has  a  power  of  selective 
control  over  the  responses ;  and  this 
power  of  selective  control  in  the  aclivi- 
lios  whicli  arc  essential  to  daily  life,  is 
the  fln*t  stage  of  intelligence.  Xow 
why  do  I  say  intelligence  and  not  rea- 
son ?  Well,  let  ns  go  back  to  Sydney 
Sniilh''B  description  of  the  reasoned 
act :  "If  I  desire  to  do  a  certain 
Ihinjf,'*  he  says,  '*  adopt  certain  means 
to  effect  it,  and  Itave  a  clear  and  pre- 
cise notion  that  those  means  are  sub- 
servient to  that  end,  then  I  ncl  from 
reason.'*  Hut  have  we  any  ground  for 
supposing  that  a  chick,  a  few  hours 
old,  has  ''a  clear  and  precise  notion 
that  those  means  are  subservient  t(.» 
that  end  "  ?  Is  it  probable  that  the 
baby  who  is  learning  to  put  a  crust  into 
his  mouth  and  not  into  his  e3'e  bas  auy 
precise  notions  of  the  rehilion  of  means 
to  ends  ?  If  not,  then  here  we  bave  a 
class  of  activities,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant class,  tl>ose,  namely,  whicli  are 
eftsential  to  daily  life,  which  are  j>er- 
fected  by  means  of  a  faculty  which  is 
not  reason,  and  wbieh  I  would  term 
intelligence.  To  paraplirase  Sydney 
Smith  I  would  sjiy,  *•  If  I  adopt  certain 
means  to  effect  a  given  end,  but  have 
no  clear  and  precise  notiiin  of  the  rela- 
tion of  means  lo  end,  then  I  act  not 
from  reason  but  from  intelligence.-' 
And  to  motlify  a  well-known  statement 
of  Mr.  Romanes,  I  would  say  that, 
"unlike  reason,  intelligence  implies  no 
conscious  knowledge  of  the  relation 
between  the  means  employed  and  the 
ends  attained,  though  it  muy  be  cxer- 
ci»ed  in  selective  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances novel  alike  lo  the  experience  of 
the  individual  and  to  that  of  the  spc- 
cies.'* 

How  far  then  does  this  intelligent 
Hihiptation  to  circumstances,  as  opposed 
10  the  truly  mtionni  perception  of  the 


relation  of  means  to  ends  —  bow  fvr,  hi 
a  word,  does  intelligence,  us  distin- 
guished from  reason,  extend  ?  Let  us, 
ill  iMideavoriug  to  answer  this  question, 
euutinue  to  build  upwards  from  the 
basis  of  the  innate  capacity  lor  re- 
-*pouse.  It  is  clear  that  my  little  chicks 
c<mld  not  peck  with  mora  or  less  initial 
jicruracy  at  morsels  of  food  without 
Hcciug  them.  liut  the  seuiug^  in  tbu 
Orst  instance,  is  probably  rather  an 
organic  than  a  mental  act.  Meverthe- 
lesb,  it  is  pre»uinably.  from  the  Orst,  at 
least,  accompanied  by  consciousness. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  youn:: 
chick  does  not  peck  at  morsels  which 
are  beyond  its  reach.  It  is  thus  in  ad- 
vance of  the  proverbial  baby  that  cries 
for  the  moon.  AVhat  does  tbis  imply? 
It  docs  not  imply,  as  some  would  leU 
us,  that  the  chick  has  an  arcurale 
knowledge  of  distance.  It  is  we  who 
have  the  knowledge  of  distance,  not 
the  chick.  It  does  imply,  however, 
that,  in  fairly  accurate  co-ordinatiou 
witli  certain  movements  of  the  eye  and 
head,  tliere  are  those  complex  actions 
whicli  are  involved  in  pecking  ;  and 
that  these  responses  are  ouly  evokol 
when  the  object  is  within  certain  limits 
of  distance.  Moreover,  on  the  second 
day,  if  not  on  Uie  tii*st,  the  chick  will 
walk  several  inches  towards  pieces  of 
egg  placed  beyond  its  reach.  And  llii» 
involves  yet  further  co-ordinalion. 

There  can  be  very  little  question  that 
the  whole  of  this  chain  of  events,  turn- 
ing the  hejul,  pecking,  walking,  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  complex  organic  re- 
spouse  to  stinmlus  ;  that  the  sight  of 
the  small  while  mm-sel  is  just  the  touch 
of  ihe  trigger  that,  so  to  speak,  tires 
off  this  complicated  train  of  activities, 
the  ability  to  perform  wliich  is  innate. 
But  we  have  every  i*tiuson  to  suppose 
that  the  performance  of  these  actions  is 
Mcompanied  by  feeling  or  conscious- 
ness. So  that  in  these  early  days  of 
life  the  consciousness  of  the  chick  is,  if 
one  may  so  say,  entering  into  and  talk- 
ing i>osse8sion  of  its  organic  inherit- 
ance. And  consciousness,  like  a  wise 
heir,  nt  once  proceeds  to  set  its  estate 
in  order  and  to  remedy  such  imperfec- 
tions as  it  finds  therein.     In  the  eaae 
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of  the  chick  the  iiiheriiAucc  is  already 
so  well  organized  thai  it  requires  very 
little  iudividual  control  of  conscious- 
ness U)  put  things  in  excellent  working 
trim.  In  Difi  ease  of  the  Iiumim  infant, 
however,  there  are  uoleworlliy  differ- 
ences. In  the  iirsL  place,  llic  heir 
comes  into  possession  when  he  i?,  as 
compared  with  the  chick,  far  younger 
and  less  mature  ;  in  the  second  place, 
his  inheritjmco  is  of  vastly  greater 
extent,  with  commercial  relations  of 
far  greater  range  and  complexity  ;  and 
in  the  third  place,  ii  has  hcen  the  cus- 
tom for  generations  of  his  ancestors 
that  during  his  minority  he  sliould  he 
nided  in  the  administration  of  his  es- 
tnto  by  faithful  stewards,  and  shouUl 
be  instructed  therein  hy  wise  tutora. 
Still,  uotwithstandiug  these  dilTerences, 
it  remains  true  thut  the  infant  con- 
sciousness, like  the  chick  conscious- 
ness, has,  more  gradually,  no  doubt, 
and  with  more  external  aid,  to  cuter 
into  and  take  possession  of  its  organic 
inheritance  ;  and,  no  matter  how  much 


what  keeu  appreciation  of  the  uice  re- 
lation of  means  to  ends  !  Xot  so,  1 
think.  No  knowledge,  no  nppreciatiou* 
That  would  involve  reason  ;  and  the 
ehick  is  guided  by  iatelligeuce,  not  by 
reuHon. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  is 
still,  no  doubt,  wanting  in  clearness. 
It  is  one  not  easy  to  establish  without 
entering  into  questions  of  technical 
psychologA',  which  would  here  be  out 
of  place.  It  nmy,  however,  be  illUB- 
traled  from  human  experience.  AVhcn 
wo  look  out.  upon  the  world  we  see 
around  us  a  number  of  familiar  objects, 
on  any  one  of  which  we  can  iix  our 
attention.  As  I  look  np  from  my  pnge 
I  see,  for  example,  my  cat  asleep  upon 
Iho  hearih-rug.  Fixing  ray  eyes  upoa 
her,  I  have  a  delinite  ''impression,'* 
which  is  in  the  focus,  so  to  speak,  of 
my  consciousness.  But  besides  the 
cat,  I  see  much  else,  dimly  and  indeli- 
nilely  —  the  fender,  the  fireplace,  and 
so  forth.  These  are  not  in  the  focus  of 
my  vision  or  my  counciousness  ;  they 


he  is  aided  and  iustructed,  he  has  to  do   form  the  setting  of  the  visual  picture 


so  individually  and  for  himself.  Nuue 
can  share  this  task  with  him,  or  per- 
form it  for  him.  Willi  this  inher- 
itance, moreover,  he  must  make  the 
best  of  life.  No  kindly  uncle  or  aunt 
can  bequeath  to  htm  a  new  estate. 
The  inhoritance  i§  his  to  deal  with  as 
be  may  and  cim,  withlu  the  asHigned 
limits,  for  his  very  power  of  dealing 
with  the  iidieritance  is  part  of  the  iu- 
heriUince  itself. 

We  arc  getting,  however,  too  far 
from  our  foundations,  aud  must  return 
to  Uie  stage  up  to  which  we  have,  I 
trust,  securely  built.  The  chick,  or  the 
child,  in  the  early  hours  or  days  of  life 
Requires  skill  in  tlic  management  of 
that  part  of  organic  inheritance  which 
wo  call  its  bodily  oi*gan3.  And  this 
skill  involves  what  we  adult  human 
beings,  who  have  knowledge  of  these 
things,  call  relatitms  in  space  and  time, 
relations  of  cause  and  effect,  relations 
of  means  to  ends.  The  chick  of  a 
Week  old  will  pick  a  fly  off  your  lingers 
and  not  so  much  as  touch  the  linger 
itself.  TVhatftCCunite  knowledge,  some 
will    say,    of    position    and    distance  ! 


of  the  cjit,  and  we  may  coavenieutly 
call  them  "  marginal "  in  conscious- 
ness. At  some  future  time  I  may  veiy 
probably  be  reminded  of  this  trivial  in- 
cident in  ray  experience.  I  shall  then 
have  in  my  mind's  eye  an  "idea"  of 
the  cat.  This  will  occupy  the  focus  of 
my  consciousness,  and  around  the  focus 
there  will  be  a  more  or  less  liazy  mar- 
gin. 

There  can  be  very  little  question  that 
the  higher  animals  have  impressions 
and  ideas  anahigous  to  ours.  When  a 
dog  sees  before  him  a  nice  meaty  bone^ 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  a  quite 
clear-cut  aud  defluite  impression.  And 
when  he  coraes  home  hungry,  after  ft 
long  walk,  and  going  down  into  the 
kitchen,  looks  up  wistfully  at  the  cook, 
I,  for  one,  should  not  feel  dispose*!  to 
question  that  he  has  in  his  mind's  eye 
a  more  or  less  definite  idea  of  a  bone. 

So  much  for  the  impressions  and 
ideas  themselves.  They  are  both  mat- 
ters of  the  focus  of  vision,  or  of  the 
focal  region  of  that  wider  Held  of  vision 
which  is  embraced  by  the  mind's  eye. 
But  in  our  own  experience,  ami  I  think 
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■we  may  say  with  tolerable  certainty,  in 
thai  of  lite  higher  animals  also,  the 
focus,  thuugU  uf  L-Gulrnl  iriipurUutcu^  is 
i^ot  everyliiing.  Whftii  the  <log  8cea  a 
houe  lield  above  him  Ijy  the  kiudly 
cook^  just  beyond  his  reach*  he  has  not 
only  a  dotinite  imi>re88iou  of  the  bone 
in  the  focus  of  his  huugry  conscious- 
nesa,  but  he  is  aware  also  of  much 
besides  —  the  cook,  the  dresser,  the 
kitcheu  ceilings  and  so  furth,  all  of 
which  is,  indeed,  of  wholly  subsidiary 
interest  to  him,  but  is  none  the  less 
present  to  his  consinousm-as.  More 
than  this.  The  imporlaut  point  is  that 
in  certain  respects  thu  nature  of  the 
imj)re8sion  itself  is  determined  by  these 
marginal  surroundings.  What  we  call 
the  position  of  the  bone,  its  distance 
from  Iiim  and  from  other  objects,  is 
largely  thus  determined. 

But  surely,  it  may  be  said,  the  bone 
ifi  one  thing  and  its  position  in  space  is 
quite  another  thing.  For  you,  reaiier, 
and  for  mo,  doubtless ;  but  not,  I 
think,  for  the  dog.  We  have  learnt  to 
analyze  what  is  given  to  us  in  experi- 
ence, and  lo  disentangle  the  element-s 
of  what  is  presented  in  complex  asscv 
ciatiou.  The  dog  and  the  little  child 
do  not  attempt  this  disentanglement. 
They  have  no  separate  conception  of 
position  and  distance.  For  them  there 
is,  as  for  us,  a  different  impression 
according  as  what  we  call  the  object  is 
near  or  fur,  in  this  position  or  in  that, 
But  they  have  not  analyzed  ihis  iliffer- 
ouce,  nor  thrown  the  light  of  reflection 
upon  its  determining  cause.  Nor,  in- 
deed, do  we,  in  our  praclicjd,  every-day 
life,  ti-ouble  oui*8elves  to  perform  this 
analysis,  though  tlie  power  of  doing  so 
i»  with  us  always  held  in  reserve,  and 
can  be  employed  at  will.  As  I  look  at 
my  cat  I  am  aware  that  she  is  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  me,  and  occupies  a 
dertnite  position  in  space.  This  is  a 
very  familiar  and  conimonplaco  experi- 
ence. But  I  do  not.  under  ordinary 
oircumstauces,  trouble  my  heaid  about 
lier  distance  or  her  position  in  space. 
I  urn  dimly  aware  of  it,  and  that  is  all. 
I  can,  if  I  like,  however,  form  in  my 
mind's  oye  a  quite  dcllnite  impression 
of  her  distance  from  mc  or  from  von* 


der  fossil  JdUhyosauras,  But  when 
I  do  so,  what  is  in  the  focus  of  my 
thought  is  not  the  cat  nor  the  fossil, 
but  Llie  rulution  of  these  objects  iu 
space. 

And  how  is  it  presumably  with  the 
dog  who  is  patiently  waiting  for  bis 
bone  at  the  hands  of  the  kindly  cook? 
He  sees  the  juicy  morsel,  and  is  aware 
that  it  is  out  of  his  reach.  But  he  is 
aware  of  the  disUince,  I  imagine,  just 
in  the  same  way  as  I  was  aware  of  my 
distance  from  the  cat  before  I  began 
to  thiuk  of  the  relationship  iu  space. 
The  distance  is  not  in  las  mind  disso- 
ciated from  the  dUUint  object.  For 
there  is  a  markcMl  distinction  between 
perceiving  a  distant  object  and  perceiv- 
ing the  distance  of  the  object.  And 
I  conceive  the  dog's  attention  to  be 
nmch  too  (irmly  fucussud  ou  the  bone 
to  leave  it  for  anything  so  dry  and  un- 
interesting as  an  impression  of  relation. 
With  the  object  in  the  focus  of  bis 
consiciousness  in  that  particular  way, 
and  with  that  particular  margin  of  sur- 
rounding I'ircumsliinces,  it  is  for  him  a 
bone  just  there,  and  just  out  of  his 
reach.  Ho  feels  this  quite  clearly  ;  it 
is  the  result  of  a  gootl  deal  of  expe- 
rience gained  in  that  kitchen  and  else- 
where ;  but  it  has  never  occurred  to 
him,  nor,  as  I  think  probable,  to  any  of 
his  kind,  to  unhit4:h  his  consciousnesB 
from  the  interesting  bone,  and  tix  it 
upon  its  relation  to  him  or  to  anything 
else  in  space. 

J^et  us  next  suppose  that  our  kiudly 
cook  gradually  lowers  tlio  bone  until  it 
is  within  reach  of  the  dog's  j;iws.  He 
is,  I  need  hardly  say,  a  well-bred  beast, 
and  docs  not  attempt  to  snap  ;  but 
when  the  bone  is  well  within  reach,  ba 
quite  gently  takes  it  from  the  cook^s 
fingers,  and  goes  out  with  it  into  the 
yard,  lie  here  employs  certain  defi- 
nite means  to  rench  certain  delinit« 
ends  ;  but  he  has  j>robably  ao  notion  of 
the  rehition  of  means  to  ends  as  such  ; 
his  consciousness  is  quite  otherwise 
occupied.  When  I  stretch  out  my 
hand  to  dip  the  pen  into  the  ink  1  have 
no  thought  of  means  and  ends.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  old  gentleman  I  met  yes- 
terday at  dinner,  who  iHled  his  glaaa  to 
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the  brim  with  port,  and  after  holding  it 
to  the  light  liftfld  it  to  his  lips  without 
spilling  11  drop  un  his  ample  shirt-front, 
did  not  trouble  his  hcnd  about  cuds 
and  means.  I  am  not  tiinling  that  he 
was  incapable  of  doing  so  ;  I  merely 
record  my  belief  that  he  did  not  do  so. 
And  when  the  dog  rises  on  his  hind 
lega  ami  gently  takes  the  bone  from  the 
cook's  handSf  he  pays,  I  imagine,  no 
more  attention  to  the  means  employed 
to  attaiu  his  end  than  the  cook  does  in 
the  movement  of  her  arm  and  hand  in 
giving  it  to  him.  The  movements  of 
both  are  conscious  actions  ;  in  each 
case  they  involve  much  accurate  mus- 
cular co-ordination,  hut  the  motor  feel- 
ing8«  though  undoubtedly  marginal, 
probably  in  neither  case  come  to  the 
focus  of  cousclousness.  Even  if  they 
do,  the  true  relutionship  between  those 
means  and  the  end  in  view  is  not  per- 
ceived as  a  distinct  impression  or  idea. 

The  difference,  thon,  between  intel- 
ligent actions  and  their  rational  inter- 
pretation lies  in  the  fact  that  for 
intelligence  it  is  sufficient  that  what  we 
call  the  relationships  uf  natural  objects 
should  be  felt  on  the  margin  of  con- 
sciousness, inalienably  associated  with 
the  objects  themselves,  while  for  rea- 
«ou  it  is  necessary  that  relationships 
should  be  bo  far  dissociated  from  the 
ohjectfl  as  to  o<x*upy  tlie  focus  of  con- 
sciousness. Such  boiug  the  distinc- 
tion, let  us  now  consider  a  few  cases  of 
animal  intelligence  of  progressive  com- 
plexity in  tlie  light  thereof. 

We  may  begin  with  a  very  simple 
case,  On  the  evening  of  their  fourth 
day  of  active  life  I  placed  before  my 
little  chicks  two  objects  new  to  their 
experience,  a  small  worm  and  a  yellow 
and  black  cater|)illar  —  that  of  the  cin- 
nabar moth,  so  common,  in  the  sum- 
mer, on  ragwort.  The  birds  looked  u 
little  timidly  and  suspiciously  at  both 
of  tlicra.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  they 
were  uot  more  suspicious  of  one  than 
of  the  other  ;  they  were  probably  sus- 
picious of  both,  because  the  objects 
were  rather  larger  than  those  the  chicks 
were  accustomed  to  peck  ut,  aud  be- 
cause they  m(n'ed.  They  pecked  at 
them  timidly  once  or  twice  ;  but  as  it 


was  getting  late,  and  my  chicks  were 
rather  sleepy,  I  felt  it  my  duty,  as  their 
acting  foster-mother,  to  put  them  to 
bed.  Xext  morning,  when  they  were 
fresh  and  vigorous,  I  repeated  the  ex- 
perimont.  Agnin  bolli  objects,  the 
worm  and  the  cinnabar  caterpillar,  were 
pecked  at  timiilly,  and  eventually  taken 
up  in  the  bill  and  run  off  with.  But 
the  caterpillar,  which  is  known  to  be 
distasteful  to  most  binls  was  dropped 
at  once,  while  the  worm  was,  after 
some  comical  efforts,  bolted.  Subse- 
qimntly  the  CJiterpillar  was  occasionally 
pecked  at,  and  moie  often  mex'ely 
looked  at ;  but  soon  It  was  left  quite 
unnoticed.  Fresh  small  worms,  on  the 
uLher  hand,  were  at  once,  aud  with 
conddeucc,  snapped  up  and  carried  off, 
causing  a  most  exciting  chase,  the  for- 
tun;Ue  possessor  beiug  allowed  uo  peace 
for  the  delightful  efforts  necessary  for 
swallowing  the  worm. 

In  these  experiments  and  observa- 
tions the  points  to  be  noticed  are,  first, 
the  absence  of  any  instinctive  knowl- 
edge of  the  difference  between  a  nice 
worm  aud  a  nasty  caterpillar  ;  secondly, 
rapid  profiting  by  experience  after  a 
few  practical  trials  ;  thirdly,  arising  out 
of  this,  the  discriminating  by  sight  be- 
tween the  two  objects  ;  fourthly,  the 
association  of  a  nnuty  tJisle  in  the  mouth, 
or  perhaps  a  disagreeable  odor,  with 
one  of  the  objects,  and  pleasant  gusta- 
tory results  with  the  other ;  aud  lifthly, 
guidance  of  subsequent  action  in  ac- 
coixiauce  with  the  results  of  experience. 
In  the  last  two  points  we  have  iu  an 
clomentaiy  form  the  basis  of  iutclli- 
gcnt  adaptation  to  circumstances.  It  is 
founded  on  experience  ;  it  involves  the 
association  of  impressions  aud  ideas  ; 
and  it  implies  a  power  of  control  over 
the  motor  responses. 

Let  us  next  take  a  case  illustrative  of 
a  rather  more  atlvauced  sUige  of  intelli- 
gence. I  kept  the  chicks  iu  my  study 
near  the  gas-stove,  so  that  I  might 
regulate  the  temperature.  1  made 
for  them  a  sort  of  yard,  paved  with 
newspaper,  and  with  newspaper  walls 
propped  against  the  fender,  rugs,  aud 
what-not.  At  one  side  the  turned  up 
newspaper     rested    against    a    chair. 
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Bluckio  was  n  week  oltl,  and  seciued 
particularly  l^riglil  ami  fresU,  pcrlmps 
lu  L'ousequuiicti  uf  Urn  liuarty  moiiL  of 
woi*atcd.  lie  wan  tttEviulin^  near  the 
edge  of  tlic  yard,  pecking  vigorously 
and  persistently  at  something,  which  1 
discovered  to  bo  tlie  ninnhur  of  the 
pago  of  the  newspaper.  Uo  then  trans- 
fciTcd  his  attention  ami  his  efforts  Lo 
Ujc  somewhat  turncd-in  comer  of  the 
uow8j)apcr,  wliioh  was  jusL  within  his 
reacli.  Seizing  this,  he  pulled  at  it, 
bending  the  newspaper  duwn,  and  thus 
making  a  breach  iu  the  wall  of  uiy 
yarJ.  Through  tliia  breacli  he  stepped 
out  into  the  wider  world  of  my  study. 
I  put  the  paper  baek  as  before,  cauijjlil 
the  errant  lihiekie,  aud  placed  him  in 
the  yurd,  near  tlic  seenc  of  his  former 
efforts.  He  again  pecked  at  the  corner 
of  the  paper,  again  pulled  it  down,  aud 
again  escaped.  I  Ihen  put  him  back  as 
far  off  as  possible  from  \\\\^  weak  place 
in  my  poultry-yard.  Presently,  1  think 
after  about  three  or  four  minutes^  he 
sauntered  round  to  the  corner,  repeated 
las  previous  procedure,  and  again  made 
hia  escape. 

Unquestionably  ibis  is  a  more  com- 
plex case  of  intelligence  than  that 
whieli  I  gave  before.  Bui  it  is  of  the 
same  order.  It  is  founded  on  experi- 
ence ;  it  iuvolves  the  iissociatiuu  of 
impressions  and  ideas  ;  and  it  implies 
a  power  of  protiling  by  the  experitMice 
through  the  association.  The  cbiek 
found  that  a  certain  action,  performed 
in  tlic  lirst  instance,  it  would  svctn, 
without  any  view  to  any  particular  re- 
sults, prtHluced*  certain  effects  ;  those 
effects  were  pleasunibic  ;  and  associa- 
tiou  was  foitned  between  the  idea  of 
pecking  at  that  corner  and  the  idea  of 
walking  out  into  the  room.  And  sub- 
sequently the  notion  of  pulling  down 
the  uewspapcr  was  repeated  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason  that  the  action 
of  picking  up  the  worm  was  repeated 
—  namely,  bewiuse  it  had  become  asso- 
ciated through  experience  with  pleasur- 
able consequences.  I^ut  can  we  fairly 
suppose  the  chick  batl  "  a  clear  and 
precise  notion  that  those  means  wei-e 
RUbservieut  to  that  end  *'  ?  I,  for  one 
think  not.     I  go  back  to  what  I  endeav- 


ored to  establish  above  with  regard  lo 
the  animaPs  apprechition  of  distance 
as  a,  to  him  inseparable,  adjunct  uf 
certain  impressions.  I  tried  to  show 
that  it  is  quile  possible,  and  indeed  a 
Jamiliar  fact  in  experience,  to  feel  or 
he  awari;  that  an  object  is  disUint  Willi- 
out  having  perceived  the  relation  of 
distance  between  two  objects  ;  that  it 
is  (juile  possible,  and  a  fact  of  daily 
oecutrcnce,  to  perceive  things  in  their 
iniinral  relationships  without  having 
piuR-ed  to  a  knowledge  of  the  relation- 
ships themselves  as  such.  So  now  I 
would  say  that  it  is  quite  possibK*  to 
pvrutiivu  the  natund  sexjuenee  uf  events 
a.9  given  in  experience  without  piercing 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  causal  or  other 
relation  whieh  underlies  the  sequence  ; 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  consciously 
employ  means  to  Uie  attainment  of  a 
given  end  without  having  anything 
like  a  notion,  vague  or  precise,  of  the 
relation  between  means  and  end.  A 
subtle  dislincliun,  perhaps,  but,  I  am 
convinced,  a  real  one  ;  and  a  distinc- 
tion which  differentiates  reason  from 
inlelligence  as  I  have  used  these  wordt^. 
For  reason  involves,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  the  delinito  perception  of  rela- 
tions. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  some  yet  more 
complex  examples  of  iuteUiguuce,  which 
I  freely  udrait  may  involve  reason  and 
the  perception  of  relations,  but  which, 
X  suggest,  may  be  interpreted  as  the 
outcome  of  intelligence.  Dr.  Andrew 
Wilson  describes  the  case  of  a  dog 
which  hunted  a  rabbit  several  times 
down  a  curved  shrubbery,  aud  each 
time  run  it  into  a  drain  at  the  end. 
"The  dog  Ihcn  appears  lo  have  come 
to  the  conclusion'^ — 1  quote  I)r.  Wil- 
son's words  —  "-that  the  cliord  of  a 
circle  is  sliorter  than  its  arc,  for  he 
mised  the  rabbit  again,  and,  instead  of 
following  him  through  the  shrubbery 
as  usual,  he  took  the  short  cut  to  the 
drain,  and  was  ready  and  iu  waitiu^ 
on  the  rabbit  when  ho  arrived,  and 
caught  him.-*  Now  1  admit  that  the 
dog  may  have  perceived  the  relation 
between  the  chord  and  its  arc,  of 
course  in  a  very  nulimentary  way,  and 
not  delinitely,aa  a  luathematiciuu  doett. 
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It,  on  the  other  hnnd,  I  submit  ihnt 
t      hu    may    Dot.     Do   wo   uot   ayaiii    iiud 
1^ again  »cc  our  dogs  I'nciiig  round  after 
^Vcach   other,  and  cutting  off  corners  as 
they  do  so  ?     Is  there  uot  here  a  sufli- 
oicut  basis  iu  experience   for  a  direct 
association    between    what    we    call    a 
fihorl  cut  and  more  rapid  transit  ?     The 
dog  bad  admittedly  run  tlie  rabbit  into 
that   particular   drain    several    times. 
May  not  this  experience  have   led   to 
the   association  of  the  rab)>it  and  the 
drain  ?    And  tlio  drain  being  thus  sug- 
gested, may  not  the  dog  have  at  once 
J      ruu  there  ?     In  a  woni,  may   not  the 
^L(log*8  conduct  be  explained  as  the  out- 
^y<^ome  of   direct  experience  and  aaso- 
•^  ciation,  and   not  as   the  result  of  the 
perception  of  a  relation,  that  between 
the  chord  and  the  arc  of  a  circle,  over 
which   Hodge,  tlie   farmer's  lad,  (iuds 
no  little  difHculty  ?     I  am  not  attempt- 
ing  to  decide    this   case  ;    I    use    it   to 
illustrate  the  distinction  between  intel- 
ligence and  reason.     If  the  action  was 
the  result  of  practical  experieuce  and 
tlie  consequent  asst>cialiou  of  impres- 
sions Rud  ideas,  it  was  an  intelligent 
one  ;  if,  on   the  other  hand,  the   dog 
really  perceived  the  relation  as  such, 

■  his  action  was  a  reasoned  one. 
Take  next  a  somewhat  different  case. 
Mr.   Romanes  records    an    interesting 
observation,  of  which  one  of  bis  own 
^■edogs  was  the  subject.      This  dog  was 
^B  cowed   by  the  sound  of    apples  being 
shot  on  to  the  tl4)or  of  a  loft  above  the 
stable  ;   but  when  Mr.    Romanes  took 
the   dog  up  into  the  loft,  and  let  him 
see  what  was  going  ctn,  he  ceased  to  be 
disquieted  by  the  noise.     In  his  index, 
Mr.    Romanes  enters   this    under  this 
heading,   **  Appreciation   of    cause    by 
JHtbc  dog.''      Now  Itere,  again,   two  iu- 
jHterpretations  are  possible.      If  the  dog 
^^  really  perceived  the  ivhuion  of  causa- 
tion as  such^  be  h-M\   mtional  grounds 
for  ceasing  to  bo  disquieted  ;  but  if  it 
was  merely  a  matter  of  ossocintiou  of 
^Binipressions  and  ideas,  bis  satisfaction 
"was  simply  intelligence.     Let  me  ilhis- 
trate  what  1  mean  by  a  somewhat  par- 
allel case.    Some  years  ago  my  cat  was 
aelecp  on   a  chair,   and  my  little  boy 
ras  blowing   a    toy   horn.      The    cat, 


without  moving,  mewed  uneasily.  I 
lol<l  my  boy  to  go  on  blowing.  The  cat 
gl*ew  more  uneas}',  got  up,  stretched 
herself,  iind  turned  towards  the  source 
of  fliscomfort.  She  stood  looking  at 
uiy  boy  for  a  minute  as  he  blew  ;  then, 
curling  bersell  up,  she  went  to  steep 
agait),  and  no  amount  of  blowing  dis- 
turlted  her  further.  >Viih  regard  to 
my  cat's  procedure,  and  Mr.  Romanes's 
dog,  I  suggest  tlio  following  explana- 
tion. For  animals,  I  take  it,  coiumou 
and  familiar  sounds  soon  have  tlielr 
normal  associations.  An  imusual  sound 
without  such  normal  associations  leads. 
If  loud  and  sudden,  to  undeQucd  fear 
(for  example,  with  my  cliicka  when  I 
played  a  sharp  chord  on  the  violin)  ; 
if  the  sound  be  merely  disturbing,  to 
discomfort  or  uneasiness  ;  if  simply 
nuiamiliar,  to  curiosity.  There  is  also 
a  normal  :uisociulion  of  sound  with 
some  object,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
usual unfamiliar  souud,  an  almost  irre- 
sistible tendency  to  make  the  source  of 
the  souud  focal  to  consciousness  and 
to  vision.  Hence  numberless  cases  of 
animals  being  attracted  to  objects  nt 
which  they  show  signs  of  fear.  Mr. 
Romanes's  dog  and  my  cat  wore  both 
disturbed  by  unfamiliar  sounds  ;  whc4i 
they  were  allowed  to  see  the  source  of 
the  sound,  and  found  nothing  further 
disquieting  about  it,  nor  suffered  aify 
unpleusunt  consequences,  they  were' 
satislicd.  And  subsequently  the  sound 
suggested  that  which  neither  inspired 
fear  nor  produced  uneasiness.  That  is 
the  explanation  on  the  hypothesis  of 
intelligence.  I  am  merely  giving  my 
own  view,  and  am  uot  attempting  to 
decide  the  matter.  If  the  dog  nnd  tho 
cat  respectively  really  perceived  the 
relation  of  cause  and  elTect,  as  a  rela^ 
lion,  Ihcy  were  rational  beings, 

I  must  briefly  consider  one  yet  mor« 
comjtiex  case  of  animal  conduct,  since 
it  is  typical  of  its  kind,  and  since  it  is 
explicable,  I  think,  on  either  hypothe- 
sis. Iu  his  work  on  tho  human  mind. 
Professor  Sully  writes  as  follows,  in  a 
footnote  :  "  One  of  the  clearest  exam- 
ples of  canine  conscience  I  have  met 
with,"  he  snys,  "  was  given  me  by  a 
friend,  the  owner  of  the  <log,  and  the 
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wilucsa  of  the  actiuu.  Thu  uuiiiiul,  a 
Viirictyof  terrier,  was  left  iu  the  (iiuing- 
ruom,  where  were  the  reiuiiius  of  u  void 
supper.  He  got  on  the  table,  aud  se- 
cured u  piece  uf  cold  tougue,  but,  with- 
out eating  a  morsel  of  it,  he  earned  it 
iuto  the  dniwiug-room,  depo:sited  it 
at  the  feet  of  hm  iuiMtre»6,  and  then 
crawled  out  of  sight,  lookini;  the  piclure 
of  abject  miserj'.''  1  liave  no  wish  lo 
aay  one  word  which  shall  detract  from 
the  moral  excelleuce,  if  any  one  likea 
80  to  call  it,  of  that  terrier  ;  but  I  may, 
perhaps,  he  allowed  to  analyze  his  caae. 
We  may  suppose  he  was  hungry,  poor 
fellow,  but  the  natural  impulse  to 
appease  thai  hunger  was  checked  iu 
presence  of  that  loyal  feeling  of  aubser- 
vieuce  to  Itie  nuMtrefts  which  is  the  out- 
come of  the  dug's  mode  of  life  as  the 
companion  of  man,  and  which  has 
probably  been  developed  from  certain 
innate  social  tendencies  uf  the  canidcr.^ 
which,  like  wolves  and  jackals,  hunt  in 
packs.  Mote,  iu  passing,  that  tho 
checking  of  tbis  impulse  was  incom- 
plete. Had  it  been  complete,  he  would 
never  have  stolen  the  tongue  at  all,  and 
would  have  remained  unknown  to 
fame.  Uis  is  not  the  only  case  in 
which  our  sympathies  go  out  towards 
the  imperfectly  moral  more  freely  than 
towards  those  who  are  beyond  reproach. 
In  the  case  of  the  terrier,  then,  the 
prompting  of  what  wo  should  call  a 
lower  impulse,  the  satisfaction  of  hun- 
ger, for  the  moment  got  the  better  of 
what  we  should  cull  the  higher  im- 
pulse, obedience  to  the  mistress  ;  but 
ouly  for  a  moment ;  the  higher  impulse 
prevailed,  and  the  dog  crept  abjectly  to 
his  mistress.  No  one  is  likely  to  ques- 
tion—  at  any  rate,  no  one  who  knows 
dogs  is  likely  to  question — the  exist- 
ence of  the  higher  trait  iu  canine 
character,  that  of  subservience  and  obe- 
dience to  the  master  or  mistress.  And 
few  arc  likely  to  question  the  probability 
of  the  fact  tbal  Ihcie  was  in  the  dog's 
mind  a  painful  coudict  of  impulses,  re- 
sulting in  the  victory  of  what  we  call 
the  higher.  All  tbis  may  be  granted. 
But  if  some  one  says,  what  it  should 
be  observed  Mr.  Sully  docs  not  ?ay, 
ibat  the  terrier  did  what  he  knew  to  be 


right  because  he  knew  it  to  be  right, 
that  is  a  very  different  matter.  I  do 
not  dogmatically  deny  it ;  but  I  con- 
ceive that  it,  was  not  ao.  For  what  is 
Involved  when  we  say  that  he  knew 
that  it  was  right?  There  is  involved 
a  more  or  less  detinite  perception  of 
the  relation  of  the  given  act  to  an  ideul 
standard.  No  action  can  be  perceived 
to  be  moral  or  immoml  without  reflec- 
tion. The  action  is  compared  with  a 
standard,  and  found  either  to  reach  or 
to  fall  short  of  that  standard.  What 
the  standard  is  does  uot  matter  a  jot,  so 
far  as  the  moral  judgment  Is  coucerued. 
My  standard  of  right  may  be  altogether 
wrong  from  my  neighbor's  point  of 
view.  But  in  expressing  a  moml  judg- 
ment concerning  an  action  I  view  the 
act  iu  reference  to  my  standard,  and 
say  that  it  cither  approiiches  thereto  or 
falls  short  thereof.  This,  then,  is  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  that  I  think  it  prob- 
able that  animals  are  incapable  of 
moi'al  judgment.  1  mean  that  they  do 
not  frame  a  moral  standard  and  per- 
ceive the  relation  of  a  given  action, 
performed  by  themselves  or  others, 
to  tliat  standard.  What  is  sometimes 
called  the  morality  of  feeling  they 
have  ;  the  morality  of  judgment  they 
have  uot.  At  lea^t  such  is  my  opinion. 
So,  too,  with  regard  to  matters  of 
beauty.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
who  knows  how  the  bower-bird  decks 
its  home,  collecting  flowers  and  fniitj» 
of  bright  and  varied  colors,  removing 
cvcrythiug  unsightly  aud  strewing  the 
ground  with  tender  moss  ;  or  how  the 
humming-birds  decorate  their  ucsis  — 
'*  with  the  utmost  taste,"  as  Dr.  Gould 
observes  —  weaving  into  their  structure 
beautiful  pieces  of  Qui  lichen  —  I  sfty 
tliat  I  do  not  think  any  one  who  knows 
his  facts  can  deny  that  some  anfmals 
have  a  sense  of  beauty  and  derive 
pleasure  from  objects  which  to  them 
and  to  us  are  delightful  to  the  eye. 
But  there  Is  a  great  differeucc  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  having  pleasurable 
feeling  at  the  sight  of  beautiful  objects 
aud  gratifying  that  feeling  by  either 
going  to  them  or  bringing  them  to  you, 
and,  CD  the  other  liaud,  perceiving 
sesthetic  relations.    The    sesthetica   of 


feeling  the  animalft  may  possoss,  if  by 
this  phma*!  is  meiiiil  no  mure  tUau  mere 
pleasure  iit  the  sight  of  certain  objects  ; 
the  leslhetics  of  judgment  is  bejond 
them. 

Aud  so  once  more,  with  the  third 
mumbur  of  the  great  triad  or  trinity  — 
that  rich  choH  to  the  ear  of  reason,  the 
distinguishable  but  inseparable  notes 
of  which  are  right,  beauty,  and  truth. 
A«  the  animal  has,  in  tny  view,  uo 
power  uf  judging  actions  in  relation  to 
a  standard  of  right,  no  power  of  ap- 
praising objects  in  zelation  to  a  stand- 
ard u(  beauty,  so  also  it  has,  I  conceive, 
no  power  of  Efixuging  its  perceptions 
und  conceplious  in  relation  to  a  stand- 
ard of  truth.  For  truth  is  a  matter  of 
intellectual  knowledge,  and  sucli  knowl- 
edge the  bi*utes  have  not.  It  lies  be- 
Iyond  the  limits  of  animal  intelligence. 
I  have  now,  so  far  as  is  possible 
without  entering  into  technical  details, 
illustrated  the  distinction  l)etween  in- 
telligence ami  reason.  Intelligence  is 
the  faculty  by  which,  through  expe- 
rience and  associatiou,  activities  are 
pted  to,  or,  more  strictly,  moulded 
y,  new  circumstances ;  while  reason 
Is  the  faculty  which  has  its  inception 
in  the  true  grasping  of  relationships 
as   such.     InttiUigtiuce   is   ever  on  tliu 

■ivatch  for  fortunate  variations  of  activ- 
ity and  happy  hits  of  motor  response  ; 
it  foels  that  they  are  suitable,  though  it 
knows  not  how  and  wliy,  and  controls 
future  activities  in  their  direction.  It 
pn>ceeds  by  trial  aud  error,  and  selects 
the  successes  from  among  the  failures, 
Reason  explains  the  suitability ;  It 
hows  wherein  lies  the  success  or  the 
error,  aud  adapts  conduct  through  a 
lear  perception  of  the  relationships 
volved.  Individual  experience,  aa!*o- 
iatiou,  and  imitation  are  the  main  fiic- 
tors  of  intelligence  ;  explanation  and 
ntenllunal  adaptation  are  the  goal  of 
as  on. 

Incidentally  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion  that,  in  the  activities  of  the 
^higher  animals,  marvellously  intelligent 
^fcs  they  often  are,  there  is  no  evidence 
^Kf  that  true  perception  of  relationships 
^which  is  essential  to  reason.  But  this 
^n>  merely  an  opiuiou,  and  not  n  settled 
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conviction.  I  shall  not  be  the  least 
ashamed  of  myself  if  I  change  this 
view  before  tlie  close  of  the  present 
year.  And  tlje  distinction  between  in- 
telligence and  reason  will  remain  pre- 
cisely the  same  if  animals  are  proved 
to  be  rational  beings  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. For  the  distinction  holds 
good  between  human  intelligence  and 
human  reason,  just  as  much  as  betwooD 
animal  intelligence  and  the  possible 
reason  of  animals.  It  is  no  line  of  di- 
vision which  separates  animals  from 
men  ;  but  a  distinction  between  fac- 
ulties, one  of  which,  at  least  (and 
perhaps  both,  though  this  I  doubt),  ia 
common  to  auimal:»  and  men. 

C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 


Proni  The  Cbaroh  Quarterly  R«tI©w. 
DOIIOTHY  SIDNEY.* 

TnERE  is  a  perennial  charm  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  Sidney. 
Those  who  know  least  of  English  hls- 
loiy  and  literature  know  and  honor  Hie 
tiarae  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  have 
some  dim  respect  for  that  of  Algernon. 
The  name  of  Sidney  stands  for  all  that 
is  most  honorable  and  chivalrous  in  the 
idea  of  an  Knglish  geutlcman,  and  is 
associated  forever  with  two  self-sacri- 
ficing duaths  ;  for  if  the  death  on  the 
'scaffold  on  Tower  Hill  was  leas  gloriouij 
than  that  un  the  licld  of  Zutphen,  it 
was  at  least  a  death  of  sacriOce  for 
an  ideal,  mistaken,  indeed,  but  pure. 
And  those  who  know  in  fuller  detail 
the  history  of  the  century  which  begimi 
with  Philip  and  ends  with  Algernon, 
know  that  other  members  of  the  house 
of  Sidney  were  contributing  their  share 
to  the  honorable  record  of  their  family. 
Sir  Henry  .Sidnt-y,  lord-deputy  of  Ire- 
land, hchl  that  siiprenifly  difllcult  post 
for  thirteen  years,  with  honor  to  him- 
self and  advantage  lo  the  people  whom 
he  governed.  Uobert  Sidney,  Lord 
Leicester,  grandson  of  Sir  Henry,' 
nephew  of  Sir  Philip,  father  of  Dor- 

1  SaduriBU :  Some  Account  of  Dorothy  SUlncf, 
CcMUitesB  of  SuwlKrlHml,  hrr  Fiwnlly  nnU  Friends, 
1617-)6»«.  By  JallaCartwrisbt  iMns.  Ueury  Ady). 
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otliy  and  Algernon,  servetl  Charles  1. 
as  ambassador  in  Paris  from  Hi-'JG  to 
1041,  and  \\\\  lliaL  we  hear  ol  him  leaves 
Lehiud  :i  high  tipiiiion  of  lUe  charm 
and  reclilude  4tf  his  chai'acLer,  if  nol  of 
thti  HlruiigUi  of  iiis  abililics.  Neilher 
Sir  Henry  uor  Lord  Leicester  was  well 
i*cquite(I  hy  Ihe  sovcroicrii  whom  he 
scrveil,  iiiid,  hidued,  the  Sidney  family 
Ihrouglioul  tlu'  century  owed  little  to 
the  favor  of  Iho  crown.  Jlistory  has, 
Imwever,  made  amends.  It  records 
luany  names  more  splendid,  more  coti- 
Hpicuons  for  strength  and  fur  great 
achievements,  hut  nonti  more  stainless. 
Aud  lilemture  loo  is  in  their  duhl,  for 
LJioui^jh  neither  Sir  Philip  Sidney  uor 
Kdmuud  "Waller  are  in  the  front  rank 
of  Kns^^lish  writers,  yet  to  have  written 
"  Astrophel  and  Stella"  nnd  lo  have 
inspired  the  songs  to  Saeharissa,  are 
not  the  leatft  among  the  honors  of  the 
liouse  of  Sidney. 

The  distinction  just  mentioned  be- 
longs to  the  lady  whoso  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  who  is  the 
subject  of  a  very  readable  and  pleasant 
biography  by  Mrs.  Ad}*,  more  familiarly 
kuowu  to  many  readers  as  Miss  Julia 
Cartwriijhi.  Dorolhy  Sidney  docs,  in- ^i 
deed,  only  form  a  centre  for  a  picture 
of  the  Sidney  family  during  the  seven- 
and-sixly  years  of  lier  life  ;  hut 
although  not  much  is  known  of  her, 
and  but  few  of  her  letters  renniin,  yet 
Uiere  is  enough  lo  show  this  central 
figure  to  be  one  of  uuusual  gi-ace  and 
charm,  a  lady  di.stinguished  in  her 
youth  as  the  reigning  beauty  of  the 
age,  in  her  maturer  years  as  the  niolher 
of  Sunderland,  the  mollier-in-la\v  and 
intimate  correspondent  of  Halifax,  nnd 
tltroughout  her  life  as  one  who  was 
both  lovable  and  loved,  who  had  many 
friends  and  ft<lmirers,  and  few  enemies. 
To  read  her  life  is  to  surrender  oneself 
to  the  contomphilion  of  the  culture  of 
tlie  scventeenlli  century  in  its  bt'si  as- 
pect, the  culture  which  is  reltecled  in 
Oeorge  Uerbert  and  Lovelace  and 
Waller,  and  it  is  only  from  such  a  point 
of  view  lliat  it  is  worth  while  to  read 
it  at  all.  Lady  Sunderland  was  very 
near  the  polilicul  movements  of  that 
troubled  time^  hut  she  was  not  of  them. 


No  new  light  is  thrown  by  her  biog- 
raphy on  the  history  either  of  Charles 
I.  or  of  Charles  IL,  antl  the  graver  stu- 
dent n)ay  safely  pass  il  by.  But  tliose 
wlm  like  at  times  to  slt^p  )>ack  from  the 
hustle  of  our  own  day  and  the  familiar 
accents  of  our  coiilcnipuniry  literature 
to  the  coutemphiLiun  of  other  da3'fi  aud 
other  manners^  nniy  well  spend  a  few 
hours  in  turning  over  the  pages  of 
this  book.  We  cannot,  indeed,  restore 
the  atmosphere  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  we  can  the  days  of  *'  The 
Taller"  aud  *' The  SpecUitor,'*  or  of 
AV'raxall  and  HcrvL-y  and  Walpole  ;  but 
we  know  the  leading  men  and  women 
of  the  reigus  of  Clmrles  \.  and  Charles 
n.  only  less  well  than  we  know  those 
of  Cjueen  Anne  and  the  Georges,  and 
their  company  is  sometimes  brighter 
and  pleasanter.  In  the  company  of 
Dorolhy  Sidney  one  may  well  bo  con- 
tent to  linger  for  a  little  while. 

The  home  Lhut  is  associated  with  all 
the  Sidneys  is  l*enshui*at  in  Kent.  The 
terms  in  which  it  is  described  by  Ben 
Jonsou  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  show 
that,  like  the  family  to  which  it  be- 
longed, il  possessed  a  charm  greatly  in 
excess  of  its  splendor.  Jonsou  devotes 
one  of  the  poems  of  his  '■'■  Forest "  to 
describing  its  delights  :  — 

Thou  art  not,  Pcnaburst,  boUt  to  envious 

show 
Of  loach  or  marble,  nor  canst  boast  a  row 
Of  polifthed  pillars  or  u  roof  of  gold  ; 
Thou  hast  no  lantern  uf  which  tales  an* 

told, 
Or  stair  or  courts  ;  but  sUwd^it  an  ancient 

pile. 
And,  these  grudged  at,  art  reverenced  the 

while." 
And  Sir  riullp  is  unquestionably  think- 
ing of  Penshnrst  wlu'.n  he  describes  the 
liouse  in  his  "  Arcadia,"  *'  built  of  fair 
and  strong  stone,  not  affecting  so  much 
any  exti*aordinary  kind  of  Uneuess*  na 
an  houonible  representing  of  a  linn 
sUlclincss.'*  2  The  Sidneys  were ^  as 
Jonsou  indicates  at  the  end  of  his 
poem,  a  home-loving  family,  and  at 
Pcnshurst  Dorolhy  Sidney  passed  the 
greater  part  of  her  girlhood.     She  waa 

>  Quot6<l  by  Mn.  Ady.  SaebMriiwa,  p.  90. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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born  In  October,  1617,  the  eldest  daugli- 
ter  of  Robert  Sidney,  then  Lord  Lisle, 
and  Lady  Dorothy  Percy,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Korthumberlaud.  Of  these 
parents  one  receives  a  very  pleasant 
impression.  Of  Lord  Leicester,  as 
Dorothy's  father  became  in  1626,  Clar- 
endon says  thai  he  was 

a  man  of  great  parts,  very  conversant  in 
books,  and  much  addicted  to  the  mathe- 
matics, and  though  he  had  been  a  soldier, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  In  several 
embassies,  as  in  Denmark  and  in  France, 
was  in  truth  rather  a  speculative  than  a 
practical  man.  ...  He  was  a  man  of  honor 
and  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  his  greatest 
misfortunes  proceeded  from  the  staggering 
and  irresolution  of  his  nature. 

His  letters  show  botii  good  sense  and 
good  feeling.  He  was  not  of  the  stuff 
out  of  which  leaders  are  made  in  a 
time  of  revolution,  but  he  was  thor- 
oughly loyal,  and  served  his  sovereign 
often  at  his  own  expense  (which  he 
oould  ill  afford)  and  in  spite  of  very 
scant  acknowledgment  of  his  services. 
He  had  a  worthy  partner  iu  his  M-ife, 
as  loyal  and  as  zealous  as  himself,  and 
devoted  to  the  interests  both  of  her 
husband  and  of  her  children.  Many 
of  her  lettera  to  the  former  during  his 
embassy  in  Paris  are  preserved,  and 
prove  her  to  have  been  a  good  corre- 
spondent and  a  good  wife.  The  fol- 
lowing end  of  one  of  them  is  charming  : 

Mr.  Seladine  comes  in  with  your  letter, 
whom  I  am  engaged  to  entertain  a  little  ; 
besides,  It  is  supper  time,  or  else  I  should 
bestow  one  side  of  this  paper  in  making 
love  to  you  !  and  since  I  may  with  modesty 
express  it,*  I  will  say  that  if  it  be  love  to 
think  on  you  sleeping  and  waking,  to  dis- 
course of  nothing  with  pleasure  but  what 
concerns  you,  to  wish  myself  every  hour 
with  you,  and  to  pray  for  you  with  as  much 
devotion  as  for  mine  own  soul ;  then  cer- 
tainly it  may  be  said  that  I  am  in  love  ;  and 
this  is  all  that  you  shall  at  this  time  hear 
from  your 

D.  Leycester. 

Kiss  my  boy  [Algernon]  for  me,  who  sent 
me  a  very  prettle  French  letter.  ^ 

Clearly  twenty  years  of   married  life 
had  not  proved  love  a  failure. 

1  SacharlMa,  p.  64. 


Of  Dorothy  we  hear  little  until  she 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen, 
when  suitors,  or  at  least  admirers,  be- 
gan to  make  their  appearance.  Her 
beauty  and  the  charm  of  her  manner 
cannot  have  been  merely  imaginary, 
when  they  inspired  a  writer  in  "The 
Taller,"  seventy  years  afterwards,  to 
compare  her  thus  with  tlie  I'eigniug 
beauties  of  that  day. 

The  fine  women  they  show  me  nowadays 
are  at  best  but  pretty  girls  to  me,  who  have 
seen  '*Sachari8sa,'*  when  all  the  world  re- 
peated the  poems  she  Inspired  ;  and  "  Vila- 
ria"  when  a  youthful  king  was  her  subject. 
The  things  you  follow  and  make  songs  on 
now  should  be  sent  to  knit  or  sit  down  to 
bobbins  or  bone-lace.  They  are  Indeed 
neat,  and  so  are  their  sempstresses  ;  they 
are  pretty  and  so  are  their  handmaids.  But 
that  graceful  motion,  that  awful  mien,  and 
that  winning  attraction,  which  grew  upon 
^em  from  the  thoughts  and  conversations 
they  met  with  In  my  time,  are  now  no  more 
seen.  They  tell  me  I  am  old  ;  !  am  glad  I 
am  so  ;  for  I  don't  like  your  present  young 
ladles.3 

It  was  indeed  as  "Sacharissa"  that 
Dorothy  Sidney  achieved  most  fame  ; 
for  under  that  name  she  was  sung  by 
Mr,  Edmund  Waller,  then  a  brilliant 
young  widower  of  twenty-nine.  It  is 
worth  while  to  turn  to  Waller's  works 
and  read  the  score  or  so  of  songs  in 
which  he  celebrated  his  dame,  if  only 
on  account  of  the  position  which  he 
holds  iu  the  history  of  English  veree. 
In  his  use  of  the  heroic  couplet,  in  his 
conventional  diction  and  imagery,  he  is 
the  first  of  the  precursors  of  Pope, 
while  in  his  conceits  and  gallantries  he 
is  the  contemporary  of  Herrick  and 
Cowley.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  the 
following  lines  can  have  been  com- 
posed wlien  Charles  I.  was  kinsTj  and 
AVebster  and  Shirley  had  scarcely  ceased 
to  write  :  — 

Thyrsis,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train. 
Fair  Sacharlasa  lov'd,  but  lov'd  in  vain  : 
Like   Phcebus  sung  the  no  less  amorous 

boy; 
Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely,  and  as  coy  1  • 

»  Tatler,  No.  61 ;  partly  quoted  on  Mrs.  Ady's 
title-page. 
*  Waller,  Phoebus  and  Di^hue. 
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lu  metrical  atnoothneas  "Waller  cer- 
taialy  made  a  cousidcruble  advance 
upon  hi»  predecessors,  nud  a  few  of 
his  poems  still  ilesorvc  readiug.  The 
authoi'  of  Uie  stalely  hues  ou  *'  the 
soul^a  dijrk  cottage,  battered  and  de- 
cayed," which  conclude  his  **  Divine 
Poeius^"  was  noi  witliout  considerable 
merit ;  but  they  are  too  remote  Irom 
tlie  present  subject,  an<l  also  too  gener- 
ally known,  to  l)e  quoted  here.  It  is 
belter  to  give  a  poem  which,  although 
the  name  of  Sacharissa  does  not  oc- 
cur in  it,  was  probably  addressed  to 
her :  — 

Th&t  which  her  sleader  waist  confinM 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind  ; 
No  niuuHn'b  but  would  give  his  crown, 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  has  done. 

It  was  my  heav'n's  extremest  sphere, 
The  pale  that  held  that  lovely  deer  ; 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hupe,  my  love. 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move  ! 

A  narrow  cominss  !  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fair. 
Give  nie  but  wliat  this  ribband  bound. 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round.^ 

It  was  about  16S4  that  Waller  com- 
menced his  adoration  of  I^uly  Dorothy 
Sidney,  and  for  some  four  yenre  she 
seems  to  have  had  the  honor  of  being 
his  principal  tlanie.  But  at  no  lime  can 
there  have  been  any  question  of  his 
suit  being  successful.  He  came  of  a 
good  county  family,  it  is  true,  but  l^dy 
Leicester  looked  much  liigher  for  a 
husband  for  her  daughter,  and  tbere  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
Dorothy  herself  ever  regarded  him  with 
favor.  His  verses  might  be  graceful, 
uud  hifi  compliments  were  unquosLion- 
ably  welt  turned,  but  liis  character  was 
not  above  reproach,  and  the  ardor  of 
his  devotion  might  bo  suspected  of 
being  at  least  as  much  ornamental  as 
real.  His  heart  was  in  no  danger  of 
breaking  when  his  suit  was  rejected, 
and  the  occasion  of  his  goddesses  wed- 
ding to  another  man  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity, which  he  was  careful  not  to 
misa,  of  writing  an  elegant  and  witty 
epistle  to  her  sister.  lie  could  lh(?n 
hetakti  himself  to  Amoret  or  Phyllis  or 

I  Waller,  On  a  Girdle. 


Chloris  or  Flavin,  or  some  other  of  tho 

ladies  who  inspired  his  susceptible 
heart,  and  could  with  some  justice  de- 
clare that  l)y  the  success  of  Ids  poems 
the  muse  had  more  than  compensated 
him  for  his  failure  in  his  courtship  of 
Venus. 

Yet  what  he  simg  In  his  Immortal  strain. 
The'  unsueeessful,  was  not  sung  in  vain  ; 
All  but  the  nymph  who  should  redress  his 

wrong 
Atteml  hlA  passion,  and  approve  his  song. 
Like    l*h(f-btifi    thns,    acquiring    unsought 

praise. 
He  catch'd  at  love,  and  ftll'd  his  anus  with 

bays.^ 

The  five  years  1034  to  1039  represent 
the  period  of  Dorothy  Sidney's  career 
as  the  reigning  unmarried  beauty  of 
the  day,  a  beauty  not  leas  charming 
because  not  much  exposed  to  the  glare 
and  excitements  of  town.  During  thl& 
time  Ijuly  Leicester's  correspondence 
with  her  husband  is  nalui-ally  much 
occupied  with  the  question  of  their 
daughter's  marriage  and  the  eligibility 
of  the  various  suitors  who  present 
themselves.  At  one  lime  it  appeared 
likely  that  sliu  would  be  married  to  the 
young  Lord  Devonshire,  whose  sister 
h:ul  been  one  of  her  most  intimate 
friends.  Proposals  were  mode  by  Loi 
Devonshire's  family,  and  Lady  I/eice( 
ter  was  willing,  and  more  than  wiUingi 
to  accept  them.  Negotiations  were 
continued  fur  some  time,  but  without 
effect.  At  one  time  Lady  I^icestei 
believed  that  the  young  man's  pareni 
were  secretly  ti'ying  to  bring  off  a 
match  with  a  great  Frcncli  heiress  ;  at 
another  that  her  own  sister,  J^dy  Cai 
lisle,  was  seeking  to  frustrnie  her  plans, 
Dorothy's  own  views  on  Uie  matter, 
being  of  minor  importance,  are  not 
recorded.  But  the  real  obstacle  seems 
to  have  come  from  the  young  man 
himself,  who  was  in  no  hurry  to  get 
married  ;  and,  on  discovering  the  back- 
wardness of  the  selected  swain,  I^idy 
Leicester  not  unnatundly  withdrew 
from  her  position.  Other  suitors  were 
forthcoming  in  plenty.  Lord  Uussell 
was  spoken  of  ut  one  time,  but  the  Idea 

*  Pbatroi  and  Daphne. 
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went  uo  further.  A  more  serious  cau- 
(]i<Lat«  was  I^ord  Lovelace,  whoso  suit 
was  warmly  pressed  by  Lady  Leicester's 
brother,  Henry  Percy,  aud  in  this  case 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  ^od-will  of 
the  suitor  himself.  Hid  worldly  posi- 
tion, moreover,  was  uaexceptionable. 
Unfortunately, however,  for  the  success 
of  the  scheme,  hia  character  was  very 
much  the  reverse  ;  and  when  he  ap- 
peared at  Penshurst  in  the  character  of 
a  suitor,  it  is  evident  that  lioth  J^ady 
Dorothy  herself  and  her  mother  took  a 
strong  dislike  to  his  manners.  Henry 
Percy  urged  in  vain,  and  the  plan,  after 
some  expenditure  of  temper,  fell  to  the 
ground  before  the  opposition  of  the  two 
ladies.  The  nuiue  of  Lord  Devonshire 
was  again  mooted  by  friends  of  the 
family,  but  without  result,  aud  in  the 
course  of  1639  the  riglu  man  presented 
himself  in  the  person  of  Henry  Lord 
Spencer  (afterwards  Lord  Suu<lerlaud), 
of  the  great  family  of  the  Spencers  of 
Allhorp,  He  was  younger  than  Dor- 
othy, being  barely  nineteeu,  but  his 
character  was  stainless,  Ids  birth  and 
position  beyond  cavil,  and  this  time 
there  was  no  holding  back  on  the  i)art 
of  the  intended  bride.  To  him  Dorotliy 
Sidney  was  married  in  June,  1639,  and 
another  chapter  of  her  life  is  opene<I. 

So  far  the  life  of  .Sacharissa  had  been 
undisturbed,  or  disturbed  only  in  the 
smallest  decree,  by  the  state  of  pul)tic 
affairs  ;  but  the  date  of  her  wedding 
may  serve  to  remind  one  of  the  storm 
which  was  then  impending,  and  wliich 
was  destined  to  involve  in  its  destruc- 
tion the  fortunes  of  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple.  In  1540  the  Scots  crossed 
the  frontier,  and  in  November  of  the 
same  year  the  Long  Parliiunent  held  its 
first  sitting.  In  May  of  the  followini; 
year  Strafford  was  executed,  and  Ix>r(l 
Leicester,  on  Strafford's  own  reeonj- 
mcndatiou,  na  it  is  said,  was  recalled 
from  France  to  succeed  him  as  lord- 
lieutenaut  of  Ireland.  He  was  not, 
however,  allowed  to  depart  to  take  up 
his  duties,  but  was  retained  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  king's  person, 
where  the  moderation,  if  not  the  irreso- 
lution, of  hia  counsels  caused  him  soon 
to  loBC  the  royal  favor  which  for  a  mo- 


ment hiid  been  shown  to  bim.  His 
nxoderaiion  may  have  caused  some  to 
doubt  his  loyalty,  and  the  doubt  would 
he  huensilled  l>y  the  conduct  of  his 
son-in-law,  since  Lord  Spencer  was  one 
of  the  peers  who  were  on  tlie  side  of 
liberty,  and  was  regarded  by  Uie  Par- 
liamentary leaders  us  one  of  their 
supporters.  Like  Falkland  and  Hyde, 
however.  Lord  Spencer  was  driven  to 
the  king's  side  by  the  violence  of  the 
Parliament's  attacks,  and  when  the 
final  rupture  came  he  drew  his  swoni 
with  the  Royalists. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  peace  de- 
parted from  the  house  of  Sidney  too. 
While  Dorothy's  father  estoud  for  the 
king,  her  uncle,  Lord  Nortlniiuberhind, 
and  her  brothere,  Philip  and  Algtirnon, 
were  for  the  Parliament ;  and  her  hus- 
band, tliough  with  the  royal  army,  was 
one  of  those  whose  liearts  were  least  in 
the  struggle,  aud  who  longed  most  ear- 
nestly for  peace.  Five  letters  written 
by  him  to  his  wife  during  the  war  liave 
been  preserved,  and  give  us  our  only 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  witti  his 
chaiticter,  apart  from  the  brief  but 
favondde  nttlice  of  Cbircndon.  He 
wiitcs  mostly  of  the  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  and  does  not  disguise  his  sick- 
ness of  heart.  *^  How  much  I  am  uq- 
salislied  with  the  proceedings  here  1 
have  at  lai^c  expressed  in  several  let- 
ter. ...  If  there  could  be  any  expe- 
dient found  to  save  tlio  punctilio  of 
honor  I  would  not  continue  here  an 
hour.  The  discocitent  that  I,  and  many 
otlier  honest  men,  receive  daily  is  be- 
yond ex|>res>»ion.'*  ^  ^'  If  the  king's,  or 
rather  the  queen's,  party  prevail,  we 
are  in  sad  condition,  for  they  will  bo 
insupportiible  Uj  all,  but  most  to  us  who 
have  opposed  them  ;  so  that  If  the  king 
prevails  by  force  I  must  not  live  ai 
home,  which  is  grievous  to  me,  but 
more  to  yuu."  *  These  fears  did  not 
prevent  htH  doing  his  duly  manfully  at 
Edgebill.  wiiere  he  charged  with  the 
Kin<K's  Guawls.  Part  of  the  following 
winter  he  was  able  to  spend  with  his 
wife  at  Penshurst,  but  when  he  left 
her  in  the  spring  of  1G43,  he  loft  her 

1  9Mrtiarin«,  p.  BBL 
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never  to  relurii.  lx\  June  of  that  y cur 
he  vnxa  crciitufl  Enrl  of  Suiulurlnii<1,  bul 
<3n  the  20t)i  of  September  he  fell  charg- 
iug  up  to  the  pikes  of  the  Loiuh>ii 
tniiiied  haiidH,  in  lUe  hotly  contcstcil 
Ijattle  of  Newbury. 

So  euiletl  Dorothy  Sidney's  short 
married  life.  Four  days  !>eforc  Sunder- 
luiid  had  si<^ued  liimself  in  his  last 
letter  \o  lier  •*  most  pjissioimLely  and 
perfectly  yours/'  and  the  pathetic  let- 
ter in  which  Mr.  Kobert  Suilbury,  then 
tutor  at  Pc-nshui*9t,  ilescribes  the  arrival 
of  the  sad  ucws,  leaves  uo  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  love  which  uuited 
Uiis  well-matched  husband  and  wife. 
*'  I  know  you  lived  happily,  and  so  as 
nobody  but  yourself  could  inen^ture  the 
contenliiient  of  it,"  writes  LonlLeicefs- 
tcr  in  his  admimblc  and  most  louehini; 
letter  of  consolation,  adiling,  •'■  thai 
now  is  i)a3t,  and  I  will  not  llalter  ytm 
so  much  as  to  say  I  think  you  can  ever 
be  HO  happy  in  lliis  life  a^'iiiu  ;  but  this 
<!omfort  you  owe  me,  tliat  I  may  see 
you  bear  this  change  and  your  misfor- 
tunes patiently.""  *  Wi^v  life  of  married 
happiness  had  lasted  little  more  than 
four  years,  and  now  she  was  left,  at 
twenty-six,  a  widow  with  four  rliil- 
<lren,  the  last  born  a  fortuight  after  her 
husbamrs  death.  This  child,  named 
Henry,  died  while  still  quite  young ; 
but  the  others  giew  up,  and  two  of 
them  are  heard  of  a;j:uin  in  histoiy. 
The  eldest,  u  son,  is  well  known  as 
Robert,  Lord  Sunderland.  The  other 
two  were  girls,  of  whom  Dorothy,  the 
eldest,  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
Lord  Halifax,  Sunderland's  contem- 
porary and  rival  ;  while  Penelope,  the 
youngest,  died  unmarried  about  166^. 

WiUi  her  widowlioo*!  a  cloud  settles 
down  over  Dorothy  Sidney's  life,  and 
for  many  years  we  hear  little  of  her. 
So  far  she  has  been  the  lovely  and 
lovable  girl  and  young  wif«,  with  the 
Sidney  charm  and  the  Sidney  Iwauty. 
In  the  years  tlial  follow  we  (iiid  her 
still  charming,  still  beautiful,  in  the 
<:ye8  of  those  wh(»  knew  her,  but  pass- 
ing out  of  the  brilliant  splendor  of 
vouih  to  the  more  sober  charm  of  ina- 

1  SMhArUWt  pp.  lOft.  lot. 


turc  life.  To  her  neighbors  around 
Peushui-st,  where  she  lived  during  the 
SRven  disturbed  years  which  followed 
her  husband's  death,  she  was  an  ideal 
of  womanly  vii-tnci,  and  she  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  i\&  above  the  com- 
mon frailties  and  emotions  of  her  sex. 
("crlain  it  is  that  it  was  a  shock  and  a 
disillusiotnneut  to  them  when  she  did 
what  with  man}'  women  would  have 
beeu  expected  from  the  llrsl,  and  mar- 
ried again.  ThaLabeauliful  and  chunn- 
ing  widow  of  twenty-six  should  have 
admirei-s  was  only  to  be  ext)ected  ;  that 
in  course  of  lime  she  should  accept 
one  of  them  would  certainly  not  have 
been  regarded  as  strange  in  any  one 
of  whose  character  a  less  high  opini<m 
had  been  formed.  Yet  it  is  hard  not 
to  see  in  a  second  marriage  a  failure  iu 
devotion  to  the  first. 

Is  the  reinaluder  of  the  way  so  long 

Thou   need'ot   thr    litilu   bolacc,    thou   the 

strong  ? 
Watch  out  Lhy  watch,  let  weak  ones  doze 

aud  dream. 

Yet  it  is  a  failure  which  few  will  tiud 
it  iu  their  heart  to  blame  severely. 
Lady  Sunderland  had  )>veu  a  widow 
for  nine  yeai-s,  when,  in  July,  1B52, 
she  took  compassion  on  the  long  devo- 
tion of  Mr.  (shortly  afterwards  Sir) 
Robert  Smythe,  or  Smith,  as  Jiis  wife 
habitually  spells  his  name.  T!ie  family 
of  llio  Smylhes  had  a  marriage  cou- 
nectiinv  two  generations  back  with  the 
Sidneys  ;  they  were  neighbors  and  in- 
timate friends,  and  Hotxirt  Smylbe's 
'admiration  for  Dorothy  had  long  been 
n(»torious.  Still  iHjrothy  Osborne,  Iheu 
writing  her  delighlful  letleii*  to  iier 
betrothed,  Sir  William  Temple  (him- 
self an  ancient  and  anient  admirer  of 
Sachanssa),  feels  very  evidently  that 
her  lover's  paragon  lias  Ltkeu  mauy 
steps  nearer  to  common  humanity  by 
this  second  marriagu,  and  shows  a  fine 
indignation  at  the  saying,  luicribed  by 
general  report  to  Lady  Sunderland, 
that  she  had  married  her  new  husbaud 
out  of  pity.  Temple,  too,  joins  in  the 
common  regret  at  this  step  :  *^  she  has 
lost  by  it  nnu;l»  of  the  repute  which 
aha  hud  gained   by  keeping  herself  a 
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•widow.  It  was  then  believed  that  wit 
■and  discretion  were  to  he  reconciled  in 
lier  person  that  have  seldom  been  per- 
suaded to  meet  in  anybody  else.  But 
we  are  all  mortal."  ^ 

This  is  rather  severe,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Temple  was  writing 
a  love-letter ;  and  one  feels  that  if 
Lady  Sunderland  wished  to  marry 
again,  no  one  has  a  right  to  criticise 
her  too  hai-shly.  It  seems  to  have 
been  admitted  that  the  marriage  was  a 
happy  one,  but  we  know  no  details  of 
it,  and,  like  her  llrst  union,  it  was  but 
of  short  duration.  Tlie  exact  date  of 
Sir  Robert  Smythe's  death  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  certain  that  within  a  few  years 
Lady  Sunderland  was  again  a  widow, 
with  one  infant  son  as  the  offspring  of 
lier  second  marriage. 

For  all  this  i)eriod  the  stoiy  of  Lad}' 
Sunderland*s  life  is  quite  obscure.  She 
seems  to  have  lived  mainly  at  Althorp 
until  tlie  coming  of  nge  of  her  eldest 
son,  the  young  Lord  Sunderland^  in 
1662,  and  after  that  date  at  Bouudes, 
uear  Penslnirst,  the  favorite  home  of 
her  second  husband.  In  1659  her 
mother,  Lady  Leicester,  died,  her  Ims- 
band  beiug  with  her  to  receive  her  last 
words  of  farewell  to  himself  and  of 
message  to  her  absent  son,  Algernon, 
then  an  exile  on  the  Continent,  and 
her  other  children,  and  the  old  servants 
of  the  house.  The  picture  of  the 
home  life  of  the  Sidney  faiuily  remains 
perfect  to  the  end.  Loi-d  Leicester 
himself  lived  on  until  1677,  his  later 
years  rendered  more  lonely  by  the  exile 
of  one  child  and  the  marriages  of  oth- 
ers ;  and  of  him  we  hear  little  more. 
"We  part  with  him  in  all  kindness,  as 
one  who  had  been  a  wise  and  good 
father,  even  as  Lady  Leicester  had 
been  a  careful  and  loving  mother. 

AVith  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Lady 
Sunderland^s  life  enters  on  its  second 
part.  We  have  known  her  as  daughter 
and  wife  ;  we  now  see  her  as  mother, 
mother-in-law,  and  grandmother,  and 
us  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  course 
of  political  affairs.  She  had  two  strong 
links  with  them  in  the  persons  of  her 

1  Sacharlssa,  p.  136. 


son  and  Iier  son-in-law.  On  the  one 
band  her  son,  Robert,  Lord  Sunder- 
land, was  now  of  age  and  was  learning 
to  phiy  the  paH  to  which  his  I'ank  and 
abilities  entitled  him  in  public  life. 
On  the  other,  her  eldest  daughter, 
Dorothy,  Iiad  in  1656  been  married  to 
Sir  George  Savile,  subsequently  (1668) 
created  Lord  Halifax.  During  the  as- 
cendency of  Clarendon  and  the  min- 
istry of  the  Cabal,  neither  Sunderland 
nor  Halifax  appear  prominently  on  the 
surface  of  politics ;  but  the  exciting 
yeai-s  which  followed  brought  both  to 
the  front,  and  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  part  of  Lmly  Sunderland's 
correspondence  during  this  period. 

The  virtues  of  the  Sidneys  do  not 
seem  to  have  descended  in  the  female 
line.  Certainly  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  Sunderland,  the  sneak,  the  traitor, 
the  renegade,  was  the  son  of  Doroth}' 
Sidney,  and  of  the  blood  of  Sir  Philip. 
He  was  not  lacking  in  abilities  ;  on  the 
contrary  he  had  only  too  great  a  facility 
for  dealing  iu  politics,  but  he  was 
utterly  wanting  in  principle.  He 
couiled  the  favor  of  each  of  the  king's 
mistresses  iu  turn.  He  was  suspected 
of  Popish  leanings  in  Charles's  reign, 
and  be  became  a  pervert  to  Romanism 
under  James,  and  yet  he  voted  for  the 
Exclusion  Bill  in  obedience  to  the  pop- 
ular pressure  of  the  moment.  Halifax, 
at  least  equally  able,  was  of  very  differ- 
ent moral  temperament.  Unpopularity 
was  no  deterrent  to  him,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  his  leanings  being  habitually 
to  the  weaker  side,  whichever  that 
might  be  for  the  moment.  Unservice- 
able as  a  colleague,  he  was  of  great 
service  to  the  nation  in  those  days  of 
unsettled  politics  and  indeterminate 
parties  ;  and  those  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  intimate  acquaintance  might 
well  feel  pride  in  his  independence  and 
disinterestedness  of  spirit.  Hence  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Lady  Sunder- 
land's intercourse  with  her  son-in-law 
was  far  closer  than  with  her  son  ;  and 
the  wife  whom  the  latter  took,  as  un- 
principled and  as  tortuous  as  himself, 
was  not  likely  to  promote  iacreased 
friendliness  between  them.  Halifax 
lost  his  wife  iu  1670,  but  the  common 
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sorrow  seciU3  ouly  to  Imvc  di-awu  him 
and  her  mother  closer  logelhur.  They 
were  cougeuial  iu  temper,  and  I>a<ly 
Suuduilatid  look  a  mother's  prido  iu 
wai<j1iii)ij  and  a&bistiug  her  sou-iu4aw*fi 
brill iiiut  career. 

Sunderland  imd  Halifax  both  ad- 
vanced to  ii  front  rank  iu  politics  at  the 
«atijc  inoinuut.  Wheu,  Jifier  the  fall  of 
Danby,  Charles  Uicd  Temple's  suhemu 
of  a  new  Privy  Council,  or  Cabinot,  of 
thirty  iiicmbera,  botli  were  included  iu 
the  number  anel  both  were  of  the  iaucr 
nucleus  with  whom  Temple  most  fre- 
quently oouHulLed.  The  great  question 
of  the  following  yeai-s  was  llinl  em- 
bodied iu  the  J^Ixclu^ioti  Bill.  Sunder- 
land, convinced  by  the  preponderance 
of  national  foeljug  in  its  favor,  adheicd 
to  Shaftesbury  and  voted  for  tbo  bill. 
JlaUfax,  disliking  tlie  bill,  and  disliking 
still  more  the  violence  of  those  who 
supported  it,  threw  his  inllueuce  iuLo 
the  opposite  scale,  and,  at  a  great  crisis 
in  the  struggle,  it  was  his  eluqueuco 
alone  that  persuaded  the  Lords  to  reject 
the  bill,  after  the  Commons  liad  passed 
it  by  hirge  mftjorities.  This  is  the 
most  dramatic  moment  of  the  whole 
coute&t,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  Lady 
Sunderland's  pride  aad  delight  in  hei- 
8ou-iu-law's  triumph,  even  though  her 
son's  vole  had  been  upon  the  other 
side,  and  her  warm  indignation  when 
the  disappointed  majority  in  the  Com- 
mons proposed  to  impeach  the  too  suc- 
cessful orator. 

Lady  Suuilerland  was  a  good  letter- 
writer,  chietly  because  she  let  her  feel- 
ings ruQ  away  with  her.  The  warmth 
of  her  emotions  overflows  in  her  corre- 
spondence, and  if  we  only  had  her 
letters  for  the  whole  of  her  life,  we 
should  possess  a  most  vivacious  com- 
meutary  on  the  course  of  public  ailairs. 
Unfortunately  we  have  them  ouly  for 
the  single  year  1*38<*,  thirteen  of  them 
wiition  to  her  *'  brilUaut  and  unprin- 
cipled" young  brother,  Ilenry  Sidney, 
and  the  rest  to  hor  sou-iu-law,  Halifax. 
From  them  we  get  an  insight  into  her 
character  wliich  coutirms  all  that  we 
hear  of  her  from  other  sources.  She 
was  quick  and  impulsive,  i*eady  alike 
with  her  joy  and  her  indignation,  but 


with  a  thoroDglily  warm  and  gooti 
heart  at  the  bolLum.  At  the  age  of 
sixty-three  she  writes  with  as  fresh  and 
lively  interest  in  her  friends  and  their 
affairs  as  it  she  was  just  entering  oa 
the  enjoyment  of  life.  The  gossip  of 
llie  town,  politicid  and  personal,  passes 
through  her  letters  for  the  beuetit  of 
her  correspondents,  but  it  is  when  her 
deeper  feelings  are  moved,  whether  by 
family  matters,  such  as  the  marriage  of 
her  niece,  or  by  political  affairs  relat- 
ing to  tlioae  in  whom  she  was  most 
interested,  that  the  warmness  of  her 
aitcctions  and  keenness  of  her  feelings 
are  most  evident.  To  quote  at  leuglli 
from  her  correspondence  would  be 
overlong,  and  short  citations  would 
gi^'e  no  fair  idea.  The  reader  must  be 
referred  to  Mrs.  Ady's  book. 

With  the  cejsaatiou  of  La*Iy  Sunder- 
hmd's  correspondence,  as  preserved  to 
us,  a  curtain  is  let  down  over  the  abort 
remainder  of  her  life.  AV'e  would  have 
given  umch  to  know  how  she  spoke  of 
the  trial  and  execution  which  ended 
the  life  of  her  high-minded,  though 
jmpractiaible  brother  Algernon,  and  to 
have  heard  her  conunenls  on  the  efforts 
winch  her  beloved  son-in-law  made  to 
save  him,  as  he  had  done  previously  at 
tlie  eiiuiilly  unjust  condemnations  of 
Stafford  and  Kussell.  It  can  hardly  be 
u  coincidence  that  lier  own  death  fol- 
lowed within  little  more  than  two 
months  after  that  of  her  brother.  On 
December  7,  108.3,  Algernon  Sidney's 
bead  fell  on  Tower  Hill.  Ou  February 
25,  16&4,  Dorothy  Sidney,  Countess 
dowager  of  Sunderland,  wiis  buried  in 
the  family  chapel  of  the  Spencers  at 
Brington.  Her  second  marriage  and 
the  h>ng  yeai*8  of  her  wiilowhood  ar& 
wiped  out,  and  her  heart  resta  once 
more  beside  that  of  the  husband  of  her 
youth,  the  father  of  the  children  whose 
careers  she  had  watched  in  her  age. 

In  this  short  narrative  of  Dorothy 
Sidney's  life  we  have  followed  Mrs, 
Ady'a  most  pleasant  and  aitractivo 
book.  "We  have  not  cared  to  examine 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  general  his- 
tory, but  ratlier  to  treat  it  as  a  sketch 
of  the  persons  and  characters  of  the 
Sidneys  of   two  generations.    A   con- 
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Irast  has  i-ecenlly  been  drawn  between 
the  personal  and  scientific  aspeeU  of 
history,  between  history  as  an  accurate 
presentation  of  facts  and  history  as  a 
vivid  delineation  of  character.  In  the 
ideal  history  both  aspects  are  no  doubt 
combined,  but  at  a  lime  when  stress  is 
especially  laid  on  precise  accuracy  of 
detail.  Professor  Froude^s  reminder  of 
the  importance  of  the  other  side  of  the 
shield  is  not  untimely.  To  most  of  us, 
the  details  of  constitutional  history  are 
of  no  vital  importance,  but  to  ali  of  us 
it  is  of  importance  that  great  and  ^ood 
characters  should  be  brought  vividly 
before  us,  iVfter  all,  to  the  world  in 
general,  Plutarch  is  more  valuable  as  a 
historian  than  Aristotle.  Therefore, 
we  liavc  not  attempted  to  check  the 
references  to  general  history  with 
which  Mrs.  Ady's  book  is  full.  The 
main  outlines  arc  correct,  and  that  is 
all  that  is  required  as  a  background  to 
the  real  work  which  she  has  in  hand, 
the  portraiture  of  Dorothy  Sidney  and 
her  friends.  We  may  feel  at  the  end 
that,  after  all,  we  know  very  Utile  of 
Dorothy.  A  few  poems  in  her  honor, 
a  few  letters  from  her  hand,  and  ex- 
tracts from  family  pedigrpcs,  sum  up 
the  whole  tale,  and  yet  wo  feel  that 
somehow  the  charm  is  there,  the  charm 
which  made  Sacharissa  the  divinity 
before  whom  poets  like  AValler  and 
statesmen  like  Temple  bowed  in  her 
youth,  and  the  memory  of  which 
haunted  the  old  writer  in  '*The  Tat- 
ler"  twenty  years  after  her  death,  and 
made  him  feel  that  by  her  side  the 
beauties  of  a  later  day  were  nought, 
<;omparable  to  her  ueither  iu  person 
nor  iu  mind. 


From  BUokirood'a  Magutiie. 
IN  ORCADIA. 

Sometimes  of  an  eveninc  when  run- 
ning noiselepsly  through  llio  channels 
that  separate  the  low,  sandy  islands  of 
the  Orcadian  group,  I  could  have  fan- 
-cied  that  I  was  on  the  Ijigoou.  And 
the  approacli  to  the  capital  by  Scapa 
Flow  is  not  unlike  the  approach  to 
Venice.    After    the    turmoil    of    the 


Pentland  Firth,  after  the  breathless 
struggle  with  the  wild  tides  that  meet 
at  Duunet  Head,  wo  have  reached,  as 
it  seems,  an  inland  lake,  "  where  never 
wind  blows  loudly;"  clusters  of  sad, 
secluded  Islands  lie  about  us  ;  while, 
across  the  belt  of  sandy  bent  straight 
ahead,  the  sunset  strikes  on  tower  and 
steeple.  And  the  impression  deepens 
when,  landing  in  the  magical  twilight 
of  the  North,  we  wander  through  curi- 
ously narrow  and  crooked  lanes  till  we 
enter  the  vast  cathedral,  where  solid 
pillars,  that  almost  rival  St.  Mark's, 
rise  solemnly  into  the  darkness  over- 
head. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all?  we 
ask  ourselves  later  on.  Might  not 
these  ocean-bound  and  wind-beaten 
rocks  have  been  fitly  left  to  seal  and 
aea-gull  ?  Why  should  sane  men,  who 
had  heard  no  doubt  of  happier  cUmcs, 
have  elected  to  pass  their  lives  upon 
barren  islands,  where  no  tree  will  grow, 
where  the  sun  is  rarely  visible  tlirough 
the  AUanLic  fogs,  where  the  sea  is 
bleak  atul  inhospitJible  ?  It  was  a  hai-d 
and  strenuous  life  they  were  force<l  to 
lead  to  keep  the  breath  iu  their  bodies, 
and  their  scanty  harvests  were  won 
by  ceaseless  toil.  And  yet  they  found 
liMSurp.  to  raise  a  miglity  minster,  to 
pile  vast  mounds  over  the  chambers 
where  their  dead  were  laid,  to  drag 
huge  boulders  from  hillside  and  valley, 
and  plant  them  in  stately  circles  for 
woi*ahip  or  sacrilicc.  In  such  a  race 
there  must  have  been  a  good  deal,  not 
ouly  of  the  heroic  element  in  general, 
but  of  the  dogged  obstinacy  that  will 
not  admit  that  it  can  be  beaten.  Nny, 
indeed,  of  something  more. 

They  dreamt  not  of  a  ptsrishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  true  lover  of  Orcadia 
liveSf  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  a  double 
life. 

The  sportsman,  if  he  bo  a  naturalist 
to  boot,  discovers  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  interest  him.  The 
ornithologist  especially  will  find  the 
summer  d.\v  t^o  short.  The  "  plaiutive 
creatures  who  pity  themselves  on  moor- 
lands" (tlmnk  you,  Mr,   Butler  t)  are 
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never  far  off.    Morning  and  eveuiug, 

throiitrU  Ihc  open  wiuilow  which  looks 
out  upon  tlie  buy,  he  heiirs  wai!  of  cur- 
lew and  pipe  of  plover.  While  he  is 
smokiug  his  pipe  in  the  Lwilight,  the 
snipe  hi^h  ovurlientl  arc  wingiiig  their 
way  to  fresh  fields '  and  jiiisturt's  new, 
(Why  they  thus  suddenly  cliange  Ihcir 
feeding-grounds  no  uiiiu  can  tell;  it 
has  soraethiui;  to  do  wiih  tlie  wind  pos- 
sibly, aonielhinjjT  with  coming  slorrn.) 
"What  with  ducks  and  getse  in  the 
mosses  ;  wlmt  with  wnding-birds,  (hm- 
lin  and  whinibrel  and  greeushauk,  on 
the  shore  ;  what  with  the  ganuet  and 
the  skua  and  tlie  Manx  sheerwater  on 
the  open  sea  ;  what  with  grouse  on  the 
moot's  ;  what  with  trout  in  the  lochs  ; 
what  with  such  nire  plants  as  the  wl- 
derVtougue^  and  tlie  liorncd  pond- 
weed,  and  tlie  Fmnida  scoiiciu  f^i^d  the 
Carex  ftilva,  —  tlic  siwrtsnian  who  is 
not  intent  on  killing  only  need  never 
puss  an  idle  hour.^ 

And  for  the  artist  there  are  the  vast 
spaces  of  sea  and  sky  ;  thu  shiniug 
sands  ;  the  glories  of  the  sunset ;  and 
above  and  beyond  all,  the  pageantry 
of  tlie  storm.  For  each  day  a  fresh 
drama  is  ti*ansac.lid  npon  the  heavens. 
The  nioruitig  hours  arij  ofLuu  brilliaiilly 
bright ;  but  ere  midday  the  sun  is  sud- 
denly obscured  ;  the  stonn-cloud  rises 
out  of  the  Atlantic ;  sometimes  the 
wind  and  nun  lash  the  panes  for  hours  ; 
sometimes  the  cltiud  breaks  upon  the 
hills  of  Hoy,  ami  passes  awa3'  like  a 
dream.  The  dinoument  of  the  drama 
is  always  obscure  ;  you  cannot  predict 
what  the  end  will  be  ;  and  so  the  inter- 
est never  fliigs. 

And  among  the  landlocked  bays  and 
through  the  narrow  channels  there  is 
excellent  boating  for  those  who  c^m 
circumvent  the  tides.  L'nless,  indeed, 
you  know  something  of  the  obscure 
laws  wliich  govern  the  ebb  and  flow  of 

1  I  IcDow.  of  course,  that  MUton  wrote  "  vooda ; " 
but  Tfl  bftre  none. 
I  But  the  •purtsnuui  wbo  i«  intent  on  killing 

only  eboulil  b«  warned  tluit  grouac*  (and  snipe  even) 
nrv  dying  out,  uid  that  in  anotlior  year  nr  \wo 
ihero  vllt  be  tew  it  any,  left.  Ungenlal  springs, 
ovembooting.  the  mania  for  eggs.  tbA  «xtviisiou  of 
small  boldingx  into  tbt>  moorland,  untimely  and 
lndiMrtnilnut<t  biiniittK  of  bfulhir,  ar«  Ibe  caiuea 
aaaigaed  by  tboee  who  know  best. 


the  ocean  in  this  network  of  islands, 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  come  to  grief. 
For  round  nuiny  of  llieni  it  runs  like  a 
mill-race.  UeLweeii  Hoy  and  .Stcnnis, 
foriusLance,  Lhe  ebb  is  simply  a  foam- 
ing and  swilling  torrent,  against  which 
sail  and  even  steam  are  powerless. 
That  vast  boily  of  water  pouiing  into 
the  Atlanlic  is  as  irresistible  as  a  Ca- 
nadian rapid.  Rut  if  you  study  the 
tides,  you  can  seek  out  secluded  nooks 
wbc'i'ti  the  Huals  are  basking  on  the 
tangle,  and  the  wild  duck  are  wheeling 
HHind  the  bay,  ami  Ihc  blue-rocks  are 
darliiii;  out  of  tlic  caves,  and  the  grouse 
arc  cvowiug  umoiiLi  the  heather,  anil 
where  (or  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve 
the  peace  is  absolute,  and  silence  un- 
broken save  by  the  shepheixl'a  dog. 

This  is  Orcadia  from  the  outside,  so 
to  spcuk  ;  but  beneath  a  thin  layer  of 
turf  or  peat  there  is  the  historic  or  pre- 
historic Orcadia.  It  is  a  history  of 
immense  antiquity,  —  n  history,  in  the 
sUitcly  words  of  an  old  writer,  ^*  not  to 
be  computed  by  years  of  annual  ning- 
isinites,  but  by  great  conjunclious  and 
the  fatal  periods  of  kingdoms. ^^  Mae- 
showe  and  the  Stones  of  Stenuis  stood 
where  they  stand  before  the  vikings. 
i^une  ;  and  older  than  Stennis  or  Mae- 
showe  arc  the  weapons  and  implements 
in  flint  and  bronze  and  iron  which  are 
dug  up  every  day  in  bog  and  moss,  and 
forwarded  lo  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
Cur&iler.  The  ghost  of  many  a  pri- 
meval Orciuliau.  whose  long  aleep  liax 
been  rudely  disturbed  by  spade  or 
plough,  must  haunt  the  pleasant  and 
hospitable  dwelling  where  all  (hat  re- 
mniuH  of  him  and  his  tempestuuus  lif«^ 
has  been  safely  i>ut  away  under  lock 
and  key  —  each  restless  spirit  of  lUe 
Htorni  on  Itis  tiwn  shelf. 

We  had  seen  Ihe  Stones  of  Stennis 
and  the  Hrochs,  and  Mueshowu,  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Magnus,  and  the 
castles  of  bishop  and  earl  ;  and  whco 
nt  length  we  went  in  our  friend's  yacht 
to  visit  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy,  imagina- 
tion was  still  busy  with  tlic  pale  ghostft 
of  Uie  buried  and  unburied  dead  whose 
rest  we  had  dared  to  break.  The  tu- 
multuous rush  of  the  ebb  Usui  carried 
us  through  the  narrow  sound  into  the 
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wide  western  ocean  ;  nnd  befoee  tlie 
wind  went  dowu  we  liud  pas&ed  Ihe 
Kaim  of  Hoy,  and  tSl.  John's  Heud, 
and  the  loug  buttress  of  cliff  which  was 
raised  no  doubt  to  pi-evcul  the  islnmb 
from  being  swept  bodily  awuy  by  tlie 
Atlauti(5  rollers.  We  had  not  counted, 
however,  upon  un  absolute  cnlm,  and 
hod  meant  to  return  with  the  tide. 
But  when  we  were  told  aftnr  our  even- 
ing meal  that  we  must  wait  where  we 
were  for  the  morning  breeze,  it  did  not 
occur  to  us  to  complain.  The  night 
was  too  exquitiite  fur  sleep  —  for  sleep 
at  least  under  a  slated  roof.  The  balmy 
air  of  the  Gulf  Stream  wna  about  ua. 
Wrapped  in  our  rugs,  we  could  scan 
the  mighty  crags  and  watch  for  the 
moon  to  rise.  Too  exquisite  for  sleep  ; 
and  yet  I  must  have  dozed  ;  for  when 
1  looked  again  the  moou  was  high  in 
heavun. 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  uir  in  the 
sky  or  on  the  water.  The  ocean  was 
flooded  with  pallid  niootdlght  ;  the  heat 
of  the  day  liad  been  converted  into  a 
traosparent  mist  —  a  mist  of  ghostly 
transUguration  —  through  which,  as  in 
a  dream  or  through  a  veil,  we  saw  the 
solid  earth.  There  was  no  sound  save 
that  of  the  moviug  waters  ''at  their 
priest-like  task,"  —  the  tide  that  softlj' 
lapped  the  iron  bases  of  the  hills.  At 
times,  indeed,  a  nuirmur  came  from 
the  rocks  where  in  solid  ranks  thou- 
sands of  parrol-s  and  marrois  sat  beside 
their  nosts.  It  was  the  lirat  watch  of 
uight ;  but  midnight  was  at  hand.  All 
on  boai*d  were  asleep  except  myself 
and  one  seaman  at  the  stern  who  idly 
handled  the  tiller.  We  were  drifting 
Blowly  with  the  tide,  no  doubt ;  but  the 
progress  was  inappreciable.  A  phan- 
tom ship  upon  a  phantom  ocean  I 
Mighty  precipices  hundreds  of  feet  in 
height  rose  out  of  the  water  —  a  bow- 
shot from  us  on  our  right.  The  moon- 
light did  not  touch  them  ;  did  nut  at 
least  pierce  the  gloom  of  tlic  dark  fis- 
sures and  caverns  into  which  the  seals 
stole  noi8(^lesaiy  as  we  passed.  Only 
the  Old  Man  of  Hoy  stood  out  clear 
Against    the    sky  —  eleau-cut    as   by    a 

ife.     But  even  while  wrapped  in  my 


rugs  I  lazily  regarded  this  titanic  pile 
of  weather-beaten  stone,  I  was  aware 
of  a  mystic  change.  Like  the  smoke 
that  issued  from  the  vase  when  Solo- 
mon's seal  wjui  broken,  the  gigantic 
pillar  at  our  side  slowly  assumud  the 
Nemblauue  —  nor  yet  the  semblance 
only  —  of  a  human  form.  1  was  not 
surprised  ;  it  seemed  only  right  and 
fitting  that  the  Titan  who,  during  the 
primeval  conflict  of  elenienUil  forces^ 
had  been  turned  into  stone,  should  be 
permitted  to  coDvei-so  witli  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  later  race.  In  that 
illusive  light,  indeed,  nothing  was  in- 
credible,—  nothing  too  weinl  and  ex- 
travagant for  belief.  Cerium  cat  quia 
impossibile  esty  I  said  to  myself,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  had  said  before  me, 
and  TcrtuUian  before  Sir  Thomoa 
Browne.  The  voice  was  low  and  placid 
and  passionless,  —  serene  with  the  se- 
renity of  an  immeiisurnble  past.  I  did 
nut  dure  at  ru*st  tu  interrupt  the  mon- 
ologue, which  began  in  a  speech  a» 
unknown  to  me  as  the  gurgle  of  the 
guillcmols.  For  ho  did  not  notice  us 
for  a  time  ;  he  was  looking  across  the 
sea,  straight  across  to  Newfoundland, 
whence  the  sunset  had  struck  age  after 
age  upon  his  upturned  face  ;  and  ''  the 
large  utterance  of  the  early  gods,'* 
which  had  grown  quite  archaic  l>eforo 
llouier  was  born,  was  doubtless  his  ua- 
live  tongue.  The  Gaelic  of  the  Garden 
of  Kden,  the  Norse  of  Odin's  Wulhalla, 
can  still  be  construed  by  scholars  ;  but 
TUea  aud  Saturn  are  dumb.  It  could 
nut  wull  be  otherwise,  perhaps  ;  for  — 
lo  judge  from  what  I  heard  that  night 
—  the  language  they  used  must  have 
had  more  atlinity  with  the  sough  of  the 
wind  aud  the  ripple  of  llie  stream  than 
with  articulate  words. 

But  after  a  while  he  appeared  to  be- 
come conscious  that  he  was  no  longer 
alone,  and  that  a  monologue  in  a  dead 
language  was  out  of  place,  and  indeed 
barely  civil.  It  may  be  true  that  Titans 
are  not  naturally  comnmitic;Uive  ;  but 
for  ten  or  twelve  thousand  years  he 
had  led  a  life  of  extreme  seclusion  ; 
and  the  sociable  instiuct  is  deeply 
seated.  How  it  came  about  I  cannot 
exactly  undertake  to  explain  ;   but  ere 
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tuany  minutes  had  passed  I  found  my- 
self, as  matter  of  fact,  engaged  in  am- 
icable convei-saLion  with  my  gigantic 
neighbor,  —  a  convei'saliou  devoted 
raatuly  to  the  more  striking  incidents 
of  his  long,  if  not  varied,  career.  Much 
of  the  couveraatiou  is  lost  —  irrevocably 
lost  ;  but  ft  few  fragments  cling  to  the 
memory. 

The  interchange  of  the  customary 
civililiea  was  followed  by  the  usual  re- 
marks upon  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  By  mutual  consent,  implied 
rather  than  expi*CBsed,  anything  in  the 
nature  of  political  controversy  was 
avoided,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  name 
was  not  even  mentioned.  The  conver- 
sation might  consequently  have  flagged 
had  we  not  accidentiilly  discovered  a 
topic  of  common  interest.  Wc  were 
both  naturalists  ;  and  the  sea-birds  with 
whom  he  had  cultivated  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  who  treated  liim  with  the 
most  absolute  couQdence,  bad  been  my 
special  study.  He  had  known  the 
great  auk  intimately,  and  regretted  Iuh 
untimely  end.  (I  promised,  by  the 
way,  to  lot  him  have  Harvie  Brown's 
monograph,)  But  the  king  was  never, 
he  said,  the  same  bird  after  his  wife's 
death,  and  had  told  him,  indeed,  that 
he  did  not  care  to  live.  Ue  could  not 
honestly  say  that  lie  missed  the  white- 
tailed  eagle  (who had  deserted  his  eyrie 
a  year  ago)  ;  for,  though  a  gentlemanly 
bird  of  good  family,  he  wfis  a  bit  of  a 
glutton,  and  bi»  relations  with  the 
lesser  gulls  were  strained,  and  led  to 
constant  unpleasantness. 

*'  What  amazes  me  most,"  he  went 
on,  'MS  the  freshness  of  interest  which 
the  numberless  generations  of  marrots 
and  parrots  I  have  known  contrive  lo 
maintain.  My  brisk  Ultle  neiglibors 
Dcver  lose  heart.  They  continue  to  lay 
their  eggs  summer  after  summer  with 
an  intrepid  faith  in  the  future  that  never 
fails  them.  One  would  have  fancied 
that  by  this  time  they  might  have  come 
to  see  that  the  game  was  not  worth  the 
•candle.  The  father  and  mother  birds 
have  seldom  opportunity  to  hatch  more 
than  a  brood  or  two  before  they  ai*c  cut 
ofT  ;  and  how  many  of  the  chicks  sur- 
'vive  7     The    perils  of    the    deep    are 


incalculable ;  and  yet  no  experience 
will  convince  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority that  the  life  of  storm  and  stress 
on  which  they  have  entered,  and  from 
which  they  cannot  escape,  is  not  worth 
living.  "Whence  comes  that  seed  of  day 
which  forces  them  to  persevere,  and 
which    the    most    bitter    frost   cannot 

kiirr' 

I  looked  at  him  anxiously  ;  I  was 
afraid  that  his  observations,  ostensibly 
contiued  though  they  were  to  the  par- 
rots and  marrots,  might  have  a  wider 
application.  But  there  was  no  irony  iu 
his  tone,  no  cynicism  on  his  lip  ;  and  I 
ventured  lo  remark  that  when  the 
breeding  season  was  over,  and  the  birds 
liad  scattered,  he  had  possibly  had 
leisure  to  observe  what  his  fellow- 
creatures  (if  I  might  without  impro- 
priety use  the  word)  were  about. 

•■Yes,"  he  continued  thoughtfully, 
**  I  have  seen  something  of  them.  The 
races  of  men  that  make  haste  to  de- 
struction I  But  they  do  not  interest 
WW.  much — as  little  indeed  as  the  mo- 
notonous procession  uf  the  seasons.  I 
have,  however,  more  than  once  talked 
over  their  prospects  with  my  good 
friend  and  neighbor,  the  Dragon  of 
Maeshowe,  who  is  a  shrewd  judge  of 
character,  though  hia  Held  of  observa* 
tion,  no  doubt,  has  been  comparatively 
limited.  When  I  tirst  came  here,"  he 
went  on,  "some  oeonK  ago,  the  scrath 
and  the  phoca  had  the  islands  pretty 
much  to  themselves.  They  led  aa 
easy  life,  — Hsh  were  plentiful,  and  the 
weather  was  fine,  AVo  h.ive  no  such 
summers  now  as  we  had  then,  and 
salmon  aud  sea-trout  have  become 
comparatively  scaroo.  Indeed  the  sal- 
mon, I  hear,  has  left  us  for  good. 
That  goldeu  age  of  peace  and  plenty 
cjtmc  to  an  end  when  the  first  boatload 
of  bearded  rovers  was  driven  by  stress 
of  weatlier  upon  our  shores.  These 
sailed  away  and  brought  back  olhei-a 
—  men  and  women  who  bred  and  mul- 
tiplied—yea, multiplied  exceedingly. 
That,"  he  concluded,  "  is  the  whole 
8toi7  —  a  Blory  as  tedious  as  it  is 
trivial." 

"But,"  I  interrupted,  *' consider  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  !  ^' 
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*'  What  is  progress  ?"  he  responded. 
•**  As  it  does  not  occur  iu  the  vocabu* 
larics  I  have  cousuUcd,  it  is  a  word,  I 
presume,  that  has  been  only  recently 
coined.  May  I  ask  you  to  be  good 
enougfh  to  define  what  it  embraces  ?" 

"  Oh  —  progress  —  progress  —  why, 
my  dear  sir,  every  one  knows  what 
progress  means.  Progress  is  the  tele- 
graph, the  telephone,  the  half-penny 
paper,  the  right  to  vote  as  you  please, 
aixty  miles  an  hour  by  express " 

"That  will  do."*he  replied  gravely  ; 
*'I  shall  not  trouble  you  further.  I 
find  that  in  effect  the  phrase  must  have 
l>een  in  use  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber anything.  Even  in  these  remote 
islands  it  is  a  household  word.  You 
have  seen  my  friend  Cursiter's  museum 

kof  Orcadian  antiquities  ?  So  you  know 
aomelhing  of  our  history.  We  have 
had  the  dint  age,  and  the  bronze  age, 
And  the  age  of  Mucshowe  and  the 
Stones  of  St«nnis,  and  the  devout  medi- 
aeval nge  which  built  the  great  church 
at  St.  Olaf,  and  the  modern  secular  ago 
which  built  the  squalid  little  barn  in 
which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  sat 
last  Sunday.  But  what  has  come  of  it 
all  ?  Do  you  nteau  to  tell  me  that  you 
are  happier  or  handier  or  wiser  all 
round  than  the  men  who  shaped  the 
flints  and  hammered  the  bronze  ? 
Only  consider  what  invention  and  inge- 
nuity were  required  to  light  the  first 
fire,  to  wing  the  first  arrow,  to  fashion 
tlie  first  frying-pan,  to  boil  the  firat  leg 
of  mutton.     Ce  tVest  que  le  premier  pan 

■  qui  coute  ;  when  the  initial  ditUculty  has 
been  overcome,  you  are  within  measur- 
able distance  of  the  printing-press  and 
■  the  spinning-jenny." 
"True,"  I  answered;  "but  on  the 
ethical  side  you  must  surely  admit  (if 
you  are  not  an  absolute  pagan)"  —  I 
could  see  that  he  winced  at  the  Impli- 
cation —  *'  that  we  have  outstripped  our 
fathers.  The  rapacious  instinct  has 
been  subdued.     The  wolf  who  worried 

■  the    sheep   has  been    tamed   into   the 
eheep-dog.      That    is 


what  Professor 
Huxley  maintains." 

"That,  too,  was  the  contention  of 
Zeus  and  the  younger  gods  whcu  they  '  your  own  poets  has  said 
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turned  us  out  of  heaven.  But  you 
know  how  Zuus  behaved  himself,  and 
what  kind  of  place  Olympus  heciime  ? 
Be  sure  that  the  slicep-tlog  is  still  a 
wolf  at  heart.  With  the  least  encour- 
agement the  native  snvageness  will 
assert  itself.  Paris,  tlicy  tell  me,  is  the 
centre  of  your  civilization,  and  yet  you 
will  hardly  deny  that  the  Parisian 
petroleuse  is  just  the  wild-cat  over 
ngiun.  The  puzzle,  my  ingenuous 
young  fncnd,  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 
Evolution  can  only  evolve  ;  it  does  not 
create.  How  are  you  to  get  out  of 
yourself?  Can  the  Ethiopian  change 
his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ? 
What  you  call  progress  is  raei-oly  tlie 
change  of  manners  —  due  to  bit  and 
bridle,  to  the  scavenger  aud  the  police- 
man ;  the  essential  element,  the  domi- 
nant and  determining  factor,  remains 
the  same.  The  tide  of  mortal  affnii-s 
is  like  the  tide  of  the  ocean  ;  by  an  in- 
variable law  the  flood  is  followed  by 
Uie  ebb.  Huxley  —  if  it  be  the  Hux- 
ley I  knew  when  speech  was  pellucid 
as  the  mountain  spring,  aud  logic  cut 
like  a  sword  —  will  tell  you  as  much; 
for  Huxley,  like  myself,  is  a  survival. 
Has  he  not  confessed  indeed  that  you 
have  reached  the  stage  —  the  fatal 
stiige  in  national  life  —  when  the  duties 
of  the  individual  to  the  SUite  are  for- 
gotten, aud  his  tendencies  to  self-as- 
sertion are  dignified  by  the  name  of 
rights  ?  " 

"  But  Mr.  Huxley  admits  that  the 
ethical  force  will  prove  superior  to  the 
cosmic,  aud  that  the  return  to  tlie  ruth- 
less aud  unscrupulous  struggle  for  ex- 
istence which  we  call  barbarism " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  (or  wua  it 
only  an  optical  delusion  ?),  and  I  fan- 
cied that  I  heard  a  contemptuous 
whistle,  which,  however,  may  have 
come  from  a  half-awakened  curlew,— 
fur  the  dawn  w;is  at  hand. 

"Even  your  most  lucid  thinker  can- 
not escape  from  his  environment," 
he  answered;  and  then  he  added  — 
"Neither  you  nor  he,  intlecd,  can  be 
expected  to  recognize  and  appreciate  as 
I  do  the  essential  truth  of  what  one  of 
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He  might  not:  —  No,  though  &  primeval 

God; 
The    Sacred    Seasons    might    not    be    dld- 

lurbwi/* 

He  win  exaspenxtingly  cool,  and  I 
was  rather  ueLLlcd  ;  so  I  said  slowly, 
lookiug  him  stniight  in  the  face,  *'  Do 
you  mean  to  lussuro  me,  my  venerable 
friend^  on  your  word  of  honor,  as  a 
Titan  and  a  philosopher,  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  ?  '' 

*^Well,"  said  the  Old  Man,  after  a 
prolonged  pause  (it  may  be  that  he  waa 
wearied  by  my  pcrlinacity),  **  it  is  pos- 
sible that  I  am  doing  you  less  thnn 
justice.  I  beg  your  pardon.  But  it  is 
only  of  late  years  —  only  the  other  day, 
indeed  —  that  my  attention  has  been 
directed  to  a  i)mctice  for  which  in  my 
expcrieuce  no  precedent  can  be  fuund. 
The  art  Is  dtslinctively  moderu,  if  not 
characleriatically  Engtisli.  In  this  re- 
spect I  am  ready  to  admit  that  you 
have  not  been  anticipated.  Look 
there  I  "  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the 
opposite  bluiT,  on  which  in  monstrous 
characters  a  facile  but  audacious  brush 
had  inscribed  llicse  words  :  — 

Pratt's  Little  Liver  Pills. 


BUNTINE'S  POWDER  FOR  BUGS. 
Thoius'H  Soft  Soap 

IS  THE  BEST. 

TRY  aim   CASTOR   OIL. 

The  day  wa^  breaking  ere  I  had  spelt 
out  the  last  word,  aud  when  I  turned  to 
the  Old  Man,— 

"There  is  a  breeze  in  tlie  otHug," 
said  the  skipper,  touching  his  cap. 
**We  shall  have  it  directly.  We  did 
not  care  to  waken  you,  Mr.  Shirley  ; 
but,  now  that  the  tide  has  turned,  we 
shall  be  at  Stromncss  in  an  hour.'^  ^ 

■  Wo  inA7  gather  from  the  report  of  a  convervA- 
Uoii  In  tho  HouM)  of  ContmooB  the  otlier  djiy,  that 
tho  mrt  to  which  thn  Old  Miui  uC  lloy  r«ferro<l  Is 
oaltira.t«d  over  a  wide  area :  — 

"  Mr.  Boalboia  ukftd  the  prealdantof  the  Board 
of  ARrionltnri' whether  ho  cotild  tako  any  itcpit  to 
prerent  the  face  nt  thf  ommtrp  helnirdlsflinirM  br 
the  adrertlHoiciibi  of  Tendon  of  quack  mediottwfl  ? 


That  Sabbath  day  was  long  memora- 
ble to  us.  The  breeze  that  wafted  us 
slowly  along  the  coast  had  come  with 
the  Gulf  Stream  from  tropical  islands, 
and  was  soft  and  mellow.  Stromues» 
was  only  half-awake  when  we  passed 
into  Suapa  Flow  ;  a  purple  haze  rested 
on  the  hills  of  Hoy  ;  and  though  now 
and  again  we  saw  a  group  of  country 
people  ou  their  way  to  churcU,  and 
though  far  off  there  was  a  clamor  of 
sea-gulls,  the  peace  was  absolute  and 
unbroken.  The  beatilic  hush  of  the 
seventh  day  had  fallen  upon  us.  Na- 
ture, like  man,  was  at  rest  from  her 
labors.  Even  the  shy  wild  birds  knew 
that  they  were  safe  —  sale  while  the 
brief  truce  lasted.  Eldcrduck  and  black 
guillemot,  loo  lazy  to  tiy,  too  confident 
to  dive,  looked  the  "  auld  enemy  "  fear- 
lessly iu  the  face.  It  was  growing  dark 
before  we  dropped  our  anchor  beside 
tho  Chapel  of  the  Rock.  The  service 
was  closing ;  they  were  singing  their 
evening  hymn.  It  is  a  hyniu  made 
solely  for  pastoral  and  seafaring  pt^ople 
who  are  sorely  trieli  by  wind  aud  evil 
weather,  and  has  uo  place  iu  the 
aiilborized  mainland  version.  *'  Tho 
K'en  briui^'s  a'  Hauie,"  they  call  it 
(after  the  beautiful  old  proverb),  and  it 
is  set  to  Mendelssohu's  music  :  *  — 


"  Mr.  H.  Qarduer  said  that,  apeaklnK  from  tbo 
Kstbetio  standpoint  only,  bo  sliared  the  views  of 
the  bouorabte  uiumbcr  In  regard  to  tbt*  liiArtiitio 
result*  of  tho  praetioo  In  qucMioii ;  but  he  had  DO 
powvr  to  hit4*rfere.  He  could  not  say  he  wax  sur- 
priitod  to  Hud  tbe  uwuors  and  occiipteni  of  agricul- 
tural land  Khould,  under  <rxtstii)g  clrxiuiuBtanees, 
be  unable  to  mint  the  temptation  held  out  to  than 
by  wlTortisiiitf  contraetors.    (Laughter.) 

"  Mr.  Biiulimin  a^ked  vhetht^r,  if  furmerA  took  to 
cultivfttliig  urupK  of  pictorial  and  other  advertlae- 
meiitJi,  tbti  r1)j;ht  honorable  geutlenuui  would  con- 
sider the  advisabllitr  of  iutrixluclng  a  (MfitroUiuK 
and  regulating  bill  tu  urder  that  the  ameultles  of 
rural  dlstriets  miKht  be  presorvod  ? 

"  Mr.  Ft.  Gardner  naid  he  waa  not  preparttd  to  ad- 
lult  ttiat  the  authority  uf  the  Board  of  Agricultt 
exteDd«d  oTer  *  the  face  of  the  country.'    Nor  wi 
he  quite  sure  that  the  duties  of  the  Board  Inrolvi 
tho    reiitrainhif  of   advcrtfaemonta  of  this  hind, 
(Launhter.) " 

Mr.  Huxley  do68  not  doabt  that "  some  day  we 
Hhall  arrive  at  )in  urHlerstnndlng  of  the  evolutioa 
of  the  u-gthetlc  faeuMy  ;  "  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that 
that  uodervtandihg  has  not  yet  boon  oftlclally 
.nrrlvetl  at,  and  that,  the  niltiUter  of  a^rlouhure  la 
In  the  mean  time  "  poirerleas  to  Interfere." 

'  Adncio  non  troppo  tn  E  major,  from  the  "  U^ 
der  olme  worte," 
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)n  the  hills  the  wind  Is  sUarp  and  cold, 
The    sweet  young  gnissea  wither  on  the 

wold, 
And  we,  O  Lord,  have  wandered  from  thy 
fold; 

But  eveuing  brings  ub  home. 

Among  the  misU  we  stiunbled,  and  the 

rocks 
Where  the  brown  lichen  whitens,  and  the 

fox 
Watches  the  straggler  from  the  scattered 

flocks ; 

But  evening  brings  us  home. 

The  sharp  thorns  prick  us,  and  our  tender 

feet 
ArecQtand  bleeding,  and  the  lambs  repeat 
Their  pitiful  complaints,  —  oh,  rest  is  sweet, 
When  evening  brings  us  home. 

We  have  been   wounded  by  the  hunter's 

darts. 
Oar  eyes  are  very  heavy,  and  our  hearts 
Search  for  thy  coming,  —  when  the  light 

departs 

At  evening,  bring  ua  home. 

The  darkness  gathers.     Through  the  gloom 

no  star 
Rises  to  guide  us.     We  have  wandered  far. 
Without  thy  lamp  we  know  not  whcro  we 

are. 

At  evening  bring  us  home. 

The  clouds  are  round  us,  and  the  snow- 
drifts thk'ken. 

O  thou  dear  K>hepherd,   leave    us  not  to 
sicken 

In   the  waste  night, — our  tardy  footsteps 
quicken  ; 

At  eveuing  bring  us  home. 
It  waa  only  a  coincidence,  no  doubt ; 

but  I  said  to  myself,  m  wo  puMt'd  the 

diogy    aahore,    that    I    had    sunieliuw 

found  nn  nnawcr  to  the  gloomy  vatici- 

natiuus  of  the  Titan. 

Shirley  of  Balmawtiapple. 

P.S. — It  has  been  insiuunled,  I 
know,  that  llie  couversntion,  which  I 
have  endeiivored  to  record  to  tlie  best 
of  my  nbility,  did  not  in  point  of  fact 
take  place,  and  that  the  oxUlence  or 
the  deluaioti  (delusion,  forsooth!)  may 
be  traced  to  a  more  or  less  hazy  remi- 
nisconce  of  a  reported  interview  witli  a 
mummy.  But  if  you  can  converse  with 
a  mummy  who  has  been  dead  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  why  not  with  the  Old 


Man  of    Hoy,  who    is    certainly    still 
there  ? 

Though  there  Imve  been  maliciouft 
rumors  to  the  contrary,  1  am  bound  tt> 
say  that  our  G.  O.  M.  (as  we  came  li> 
call  him  ia  the  freedom  of  family  iuter* 
couree)  was  scmpulously  polite.  Tho 
vexed  quesiiou  of  "  bracing  aii*,'*  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  domes- 
tic dissension,  was  the  only  one  on 
wbich  we  seriously  disagreed  ;  and  (ho 
slight  misunderstanding  was  speedily 
composed. 

"  You  are  still  at  the  Hermitage  ?  "" 
he  said. 

1  ndniilted  that  we  wore. 

**  Don't  you  tlnd  it  damp?"  he  in- 
quired, in  the  lone  ono  employs  when 
addressing  the  victim  of  cliroiiic  rheu- 
matism. I  was  templed  to  point  out 
that  his  own  position  (in  tea  fathoms  of 
water)  coul<l  hardly  be  called  dry ;  but 
1  forbore. 

*' Yes,"  ho  continued,  "  it  is  rather 
in  a  hole  ;  aiul  for  my  own  part  I  pre- 
fer a  free  curreut  of  air  —  such  as  wo 
have  on  this  const ;  but  1  presume  It 
suits  yon."  The  retort  that  a  succes- 
siou  of  Atlautic  gales  would  Iry  the 
soundest  constitution  wiis  obvious  ;  but 
I  said  only  that  for  miuds  innocent  am] 
quiet  the  most  sheltered  monastic  re- 
treat (celibacy  not  being  imperative) 
might  have  cliarms  of  its  own  :  — 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees. 

it  is  only  fair  to  add  tlmt  tlie  Old 
Man's  familiarity  willi  modern  EngliHli 
litemturc  wiu*  highly  creditable.  Cheap 
editions  of  our  slundurd  poets  circulate 
iu  these  northern  parts,  aud  to  them  ho 
may  have  had  access ;  but  by  what 
route  nn  early  copy  of  Mr.  Huxley's  re- 
cent discourse  on  evolution  aud  ethics 
h;ul  reached  him,  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
plain. He  is  obviously  a  warm  admirer 
of  that  pre -eminently  lucid  writer; 
lliou^h  he  is  mistaken,  I  fancy,  in 
holding  that  Mr.  Huxley  is  nothing  if 
not  critical.  One  who  is  a  critic  only 
could  not  have  written  such  a  sentence 
as  this  :  — 

I  ventm^  to  coimt.  it  an  improbable  sug- 
gestion that  any  such  i>er3on  —  a  man.  Irt 
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lUftay.  who  has  well-nigh  reached  his  three- 
score yeant  aiiil  ten,  and  ha5i  graduawd  lu 
&1I  the  facuUlt^s  uf  human  n'hiLionships  ; 
who  h&A  taken  hi.i  nhare  in  all  iht^  diiep 
joys  and  deeper  anxieties  whit-h  cling 
about  them  ;  who  has  fell  the  burden  of 
younR  lives  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  has 
stood  alone  with  his  dead  before  the  ahyss 
of  the  Kternat,  —  has  never  had  a  thought 
beyond  negative  criticism.  It  stiems  to  me 
incredible  that  such  an  one  can  liave  done 
his  day's  work,  always  with  a  light  heart, 
with  no  senso  of  respuiisibtlity,  no  terror  of 
that  which  may  appear  wlien  the  factitious 
veil  of  Isis — the  thick  web  of  fiction  man 
has  woveu  round  Nature — is  stripiwd  off. 

IL  may  he  obaerve<l,  iu  conclusion, 
thnt  our  veiy  latest  school  of  thought 
docs  not  appear  to  look  forward  with 
implicit  conlidence  lo  Ihe  future  of 
"  Frtnsress/'  Thus  Mr.  Leslie  Ste- 
plien  :*  — 

Popular  writers  are  fond  of  describing 
Utopias  in  wliith  man's  power  over  Nature 
has  indeflnitely  Increased,  and  machinery 
been  employed  to  hitherto  unimaginable 
results.  An  imaginative  writer  might.  I 
fancy,  employ  himself  to  equally  good  i)ur- 
pose  in  describing  a  stAte  of  things  In  wliicli 
some  mechanical  discoveries  should  remain, 
but  serve  only  as  a  memorial  of  a  distant 
past,  their  princljiles  forgotten,  their  usi*. 
only  known  by  tradition  ;  in  which  the 
power  of  discovery  should  have  perished, 
and  a  ste&m-engine  be  the  object  of  super- 
stitious reverence  —  like  agwi  in  the  hands 
of  a  savage — as  a  mysterious  siu^ival  from 
the  days  of  the  ancient  demigods.  To  bring 
about  such  a  result  it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary so  far  to  emasculate  tlie  intellect  ttiat 
men  should  be  reluctant  to  encounter  the 
labor  necessary  for  extending  the  bonlers 
of  science.  There  are  abundant  precedents 
for  decay  as  well  as  for  progress,  and  re- 
gions enough  in  which  autliorlly  has  suc- 
ceeded in  shifting  the  Impulse  to  active 
thought.  Why  should  we  regard  sucli  an 
ellipse  of  intellectual  enei^  **  henceforth 
impossible  ? 

8uch  warnings  coming  from  our  most 
alrenuous  thiukers  may  prolilnbly  be 
Iftid  lo  lie^irt  by  those  who  fancy  that 
manhood  suffrngG  ou  the  ouc  baud,  aud 
sixpenny  telegrams  on  the  other,  mean 
Uic  Milleuuiutn.  S.  ofB. 

1  An  ABiio»tlc*»  Apology,  and  other  Sisaya.  By 
Leslie  Stophcu.    liondon,  1BS3. 


From  Xxtngman'i  MagaxiDe. 
ON  LEOPARDS. 


TiiK  leopard  is  not  a  very  welUknowa 
wild  hi3a»t.  It  has  occui)icd  only  a 
cuniparativuly  AmsM  space  iu  the  pop- 
iiUir  liicralurc  of  natural  history.  It 
is  only  casually  mentioned  in  Frank 
Jiuukiaud's  "  Curiosities  of  Natural 
ilistoiy."  The  hite  Mr.  Wood  gave  a 
very  meagre  account  of  it  iu  his  favor- 
ite book.  It  is  probable  that  there 
may  be  some  authentic  explanation 
bow  aud  why  tlie  leopard  found  such  a 
prominent  place  in  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  Knglnnd,  but  I  caouut  lay  handt 
on  it.  It  is  true  that  national  emblems 
are  not  always  happily  selected  ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  fearful  fowl  that  does 
duty  iu  Ameiica  for  an  eagle  ;  or  the 
imaginary  creature  with  two  necks  and 
two  heads  that  is  found  on  the  standard 
of  Auistiia  as  the  typical  eagle  of  that 
country.  In  Eugland  we  have  set  up 
three  leopards  on  the  royal  flag,  and 
perhaps  the  number  or  quantity  is 
supposed  to  make  up  for  the  quality  of 
the  beast.  The  leopard  is,  in  my  opiu- 
ion,  rather  a  vulgar  animal.  It  is  vul- 
gar iu  two  senses.  It  ia  very  common 
iu  uuiuy  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  aud 
its  general  habits  are  low,  cowardly, 
aud  sneaking.  Its  redeeuiiug  quality 
ia  that  it  has  considerable  beauty  of 
fiH*m  and  fur.  So,  for  tlial  matter, 
has  almost  every  one  of  Uie  cat  tribe. 
During  a  long  residence  in  India  I 
became  tolerably  familiar  with  leop- 
ards. I  once  kept  two  little  cubs  about 
llirec  months  old,  but  when  in  my 
iuexperience  I  bad  them  washed  with 
sonp  and  water  to  get  rid  of  their  fle 
they  resented  the  insult  aud  died, 
never  really  liked  leopards.  Mr.  Wood, 
the  imluralist,  describes  them  as  crea- 
tures of  almost  inofTenslve  habits,  but 
enemies  to  poultry  and  fatal  lo  fowls. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  I  have  recently 
eoen  an  account  in  an  Indian  paper  of 
a  Jeopard  that  killed  in  the  course  of 
eighteen  months  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  human  beings.  Such  a 
murderous  Iniast  never  came  within  my 
cognizance,  though  I  fear  that  the  story 
was  true.  I  will  now  try  to  put  to- 
gether a  few  reminiscences  of  my  owa 
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experiences  willi  leopards  for  a  period 
extending  over  iweniy  years  and  more 
in  lK>wer  Bengal. 

The  first  lime  that  I  saw  a  wild  leop- 
ard in  the  jungle  might  have  been 
easily  the  last  Lime  fur  my  seelu'^  »ny 
wild  loopanls.  I  was  creeping  along 
under  the  trees  on  the  slope  of  one  of 
the  little  hills  at  Chittngong,  just  in- 
side the  tAngled  fringe  of  biiarts  and 
gnisses  nt  the  edge  of  the  covert.  I 
was  stalkinij,  or  rather  sneakiu'',  after 
one  of  those  beautiful  pheasants  which 
we  U9e<!  to  <;all  the  mathoora  {Enploca- 
mns  HorfiJield\)y  and  listening  for  its 
footfall  on  the  dry  leaves,  for  this 
pheasant  rather  disregards  the  precau- 
tion of  moving  silently.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  slight  noise  of  a  broken 
twig  on  the  projecting  bninch  of  a  tree 
almost  overhead  in  front  of  me.  A 
glance  showed  to  rae  a  leopard  stretched 
out  along  the  branch  and  gazing  ear- 
nestly into  tbe  bushes  below  it.  The 
leopant  was  hunting  the  mathoora  after 
his  fashion,  hopii»g  to  pounce  on  It 
from  the  tree.  He  was  so  intent  on 
his  work  that  he  seemed  not  to  have 
heard,  or  smelt,  or  seen  me.  In  a 
moment  I  raised  my  gun  and  tired  a 
chai*ge  of  No.  5  shot  into  his  head  just 
behind  the  ear.  The  leopard  fell  dead 
almost  at  my  feet,  nearly  all  the  shot 
having  penetrated  the  brnin.  But  if  I 
had  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  see  tbe 
leopard,  and  also  to  kill  it  dead,  it 
might  perhaps  have  jumped  down  on 
me  and  broken  my  neck,  or  in  its  dying 
struggles  it  might  have  bitten  and 
mauled  me.  It  was  grent  luck  for  me, 
but  barl  hick  for  the  leopard.  It  was  a 
very  handsome  young  beast,  apparently 
full-grown,  though  leopards  vary  so 
much  in  size  and  length  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  when  one  of  them  has 
reached  maturity.  This  adventuie 
Jmppened  many  years  ago.  I  siUI 
have  the  animaPs  skin,  but  it  looks 
rather  dingy  and  dirty  now. 

Some  persons  are  of  opinion  tbiit  the 
likin  of  a  leopard  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  productions  of  nature.  Xo 
two  skins  are  exactly  alike  in  the  size 
and  position  uf  the  spots,  and  almost 
every  spot  differs  slightly  from  another. 


If  any  one  wishes  to  judge  for  him- 
self, let  him  walk  down  Regent  Street; 
and  look  at  tbe  leopard  skins  hanging 
in  the  fur-shops  there.  It  seems  a 
rather  hard  saying,  but  the  people  wlio 
cutu  and  preserve  these  sklus  make 
some  of  them  look  more  beautiful  than 
when  they  are  on  the  live  animal. 
Let  any  one  go  to  the  Zoo  and  look  at 
the  living  creatures  and  admiix>  their 
graceful  fonns,  and  the  inlinite  variety 
of  their  spotted  skins.  But  they  need 
to  have  sunshine  on  them,  nnd  sun- 
shine cannot  be  brought  directly  to 
bear  on  the  leopards  iu  the  Liou  Ilimse, 
On  tlic  few  summer  days  on  which 
they  can  he  let  out  into  the  large  iron- 
barred  enclosures  behind  the  Lion 
Ilouse  they  look  much  better,  but  still 
the  skins  arc  more  or  less  dirty,  and 
they  want  the  gloss  that  Uiey  ought  to 
have.  Tlie  best  living  leopard  that  I 
ever  saw  in  captivity  was  in  tbe  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  at  Marseilles,  where  a 
large  cave  has  been  so  artfully  dug  out 
of  the  hillside  that  a  projecting  point  of 
rock  stretches  out  into  the  sunshine, 
and  the  leopards  delight  to  He  on  it. 
As  wo  passed  by  there  was  a  leopanl 
lying  basking  in  the  sun,  nnd  his  skin 
was  a  picture  of  natural  beauty.  Any 
visitor  to  Marseilles  will  do  well  to  go 
and  see  the  Zoo  there,  if  it  be  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  leopnrds. 

It  may  be  rather  a  suiiirise  to  learn 
that  there  are  not  a  few  people  who 
deny  the  existence  of  a  leoimrd.  They 
call  it  a  panther,  nnd  profess  not  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  a  leopard.  It 
is,  bowftver,  desirable  to  consider  their 
arguments  respectfully.  Horace  wrote 
the  line,  '^Diversum  confusa  genua 
panlbera  camelo,"  and  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection  this  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest instances  In  which  the  nninud  is 
mentioned  as  a  panther  by  a  classic 
writer.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of 
the  case  again9t  the  leopard.  A  friend 
of  mine  is  llic  fortunate  possessor  of 
Ilip.  large  foliit  entitled  *'  Area  Noe,** 
written  in  mediwval  Latin  by  Dr.  Atha- 
nasius  Kirchcr  and  publisbcd  at  Am- 
stenlam  a.d.  IG75.  In  tliis  work,  Dr. 
Kireher,  wlio  Wiu*  a  very  learued  mau 
in  his  time,  has  given  separate  pictures 
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of  all  the  nuimals  that  went  into  tlie 
ark,  and  he  has  also  prcstiited  to  us 
the  portmiLs  of  the  auiiu:tls  that  were 
7iot  lakon  into  the  ni'k.  Amongst  these 
exclmiett  auiiiials  he  plaoes  the  leopard, 
or  Uopardus.  l*he  reason  given  by  hitiv 
is  this  —  tliat  the  !eo])ard  is  a  hybrid 
nuinial.  n  compound  of  (he  liou  and  the 
paitl  or  panther.  On  tliu  same  princi- 
ple Noali  is  bai<l  to  have  excluded  tlie 
cameloi)ardf  as  a  hybrid  eonihination  of 
tlie  camel  and  the  pard.  Other  ani- 
inalB,  audi  as  niuleii,  were  not  admitted 
for  simihu'  reasons  ;  and  it  Bocins  to 
follow  that  Di'.  Kjrcher  believed  that 
Noah  called  (lie  aiiimala  in  his  time  by 
their  Hreek  numes.  It  is  only  fair  U> 
add  that  Noah  (iid  not  take  wiib  him 
what  are  called  the  aiuphihious  ani- 
inatSf  sucli  as  tlie  hippopotamus  and 
the  crocodile  and  the  otter,  who,  ilh 
tite  showman  said,  *' can't  live  upon 
laud  and  die  in  the  water."  Dr.  Kir- 
chcr  has  also  supplii'd  the  likeness  of 
the  mermaid,  for  whom  there  was  no 
jidmissinu  into  the  ark.  She  is  decid- 
edly, as  Horace  wrotc»  mulier  jomwsa 
tntpentt.  Presumably  she  was  looked 
on  by  Noah  aa  a  hybrid,  a  very  undi;- 
sirable  cojobinalion  of  womitn  and  lisli. 
IJe  thi.s  as  it  may,  it  apparently  did  injt 
much  signify  to  mermaids  in  general. 
X)oubtless  there  hiive  been  just  as 
many  mermaids  since  the  Flood  as  there 
wero  before  the  Flood, 

To  return  to  the  leopard,  Dr.  Kir- 
cher's  theory  regarding  the  animal  was 
undoubtedly  iu  accordance  with  the 
genei-al  opinion  of  his  lime.  Dr.  John 
Anderson,  one  of  our  best,  but  uoi 
best-known,  naturalisis,  writes  thus  in 
a  book  published  by  him  in  1883 : 
"The  fdiH  pardus^  like  the  lion  and 
tiger,  was  well  known  to  (he  ancients, 
who  had  n  curious  superatltlou  regard- 
ing it,  that  survives  more  or  less  to  the 
present  day,  and  gives  rise  to  frequent 
discussions  as  to  the  8ui)poscd  diiTer- 
ence  between  the  panther  or  pard,  and 
the  leopard.  It  was  thought  not  to  be 
actually  the  same  animal  as  the  pan- 
ther or  pard,  but  to  be  a  mongrel  or 
liybrid  between  the  male  pnrd  and  the 
lioness ;  hence  it  was  called  the  lion- 
panther  or  leopardus.     This  error,  as 


Archbishop  Trench  tails  us,  haa  lasted 
into  modern  times.  Thus  Fuller  says, 
'  Leopards  and  mules  ure  properly  no 
creatures.'  Iu  reality,  however,  the 
names  paixl^  panther,  and  leopard  have 
reference  to  oue  and  the  same  animal." 
I  believe  that  all  scientific  zoologists 
are  of  the  same  opitiiun  ua  Dr.  Ander- 
son. But  iu  India  there  are  some  En- 
glish sportsmen  who  still  imagine  that 
there  is  a  difTereuce  between  a  panther 
and  a  leopard.  In  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay the  animal  is  almost  invariably 
called  a  panther.  Tlie  Bengal  presi- 
dency, in  its  military  jurisdiciion,  is  so 
extensive,  reaching  from  the  borders 
of  Afghanistan  to  the  eastern  limits  of 
Assam,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  pred- 
icate that  the  name  panther  Is  not  rec- 
ognized in  auy  part  of  Bengal,  but  in 
the  pr*iviucc  known  iw  Lower  Bengal 
the  name  leopard  is  almost  invariably 
used  by  English  sportsmen.  It  would 
be  of  little  use  to  discuss  the  namea 
applied  by  the  natives  of  each  province 
ti)  the  leopaixl  or  pantlier.  According 
to  uiy  own  experience,  the  natives 
adopt  the  mime  which  they  Hunk  most 
suitable  to  the  colloquial  prolicieucy  of 
their  master.  They  wimld  sometimes 
call  it  a  littlo  tiger  and  sometimes  a 
s]>ottcd  tiger  in  speaking  to  their  mas- 
ter ;  whilst  anmng  themselves,  owing 
to  their  superstitious  notions,  they 
would  not  venture  to  talk  of  the  animal 
by  ila  proper  name.  Thus  I  have 
heard  them  use  the  word  *' jackal  **  as 
applicable  to  both  a  leopard  and  a  tigcr. 
Tliis  superstition  is  curious,  but  almost 
universal.  The  strict  Mahomedaus, 
from  their  avei-slon  to  the  unclean  ani- 
mal the  hog,  do  not  speak  of  it  as  the 
fto(u\  a  name  familiar  to  every  English- 
man, hut  they  call  it  the  kala  /laWn, 
or  black  deer,  as  a  consciuuce-savinir 
euphemism. 

It  is  probable  that  many  residents  in 
India,  especially  in  the  large  towns, 
know  little  about  the  habits  of  leopards. 
My  own  acrtuaintance  wiUi  them,  as 
the  fiubjecla  of  sport,  extended  over 
many  years.  When  I  was  an  assistant 
magistrate  at  Cliittagoug,  of  the  maturo 
age  of  twenty-one,  my  friend  Captain 
Swutman,  who  was  iu  charge   of  the 
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elepbnnt  khcddns,  tried  hard  to  intro- 
duce mo  to  a  leopard.  There  were 
some  little  liills  covered  with  buahea 
and  grass,  just  behind  the  cantonmenLs, 
or  military  lines,  where  the  native 
Sepoy  regiment  dwelt.  The  neiglibor- 
Uxg  villagers  used  to  turn  out  thoir 
cattle  to  graze  oa  these  hills,  and  from 
time  to  lime  some  predatory  aiilmiil, 
either  a  tiger  or  a  leopard,  would  kill 
one  of  the  cowa  or  ctilvcs.  The  owner 
of  the  slain  animal  would  rush  off  to 
tell  Captain  Swatraau  of  his  loss,  nnd 
Swatman  imme<lia(e]y  ordered  out  some 
of  his  elvphaiils,  and  kindly  sunt  off  an 
elephant  and  howdah  to  njy  house  or 
oftice  to  fetch  me.  If  I  was  in  office 
the  business  of  tiic  day  was  adjourued 
to  the  morrow,  and  I  went  off  with  my 
guns  to  meet  Swatmau  at  the  edge  of 
the  jungle  on  the  hills.  How  hard  we 
used  to  work  in  the  Iioi  suu  to  ti-y  to 
find  the  tiger  or  the  leopard  I  But  our 
tactics  were  not  very  brilliant,  for  tirst 
we  had  to  find  the  body  of  the  cuw  nr 
calf,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  its 
wounds  whether  the  assailant  had  been 
a  tiger  or  a  leopard.  Whilst  we  were 
disturbing  the  jungle,  the  leopard  (and 
the  marks  were  usually  those  of  u  leop- 
ard) stole  away  and  hid  itself  in  the 
raviues  between  the  little  bills  ;  or  it 
may  be  tliat  it  wont  right  away  to 
thicker  cover  on  the  larger  hills,  about 
half  a  mile  distant.  Of  course,  as  we 
hunted  al>out  among  the  bushes  there 
would  be  frequent  false  alarms  that  the 
leopard  liail  hccu  seen.  One  day  a 
young  mnbout,  anxious  to  distinguish 
himself  for  zral,  cried  out  that  be  had 
seen  a  large  red  animal  that  must  be  a 
tiger.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  old  red 
eow  that  Itad  no  fear  of  a  leopard,  and 
had  not  left  the  jungle.  As  for  myself, 
I  am  sure  that  I  never  saw  even  the  tip 
of  the  leopard's  tail.  But  we  went  out 
Again  aud  ag;un,  almost  once  a  week,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  our  labors  would  be 
rewarded.  At  last  Ihc  end  cjime  about 
iu  this  way.  The  sepoys  managed  one 
morning  to  cut  off  the  leopard  from  the 
jungle,  and  to  surround  it,  and  attack  It 
with  their  iron-bound  bamboo  clubs  ; 
Iheae  clubs  are  very  formidable  weap- 
4ms,  and,  though   Intended  chielly  for 


domestic  use,  in  fighting  amongst  them- 
selves or  with  their  neighbors,  iu  dis- 
putes about  land  or  women,  a  blow 
from  one  of  them  on  a  leopard's  head 
or  loins  would  be  almost  certain  to  dis* 
able  or  kill  the  beast.  At  all  events, 
the  sepoys  killed  the  leopard,  and  for 
that  year  an  end  was  put  to  our  small 
hunting  expeditions  with  the  elephants. 
As  a  rule,  a  man  does  not  go  out 
leopard -shooting  as  he  goes  snipe- 
shooting  or  tiger-«hooling.  Usually 
the  news  is  brought  by  some  excited 
and  affrighted  native  that  a  leopard 
has  entered  his  premises,  and,  after 
killing  a  child,  or  a  goat,  or  a  fowl,  has 
hid  itself  iu  some  shed  or  outhouse. 
On  such  an  appeal  It  is  usual  to  go  out 
to  try  to  kill  that  leopard.  If  a  com- 
panion can  be  found,  it  is  better  for  two 
men  to  go  togetlier  than  for  one  man  to 
go  alone  with  only  native  followers. 
AlmosL  the  Qrst  cnse  that  I  remember 
to  which  we  were  called,  we  found  that 
the  leopard  was  ensconced  in  a  mat  and 
thatch  cow-shed,  of  which  the  door  had 
been  closed  on  him.  We  rather  rashly 
ojioncd  the  door  in  order  to  peep  in. 
There  was  a  rush  aud  a  scutfle,  as  the 
leopard  tnre  the  door  open  wider  and 
jumped  out  to  escape.  We  were  lucky 
in  not  being  knocked  down  or  even 
scratched.  But  the  loopawl  did  not 
get  right  away.  It  foolishly  entered 
another  shed,  which  was  promptly 
closed  on  him,  and  we  had  to  begin 
again.  My  companion  climbed  on  to 
tiio  roof  with  his  gun,  aud  an  active 
native  got  up  with  him  to  tear  open  a 
hole  in  the  thatch  of  the  raof,  I  stood 
on  the  ground  with  a  clear  space  before 
mc,  in  case  the  leopard  should  turn  out 
in  my  direction.  The  eager  crowd  of 
natives,  who  Iiad  come,  regardless  of 
danger,  was  induced  to  retire  to  a  dis- 
Uuico,  whilst  the  most  nimble  of  them 
climbed  up  into  trees  or  on  to  the  roofs 
of  the  atljaccnt  huts.  It  Uikes  longer 
to  write  this  than  to  give  an  idea  of 
what  actually  happened.  The  nalivo 
who  was  tearing  a  hole  in  the  thatch 
of  the  shed  bad  i^ashly  tried  to  look 
in  to  see  where  the  leopard  wa.<4.  In  a 
moment  the  leopard  sprang  at  him, 
aud    its    head    appearetl    through    the 
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thatch.  My  compauion  put  hU  gun 
to  Ihe  beast's  head  uiid  Bent  a  bullet 
through  its  hmiu  so  llmt  it  dropped 
dead  into  tlie  liut.  But  there  were 
load  cries  from  ihe  native  on  the  roof, 
for  the  bullet,  after  pat^Hiiig  through 
the  leopard's  skull,  had  grazed  the 
roan's  bo<ly,  so  that  he  was  hlceding 
profusely  and  crying  out,  that  he  was 
killed.  lie  was  quickly  brought  down 
from  the  roof  of  the  nhed,  and  his 
wound  waft  washed,  and  fountl  to  be 
little  more  than  skin-deep.  A  pres- 
ent of  a  few  rupees  soon  comforted 
him,  and  he  became^  not  undeservedly, 
the  hero  of  the  day  among  liis  fellow- 
villagei*s.  The  carcase  of  the  Icopnnl 
was  slung  from  a  bamboo  and  brought 
to  our  house,  and  the  skin  became  the 
property  of  ray  companion. 

Leopards   are   souietitues    very    bold 
and    inquisitive.      One     night    I    was 
ftleeping  on  a  narrow  camp-bed  in  tht: 
verandah   of    a  small    indigo    factory, 
where  we  hiul  a  select  parly  assembled 
for    shooting.     I   awoke    suddenly    on 
hearing    a  sort   of    sighing,   growlinj^ 
noise,  and   the   next  monienl  I  coukl 
just  see  by  tlie  moonligliL  the  form  of  a 
leopard  as  it  climbed  on  to  ihe  verandah 
and  approached  my  bml.     l'\»rluniitely 
I  had  mosquito  curtiiins,  whicti  seemed 
a  sort  of  protection,  but  I  sliouted  and 
yelled  as  loudly  as  I  could,  and  some  of 
the  native  servants  beginning  to  move, 
the    leopard    thought  it  expedient   to 
depart,  and  was  seen   no  more.     Far 
different  was   the    experience    of    the 
tea-planter  in  Assam,  who  was  viaitctl 
by  a  tiger  under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances.   He  was  lying  asleep   on 
his  cot  iti  the  verandah  of  his  bunga- 
low, and  one  of  his  hands  was  hanging 
outside    his    mosquito    curtains.      The 
tiger  seized  him  by  the  hand  and  liter- 
ally pulled  him  out  of  bed.     He  man- 
aged to  alight  on  his  feet,  and  then  he 
found  himself  being  led   along  by  the 
tiger,  from  whose   jaws  he  could  not 
release   his    hand.     His   feelings  must 
have    been    veiy    unpleasant.      Fortu- 
nately   an   alarm   was   raised,  and   an- 
other gentleman,   rushing  out  with   a 
loaded    gnn,   tired   a    couple    of    shots 
which  probably  hit  the  tiger,  as  it  let 


go  the  hand  and  bolted.  A  somewhat 
analogous  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Edward 
Baker,  once  a  well-known  sportsman  m 
Lower  Bengal.  He  says  that  he  was 
watching  for  a  tiger  one  morning,  when 
the  animal  came  out  on  the  other  side 
of  thii  jungle  and  seized  a  villager  wha 
was  squalled  down  cutting  grass.  The 
liger,  having  got  eiisy  possession  of  his 
victim,  did  not  at  once  prot^eed  to  kill 
or  eat  the  niun,  but  lay  U]>on  him  as  if 
mediuiting  on  the  pleasure  awaiting  it.. 
Its  meditations  were  cut  short  by  a 
bullet  from  Mr.  Baker^s  riHe,  and  the 
villager  was  fonnd  almost  uninjured. 
Mr.  i3ak(!r  then  describes  what  the  vil- 
lager told  him  about  his  eensalions  amfc 
apprehensions  whtm  he  tliought  Ujat 
his  life  was  forfeited,  and  that  only 
death  awaited  him,  in  whatever  man- 
ner the  tiger  uiighl  select.  But  Mr. 
Baker'.s  .stories  are  sometimes  a  little 
embroidered,  and  there  is  some  reasim 
to  believe  that  in  this  instance  his 
own  imagination  auppUed  most  of  the 
tliought^  of  the  villager,  especially  a& 
Ihe  story  was  not  published  by  hint 
until  many  years  after  the  occurrence. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  shoot  leopards 
on  fool,  the  alternative  being  to  shoot 
them  from  a  howdah  on  the  back  of  au 
elephant.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this,  lu  the  lirst  place,  when  a 
man  is  on  foot,  and  can  post  himself 
judiciously  so  as  to  get  a  clear  shot,  the 
leopard  is  more  likely  to  come  out,  as 
it  is  wanted  to  come,  as  soon  as  the 
buaters  begin  to  try  to  drive  it,  with 
their  slicks  and  clubs  and  shouts,  in 
the  direction  indicated.  The  leopard 
either  comes  sneaking  out,  half  stop- 
ping to  listen  to  the  noises  behind 
liim,  or  he  may  come  out  at  full  speed, 
making  his  way  to  another  patch  of 
bushes.  My  friend  Mr.  F.  B.  Simson, 
by  far  the  best  shot  and  sportsman  of 
his  time  in  Lower  Bengal,  has  written 
in  his  book  that  he  used  to  datter 
himself  that  ho  could  put  a  ball  pretty 
nearly  exactly  where  ho  liked  into  a 
leopard  at  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
yarda^  distance.  It  was  not  my  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  do  anything  like 
that.  The  Icopanl  is  not  a  large  ani- 
mal, and  its  vulnerable  parts,  especially 
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the  bead  and  neck,  are  small.  It 
bounds  along  very  fast,  and  the  pace  is 
always  deceptive.  I  have  made  some 
lucky  shots  and  rolled  over  several 
leopanls  by  a  bullet  just  behind  thu 
shoulder.  I  have  missed,  or  merely 
slightly  wounded,  others,  btill  it  is 
better  to  be  on  foot  tlian  on  an  ele- 
phant. I  have  shot  kopards  from  an 
elephant,  but  my  recollections  of  leop- 
ards in  connection  with  the  howdah  are 
not  altogether  pleasant.  One  day,  after 
a  long  and  weary  beat  for  tigers  for 
several  hours  with  old  Pundit  Giimt  in 
Dinagepore,  we  at  last  disturbed  a  leop- 
ard. It  quickly  hid  itself,  and  with  our 
twelve  elephants  we  searched  for  it  for 
nearly  an  hour  amongst  bushes  that 
would  hardly  have  hidden  a  hare.  In 
front  of  us  was  a  large  tank  full  of 
water,  which  the  Ieu[rard  could  not 
have  swum  across  without  being  seen. 
My  elephant  was  rather  in  front,  and 
had  reached  the  top  of  the  bunk  of  th« 
tJink.  The  mahout,  disgusted  and 
tired,  was  silting  loosely  with  his  feel 
out  of  the  stirrups  ;  and  I  was  standing 
carelessly  leaning  forward  iu  the  how- 
dah,  with  my  gun  in  my  hand.  Sud- 
denly, the  leopard  jumped  up  right 
uudcr  tlie  elephant's  truuk,  aud  the 
elephant  started  back,  nearly  throwing 
the  mahout  off,  whilst  X  was  pitched 
against  the  front  panel  of  the  howdah 
with  a  blow  that  knocked  the  wind  out 
of  me,  and  hit  me  so  hard  uu  the  chest 
that  I  was  black  and  blue  for  several 
flays.  Of  course  the  leopard  escaped. 
Another  day,  when  out  with  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Bengal,  we  found  a 
leopard,  which  run  nnd  hid  itself  in  a 
small  patch  of  tlmicliing  grass  not  two 
feet  high.  More  than  a  dozen  ele- 
phants were  brought  up  to  trample 
down  the  grass  and  turn  out  the  leop- 
ard, and  for  more  than  an  hour  we 
pounded  away,  but  never  saw  the  leop- 
ard. At  last,  wheu  we  all  had  our 
backs  turned  to  it,  the  leopard  crept 
out  and  got  amongst  the  huts  and 
houses  of  the  village,  and  we  saw  it 
no  more.  On  another  occasion  1  mis- 
took a  tiger  for  a  leopard.  News  was 
brought  in  to  the  lieutenant-governor's 
camp  that  there  was  a  tiger  iu  u  village 


about  a  mile  off.  There  was  no  cover 
for  a  tiger  auywhere  iu  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  no  tiger  had  been 
seen  there  for  years.  I  thought  that  it 
might  be  a  roving  leopard.  At  all 
events  we  had  the  elephaDls  out,  and 
went  to  see.  We  found  a  large  nnd 
thriving  native  village,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  any  wild  animal.  There 
waa  just  one  strip  of  rushes  along  the 
edge  of  some  water,  and  we  took  the 
elephants  into  it.  We  put  up  some 
black  partridges,  and  I  had  merely  a 
charge  of  shot  iu  my  gun.  When  we 
liad  gone  about  one  hundred  yards  after 
the  partridges  1  saw  the  head  of  a  large 
animal  looking  at  me  just  over  the 
rushes.  I  fired  a  charge  of  shot  into- 
the  beast's  face  and  blinded  it  in  either 
one  or  both  eyes.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a  young  tiger.  Then  there  was  great 
excitement.  The  tiger  could  not  see 
where  to  go,  and  was  probiibly  in  a 
country  quite  strange  to  it,  so  lliat  w© 
had  little  ditficulty  in  killing  it.  If  its 
sight  had  not  been  destroyed,  1  fear 
that  it  would  have  escaped  from  us,  a* 
some  of  our  party  had  never  seen  a 
wild  tiger,  and  men  become  ludicrously 
nervous  at  the  mere  sight  of  their  first 
tiger. 

There  is  another  way  of  hunting 
leopards,  which  is  not  often  practised, 
as  the  leopard  does  not  take  to  it  very 
kirully.  AVhen  men  are  fond  of  hog- 
hunting,  and  hogs  are  not  always  forth- 
coming, they  sometimes  tr>'  to  beat 
out  a  leopard  and  spear  it  as  they  would 
spear  a  wild  boar.  The  leopard  doea 
not  readily  quit  the  jungle.  It  is  not 
accustomed  to  take  long  and  rapid  gal- 
lops across  open  Helds.  If  it  doe» 
break  cover  it  is  easy  to  overtake  it 
on  horseback  ;  hut  when  overUiken  it 
jinks,  and  turns  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  spear  it.  Its  body  is 
so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  spear  it  ia 
the  right  place.  A  Danish  gentleman 
named  Holm,  a  very  good  and  fearless 
rider,  one  day  speared  a  leopard,  but 
the  spear  only  passed  along  underueath 
the  skin,  so  that  he  had,  as  it  were, 
skewered  the  animal  on  to  himself. 
Holm  always  rode  in  his  old  top-boots 
—  in  fact  ho  ulmust   lived  iu  his  top-- 
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boots  —  and  it  was  liis  custom  to  stuff 

a  newspaper  or  two  inside  the  tops,  ho 
as  lo  enable  liim  to  read  the  news  wiien 
there  was  no  game  near  at  hand.  This 
newspaper  an*angt;mi«nt  was  lucky  for 
him,  for  the  wounded  leopard  seized 
the  top  of  the  boot  and  found  il9  teelh 
embedded  in  a  newspaper  instead  of  in 
ray  friend's  leg.  At  last  Hohn  let  go 
his  8pear,  as  lie  could  not  oUierwIae 
get  rid  of  the  leopard,  which  was  soon 
despatched  by  some  nlher  members  of 
the  party.  There  is  a  good  picture  of 
leopanl-speariii^  in  the  frontispiece  lo 
Mr.  Simson'a  Imok  on  sport  in  Beuj^l. 
The  spear  of  the  successful  riiler  is 
being  thrust  down  the  leopard's  mouth, 
which  is  almost  sure  to  iuflict  a  fatal 
wound.  In  the  background  there  is  a 
sketch  of  a  gentleman  pursuing  his 
runaway  l»oi*8e.  That  is  the  portrait 
of  tijc  writer  of  this  paper,  who  had 
parted  company  with  liis  steed,  from 
want  of  sufficient  adhesive  i)ower  in 
^battling  with  the  thorny  bushes  of  Ihu 
jungle. 

I  must  tell  one  other  lale  of  leopai'd- 
ahoolirig.  Not  far  from  the  station 
called  Sylhet,  the  little  hills  covered 
with  trefts  and  sliruhs  afforded  shelter 
to  many  leopanls.  AVe  used  to  set  live- 
traps  to  catcli  the  leopards.  Towards 
nightfall  a  live  goat  was  put  into  the 
trap,  and  when  a  leopanl  crept  iuto 
Uie  trap  to  seize  the  goat,  the  doom  at 
each  end  of  the  trap  dropped,  so  that, 
•when  the  leopard  had  done  his  cruel 
business  with  the  goat,  ho  found  that 
lie  could  not  get  out.  In  the  morning 
the  sportsmen  of  the  station  used  to 
go  out  to  the  trap  with  their  guns,  and 
when  the  leopard  was  let  out  Ihey  sliot 
it  as  it  tried  to  escape  tn  the  hills. 
One  day  a  leopard  thus  imprisoned  in 
the  trap  declined  to  come  out.  My 
friend  Mr.  Lovieu,  an  exceedingly  ac- 
tive and  nimble  Hi  tic  man,  went  to  llie 
trap  and  got  on  the  top  of  it,  and  tried 
to  drive  tlie  leopard  out.  The  leopard 
did  at  last  come  out,  but  it  quickly 
turned  round  and  tried  to  jump  on  t^ 
the  lop  of  the  trap  lo  catch  T^vien. 
TVilh  marvellous  quickness  Levinn 
popped  off  the  trap  and  jjot  inside  and 
fihut  the  door,  so  that  the  Imuter  be- 


came the  hunted.  The  other  sportsmen 
closed  in  and  soon  shot  the  leopard, 
but  any  man  less  active  than  Levien 
might  have  been  caught  and  mauled. 

I  might  perhaps  add  much  about 
tame  leopards,  or  leopards  in  captivity. 
But  I  never  liked  pet  tame  leopards, 
and  I  will  only  warn  young  officers  in 
India  against  keeping  Lhem  as  pets. 
They  may  he  vei-y  well  behaved  lo 
their  own  master,  but  when  a  visitor 
comes  to  call,  not  knowing  anything 
about  the  existence  of  a  leopard  in  the 
house,  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  him  to 
iind  a  huge  beast  coming  snifling  up 
to  him,  and  raising  its  head  an  if  to 
lick  hia  face.  The  visitor  is  probably 
sealed  in  the  darkened  drawing-room, 
and  the  servant  who  iutrotJuced  him 
has  gone  off  to  call  Ids  master,  who  is 
said  lo  be  dressing  or  bathing.  1  re- 
member an  exceedingly  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour  that  I  spent  in  a  certain  aub- 
allern's  bungalow  with  a  strange  leop- 
ard as  my  only  companion,  for  the 
native  servant  did  not  come  back  to 
the  drawing-room,  as  he  liad  a  holy 
horror  of  the  leopard  on  his  own  ac- 
couiiU  When  at  last  my  young  friend 
appeared  he  could  hardly  believe  that 
any  one  could  be  afraid  of  such  a 
harmless,  playful  atamal  as  his  leopard. 
I  t!iought  oLhenvise,  and  did  not  repeat 
my  call.  Beforu  the  end  of  a  month 
this  leopard  bit  his  own  master — of 
course  in  play  ;  but  the  warniug  waa 
taken,  and  the  master  had  the  skull 
and  skin  very  handsomely  set  up  aa  a 
souveuir  of  his  old  pet. 

C.  T.   BUCKLAND. 
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From  The  NAUonml  Berlew, 
FIN  DE  Sl£:CLE  >[KDIC1NE. 

If  there  is  one  feature  more  than 
another  which  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  the  world  we  live  in 
to-day,  it  is  the  development  of  combi- 
nations among  individuals  interested  in 
the  same  objects,  engaged  in  like  pur- 
suits, or  eager  for  the  attainment  of  a 
common  desire.  This  tendency  to 
unite  their  forces  on  the  part  of  those 
who    already    possess    community    of 
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thought  or  action  has  very  naturaily 
begotten  the  desire  to  endow  the  bodies 
so  formed  with  functions  which  shall 
demonstrate  their  vitality  ;  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  evidences  of  the 
birth,  growth,  and  development  of  great 
associations,  is  afforded  by  the  multi- 
plication of  congresses  engaged  iu  the 
•discussion  of  subjects  as  varied  as  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow,  ranging  from  biol- 
ogy  to  bi-metallisni,  and  fraught  with 
more  or  less  interest  to  the  community 
in  general,  as  well  as  to  the  particular 
society  which  meets  to  promulgate  the 
views  entertained  by  its  members. 

Of  the  meeting  of  congresses  there 
is  no  end,  and  perhaps  there  are  some 
persons  who  are  beginning  to  doubt 
the  utility  of  such  meetings,  and 
to  regard  their  increased  frequency 
merely  as  a  means  to  the  soraewbat 
dubious  end  of  affording  a  pious  excuse 
for  iudulging  in  a  holiday  under  the 
cloak  of  pseudo-laborious  discussions 
which  gather  an  assumption  of  gravity 
from  the  portentous  titles  affixed  to  the 
contributions  offered  by  those  who  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.  But,  in  spite 
of  the  fair  criticism  to  which  soma 
congresses  have  been  exposed,  there 
are  certain  meetings  whose  utility  can- 
not be  gainsaid,  and  whose  Influeuce 
on  the  welfare  of  mankind  is  not  alto- 
gether unfelt. 

Among  these  may  be  included  two 
which   will  shortly  take   place  iu  the 
field  of  medicine.    The  British  Medical 
Association  meets  in  Xewcastle  on  Au- 
gust 1,  and  at  the  end  of  September  the 
International  Medical  Congress  will  be 
sitting  in  Home.    A  glance  at  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  former  suffices  to  indi- 
cate  the  direction   in    which    medical 
practice  is  running ;  and  it  may  not 
be  altogether  uninteresting  to  the  non-  ! 
professional  i-eader  if  the  progress  of  • 
medical  thought  and  action  since  the  i 
meeting  of  the  International  Congress  '. 
of  Medicine  three  years  ago  in  Berlin  is 
briefly  cousidered.     It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  tbe  curiosity  of  the  medical  • 
world  was  stimulated  on  that  occasion 
by  the  announcement  of  a  great  Ger-  j 
man     bacteriolo<rist     ttiat     he    w 
shortly  place  at  the  dis])osal  of 


leagues  a  remedy  which  should  prove 
potent  against  oue  of  the  most  terrible 
and  widespread  diseases  afflicting  the 
human  race.  Hopes  were  raised  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  hitherto  had  been 
condemned  to  death.  Berlin  was  be- 
sieged by  sufferers  from  consumption, 
and  the  reservations  of  the  scientist, 
who  claimed  neither  omnipotence  nor 
infallibility,  were  rendered  null  and 
void  by  the  almost  hysterical  adver- 
tisement of  the  lay  press.  Doctors  and 
patients  alike  strove  to  be  possessed  of 
the  miraculous  liquid  which,  when  in- 
jected in  doses  of  a  few  milligrammes, 
was  to  drive  out  the  demon  bacillus  of 
phthisis. 

I  will  cleanse  the  foul  body  of  th'  Infected 

world 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine  ^ 

was  tbe  flat  which  had  gone  forth  from 
the  savant  of  imperial  Germany  accord- 
ing to  the  exaggerated  telegrams  en- 
cumbering tlie  wires  of  the  whole 
world  for  a  short  space.  In  vain  the 
modest  investigator,  who  was  hailed  as 
the  saviour  of  consumptives,  sought  to 
stem  the  tide  of  turbulent  credulity 
which  overwhelmed  him  and  his  disci- 
ples ;  and  it  was  not  until  practice  and 
experience  had  tried  and  found  want- 
ing the  promised  prophylactic  that  the 
injection  of  tuberculin  was  undeserv- 
edly relegated  to  the  realms  of  failure, 
when  the  few  who  had  carefully  noted 
its  effects  and  gauged  its  limitations, 
following  the  indications  of  the  in- 
ventor, employed  it  with  success,  and 
continue  to  do  so,  for  the  arrest  of 
superficial  manifestations  of  tubercu- 
losis. 

The  alleged  mode  of  action  of  the 
much-vaunted  remedy  for  consumption 
was  exceedingly  fascinating  to  those 
who  looked  for  the  brilliant  results 
prophesied.  The  organism  recognized 
as  the  cause  of  consumption  (and  of 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis  affecting 
tissues  apart  from  the  lungs,  which 
from  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  are 
commonly  associated  with  the  popular 
term  consumption),  having  invaded  the 
organ    affording   a   congenial   resting- 

1  As  Ton  LUte  It.    Act  U.,  tc  U 
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place,  colouizca  the  aiTuuted  tissue,  and 
luuUipUus,  nipidly  surruundiii;^  i\sc\t 
the  while  with  its  owu  oir-scuuriuijs. 
The  active  iugi*ediuiit  of  tuberculiu  is 
the  waste  pruducL  or  off-scouriug  uf  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  and  the  iugenious 
idea  of  its  adaptiou  to  tlio  euro  ot  con- 
SumpLioii  reseixibled  very  cJosely  the 
liisLuncul  episode  of  the  horrible  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta.  The  wi-elchcd  pris- 
onera  were  destroyed  by  the  accumula- 
tioD  of  their  owu  cxhalalioua  iu  the 
confined  space  iuto  which  they  were 
huddled  by  the  vindicative  ferocity  of 
Surajah  Dowlah  ;  but  tlie  German  ])ro- 
fessor  was  more  merciless  to  the  bacil- 
lary  invatlers  of  huniiin  Innija  tlum  the 
Eastern  miscreant  proved  to  be  lo  Ihu 
victims  of  the  Black  Hole,  lhou»»h  the 
results  of  his  behavior  to  huniftii  pris- 
oners were  more  effectively  fatal  than 
the  trcftLment  meted  out  to  iiurusive 
microl>ea  iu  the  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  injected  by  the  Koch 
method. 

The  prisoners  of  Calcutta  were  left 
to  die  by  the  poisons  generated  by  their 
own  respimtioui*  ;  the  organisms  in- 
festing coiisumplive  lungs  were  poi- 
soned by  the  deliberate  addition  made 
to  their  own  off-scoiirinj^s  uf  the  waste 
products  from  the  cultivated  members 
of  their  owu  race,  bred  in  captivity  on 
[mrpose  lo  supply  sutlicient  material  to 
render  the  situation  of  any  vigorous 
bacillus  untenable  within  the  preciucls 
of  Uic  home  made  in  the  origans  of  Iho 
host  so  invaded.  But  here  the  conipar- 
isou  ceases  to  be  parallel  ;  for  whereas 
the  ludiau  provided  against  the  escape 
of  his  prisoners,  the  (Terinan  could  not 
take  similar  prcciiuLions,  so  that  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  bein^  compelled  to 
quit  its  nest  by  the  obnoxious  addition 
to  its  midden-heap,  sought  for  more 
pleasant  surroundings,  and,  frustrating 
the  hopes  of  the  bacteriologist  that  it 
would  be  expectorated,  roamed  to  other 
parts  of  the  lung  previously  uninva<1e<l. 
Thus  the  effect  of  the  hoped-for  cure 
in  Eiorac  cases  resulted  in  an  extension 
of  the  disease,  and  the  iajt-ctiuu  of 
tuberculin  as  a  remedy  for  consumption 
has  bei'n  abanditued,  thoui:;h  its  value 
uud  unquesliuuable   usefuluesa  in  cer- 


tain  affcctious   of  tbc  slda  has  bcea 

proved  and  recoitled. 

Meanwhile  the  researches  of  aa  emU 
netit  French  physiologist,  uudertaken 
some  years  agOj  prove*!  that  the  dic- 
tum of  St.  Paul  iu  his  exhort^i lions  t» 
the  Corinihians  was  very  remarkably 
fraught  with  truth  iu  regard  lo  certiUD 
glands  whose  function  even  now  is  not 
fully  undei'stowl :  "  Xay,  much  more 
those  members  of  the  body,  which 
seem  to  be  more  feeble,  aro  neces- 
sary." ^  And  iu  pursuing  his  investi- 
gations he  was  able  to  stiow  that  the 
hcaUliy  condition  of  organs  whose  pre- 
cise use  may  not  bo  demonstrable  was 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  proper  elaboi-atiou  of 
the  blootl  circulating  tfirough  the  body 
for  the  uutnlion  of  the  tissues.  The 
fact  tliat  all  the  various  organs  which 
together  make  up  the  wlmle  body  are 
necessary  to  each  uthtir  ha^  long  been 
rect^gnized  ;  but  the  due  exercise  of  all 
the  various  functions  of  the  different 
tissues  has  not  been  suflkieutly  in- 
sisted on,  with  the  result  that  mauy 
maladies  of  the  present  day  are  prob- 
ably attributable,  not  so  much  in  the 
lirst  instance  to  disease  in  the  sense  of 
an  alteration  in  structure,  as  to  disuse 
of  certain  organs  which  have  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  idle,  or  whose  easily 
recoguizablc  use  has  been  minimized 
because  the  conditions  of  civilization 
tend  to  foster  disuse  mllier  than  activ- 
ity. Trobably  the  most  i>otent  factor 
of  present-tlay  ailnicula  is  the  abeyance 
into  which  the  muscular  system  is  per- 
mitted to  fall  by  dwellers  in  cities,  who 
are  dail>'  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
penduui  on  artificial  means  of  tocomo- 
tti'U  and  on  labor-saviug  apparatus, 
until  disorders  of  digestion  and  nervous 
maladies  are  now  as  common  among 
the  conipaiativfly  poor  members  of  the 
community  as  they  are  among  those 
who  are  wealthy  ;  indeed,  while  the 
rich  nmn  endeavors  to  overcome  th« 
mischief  wrought  by  his  sedeuiary  life 
by  riding  in  the  l^lrk  or  phiying  golf, 
the  poorer  man,  wlio  is  unable  to  afford 
these    pleasurable    exercises,    ueglecta 

1 1.  CorintliiMii.  xtl..  22, 
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^liis  muscular  development,  and  invari- 
ably mounts  his  omiubuft  or  tumbles 
into  faU  Iruii)  rather  than  waste  the 
time  uece9sar3-  for  a  brisk  walk  or  a 
half-hour  iu  the  gymnasium.  The  Vol- 
unteer movement  and  the  popularity 
of  the  bicycle  have  tended  to  counter- 
act the  disuse  of  muscles  engendered 
in  a  large  proportion  of  town  residents  ; 
but  there  are  still  numbers  of  perious 
of  both  Bfcxcs  who  require  vigorous 
muscular  exercise  iu  order  to  maiutalu 
health.  The  ccutraHaatioa  of  many 
domestic  industries  may  have  improved 
the  character  uf  the  products  thus  man- 
ufactured or  of  the  work  performed  ; 
but  wbeu  bread  was  made,  and  w^isb- 
ing  %va3  done,  at  home^  the  female 
members  of  many  families  fairly  well 
off,  but  not  too  riobly  endowed  with 
this  world's  goods,  were  profitably  cm- 
ployed  in  kueadiug  the  dou<,di  and  irou- 
ing  the  linen.  Healthy  exercise  of  the 
luecles  being  in  many  cases  no  longer 
jganled  as  a  necessily  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  well-being,  the  latter  end  of 
this  ceuturj--  has  proiluced  the  revival 
of  a  practice  which  is  recorded  m  the 

I  earliest  medical  papyrus  iu  the  Britiiili 
^useum,  verifying  Uio  old  adage  that 
Ihere  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
But  just  as  the  multiplication  of  cou- 
^esses  may  be  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
bicreascd  facilities  now  afforded  by 
rapid  means  of  locomotion,  so  the  in- 
troduction of  massage  may  be  regarded 
as  evidence   of  the  tendency  in  these 

flatter  days  to  the  neglect  of  muscular 

^Bpxercise  ;    and   if   it  be   true  that   tlie 
^Kbeyance  of  function  in  certain  alauds 
^Hb  profluctivc    of   diHeases   which   can 
^^e  cured   by  the  injection   of   organic 
liquids  derived   from  a  similar  source, 
much  more  is  it  evidently  true  that  the 
failure  to  employ  the  great  bulk  of  mus- 
cular tissue,  which  Is  so  large  a  portion 
of   the  human  frame,  will   and  invari- 
ably does  give  rise  to  disordered  func- 
tion and  altered  structure  in  the  otlier 
trgaufl  and  tissues  of  the  body  wliich 
re   interdependent  on  the  activity  of 
be   muscles  and   each  other.     Mental 
nd  nervous  overstrain  are  rarely  dis- 
sociated from  muscular  disuse  and  flac- 
ddity. 


The  interchange  between  the  blood 
and  tlie  various  tissues  of  the  body  is 
necessary  to  the  healthy  vitality  of  the 
human  being  ;  but,  in  order  to  facilitate 
such  mutual  exchange,  there  must  he 
activity  on  the  part  of  every  organ,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  muscles 
arc  greatly  in  excess  in  bulk  aud  weight 
of  any  other  organs,  it  follows  that 
their  activity  is  essentia!  to  the  well- 
ht'ing  of  the  whole  body.  Muscular 
exercises  induce  acceleration  of  the 
blood  stream  and  serve  to  pump  effete 
material  out  of  their  interstices  so  as  to 
make  room  for  fresli  supplies  brought 
by  the  blood-vessels  ramifying  through 
aud  around  them.  Fin  de  siicle  medi- 
cine, recognizing  the  deficiency  of  mus- 
cular activity  as  a  fruitful  source  of 
maladies  resulting  from  the  want  of 
oonibustion  and  elimination  of  mate- 
rial used  up  or  vitiated  by  the  dispro- 
portionate action  of  other  organs  and 
tissues,  has  been  compelled  to  revive 
the  ancient  practices  pursued  by  tho 
Egyptians,  aud  later  by  Hippocrates 
and  lu»  successors  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  world^s  history,  which  thus  re- 
peats itself  in  these  latter  days. 

Reverting  to  the  imitation  of  methods 
which  are  gravely  proposed  by  the  pio- 
neers of  these  therapeutic  means,  even 
to  the  extent  of  supplying  defective 
organs  by  the  injection  of  materials 
derived  from  tlie  same  sources  in  ani- 
mals,—  e.y.,  extracts  of  bone  marrow, 
ppinal  marrow,  sweetbread,  etc.,  —  it 
is  intei'estiug  to  note  that,  according 
to  French  authorities,  and  iu  some  in- 
stances with  the  verification  of  ob- 
servers in  this  country  also,  distinct 
benefit  has  been  deiived  from  Iheac 
new  methods  of  treating  disease  :  nota- 
bly in  the  employment  of  the  juice  of 
the  thyroid  gland  In  cases  of  a  disease 
in  which  this  organ  is  found  to  be 
atrophied  f  aud  again  in  the  employ- 
ment of  other  organic  liquids  for  the 
cure  of  neurasthenia,  a  term,  which 
iKMng  translated  into  tho  vulgar  tongue 
simply  moans  nervous  weakness  or 
exhaustion.  Sleeplessness  is  a  very 
common  and  distressing  symptom  of 
neurasthenia.  But  here  again  wo  are 
confronted  by  what  appears  to  be  the 
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cause  or  one  of  the  causes  of  aleepless- 
ueas.  A  well-kuowu  Fieuch  scientist 
has  shown  Uiat  cerUiiu  matters  wliich 
are  foiiued  during  sleep  are  slimuliuils 
to  Ihe  nervous  system,  aud  as  the  tide  i 
of  their  producliou  rises  Ihey  linally  ' 
wake  the  sleeping  hruin  cel^H,  and  slim-  : 
ulate  them  into  activity.  On  the  other  , 
hand,  the  matters  formed  while  tlic ' 
individual  is  active  and  awake,  when 
sufficiently  accunmlaled  in  the  body, 
tend  to  produce  sleep.  But  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  inactivity,  especially 
muscular  disuse,  interferes  with  the 
duo  production  of  the  soporiiic  matters 
in  the  blood  and  tissues,  so  that  iu- 
somuia  often  reeulUt  from  the  want  of 
a  fair  amount  of  muscular  exercise. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  advance 
in  the  iuvosti(!:alion  of  the  action  of  or- 
ganic liquids,  as  means  for  the  cure  or 
moditicaliou  of  dise»3e,  is  the  alleged 
discovery,  by  a  Russian  savant,  that  all 
the  organic  liquids  derived  from  differ- 
ent sources,  and  whoso  use  has  been 
advocated  by  his  French  colleaguesj 
depend  for  their  efliciency  on  a  con- 
stituent which  is  common  to  them  all ; 
and  it  is  maintained  that  all  the  bene- 
llcial  effects  produced  by  the  injection 
of  diverse  organic  extracts  may  be 
equally  derived  from  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  a  solution  containing  the 
active  ingredient  whicb  is  stated  may 
be  found  in  every  tissue  of  the  body, 
but  is  more  easily  isolated  from  some 
than  from  others.  The  theory  that 
functional  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system  depend  in  great  part  on  eiTors 
of  digestion  and  on  the  accumulatluu 
of  waslc  products  and  effete  matters 
acting  as  poisons  on  the  nerve  eells, 
whicli  the  writer  has  frequently  ha<l 
reason  to  believe  is  abundantly  prove<l 
to  be  unquestionably  correct,  would 
appear  to  be  supported  by  the  experi- 
meutal  evidence  afforded  by  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  substance  which  is 
asserted  to  bo  the  active  piinciplo  and 
CBsential  ingredient  of  the  older  prep- 
arations. The  matters  which  are  forme<l 
in  thti  digestion  of  food-stuffs  escape 
the  protective  function  of  the  liver, 
wboee  duty  it  is  to  mount  guard  over 


the  entrance  of  the  protlucts  of  diges-> 
ttou  into  the  general  circululiou,  to 
turn  back  such  as  would  prove  dele- 
terious, to  alter  and  elaborate  those 
which  in  a  crude  stJite  might  be  obnox- 
ious, and  to  regulate  the  admission  of 
tit  and  proper  materials ;  and  when 
the  function  of  tho  liver  is  not  suffi- 
ciently active,  or  is  overtaxed  by  the 
excessive  duty  imposed  on  it  under  the 
circumstances  of  over-iudulgence  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  a  vitia- 
tion of  tlie  digestive  processes  not  so 
immediately  under  the  control  of  tho 
individual,  it  follows  that  tbc  blood  be- 
comes overcharged  with  matters  which 
are  not  nutritive  as  they  should  be^ 
but  poisonous,  so  that  the  body,  iuslead 
of  being  refreshed  and  invigorated, 
impoverished  and  weakened,  all  the 
organs  and  fuuctiona  being  upset  iu 
consequence.  Headaches,  hissitude, 
nervous  irritability,  all  tlie  thousiiud- 
und-one  ills  of  wbich  the  so-called  ner- 
vous invalid  complains,  may  bo  directly 
traceable  to  the  ingestion  of  poisonous 
materials  replacing  the  properly  elab- 
orated nutritious  matter  wbich  should 
serve  to  build  op  the  organism.  Xovv, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  elimiuatiuu  of 
these  poisonous  substauces  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  injection  of 
a  ferment  which  shall  so  alter  their 
chemical  composition  as  to  render  them 
easy  of  oxcreLioii  by  the  organs  whose 
particular  function  is  to  get  nd  of  mat- 
ters for  which  tlje  body  has  no  further 
use.  Tbat  thti  substance  introduced  by 
the  Kussian  scientist  is  endowed  with 
properties  which  effect  certain  well 
reeognized  cbemical  changes  under 
certiiiu  conditions  outside  the  hotly  has 
been  demonstrated.  Experience  of  the 
remedy  in  the  native  country  of  its 
inventor  has  led  to  its  employment  iu 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  be- 
lieved to  be  dependent  on  polsono 
conditions  of  the  blood,  with  alleged 
benelicial  results.  It  is  on  trial  in  this 
country,  and  hopes  are  expressed  that 
a  good  record  of  utility  may  follow  its 
employment,  for  it  appears  to  rest 
upon  an  intelligible  basis.  French 
advocates  of  these  remedies  have  en- 
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Battambong  and  Angkor. 

deaTored  to  claim  for  ihem  some  vilal 
]propertie8,  aaU  the  ude  of  auch  sugges- 
tions has  been  regarded  with  ej-es 
askance  by  tlie  majority  of  practition- 
ers of  medicino  iu  this  country,  who 
are  inclined  to  place  them  in  tlic  same 
category  witli  certain  remedies  of  nied- 
iroval  medicino-mongeis  savorinj^  of  the 
witches'  broth  in  Macbeth, — 


Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat.  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder's  fork  and  blind-worm's  sting, 
Lizanrs  leg  and  owlet's  wing, 
For  a  chsunn  of  powerful  trouble, 
Like  a  bell-broth  boil  and  bubble.^ 

But  the  Northern  chemist  places  the 
use  of  organic  liquid  injections  ouUidc 
the  pale  of  "  A  New  Phase  of  Sugges- 
tive Therapeutics "  which  an  Italian 
critic  ha-")  insisted  ia  the  only  virtue  to 
be  discovered  In  the  use  of  these  rem- 
edies. If  the  materiiil  prepared  in  the 
Muscovite  laboratory  behaves  witli  the 
same  vigorous  chemical  action  within 
the  human  body  as  it  possesses  when 
brought  in  contact  with  certain  oxidi»- 
able  substances  outside  it,  considerable 
results  nmy  be  anticipated. 

The  elimination  of  waste  products, 
the  chasiu^  away  of  poisonous  matters, 
in  other  Avorda,  the  cleansing  of  the 
intoxicated  nervous  system,  is  a  process 
In  treatment  which  must  result  in  ben- 
efit to  the  sufferer  from  the  many  evils 
consequent  on  the  toil  and  trouble, 
hurry  and  scuriy^  of  these  closing  years 
of  the  nineteenth  ceutury.  I3e  the 
means  what  they  may,  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  some  other  .igencies  not 
yet  within  our  grasp,  those  who  are  in 
constant  attendance  on  the  siclc  and 
aorry,  who  are  sometimes  oppressed 
with  the  sense  of  shortcoming  and 
futility  which  ordiiiarj-  methods  too 
often  engender,  may  be  forgiven  if  in 
their  anxiety  to  relievo  pain,  to  modify 
suffering,  or  to  lift  the  oloud  of  menUU 
depression,  they  seek  the  aid  of  "JJ/i  de 
sih:h  medicine''  which  may  not  lie 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  ancient 
orthodoxy,  but  which,  if  haply  the  re- 
sults are  curative  or  even  nlleviative, 

1  BIacb«Ui.    Act  It.,  bc.  1. 


may  be  used  judiciously  and  temper^ 
ately  for  the  reason  that  the  end  justi- 
ties  the  means. 

A.  SVXONS  ECCLES. 


From  The  01ob«. 
BATTAMBONG  AND  ANGKOR. 

The  city  of  Battambong  lies  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  tlu-ee  days'  march  from 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Foulc 
Sape.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  river^ 
navigable  for  boats,  but  so  narrow  that 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  on  which 
stand  grinning  monkeys,  touch  the  boat 
as  it  progresses,  while  now  and  again  a 
crocodile,  disturbed  from  its  slumber, 
will  plunge  into  its  waters.  Hattmu- 
bong  could  offer  no  a<Iequate  resistance 
to  the  French  troops  if,  after  all,  it 
shnnld  he  attacked,  for  its  only  defence 
is  a  fortiUed  earthwork,  situated  on  the 
high  ground  overlooking  the  river,  to 
which  the  name  of  **  the  citatlel "  has 
))eou  given.  It  is  now  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  since  the  province  of  Bat- 
tambong submitted  to  the  Siamese. 
Since  theu,  however,  it.«i  inhabitants 
have  tried  several  times  to  rebel,  and  to 
become  incorporated  in  the  dominions 
of  Aunani,  the  king  of  which  country 
was  the  lord  of  Cambodia  until  hla 
troops  were  driven  southwards  to  Pe- 
nompenh  by  the  Siamese.  The  major 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Battam- 
bong are  Cambodians.  The  present 
town  dates  only  from  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  the  province  by  the  Shuneae. 
The  ancient  town  was  three  leagues 
further  eastwards,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  has  been  diverted  from  its 
course.  When  this  town  wils  seized 
by  the  .Siamese  its  inhabitants  were 
carried  awa}'  to  Siam  ami  to  the  Laos 
provinces.  The  principid  part  of  the 
j)opulaLion  of  the  new  town  was  drawn 
from  Penompenh,  and  the  neighboring 
district,  and  although  they  have  been 
under  foreign  domioion  for  a  century, 
these  people  have  pruscrved  the  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  their  country.  The 
considoratiou  in  the  way  of  taxation 
shown  to  them  by  the  government  o£ 
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£iAm,  and  the  rich  chonicter  of  the 
couutry  and  of  the  f]»lienes  of  Ibc  adja- 
cent lake,  have  created  a  state  of  con- 
siderable prosperity  in  Battanibong. 
The  houses  on  the  borders  of  the  river 
Are  siirronndcd  by  finn  plautatious  of 
bananas,  or  are  hidden  in  groves  of 
mangoes.  Behind  the  houacs  stretch 
large  Belda  of  rice.  The  Battambn- 
uians  are  passionately  fond  of  horse- 
racing.  Ponies  of  great  speed  are  to 
be  found  in  Battaiubong.  Cock  and 
tortoise  ilgbtiug  are  also  favorito  pas- 
times of  the  people.  The  latter  is  a 
most  barbarous  sport.  Two  planks  are 
^xed  in  a  narrow  place  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  with  cross  pieces  at 
the  ends.  Two  tortoises  are  placed  in 
this  enclosure,  and  are  then  divided 
from  each  other  by  another  plank, 
which  is  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a  small 
opening  at  the  end  by  which  each  tor- 
toise can  get  into  the  enclosure  of  the 
other.  Fires  are  then  lighted  on  their 
backs,  and  the  poor  reptiles  immedi- 
ately rush  to  the  opening  in  order  to 
escape,  and,  meeting  one  another  face 
to  face,  a  fierce  encounter  takes  place 
between  them.  The  whole  province  of 
Battanibong  is  filled  with  ruins  of  an 
unknown  date.  Everywhere  there  arc 
extensive  and  marvellous  remains  of  a 
decayed  empire  and  a  vanished  civiliza- 
tion. The  ruins  of  Bassette  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  the  summer 
palace  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  the 
country. 

Old  Angkor  is  situated  to  the  north- 
east of  Foule  Sape,  and  gives  its  name 
to  the  province.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  which  is 
aun-ounded  by  mountains.  Angkor 
was  the  uucieut  ciipltal  of  Cambodia. 
This  empire  was  so  famous  that  its 
sovereign  had  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tributary  kings,  an  army  of  five  million 
soldiers,  and  a  voyal  treasury  which 
occupied  a  spncc  of  several  lef^uea. 
Angkor  Wat  is  a  celebrated  temple,  of 
such  huge  dimensions  and  such  admi- 
rable proportions  and  adornment  that 
the  natives  say  it  was  the  work  of  the 
kiug  of  the  angels.    Xew  Aogkor^  the 


present  capitiU  of  the  province,  is  an 
insignificant  town,  and  f^ituated  about 
fifteen  miles  north-north-east  of  the 
lake.  The  legendary  story  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  empire  of  Cambodia  at 
Angkor,  and  the  subsequent  desolation 
of  the  province,  is  as  follows  :  The 
king  of  Cambodia,  who  was  a  leper, 
built  Angkor  Wat,  the  great  temple,  as 
a  propitiatory  uffering  to  the  gods,  and 
with  the  expucLaliou  that  they  would 
cure  him  of  his  leprosy.  Finding  that 
they  did  not  intervene,  he  thereupon 
advertised  for  a  doctor  to  cure  him. 
An  illustrious  Brahmin  turned  up  and 
proposed  a  bath  of  nqua  fortis.  This 
the  king  refused  to  enter  until  it  had 
been  tried  by  the  physician  himself. 
The  Brahmin  undertook  to  enter  it  on 
the  king  promising  to  pour  over  him  a 
certnin  mixture.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  Brahmin  entered  the  bath  than 
the  kiug  ordered  his  slaves  to  throw  Uie 
bath  and  its  contents  into  the  river. 
For  this  breach  of  faith  the  gods  inter- 
fered and  took  away  the  kingdom  from 
him.  The  Cambodian  Lake  is  a  splen- 
did sheet  of  water,  ubuut  si.\ty  milca 
long,  and  covers  about  a  thousand 
square  miles.  Its  shores  ai*e  covered 
with  vegetation  and  forests  of  trees, 
beyond  which  rise  lofty  mountains, 
which  seem  to  touch  the  sky.  In  tlie 
middle  of  tlic  lake  towards  its  northern 
cud  is  a  tall  must,  the  Hue  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  Siamese  and  Cambo- 
dian domiuious.  The  lake  swarms 
with  fish,  iin<l  the  fishing  is  a  source  of 
great  revenue.  Thousands  of  web- 
footed  birds  of  all  sizes  and  colore 
cover  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Flocks 
of  pelicans  stand  in  its  waters  literally 
goigiug  themselves  with  fish ;  clouds 
of  cormorants  skim  across  its  waters  ; 
while  myriads  of  aigrcttcSi  sitting  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  look  like 
enormous  balls  of  snow  among  the 
green.  The  native  legends  afiirm  that 
before  the  great  catastrophe  which 
brought  in  the  fiood  of  waters  forming 
the  lake  a  smiling  city  stood  there  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  and  fertile  plain. 
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UAUNTED. 

In  the  shadow  and  the  sighing,  and  the 
rain, 
In  the  desolation  dreary 
Comes  a  moaning  long  and  weary, 
Comes  a  murmur  and  a  crying,  as  of  pain  ; 
And  1  listen  through  the  slghiug  and  the 
cftlu. 

All  the  niglit  I  lie  and  listen  fii  my  fear ; 
And  wllh  spirit  sadly  daunted, 
In  tho  chamber  shadow-lmunUKl. 

See  the  filfui  moonlight  glisten,  while  and 
clear — 

near  a  moaning  as  I  llsteu,  ever  near. 

Who  is  whispering  and  calling  through  the 
rain? 
Far  above  the  tempest's  crashing. 
And  the  torrent's  ceaseless  dashing, 
I  can  hear  a  weary  calling,  as  of  pain  — 
Far  above  the  torrent's  falling,  and  the 
raiu ; 

Far  above  the  wind  that  rushes  through 
■  the  trees  — 

Yet  so  soft,  I  scarcely  hear  It, 
And  BO  gentle  —  who  could  fear  it  ?  — 
Like  a  lullaby  that  hushes,  like  u  breeze 
When   the  purple  sunset  6ushes  o'er  the 
seas. 

Arthvb  L.  Salmon. 
£DgU8h  Illiustrated  3lBeiixln«, 


THE  WALLED  GARDEN. 

An  ancient  ganleii  with  b  crumhllug  wall  — 
Here  let  me  idly  roam  the  livelong  day, 
*Mid  old  gnarled  pear-trees,    hung    wltU 
lichens  grey  ; 
Through  pathways  doomed  to  slow  effiice- 

meni  all ; 
On  grassy  borders,  where  In  silence  fall 
The  drifted  iK^lals  of  the  browning  may  ; 
By  honeyed  banks  where  wanton  breezes 
stray, 
And  scents  commingled  ev'ry  air  enthrall. 

A  garden  fair,  wherein  to  court  mine  ease, 
To  wander,  heedless  U  tlie  sha<lows  pass 
O'er  the  grey  sundial  peeping  from  the 
gr*Bs  — 
A  haunted  garden,  mid  the  age-bent  trees 
Fair  Julia's  lover  may  have  wooed  the 

sliade. 
And   with  his    amorous  lute  in  idlesae 

played  1 
OochI  WonU,  FkaNK  MlLI«Klt. 


ENGUSU  8TORSELU. 


Be  quicks,   he  quick!    The  thrush's  voloft 

lings  clear, 
Be  quick,  O  Spring,  be  quick  to  come  and 

cheer 
My  weary  heart,  that  for  so  long  !ias  lain 
Fallow  beneath  the  winter  snown  an<i  rain  ; 
Be   quick,  bu  quick  !  that  joys   may  yield 

increase, 
And  all   my  day  be  filled  with  thy  sweet 

peace  : 

Be  quick,  O  Spring,  to  hasten  on  thy  way, 
And  with  thy  sunshine  gladden  aU  my  day. 

u. 
Blow,  winds  of  Spring  I  while  fast  across 

the  sky 
The  while  clouds  sail  like  ships  on  summer 

sea  ; 
The  lark  jjours  out  his  Itmcful  joy  on  high. 
And  daisies  dappU?  all  Lbe  sunny  lea  : 
Winds,    birtls,  and    flowers,  for    thee,    O 

SprinK.  are  ^lad  ; 
Only  my  lieart,  poor  achlug  heart,  is  sad. 

Blow,  winds  of  Spring,  the  clouds  from  my 

sad  heart, 
That  joy  may  blossom,  have  therein  a  parU 
Academy.  AuTUU«  Wriuut* 


THE  EMPTY  NEST. 
I  SAUNTER  all  about  the  pleasant  place 
You  made  thrice  pleasant,  O  my  friends^ 
to  uie  ; 
But  you  have  gone  where  lauglis  in  radiant 
grace 
That    thousand-memoried     unimpulsive 
sea. 
To  storied  precincts  of  the  Southern  foam, 
Dear  blnls   of    passage,   ye  liave  taken 
wing ; 
And  ah  I  for  me,  when  April  wafts  you 
home. 
The  Spring  will  more  than  ever  be  the 
Spring. 
Still  lovely,  as  of  old,  this  haunted  ground  ; 
Tenderly,    still,   tho    Autnnin    sunshine 
falls: 
And     Rorgeously     the     woodlands     tower 
around, 
Freak' d  with  wild  light  at  golden  Inter- 
vaia  ; 
Yet,  for  the  ache  your  absence  leaves,  O 

friends, 
Eartir^  lifeless  pageantries  an*  poor  amendi* 
spcctttu/i.  William  WATsoii. 
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From  Tlie  CTinrch  Qo&rtorly  R«Tlew. 
JOUX  KL'SIClN.i 

TiiE  ceulury  is  drawing  lo  a  dose, 
the  sauds  of  Llie  Uour-gliiss  aru  fast 
ruuuing  out,  imU  Iho  uuiubcr  of  its 
years  will  soon  be  lold.  And  n»  Lbe 
hurryiug  lunrcli  of  time  beurs  ua  ou- 
ward,  the  men  who  have  mtule  this 
nincteeulh-ceulury  KngUmd  of  ours 
what  she  is  are  nipidly  pafisin<r  out  of 
sight.  One  by  one  they  have  left  us, 
these  giants  of  old  days,  who  llfty  years 
ago  boj*e  tlio  brunt  of  the  bailie,  and 
fought  their  way  through  storm  and 
stress.  Carlyle  and  Newman^  Krown- 
iiig  and  Tennyson,  poets  and  i)ropln;U. 
painters  and  IhinkerH,  we  havu  seen 
ihcm  die  full  of  years  and  honors,  leav- 
iug  a  bright  track  of  light  to  guide  our 
footsteps  through  the  darkness  ivhicli 
hides  Ihem  from  our  eyes.  Here  luni 
there  one  renuiins  to  uuike  us  wonder 
at  the  fire  of  an  ardor  which  i.s  siill 
unspent,  and  of  an  energy  whieli  age 
cannot  ilesLroy.  And  on«  ollit-r  there 
is,  a  mighty  prophet  in  liis  day,  wlio 
has  laid  dowu  his  sword  and  shield, 
and  withdrawn  himself  from  the  din 
and  tumult  of  the  camp.  In  his  home 
on  the  heights  above  Coniston  Water, 
Mr.  Raskin  is  spending  a  calm  and 
tranquil  old  age.  For  him  tlic  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day  are  over,  aud 
the  repose  of  evening  has  been  well 
earned.  But  in  his  peaceful  retreat 
ou  tliut  lovely  sliore  he  h  not  forgot- 
ttfi]»  His  presence  seems  to  cast  a 
blessed  influence  over  all  that  moun- 
tain region,  and  the  tlioughts  of  Ids 
countrymen  go  out  lo  litm  in  love  and 
reverence.  His  name  has  become  a 
household  word  in  Knglisji  homes ; 
thousands  of  workers  through  the 
breadth  aud  length  of  the  land  remem- 
ber him  with  grateful  afftction  as  they 
go  out  lo  their  daily  toil.  Many  and 
great  are  the  services  which  he  has 
rendered  the  men  and  women  of  this 
generation.  He  luos  opened  their  cyea 
to  the  beauty  of  common  things ;  to 
tlie  splendor  of  the  grass  which  grows 
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Upon  the  mountain-side ;  to  the  per- 
fect shape  of  the  swallow  that  skimft 
the  summer  air.  He  has  told  Ihem  tlio 
wonderful  meauiugs  which  lie  likhloik 
in  the  sculptured  sioues  of  Veuice  or 
the  storied  marbles  of  the  Shepherd'» 
Tower.  More  Ihau  this,  in  uii  age.  ; 
wlieu  the  struggle  of  life  is  lierce,  amV 
the  pressing  claims  of  Ihings  pre!>enl 
arc  apt  to  make  us  lose  ^ighl  nf  higher 
and  diviner  aims,  Mr.  Ituukin  lutsiK'ver 
ceased  to  coll  us  lo  a  life  of  high  and 
holy  faith  in  God  and  n<'live  love  to 
man.  He  has  lifted  up  liU  voice  boldly 
lo  rebuke  the  idlers  and  the  pleasure- 
seekers,  aud  lo  remind  us  that  mau 
docs  not  live  by  bread  alone.  "  The 
greatness  of  a  nation/*  he  has  oflea 
sjiid^  *' must  be  measured  nut  alone  by 
its  we:dLh  and  apparent  power,  hut  by 
the  degree  in  which  its  people  hava 
learned  together  hi  the  great  world  of 
hooka,  of  art,  and  of  nature,  pure  and 
ennobling  joya." 

AVherever  the  English  langmxge  is 
spoken  his  books  are  read.  His  Wordrf' 
have  borne  tlicir  ineshage*  to  other 
realms,  and  in  ihe  furthest  climes  his  ' 
name  is  honored  to-day  by  every  Iiww 
est  seeker  after  Until.  Count  hco 
ToUtoi,  the  well-knowu  Russian  pl|i- 
lanthropist,  lold  an  Kuglishman  the 
other  day  that  ho  Ihouglkt  Ruskin  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  tlie  age,  anil 
that  if  all  Eni^lit^hmcn  did  not  agreu 
with  him  in  this,  it  was  because  no 
man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country. 
Rut  there  is  no  doubt,  he  added,  that 
future  ages  will  do  him  junllce. 

The  practice  of  writing  biographies 
of  distinguished  pei-sons  during  Iheii 
lifetime  is  growing  every  day  niorc 
common,  It  may  not  commend  itself 
to  our  old-fashioned  ideas,  aud  it  xa 
iiLteudcd  wil!»  some  obvious  draw- 
backs ;  but  whether  for  gooil  or  evUj*" 
the  custom  has  become  gentu-al.  M-r.  * 
Colliugwood,  wlio  Jjos  given  us  a  l|re 
of  Ruskin  in  two  handsome  voIumc»i, 
illustrated  wiUi  portraits  of  his  hero 
at  dilTerenl  slagcs  of  his  lifr,  has  more 
to  say  iu  defence  of  his  action  than 
most  biographers  of  living  celebrities. 
A  whole  literature,  as  he  remarks,  hn.^ 
already  growu  up  around  Mr.  Buskiii^a 
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name.  Studies  of  Ruakiu's  life  aiic] 
Morkf  upitoiues  of  his  arL-loaclitng,  nc- 
counts  of  the  many  pul>Iic  inslihUions 
wbich  he  haa  founded  or  helper],  have 
liocn  pu)>lis]icd  in  a  score  of  differeui 
magazines.  His  posiliou  as  an  art 
tfilic  haa  btiou  savagely  alUicked  and 
rigorously  defended.  His  llieories  and 
schemes  of  social  reform  have  been 
the  object  of  much  frleudly  ci'iLlcism, 
and  not  a  lillie  good-tempered  ridicule. 
Misa  Thackeray  has  devoted  a  charni- 
inff  chaplor  to  her  recollections  of  her 
falher'H  friend,  and  Mr,  Kuskin  liim- 
aelf  haa,  in  his  '*  I*rceLtinla,"  given  us 
the  most  delightful  autobiography  of 
his  youth.  We  can  only  bopt;,  in  corn- 
inou  with  all  those  who  have  enjoyed 
those  vivid  and  original  [mgca,  that  he 
may  yet  live  once  again  to  take  up  Iiik 
peu  and  give  us  some  more  of  tho&e 
n;co11eclimia  which  bring  the  scoucs  of 
|Mist  days  and  their  actors  before  us  in 
a  way  that  nothing  else  can  ever  do. 
But  since  at  his  age  and  in  his  declin- 
ing health,  we  fear  this  must  remain 
uncertain,  we  welcome  this  biography, 
written  by  one  who  has  long  enjnyc<l 
Mr.  Kuskin*s  confidence,  and  that  of 
his  nearest  friends  and  relations,  na 
the  best  substitute  that  we  can  have 
for  a  continuation  of  ''  Pneterita." 

Mr.  ColUngwood,  it  is  well  known, 
liaa  acted  in  the  capacity  of  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Kuskin  for  many 
years.  He  has  lived  with  him  at 
Brantwood,  and  has  been  liberally 
supplied  with  material  for  his  present 
work  by  himself  and  his  friends.  Miss 
Prout,  the  dftughLer  of  the  artist,  has 
cpntributed  her  reminiscences  of  young 
Ruskiu  in  his  early  days  at  Denmark 
Hill.  Both  Mr.  and'  Mrs.  Artliur 
Severn,  who  have  during  many  years 
lUade  their  home  with  Mr.  Huskin, 
have  giveu  the  author  the  bonetit  of 
their  help  and  advice.  Mr.  Severn  has 
adorned  the  book  with  a  lovely  drawing 
of  Brantwood  and  Coniston  Water,  as 
well  as  sketches  of  Mr,  Ruskin^s  for- 
mer homes  at  Denmark  Hill  and  Heme 
Hill,  while  Mrs,  Severn  has  not  only 
loot  several  of  her  cousia^a  drawiugs, 
including  an  adniindiU'  likeness  of  the 
great  imm  by  his  own  hand,  a  sketch 


of  rnre  interest  and  vahie,  hut  haa  her- 
self revised  the  proofs  of  the  whole 
work,  making  several  important  addi- 
tions and  corrections  ;  so  that  the  pros- 
cut  life  comes  to  us  with  the  highest 
sanciion  and  authority.  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  does  not  pretend  to  give  ua  an 
exhaustive  criticism  of  Mr  Kuskin^s 
teaching  cither  in  art  or  ethics.  Hi« 
work  is  of  n  purely  biogi*aphic-al  char- 
acter, and  the  chief  events  of  Mr.  Ilua- 
Itin's  life  are  set  down  in  proper  order 
from  Ins  birth  until  the  present  day, 
Wc  have  a  full  account  of  his  journeys, 
of  his  studies,  of  hi^  hooka,  his  lec- 
tures ;  of  all  the  strange  variety  of 
schemes  which  have  engrossed  his 
lime  and  Ihouglils  in  turn.  And  we 
Iiave,  loo,  many  of  Mr,  Bnekin's  owa 
letters,  as  well  as  several  from  Carlyle, 
from  Robert  Browning  and  hia  wife, 
and  other  frieuda,  which  are  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time.  A  full  and 
accurate  chronological  table,  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  Mr,  Uuskiu'a  writings,  and  a 
catalogue  of  hia  drawings  are  added  at 
the  end  of  each  volume,  and  greatly 
increase  the  interest  nnd  usefulness  of 
the  work. 

John  Ruskin  was  born  at  hia  father^s 
liouao  in  Bloomsbury  —  54  Huuter 
Street,  Brunswick  Square,  on  February 
8,  1819.  Both  his  parents  were  of 
Scottish  birth.  His  father,  the  son  of 
an  Edinburgh  tradesman,  came  to  seek 
his  forlunca  in  London  as  a  boy,  and 
worked  liis  way  upwards  until,  about 
1809,  he  entered  into  itartuership  with 
a  Spanish  sherry  mercliant,  Mr,  Peter 
Domccq,  the  owner  of  large  vineyards 
at  Macharuudo,  in  Spain.  Ruskin  con- 
tributed the  bmins,  Domccq  the  aheny, 
and  a  third  partner,  Mr.  Henry  Telford, 
the  cupitiil  necessary  for  the  undertak- 
i ng.  The  busin ess  prospe red  under 
the  management  of  the  shrewd  and 
energetic  young  Scotchman,  who  con- 
ducted the  correspondence,  travelled 
for  orders,  and  directed  the  Spanish 
growers  himself.  By  degrees  he  made 
a  considerable  fortuue,  paid  off  tbo 
dehts  of  his  less  prosperous  father,  and 
after  nine  years  of  work  and  waiting, 
married  his  cousin,  Margaret  Cox,  and 
settled  iu  a  house  iu  Bloomabury,    Mn 
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BuBkin,  who  w&a  the  only  child  of  this 
exctitleiit  uuuple,  luis  hinmeU  lutule  us 
fiiiuiliur  with  the  virlucB  aud  the  pecul- 
imitiea,  Ihc  IiubiU  ami  Ihe  beliefs,  of 
both  his  parents.  We  know  tliem  both 
iutimutely  —  Ihe  father,  "  that  eutirely 
boaest  luan/^  going  daily  backwards 
aud  forwards  to  his  office,  yet  relieving 
his  busiuess  cares  by  hia  love  of  books 
and  pictures,  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
bouiiehold  god  at  home  —  tlie  mother, 
passionately  devoted  to  her  child,  but 
unflinching  in  her  stem  Pui'ilau  i-ule, 
making  Hltle  Johu  learn  whole  chap- 
ters of  the  Bible  by  heart  at  a  silting, 
allowing  him  a  single  currant  when  he 
c;inic  to  dessert,  and  rigidly  putting 
away  all  toys,  even  the  Punch  and 
Judy  dressed  iu  scjulet  and  gold,  which 
a  kind  aunt  bronght  him  from  the  Soho 
Baztuu'.  Peace,  obedience,  and  faith, 
and  the  habit  of  Hxi;d  attention  were, 
Mr.  Kuskin  considers,  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  this  early  training.  Its  de- 
fects were  its  fonnalism  and  hardness. 
*^I  had  nothing  to  love,''  ho  wiiles  iu 
'•  PrteLerita  ;  "  "  my  parents  were,  in  a 
sort,  visible  powei-s  of  natui*e  to  me,  uo 
more  luved  than  tlie  suu  and  moou." 

Happily  fur  the  lonely  child,  born  in 
the  Iieart  of  London,  he  was  from  the 
first  familiar  wiih  counti'y  sights  aud 
sounds.  His  early  summers  were 
spent  at  Humpstead  and  Dulwich.  At 
three  years  old  he  went  to  Scotland  and 
there  first  saw  the  mounlaius  which 
have  been  the  true  love  of  his  life. 
When  on  his  return  his  portrait  was 
painted  by  Korthcotc,  the  artist  asked 
him  what  background  lie  would  like, 
the  child  answered  without  a  uionient^s 
hesitAliuu,  *' Blue  hills."  Tho  next 
year  his  parents  moved  to  a  house  on 
Hernc  Hill,  surrounded  by  green  liclds 
and  spacious  gardens  that  were  an 
Edeu  for  tho  little  boy  —  ^'uU  the 
more,"  Mr.  CoHinii;wo(Ml  sui^gests, 
**tlmt  the  fruit  of  it  was  forbidden'' 
(i.  18).  Hero  John  Rnskin's  youth 
was  spent.  Here  the  lirnl  volume  of 
**  Modern  Painters"  was  composed, 
aud  here,  on  May  10,  1886,  he  wrote 
the  preface  to  *'  Pneterita." 

I  write  thesp  few  pn-fatory  words  ou  my 
father's   birthday,  iu  what  was  once  uiy 


nursery  in  his  old  house  —  to  which  b« 
brought  my  motber  and  me,  sixty-two  years 
since,  I  being  then  four  years  old.  .  ,  ,  I 
have  written  fraiddy,  garrulously,  and  at 
ease  ;  speaking  of  what  it  gives  me  joy  to 
remember,  at  any  length  I  like  — someiimes 
very  carefully  of  what  I  think  it  may  be 
useful  for  others  to  know  ;  and  passing  in 
total  silence  things  which  I  have  no  pleas- 
ure In  reviewing  (pp.  v.,  vii). 

Ituskin  p^re  still  travelled  for  the 
business,  aud  every  spring,  geuenilty 
on  May  10,  the  hirthtlay  observed  wi,th 
the  solemnity  of  a  religious  festival,  the 
fiuuily  set  out  iu  their  carriage  and 
journeyed  by  easy  stages  to  the  north, 
eulHiJg  at  towuB  and  great  country  seats 
in  turn,  aud  seeing  churches  and  can- 
tics,  lakes  and  mouut^iius,  iu  tlieir  in- 
tervals of  leisure.  The  English  lakes, 
and  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Paris  were 
all  visited  in  this  manner.  These  sutn- 
mer  toui*H  were  events  of  great  impor- 
tance iu  the  boy  Uuskin'i^  life.  He  has 
told  us  how  full  of  woudci*  and  delight 
the  worhi  seemed  to  him  as,  sitting 
propped  up  by  his  own  little  trunk,  b^ 
tweeii  hiH  parents,  iu  tl»e  poMtcliaise,  |>c 
looked  out  through  the  gUiss  windows 
at  the  country  on  citlicr  side.  How 
tenderly  he  recalls  the  days  wlicn  he 
rambled  with  his  nurse  among  the 
Sleep  rocks  and  gnarled  trunks  of  Fri- 
ar's Crag,  or  gleaned  the  ripe  corn  ia 
the  hnrvesl-rtelds  on  Tay  siilo  with  his 
Scotch  cousins. 

I  hesitate  In  recorJlng,  as  a  constant 
truth  for  the  world,  the  impression  left  on 
n\i\  wbou  I  went  gleaning  with  Jessie,  that 
Scottish  sheaves  are  mure  golden  than  are 
found  in  other  lands,  and  that  no  harvests, 
elsewhere  visible  to  human  eyes,  are  so  liko 
the  "corn  of  heaven,"  as  those  of  StnUlw 
Tay  and  Strath-Earn.* 

But  this  wise  child  was  not  content 
with  seeing.  He  bad  already  begun  l(» 
deacribe  what  he  »^aw  on  his  travels  ;  to 
write  down,  on  bin  return  to  the  hotel 
in  the  eveuiug,  what  he  had  seen  iu 
the  day.  Tho  Bight  of  Skiddaw  nnd  of 
Snowdon  inspired  him  with  a  burst  of 
song.  His  jounmls  became  poems,  and 
when  he  was  just  fourteen  he  pourcrl 
out  hia  love  for  the  "  blue  bills/*  aud 
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for  those  very  Coniftlon  Craga  where  \ 
day  by  day  he   still   sees  the  luoming 
break,  in  tliu  following  lines  :  — 

I  weary  for  Ihe  founUin  foaming. 

For  Hhftdy  holm  aud  hill ; 
My  mlud  is  on  the  mountain  roaming, 

My  spirit's  voice  is  slill. 

Tlie  crag3  are  lone  on  Conlaton 

And  Glararaara's  dell, 
And  dreary  on  the  mighty  one, 

The  floud-enwn'atlit'd  Scafell. 

.Oh  !  whnt  although  the  crags  ho  stem, 
Tlii'ir  mighty  peaks  thai  s^vcr  — 

FnMh  flies  the  breezL*  on  mountain  fern, 
And  free  on  mountain  heather. 

Tllere  Is  a  thrill  uf  strange  delight 
That  passes  quivering  o'er  me, 

Wlien  blue  hills  rise  upon  the  sight 
Liki'  HurnuKT  clouds  before  me. 

A  present  of  llogers's  •'  Italy,''  illus- 
tnU«d  with  Turner's  vignettes,  on  Iiis 
birthday  that  year,  first  inspired  him 
with  admiration  for  this  paiuLer,  and  n 
few  weeks  later  the  pleasure  which 
both  he  and  his  father  took  in  Prout^a 
**  Skelchea  in  Flmulers  and  Germany  " 
made  his  mother  suggest  a  tour  on 
ihe  Conlini'ni.  So,  tlie  day  after  his 
father*)!  bitthday,  the  whole  family 
set  olT,  travelling  in  good  old-fash- 
ioned style,  with  four  horses  and  postil- 
ions, luaidservauls,  and  courier.  The.y 
worked  slowly  through  Flanders  and 
up  the  Uliiuo,  never  iu  a  hurry,  Hnditig 
good  horses  and  jtleasant  rooms  every- 
where, and  people  who  took  oflE  theii- 
hatJs  U>  them  when  Ihey  arrived  and 
depail4;d,  When  ihcy  i*cached  Schaff- 
hauscn  they  took  a  walk  one  Sunday 
evening,  and  there,  standing  on  a  gar- 
den terrace,  John  Buskin  caught  his 
first  sight  of  the  Alps. 

They  were  clear  as  crystal,  sharp  on  the 
pure  horizon  sky,  and  already  tinged  with 
rose  by  the  setting  auu.  InAuitely  beyond 
»U  that  we  had  ever  thought  or  dreamed  ; 
the  seen  walls  of  lost  Eden  could  not  have 
been  more  beautiful  to  us  :  not  more  awful, 
rotutd  heaven,  the  walls  of  sacred  Death. ^ 

At  every  place  he  wrote  verges  and 
made  pen-and-iuk  sketches  in  imitation 
oi  Turner's    vignettes.      The  gift    of 
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SauBSure's  "Voyages  dans  les  Alpes" 
on  hif*  next  birthday  gave  Inui  new  in- 
terest in  i)hysiral  geology,  and  his  lirst 
published  work  was  a  short  essay  "  On 
the  Strata  of  Mont  Blanc/*  wliicli  ap- 
peared in  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Xutu- 
ral  JiUtory  f(>r  March,  1834,  together 
with  a  letter  in  which  he  inquired  the 
cause  of  the  color  of  the  Hhine  water. 
The  next  year  the  Ruskins  w^eot 
abroad  again.  This  time  Lhey  visited 
Venice  and  Veroua  —  where  young 
Huskiu  made  careful  drawings  of  the 
Scaligeri  nionumnnls — and  spent  soiue 
time  in  Switzerland.  While  at  l*u- 
cerue  he  went  up  the  Rigla  and  saw 
the  wonderful  storm  sunset,  moonlight, 
and  daybreak,  which  he  aft^jrwards  de- 
scribed in  a  famous  passage  of  "  Mod- 
ern Painters."  Mr.  Ruskiu  returned 
lumic  with  hh  family  for  Christmas, 
1S3.5,  and  a  few  weeks  later  received  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Domccq.  liis  partner  in 
the  wine  business,  and  his  four  dauf^h- 
ters,  wliom  John  Uuskin  calls  "the 
fii*st  really  wcU-bred  and  well-dressed 
girls  "  he  had  mot.  He  promptly  fell 
iu  love  with  the  eldest  uf  the  four, 
Adble,  and  wrote  stories  for  her  amuse- 
ment, and  poems  in  which  lie  pro- 
claimed his  passion.  The  bright-eyed 
French  girl  lauglied  at  her  boyish  lover 
and  his  str.inge.  shy  wnys,  but  young 
Ruskiii  remained  constant,  and  when 
four  years  afterwards  he  hoard  of  her 
marciai^e  to  a  French  baron,  the  shock 
brought  on  a  serious  illness. 

But  neither  love  nor  despair  could 
make  him  idle.  His  classical  c<lucaliQD 
had  hiilierto  been  conducted  iu  a  some- 
what dc-sultoiy  manner.  First  one 
master,  then  another,  had  taught  bim 
Greek  and  Latin.  Ho  had  ijiken  les- 
sons in  niatliematics  and  attended 
counies  of  lectures  at  King's  College  to 
prepare  himself  for  matriculation  at 
Oxford.  His  father  destined  liim  for 
the  Church,  and  hoped  to  see  him  a 
bishop  before  he  died.  Before  ho  was 
three  years  old  he  had  climbed  into  a 
chair  and  preached  his  first  sermon, 
thumping  on  a  red  cushion  before  him, 
and  .saying,  *'  People,  be  dood.  If  you 
are  dtK>d,  I>od  will  love  you.  If  you 
'arc  not  dood^  Dod  will   not  love  you. 
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Peeple,  be  dood"  (i.  21),    A  sermon 
which,   as    Miss    Thnckeray    remarks, 
Mr,  UuskiD  has  Ijcuii  preiielaug  all  Iub 
life    long.     With    this    end    in    view, 
young  iiuskin^s  name  was  put  down  by 
liis  father  at  Christ  Church,  and  here 
he  entered  as  gentleman  commoner  in 
Jnnuary,  1837.      His    mother,  in   her 
ftnxiety  io  be  near  her  son,  left  home 
and  took  lodgings  in  the  High  Street, 
where  she  remained   during  his  resU. 
dence   at  college,   and   saw  him  con- 
lUy,     The    three  years   which    he 
:nt  at  Oxford  were  not  thrown  nw;iy. 
ouug    Buskin     studied    hurd,     made 
friends  with   Dr.  Acland  and  the  vet- 
eran geologist,  Dr.  Buckland,  and  won 
the  Newdigate  after  two  unsuccessful 
attempts,  in   the   first  of   which    Dcnn 
Stanley  bore  off  the  prize.     Jiul  lie  did 
not  neglect  his  nrl-siudicH,  and  fouml 
time   to  write   a  series   of    papers   on 
**  Tlie  Poetry  of  Archileetm-e,  or  the 
Architecture  of  the  Xalions  of  Europe 
considered  in  its  Hssociaiion  with  Nat- 
ural Scenerj'  and  National  Character," 
which  appeared  in  Londou's  magazine, 
and  have  been  quite  recently  puijlishcd 
in  a  separate  form.     His  love  and  ad- 
miration for  Turner    increased    daily, 
and    on   his   twenty-lii'«t    birthday  his 
father  presented  him  with  a  picture  of 
Winchclsca  by  his  favorite  master,  and 
gave  him  an  allowance  of  200/.  a  year 
for    pocket-money.      The   first   use    he 
jnade  of  his  wealtli  was  to  buy  another 
Turner,  a  drawing  of  Harlech  Caslle. 
Tlie  transaction,  Mr.  ColUngwood  Iclls 
us,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his 
father  **  the   canny   Scotch   merchant, 
wlio  had  heaped  up  riches,  hoping  his 
son  would  gather  them  "  (i.  89)  ;   hut 
even  his  parent's  diaapprovai  could  not 
damp  the  young  man's  pride  and  de- 
light in   hie  newly   acquired  treasure. 
•' It  was  not  a  piece  of  painled  paper, 
but   a   Welsh   caatle  and   village,   and 
■Snowdon  in  blue  cloud,  that  1  bought 
for  my  seventy  pounds."  *    The  pur- 
chase of  this  picture,  moreover,  led  to 
AH  introduction  to  the  painter  himself, 
whom  young  Raskin  met  at  the  house 
of  the   dealer  who   had  sold   Ikim  the 
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Harlech  Castle.  He  records  Uie  im- 
pression which  his  first  sight  of  Turner 
made  upon  him  in  his  journal  in  the 
following  oliai'acteristic  lines  :  — 

I  foiuid  in  him  a  somewhat  eccentric, 
keeii'iuouneretl,  maltcr-of-fact,  Kngllsh- 
mlnded  gentleman  ;  good-natiu%d  evidently, 
bad-lemi>ert!tl  evidently,  hating  humbug  of 
all  sortfl,  shrewd,  perhaps  a  little  selfish, 
highly  Intellectual,  the  powers  of  the  mind 
not  brought  out  with  any  delight  in  their 
manifestation  or  mtenllou  of  display,  but 
Hashing  out  occasionally  in  a  word  or  look. 
Pretty  close  that  [he  atids  later]  and  fully 
tu  be  set  down  at  the  first  glimpse,  and  set 
down  the  same  evening  (i.  00). 

Three  months  after  his  coming  of 
age,  a  sudden  breakdown  of  health 
brought  Ruskin's  Oxford  career  to  an 
uiirupt  end.  This  collapao  was  caused 
partly  by  overwork,  jiartly  by  tlie  grief 
at  the  disappointment  of  the  love  affair 
on  which  his  hopes  bad  been  set.  He 
was  ordered  abroad  for  the  winter,  fell 
ill  with  fever  In  Rome,  and  was  taken 
by  bis  p.'irents  to  Naples,  and  after- 
wards to  Venice  and  Switzerland.  On 
his  i-eturn  to  England  he  went  up  to 
Oxford  for  a  pass,  and  took  his  B.A. 
degree  iu  May.  1841. 

When  I  was  sure  I  had  got  tlutiugh  [ho 
writes]  I  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  fields 
iiorLh  of  New  College,  happy  in  the  sense 
*A  reoovenni  freedom,  but  extremely  doubt- 
ful to  what  u.se  I  should  put  it.  There  I 
was  at  two-and -twenty,  with  such  and  Buch 
powers,  all  second-rate,  except  the  analyt- 
ical ones,  which  were  as  much  in  embryo 
OS  the  rest,  and  which  I  had  uo  mt^ns  of 
measuring  ;  such  and  such  likings  hitherto 
iudulge<l  ralhPT  ogain.st  conscience,  and  a 
dim  sense  of  duty  to  myself,  my  panuita, 
and  a  daily  more  vague  shadow  of  Eternal 
Law.  What.  sliouM  I  be  or  do  ?  .  .  .  Ox- 
ford taught  me  as  much  Latin  and  Greek 
fL^  Hhe  could,  and  though  1  think  she  might 
havf!  also  told  me  that  frUlllarics  grew  In 
Iflley  meadow,  it  was  butter  that  she  left 
me  to  find  them  for  myself,  I  must  get  on 
to  tlie  days  of  opening  sight  and  effective 
Ubor,  and  to  the  scenes  of  nobler  educa- 
tion, wliich  all  men  who  keep  their  hearts 
open  receive  in  the  end  of  days.^ 

The  result  of  these  meditations  ap- 
peared in  the  first  volume  of  '*  Modem 
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FuiuterBf^'  which  the  young  Oxford 
graduate  wrote  iu  iho  autuiun  and  win- 
ter of  1842,  Iu  his  Heruo  Hill  home, 
and  read  chapter  by  chapter  eaeli  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  to  the  delight  of  his 
admiring  parents.  The  book  was  pub- 
lished in  Apiil,  1843,  and  soon  made  its 
mark.  By  the  end  of  the  year  its  suc- 
cess was  assured.  The  poet  Rogers 
kept  it  on  his  table,  Tennyson  longed 
80  much  to  SCO  it  that  he  wrote  to  beg 
his  publisher  to  borrow  it  for  him, 
since  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  It. 
Even  tlie  reviewer  in  Blackwood^  who 
touk  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  cher- 
ished prejudices  and  reputations  at- 
tacked by  this  daring  youug  writer, 
allowed  that  tlie  bouk  was  the  work  of 
a  man  of  power,  who  llioiight  imle- 
pcndentiy  and  felt  strongly,  and  had 
•*  a  mortal  aversion  to  be  in  a  ciowil." 

Iu  1644  the  family  went  to  Switzer- 
land again  to  enable  the  artist-author 
to  prepare  drawings  for  his  second 
volume,  in  which  mounlnin  forms  were 
to  bo  further  illustrated.  But  on  the 
way  home  Buskin  spent  some  days  in 
the  Louvre,  and  for  the  Urst  time  saw 
and  loved  Perugino  and  HclUni.  He 
had  been  scottiug  at  the  ancients  ;  nl 
Poussin,  (Jaimletti>,  nnd  the  Dutch- 
men, because  they  could  not  draw  rocks 
and  trees ;  now  he  discovered  that 
there  had  been  a  great  age  of  art  even 
before  Kubeos  and  Michelangelo.  He 
went  home  to  study  Kioaiul  Lord  linil- 
say,  and  to  write  about  the  real  old 
masters.  And  the  next  spring  he  vis- 
ited Italy,  for  the  lii'st  lime  without  his 
parents.  Then  Florence  and  Lucca 
and  Pisa  revealed  their  glories  to  him. 
He  stood  in  the  shadow  of  Giotto'a 
Tower,  and  speut  long  moruiugs  copy- 
ing tijo  frescoes  in  the  cloisters  of  S. 
Harco  and  of  Santa  Maria  Novella. 
Ho  dreamt  away  the  days  in  the  glosv- 
ing  sunlight,  gazing  ou  the  fretted  pin- 
nacles of  Sania  Maria  della  tSpina,  Ibe 
jewel  shrine  of  Pisa ;  and  he  saw  and 
loved  the  marble  futm  of  llaria  di 
Caretto,  where  she  lies  in  her  last, 
long  sleep,  under  the  cathedral  wall  of 
Lucca.  Then  he  went  on  to  Venicoi 
and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Tintoretto.     He  worked  for  weeks   iu 


the  Scuola  di  San  Bocco,  copying  Tin- 
toret'a  frescoes  and  making  a  catalogue 
of  his  works.  He  studied  every  bit  of 
architecttinU  detail  iu  the  walls  of  St. 
Mark's  and  of  the  Doge's  Pahice,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  another  great 
work,  "The  Stones  of  Venice."  His 
new  thoughts  and  hopes  are  vigorously 
expressed  iu  a  letter  which  ho  wrote 
from  Venice  to  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Severn,  whose  cartoou  had  lately 
gained  a  prize  at  the  competition  for 
the  mural  decoration  of  Westminster 
Hall  :  — 

With  your  hopes  for  the  elevation  of  En- 
glish art  by  means  of  fresco,  I  caimot  sym- 
palliEze.  ...  U  is  not  the  material  nor  the 
space  that  cau  give  us  thoughts,  passions, 
or  power.  X  see  oa  our  Academy  walls 
uothiiig  but  what  is  Ignoble  in  small  pic- 
tures, and  would  be  disgusting  in  large 
ones.  It  is  not  the  love  of  fresco  that  wo 
waat ;  it  is  the  love  of  God  and  his  crea- 
tures ;  U  is  humility  and  charity  and  self- 
denial,  and  fasting  and  prayer.  It  is  a 
total  cliange  of  character.  We  want  more 
failh  and  less  reasoning,  less  strength  and 
more  trust.  You  want  neither  walls  nor 
phister  nor  color  —  (;a  nefalt  Hen  d,  V affaire 
—  It  Is  (rlotto  and  Ghlrlandajo  and  An- 
gcUco  that  you  want,  and  that  you  wUl  and 
miLHt  want  until  this  disgusting  nineteouch 
century  has  —  I  can't  say  breathed,  but 
st4'.amod  its  last  (i.  120). 

So  early  he  had  tjikcn  up,  and  wrapped 
around  hint,  the  mantle  of  Cassaudru. 

That  winter  ho  wrote  the  second  vol* 
ume  of  "  Modern  Painters  "  in  the  new 
and  larger  homo  on  Denmark  Hill,  to 
which  his  parents  had  lately  moved. 
When  the  book  came  out,  he  was  back 
hi  Italy,  bhowlug  hia  father  the  Campo 
^atito  of  i'isa,  the  CumpjiiiUe  of  Giotto, 
and  trying  to  make  him  understand 
why  these  things  spoke  to  him  with 
such  power.  On  his  return  homo,  the 
young  author  found  himself  quite  a  star 
in  the  liteniry  world.  Lockhart  asked 
him  to  review  Lonl  Lindsay*8  "  Chris* 
lian  Art"  for  the  QnarUrly.  Sydney 
Smith  praised  *'  Modern  Painters  "  as  a 
book  of  "transcendent  liilent,  likely  to 
work  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
world  of  taste,'*  and  Miss  Mitford  de» 
scribe<l  him  as  *' certainly  the  most 
charming  person  t»he  hud  ever  known.^' 
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But  hla  health  was  still  delicate,  aad 
he  Buffered  from  a  weakness  of  the 
epiue  which  mudo  liim  tind  society  Loo 
fatiguing.  He  went  to  ScolUind  iu  the 
aulumu,  and  stopped  in  Pcrllishire, 
where  he  propoaod  to  llie  young  Scotch 
lady  for  whom  he  had,  dome  years  be- 
fore, written  his  pretty  fairy  tale  of 
"TIio  King  of  the  Golden  River/^ 
The  marriaj;e,  which  was,  we  are  told, 
greatly  desired  by  Ruskin's  parents, 
look  plaee  on  April  10,  184b,  and  the 
young  couple  went  to  Keswick.  From 
this  place  ho  wrote  (Hi  Good  Friday  to 
Miss  Milford  :  — 

I  begin  to  fe«<I  that  all  the  work  I  have 
been  doing,  and  all  the  love^  I  have  been 
cherishing,  are  ineffective  and  frivolous 
—  tiMt  these  are  not  times  for  watohing 
clouds,  or  dreaming  overqiiiet  Mratera  ;  that 
more  serious  work  is  to  he  done  ;  and  tlmt 
the  time  for  endurance  lias  come  rather 
than  fur  me<litation,  and  for  hope  rather 
than  for  happiness.  Happy  those  whose 
hope,  without  this  severe  and  tearful  rend- 
ing away  of  all  the  props  and  stability  of 
earthly  enjoyments,  has  been  fixed  *'  where 
the  wLekbd  cejkse  from  troubling.'*  Mine 
was  not.  It  was  basetl  on  those  "  pillars  of 
the  earth  which  arc  astonished  at  His  re- 
proof" <i.  136). 

Strange  woi*ds  for  a  young  man  of  uine- 
and-tweuiy  on  his  honeymoon.  Hut 
Mr.  Rusktn  was  unlike  other  men,  and 
his  mood  just  then  was  restless  and 
troul>led.  He  and  his  wife  started  to 
make  a  tour  of  Euglisli  cutliedrals,  but 
he  caught  a  chill,  skutching  at  Salis- 
bury, aud  had  to  give  up  hia  phm. 
Later  in  the  summer  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Normandy,  where  he  studied  Gothic 
buildings,  aiul  iu  (}(!lol>er  settled  at  a 
house  of  his  own  in  I'ark  HtreoU  That 
winter  he  wrote  "  The  Seven  Lampa  of 
Architecture,'*  aud  himself  eugmved 
the  plates  from  drawings  which  he  had 
made  iu  184(>  aud  1848.  The  tine  stud- 
ies of  the  window  of  Giotto's  Tower, 
the  arches  of  S.  Michelc  at  Lucca,  and 
Ca'  Foscari  at  Venice,  with  their 
deeply  carved  mouldings  and  tufted 
plants,  are  familiar  to  all  Ruskiu  lovers, 
and  have  been  the  delight  of  our  child- 
hood. The  book  was  announced  for 
his  fallier*8  birthday,  May  10, 1841*,  aud 


its  uppeumucc  was  eagerly  expected  by 
at  least  ouc  person.  Charlotte  Bronte 
h;id  lately  been  readiug  '*-  Modern 
Painters,"  and  now  wrote  to  her  pub- 
liijliers,  cougnitulating  them  on  the 
approaching  }kublicatioa  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's uew  work.  **  If  '  The  Seveu 
Liimps  of  Arclutecture  ^  resemble  their 
predecessor,  '  Modern  Painters/  they 
will  be  no  lamps  at  all,  but  a  uew 
consLellatioa  —  seven  bright  sinrs,  for 
whose  rising  the  reading  world  ought 
to  bo  anxiously  agape  "  (i.  140).  Mr. 
Ruskin's  own  opinion,  thirty  yeare 
later,  was  that  the  book  hud  become 
the  most  useless  he  had  ever  written  ; 
the  buildings  lie  had  described  in  its 
pages  with  su  mucli  delight  being  "  uow 
either  knocked  down  or  scraped  and 
patched  up  into  smugness  aud  smooth- 
[u;h<4  inure  tntgic  than  uttermost  ruin*' 
(i.  141).  But  the  **  Seveu  Liuups  "  is 
still  read  aud  valued  by  many,  and  has 
lately  gone  through  four  new  editions. 

Ilis  next  book  was  to  be  *'  The  Stoues 
of  Venice."  Kver  since  his  visit  to 
Italy  iu  184.5,  a  book  about  Venice  had 
been  planned,  and  with  this  object  iu 
view  the  winter  of  184&-50  was  spent  at 
Venice,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  a 
thorough  exaraiuatiou  of  St.  Mark's 
and  tlie  Ducal  Palace.  The  lirst  voU 
ume  appeared  by  the  cud  of  1850.  and 
was  received  with  a  mingled  chorus 
of  groans  and  applause.  One  reviewer 
discovered  tlmt  Ruskinism  waa  vio- 
lently inimical  to  sundry  existiny  inter' 
ests  ;  another  complained  that  the  book 
was  uurradable,  and  the  author  posi- 
tively insane.  But  Charlotte  Bronte's 
hopes  were  not  disappointed,  aud  she 
wrote  full  of  delight  to  a  friend  :  — 

The  Stones  of  Venice  seem  nobly  laid 
aud  chiselled.  How  grandly  the  qiuirry  of 
vast  marbles  is  disclosed  !  Mr.  lluskin 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  few  genuine  writers, 
as  distinguished  from  book-makers,  of  this 
age.  His  earnestness  even  amuses  me  in 
certain  passages  ;  for  I  cannot  help  laugh- 
ing to  think  how  utilitarians  will  fume  and 
frc!t  over  his  deep,  serious,  and  (as  they 
will  think)  fanatical  reverence  for  Art  (1. 
152). 

At  ibc  same  moment  Carlyle  was  wriU 
ing  to  Uuskiu,  in  u  note,  thanking  hiii> 
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for  a  gift  of  books  wliich  he  had  sent 
him  ;  — 

I  vriA  already  deep  in  the  "  Stones, "  and 
clt-arly  propos*^  to  hold  on  ihere.  A  strange, 
unexpected,  and.  I  believe,  most  true  and 
excellent  Sermon  in  Stones,  as  well  as  the 
best  piece  of  School-masteriuK  in  ArobiLec- 
lonics,  from  wliicU  1  Impe  lo  Ipjirn  in  a 
great  many  ways.  The  spirit  and  purport 
of  these  Critical  Studies  of  yours  are  a  sin- 
gular sign  of  the  times  to  me,  and  h.  very 
gratifying  one.  Right  goo*l  speed  to  you, 
and  victorious  arrival  on  the  farther  shore  I 
It  is  a  quite  new  "  renaissance/'  I  l>elieve. 
we  are  getting  Into  just  now  :  either  towards 
new.  wider  manhood,  liigh  again  as  the 
eternal  stare,  or  elae  into  final  death,  and 
the  masl(  of  Gehenna  foreTermore !  A 
dreadful  process,  but  a  nceiUul  and  inev- 
itable one.  Nor  do  I  doubt  at  all  which 
way  the  issue  will  be,  though  which  of  the 
«xtant  nations  are  loget  Included  in  It.  and 
which  tjo  be  trampled  out  and  abolished  In 
the  process,  may  be  very  doubtful.  (io<i  is 
great,  and  sure  enough,  the  changes  in  the 
*'  Conntructlon  of  Sheepfolds."  as  well  &s  In 
other  things,  will  require  to  be  very  consid- 
erabl**  (i.  151). 

Catlyle  here  alludes  Lo  a  pamphlet 
%rhich  Mr.  Iluskiri  hud  Intoly  publiahed 
on  tlie  Icxl,  '*  There  simll  be  one  foM 
4ind  one  ShupheiNl,"  urging  I'roLeslaiils 
of  all  denominations  lo  drop  tlveir  dif- 
ferences iind  unite  in  a  world-wide  fed- 
eration, a  New  Jerusalem,  with  the 
Church  of  Kngland  for  its  uucJour.  If 
people  could  be  brought  to  go  stmiglit 
to  the  New  Testftnient  for  its  simple 
teaching,  he  tliougbt  there  would  be  no 
4lifliciilty  in  flnding  common  groun<I, 
nn(\  once  sincere  faith  in  Christ  and 
bimpUcify  of  life  were  restored,  these 
■could  not  fail  to  produce  a  revival  of 
■the  right  spirit  in  art.  His  a8[)irntious 
■did  not  meet  with  much  response  at 
the  time.  The  art-critic  was  held  lo  be 
wandering  out  of  his  province^  and, 
excepting  Ciirl\le,  few  were  disposed 
to  treat  him  seriously.  But  fur  Kuskia 
himself,  jls  Mr.  Collingwood  justly  re- 
ninrks,  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet 
was  ft  memoralde  dale  ;  fi>r  it  was  the 
lieginning  of  a  Iniin  of  thought,  which 
was  destined  to  lead  him  far  in  a  new 
iliiection. 

Uifl  next  pniuphlct  was  the  famous 


one  oa  Pre-Rapliaetitism,  which  he 
published  in  Augui^i,  1851.  This  was  a 
spirited  defence  of  the  band  of  young 
paiutera  calliug  themselves  i^e-Iia- 
pliiielite  Brothers,  whose  pictures  had 
startled  tlie  British  public  in  the  Acad- 
ensy  Exliibilion  that  year.  These  ar- 
dent and  gifted  young  men  were  not 
oiiginally  pujiilH  of  Mr.  Ruskiii,  nor 
was  their  movement  in  Uie  first  placi 
his  creation.  At  tirst  the  ugliness  oi 
llie  faces  in  Iltdmnn  IhniL  and  Mitlnis's 
pictures  repelled  him,  and  he  disliked 
what  seemed  to  him  the  popish  nature 
of  their  subjects.  But  stton  he  recog- 
nized the  seriousness  of  their  aims,  and 
the  faiUifulnefts  of  Uieir  alternpts  to 
follow  nature ;  and  when  the  Times 
crilic  dpuouuccd  their  works,  and  they 
fell  under  the  ban  of  public  condemua- 
lion,  lie  held  out  the  riglit  hand  of  fel- 
lowship, and  stood  up  boldly  as  their 
champion.  Since  the  days  of  Albert 
Diirer,  he  said,  there  had  been  noth- 
ing in  art  so  earnest  an<l  so  complete  as 
Holman  Hunt's  *^  Light  of  the  World  " 
or  Millais^s  "  Carpenter's  Shop."  lie 
became  personally  actjuainled  with  the 
arlisli^,  and  was  soon  on  iiilimate  terms 
with  Ibe  true  leader  of  the  movement, 
Daulo  Rossettl.  A  drawing  of  Roa- 
seiti's,  which  was  sent  him  by  a  friend 
in  \t<'At  struck  him  so  much,  that  he 
sought  out  the  young  artist,  and  agreed 
lo  lake  any  drawings  Ihat  he  brought 
him,  at  their  market  price,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain sum  every  year.  Nor  did  his  gen- 
erous patronage  end  here.  He  was  the 
Iirs4t  to  recognize  the  rare  beauty  of 
Rossetli'a  early  poems,  and  when  his 
friend  Thackeray  declined  to  print 
tlicm  in  the  CornhiU^  he  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  cost  of  their  publica- 
tion. 

The  "Working  Men^s  College,  just 
started  by  Frederick  Denison  Maurice 
in  1S54,  received  the  warm  support  of 
Mr.  Ruskin,  and  Rosseiti,  wlio  was  en- 
listed by  liim  in  the  cause,  helped  him 
to  give  evening  drawing-classes  at 
Great  Ormond  Street.  At  tlie  opening 
lecture,  which  was  held  in  Long  Acre 
on  October  30,  1W>4,  the  chapter  "On 
the  Nature  of  Gothic,"  from  the  second 
volume  of  «'The  Stones  of  Venice," 
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WAS  (lislributed  to  all  present,  aud  bc- 
<'iiiuc,  iti)  it  were,  the  luimifesto  of  the 
Hl'W  movement.  Mr.  Huskiu's  indus- 
try during  these  years  was  greater  than 
over.  After  anothi'r  vi»it  to  Venice  in 
385-2,  he  left  Park  Street,  to  settle  next 
<rI«or  to  Ins  old  hoinu  on  Heme  Hill, 
and  there  wrote  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  of 
*'Tlie  Stones  of  Venice."  During  the 
followinff  winter,  he  delivered  his  lec- 
tures on  architecture  and  painting 
before  the  Phihisophical  Society  of  Ed- 
inburgh, reviewing  the  life  and  aims  of 
Turner,  and  holding  up  sincerity  in 
imagination,  as  the  guiding  principle  of 
Christian  art,  exeniplilied  in  the  works 
of  the  Prc-Kaphaelitc  painters.  In  tlic 
summer  of  1K>4  he  went  to  Switzerland, 
to  write  a  book  on  tlio  history  of  itu 
chief  towns,  which  was  to  be  illustrated 
hy  drawings  from  his  pen.  Hut  at  his 
father*s  earnest  desire,  he  gave  up  this 
plan,  and  set  to  work  on  vol.  iii.  of 
'*  Modern  Paiutei*s.'-  His  progress  was 
interrupted  by  the  melancholy  events 
of  that  autumn.  His  marriage  had  dis- 
Jippoinled  the  hopes  of  his  parents, 
and  none  of  his  friends  were  surprised 
when  the  ill-assorted  union  was  Hnally 
severed  b}*  his  wife's  ad.  Mr.  Ruskin 
himself,  '^  with  an  old-fashioned  deli- 
cacy and  chivalry  which  revolted  alike 
from  explanation  and  from  recrimina- 
tion, Bet  up  no  defence,  brought  no 
counler-charjjes,  and  jireferred  to  let 
gossip  do  its  worst"  (i.  181).  Natu- 
rally, many  false  reports  were  spread 
abroad,  hut  Mr.  Kuskin's  friends  stood 
by  Idm  loyally,  and  held  his  conduct  lo 
l>€  free  from  blame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  were  intro- 
duced to  Inm  early  in  18o5  by  Mis** 
Milford,  and  Mrs.  lirowiiing  thus  de- 
scribes Iheir  impressions  of  this  new 
acquaintance,  whoso  friendship  they 
both  valued  so  highly  in  after  life  :  — 

We  went  to  Denmark  Hill  yesterday  to 
have  hmcheon  with  Mr.  Ruskin  and  his 
parents,  and  see  the  Turners,  which,  by  the 
way,  are  divine.  I  like  Mr.  Raskin  very 
mnch,  and  sn  does  Rol>ert  :  very  gentle,  yet 
earnest — refined  and  tnithful.  We  count 
hira  one  amoncc  the  valusble  acquaintances 
made  this  year  !n  England  (i.  182). 

Later  iu  the  year,  we  Ond  Mr.  Rus- 


kin writing  to  ask  Browning  for  some 
explanation  of  those  **  seemingly  care- 
less and  too  inigged  lines  of  his,"  which 
are  none  the  less  absolutely  "unening 
in  every  sentence  he  writes  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  every  principle  con- 
ucGted  with  the  mediioval  temper  in 
mailers  of  art"  The  poet  replies  in  a 
long  and  characteristic:  letter,  thanking 
iiis  critic  cordially  for  bis  **un|)leasant 
things,"  as  much  as  his  over-liberal 
praise,  and  defending  himself  from  the 
ofleu-repented  charges  of  obscurity  and 
roughness.  We  can  only  quote  a  few 
lines  :  — 

i'or  the  deepnesses  you  think  you  discern 

—  may  tliey  be  more  than  mere  blacknesses  ! 
Fur  the  Jiopes  you  entertain  of  what  iiiuy 
couK*  of  subsequent  readings  —  all  success 
to  them  !  For  your  bewilderment  more 
especially  noted — how  shall  [  help  ihtUf 
We  don't  read  poetry  the  same  way,  by  the 
same  law  ;  it  is  too  clear.  I  cannot  begin 
writing  poetry  till  my  imaginary  reader  has 
conceded  liccnaea  lo  mc  which  you  demur  at 
altogether.  I  know  that  I  don't  make  out 
Hiy  conception  by  my  language  ;  all  poetry 
being  a  putting  the  infinite  within  the 
Hinite.  You  would  have  me  paint  it  all 
plain  out.  which  can't  be,  .  .  ,  I>o  yon 
think  t>oetry  was  ever  genemlly  understood 

—  or  can  be?  Is  the  business  of  it  to  tell 
people  what  they  know  already,  as  they 
know  it,  and  so  precisely  that  they  sliall  he 
able  to  cry  out  —  Ifere  you  should  supply 
thin,  —  Utut  you  evidently  pass  over,  and 
I'll  help  you  from  uiy  own  stock  ?  It  is  all 
teaching,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  people 
halt:  to  be  taught.  They  say  otheiVise  — 
make  foolish  fables  about  Orpheus  enchant- 
ing stocks  and  stones,  poets  standing  up 
and  being  worshipped, — all  nonsense  and 
impossible  dreaming.  A  poet's  affair  Is 
with  (Jnd,  lo  whom  he  Is  accountable,  and 
of  whom  is  his  reward  ;  look  elsewhere, 
and  you  find  miserj*  enough.  Do  you  be- 
lieve piH»pIe  unflersiand  Hamlet?  .  .  .  But 
I  write  in  the  blind-dark  and  bitter-cold, 
and  ])ast  post-time,  as  I  fear.  Take  my 
truest  thanks,  and  understand  at  least  this 
rough  writing,  and,  at  all  events,  the  real 
affection  with  which  I  venture  to  reganl 
you.  And  "  l"  means  my  wife  as  well  as 
yours  ever  faithfully,  Robert  Browning  (I. 
202). 

In  1855   Mr.    Huskln   published   his 
first  pamphlet  of  "  Notes  on  the  Uoyal 
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Aca<lcmy  aud  other  £xhibtUuus/* 
whicli  was  so  widely  read  aud  Inr-jely 
sold,  that  he  repeated  the  plait  live 
years  in  succession.  Ho  was  uuw  rec- 
ognized as  the  leading  auLhority  in  art, 
and  the  public  was  anxious  to  hear  his 
opinion,  mot  only  on  Ihe  works  of  the 
Prc-Ilapliaelites,  but  ou  all  quustiuns  oJf 
taste.  lu  18^)7  he  lecLured  at  Man- 
chester on  "The  Political  Economy  of 
Art,'*  insisting  on  the  duty  of  tlic  blate 
to  promote  art  education  in  diifereut 
forms,  aud  urging  Uie  revival  of  the 
medium val  guilds  of  craftsmen.  Thai 
autumn  lie  was  recalle<l  from  tseot- 
laud,  wttithcr  he  had  accompanied  hiH 
mother  ou  a  visit  to  the  scenes  of  licr 
youth,  to  arrange  the  Turner  drawings 
in  the  National  Gallery.  The  next  six 
mouths  were  Hpcnt  in  a  laborious  en- 
deavor to  sort  the  masses  of  "  precious 
rubbish/'  whicli  had  been  removed 
from  Turner's  house  in  Queen  Anne 
Street  to  Trafalgar  Square.  From  lliis 
chaos  he  extricated  four  hundred  of 
the  painter's  loveliest  studies  in  pencil 
and  water-color,  and  after  havings  with 
infiuite  pains,  cleaned,  mounled,  dated, 
aud  described  them,  he  placed  them  in 
sliding  frames  aud  c^ibiucta  of  his  own 
inveuiiou.  This  collection  —  in  Ihi; 
writer's  words,  "a  wonderful  njonu- 
ment  of  one  great  man's  genius  aud  of 
another's  patience" — still  remaiiiH  in 
the  cellars  of  Trafalgar  Square,  where 
the  Turner  drawings  can  be  seen  by 
nil  wlio  care  to  study  them.  Many 
years  afterwards,  in  1881,  Mr.  Uuskiu 
published  a  **  Catalogue  of  the  Turner 
Drawings  and  Sketches  at  present  ex- 
hibited in  liie  National  Gallery/'  and 
80  completed  a  task  for  which  he  de- 
serves the  gnititude  of  posterity.  Dur- 
ing 1858,  he  lectured  in  different  (owns, 
on  subjects  connected  with  his  Man- 
chester addresses,  and  the  relation  of 
art  to  manufacture.  He  lent  a  helping 
hand  to  the  Xew  Oxford  Museum,  then 
building,  and  lectured,  by  Dr.  Aclaud's 
invitation,  to  the  men  who  were  em- 
ployed there.  In  October  he  <hlivered 
au  inuugund  aildress  at  the  opening  of 
the  Cambridge  School  of  Art.  At 
Manchester  he  spoke  again,  in  Febru- 
aiy,  1850,  ou  the  "  Unity  of  Art,"  and 


told  his  hearea's  boldly  that,  in  order  t<^ 
be  a  good  natund  painter,  there  must 
at  least  be  strong  elemeuts  of  good  in 
the  mind,  however  warped  the  good 
may  be  by  evil  qualities.  That  sum- 
mer he  went  to  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, on  his  last  tour  abroad  with  his 
parents.  Uis  father  was  now  seventy- 
four,  and  it  was  to  gratify  his  often- 
expressed  anxiety  that  he  might  live  to 
see  "Modern  Painters"  duislied,  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  now  set  to  work  and  wrote 
the  tiflh  and  concluding  volume.  It 
was  his  original  intention  in  this  last 
purl  of  bis  greiU  book  to  treat  of  vege- 
t^itiou,  clouds,  riiid  water,  as  well  us  of 
the  laws  of  composition  ;  but  he  soon 
found  the  selieme  beyond  the  limits  of 
a  single  volume,  aud,  giving  up  the 
chapter  ou  water,  he  carried  out  the 
i-est  of  his  tusk,  as  Mr.  CoUingwood 
says,  somewhat  sketcliily  an<I  half- 
heartedly, "  as  an  artist  would  com- 
plete a  work  when  the  patron  who 
commissioned  it  had  died"  (i.  221). 
He  had  begun  the  book  in  defence  of 
Turner's  genius,  but  now  Turner  had 
long  been  dead  aud  his  fame  wa;^ 
Iboroughly  vindicated.  The  claims  of 
KaHy  Christian  art  were  fully  recog- 
niatd  ;  the  I're-Raphaehlee  no  longer 
necMlr;d  his  help.  Of  Tintoretto  he  had 
already  spoken.  Titian  :inil  Veronese 
now  became  tUe  subject  of  his  dis- 
coui-sc.  In  IStiO  the  book  appeared, 
and  "'Modern  Fnintei's "  was  finally 
completed. 

The  datu  marks  au  epoch  in  Mr. 
Uuskiu's  life.  At  forty  years  of  age 
he  hail  linished  the  work  on  which  Uis 
reputation  as  an  art  critic  mainly  rests. 
Jfenci'fortli  art  alone  w:is  seldom  lo  be 
bis  theme.  It  became  the  text  for 
wider  teachings  ou  larger  questions, 
and  he  tried  to  Iea<l  others  as  he  had 
been  lead  himself  by  thoughts  about 
art  lo  the  serious  consideration  of  great 
social  aud  ethical  problems.  What  he 
calls  *Hhe  terrilic  cjdl  of  human  crime 
for  resistance,  and  of  human  misery 
for  help,"  seemed  just  then  to  have 
taken  absolute  hold  of  his  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  feelings.  Ho 
lived  much  in  Switziuland,  among  Uie 
mountains  nt  Geneva  and  at  Chamuu- 
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nix,  with  occasionally  one  or  two 
American  friends,  rucIi  as  Professor 
Norton  an'3  Mr.  W.  J.  Slillman,  for 
companions.  Here  he  wrote  his  four 
essays  ou  poJiLicnl  economy,  afterwards 
reprinted  in  **  Unto  Ihb  Last."  Hut 
when  three  of  tliem  had  appeared  in 
Hie  ComhiH  Thackeray  wrote  to  8ay 
they  were  so  universally  disliked  and 
condemned,  that  he  feared  he  conld 
only  print  one  more.  Beaten  hack  in 
this  direction,  Mr.  Huakin  next  wrote  a 
second  series  on  tlie  same  subject  in 
Frcuter^s  MagazitU,  reprinted  in  1872  as 
*^  Munera  PulveriH.^'  These,  however, 
met  with  the  same  fate.  The  news- 
pnpers  scoffed  and  jeered  at  them. 
*' Only  ft  genius  like  Mr.  Ruskin," 
wrote  one,  "  could  have  proiluced  such 
hopeless  ruhbisli,'*  and  before  long  the 
publisher  interfered  and  put  an  end  to 
the  series.  What  was  worse  in  the 
nuthor^H  eyes,  these  heretical  theories 
incurred  the  serious  disapproval  of  his 
old  father,  then  rapidly  drawin*;  near 
liis  end.  In  these  days  of  free  speeu- 
Intinn,  in  all  departments  of  thought, 
we  arc  sometimes  inclined  to  wonder  at 
the  outcry  which  these  papers  excited. 
But  Mr.  Kuskin  was  one  of  the  first 
boldly  to  attack  the  orthodox  political 
economy  of  the  day,  and  to  say  that 
many  of  its  so-called  laws  clashed  with 
plain  morality.  As  Mr.  Collingwood 
points  out,  there  was  nothing  directly 
revolutionary  in  either  of  these  hooks. 
The  author  upheld  free  trade  and  de- 
clined to  accept  Sociftlisni  ;  but  he  ob- 
jected to  the  price  of  labor  heinsf  fixed 
by  competition,  and  thought  that  wages 
should  he  fixed  by  a  common  tariff,  and 
he  wished  lo  see  the  ignorant  taught, 
the  men  out  of  work  employed,  and  the 
aged  poor  pensioned  by  the  State,  while 
the  incurably  lazy  and  vicious  were  to 
be  placed  in  government  workshops, 
treated,  iu  fact,  much  as  ''  the  sub- 
merged tenth"  in  Genonil  Bootli'e 
home-colonies. 

Oh  March  3,  1864,  old  Mr.  Uuskiu 
died,  and  was  buried  in  Addingtoii 
Churchyanl.  near  Croydon,  where  his 
son  plncod  the  following;  in.scription  on 
his  tomb  :  "  lie  was  an  entirely  honest 
merchant,  and  his  memory  is  to  nil  who 


keep  it  dear  and  helpful.  His  son, 
wliom  he  loved  to  the  uttermost,  and 
tiiught  to  speak  truth,  says  this  of  liim  •' 
(ii.  37).  Mr.  Kuskin  spent  all  that  year 
witli  his  widowed  mother,  and  brought 
a  young  Scotch  cousin,  Miss  Joanna 
Agncw.  to  be  her  companion.  This 
young  lady  remained  at  Denmark  Hill 
until,  seven  years  later,  she  married 
Mr.  Arthur  Severu,  the  son  of  the 
Ruskins'  old  friend,  Joscpli  Severn, 
and  settled  la  the  old  family  home  at 
Heme  Hill.  "Nor  virtually,*'  writes 
Mr.  Uuskiu  in  the  chapter  which  he 
lias  devoted  lo  '*  Joanna's  Care,"  "  have 
she  and  I  ever  parted  since  "  (ii.  39). 
The  inrtuencc  of  this  bright  young 
presence  in  Lhe  old  home,  revived  Ills 
drooping  spirits,  and  the  company  of 
"  llie  dear  old  lady  and  ditto  young,"  to 
whom  Carlyle  often  sends  his  love, 
gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  his  ideas  on 
women's  education  and  work  in  life, 
Tliese  thoughts  found  expression  iu  his 
next  Manchester  lectures,  which,  pub- 
lislied  in  IfifiS,  under  the  title  of  **  Ses- 
ame and  Lilies,"  became  his  most 
popular  work,  and  has  since  then  run 
through  fourteen  editions.  Having  de« 
livered  his  protest  in  economics,  lie 
now  held  up  his  ideal  of  moral  culture, 
and  preached  plain  living  and  high 
thinking  to  the  rising  generation.  In 
his  chapter  on  *'  Kings'  Treasuries  "  he 
set  forth  the  advantages  arising  from 
an  intelligent  use  of  books,  the  broader 
views  of  life  aud  higher  tone  of  mind 
acquired  by  the  scholar,  w!io,  though 
he  may  be  poor  and  unfashionable, 
enjoys  what  is  really  the  best  society, 
and  holds  converse  with  the  great 
minds  of  all  ages.  In  the  lecture  on 
'*  Queens'  Gardens  "  he  discussed  the 
ednc-alion  of  women,  how  it  is  theirs  to 
set  the  .stJindards  of  taste  and  limits  of 
ambition,  to  guide  the  steps  of  the 
seekei-s,  and  to  award  the  crown.  Edu- 
cational theories  and  experiments  occu- 
pied the  chief  place  iu  Mr.  Huskin^'s 
time  and  thoughts,  during  the  next  few 
years.  Lectures  aud  papers  on  these 
topics  teemed  from  his  pen  under  such 
lilies  as  *'  The  Ccstus  of  iVglnin,"  *'  The 
Grown  of  Wil<l  Olives,"  *' Tlic  Ethics 
of  the  Dust,"  which  last  Carlyle  hailed 
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as  '*a  moftt  shiuing  performance." 
"Not  for  a  lonjj;  while,"  Lhc  ohi  man 
wnles  to  Mr.  Uiiskiu,  *Miavc  1  n.wl 
anything  lunth  part  so  nuliaut  wUli  tal- 
ent, ingenuity,  lambent  lire,  sheet  and 
other  lightningH  of  all  conimumUblc 
kimU  "  (U.  51). 

Tlie  friendship  of  the  sage  of  Chelsea 
was  at  thi^  jicrio^l  an  iuiporl<iut  ititlti- 
ence  in  Mr.  Ruskin^s  life.  They  spent 
many  evenings  together,  and  Carlyle's 
letters  to  Mr.  Ruhkin  when  he  was 
abroad  show  Iiow  much  he  missed  his 
friend's  visits  and  eonventalion,  whilu 
we  learn  from  the  Emeraoa  correapond- 
ence  with  how  mucli  sympathy  he  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Ruskin  in  liis  new  crusade. 

There  is  nothing  going  on  among  ua  [he 
writes]  as  milahh',  to  me,  as  titose  fierce 
lightniiig-holif)  Hiiskin  i.i  oopiouKly  and 
desperately  pouring  into  the  hln.L'k  wurld  of 
anarchy  all  Araunil  lilin.  No  other  man  in 
England  that  I  meet  has  in  hitik  tl^e  divine 
ragu  a^ain9t  iiii()uity,  falsity,  unil  Uaseni^ss 
that  Ruakiu  baa,  and  that  every  man  uught 
to  have. 

On  the  day  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  death, 
Mr.  Raskin,  then  on  Ihe  point  of  start- 
ing abroad,  ealhicJ  in  Choyno  \VaIk 
with  his  usual  uffL*ritifj  of  a  boiujuet  of 
dowers  for  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  was  told 
the  »ad  news.  IIu  set  out  wilh  Ills 
friends,  without  telling  tliem  a  w(M'd, 
and  when  they  read  the  news  at  Paris, 
said  that  he  had  known  it,  but  would 
not  spoil  their  plcusuru  by  telling  theui. 
A  month  later  CaHyle  wrote  in  answer 
to  his  condolences  :  — 

Dear  Raskin,  —  Your  kind  words  from 
Dtjoa  were  welcome  to  me.  Tbanka.  1 
did  not  doubt  your  sympathy  In  whitt  has 
cume  ;  but  it  is  belter  that  1  see  It  laid  be- 
fore me.  You  are  yourself  very  unhappy, 
«a  I  too  well  disoifru  ;  heavy-latlnn,  ob- 
structedf  and  dlspiriteil,  but  you  have  a 
great  work  still  ahead  ;  and  will  gradually  ; 
have  to  gird  yourself  up  against  the  heat  of 
the  dtij/,  which  Is  coming  on  for  you  —  as 
the  night  too  la  coming.  Think  valtantly 
of  these  ildugs. 

After  giving  way  to  liis  grief  —  "my 
life  alt  laid  in  ruins,  and  tho  one  light 
of  it  as  if  gone  out"  —  he  continues  :  — 

Come  and  see  me  when  you  get  home  ; 
come  oftener  to  sfe  me,  and  speak  more 
frankly  to  me  (for  1  am  very  true  to  your 


highest  interests  and  you)  while  I  sLlll  re- 
main here.  You  can  do  nolhiiiK  for  me  iti 
Ilaly,  except  cume  home  improvvil  iu  licaltii 
and  spirits  <li.  02). 

Mr.  Ruakiu's  next  work  of  inipor- 
tanco  was  the  series  of  *■  Letters  ou  a 
Commonwealth,"  published  iu  18G7  «a 
'•Time  and  Tide  by  Weiirc  and  Tyne," 
which  deserves  attention  as  the  most 
couipleto  statement  of  his  social  scheme. 
To  adapt  tlie  guilds  of  ihy  Middle  Ages^ 
together  wilh  sometliini;  of  their  feudal 
sysleu:,  their  Church  and  chivalry,  to 
the  needs  of  the  present  day,  seems  li> 
have  been  Mr.  Raskin's  cirtitral  idea. 
Some  of  his  suggestions,  h<»wcver,  aucU 
as  the  proposal  to  Hunt  incomes  to  a 
tixed  maximum  and  to  forbid  yuun;^ 
pi^ople  Lo  many  uuLil  they  had  at- 
tained a  certain  slnndnrd  of  physical 
and  montl  excellence,  could  hardly  be 
considered  practical.  The  htlei-s  ii> 
the  workers  of  England,  begun  iu  ISTI 
iiud  continued  at  intervals  until  18jS4, 
under  the  title  *' Fors  Clavigera  —  the 
Key-bearing  Fate  "  or  "  Force  ''  —  were 
a  sequel  to  "Time  and  Tide."  Here, 
many  of  ids  ideiis  ou  lUese  subject* 
were  put  down,  wilh  a  strange  mingliujf 
of  jest  aiul  earnest.  The  sincerity  of- 
the  writer  was  undoubleil,  his  wit  amF 
vivacity  never  failed  liim,  but  here  and 
there  he  hurt  his  readers  by  what 
seemed  to  tbem  Lbe  tonu  of  levity  in 
wliich  he  spoke  of  their  cherished  be- 
liefs ;  an  act  which  would  certainly  uol, 
have  been  intentional  on  the  part  of 
one  who,  in  those  same  pages,  bad 
insisted  on  the  duty  of  triiining  children' 
in  reverence  ami  ailmhalion  "  for  all 
that  is  gmcious  ;im«jng  the  living,  great 
among  tho  dead,  and  marvellous  iu  the 
powers  that  cannot  ever  die,'* 

At  least  no  one  can  say  thai  Mr.  Rus- 
kiik  has  not  iiraclised  what  he  preached. 
Many  are  the  industrial  uxperimeuif^ 
which  he  has  iried^  with  more  or  lens- 
success.  He  advanced  7002.  to  Miss 
Octavia  liill,  when  she  nobly  endeav- 
ored to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the 
London  poor.  He  started  a  lea-fihojy 
in  Marylehono  on  his  principles  of  fair 
trade,  and  kept  sweepers  at  work  for 
eight  liours  daily  on  a  (-rossing  between 
tho    lU'itish  Museum  and  St.  Gilon   Lo 
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ihow  **  a  bit  of  our  London  sLreels  kept 
us  dcun  i\s  the  deck  of  a  ship  of  tbu 
line"  (ii.  131),  The  larger  scheme  of 
St.  G«or*je's  Guild  grew  out  of  *•  Foi-s," 
and  has  at  least  pro<luccd  one  adnilra}>le 
result  in  the  ShoffieKl  Muaeutu,  wliich 
Mr.  Ruskin  hiui:jelf  has  endowed  wilh 
80  many  precious  treasures  of  urt.  And 
amongst  the  moat  successful  iudu^Uiul 
schemes  which  owe  their  origin  to  Mr. 
lluskin^s  followers  we  must  not  forget 
the  revival  of  spinning  in  Liingdale  by 
Mr.  Albert  Fleming,  and  llie  manu- 
facture of  Buskin  linen,  whicli  haa  its 
heiulquarters  at  Keswick.  His  own 
splendid  gifts  to  Oxford,  his  insLitutioii 
(»f  tlie  May  Queen  festival  at  Whiti- 
lauds  College,  and  al  the  High  School 
at  Cork,  are  still  fresh  in  the  memories 
of  our  readei's.  Countless  other  in- 
stances of  public  and  private  nmniU- 
ceuce  might  be  named.  So  lavish, 
indeed,  has  been  his  generosity  that 
the  whole  of  tbe  fortune  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  parents,  some  200,- 
aOOLf  is  gone,  nod  the  income  derived 
from  the  sale  of  his  book»,  amuunlin*;, 
we  are  told,  to  two  or  lhr«e  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  is  now  his  sole  means  of 
livelihood.  Ilis  mother  lived  to  the 
age  of  ninety,  and  kept  lier  powers  of 
mind  to  Uie  last,  and  when  she  died  on 
December  5,  1871,  her  son  was  left 
with  **  a  surprising  sense  of  loneliness." 
He  buried  her  in  his  father's  gnive, 
and  wrote  upon  it,  '^Here,  beside  my 
father's  body,  I  have  laid  my  mother*s  ; 
nor  was  dearer  eartli  ever  returned 
to  earth,  nor  purer  life  recorded  in 
heaven"  (ii.  1X5), 

Time  hud  already  changed  or  modi- 
tied  many  of  the  convictions  of  Mr. 
Ruakin^a  youth.  Once  he  had  been 
known  as  the  enemy  of  the  Greeks. 
Xow  bis  "  Queen  of  the  Air,"  or  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud 
and  Storm,'*  showed  his  deep  interest 
in  classical  mythology,  while  animal 
myths  and  plant  myths  nfterwarda  he- 
came  the  subject  of  chapters  in  ^'  Deu- 
calion "  and  "  Proserpina  "  (1875-188<j). 
In  1869  he  went  back  to  Venice  after 
an  absence  of  seventeen  years,  and 
then  for  the  tlrst  time  discovered  Cnr- 
paccio. 


lie  fell  in  love  with  St.  Ursula  as,  twuuiy- 
four  years  earlier,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  statue  of  llaria  at  Lucea  ;  and  she  be- 
came, as  time  after  time  he  revisited  Venice 
for  her  sake,  a  personality,  a  spiritual  pres- 
ence, H  living  ideal,  exactly  as  the  "  <^ueen 
of  the  Air"  might  have  been  to  the  sincere 
Athenian  in  the  pagan  age  of  faith.  The 
Miury  of  her  life  and  death  became  an  ex- 
ample, the  conception  of  her  character,  aa 
read  tu  Carpacclo's  picture,  became  a  staml- 
ard  for  his  own  life  and  action  in  many  a 
tlniR  of  distress  and  ilfsconrogenient.  T\\e 
thought  of  "  What  would  St.  L'rsitla  say  ?  ■' 
led  hiiu  —  not  always,  but  far  more  often 
than  his  (•orrospondents  knew  —  to  bum  the 
letter  of  sharp  retort  upon  stupidity  ami 
impertlnenoe,  and  to  force  the  weari<id  bruiu 
and  overstrung  nerves  into  patience  and  n. 
kindly  answer.  And  later  on,  the  playful 
credence  which  he  accorded  to  the  myth 
has  deepenetl  into  a  renewed  sense  of  the 
possibility  of  spiritual  realities  when  he 
learnt  to  look,  with  those  me(11:eval  believ- 
ers, once  more  as  a  little  child  upon  the 
unfathomable  mysteries  of  life  (11.  W), 

It  was  Mr.  Bm'ne-Juiies,  whose  owD 
art  he  has  so  often  [nuised,  who  llrst 
directed  his  attention  tr*  ilie  old  Vene- 
tian master,  and  with  lii^  habitual  can- 
dor Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  to  him  from 
Venice  that  spring  :  — 

My  dearest  Ned,  —  There's  nothing  hero 
like  Carpaccto  t  There*8  a  little  bit  of 
humble-ple  for  you  I  Well,  the  fact  was  1 
had  never  once  looked  at  him.  having 
classed  him  in  glance  and  thought  with 
Gentile  Bellini  and  other  men  of  the  more 
or  less  incipient  and  hanl  schools,  and 
TintonH  went  better  with  clouds  and  hills- 
Rut  this  Carpaccto  Is  a  new  world  to  mo. 
.  .  .  Tve  only  .ippn  the  Academy  once  yet, 
and  am  going  this  morning  (cloudless  light  !) 
to  your  St.  George  of  the  Schiavonl,  but  I 
must  send  this  wont  Hrst  to  catch  post. 
From  your  loving,  J,  R. 

I  ilon't  give  up  myTintoret,  but  his  dis- 
solution of  expression  Into  drapery  and 
sIukIow  is  too  licentious  (or  me  now. 

In  August,  18*39,  he  was  elected  Shide 
professor  of  line  art  at  Oxford,  and  en- 
tered with  all  hia  old  ardor  on  this  new 
sphere  of  work  and  usefulness.  Xa 
part  of  Mr.  Colling  wood's  volumes  is 
more  interesting  than  the  chnptera 
whicli  relate  to  Mr,  Ruskm's  Oxford 
teaching.    ^Vs   one  of  the   uodergrud- 
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uales  wlio  heard  those  famous  lectures, 
who  followed  his  iiiJi«ter,  when,  armed 
Willi  pick  and  Bliovel,  he  hiinaelf  led 
the  waj*  to  mend  the  Hincksey  road,  he 
gives  a  vivid  plcltire  of  the  gcncmua 
enthusiasm  with  winoh  the  youth  of 
Oxford  wna  Hrod.  If  Mr.  Ruskiu  could 
not  make  the  men  draw  he  would  at 
least  make  Lhyni  dig.  Not  u  f«w  of 
Uiosc  who  went  with  him  to  the  Hinck- 
sey diggings  have,  we  rejoice  to  think, 
lived  to  do  gootl  work,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  comj)aiiy  of  St.  George  or 
have  labored  in  other  directions.  *'  No 
true  disciple  of  mine  will  ever  be  a 
Buskinian,  he  will  ftdiow,  not  me,  hut 
the  instincts  of  his  own  soul  and  the 
guidance  of  its  Creator"  (St.  Mark's 
Rest).  Mr.  ColliiigwofKl  also  iusiata 
with  great  ti*utli  and  force  on  the  value 
of  the  five  couracs  of  lectures  delivered 
by  Ml*.  Uuskin,  during  the  first  three 
years  of  his  professorship.  These 
courses,  published  separately  as  "Lec- 
tures ou  Art,"  "  Aratra  Penlilici," 
''The  Eagle's  Nest,"  '^  Ariaduo  Flo- 
renlina,"  and  **  Val  d*Arno"  contain 
his  mature  views  and  theories  of  art, 
and  are  full  of  valuable  and  auggesllve 
thought.  In  their  published  form,  they 
have  attracted  less  attention  Ihan 
^*  Modern  Painters,"  but  one,  at  least, 
of  Raskin's  old  admirers  welcottied 
them  warmly. 

Many  thanks  to  you  for  so  pleasant  and 
instructive  a  gtft  [wrote  Carlyle  on  receiv- 
ing the  volume  of  "Val  d'Anio"].  The 
work  is  full  of  beautiful  and  delicate  per- 
ceptions, new  ideas,  both  new  and  true, 
which  throw  a  brilliant  illmniuation  over 
that  importnut  ph»ci>  of  history,  and  awake 
fresh  curiosities  and  speculations  on  that 
and  on  other  much  wider  subjects.  It  is 
all  written  with  the  old  nobleness  and  fire, 
in  whleh  no  other  living  voice  to  my  km*wl- 
edge  equals  yours.  Pcrgt,  ptrge  —  and  as 
the  Irish  say,  "  more  power  to  your  elbow  " 
<11.  143). 

The  course  on  birds,  published  in  the 
channing  volume  of  *'  Love's  Meitile," 
was  delivered  at  Oxford  iu  Lent  tt>rin, 
1873,  and  repeated  at  Kton  during  the 
ftame  year.  The  twelve  lectures  on  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  belong  to  November, 
1^75.     During  the  interval  Mr.  Ruskin 


had  been  back  to  Plorcnce  and  Rome, 
studying  IJoLlicelii  with  fresh  interest, 
and  copying  the  Zipporah  of  the  Sis- 
tine  frescoes.  He  aUo  visited  AjbsibI 
in  June,  1874,  and  fell  dangerously  ill 
there.  During  his  illncaa,  be  dreamt 
liiut  the  monks  had  mudu  him  a  brother 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and 
in  the  next  chapter  of  '*For8,"  he 
owned  how  fetrongly  he  had  been 
teiiiipted  to  imitate  the  example  of  St. 
Fnificis,  and  become  a  devout  follower 
of  holy  poverty.  But  he  remembered 
his  duties  to  his  Oxford  pupils,  and 
cnmc  back  to  lecture  to  them  on  the 
Florenliue  school,  and  to  talk  to  the 
Eton  boys  about  Botticelli,  ''  Morn- 
ings in  Florence "  was  the  result  of 
tliis  journey  as,  a  few  years  later,  the 
**  Guide  to  the  Pictures  iu  the  Academy 
at  Venice  "  and  '*  St.  Mark's  Rest  " 
were  the  fruit  of  another  visit  to  Ven- 
ice. But  repeated  attacks  of  illness 
interrupted  his  Oxford  work,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  third  term  of  tliree  years, 
Mr.  Ruskiu  felt  it  his  duty  to  resign  the 
Slsidu  professorship.  A  few  months 
before  he  had  written  his  last  "  Fors  " 
and  slrugiried  to  prepare  a  catalogue 
for  the  exhilntion  of  his  Turner  dniw- 
ings  at  the  Fine  Art  Gallery  iu  Bond 
Street.  The  pathetic  words  with  which 
he  concluded  his  description  of  Turn- 
er's youthful  picture  of  the  Coniston 
Fells,  are  Btill  fresh  in  our  minds  :  — 

Morning  breaks,  oa  I  write,  along  these 
Conlston  Fells,  and  the  level  mists,  motion- 
less and  grey  beneath  the  rose  of  the 
moorlan<l8,  veil  the  lower  woods,  and  the 
sleeping  village,  and  the  long  lawn.s  by  the 
lake  shoro.  Oh !  that  some  one  had  but 
told  nie,  In  my  youth,  when  all  my  heart 
seemed  to  be  set  on  these  colors  and  clouds, 
that  appear  for  a  little  while  and  then 
vanish  away,  how  little  my  love  of  them 
wouhl  serve  me,  when  the  silence  of  lawn 
and  wood  In  the  dews  of  morning  should  be 
completed,  and  all  my  thoughts  should  b« 
of  those  whom,  by  neither,  I  was  to  meet 
more(il.  ISO). 

A  week  later  the  exhibition  opened, 
and  Mr.  Ruskin  wa^s  struck  down  by  a 
sudden  and  dangerous  attack  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  bniiu.  He  remained  in 
a  critical  slate  during  some  weeks,  and 
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Iiis  rccorery  was  bailed  with  a  burst  of 
wiilcspread  sympalliy,  and  the  gift  nf 
Turuer-s  drawing  of  the  *^  Spliigeii," 
which  a  number  of  his  friends  bought 
for  the  sum  of  a  tiiousaud  guineas, 
and  presented  to  him.  Tlie  next  three 
years  were  spent  in  retirement  at 
JJrantwood,  the  bouse  on  Conision 
Water,  which  he  had  bought  from  Mr. 
"W.  J.  Linton,  after  a  serious  illness  at 
Matlock  in  1871.  Mr.  CollingwooU 
gives  us  a  pleasant  picture  of  his  life 
th«re,  with  its  refined  surroundings,  its 
manifold  interests  and  activities,  ils 
mountain  walks  and  bonting  expedi- 
tions. His  humbler  neighl)ors  soon 
learnt  by  experience  the  genuine  inter- 
eat  which  be  took  in  their  well-beiug  ; 
and  this  sense  of  mutual  regard  baa 
more  than  once  fouud  expression  in 
the  words,  *'  Eh  I  he's  a  grand  chap,  is 
Maisther  Rooskin  I  "  In  August,  1880, 
he  visited  his  old  haunts  iu  France  and 
wrote  a  new  book,  *'The  Bible  of 
Amiens,''  "  which  was  to  be  to  the 
*  Seven  Lamps '  what  '  St.  Mark's 
Rest '  was  to  *Tbe  Stones  of  A^'cnioe  '  " 
(ii.  207).  On  bis  return,  he  lectured  on 
the  same  subject  to  bis  old  friends,  the 
Eton  boys.  One  uoLeworthy  tliiug 
about  this  new  work  was  its  distinctly 
religious  tone.  He  hml  come  out  of 
the  phase  of  doubt  Uirough  wliich  he 
bait  passed,  and  henceforth  owned  "  the 
fear  of  God  and  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  spirit  as  the  groundwork  of 
civilization  and  the  guiile  of  progress  '^ 
(ii.  207).  He  wrote  a  series  of  Icttci-s 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  the  Fui-uess 
Clerical  Society,  iu  which  he  dwelt  on 
the  need  of  a  living  faith  in  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  childlike  obedience  to 
Ids  laws  ;  and  he  spoke  touchingl}'  to 
the  Conistou  children,  when  they  sang 
the  hymn  *' Jesu,  here  from  sin  de- 
liver," of  the  love  of  God  and  of  the 
need  we  all  have  of  a  Saviour,  to  de- 
liverus  from  our  sins.  In  1882  ho  went 
abroad  again,  and  after  seeing  Mont 
Blanc  once  more,  crossed  the  Mont 
Cenis  into  Italy.  At  Florence  be  was 
introduced  to  Miss  Alexander,  whose 
drawings  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Tuscan  peasants  alike  delighted 
Jiim,  and  whose  "Story  of  Ida"  and 


"  Roadside  Songs  of  Tuscany,"  be 
afterwards  edited.  In  18ft3  he  was 
once  more  elected  »Slade  professor,  and 
delivered  two  admirable  courses  of 
lectures  on  '*  Tlie  Art"  and  "The 
Pleasures  of  England."  But  Uie  ten- 
dencies of  the  modem  scientific  party 
distressed  Ids  sensitive  nature,  and 
when  the  vote  was  passed  to  establish 
a  physiological  laboratory  at  the  mu- 
seum, he  resigned  his  professorship 
and  left  Oxford  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
atjul.  The  next  four  yeai-a  (1885-1389) 
were  devoted  to  **  Prreterita,"  which 
be  wrote  with  the  help  of  old  journals 
and  scattered  notes.  Two  volumes  hod 
already  appeared  and  ho  was  at  work 
on  a  third,  which  was  to  bring  this 
account  of  bis  life  down  to  the  year 
1875,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1889,  his 
brain-power  suddenly  failed,  and  the 
task  liad  to  be  abandoned.  He  had 
previou«ly  suffered  from  frequent  at- 
tacks of  tlie  same  illness,  and  it  was 
just  before  one  of  tliese  that  he  wrote 
the  famous  reply  to  an  appeal  for  a 
subscription  to  pay  off  a  debt  ou  a 
chapel  at  Richmond.  The  language  is 
certainly  vehement,  but  "  through  the 
violence  of  the  wonling,"  as  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood  remarks,  wc  see  "a  perfectly 
consistent  and  reasonable  expression  of 
Mr.  Ruakin's  views.'* 

nrantwool,  Maj/  \Sth,  188S. 
Sii^  —  t  am  sonmfiilly  amused  at  your 
appeal  to  me,  of  tiW  people  In  the  worltl  the 
precisely  least  likely  to  give  you  a  farthing  * 
My  first  word  to  all  men  and  boys  who  care 
lo  hear  me  Is  '*  Don't  get  into  debt.  Starve 
and  go  to  heaven  — but  don't  borrow.  Try 
first  begging.  I  don't  mind,  if  it's  really 
needful,  stealing  I  But  don't  buy  things 
you  can't  pay  for!  And  of  all  maimer  of 
debtors,  pious  i)eople  bidldiug  churches 
they  can't  pay  for,  are  the  most  detestable 
nonsenst^  to  me.  Can't  you  preach  and 
pray  behind  the  hedges — or  In  a  sand-pit 
—  or  a  coal-hole  first?  And  of  nil  manner 
of  churches  thna  Idiotically  built,  iron 
churches  aro,  the  damnablest  to  me.  And 
of  all  the  sects  of  believers  In  any  ruling 
spirit  — Hindoos.  Turks,  Fwalher  Idolaters, 
and  lliunbo  Jumho,  Log  and  Fire  worship- 
pers who  want  churches,  your  modern  En- 
glish Evangelical  sect  Is  the  most  absurd 
and  emirely  objectionable  and  unendurable 
to  me  !    All  which  ihey  might  very  easHy 
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have  foimd  out  from  my  books  —  any  other 
sort  of  sect  would  —  befoni  boltiering  me  to 
write  it  to  them.  P2ver,  nevertheless,  and 
in  all  this  saying,  your  faithful  servant, 
John  Raskin."  The  recipient  of  the  letter 
promptly  sold  it  for  ten  pounds  (IL  241). 

Duriug  the  lost  two  years,  we  iiru 
glad  to  Icaro,  Mr.  Ruskiu*8  hcalili  hns 
steadily  improved.  Although  aged  and 
feeble,  he  is  himself  uguiii^  iu  nil  but 
the  power  of  rcsumin-j  Iuh  literary 
work.  He  leads  a  peaceful  life  at 
Brantwood,  where  he  takes  daily  wnlks 
aloug  the  lake,  is  able  lo  enjoy  books 
aud  music,  aud  iu  the  company  of  one 
or  two  intimate  frieuds,  cau  &lill  lalk  aa 
brightly  as  of  old. 

For  now  the  snow-cloud  lias  drifted  away, 
and  there  Is  light  in  the  weM,  a  mellow 
light  of  evening-time,  such  as  Turner 
painted  in  his  pensive  Epilogue.  **  Datur 
liora  Quletl,"  there  is  more  work  lo  do,  but 
not  to-day.  The  plough  stands  in  the  fur- 
row, aud  the  laborer  passes  peacefully  from 
his  toil,  homewards  (ii.  2^), 


From  Mocmlllon'B  Ma^iaxiae. 
THE  TRAGEDY  OF  MR.  TUOMAS  DOLTGHTY. 

To  offer  a  new  solution  of  a  histor- 
ical puzzle  whioh  wise  mcu  have  agreed 
tx>  leave  unsolved  is,  I  kuow,  a  fool- 
hardy thiu*;,  A  man,  so  to  aay,  luu&t 
go  with  Ills  life  in  his  hand,  and  let 
him  arm  himself  as  he  may  with  au- 
thorities,, ho  will  he  fortunate  if  ha 
come  off  with  a  i-ag  of  decent  repula- 
Uou  to  his  back.  And  especially  will 
this  be  so  if  his  proffered  solutiou  be 
dramatic  or  touched  with  ronuiiice. 
There,  iu  a  trice,  you  are  face  to  face 
wiUt  the  scholar's  bias.  For  scholar- 
Bhip,  as  every  one  knows,  will  presume 
an  episode  iu  history  to  be  prosaic 
until  its  guilt  he  clearly  proved,  and 
even  then  more  likely  than  not  she  will 
leave  the  court  grumhiiug.  Of  all  the 
minor  passions  the  bias  of  the  average 
professor  of  history  in  favor  of  tlie 
uninterestins  is  the  most  obatiuatc. 
There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it, 
unJesa  it  be  the  opposite  bias  of  the  his- 
torical aoveliat,  but  as   that  is  usually 


classed  with  the  manias  the  comparison 
ia  perhaps  hardly  decent. 

With  full  knowledge,  UiiiU,  of  the 
danger,  I  will  venture  to  suggest  au  ex- 
plauatLon  that  seems  to  reuder  legible 
one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  tragic 
pages  in  our  history,  —  cniviug  only 
this  iudulgLMK'c,  that  all  that  has  hap- 
j)eued  since  the  year  1077  shall  for  the 
time  be  put  out  of  memory.  For,  I 
take  it,  a  hii^toriuu  in  pursuit  of  justice 
must  be  betrayed  by  his  knowledge  as 
ofieu  as  by  bis  ignoraoco  ;  iiistoncal 
judgmeuU  must  be  led  astray  as  much 
by  uu  excess  of  iuformatiou  as  by  the 
Uick  of  it.  To  conceive  of  a  piece  of 
action  as  it  presented  itself  to  the 
actors,  lo  see  it  sharply  defined  as  they 
saw  it  ngainst  a  future  still  iu  darkness^ 
requires  imagiuation.  It  is  a  crude 
humor  to  be  purged  without  mercy  by 
those  who  seek  scholai'sUip  ;  and  yet  a 
humor  that  nuiy  servo  on  occasions. 
This,  as  I  believe,  being  one  of  them, 
it  is  the  iudulgeuee  of  a  little  imagina- 
tion that  I  would  beg  till  the  tale  is  told. 

The  story  is  an  episode  iu  Drake's 
greut  voyage  round  the  world,  and,  for 
catastrophe,  it  tells  how  ho  came  to  put 
to  death  Mr.  Thomas  Doughty,  liis 
dearest  friend.  No  one  knows  exactly 
why  he  did  this  ;  a  score  of  reasons 
have  been  given.  For  the  story  is  of 
so  dramatic  a  radiance,  and  set  so  tiuely 
iu  majestic  history,  that  its  attractioo 
is  irresistible.  Every  one  w!io  ap- 
proaches it  must  wonder  as  much  as  he 
regrets  that  au  adventure  so  romantic 
has  never  been  told  from  end  to  end. 
Tho  reason  is  not  hard  to  find,  and 
there  lies  half  the  charm.  It  was,  as  I 
hope  to  show,  the  very  greatness  uf  the 
actors  who  tilled  tho  stage  behind  the 
two  proUiguuisls  that  made  the  mys- 
tery. There  were  high  reasons  of  State 
for  every  one  concerned  that  made  it 
well  for  him  to  hold  his  tougue  ;  and 
so  it  was  that  those  to  whont  it  fell  to 
chrouietu  the  time  would  either  pass 
the  story  by,  or  give  in  its  place  some 
colorless  version  of  the  scandal  that 
had  reached  their  ears.  Some  thirty 
years  after  the  great  sailor  was  dead,  a 
sort  of  authorized  narrative  was  edited 
by  his  heir  and  nephew  from  the  DOtes> 
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of  Francis  Fletcher,  preacher  iinJ 
chaplaiu  to  the  expuUilioii.  There,  it 
i3  true,  the  atory  is  given,  but  oaly  in 
such  a  form  as  was  Ht  for  general  oars. 
Doughty's  name  ia  not  even  men- 
tioned ;  atill  less  the  name  of  lh:it  great 
minister  whoao  iiguut  he  was  accused 
of  being.  It  ia  fi*om  another  account 
LUe  iiffaii*  that  we  are  able  now  lo 
less  ttio  truth  ;  a  violent,  coar&c 
larrative,  totd,  it  is  plain,  by  one  of 
Doughty^B  partisans,  a  man  callcil 
Cooke.  Camden  had  a  copy  of  it,  but 
in  his  history  he  did  not  use  it ;  antl  so 
it  lay  forgotten  till  with  other  scmps  it 
was  brought  to  light  some  forty  years 
ago.  Vet  even  then,  as  though  the 
shade  of  the  great  minister  still  walclieil 
over  those  old  intrigues,  the  lucky  tinder 
never  utlei'ed  a  whisper  of  the  tale 
which  it  uuconsciously  reveals. 

It  was  in  Ireland  that  Drake  and 
Doughty  hatl  come  to  know  each  uther. 
Drake  was  back  from  liis  brilliant  raid 
upon  the  Spanish  Main  with  a  booty 
that  turned  the  heads  of  luilf  the  west- 
country  mariners,  and  won  him  an 
indelible  black  mark  in  the  lord  ad- 
miral's book.  So  notorious,  indeed, 
were  his  piracies,  that  tiiore  was  no 
way  to  avoid  arrest  but  to  disappear 
among  the  old  liannts  of  the  Protestant 
roveiT*  on  the  Irish  coast.  There  he 
lay  hid  till  the  storm  blew  over,  and 
sooic  eighteen  months  after,  in  1575, 
be  WOA  able,  by  offering  Ids  services  to 
Essex,  to  resume  his  career  as  a  rep- 
utable scu-olHcer.  He  brouglit  to  the 
etirt  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Uaivkius,  his  cousin,  master,  aikd  pa- 
tron ;  and  Essex,  weary  and  broken 
with  his  struggle  to  win  back  Clster 
for  his  mistress  by  the  power  of  his 
own  Quixotic  lance,  accepted  his  ser- 
vices. Here,  amidst  the  knot  of  valiant 
gentlemen  and  adventurous  soldiers 
who  surrounded  the  cliivalrous  earl, 
Drake  found  Mr.  Thomas  Douglity. 
Doughty  indeed  used  to  boast  in  after 
days  that  it  was  he  who  had  introduced 
Drake  to  Essex  ;  but  this  Drake  stoutly 
deuied.  ^^  I  think  he  never  came  about 
him,'*  he  once  said,  **for  I,  that  was 
daily  with  my  lord,  ncvar  saw  him 
there  above  once,  and  that  was  long 


after  my  entertainment  with  my  lord." 
Dmko  was  probably  speaking  the 
truth ;  Doughty  was  certainly  lying. 
Among  the  Irish  State  papers  are  two 
pay-sheets,  which  show  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Drake's  *' entertiiinmeut  with  my 
lord  "  dill  not  begin  until  May  lat,  1576. 
That  this  was  at  least  six  months  after 
Doughty  had  been  disgmced  is  equally 
certain,  and  is  the  more  worth  proving 
as  tliu  circumstances  in  which  he  lost 
his  patron's  favor  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  question  in  hand. 

''It,  would  appear,^'  says  Devereux, 
"that  Essex,  in  some  of  his  private 
correspondence  whieh  is  not  extant, 
must  have  charged  Leicester  with  un- 
fair practices,  and  during  the  summei* 
of  1574  their  enmity  broke  out  into  aa 
open  quarrel,  which  was  made  up  by 
the  good  oflices  of  Lord  Uurghley,  to 
whom  Essex  wrote,  gi-atefully  acknowl- 
edging the  atlvice  he  had  receiveil  from 
his  lurdsliip.  lie  enclosed  to  Burghicy 
a  copy  of  the  letter  of  reconciliatiim 
he  wi'ote  to  Leicester,"  ' 

'*  My  good  lord,''  the  letter  as  printed 
by  DLiVfifUX  begins,  "  I  have  rcceivenl 
your  lordship's  letter,  and  have  beanl 
Flood's  speech  concerning  llie  former 
report  made  to  me  by  Doughty.  Your 
lordship's  letter  and  Flood's  words  <k> 
indeed  concur,  and  are  both  so  difter- 
ent  from  the  former  information  made 
to  me,  as  I  see  how  perilous  it  is  to  be- 
lieve any  servant's  speech,  though  I 
was  the  nilher  induced  to  give  liiiu 
credit,  because  he  had  before  that  time 
spoken  as  much  as  any  other  of  h|fl 
devotion  to  me  and  my  cause.  .  .  . 
And  as  I  niean  not  to  use  the  man  any 
more  in  that  trust  or  any  way  in  solicit- 
iug  my  causes,  so  if  I  have  been  over 
earnest  In  my  laic  lettere,  I  pray  you 
impute  It  to  my  plain  and  open  nature." 
Later  on  Essex  explains  that  Doughty 
had  bruught  back  fmm  England,  whitbiCr 
apparently  he  had  been  sent  by  his  inais- 
Lcr  on  some  confidential  mission,  n  tnlo 
that  Leicester  liad  been  cliai'giag  him 
with  ambition  and  ingratitude.  Ttkis 
letter  is  dated  *'At  Dublin,  this  7ili 
Ocl^ober,  1574." 

>  Uvea  oC  Uio  Derereux  Earls  of  Esmx,  1„  p. 40. 
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That  Ibis  Douffhty  was  no  other  than 
Thomas  Doui^hly  is  clear  from  a  ilocu- 
munt  iu  thu  Dubliu  Record  Oflicc,  it 
trauscript  from  which  was  kindly  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Barry.  It  is  tlie  '"Account 
of  George  Viegc,  servant  to  Walter, 
Harl  of  Essex,  govomor-general  of  the 
))rovincc  of  Ulster,  in  the  north  parts 
of  Ireland,  from  1st  August,  1573." 
The  first  relevant  entry  is  one  by  which 
Vicge  charges  himself  with  the  receiiit 
■of  jE44  15s.  Od.,  '*by  the  hands  of  your 
lordship's  servant  Thomas  Douglity " 
for  certain  commissariat  purposes. 
Then  under  date  August  IKiU,  lo74,  is 
Uie  following:  **  Pay  for  the  charges 
of  Mr„  liroughlon,  Mr.  Doughty,  and 
their  servants  at  Mr.  PuUcney^sby  the 
space  of  days  upon  their  comiiuj  from 
£n<jlamU  etc.,  viii*.''  Iu  Xovember, 
1674,  Thomas  Doughty  receives  ;eiOO 
**  for  his  lordsliip'S  use,''  and  after  that 
there  is  ao  furllier  trace  of  his  being 
about  Essex's  person.  The  only  other 
«atric8  in  which  he  appears  are  two 
relating  to  gifti*  of  clothing  which  Es- 
sex made  to  his  followers  ''for  winter 
liveries." 

So  far  then  we  see  Thomas  Doughty 
as  a  man  already  stained  with  iutrigue, 
a  typiciii  adventurer  of  the  sixteentli 
century,  seeking  io  push  liis  fortunes 
in  the  trouhled  waters  that  eddied 
round  an  active  courtier,  and  not  loo 
nice  in  the  means  by  which  he  curried 
favor  with  his  patron.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  (and  this  is  the  nial  impor- 
tance of  Lord  Essex's  letter)  that  his 
clmractcr  was  known  to  llurgbley,  and 
known  to  l»ira  iti  circumsLanccs  that 
would  not  be  likely  lo  allow  the  knowl- 
edge to  escape  his  nieniory.  Drake  of 
course  had  not  tlie  ]oi*d  treasurer's  nd- 
vautiiges.  He  prol)ably  knew  little  of 
the  man,  beyond  (he  outward  cliarm 
with  which  lie  would  seem  to  have 
been  largely  endowed.  We  have  a  pic- 
lure  of  liim  dntwa  by  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer, which  reveals  him  as  a  pattern 
courtier  of  the  Itcnaissance.  He  was 
a  scholar  of  no  small  pretensions  and 
could  display  both  Greek  and  Hebrew  ; 
he  liad  served  a  campaign  or  two,  and 
1}eing  now  employed  ns  a  soldier  could 
gracefully  support  the   part ;    he   had 


studied  law,  too,  at  the  Temple,  and 
could  discoui*se  in  honeyed  phrases  the 
fashionable  philosophy  of  the  hour. 
Thus  at  least  the  chaplain  Fletcher 
describes  him,  and  thus,  no  doubt,  he 
appeared  to  Drake.  Di*akc  always 
loved  a  scholar,  and  during  the  short 
time  they  served  together  in  Ireland 
Doughty  seems  to  have  won  not  only 
Ills  coniidence,  but  his  warm  and  last- 
ing affection.  So  close,  indeed,  did 
their  relations  grow  that  Drake  even 
imparted  to  his  friend  the  gi-eat  secret 
with  which  liis  heart  was  full.  Ever 
since  that  memorable  day  when  from 
the  houghs  of  a  lofty  tree  in  Dariea  he 
had  first  caught  sight  of  the  South  Sea, 
and  had  prayed  God  to  give  him  life 
and  leave- to  sail  upon  it  in  an  Knglish 
ship,  a  raid  into  the  Piicitic  had  been 
the  dream  of  his  Hfe.  Hitherto  the 
ohstacles  had  been  almost  hopeless,  but 
now  that  prospect*  were  brighter,  the 
two  fiieuds  vowed  to  unite  their  efforts 
to  bring  the  great  adventure  into  being. 
At  the  termination  of  Ksaex's  mis- 
sion in  the  autumn  of  1575  it  is  prob- 
able that,  with  tlie  bulk  of  the  earl's 
followers,  the  two  friends  came  to  Lon- 
don in  search  of  further  employment. 
Drake  brought  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Widsingbam.  Of  this  lie  says  : 
*'  My  lord  of  Essex  wrote  in  my  com- 
mendations unto  Secretary  Walsing- 
ham  more  than  I  was  worthy,  but 
belike  1  had  deserved  somewhat  at  bis 
hands,  and  he  thought  me  in  his  letters 
Lo  be  a  tit  raau  to  serve  against  the 
Spaniards  for  my  practice  and  expe- 
rience that  1  had  in  tliat  trade." » 
Doughty  found  service  with  Christo- 
pher Hatton.  Here,  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  rising  favorite,  was  an  atmosphere 
laden  with  the  intrigue  of  the  back- 
stairs, and  being,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
man  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  such  inllu- 
ences,  Doughty  seems  to  have  soon 
caught  the  infection.  There  ia  evi- 
dence that  he  in  some  way  managed  to 

»  T1h>  Worlil  Rncompaaied  by  Sir  Francte  I>r»kfl, 
btiinn  his  next  vuyago  to  that  to  Notnbrede  Dloa. 
Collmedwlibou  unpabUahednuitmioriptof  Fmoeii 
Fletcher.  Uluiplain  to  the  Expedition  ;  vitb  Appen- 
dlce*  llluntnitlve  vf  the  Hani«  voyage,  and  Introdac- 
tlon  by  W.  S.  W.  Vftux.  Prlniod  for  tb«  Kaklurt 
SociL'ty,  UM.    P  215. 
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get  himself  councctcd  with  the  slanders 
which  charged  Leicestor  with  having 
poisoned  Essex.  Essex  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1576,  and  in  the  foUowintj  No- 
vember Doughty's  brother  John  was 
thrown  into  prison,  on  what  was  then 
equivalent  to  a  httre  de  cachet.  This 
was  probably  obtained  at  the  instance 
of  Leicester ;  for  it  was  on  petition  to 
him  tliat  John  Doughty  was  ultimately 
released  ;  nor  is  there  much  room  for 
doubt  that  the  offence  he  liad  com- 
mitted was  utterin;;;  this  libel  a<;;ninst 
Leicester.  Camden,  nt  all  events, 
seems  to  have  had  this  idea  :  for  in  his 
account  of  the  affair,  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  written  before 
Cookers  nari*ative  came  into  liis  posses- 
sion, he  confuses  the  two  brotliers,  and 
calling  the  mnn  whom  Drake  executed 
John  Doughty,  tells  us  tliaL  there 
wanted  not  some  "  who  prelciidiiig  In 
understand  thinji;s  better  than  othoi-s, 
gave  out  that  Drake  ha<I  in  charge  from 
Leicester  to  take  off  Doughty  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  because  he 
had  reported  abroad  that  the  Ki\r\  of 
Essex  was  made  away  by  the  cunning 
practices  of  Leicester;"  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly significant  that  on  one  occasion, 
acconling  to  Cooke,*  Dmke  himself,  in 
an  outburst  of  auger,  '*gave  divers 
furious  words  unto  Thomas  Doughty, 
as  charging  him  to  be  ttie  man  that  poi- 
soned my  lord  of  Essex  iis  he  thought." 
The  point,  however,  is  of  no  impor- 
tance except  as  showing  that,  duritii; 
the  year  preceding  the  departure  of 
Drake's  expedition,  the  two  Doughtys 
were  marked  men,  and  mixed  u]>  with 
one  of  the  most  notorious  scandals  of 
the  time. 

Nor  was  Dnike  himself  \gsa  known 
to  the  government.  The  court  at  this 
time  was  divided,  it  may  be  fairly  said, 
in  so  far  at  least  as  Drake's  relations  to 
it  were  concerned,  iuto  a  peace-party 
and  a  war-parly.  In  the  war-party 
Walsingham  and  Leicester  were  the 
IcaxUng  spirits,  Leicester  from  his  sol- 
dierly ambition,  AValsingham  from  a 
desire  to  force  on  a  war,  which  his 
sagacity  told  him  to  bo  inevitable,  be- 

1  Hw  Wurtil  EuoumiMUMd,  p.  303. 


fore  the  queen's  bewildering  foreign 
policy  should  have  driven  lier  natural 
allies  into  the  arms  of  Spain.  To  tho 
pence-party  belonged  the  frienils  of 
Spain  and  others,  who,  like  Burghley 
and  Hacon,  believed  that  England's 
prosperity  depended  on  her  Spanish 
tradf,  and  that  war  without  perfected 
alliances  agninst  so  powerful  a  prince 
as  Philip  was  suicidal.  As  it  appeared 
to  those  who  had  ever)-  means  of  know, 
log,  it  was  only  by  consummate  diplo- 
macy that  Spain  had  been  induced  lo 
refrain  hitherto  from  active  hostilities, 
and  in  these  negotiations  a  constant 
stumbling-block  to  the  English  diplo- 
maiiBts  Jiad  been  Drake's  piuiticid  re- 
prisals in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Among 
liic  Spanisli  State-Pupers*  is  a '*  Draft 
answer  to  the  complaints  of  Spain," 
and  at  the  point  where  Drake's  case 
comes  to  be  dealt  with,  the  docuiueub 
is  hardly  to  be  deciphci-cd  for  erasures^ 
corrections,  and  iuterliuealions.  No 
words  could  more  distinctly  tell  of  the 
worry  and  annoyance  he  had  already 
caused  in  the  Council ;  uor  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  more  sober  of  tho 
queen's  advisers  would  easily  permit 
him  to  get  them  into  such  a  scrapo 
again. 

When  Drake  reuched  London,  how- 
ever, it  was  to  lind  the  holder  counsels 
of  Walsingham  in  the  ascendant.  Tho 
year  was  closiui^  in  with  every  prospect 
uf  immediate  war  ;  and  it  is  not  theixi- 
fore  aurpn^ing  that,  having  presented 
lifs  letter  to  Walsingham,  Drake  was 
one  diiy  gratifieil  by  the  sight  of  tbo 
seeretiiry's  grim  face  in  his  lodgings, 
As  soon  :ls  thry  were  alone  AValsing- 
ham  began  to  tell  him  that  her  Majesty 
had  received  divers  injuries  from  the 
king  of  Spain  for  which  she  desired' to 
have  revenge,  and,  unfolding  a  mapi 
Rsked  Dnike  to  note  upon  it  where  he 
tliuught  Philip  nught  be  most  auuoyeil. 
But  the  wary  seaniau  would  not  com- 
mit himself.  He  was  loo  good  a  Prot- 
it^tant  not  lo  sharo  the  anxiety  of  the 
nssumbling  i'arliament  about  tho  suc- 
cession. **  But  I  told  him,"  to  uso 
Drake^s  own   words   as  Cooko  has  re* 

'  S.  p.  Sp&in,  xxTi. 
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l>orlc(l  lliem,  *'  some  pan  of  my  niiml, 
but  refused  to  set  my  hand  to  anytliiug, 
afttrmin^'  that  her  Majesty  waa  mortrtl, 
and  that  if  it  should  please  God  to  take 
lier  Majesty  away,  il  might  he  thai 
Homc  pi*inoe  might  reii^n  iliai  n^ight  l>r. 
ia  league  with  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
then  wouhl  mine  own  hand  he  a  wU- 
neas  against  myself.'*  With  that  the 
oftger  secretary  had  to  rest  content  fur 
the  lime,  hut  the.  queen  was  bent  upon 
mrschit'f.  hH  Drake  tell  what  fol- 
)owcd  uptm  Walsiugham^s  overtures. 
*'  Then  was  I,"  he  says,  *■'  shortly  after 
aud  in  an  evening,  bent  for  unto  her 
Majesty  by  Secretary  Walsiugham,  hut 
coiue  not  to  her  Majesty  that  night,  for 
it  was  late.  But  the  next  day,  coming 
io  her  presence,  these  or  the  like  words 
(she  spake),  'Drake,  so  il  is  that  1 
would  gladly  he  revenged  on  the  king 
of  Spain,  for  divers  injuries  1  have  re- 
ccivetK'  And  said  further  that  I  was 
Ibe  onl}-  man  that  might  do  this  ex- 
jiloit,  and  withal  craved  my  advice 
therein.  Who  told  lier  Majesiy  of  the 
Aniall  gooil  that  was  to  be  done  in 
Spaiu,  (and  that)  Ihc  only  way  to  annoy 
him  was  by  his  Indies."  Thus  like 
some  distressed  princess  to  her  own 
knight-errant,  slie  a)>pealed  to  liim,  and 
the  adventurous  young  sailor  was  no 
more  proof  than  tlie  rest  against  the 
charm  with  which  she  could  win  the  <lc- 
votion  of  almost  every  man  she  chose. 
The  matter  was  clinched  by  the  queen's 
undertaking  to  subscribe  a  thousand 
crowns  to  the  syndicate  whioli  ho  must 
promote  for  his  immortal  project. 

Such  is  Drake's  own  account  of  how 
the  voyage  was  set  on  foot.  Doughty 
of  course  gave  it  quite  a  different  com- 
plexion. He  always  1>oasted  thai  it 
waa  to  his  iudueuce  wiih  his  palrou 
Christopher  Ilatlon  that  Drake  owed 
Iiis  iulroductiou  to  the  queen.  As  Hat- 
lon  was  a  share  holder  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  as  Drake  tbouglit  it  wise  at 
(he  crisis  of  the  voyage  to  change  the 
name  of  his  flagship  from  the  Pelican 
to  the  Golden  Hind  in  Ilallon's  honor 
(whose  crest  or  badge  was  a  hind  trip- 
2)ant  or)  it  ia  difficult  to  doubt  llial  Ihcre 
wa»  not  some  foundatiou  for  Doughty's 
claim.     It  is,  liowcvor,  uuneceasarv  to 


diai>elievc  cither  story.  The  truth 
probably  is  that  not  long  after  the  in- 
terview which  Drake  de&cribes  the 
queen  drew  hack.  In  tlie  spring  of 
1576  the  iioHlicnl  situation  had  entirely 
clinngi^d.  Klizabeth  liad  quarrellDd 
with  Iter  too  Protestant  Parliament, 
and  rihe  had  dismissed  in  a  pet  the 
Dutch  envoys  wlio  had  come  over  to 
concert  an  alliance  against  Spain  ;  once 
more  the  peace-party  was  tnum]iliant, 
and  this  is  probably  the  explaujitiou, 
otUcrwise  unaccouiUable,  of  Drake's 
inaclion  llirough  the  year.  Early  ia 
the  following  spring,  however,  he  had 
certainly  obtained  the  queen^s  consent; 
the  organization  of  the  expediti(Mj  was 
in  full  swing,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
it  was  nation's  influence  witli  his  fond 
mistress  that  had  removed  ihe  difHcul- 
ties.  Nevertheless  it  may  still  have 
been  at  Walsingliam*s  instigation  Ihat 
Hatlon  was  working.  As  the  summer 
of  1577  went  on  and  the  breach  be» 
tween  the  queen  and  her  natural  ally 
widened,  Walsinghan»  was  in  despair, 
aud  may  well  have  seen  in  Drake  aa 
instniinent  to  force  Klizabeth  into  the 
war  to  which  he  could  not  persuade 
her.  He  may  wtdl  have  seen  that  a 
piratical  mid  into  the  South  Sea  would 
be  an  outrage  of  such  magnitude  that 
Spain  would  be  compelled  to  treat  it 
as  a  casus  helli^  and  with  this  in  view 
bu  perhaps  induced  Halton  to  approach 
the  queen  once  more.  Drake  himself 
certainly  regarded  this  aa  the  real 
moaning  of  his  expedition,  and  after- 
wards i»roclaimed  openly  lo  his  follow- 
ers that  they  had  come  to  set  by  the 
ears  three  mighty  princes  *'  her  Maj- 
esty atul  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal." *  The  details  of  the  intrigue 
must  of  course  retnain  a  matter  of  coq- 
jeuturc,  but  that  the  whole  affair  waa 
in  fact  a  party  move  against  Uui^hley 
is  made  certain  by  a  speech  of  Drakc^a 
in  which  he  dislincLly  stated  that  the 
quoeu  in  giving  her  consent  to  his 
voyage  had  laid  upon  him  strict  in- 
junctions *Hhat  of  all  men  my  lord 
treasurer  should  not  know  it."  ' 
But  to  keep  so  grave  a  secret  from 
1  Tlie  World  EncoroposMxl.  p.  216. 
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Burghley  was  no  light  task.  Ho  cim- 
iiot  hnve  been  for  one  moment  at  n 
loss.  His  complete  ayatem  of  observn- 
lion  must  Imvc  quickly  informed  him 
Ihat  something  serious  was  in  the  wind 
which  Walsingham  and  the  queen  were 
coucocling  with  the  most  dangerouH 
of  those  lawless  advcuturers  against 
vrhosG  semi-pii*aLical  reprisals  he  so 
consistently  set  his  face,  and  lli:it 
Hatton  and  Sir  William  AVyutcr,  the 
queon's  admii'al-al-sea,  both  of  whom 
he  suspected  about  this  time  of  being 
*' comforters  of  pirates,''*  to  say  noth- 
ing of  IlawkiuH  the  arch-enemy  of 
Spain,  were  all  engaged  in  the  eiUer- 
prise.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that 
in  circumstances  so  suspicious  the  wary 
niiuistor  sat  still  and  did  noUuug  ? 
"Will  any  one  doubt  that  when  the 
sturdy  patriot  had  so  mnch  reason  to 
believe  that  mischief  wjis  brewing  for 
Ills  country  that  ho  did  not  set  about 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  it? 

It  Is  Cooke  again  who  opens  our 
«yes.  "There  it  fell  out,"  he  says  in 
hia  report  of  Doughty's  trial,  ''•that 
upon  further  talk  Master  Doughty  said 
that  my  lord  treasurer  hail  a  plot  [a 
plan]  of  the  voyage.  •  Xo,  that  he 
liatb  ■ot,''  quoth  Master  Drake.  The 
other  replied  that  he  had.  *IIow?' 
quotb  Miister  Drake  *  He  had  it  from 
ae,*  quotU  Master  Doughty.  ^  I^>  ! 
luy  masters,^  quoth  he  [Drake], 
*  what  this  fellow  hath  done.  God 
will  have  his  treacheries  all  known, 
for  her  Majesty  gave  me  special  com- 
mandment that  »f  all  men  my  lord 
treasurer  should  not  know  it,  but  to 
see  be  [sic]  his  own  moulh  hath  be- 
trayed him.''  Srt  this  was  a  special 
Article  against  hiia  to  cut  his  throat 
«ud  greatly  he  [Drake]  seemed  to  re- 
joice at  this  ad'vamlage.'" 

We  know  Doughty  to  hnve  been  a 
Uar.  Qe  -mikt  have  1>efin  lying  now  ; 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  plain  that  Drake 
believed  hira  and  tliat  Cooke  did  too. 
And  what  rea.son  U  there  to  disbelieve 
him  ?  Tt  is  exactly  -wliat  we  should 
have  expected.  Bnrgliley's  Hi*st  move 
would  most  certainly  be  to  suborn  some 
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one  in  the  conlldeucc  of  some  of  the 
men  he  suspected.  What  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  send  for  the  time- 
serving adventurer,  whose  character  he 
knew  of  old^  and  who  had  the  ear  of 
two  of  the  principal  promoters  ?  The 
very  tool  ho  wanted  was  lying  un<ler 
his  han*].  Nor  is  the  passage  quoted 
from  Cooke  the  only  evidence  that  this 
actually  was  the  course  he  took. 
Among  the  depositions  taken  at  the 
trial  is  one  where  Fletcher,  the  chap- 
Iain,  liimsejf  swears  he  had  heAi*d 
Doughty  say  "  that  our  general  did 
know  and  was  witness  that  my  lord 
treasurer  of  England  sent  for  the  said 
T.  D.  two  or  thrutj  times  to  be  his  secre- 
tary and  he  refilled  it  to  come  with 
him."  That  nurghley  offered  such  a 
man  a  secretaryship,  or  that  it  would 
have  been  refused  if  he  had,  is  not  to 
be  believed.  It  is  a  transparent  He  ; 
ami  the  statcmcni  is  of  no  value  except 
as  showing  that  the  real  object  of 
Burghley'a  summons  was  something 
Doughty  did  not  care  to  divulge.  With 
legnrd  to  the  rest  of  his  boast  it  is 
(UfFerent.  As  we  have  seen  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  really 
wiia  sent  for  ;  and  it  is  certainly  aig- 
niticaut  that  Drake  is  nowhere  reported 
to  have  di.sputed  the  assertion,  although 
beseems  rjever  to  tiavo  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contradicting  the  prisoner's 
boasting  of  his  counectiou  with  other 
intiuontial  poHlicians  when  he  believed 
it  to  bo  false.  Such  evidence  is  not 
perhaps  Riifficient  to  amount  to  proof 
that  would  justify  a  charge  of  dishou- 
arable  action  against  a  great  states- 
man ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  reason 
for  disbelieving  it,  it  is  at  least  fair  tes- 
timony that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
promoters  to  keep  the  enterprise  from 
Lord  Burghley  ;  that  he  nevertheless 
did  secretly  obtain  full  information  of 
their  project  ;  and  that  it  was  from 
Doughty  that  he  obtained  it. 

Now,  assuming  this  to  be  the  case 
for  the  time,  let  ns  for  a  moment  pass 
with  open  sympathies  into  Burghley'a 
closet,  as  Doughty  leaves  it.  The 
lord  treasurer,  it  is  plain,  was  face  to 
face  with  a  highly  difficult  situation. 
Both  to  hia  caution  and  hja  houesty  i( 
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was  a  very  delusluble  soUuinc  iudeed. 
As  he  saw  the  Lhiug,  iL  caii  only  have 
beeu  iu  ihu  quueu  a  piece  uf  folly  that 
was  siiuply  tliaastrouH ;  iu  Iho  war- 
party  a  wicked  aud  reckless  Alieiupt  lo 
regain  their  lost  poaitiou.  AV^e,  who 
are  wise  after  the  event,  can  have  no 
doubt  that  WalbiDghaui  and  Drake,  iu 
thoii*  attempt  lo  precipitate  a  war  on 
which  they  saw  the  salvation  of  their 
couutry  depeud,  were  both  actuated  by 
the  moet  heroic  motives  ;  but  to 
Burghley  it  was  by  no  means  so  clear. 
His  patriotism^  his  prudence,  and  his 
devotion  to  Elizabeth  could  uuly  tell 
him  that  no  effort  must  be  spared  to 
extricate  her  from  the  trap  into  which 
she  had  Ueeu  euticed.  His  self-willed 
mislresB  and  her  love  of  protitablo 
adventures  were  too  well  known  to 
him  lo  allow  any  hope  that  with  such  I 
formidable  names  a.^auiHt  him  he 
would  be  able  to  inducu  her  lo  recou- 
sider  her  rash  rosoluLioii.  IJcsides  she 
hiid  given  the  sUictejjL  orders  that  "of 
all  men  Ihe  lord  treasurer  should  not 
know  of  it/'  and  the  only  official  infor- 
mation I3ury;hley  had  of  the  obnoxious 
expedition  was  tliat  a  tvading-voulure 
to  Alexandria,  had  been  arranged  under 
Drake's  command.  It  was  iu  this  dis- 
guise the  t^oc  peel  ition  was  to  sail . 
There  was  nothing  except  the  secret 
information  Burghley  had  obtained  to 
show  that  it  Wiis  anything  but  what  it 
pretended  to  be,  nothing  on  which  lo 
ground  a  demand  that  it  should  be 
slopped.  The  ditHcultles  of  open 
action  were  thus  very  great.  He  may 
even  have  doubted  the  cot'rectiiess  of 
the  ioTormatiuu.  It  was  a  project 
almost  incredible  iu  its  daring,  and  as 
we  have  seen  he  knew  lus  information 
came  from  a  highly  tainted  source.  In 
such  a  positiou  no  sLatesman  of  the 
sixteenth  century  would  have  hesiUttud 
a  moment  in  mlopting  secret  measures 
to  prevent  the  distister  which  ttireat- 
ened  his  policy,  and  letist  of  all  Burgh- 
ley, whose  wUole  cjireer  is  one  long 
elory  of  astute  aud  disiulcrested  expe- 
dients to  save  his  mistress  from  her 
evil  cuunsellora  aud  from  herself. 
Some  such  secret  measures  he  must 
Vertaiuly  have  liikeu,  aud  evei;  were 


there  uo  evidence  at  hand  of  what  they 
were,  wc  should  at  least  know  what  to 
expect.  '*  "Whenever,'*  Mr,  Froude 
hiis  well  said,  *'thu  veil  that  overhangs 
Klizabeih^s  court  is  lifted  treacherous 
influences  are  seen  invariably  at  work. 
.  .  .  The  struggle  between  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  State  was  nowhere 
hotter  than  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  queen,  and  every  ambas- 
sador sent  to  a  foreign  court,  every 
general  in  command  of  an  expedition, 
found  some  one  attached  to  him  whose 
business  it  waa  to  tie  his  hands  and 
thwart  his  enterprises."  It  was  left  to 
Uurghley  to  hinder  what  he  could  not 
prevent;  aud  whatever  else  he  did  we 
may  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  he 
look  care  lo  have  one  of  his  army  of 
secret  jigeuis  at  Drake's  elbow.  Who 
can  really  doubt  that  tlie  agent  watv 
Doughty  ?  The  probabiUUes  of  ih© 
case,  combined  with  the  direct  evi- 
deucu  of  his  uncontradicted  admis- 
sions, raise  a  very  strong  presumpLiou 
that  it  Wiiit  he  ;  and  this  presumption  i» 
raised  ytil  liiglier  by  an  exaniimUion  of 
his  comluct  during  the  voyage.  By  no 
other  theory  is  his  behavior  explicable 
except  on  the  assumption  that  he  had 
i>ecu  employed  by  some  one  to  prevent 
Dnike  from  ever  getting  into  iho 
Pacilic. 

His  llrst  care  seems  to  have  been  to 
form  rouud  him  the  nucleus  of  a  parly. 
His  brother  John  was  got  out  of  prison 
and  joined  to  the  expedition.  Another 
man  whom  Doughty  specially  recom- 
mended had  to  be  cashiered  iti  disgrace 
before  the  expedition  linally  sailed,* 
and  later  on  several  others  fell  under 
Hnspicii>n  of  being  his  ticcomplices.* 
Meanwhile  iu  ignomnco  or  disbelief 
of  his  friend's  trcaehery,  Drake  wa» 
throwing  all  his  ardor  iuto  the  organ- 
ization of  his  euLerprise.  Some  warn- 
ing of  Doughty 's  intenlions  he  seeiu» 
certainly  lo  have  hiul  before  ho  sailed. 
**The  very  model  of  Lliem,"  says  the 
authodzed  narrative,  **  was  shewed  and 
declared  to  our  genend  in  his  garden  at 
Plymouth  before  his  setting  sail,  which 
yet  he  eilher  would  not  credit  as  true 
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or  likely  of  a  persou  ^vhoiu  he  loved 
dearly  and  wait  pei'siuided  of  to  lovu 
him  likewise  unfeignedly,  or  thought 
by  love  aud  bcaetlu  to  remove  aud 
remedy  it  if  tUere  were  auy  evil  pur- 
poses conceived  ngniust  him.'*  Aud 
80  the  crabbed  tuie  goes  ou  ;  he  cou- 
tiuued  to  treat  the  mau  with  uudi- 
minished  favor  aud  coutideuce,  aud 
flew  iuto  a  pasaiou  if  iiuy  one  veutured 
to  disclose  to  bim  **  how  the  fire  iu- 
creased  that  threatened  the  dcstructiou 
of  the  whole  voyage  together  with  his 


own. 


»'  1 


Nor  waa  auy  facility  wautiug  to  cu- 
abic  the  couspii'alor  to  feel  the  tlnmes. 
He  had  uot,  it  is  Itue,  auy  oUicial  posi- 
tion la  the  squadron  ;  but,  us  was  the 
custom  in  these  days  with  wolUboru 
volunteers,  he  was  permitted  by  Drake 
to  net  ou  occasions  us  his  lieutenant 
aad  sccoDd-iD-commaud.  The  younger 
Essex  during  the  expedition  of  Drake 
and  Norreys  aguiiisc  Lisbon  was  iu 
exactly  the  same  pubition,  aud  Doughty 
used  his  advantage  ou  every  ocoaslou 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  rank  he 
owed  to  the  general's  favor  was  his  by 
right.  Opportunities  were  not  wanting, 
and  Drake's  iufaluatiou  committed  to 
.Duughiy  the  conduct  of  every  honor- 
able service  that  cimie  to  hand.  As 
consistently  Doughty  used  every  one 
of  Uium  to  uudenniue  his  frieud^s 
nuthoHty  aud  to  enhance  his  own. 
When  troops  were  landed  iu  the  Cape 
Verde  IsUiuds  to  seelv  fur  provisious, 
it  was  Doughty  who  shared  the  com- 
mand, and  according  to  one  wituess  hu 
improved  tlie  occasion  by  Uuuperiug 
with  the  men.*  AVhcn  the  groat  Tortu- 
guese  prize  was  taken  off  St.  Jago,  it 
was  Doughty  agaiu  who  was  placed  iu 
charge,  aud  this  time  his  move  was  to 
accuse  Thomas  Dnike,  who  was  also 
aboard,  of  pilfering  the  cargo.  Upon 
iuqulry  the  charge  wixs  not  substun- 
tLaled  ;  ou  Uie  conliury,  property  be- 
longing to  the  prisoners  was  found  to 
be  in  Doughty's  own  possession,  and 
Drake  told  him  with  an  angiy  oath, 
that  he  knew  it  was  Francis  Drake  and 
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not  Thomas  he  was  trying  to  dispamge. 
Still  he  would  nut  give  up  all  hope  of 
his  friend,  aud  so  far  listened  to  the 
lutoi'cessiou  of  the  other  geutlemeu,  as 
merely  to  oi-der  the  offender  back  to 
the  flag-ship  while  he  himself  continued 
the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  the 
pi'ize.  But  clemency  was  wasted  on 
Doughty.  No  sooner  was  he  on  board 
the  Pelican  than  he  called  the  sliip's 
company  together  and  made  them  a 
speech  in  which  he  uunouneed  thai  the 
admiral  had  placed  him  iu  command  of 
the  dag-ship  as  his  most  trusted  olficer, 
and  had  deputed  to  htm  all  the  powers 
of  llie  queen's  commission.^  Naturally 
ctiough  it  was  not  long  before  com- 
l^laiuts  reached  Drake's  cars  that 
Doughty  was  exceeding  his  authority. 
There  are  traces  even  of  au  attempt  to 
induce  the  crew  to  desert  and  carry  oflf 
the  vessel.*  But  whether  this  chaise 
be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
Dough  ly's  conduct  became  so  out- 
i*ageous  that  in  mid-occau  Drake  sent 
for  him  aud  without  permitting  him. 
to  set  foot  ou  the  prize  ortlered  him 
iu  disgrace  into  tlie  victual-ship- 
which  accompanied  the  squadron.  Still 
Doughiy  never  ceased  his  afforts  to- 
pai-alyze  the  uudertakiug.  by  fosteiv 
iug  the  jealousy  which  iu  every  expedi- 
Lion  of  that  time  existed  to  a  daugerous 
degree  between  the  navig:itiiig  staff 
and  Uic  gcutlemcu  voluutecrs,  he  did 
his  best  to  set  the  officers  by  tlie  ears. 
The  nieu  he  ccniliuucd  to  assail  with 
promises  and  cajolery,  ami  even  sought 
to  increase  hi»  ascendency  over  tliem 
by  claiming  skill  in  the  black  art.* 
Xoltiing  was  wanting  to  favor  his  pre- 
tcusion.  So  terrible  and  pci*sisteut  was 
the  foul  weather  with  which  the  squad- 
ron was  tormeutud  aa  it  struggled 
southward  along  the  American  coast, 
that  Drake  himself  seems  to  have 
come  to  doubt  it  was  brewed  by  hla 
friend's  magic;  and  finally  driven  to 
desperation  he  placed  botlx  tlie  brotli- 
ers  under  arrest  with  strict  orders  that 
uo  one  should  speak  to  them,  aud  that 
neither    of    them    ou    pain    of    doatli 

»  HwL  MSS.  0221,  lol.  7.    OmlUud  by  Vaiii. 
«  Tltr  Wortil  Eitrorupuwetl,  !>.  ICO. 
«  IWJ.,  i>p,  \m,  173. 
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should  set  pen  lo  paper  nor  yet  rewl, 
but  whnt  every  luau  might  see  and  un- 
derstand.' 

It  was  ill  Port  St.  Julian  ou  the  coast 
of  Patagonia  that  Drake's  lon^  struggle 
with  treachery  came  to  an  end.  It  was 
here  that  Magellan  Rome  sixty  years 
before  had  i)ut  in  to  linally  relit  for  iiis 
famous  exploit ;  it  was  here  Ihfit  he 
had  been  compelled  to  \\a.\is,  two  of 
his  mutinous  iieutennnts  who  had  at- 
tempted to  sli>p  further  progress  ;  and 
it  was  here  after  struggling  for  six 
months  into  a  stonn-land  un  which 
God's  back  seemed  turned,  that  l>i*ake 
again  found  traces  of  Christian  men. 
For  there  on  the  desulaLo  idion:  wtood 
the  stump  of  Magellan's  gallows,  and 
beneath  it  were  found  the  skeletons  of 
his  mutineers.  How  far  the  desperate 
admiral  was  iuHuenced  by  what  maj' 
well  have  appeared  to  the  old  navy- 
preacher's  Hiin  a  sign  from  heaven,  let 
each  one  judge  for  liimself  ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  here,  over  against  tlic 
grim  relic  of  his  renowned  inedcces- 
8or,  Drake  brought  hi^j  friend  to  trial. 
"Wliether  Drake's  connnission  author- 
ized so  liigh  a  proceeding  is  more  llian 
doubtful.  He  did  not  produce  it  at  tlie 
trial,  nor  were  the  proceedings  byway 
of  court-martial.  It  was  iu  all  respects 
ft  lynch-court,  with  ])rakc  as  president 
and  his  comrades  as  jury,  that  found 
Doughty  guilty  ;  and  it  was  by  vote  of 
the  assembleil  crews  that  he  was  con- 
demned to  deaLli.  "What  followed  ex- 
actly it  is  dilTicutt  to  disiil  from  the 
various  conflicliug  accounts,  but  the 
story  wtiich  suems  best  to  reconcile 
them  is  that  Drake  gave  tlic  culprit  the 
choice  between  execution  and  maroon- 
ing. Cooke  even  says  that  Drake  of- 
fered to  ahoot  Iitm  with  his  own  hand, 
iu  order  that  for  their  old  friendship's 
sake  he  might  die  a  soidier^s  death  ; 
but  Doughty  chose  the  block.  To 
the  last  there  seems  lo  have  been  no 
iU-blood  between  them.  It  was  as 
though  two  courtly  gamblers  had 
played  for  a  high  stake.  Drake  took 
payment  without  exultation,  and 
Doughty   lost    like    a  gentleman.     On 

t  The  World  Enoompaswd,  pp.  190,  300. 


the  day  appointed  for  the  end  the  two 
friends  in  token  of  mutual  forgiveness 
took  the  Sacrament  together,  and  then, 
as  the  block  was  made  ready  hard  by, 
they  all  caroused  together  in  a  frtrewell 
banquet  to  their  condemned  comrade. 
The  feasting  over,  Douglity  craved  a 
few  words  apart  with  Di-akc,  saying  no 
man  knows  what  ;  and  immediately 
after  *' with  bills  and  slaves  ^^  the  pris- 
oner was  nmrclicd  to  execution. 
''Then  Master  Doughty  embracing  the 
general,  naming  him  his  good  captain, 
bade  him  farewell,  and  so,  bidding  the 
wlmlo  company  farevvellj  he  laid  his 
head  on  the  block.'*  The  axe  fell,  and 
us  the  headsman  held  the  head  aloft, 
Drake  in  timc-bouored  form  cried  out, 
**  Lo,  this  is  the  end  of  traitors  !  " 

And  wlio  can  doubt,  reading  the 
btory  step  by  step,  that  Doughty  was  a 
traitor,  that  hiH  crime  was  uo  common 
njutiny,  hut  a  plot  clabin-aloly  conceived 
and  carried  out  with  cold  and  persistent 
skill  ?  By  no  theory  is  it  conceivable 
that  such  a  man  would  have  sought 
delibcnUely  to  niin  an  enterprise  from 
which  he  had  so  much  to  Ikope,  unless 
he  was  em])U>ycd  to  that  end  by  some 
one  who  could  make  it  worth  his  while. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  but  two  persons 
to  do  so.  One  was  the  king  of  Spain  ; 
but  that  it  was  he  there  is  uo  liiut  or 
sign.  He  had  no  ambassador  iu  En- 
gland at  the  time,  his  agent  was  a  pns- 
oner  in  the  Tower,  and  no  warning  of 
their  dnuger  reached  the  defenceless 
settlemenia  on  the  Pacilic  coa-nt."  The 
other  was  Um-ghle^'.  Tlje  direct  evi- 
dence that  it  was  he  we  have  seen. 
Slight  as  it  is,  it  is  quite  as  much  as 
could  be  expected  to  leak  out  of  80 
secret  a  piece  of  statecraft.  In  corrob- 
oration of  that  evidence,  we  have  seen 
how  his  lionest  detestiition  of  piracy, 
and  his  single-hearted  desire  to  avoid 
offending  Spain,  render  it  impossihto  to 
believe  he  did  not  make  some  attempt 
Iu  avert  the  danger  that  he  saw  hang- 
ing over  his  queen  and  counlrj-.  Of 
such  an  attempt,  if  wo  reject  the  pre- 
sumption of  his  privity  to  Doughty's 
action,  there  is  no  trace. 

■  8««   dacameuU   cnHected    by   PeralU    lo    hi< 
"  History  of  CmU  lUca,"  uto. 
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tt  llie  case  does  not  rest  here. 
There  is  still  the  sequel,  atHicverj'thing 
wc  know  of  it  leads  to  the  same  con- 
<:tusio!i.  When  Drake,  to  the  marvel 
of  all  ilie  world,  came  back  with  his 
{irodigious  plunder,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador at  once  demanded  his  con- 
<lemuation  as  a  pirate.  ]5ur<,diley 
supported  the  demand.  Fully  alive  to 
his  danger  now  thnt  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Spain  were  restored,  Drake 
began  scattering  presents  nght  and  left. 
Besides  the  lord  admiral,  Burghley  was 
almost  the  only  man  who  refused  his 
bribe.  Yet  so  formidable  was  the  op- 
position wilh  xvhidi  Drake  was  con- 
fronted that  for  six  months  the  world 
was  iu  doubt  whether  bis  reward  was 
to  be  a  rope  or  an  accolade  ;  ninl  it  is 
certain  that  if  the  party  in  the  Council 
who  wei'e  acting  against  him  and  his 
noble  shareholders  could  have  used 
Doughty's  death  for  their  purpose, 
they  wouhl  not  have  hesitated  to  do 
80.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  for 
some  reiisoii  the  affair  was  huslied  up. 
The  evidi'nce  we  know  was  actually 
laid  before  Dr.  Lewes  of  the  Admiralty 
Coart,  but  nothing  came  of  it.^  It 
was  not  that  Doughty's  brother,  who 
had  come  home  with  Drake  Ihii-stiug 
for  revenge,  did  not  demand  redress, 
or  lliut  the  law  was  not  on  his  side. 
By  a  curious  chance  we  know  not  only 
that  he  did  take  proceedings,  but  also 
thai  Drake's  commission  would  not 
avail  to  atop  (hem.  Fur  in  the  great 
debate  which  took  |)lace  in  ]f)2b  on 
martial  law,  8ir  Edward  Coke  quoted 
the  case  as  a  jirecedeut.  The  report 
which  Kushworth  has  preserved  to  us, 
in  that  pregnant  simplicity  our  law- 
books know  no  niore^  ruus  tlius : 
*'  Drake  slew  Doughty  beyond  sea. 
Dougbly's  brother  desired  an  api»eal 
in  the  Constable's  and  Marshal's  court  ; 
resolved  by  Wray  and  the  other  judges 
he  may  sue  there."  *  Jt  was  decided, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  lord  chief  justice 
and  the  whole  court  of  Queen's  Heach 
that  Drake,  having  nothing  to  show 
ngainst  the  rule,  was  to  be  tried  for 
murder  by  court-martial.    And  yet  every 

»  S.  p.  I>«m,  EliE.  lOftt,  oUt.  fol.  63. 

*  Rtuhworth,  abritlirM  otlUton,  vol.  II  .  p.  4. 


one  is  agreed  that  the  trial  never  took 
place.  John  Doughty  was  witling 
enough  to  proceed ;  so  fierce  indeed 
ivas  his  resentment  thai,  despairing  of 
legal  redress,  he  not  long  afterwards 
undertook  for  a  great  reward  offered  by 
the  king  of  Spain  to  assassinate  hia 
brother's  judge.  Such  being  John 
Doughly's  frame  of  mind,  it  must  in- 
deed have  been  strong  unanimity  iu 
the  Council  which  could  prevent  him 
from  availing  himself  of  the  solemn  <le- 
cisitiu  in  his  favor.  What  will  explain 
that  unanimity  except  a  something  un- 
derneath which  Drake's  opponents  and 
Mendoza's  friends  dared  not  lisk  to 
have  unearthed  ? 

If  the  story  wliich  Cooke's  narrative 
unmistakably  suggests  be  true,  the  mys- 
tery is  made  plain.  It  is  a  solution 
which  may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong. 
Wc  may  treat  Doughty's  admissions  as 
worthless,  uUhough  Lhey  were  against 
interest ;  we  maj'  call  Cooke  unworthy 
of  belief,  allUough  on  the  vital  points 
he  is  corroborated  by  the  depositions  ; 
but  of  argument  against  the  probability 
of  the  story  I  have  been  unable  to 
meet  with  a  shred,  except  un  outcry 
that  to  conceive  Burghley  capable  of 
such  conduct  is  an  insult  to  his  mem- 
ory. To  think  of  the  minister,  whose 
imme  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  all  that  is  great  in  Elizabcth^s 
reign,  deliberately  setting  to  work  to 
mar  the  success  of  the  most  famous 
achievement  of  her  lime,  is  an  idea 
startling  enough  to  throw  any  historian 
out  of  a  judicial  attitude.  His  mind 
revolts  from  even  suspecting  the  great 
lord  treasurer  on  evitlence  so  fragmen- 
tary of  a  disgraceful  piece  of  policy. 
But  to  say  that  he  set  Doughty  to 
thwart  Drake's  raid  into  the  South  Sea 
is  to  lay  to  his  charge  nothing  of  which 
he  need  be  ashamed.  For  although  we 
who  know  what  followed  have  come 
to  regard  Drake's  triumphant  lawless- 
ness as  one  of  the  briglitest  points  in 
our  national  reputation,  Burghley  with 
the  future  still  dark  could  see  it 
as  nothing  but  a  monstrous  piece  of 
piracy  which,  if  successful,  must  plunge 
his  country  into  an  unequal  war.  In 
brnving  his    mistress's   displeasure  to 
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avert  the  Ihrenteued  disaster  by  means 
which  wero  fully  reuo^uizud  iu  llie 
political  morality  of  the  day,  lie  was 
doing  uu  act  that,  so  far  frum  beiu); 
disgraceful,  can  ouly  atld  lustre  to  \m 
almost  blumuless  caruer. 

Julian  Corbett. 


Frttm  Tb«  Coruhill  Muipuiiie. 
A  FLORIDA   GIRL.. 

CHAITKR    1. 

Mr.  Ezra  Tunks  and  Miss  Mercy 
Tuiiks  were  two  of  the  most  vnlualjle 
settlers  iu  Iheir  part  of  Polk  couuty, 
Florida. 

Of  coui-se  they  were  valuable  for 
different  reasons.  Ezra  wuh  reckoned 
a  tirst-iiile  settler  because  he  could  turn 
his  hands  lo  many  and  various  things. 
He  had  edited  tlie  Cleanvater  Cfironicle 
for  a  fortnight,  and  he  was  threat  at 
orange-growitig  and  making  wheelbar- 
rows. As  editor^  he  !iad  started  in  the 
above  well-kiiuwn  jourtial  the  plan  of 
giving  ever)'  female  new-comer  with  a 
mole  on  her  right  arm  an  acre  of  ex- 
cellent land  over  and  above  her  family's 
owuiugs  or  purchfuses.  The  C'Uancuter 
Ckrfttiiclc  was  dispersed  all  over  the 
continent,  and  there  was,  subse- 
cjuenlly,  a  decided  influx  of  settlers 
with  and  without  wives  and  daughters 
liaviug  moles  on  their  right  arms.  His 
•'  Aphorism  "  column,  as  he  called  it, 
was  thought  a  ver}*  *'cule  feature  of 
the  C/iro»(ic?c."  Hero  are  two  speci- 
mens of  his  aphorisms  :  — 

The  old  year  Is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 
DoQ*l  overestimate   your  position,   young 
man. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Ezra  was  very 
hospitable  to  new-comers,  boarding 
them  with  his  daugliter  Mercy  at  two 
dollars  a  day,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if 
his  house  were  an  hotel.  As  a  rule, 
however,  he  sold  them  laud  as  some 
set-oif  to  this  generosity. 

Mercy  Tunks  was  a  pretty  girl  after 
the  American  style.  That  is  to  say, 
Bhe  was  fascinatingly  self-conscious, 
impudent  tn  the  last  degree,  with  grey 
eyes  showing  a  desperate  amount  of 


shrewdness,  a  sweet  little  mouth  and 
ear,  an  elegaut  turued-up  nose,  uud  del- 
icate small  hands  and  feet.  To  trace 
the  origin  of  these  last  would  have 
ImMt'd  the  genius  of  tike  most  skilled  of 
anlliropologists,  for  Mercy^s  father 
wore  immeasurable  hoots,  her  mother 
(now  dead)  lind  had  limbs  with  ap- 
pendages as  large  as  President  Lin- 
coln's, and  her  grand-pareiiLs  were  so 
plebeian  that  they  were  never  men- 
tioned even  in  the  Tunks'  democratic 
liimie-circle, 

To  tell  the  truth,  however,  though 
she  spoke  like  a  ISriiisti  kltchenmaid, 
and  had  maimers  inconvenieut  for  po- 
lice jife,  she  was  a  girl  lo  run  after.  At 
least,  that  was  the  idea  of  her  that  sooa 
possessed  Polk  county. 

But  Mercy  though  eighteen  (in  Flor. 
ida  a  full-ripe  age  for  matrimony ), 
had  hitherto  mocked  mankind.  She 
affected  to  be  too  lazy  even  to  smile 
upon  her  suitors,  which,  of  course^ 
]nade  them  yearn  all  the  more  for  a 
glance,  even  though  a  contemptuous 
one,  from  her  lovely  eyes.  She  was 
fonder  uf  nothing  than  lolling  about  in 
the  sunshine,  with  or  without  a  ten-cent 
novel  (j>irnted  from  tlie  lai<'iu  of  En- 
gland) in  her  brown  little  hand. 

Her  father  a<lored  Misa  Tunks,  which 
was  quite  in  the  order  of  nature.  Htt 
was  certainly  an  uncouth-looking  gen- 
tleman to  be  blessed  with  such  an  off- 
s]tring.  He  was  leau  as  a  lath,  and 
nmch  loo  tall  to  be  symmetricjil.  A 
grey  tuft  of  beard  linng  from  his  chin, 
and  gavu  him  sontelhing  to  hold  when 
his  hands  were  at  a  loss  for  occupation. 
He  generally  went  about  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, wearing  a  sugarloaf-crowned 
straw  hat  immeuse  of  brim. 

*^  My  gal  I  "  said  Ezra  Tunks  one 
sweltering  August  day,  as  he  sat  cocked 
up  against  the  outer  wall  of  his  wooden 
house  on  the  side  of  Clearwater  Lake* 
"  1  guess  we'll  have  to  get  a  youufp 
Englishman,  like  other  folk.  They're 
real  good  at  hard  work  while  they  last- 
Them  blacks  is  the  very  Sulan  to  the 
pocket  at  two  dollars  the  day." 

'*  Wal,"  exclaimed  Mercy  Tanks, 
with  one  eye  upim  her  father.  She  lay 
extended   iu   the   hammock   vlung    be- 
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iween  two  of  the  gi-eeu  posts  of  the 
veniudali,  and  one  of  her  fair  slim 
ankles  hung  gracefully  over  ihc  edge  of 
the  tissue. 

*'  There's  no  objection^  oh  ?  ** 

**None  from  me,  you  bet,  pa;  nig- 
gers ain't  sassicly,  and  I'm  dea<l  wenrj^ 
of  Dr.  Smith." 

*'  Ah»  there  "  you're  kinder  wrong 
chile.  The  doctor  has  a  very  pretty 
balance  of  dollars  in  the  Jacksonville 
Bank,  I  can  leil  thee  I  " 

**  Wal,  let  him.  IJe*8  five-and-thirty, 
and  full  of  grey  hairs." 

Mr.  Tunks  laughed  ironically. 

'*  Five-and-thirty's  the  prime  time  of 
manhood,  and  you  won't  lind  many  in 
these  parts  as  have  got  their  wisdom 
without  getting  grey  along  of  it !  " 

**  Wal,  tliat  may  be,  pa.  It  don't 
make  any  difference  to  my  feelings  for 
Dr.  Smith.  You  can  anyhow  fix  that 
Englishman^  and  wfticome.  He  ought 
to  be  one  as  can  pump,  though  ! " 

Mr.  Tunks  straightway  took  a  pencil 
from  his  waistcoat-pocket  and  scribbled 
off  the  following  advertisement,  wliich 
duly  appeared  in  the  London  Timta 
three  weeks  later  :  — 

"A  Genuine  Opportunity.  — Wanted 
a  3'oung  gentleman  apprentice  to  ihc 
orange-growing.  Premium,  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  All  found,  and  the  in- 
dustry taught  gratis  ;  must  be  strong 
and  willing  to  work  ;  preferred  with 
a  knowledge  of  pumping.  Chance  of 
partnership  afterwards,  perhni>s.  Write 
to  Mr.  Ezra  Tunks,  Clearwater,  Polk 
County,  Florida." 

'*  It's  a  bit  patchey,  pa,  ain't  It  7  But 
it'll  do,"  murmured  Miss  Mercy,  as  she 
hold  the  slip  between  her  dapper  tinger 
and  thumb.  *'  My  goodness  I  1  won- 
der who  he'll  bo  like  to  ?  " 

*'  Never  you  mind  that,  chile.  It's 
made  to  catch  one  of  the  strong,  soft 
sort,  and  that's  what  wc  desiderate,  I 
guess.  It's  his  arms  and  legs  we  pine 
for,  and  his  bit  of  money  loo.  It'll 
give  us  excuse  to  shunt  that  old  boss, 
Luke,  who  cats " 

"  Lor,  papa,  if  you'd  have  seen  him 
this  very  morning  at  breakfast.  I  de- 
clare I  thought  lie'd  never  have  done. 
He  packed  about  throe  pounds  of  rice 


and  grease  into  his  old  carcase,  and 
then  said  he  felt — well,  emptyish  I  " 

"  Great  Scott  !  "  exclaimed  Ezra 
Tunks,  paling  through  his  mahogany- 
colored  skin.  **  A  meal  like  that  three 
limes  a  day  !  and  rice  six  cents  the 
pound  in  the  Clearwater  stores,  let 
alonft  liis  two  dollars  a  day  I  This 
young  IJritisher'll  come  just  in  time  to 
dig  the  sweet  tatera  and  cut  the  cane  of 
the  new  one-acre  patch.  That'll  do 
nicely  I " 

'*  Do  Englishmen  eat  much,  pa  ?" 

"  They  generally  die,  my  chile  — 
leastwaya  in  Florida.  There's  a  grave- 
yard in  Portlock,  by  the  Gulf,  with 
only  fifteen  heaps  in  it,  and  twelve  of 
them's  over  British  bones.  It  don't 
suit  their  constitution,  I  reckon.  It's 
very  sml  for  them,  l>ut  we  can't  help 
thnt,  can  we,  if  they  will  come  courting 
of  death  as  they  do  7  " 

"I  guess  you're  right,"  murmured 
Mercy,  as  she  gazed  dreamily  across 
the  glittering  lake  at  the  dark  green 
wootis  on  the  other  side,  canopied  by 
the  blue  heavens.  "  Times  are  I  cau't 
make  out  why  God  made  folks  ! " 

"  My  chile,  that  ain't  no  business  of 
ours.  Wc  show  our  gratitude  and  wit 
aufticiently,  I  reckon,  if  wo  use  his 
manufactures  just  as  smartly  as  we 
know  how." 

Mercy's  only  comment  upon  this 
wicked  philosophy  was  a  sleepy  '*  Wal." 

It  was  !«o  hot  that  she  fell  asleep  the 
next  moment,  in  spite  of  the  mosquitoes 
and  the  noisy  grunting  of  a  mocking- 
bird in  imitation  of  au  old  sow. 

CHAPTKU  IT. 

TiiK  scene  changes  to  an  ancient, 
gabled  manor-houso  in  Buckingham- 
shire. An  important  enough  housa 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  ;  for 
truces  of  its  past  greatness  still  re- 
mained m  th(>  sunken  moat  on  one 
sidv,  now  smoothed  off  into  a  paddock. 
Formerly  peacocks  sunned  themselves 
on  t!iR  green,  raised  bank  of  garden  at 
tliti  hiick  of  the  building.  But  these 
fair  old  times  were  gone  for  Dun- 
combe  Manor.  Sheep  now  nibbled  the 
grass  lo  the  very  windows  of  the  house, 
and  the  dower-beds  nurtured  many  a 
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weed.  Au  air  of  genteel  neglect  per- 
vaded the  house  and  grounds  alike. 

Thii  same  mij^^hl  Uuve  been  said  of 
Pitt  Duucumbc,  Eaq,,  hiraself,  llic  pi-es- 
ent  owner  of  the  manor.  He  was  saun- 
tering about  the  dishevelled  hiwu  in  n 
coat  of  rusty  velveteen  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  His  countenance  was 
eloquent  of  hard  times,  agricultural 
depression,  recalcitrant  fanners,  unlet 
homesteads,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  yet  there  was  a  suhdued  sweetness 
in  his  expression  that  told  of  the  gen- 
tlomauly  heart  within  him.  If  you 
could  have  read  lus  thoughts,  you  would 
have  found  them  to  this  effect :  — 

*'A  man  can  put  up  with  Fortune's 
knocks  well  enough  so  long  as  thuy  hit 
him  uud  nu  one  else.  But  the  ricochet ! 
that^s  where  the  rub  comes  in.  Ilow 
in  the  world  are  the  boys  going  to  make 
their  way  in  life,  handicapptMl  as  Ihcy 
are  by  their  gentility  7  This  gentility 
seems  a  most  unmarketable  quality, 
Heaven  help  os  I 

"  There's  Ralph  1  He's  the  very  fel- 
low for  a  soldier,  like  his  uncles  and 
great-uncles  ;  but  he  can't  get  through 
his  exams,  and  mess  expenses  would 
break  him  altogether.  Bob,  too,  poor 
fellow,  liiis  nutlilug  but  his  tine  face 
and  strong  limbs.  That  last  report  of 
him  from  Harrow  was  a  nice  thing  : 
'Shows  extraonlinary  talent  in  rcmuin- 
ing  in  a  form  among  boys  two  or  three 
^'eare  junior  to  him.'  And  now  he  has 
been  at  home  two  years  —  there's  no 
money  for  Oxfor*!  or  Cambridge  in  his 
case,  even  if  he  could  qualify.  Well, 
well,  thank  Heaven,  a  hundred  years 
hence  it  will  bo  of  no  cousequeuce  to 
any  one." 

Mr.  Duncomhe  was  proceeding  with 
these  unprotUable  retleclions,  so  bit- 
ter to  the  man  of  sixty,  when  a  lady 
stepped  upon  the  lawn  by  the  French 
window  of  on»  of  the  lower  rooms  of 
the  house. 

*^  Head  that,*'  she  said,  somewhat 
peremptorily.  "  It  seems  quite  provi- 
dential.'* 

»  What  is  it  about,  Maria  ?  " 

"Bond  it,  and  you  will  see  its  appli- 
cation fast  enough.'' 

Mr.  Duncomhe  took  the  Timea^  and 


then  looked  up  at  his  wife  in  a  faintly- 
scared  way. 

*'  You  don't  mean  that  you  think  it 
would  do  for  either  of " 

*'  For  Kobert,  of  course." 

''But  the  uihereut  vulgarity  of  the 

**  Inherent  uousease  !  You  are  i*eally 
quite  a  fool,  Pill.  If-  the  world  is  to 
be  cut  to  suit  your  sons'  tastes,  well 
aud  good  ;  the  sooner  it's  duut^  the  bel- 
ter for  them.  But  you  know  — you've 
said  it  yourself  scores  of  limits  —  that 
tliey've  got  to  face  a  new  conditiou  of 
things.  I  should  say  you  coiildu't  do 
belter  for  him,  uud  there's  an  end  of 
it.  He's  a  hoavy  drag  on  us  now,  and 
we  can't  afford  it.  Fut  it  to  him,  and 
you'll  see." 

*'If  hu  were  your  own  son,  Ma- 
ria  " 

'^If  he  were  my  own  son,  I  should 
settle  ihu  matter  without  all  this  weak 
prcaniljlo  ;  but,  as  lie  isn't,  I  can  only 
give  you  my  opinion.  You  will,  of 
course,  disregard  it ;  hut  I  shall  at 
least  have  the  consolation  of  knowing- 
that  I  tried  to  save  one  of  your  sou* 
from  the  ruin  he's  sure  to  come  to  if 
he  stays  here  doing  nothing." 

Mr.  Duucombe  put  his  hands  to  hi» 
forehead  as  his  wife  sailed  back  into 
the  house  with  an  ludii^nant  rustle  of 
her  dress.  He  wandered  away  from 
the  house,  descended  the  worn  old 
slups  that  once  connected  the  park 
land  with  the  manor  gardens,  aud 
stroUud  idly  among  the  old  oaks  of  the 
pjisture.  The  leaves  were  changing; 
color  fast,  and  the  air  was  crisi>er  than 
it  ought  to  have  been  in  September. 

Pill  Duncombe's  thoughts  were  now 
less  pleasant  than  ever.  This  notion 
that  his  wife  had  thrust  into  liis  mind 
was  of  so  compositti  a  kind.  It  was 
natural  that  a  stepmother  (especially 
when  her  money  was  the  sole  stay  of 
the  establishment)  should  make  no  pre- 
tence of  caring  about  her  stepsons ; 
but  should  he,  jiis  boys'  father,  act  as 
if  he  also  were  indifferent  to  them  ? 

Florida  I  Why,  surely  that  meant 
death  to  an  Englishman  I  Fevers^ 
brawls,  the  unaccuetomcd  cUmat*, 
snakes  —  by    one    or   other    of    these 
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cauHes  it  seemed  to  him  Unit  the  emi- 
grant of  i^L'tille  origin  was  sure  to  come 
to  n  speetly  aud  tragic  cod. 

He  Hat  dawn  ou  the  dry  root  of  au 
oak-tree,  iiud  WU8  eudeavoring  to  take 
a  more  diapasttiounto  view  of  the  caau 
when  tlie  near  crack  of  a  gun  ma(ie 
him  start  upon  liis  feet. 

'*  By  Jove,  dad ! "  cried  a  broad- 
shouldered  youug  man  iu  knickerbock- 
ers, clapping  a  hand  upon  his  thigh 
as  lie  held  his  smoking  gun  :isi(1c,"I 
nearly  had  you.  Fancy  you  being 
there  1  ■' 

^*  Never  miud,  l^ob.  A  luiss  is  as 
good  as  a ^* 

"  As  a  mile,  eh  ?  I  am  so  fond  of 
Ihuee  old  proverbs,  because  a  feiiow 
can  remember  them,  somehow.  I've 
potted  tliree  and  u  Irnlf  brace  —  not  bad 
in  au  houtf  you  know,  is  it?  But  I 
say,  why  do  you  look  so  dowu,  old 
dad?"  ' 

''Do  1?  I  ilidn't  know.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  my  boy,  I  Wiis  thinking 
about  you  I  " 

"  Oli,  come  I  well,  I  am  sorry  the 
thought  of  me  has  such  an  effect  upon 
you.  Tell  me,  what  is  it?  I'll  do 
anything — any  mortal  Ihing  tliat  man 
can  do  —  lo  please  you  —  you  know  I 
will,  if  I  can  !  ■' 

**  Yes,  yes,  my  boy.  I  was  lioping 
something  miglit  hap|>cn.  We  Duu- 
combes  are  not  so  clever  as  other  peo- 
ple, 1  suppose !  " 

**  I  know  I'm  a  fool,  father  —  always 
was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollectiou. 
Yet  if  I  could  do  anything  for  the  old 
place  \     It  makes  mu  wild  soiuetimes/' 

**  Your  stepmother  thinks ■* 

^"^  Uaug  it  all,  dud,  X  don't  care 
a  partridge-feather  what  she  thinks. 
What  do  you  think  ?  " 

*' It  is  this  that  has  excited  her  to- 
day ;  read  it,  if  you  like.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it,  one  way  or  the 
oUier." 

The  y<>uug  man  took  the  paper,  and 
spent  fully  two  minutes  in  digesting 
Mr.  Tunks's  advertisement ;  he  was  so 
very  slow  and  dense. 

**  I  see,^'  he  exclaimed  at  longUk, 
looking  up  with  sparkling  eyes. 
"  WcU,  IMl  go  and  gladly,   though  I 


don't  know  so  much  about  pumps.  I 
like  that  '  chance  of  partncrshii)  after- 
wards.' Whereabouts  is  Florida,  dad? 
and  how  much  is  a  dollar?  Come, 
dear  old  dad,  don't  make  so  much  of  it. 
What  iloes  it  matter  if  one  chick  leaves 
the  nest,  when  there  arc  so  many  oth- 
ers ?  " 

Bob  Duncombc  put  his  arm  round 
his  father's  neck,  and  would  have  sac- 
riilced  a  }eiir'B  purtiidge-shooliug  to 
know  what  lo  sa^'  to  chase  away  the 
sadness  on  the  old  man's  face.  It  was 
more  thati  saduobs,  however  ;  it  was 
despair  ;  for  Bob  w;i3  his  lavorile  sou, 
and  tlicrefore,  as  he  fancied,  the  one 
1e:i8l  in  the  esteem  of  his  second  wife. 

*■*  If  1  were  free,"  i'itt  Duucombe 
said,  somewhat  brokenly,  **how  I 
should  like  to  go  with  you  !  \Ve'd 
make  a  new  house  for  the  old  family, 
wouldn't  we  ?  " 

''Ay,  that  we  would.  But  I  tell  you 
what,  if  when  we've  talked  it  over,  wc 
all  like  the  idea,  I'll  go  out  for  a  year 
at  any  rate.  If  I  don't  do  much  by 
then,  why  I  can  come  back,  can't  I, 
like  so  many  others  7  " 

"Yes,  that's  true,  my  boy;  and 
there's  uo  knowing  what  may  happen 
in  a  year.  Supi)03e  we  get  home,  and 
have  a  chat  about  it  befoitj  lunch  ?  " 

This  they  did,  the  palaver  being  held 
in  an  old  summer-house  at  one  corner 
of  the  lawn. 

The  result  was  that  Bob  Duncunibe 
accepted  Florida  as  his  destiny. 

A  lett-cr  WHS  written  to  Mr.  Tuuks 
(whose  name,  thought  Mr.  Duncombe, 
was  the  must  frightful  feature  of  a  bad 
business),  and  Bob  Duncombe  followed 
the  letter,  with  lOOi.  in  his  pocket,  two 
leathern  portmanteaux,  and  a  gun-case. 
Though  he  had  uo  knowle<lgc  of  pump- 
lug,  he  surmised,  with  a  shrewdness 
wonderful  iu  such  a  young  man,  that 
Mr.  Tuuks  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  engage  him  as  an  apprentice. 

Save  for  the  separation  from  his  fa- 
ther, he  much  enjoyed  the  idea  of  see- 
ing sometliing  of  a  far  country. 

CHAI*T£R  III. 

Wheh  Bob  Duncombe  arrived  at 
Clearwater  he  was  in  tip-top  condition. 
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He  had  taken  his  time  on  the  way. 
Floiifln  folks  seemed  to  like  htm.     At 

leaHt,  that  wiis  the  only  rwiaoimble  way 
to  explain  the  several  pressing  invitii,- 
tioQs  to  shout,  yacht,  aiul  i\A\  which  lie 
received  from  casual  acquftiiitatices  in 
the  Jacksonville  hotels.  Though  it 
went  against  his  conscience,  he  had 
said  yes  to  three  of  tliese  invita- 
tions, and  fine  fun  he  had  had.  Tlie 
letters  he  wrote  home  to  his  hrotlicr 
Halph,  all  about  alligators,  and  bear, 
and  panther,  and  tarpon,  made  the  heir 
of  the  Duneombes  groan  with  desire  to 
be  doing  Ukewise. 

And  80  one  ftiiUry  October  forenoon, 
just  when  the  sky  was  clearing  after  a 
tremendous  thunderstorm,  Bob  howled 
up  to  the  Tunka  bungalow,  and  jumped 
dq^wn. 

**Oh,  my  stars,  siree  !  "  screamed 
the  du^ky  driver  who  Imd  had  charge 
of  him  in  the  buggy  during  the  InRt  six 
hours  from  Barton,  *' Tm  frightful 
sorry  we've  met  to  part.  Josh  Despair 
ain't  seen  many  Britishers  to  beat  you 
—  by  gosh,  he  aiuH  !  " 

**  Throw  out  the  luggage,  and  good- 
bye to  you,''  said  Bob,  giving  the  man 
a  dollar  for  himself.  *' Auy  oiie  in?*' 
he  cried,  beating  upon  the  door, 

*'  Seems  as  if  there  ainU,"  observed 
the  darky,  with  a  lingering  grin  still 
on  his  lips. 

*' You're  sure  this  is  the  place  — 
*  Ezra  Tunks,  Clearwater,  Polk  Coun- 
ty'?'' asked  Bob,  reading  the  address 
from  his  pocket-book. 

*'Dead  sure  I  They'll  be  in  by  an' 
by,  boss.  You  be  patient,  and  Jes* 
smoke  till  they  comes.  Maylw  I'll  see 
a  colored  gentleman  among  the  cane, 
and  ril  send  him  along  to  the  iionse. 
Good-day,  boss  ;  I  can't  wiiil,  because 
Mr.  Tcrrias  he  sa5's,  aays  he,  *  the 
quicker  you're  back  iu  Barton,  the  more 
ceul.*(  you'll  get  for  the  job.'  " 

*'  Fare  thee  well  then,  thou  black  son 
of  JIamnion,"  said  Bob,  with  a  flourish 
of  the  hand  as  the  dusky  driver  moved 
away,  with  a  parting  show  of  white 
teeth. 

Our  friend  looked  about  him. 

It  was  a  pretty  spot  for  Florida.  The 
white  house  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a 


knoll  of  light-colored  sand,  about  fifty 
feet  above  a  lake.  Between  Uie  house 
and  the  water  was  au  orchard  of  orange- 
trees  in  the  pink  of  condition.  The 
red  fruit  hung  by  thousands  among  the 
glossy  leaves  of  the  shapely  trunks. 
Uehitid  the  house  was  a  tuft  of  pines, 
and  on  either  ftido  were  more  pines  — 
in  fact,  the  primeval  forest.  The  sun 
in  the  clouded  heavens  shone  upon  the 
lake  and  the  woods  beyond,  and  made 
as  fair  a  scene  as  a  somewhat  tired 
traveller  could  wish  to  behold. 

*'  This  Mr.  Tuuks  ought  to  be  a  happy 
man,"  said  Bob  aloud  to  himself. 

As  he  turned  to  examine  the  green- 
shuttered  house  more  minutely,  he  saw 
somebody's  head  slide  away  from  one 
of  the  windows. 

"  Oh,  I  say,"  he  shouted,  "  that's 
mean.  Let  a  fellow  in,  will  you  ?  I'm 
here  on  particular  business." 

He  approached  the  window,  and  with 
appalling  rudeness  stared  inside  the 
room. 

There  his  eyes  met  those  of  Mercy 
Tunks,  who  seemed  as  if  she  had  not 
long  been  out  of  bed. 

The  girl's  hand  went  towards  a  re- 
volver on  the  table,  and  she  looked 
fiercely  at  the  intruder. 

Bob  took  off  his  hat,  with  a  loud 
apologj',  and  turned  his  back,  denounc- 
ing himself  for  a  fool  as  ever,  but  in 
his  heart  deeply  interested  in  the  girl 
whoso  pretty  grey  eyes  had  glared  at 
him  with  such  a  becoming  expression 
of  anger. 

He  sat  down  on  a  portmanteau  and 
fell  ft-wondoring  what  would  happen. 
Would  the  young  woman  by  and  by 
appearand  invite  him  into  the  house? 
or  would  he  have  to  wait  the  home- 
coming of  Mr.  Kzra  Tunks? 

A  hand  on  his  shoulder  aroused  him. 
Mercy  had  dressed  herself  to  the  beat 
of  her  ability.  *'  Say,  what  do  you  do 
here?"  she  asked,  and  he  noticed  she 
still  held  the  pistol  in  her  right  Imnd. 

•*  Really,"  said  Bob,  with  a  most  gen- 
erous bow,  "  I  can't  say  how  vexed  I 
feel  at  being  such  a  cad.  I  wasn't  sure 
I  saw  any  one,  and  I  did  it  to  make 
sure,  you  know.    Please  forgive  me  ?  " 

'*  ^Tiafs    a    cad  ? "    asked    Mercy^ 
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and  who  arc  you?"    But  she  sud- 
liy  changed  her  tone  as  she  caught 

fht  of  his  naiuG  on  a  portmantuau. 
"You  don't  say  you're  the  Britisher 
that  wrote  to  father  and  said  lie  was 
startinjj  right  off  ?  ■ ' 

A  nod  and  a  smile  answered  her. 

'*  My  eyes  I  So  you're  Mr.  Robert 
DuDcombe.  Wal,  it  was  real  smart  of 
you.  I  guess  you  look  good  for  Bome- 
thing,  but  I  misdoubt  it  being  the  kind 
of  something  fatlier  wants  1  " 

Mercy's  enthusiasm  liad  led  her  to 
say  80  much  thnt  she  felt  ashamed  of 
herself  ;  not  for  many  a  long  day  had 
she  rattled  off  words  to  such  an  extent. 
Without  well  knowing  what  she  did, 
she  lot  her  eyes  fall  before  the  earnest 
gaze  of  Master  liob. 

"  May  1  ask  who  you  arc  ? "  de- 
manded that  young  genttemau  in  his 
most  dulcet  tones. 

"  Mercy,"  she  began,  and  then 
stopped  in  a  fit  of  obstinacy. 

*"Oh,  all  riglu  !  I  ask  your  pardon 
for  my  impertineuce,  since  you  lake  it 
so.  I  thought  you  might  be  a  relative 
of  Mr.  Ezra  Tunks  —  odd  name  for  a 
gentleman,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Odd  or  not,  young  man,  he's  my 
father." 

**  What  I  then  you  are  a  Miss 
Tunks !  Good  gracious,  I'm  so 
pleased.  Wc  shall  be  in  lUe  same 
house  then,  shan't  we  ?  By  Jove,  that 
will  be  pleasant  I  I^m  right  glad  I 
came." 

"I  ain*t  so  sure,  mister,"  remarked 
Mercy,  in  a  tone  she  meant  to  be  de- 
fiant. She' was  subtly  examining  Mr. 
Duncombe,  and  calculating  how  lier 
papa  would  tackle  this  unlikely-looking 
substitute  for  the  nigger  Luke. 

"Say,"  she  added,  "have  you  ever 
done  any  work  before  ?" 

"Faith,  no;  but  I've  seen  it  doue, 
and  Vm  pretty  willing." 

"There's  a  many  that's  that,  and 
they  lie  low  before  they  know  what's 
o'clock." 

"  Oh,  do  they  !  "  said  Bob. 
A  mthcr   embaiTassing    silence   en- 
sued.    Mr.  Duncombe  was  thiuking  he 
should  like  to  tell  his  companion  that 
she     would     look    considerably    more 


lovely  if  she  pnid  more  attention  to  her 
hair.  Not  that  it  mattered  so  very 
mueli,  for  ho  thought  her  charming 
enough  as  it  was,  though  she  did  refuse 
io  meet  his  gaze  as  often  as  he  would 
have  liked. 

"Are  you  what  they  call  *a  gentle- 
man '  —  in  Englaml  ?  "  asked  Mercy  at 
length. 

"  I  believe  I  am.  I  was  bom  so, 
you  know,  and  therefore  it's  no  fault  of 
mine." 

"Then  you'll  be  precious  green,  I 
reckon  —  so  father  would  say.  Will 
you  look  around,  or  could  you  peck  a 
bit?" 

"I  could  peck  a  bit,  with  pleasure  ; 
but  a  walk  with  you  would  be  much 
nicer." 

"  You*r8  real  obliging  I  But  I  ain't 
nccustonied  to  keep  com|>any  with  tlio 
farm  liunds- " 

The  next  instant  she  could  have  bit^ 
ten  her  tongue  otf.  She  was  not  natu* 
rally  ungonci'ous,  but  the  temptation  to 
snub  this  handsome  stranger,  who  was 
to  tiiko  Luke  the  nigger's  place  and  die 
off  without  being  regretted  by  any  one, 
except  her  father  (and  by  hitu  only  as 
if  he  were  a  superior  sort  of  beast  of 
burden),  was  too  strong  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

"1  ilidu't  mean  that  —  it  was  a  bit  of 
orii;iuul  sin  bursting  out,  I  guess," 
she  murmured.  "Come  along,  if  you 
will." 

*'  Nothing  I  should  like  better,"  said 
Bob  cheerily,  and  more  than  ever  fas- 
ciuuLed  by  the  glow  of  crimson  blood 
iu  the  gill's  nut-biowu  cheeks. 

They  stepped  into  the  garden  pad- 
dock, between  the  house  and  the 
orange- groves. 

"Prny,  Miss  Tunks,  what's  that?" 
asked  Bob,  pointing  to  a  row  of  green 
plants,  "  I  must  learu  the  things,  you 
know." 

"Good  sakcs  !  "  exclaimed  Mercy, 
turning  upon  him.  "  Don't  you  know? 
It's  a  later.     Wal !  " 

"  Oh,  really.  Ours  arc  diffcront. 
You're  not  offended  with  me  for  not 
being  on  bowing  terms  with  a  Florida 
potato,  are  you  ?  I'm  not  thought 
much  of  a  fellow  at  home,  and  it'll  be 
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hard  liaes  to  be  despised  abroad  too, 
especially  when  —  " 

»*  When  what?" 

**  No.     I'd  rather  uot  tell  you." 

*'Do,  now." 

''You'll  thiuk  me  softer  than  ever; 
£or  I^ui  told  you  Amerieuu  gh'Ia  don't 
grow  hearts." 

^*  That's  false.  Aud  I  abauH  thlnlc 
any  Uio  worse  of  you;  I  couldnU  do 
that." 

**Oh,  thank  you.  You  won't  tell 
your  father,  then  7  " 

'*  1  ain't  used  to  tell  bun  everything, 
you  bet.  As  sure  as  uiy  name''8  Mercy, 
I'll  keep  your  secret  if  you  want  lue 
to." 

"Oh,  is  your  name  Mercy?  I  mis- 
uuderstooil  you  just  now.  What  a 
chftmiing  name  1 — so  suggestive  of 
kindness,  long-suffering,  and  all  that, 
you  know.*' 

*'Say,  Mr.  Duncombe,  you'll  never 
do  here,"  iuLerposed  Meix'y,  wikh  uu 
amount  of  earnestness  that  sat  with 
uucoinmou  grauo  upon  her.  *'  You 
ain't  downriglit  enough.  Why  don't 
you  tell  ujc  that  other  reason  you  were 
going  to  luentiou  and  diduH  ?  It  ain't 
light  to  Hhift  a  lady's  desires  in  that 
there  way." 

'*  I  bug  your  pardon  most  humbly. 
Miss  Mercy.  I  only  meant  to  sny  that 
my  people  in  England  are  iu  rather  a 
bml  way  in  money  matters,  you  know. 
And  so  it  would  be  a  blow  to  my  dear 
old  dad  if  I  were  to  prove  a  muff  here 
as  well  as  there.  Xot  llmt  I  ever  liad 
much  chance  of  being  anything  else  in 
the  old  country." 

**  Oh  1  "  exclaimed  Mercy,  scaaning 
him,  with  a  new  light  in  her  eyes. 
**The  world's  queer.  Shouldn't  have 
thought  you'd  be  taken  for  a  muff  — 
ouLsides  ai'c  so  deceitful  though,  pa 
says." 

A  muscular  negro  slouched  up  to 
them  from  the  orange-gi-ove  aud 
nodded  grinningly  at  Miss  Tunks. 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Duncombe,'^  exclaimed 
that  young  lady  under  another  wicketl 
inspiriitiou,  ^Met  mo  introduce  you  to 
Luke  Cass.  IfoMl  leave  to-morrow,  I 
reckon,  and  you'll  till  his  place." 

**  Delighted  to  meet  Mr.  Cass  1    How 


do  you  do,  sir,"  said  Bob,  offering  his 
hand  to  the  darky,  who  took  it  with 
eagerness,  and  wagged  his  woolly  head 
ujiprovingly,  us  he  looked  up  and  down 
his  successor. 

*'  I  kinder  think  he'll  do,  missy," 
said  the  negro.  '*  It  wants  a  stronj^ 
'uu,  though,  for  lliem  twelve -foot 
canes.'* 

An  hour  pjiSHtHl,  and  Miss  Mercy  be- 
gan to  tltid  thu  tusk  ot  uutcilaiuiug  Mr. 
Dimcumbe  — cveu  iu  her  fashion  — 
rather  a  laliorious  one.  Iu  reply  to  his 
inquiries  she  hud  told  him  about  the 
gante  in  the  woods,  and  bad  furtbur  en- 
lightened him  about  llie  nature  of  the 
various  trees  and  products  iu  the  gar- 
den and  the  skirts  of  tlie  forest.  Not 
llmt  IJob  really  was  a  bote  to  her.  It 
was  ihii  novelty  of  Llie  incident  that 
told  upon  her.  Though  she  felt  unac- 
customed aud  decidedly  plcasuiiible 
Ihrills  of  iulerest  in  the  joung  man 
who  had  so  readily  got  upon  a  compan- 
ionable footing  with  hm*,  she  louged 
for  a  cigarette  and  a  leu-ceut  i-omauce 
—  her  wonted  afternoon  dissipation. 

Happily,  her  father  came  to  her  re- 
lief, aud  the  sardonic  expression  on 
Kzni\s  long,  hatchet  face  as  he  gazed 
at  the  new-comer  reawakened  her  own 
interest  iu  him. 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Duncombe,"  said 
Ezra  very  shortly,  after  ihey  hnd 
»hakeu  hands  and  be  bad  replied  to  the 
brisk  remarks  about  llie  weather  which 
our  friend  lendcriMl  him  in  a  verj*  amia- 
ble maimer,  '•'•  you  have  those  two  huu* 
drtid  dollars  along  of  you  ?  " 

'*  I  have,  sir.  They  are  at  your  ser- 
vice at  once,  if  you  like." 

•'  Thankee,  I  will,  then.  Wo  can  talk 
about  dockimeuts  and  that  luLcr  on.*' 

The  irausfer  of  the  bank-notes  was 
being  made  in  the  open,  equally  to  the 
Ratisfaction  of  both  gentlemen  (Bob 
viewing  it  as  a  guarantee  that  be  would 
see  plenty  of  Miss  Mercy),  when  the 
girl  slipped  her  hand  into  her  father's 
arm. 

*'  I  say,  pa,"  she  whiapered. 

"  What  is  it  uow  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  'tain^t  much  ;  but  don't  take  it 
from  him,  father,  ju^t  to  oblige  nie." 

"  Why,  the  chile's  gone  crazy  since 
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the  morning/'  exclaimed  Kzra^  glanc- 
ing at  liis  daughter's  ruddied  face  and 
then  at  Bob  Duncombe.  *'  Business  ia 
business,  ain't  it  now,  Mr.  Duncombe  ? 
Folks  that  come  to  Florida  hev  to  pay 
for  it,  just  as  folks  that  visit.  London  or 
Paris  hev  to.  It's  paid  for  Jiere  in 
money  as  well  as  work,  but  the  money's 
little  enough.  Certain  words  I  wrote 
wheu  I  was  e<Utor  come  to  my  mind  : 
*  Some  folks  tliat  make  for  Florida  ap- 
pear to  be  in  search  of  a  land  where 
well-roasted  turkeys,  full  of  stuthtig, 
walk  the  streets  with  carving-knivts 
sticking  in  their  backs.  This  ain't  a 
land  of  that  sort.  Honest  labor's  the 
key  to  open  the  Florida  heart.'  Do 
you  say  ditto  to  those  sentimcntB,  Mr. 
Duncombe,  or  don't  you  ?  It  all  liinges 
on  that  whetlicr  you  and  me  shakes 
hands  on  our  bargain.'' 

*'  Certainly  sir,"  said  Bob,  quite  won 
by  Ihc  genial  candor  of  Mr.  Tnnks'a 
address.  ^*Aa  you  say,  business  is 
business,  and  therefore  I  must  beg  of 
you  to  take  the  dollars  according  to  the 
advertisement." 

"I  will,  then,'*  said  Mr.  Tunks 
promptly,  as  he  pocketed  the  notes. 
•'  And  now  I'll  show  you  the  house." 

The  old  gentleman  marched  in  front, 
with  his  goatee  beard  shaking  elatedly. 

This  gave  Bob  an  opportunity  of 
whispering  the  wonls  thank  you  iu 
Miss  Mercy's  ear,  and  further  giving 
her  a  look  that  sent  nil  her  woman's 
blood  racing  towards  her  heart. 

CHAPTEK  IV. 

That  evening  Mr.  Ezra  Tunks  ad- 
miniatered  to  Bob  Duncombe  a  very 
gjave  lecture  about  his  duties  as  *'  ap- 
prentice to  the  orange-growing." 

It  appeared  ttmt  he  was  to  Imve 
nothing  to  do  witti  the  oran^^cs  for  the 
next  six  or  seven  weeks.  Then  the 
time  of  picking  and  packing  would 
have  arrived.  Meanwhile,  he  was  to 
do  other  work  of  a  considemhie  kind. 

*^JustIendme  down  that  there  cal- 
endar on  the  wall  by  your  ear,  will 
you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Tunks.  It  was  a  card 
of  his  own  compiling.  **  Head  what 
it  Bays  for  October  and  November." 
Bob  read  :  — 


'* '  October*  —  Plant  same  as  last 
month.  Put  in  gaitlen  peas.  Set  out 
cabbfige-plants.  Dig  sweet  potatoes. 
.Sow  oats,  rye,  etc. 

"  *  November.  —  A  good  month  for 
ganlcn.  Continue  to  plant  and  trans- 
plant, same  as  for  October.  Sow  oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  for  winter  pasturage 
crops.  Dig  sweet  potatoes  ;  house  or 
bank  them.     Make  sugar  and  syrup.'  " 

*'  That's  very  interesting,  Mr.  Tunks, 
tbough  what  one  would  call  in  England 
*  a  rather  largo  order.'  " 

*'  We  call  it  much  the  same  hcre> 
young  man.  And  don't  give  mc  any 
chaff,  because  I  can't  abide  it.  I  \va» 
bi-ouglit  up  different  to  you,  1  reckon." 

"  Indeed,  I'm  awfully  soiTy.  I  apol- 
ogize to  you." 

*' What  you've  read  there  you'll  hoT 
to  do,  more  or  teas  ;  and  you  won't  for- 
get that  there's  nothing  worse  than 
idUiiicbs." 

*'  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  that,  il  1 
have  to  plant  —  how  does  it  run?" 
(with  a  look  at  the  calendar)  —  "oh, 
I  bee  —  same  as  last  month — garden 
peas,  cabbages,  oats,  barley,  rye  fcr 
winter " 

"  Send  me  patience  I  "  burst  out  Mr. 
Ezra  Tunks,  wilh  a  vigorous  frown 
and  a  dash  of  his  list  upon  the  tabic." 

Hut  a  ringing  laugh  from  outside 
sudtieidy  cut  his  passion  short. 

*'  rn  Ihank  you  to  shut  the  door," 
said  Ezm.  "And  now,  young  man, 
thtro'rf  one  thing  more.  You're  one  of 
them  cool,  darned,  sarcy,  young  cusses 
(no  oftouce,  mind  !)  that  ciUch  hold  of 
young  women's  affections.  I  tell  you 
positive  then  —  I'll  hev  no  making  love 
to  my  daughter." 

"Upon  my  word,  sir,  this  is  just  a 
little  too  much  1 "  Bob  rose  and  took 
bin  hat. 

"Oh,  it's  no  use  you  'sirring'  me, 
and  putting  on  them  patrician  airs. 
riump  down  again  and  sip  a  drink  o£ 
wisdom.  I  ain't  an  out-and-out  bnit^, 
but  I  know  a  bit  of  human  nature,  and 
BO  1  say  it.  You've  got  to  promise, 
then,  and  lirst  lime  you  break  it,  back 
you  go  to  your  patrician  acres," 

"There's  not  much  of  tha  patrician 
left  about  them,"  observed   Bob   hit- 
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torly.    **  Tra  hero,  however,  and  you've 
got  ray  money,  and  so " 

,  *'  And  so  you  may  as  well  stay  a 
while  — that*s  all  riijht.  It's  iiuiier- 
kUmhI,  then,  that  you,  Mr.  Robert  Duo- 
combe,  and  my  daughter  Mercy  are 
pretty  uigh  strangers  to  each  other?" 

.**Well!'' 
'    '"Aiidnistay  80?'' 

"That  seems  probable," 
.*'Then  It^a  settled;  and  to-morrow^ 
sii  six,  you  can  turn  out  and  dig  a  bar- 
rowful]  of  the  sweet  taters  as  a  begin- 
aiing.     Good-night." 

*'-Crood-Qighl,"  aa[d  Bob,  and  he  de- 
parted to  the  solitude  of  his  chamber. 
It  was  a  plain,  tiridccorated,  wooden 
Appendix  to  the  main  house,  and  day- 
light shone  through  llic  chink»  on  all 
sides.  The  ouly  article  that  at  all 
ckecrcd  Bob's  eyes  was  a  rose  in  a 
tumbler  which  had  not  been  there  whcu 
he  was  in  the  room  before. 

Now,  it  was  weak  of  a  man  like  Ezra 
Tunks  to  address  a  man  like  Bob  Dun- 
comhc  in  tins  way.  But  it  was  still 
weaker  of  him  to  tackle  his  daughter 
Mercy  on  the  same  subject.  This  ho 
did  —  Ihougli  it  was  to  his  own  discom- 
fiture. 

Mercy  hiul  hitherto  had  her  own  way 
in  life.  Slie  Iiad  been  a  dutiful  daugh- 
tor,  but  it  was  mainly,  perhaps,  be- 
cftuse  it  suited  her  temperament  to  be 
filial.  Wicn,  however,  her  papa  sol- 
tiinnly  enjoined  her  to  keep  the  new 
liand  at  a  distance,  she  turned  upon 
liim  and  charged  him  with  gross  be- 
havior to  Mr.  Duncombc. 

**  I  heard  you,  pa,  and  so  I  say  it  I '' 
fthe  exclaimed  tempestuously. 

Then  she  fell  a-sobbing,  and  Ezra, 
after  a  na»ighty  interjection,  went  his 
way  to  Jiud  comfort  in  a  long,  green 
cigar. 

,The  next  morning  Bob  was  making 
ncquainUmce  with  the  sweet-polato 
jialoli,  and  wishing  the  Florida  sun  was 
npt  quite  so  hot,  when  Mi^s  Mercy 
stepped  n]»  to  him.  It  was  t^n  hour 
hpfore  her  usual  time  for  rising. 

**  Good  -morning,  Mr.  Duncombe/* 
she  said,  with  a  bright  smile. 

**  Gnod-morniug,"  R:iid  Bob,  without 
lifting  his  head.     He  stmck  the  fork  so 


hai*d  into  the  ground  that  he  had  nauoh 
ado  to  pull  it  out  again. 

"  Did  you  have  a  good  time  lost  night, 
M  r.  Duncorabe  ?  =—  sleep  well  ?  '* 

''Yes." 

*'  No  insects  ?  " 

"None." 

"  You're  One  and  tight-moutlted  tlm 
day,  I  do  declare  I  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Morcy,  with  a  toss  of  her  shoulder. 

Bob  glanced  up  at  her,  and  saw  that 
she  was  as  uuat  again  as  she  luid  been 
the  day  before.  The  morning  air,  loo, 
had  put  new  lustre  into  her  eyes  and 
freshened  her  cheeks. 

"  Look  here,  Miss  Mercy  !  "  he  said, 
taniming  the  fork  into  the  ground, 
"I've  pledged  myself  to  regard  you  as 
a  sort  of  raan-at-the-wl»eel  —  not  to  be 
8pukeu  to,  you  know.  Your  father 
hns  a  low  opinion  of  us  Englishmen, 
and  so  I  suppose  Lt^s  right  enough. 
It's  h»rd  for  me,  especially  when  you 
conic  to  me  like  this  ;  but  a  man*a  word 
is  his  word,  you  know." 

"And  look  here,  Mr.  Duncombe  —  a 
father's  a  very  serious  piece  of  goods, 
as  I  guess  none  of  us  would  come  into 
creation  without  one.  But  he  ain't  all 
the  world,  especially  out  here.  The 
young  bii*rl3  stretch  their  winjjs,  you 
know,  a  deal  quicker  here  than  any- 
where else.  And  so,  I'd  have  you 
know,  I  don't  reckon  pupa's  word,  on 
u  subject  like  lliis,  woriii  a  snap  of 
finger  antl  thumb." 

She  spoke  thus  with  a  smart  click  ot^ 
her  pretty  Unger  and  thumb  towards! 
the  blue  heavens. 

*'  Oh,  really,"  exclaimed  Master  Boh, 
pulsing  with  admiration  of  her. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  think  it  ain*t  the 
thing  for  a  gal  to  say  ?  " 

''  No,  I  don't  do  any  such  thing." 

**Comc  now,  that's  all  rifjht.  Lor  I 
how  you  do  state  at  a  soul  with  those 
tine  eyes  of  youre  1  " 

'*  Do  I  7  Well,  it's  very  rude  of  me, 
but  you  see  your  own  eyes  are  so  nice 
to  look  at,  that  I  imaglue  some  of  their 
reflection '* 

"Say  I  this  is  keeping  the  flftli  com- 
mandment, aiuH  it?"  Mercy  laughed 
a  tinkling  laugh.  "  Have  you  any  aia- 
lers,  Mr.  Duncombe  ?  " 
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"  Not  altogeUier.  They're  my  fa- 
ther's socoiid  wife''9  daughters,  you 
know  —  little  mauls  about  afi  high  as 
this  agricullural  implomcnt  1  " 

*'I  reckon  they're  a  plague  to  their 
maiumaj  Ihcn^  ain't  they  ?^' 

**  In  what  way  ?  " 

"Oh,  in  tivery  way  —  running  off 
into  the  wowis,  and  not  coming  home 
in  lime,  and  that  ?  *' 

Mr.  Duucumbc  raised  his  eyebrows 
with  an  amused  expression.  "  Well, 
you    are    an    ignorant    little    puss  —  X 

mean,  that  is I  beg  your  pardon  ; 

it  slipped  out  quite  unawares/^ 

*'  Wal,  it  was  a  bit  rough  on  a  lady." 

Mercy  laughed  gaily,  and  her  small, 
even,  white  teeth  gUuted  iu  the  sun- 
light. 

Bob  Duncombe  also  laughed.  Then 
he  gripped  the  fork  and  said  :  "  I  must 
really  get  ou  with  work.  1  don't  want 
to  vex  your  father." 

"Because  you  like  him,  or  because 
you're  afraid  of  him  —  wliich  is  it 
now  ?  " 

"  It's  neither,  since  you  press  me. 
It's  because  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
to  remove  out  of  seeiog  distance  of  — 
someboily." 

"Oh,  Pm  sorry  I'll  have  to  leave 
you  though.  Father  wants  a  pie,  and 
he  don't  like  to  think  of  Rebecca's 
black  lingei*a  mixing  the  things,  and  so 
I  do  it." 

"Most  fortuuate  pie  I"  exclaimed 
Bob,  throwiog  up  a  knot  of  poLitoes. 

Mercy  made  tlie  pie  standing  by  the 
window  lu  a  straight  line  with  Mr. 
buncombe's  gaze  when  he  paused  iu 
hia  labors  and  raised  his  lu>ad.  Hlie 
sang  while  she  worked  at  it,  and  as 
often  us  he  lo()kcd  up,  to  wipe  his  fore- 
hea<l  or  slrelch  himself,  his  eyes  met 
hers,  and  they  smiled. 

When  Ezra  Tunks  returned  from  his 
morniug  iuspectiou  of  the  more  distant 
of  his  planiatioiis,  he  was  not  dissatis- 
tied  with  llio  result  of  Bob's  tirst  ef- 
forts. Indeed  he  marvelled,  though 
prudently  he  kept  his  niarvelllug  to 
himself. 

"I  guess,"  he  observed  calmly,  '*  it 
ain't  the  first  lime  that  vou've  dug  la- 
lers  ?  " 


"  It  is,  though,  I  assure  you,"  said 
Bob. 

*That  so  [  Then  you'll  do,  if.y^u 
keep  your  health  ;  and  now  you  can 
come  along  into  the  house  and  eat  yoor 
meal." 

Being  a  strong  young  fellow.  Bob 
hiul  nut  much  tu  grumble  about  at  the 
end  of  his  first  day's  \a>\\  at  Clearwater. 
It  was  much  tlie  same  when  a  month 
had  passed.  By  lliat  time,  he  tuul 
tauned  in  au  amazing  manner,  and  his 
biceps  were  of  a  very  respectable  size. 
He  had  broadened  too,  and  his  appetite 
hod  become  almost  as  remarkable  as 
that  of  the  superseded  nigger,  Luke 
Cass. 

He  was  not  unhappy.  Men  like  Boh 
Duncombe  seldom  are  unhappy  until 
their  livera  make  themselves  felt. 

But  lu'itht^r  was  he  very  contented 
with  his  station  in  life.  As  Luke  had 
surniised,  he  found  the  twelve-foot 
cane  a  vexatious  job,  and  he  lost  a 
good  deal  of  llcsh  by  liquefaction  dur- 
ing the  process  of  harvesting.  SlUl, 
neither  that,  nor  the  Florida  sun,  miide 
him  any  the  less  stalwart  a  young 
man. 

The  trial  of  his  life  was  his  love  fcr 
Miss  Mercy,  which  had  grown  up  in 
his  heart  with  the  strength  and  rapidity 
of  a  plant  iu  the  tropics.  There  was 
no  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  it. 

It  was  not  so  very  severe  a  trial, 
either.  But  ho  diil  not  think  himself 
absolved  from  his  promise  to  Ezra,  his 
taskmaster  ;  and  it  was  so  manifestly 
inconsistent  with  the  litness  of  things 
for  a  mere  apprentice,  like  liim,  to  ask 
E^ra  for  the  hand  of  his  dau;;hler,  tlxat 
he  preferred  to  keep  his  passion  as 
much  to  himself  as  possible. 

But  of  course  Mercy  was  in  his  se- 
cret. Nature  opened  the  girl's  young 
heart  to  the  truth.  Ezra  asked  her 
once  or  twice  what  hud  come  over  her ; 
she  was  so  much  moi'e  spruce  and  fiur 
to  look  upon,  and  dressed  her  hair  in  a 
diiTurent  way  every  week,  and  talked 
so  much,  and  smoked  less  than  before. 
But  she  easily  baffled  the  ex-editor. 

Bob  considered  himself  on  his  honor 
not  to  make  any  overtures  to  M«ivy. 
Rut  his  eyi's  spoke  for  ihemsulves,  and 
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Hercy^ft  eyes  responded.  And  now 
jiiid  again,  when  Ezra  was  out  of  the 
nvay,  the  girl  would  come  and  talk  to 
him,  and  ask  him  que^Lioim,  and  swing 
her  hammock  beLween  tlie  trees  near 
where  he  was  working  —  to  all  which, 
though  an  cmplmtio  eoulraventiou  of 
the  wishes  of  her  papa,  he  offered  no 
objection. 

Ills  love  became  a  still  greater  trial 
to  him,  however,  after  a  certain  dax', 
when  he  found  himself  unable  to  cou- 
U-ol  it  any  longer  —  when,  after  having 
taken  Mercy  in  his  arms  and  got  fmni 
her  an  acknowledgment  that  alio  loved 
hini  as  dearly  as  he  loved  her,  he  went 
straightway  to  Ezra  Tun ka  and  avowed 
their  mutual  love,  and  met  with  a  tor- 
rent of  ill-bred  abuse  and  scorn  foL*  his 
pains. 

*'  You'll  hev  to  clear  out  of  this  in  a 
week/*  said  Ezra  excitedly.  *'  1*11 
give  you  a  week  to  make  your  plans. 
You  may  bet  your  life  my  gal  ain't  for 
aehap  without  a  dollar  to  his  name  — 
so  there  ]  " 

CHAPTER   V. 

When  he  got  tins  ix'ply  from  Mr. 
Tunks  Bob  went  and  had  a  spell  at  the 
patent  Busby  pump.  Ordinarily  Jko 
haled  tills  work  —  it  was  so  veiyr  pro- 
vocative of  perspiniLiou,  and  so  me- 
chanical. But  to-day  it  suited  his 
humor.  Aa  he  moved  the  handle  up 
and  down  he  asked  himself,  "  What 
shall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  go  away  and  never 
a<5ti  her  again,  or  shall  I  defy  Ezra 
Tuuks  and  all  his  works  ?  " 

He  remembered  that  it  was  Mercy 
who  had  taught  him  how  to  manoeuvre 
the  Bushy  pump.  How  archly  pretty 
she  had  looked  as  she  took  the  iron  iu 
her  little  hand  and  said:  **  You  go  so, 
and  it  works  so.**  And,  to  make  sure 
tltat  he  learned  it  properly,  hu  had  held 
the  handle  at  the  same  time,  and  re- 
peated the  words,  **  if  you  go  so,  it  goes 
ho/'  and  then  they  had  forced  Uic  tiling 
up  and  down  logetlier,  stooping  and 
rising  iu  unison,  after  which  they  had 
hiughed  in  unison. 

•The  pump   helped  him   to  settle  his 
plans. 
'  '*  X  won't   go,"  he  resolved ;    "  un- 


less that  old  screw  returns  me  my  dol- 
lars. He'll  never  do  that ;  ergo,  I  doaH 
go. 

"  I  won't  go  because  I  cauH  get  thla 
girl  out  of  my  heart  like  other  girls. 
Besides,  I  don't  want  to  ;  and  that's  a 
still  better  reason. 

^*The  upshot  Is,  therefore,  that  I 
defy  Ezra  Tunks  and  all  his  works." 

Ezra  Tunks  was  a  simpleton,  except 
iu  the  inalter  of  dollar-grubbing. 

Uu  thought  tliat,  wliuti  he  had  smit- 
ten Bob  Duncombc's  n^spiniiiona  hip 
and  Ihigh^  he  liad  duue  sdl  that  was 
needful.  But  ho  found  that  he  had 
still  to  reckon  with  his  ilangliter. 

Mercy  had  kept  aloof  during  the  fate- 
ful interview  ;  but  she  watched  it,  and 
guessed  Uie  issue. 

She  saw  Boh  go  his  way  through  the 
orange-grove  with  a  strong  swing  of 
the  anus  and  au  impatient  carriage  of 
the  head. 

She  also  saw  her  sire  stamp  the 
gi'onnd  like  au  irritated  horse  and  chew 
up  the  lower  end  of  the  cigar  that  was 
between  his  teeth.  Having  done  this, 
he  expectorated  afar,  stuck  his  hands 
into  his  Irouser- pockets  in  a  very 
vicious  manner,  and  tramped  up  and 
tlowu  among  a  bed  of  young  pine- 
a]»plea  witli  incredible  disregard  for  the 
precious  pluullings.  This  he  con- 
tinued to  do  for  fully  half  an  hour,  ami 
then  he  turned  away  from  the  bun- 
galow. His  guu  was  resting  by  the 
cypress  iialisades  near  which  h«  passed, 
but  he  did  not  lift  it,  and  strtMie  away 
into  the  forest  with  many  jerks  of  t)ie 
head. 

"  1  know  aa  well  's  his  own  con- 
science what's  in  liia  mind,"  murmured 
Mercy.  "Pa  ain't  a  bit  puzzling  to 
nndei-stand,  though  he  thinks  himself 
line  and  intricate.  If  it  ain't  his 
money,  it's  mc.  M'al,  it  ain't  his 
money,  and  so  it's  me.  Poor  pa — I 
see  1  " 

The  girl  determined  to  follow  Mr, 
Tunks.  She  was  as  fleet  of  foot  aa  a 
fawn  when  she  chose  to  he.  Gather- 
ing her  skirts  together,  therefore,  with 
a  reckless  display  of  her  pretty  ankles, 
she  frlakt^d  through  the  pineapples, 
and  wiis   by  her  father's  side  ere  he 
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had  got  a  huaUrod  yards  into  the  for- 
es I. 

**Oh,  it'a  you,  is  it?"  said  Ezra, 
turniofj,  aud  with  ao  very  sweet  ex- 
pression OQ  his  countenaiico. 

"  You've  hit  it,  pa." 

'*  I'm  going  down  lo  I>i\ii  Smith's, 
my  chile,"  said  Ezra,  with  an  attempt 
to  hide  the  vexation  within  him. 

**  What  for,  father?" 

''Oh  —  to  borrow  a  Rasper  i-ake  —  I 
kinder  think  I  may  be  late,  Don't  do 
anything  to  trouble  your  old  father  that 
loves  you  so  well,  Mercy." 

*'Thcrc*8  them,  pa,  that  woiuan- 
kiud*8  made  to  love  better  than  lather 
and  mother  and  all  the  world  besides. 
We're  born  so,  ain't  we  7  I  can't  help 
it." 

*' What  does  the  chile  mean?"  ex- 
claimed Ezra,  feigning  wonder. 

*'  I  guess  you  know,  pa.  I'm  your 
daughter,  and  can  tell  hickory  from 
palmetto." 

''  But  you  don't  desire  me  to  infer 
that  you've  given  him  your  youug 
affections,  chile — don't  say  that,  and 
break  your  father's  heart  lu  his  old 
age." 

"1  won't,  then,  if  it*U  break  your 
heart." 

Ezra  put  his  lara;e,  loose  hands  to  his 
face,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  hiH 
goatee  heard  hhook  convulsively  be- 
tween his  two  sinewy  wrists. 

But  Mercy  remained  unmoved  by 
this  pantomimic  exhibition  of  paternal 
grief*  She  knew  her  father,  and  she 
could  see  that  his  dark  cvck  glitlored 
tearlessly  from  the  casements  made  by 
his  long,  lean  flngerH. 

"  1  wouldn't  do  that,  father,"  she 
said,  in  the  reproachful  manner  one 
uses  lo  a  child. 

"Then  I  shall  take  you  right  off  to 
your  cousin  Sarah's  this  very  afternoon 
in  the  bugay,"  exclaimed  Ezra  warmly, 
and  droppiug  all  affcctiUiou.  *^  You'll 
please  lo  put  your  things  together  for 
a  week  or  a  fortnight.  Your  cousin'II 
be  glad  to  see  you,  and  I've  promised 
it  this  many  a  week.  Be  a  dutiful 
daughter,  my  chile,  and  go  right  off 
and  sec  about  it." 

*•  J  won't  go,  pa]"" 


If  only  Bob  Duncombe  could  have 
seen  her  as  she  stood  facing  her  father 
at  this  moment  I  Her  left  arm  was 
outstretched  against  a  girdled  pLne, 
wluk-!  the  other  hung  gracefully 
towards  her  hip.  The  spirit  of  uide- 
pcndenco  and  maiden  self-assertion 
had  given  a  deportment  to  her  head 
that  svas  almost  regal,  and  threw  iuto 
line  relief  the  mlmirable  contour  of  her 
form.  Her  attitude,  however,  though 
very  striking,  was  as  nothing  to  the 
beauty  of  her  face.  The  grey  eyes 
were  transfigured,  and  the  small  mouth, 
with  its  parted  lips,  was  divinely  allur- 
ing. 

And,  as  luck  had  it,  Bob  did  see  her, 
and  his  soul  went  out  tovvards  her  ; 
and  he  was  only  witliheld  from  joining 
issue  with  her  agaiunt  her  father  by  the 
ra[ilurous  suiprijiu  she  aroused  within 
him.  Was  this  the  girl  who  had 
seemed  to  liim  laziness  and  inertia 
sweetly  persouitied  ?  She  stood  like  a 
stage  queen,  and  the  tall  man  opposite 
to  her  seemed  positively  small  in  com- 
pntison  to  her. 

Bob  had  soon  tired  of  the  patent 
Bu^by  pump,  aud  his  steps  had  led 
ium  gbliquely  by  the  house.  Ue  had 
heard  the  voices  in  the  wood,  and, 
wiLhont  meaning  to  play  the  spy,  had 
come  within  ten  yards  of  father  and 
daughter  unperceived.  There  he 
stayed,  more  than  half  hid  by  the 
trunk  of  one  of  tlie  big  roitint;  trees. 

Now  this  part  of  Ezra  Tiuiks's  estate 
had  not  yet  been  prepared  for  planting. 
Thrt  trees  were  formidable  fellows, 
many  of  the  pines  being  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  To  the 
novice  this  may  not  seem  very  much  ; 
but  in  Florida  It  is  quite  enough  to  tax 
the  vigor  of  the  woodman  severely. 
Two  dollars  a  day  and  his  food  is  by 
no  means  reckoned  extravagant  pay  for 
tliii  darky  who  is  supposed  to  be  swing- 
ing his  axe  against  these  stout  scions 
of  the  forest  for  six  or  eight  hours  of 
the  twenty-four. 

Many  of  the  pines  had  been  girdled 
and  left  to  die  a  sure  but  slow  natural 
denlh.  Of  late,  however,  Ezra  had 
desired  to  turn  the  land  to  more  im- 
mediate account,    II  he  could  get  it 
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well  cleared,  and  set  uul  even  willi  the 
most  phiintasmul  Ultlu  slips  of  orange- 
trees  from  luB  uursery,  he  proposed  to 
advertise  it  as  an  orange-grove  worth  a 
few  thousand  dollars.  11  is  astonishing 
how  seductive  even  so  untried  a  grove 
as  this  cjtn  be  made  to  look  —  on  paper. 

With  this  iutenliou  lie  had  eomniiH- 
sioned  one  of  the  hired  men  to  fell  the 
pines,  and  during  the  last  week  tlie 
man  had  made  the  forest  echo  with  his 
hateheting.  But,  like  most  uiLrijers,  he 
was  a  thoughtless  fellow,  careful  only 
how  to  get  the  most  enjoyment  out  of 
life.  He  sang  while  he  worked,  and 
took  rests  every  half-hour  to  enable 
bins  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  sip  nasty 
medicated  rum  from  a  large  bottle. 
And  when  tlio  sun  glinmicred  a  dusk}* 
orange-red  through  tlie  dark  colon- 
naded trunks  of  the  forest  lie  stayed 
his  hands,  shouldered  his  axe,  and 
trudged  off  merrily  to  his  hut  thatched 
with  boughs,  and  to  the  joya  of  black 
domestic  life.  No  matter  if  a  tree  was 
half  or  three-quarters  felled  ^  he  let  it 
remain  so.  The  morrow  would  give 
him  his  opportunity  to  liuish  the  work, 
and  (hat  sutfleed  him. 

It  hapj>ened  then  that  when  £zra 
Tunks,  being  staggered  by  his  daugh- 
ter's defiance  of  him,  stepped  back  und 
noisily  drew  a  long  breath,  lie  humped 
hard  against  a  tree  which  had  been  cut 
through  almost  wholly.  A  mere  fila- 
ment of  hark  and  its  own  poise  seemed 
to  have  held  it  erect. 

*'  You  won't,  my  chile  ?  " 

The  tree  swayed  for  a  second 
towards  the  side  away  from  Kzra, 
hut  the  rebound  followed,  and  before 
Mercy's  cry  could  warn  her  father  of 
hia  danger,  it  had  fallen  upon  liim, 
carried  him  heavily  to  the  ground,  and 
pinned  him  there  tightly  licross  the 
back.     He  lay  face  downwards. 

**  Oh,  father  !  "  cried  the  girl,  and  she 
was  on  her  knees  in  an  instant. 

Bob  Duncombo  also  had  bounded  to 
the  spot.  His  and  Mercy's  eyes  met 
across  the  body  of  the  unhappy  Ezra. 

"Be  quick,  my  chile!"  whispered 
poor  Mr.  Tunks.  Blood  sobbed  from 
his  lips  with  the  words  themselves. 

*^  Oh,  Bob,  dear !  what  can  we  do  ? 


It'll  be  the  death  of  him  I  Can  we 
shift  it  anyhow  ?  " 

"  We'li  try,"  said  Bob  Duncombe. 

It  was  not  one  of  Ibe  bigger  pines, 
but  its  weight  was  still  a  cruel,  and  in 
all  likelihood  a  fatal,  burden  for  Mercy's 
father.  Could  he  (Bob  Duncombe) 
hope  to  lift  it  \l  he  eoutriveil  to  squeeze 
Inuiself  under  it  near  enough  to  get  a 
purchase  ? 

"See  now,  Mercy,"  he  said;  *' the 
moment  you  nolluc  a  chance  pull  him 
away  from  it.    My  back's  a  good,  one  I  " 

"  Ai*e  you  sure  you  won't  be  killing 
yourself  too  ?  " 

Mercy's  hands  were  folded  together, 
and  the  brave  terror  in  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  up  at  him  made  her  lover  think 
for  an  instant  of  a  certain  Madonna  on 
the  walls  of  a  house  near  Duncombe 
Manor. 

"Was  it  to  be  her  lover's  life  for  her 
father's,  or  perhaps  a  sacrifice  of  both 
lives  ? 

"Oh,  let  me  got  under,  tool"  she 
cried,  stooping  in  readiness. 

**  Be  quiet.  You  must  obey  orders, 
Mercy,  if  we  arc  to  do  anything. 
You've  got  to  release  him  ;  that's 
enough  for  you,  surely.  There  !  I'm 
uearly  under,  you  see,  und  wo  shall  do 
it  finely." 

Bent  upon  hor  knees,  Mercy  watched 
Bob's  movements  with  a  wild  beating 
at  the  heart.  It  was  horrilde  to  hor  to 
see  the  swelling  of  the  veins  upon  his 
temples  as  he  tried  his  strength  now 
and  again.  And  all  the  while  her  father 
lay  Bt ill  with  a  groan  at  intervals,  each 
feebler  than  the  hu^t,  as  the  blond 
soaked  into  the  grass  and  among  tlie 
needles  of  the  pines  in  which  his  face 
w:ia  almost  buried. 

"Poor  father  !  "  she  sobbed,  as  she 
cleared  a  space  by  his  mouth,  heedless 
of  the  blood  which  crimsoned  her 
hands ;  and  the  next  moment  the 
wonls  **  Bob,  dear  I  "  broke  from  her 
lips, 

"Now  be  ready,"  said  Bob,  when 
he  had  wormed  himself  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  old  man.  AVith  a  mighty 
straining  eCfort  he  managed  to  i-aise 
the  tree  a  little,  ^t  was  only  an  inch 
or  two,  but  it  enabled  the  girl  to  puU 
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her  father  free.  Then  down  it  sauk 
with  greater  force  than  before,  aud 
liob  in  his  turn  was  piuned. 

Not  for  long,  howtver.  By  one  ef- 
fort after  another,  wilii  iuLervals  for 
recuperatiou ,  lie  worked  himself  away 
.irom  the  base  of  the  stem  until  at 
•  length  he  could  slip  from  under.  He 
drew  a  deep  breath  of  saiisf action ,  and 
lay  quite  still  for  n  few  seconds.  Then 
he  stood  upon  his  feet  and  braced 
himself  with  an  expression  of  pain, 
though  smiling  towards  Mercy,  whose 
anxiety  was  almost  more  than  she  could 
bear. 

"  How  —  is  he  ?  "  asked  Bob. 

Ezra's  head  was  in  his  daughter's 
lap,  aud  very  pitiful  it  looked  in  its 
ghastly  pallor,  uud  all  the  lower  part  of 
it,  including  the  little  goatee  beaJd,  red 
with  blood. 

"  We  want  brandy  and  a  wet  sponge," 
said  Bob.     '*  V\\  stiiy  ;  1  can't  run." 

When  Mercy  returned  i^he  found  her 
lover  listening  iuteuily  to  the  low  mul- 
leriugs  of  the  oki  man. 

The  brandy  was  administered,  aud 
the  red  stains  were  washed  away,  only 
to  recur  again  and  again. 

**  Courage,  Mr.  Tuuka,"  whispered 
Bob  in  the  wounded  man's  ear.  ^'  WeUl 
soon  have  you  all  ri^'ht  again,  never 
fear."  But  he  shook  his  head  towards 
Mercy. 

Even  the  brandy  did  not  make  the 
word.s  come  more  audibly.  At  least, 
so  it  seemed  for  many  minutes.  Then 
the  eyes  opened  dimly,  and,  after  much 
twitching  of  the  lips,  the  two  watchers 
heard,  — 

*'Take  him,  my  chile  —  I'lnaorry  —  " 

After  that,  a  heave  of  the  chest,  a 
falling  apart  of  the  jaws,  silence,  uLui 
an  opacity  of  the  eyes  that  told  their 
owu  tale. 

''  My  poor  little  Mercy  I  "  whispered 
Bob,  putting  his  arms  round  her  neck. 
*'  It  is  all  over  with  him.'* 

The  girl  did  not  make  a  fuss,  but 
resigued  herself  to  her  lover's  embrace, 
aud  cried  quietly  for  a  minute  or  two. 

COAPTER   VI. 

Tizus  Bob  DuQcombe  came  by  his 
wife. 


They  sent  for  the  cousin  Sarah  to 
whom  £zm  Tunks  had  purposed  ban- 
ishing Mercy  to  be  cured  of  her  obsti- 
nacy, and  that  good  Florida  dame  was 
only  too  glad  to  be  of  use  in  tlic  house. 

And  when  a  fortnight  had  elapseU 
since  tbey  had  laid  Mr.  Tunks  to  rest 
in  the  corner  of  the  orange-grove 
whence  there  was  the  fairest  view  of 
sunny  lake,  blue  heavens,  and  the  far- 
ther green  woods,  out  of  which  he  had 
so  manfully  earned  his  liveliliood  and 
his  daughter  Mercy's  fortune,  they 
went  together  to  Clearwater,  and  were 
duly  married. 

The  Clearwater  attorney  who  had 
charge  of  Mr.  Tunks's  affairs  estimated 
the  property  to  be  worth  about  a  hun- 
dred tlK>usand  dollars.  He  ilid  not, 
however,  advise  realization  ;  for  the 
estate  was  of  a  kind  that  would  in  all 
probuhility  double  its  value  in  a  few 
years,  and  continue  iucreasing  in  the 
same  agreeable  ratio, 

Tbey  resolved,  therefore,  to  regard 
Clearwater  as  their  home.  But  before 
selLling  down,  and  to  charm  away  the 
sad  moods  of  his  young  bride.  Bob  de- 
cided upon  an  imiDcdiato  return  to  Eti- 
gUiud  fur  a  while. 

And  ouce  in  the  old  country  again, 
he  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  In 
introducing  Mercy  to  his  father,  and 
aeriuaintitig  all  whom  it  concerned  or 
iriLerested  that  he.  for  one,  had  uol 
gone  to  Florida  in  vaiu,  no  matter  if 
his  prosperity  was  contingent  upon 
orauge-blossom  rather  than  oranges. 


Frutn  Tb«  KinetvoDtU  C«ittury. 
*'MV  STAY   IS  THE  HIGHLANDS." 

(>NK  soft  August  evening,  after  two 
days'  hard  travelling  in  the  train,  we 
got  out  to  find  ourselves  far  north  in 
Scotland.  We  had  a  long  drive  of 
some  twelve  miles,  past  little  crofts 
of  barley  still  green  and  meadows  full 
of  meadow-sweet,  and  blue  with  milk- 
wort ;  our  route  wound  along  a  still 
river,  glidiug  slowly  like  a  silver  ribbon 
in  and  out  of  the  tranquil  laudscape. 
All  was  so  still  that  a  storm  seemed  an 
unimaginable,   impossible   tiling.     The 
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«lerual  l»ill»  were  dresseil  in  brilliant 
purplo,  nu(i  eusUrouded  iu  mists  of 
blue,  and  lay  oao  rising  nbuve  llie  otiier 
on  every  aide. 

How  lovely  is  a  bircU  wood  I  Tiic 
trees,  nesUiiig  iu  nmouf^st  the  feni  and 
lieatber,  loolved  almost  litte  u  grove  of 
olives,  but  llicir  boles  were  covered 
with  long,  hanging  licheua  of  diuphii* 
nous  grey,  and  the  moss  below  tliem 
was  softer  than  any  ludiau  cnrpet. 
There  was  a  great  silence,  and  the 
dearth  of  animal  life  was  slrikiug  —  no 
sight  of  game  and  no  song  of  bird  — a 
frightened  chaffinch  alone  crossed  our 
path  with  its  alternately  bounding  and 
dipping  flight,  anil  as  it  flew  wc  saw 
the  flash  of  its  white  wings,  whilst  a 
cloud  of  sad,  dnib-colured  moths  (lilted 
out  amidst  the  birch-trees  at  our  ap- 
proach. Iu  the  inuadow  below  we  saw 
the  dun  Highland  cattle  peacefully 
grazing  amidst  the  rushes,  an<l  near 
the  river  a  bit  lassie  iu  a  bright  kirtle 
tind  barefoot  came  out  to  drive  them 
back  10  the  liomestead.  And  we,  who 
had  come  from  the  crowded  capital, 
felt  a  sense  of  rest  and  calm  steal  over 
tjs  impossible  to  describe,  and  dream- 
like  in  Its  contrast  to  the  long  journey 
we  were  just  cndtug.  This  sense, 
however,  we  knew,  like  all  superlu- 
lively  good  things,  could  only  be  of 
short  duration.  At  last  we  stopped  at 
the  door  of  a  modern  house  that  migtit 
he  termed  commonplace  by  English 
eyes  were  it  not  for  touches  in  its  ar- 
chitecture ami  surrouiidii!g3  that  were 
entirely  Scotch.  There  was  one  liltle 
lower,  a  miniature  imitation  of  those  at 
Holyrood.  There  was  also  something 
all  un-English  in  the  bright  blue  of  tlie 
door-stone,  freshly  colored  to  greet  ua, 
and  iu  the  windows,  all  held  open,  to 
admit  the  air,  by  little  pieces  of  wood. 
There  were  no  flowers  before  the  sit- 
tiug-roora  windows,  but  Scotch  flrs  rose 
amidst  the  heather  some  twenty  yards 
to  the  western  side  of  the  house,  also  a 
tree,  hung  willi  bronze-tinted  berries, 
could  be  seen,  the  well-known  rowan- 
tree  of  song  and  legend.  A  month 
later  and  this  fruit  would  vie  in  bril- 
liant scarlet  with  the  plumage  of  any 
macaw  of  the  tropics. 


As  we  got  out  of  the  carriage,  ncross 
the  ill-kept  lawn  there  cuaie  running  lo 
greet  us  iu  tumultuous  joy  our  favorite 
dogs.  How  glad  were  tlie  faithful 
creatures  to  see  us  again  ! 

Keuuelh,  the  keeper,  a  giant  of 
nearly  seven  feet,  was  wailing  to  re- 
ceive us.  There  is  something  still 
feudal  and  stately  about  the  High- 
lander ;  a  sense  of  leisure  and  old- 
world  courtesy  distinguishes  him.  He 
seems  to  be  free  from  the  influences  of 
hurry,  cheap  ti-ains,  advertised  excur- 
sions, and  co-operative  prices. 

There  he  stood,  talking  in  his  mu- 
sical voice,  a  picture  of  manly  grace 
and  strength,  asking  no  questions,  but 
answering  ours  with  that  touch  of  can- 
niuesa  that  belongs  to  all  Scotchnieu 
tempered  by  a  clmrni  of  manner  that  is 
found  only  in  races  of  high  altitudes, 
and  then  only  iu  those  far  from  ^*  the 
niadiling  crowd." 

The  next  day  the  old  housemaid  of 
**  Ih*^  Lodge,"  Jean,  came  to  me,  and  I 
asked  her  after  all  the  good  folk  of  the 
strath.  "Badly,"  she  says,  "they  are 
ganging,  for  it  was  aye  a  dour  winter. 
^Deed,  I  am  informed  there's  many  of 
them  nae  but  poorly,  and  there's  many 
but  puir  forsaken  critters,  and  times  is 
hard."  I  asked  if  any  were  ill,  and, 
accortling  to  my  south-country  notions 
of  offering  help,  suggested  that  the 
sick  should  have  dinners  sent  them 
from  our  table.  But  this  revolted  the 
sensitive  pride  of  Jean,  and  I  saw  by 
her  face  that,  although  she  Itclieved  my 
iuteutions  were  good,  my  proposal 
seemed  to  her  a  daft  offer.  At  last  — 
an<l  oh  !  the  process  is  not  au  easy  one 
—  I  extracted  from  my  old  friend  that, 
poor  as  they  are,  "  the  bit  bodies  would 
nae  like  to  come  with  cans  and  pan- 
niers, like  Gabcrluuzie  lassies  ;  but  if  I 
would  give  each  a  bittie  of  lay  and 
some  sugar  it  wouhl  bo  mighty  accept- 
able ;  fur  the  merchandise  bodie  at 
over  the  shop  (some  seven  miles  away) 
WMuId  nae  let  them  have  tny  and  such 
lik'  for  naething."  I  accordingly  fell 
into  her  plan  and  said  that  she  should 
take  them  some  tea,  "and  p'r'aps,  my 
leddy,  ye'U  nae  talk  about  it  in  the 
bous,  for  they  lik^  such  deaUnga  priv)*, 
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nae  that  they're  iinLhankfu%  but  it's 
jist  the  bodies'  way." 

One  day,  after  a  very  wet  niglit  and 
torrents  of  raia  in  the  moroiug,  I 
walked  over  the  mooriiind  aud  rock  in 
the  afternoon  to  a  little  rough  stone 
uud  heather-covered  cabin,  to  visit  :i 
poor  girl  that  I  had  known  in  former 
years — a  poor,  bedridden  girl  who, 
from  thirteen  years  old,  htid  *^just 
4pent  her  time  a  weary  waiting  on  hur 
back." 

It  was  a  very  primitive  abode. 
Two  or  three  rough  ponies,  hobbled 
before  the  liouMe,  followed  by  their 
foals,  jumped  grotesquely  over  the 
little  ditch  that  divided  the  path  from 
the  moorland.  There  was  a  patch 
of  emerald  green — of  turnips  —  that 
looked  like  an  oa^is  in  a  deHei*t,  and 
struck  a  stronj;  in>te  of  color  iu  the 
picture,  wliilst  in  the  distance  rose  the 
purple  hills,  batlied  In  soft  clouds  of 
vapor.  Several  woUlsh  collies  rushed 
out  to  bark  and  show  their  teeth,  and 
then  disappeared  ihrough  the  opeu 
CJisemeut  like  wild  befi^ts.  After  a 
moment  or  two  a  man  came  and  opened 
the  door.  **  Is  it  you,  Mistress  Marga- 
ret 7  ^'  and  he  put  out  his  hand  and 
gave  rae  a  hearty  shake.  **  'Deed,  and 
Tra  glad  to  see  you." 

''  I  have  come  to  see  Hobiua,  your 
daughter,  I  think,"  I  answered. 

**  And  I'm  glad  to  sec  ye ;  but  it's 
never  Eobina  tJiat  ye'll  see.  Sfje  left 
us  come  this  Juno  a  twelvemonth.  It 
was  a  weary  waiting  for  her,  puir  las- 
sie, and  I'll  no  say  thnt  she's  got  to  the 
better  place,  but  it's  wecl  Ihut  she  was 
prepared." 

He  did  not  cry.  There  was  not  even 
a  tear  in  his  eye  us  h*i,  the  father, 
spoke.  Nothing  seemed  to  disturb 
him.  On  the  contrary,  David  Mackay 
seemed,  in  talking  of  his  daughter,  to 
be  borne  up  by  a  gentle  satisfaction 
ihat  the  weary  heart  was  resting  and 
his  tired  child  asleep. 

As  I  stood  and  looked  at  the  lonely 
landscape  and  at  the  squalid  cottage, 
sud  thought  of  the  quiet,  monotonous 
lives  of  its  inmates,  my  mind  went  back 
to  the  visits  I  had  paid  there  in  pre- 
vious yeara. 


I  remembered  so  well  seeing  the 
poor  girl  lying  always  on  her  bed,  aud 
the  look  of  the  peat  tire  as  it  ascended 
through  the  hole  in  the  roof  iu  soft, 
cloudy  blue  smoke,  whilst  scones  and 
oat-cake  were  being  baked  on  a  jyirdle. 
Then  I  would  go  and  sit  by  her,  on  the 
only  chair,  and  her  mother,  Jamoslna 
Mackay,  would  talk  in  that  loud,  hearty 
way  which  disthiguishea  the  '*  Hie- 
land"  matron,  and  with  Eastern  hospi- 
ttUily  would  put  all  in  her  cottage  at 
my  disposal. 

"  li  there  naelhing  her  Icddyship 
would  lik'  to  have  ?  AVe've  a  dnip  o' 
whiskie,  and  I  ken,  by  what  the  gnde 
mon  says,  'tis  bonnie  ;  "  and  then  in  a 
lower  voice  she  would  add»  ''and  every 
rason  wc  have  to  know  that  tlio  sperlt's 
pure  and  fine." 

On  such  occasions  I  would  smile  but 
decline,  alleging  that  I  had  lunched 
only  just  before  starting  for  my  walk. 
Then  my  hostess  would  get  quite 
grieved  that  I'd  "no  partake  of  ony- 
thing ; "  but,  seeing  my  pet  mastiff, 
would  declare  that  if  *'  Mistress  Mar- 
garet wid  no  have  onything,  the  bou- 
nie  doggie  would  lik'  a  drink;"  and 
so,  to  my  dismay,  and  iu  spite  of  all  I 
could  say  to  the  contrary,  I  woulil  see 
my  fat,  overfed  pet  a  second  later  lick- 
ing up  a  bowl  of  new  milk  as  if  such  a 
liquid  ran  from  every  burn  down  the 
hillside.  After  this,  when  the  little 
customs  and  outwai>l  formalities  of 
Highland  etiquette  ha<l  been  observed, 
I  would  turn  to  Rohina  and  read  her 
some  verses  from  "The  Book;"  and 
then,  by  her  request,  I  would  answer 
IitM-  many  questions  and  tell  her  of  the 
great  far-off  city  of  London  —  of  its  fair 
women,  its  gay  parks,  and  its  theatres. 
The  Inst,  perhaps,  from  a  somewhat 
"moral  live  acts  lecture"  point  of 
view,  for  I  would  not  willingly  have 
wounded  her  Calvinistic  delicacy  ;  and 
when  I  thus  talked  I  mounted  on  rose- 
colorod  clouds,  metapborically  speak- 
ing, and  represented  London  as  some 
gorgeous  city  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
where  diamonds  shone  on  every  breast, 
where  all  the  women  were  beautiful, 
and  all  the  men  brave  and  famous. 
Many  were  Robina's  quorlce,  and  she 
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would  often  say,  **  Wed,  aud  I  sup- 
pose that  yur  IcddyuUip  will  ufleu  be 
supping  with  the  queen  and  the  royal 
family  ?"  At  this  1  would  laujjhj  ami 
humbly  have  to  say,  *'  Not  so  often  aa 
you  tliink,  'liina."  Then  1  would  tell 
her  some  of  the  ** atones''  that  oiuue 
back  to  mc,  but  only  the  graceful  ami 
the  fair  ones,  for  I  would  uot  liave 
rubbed  off  for  any  gold  the  blooiu  uf 
Robina^a  ti*anspai*ent  soul,  aud  whi:u  I 
went  I  loft  her  ihinkini;  that  the  world 
of  fashion  was  a  fair  world,  and  in 
that  great  town  so  fur  away  from  ttie 
heather  and  the  pine  woods  all  the 
laughter  there  was  guiltless  of  tcutiS^ 
the  entertainments  unmixed  |)leasui'e3, 
and  **ennui  "  a  word  unknown.  '^  *Tis 
better  liearing  you  lell  than  rending 
books,"  once  Robiim  had  said  to  mc,  a 
pink  flush  mantling  her  pale  cheeks  ; 
"but  go  on,  Mistress  Margaret,  go 
on." 

As  I  stood  outside  the  cabin  door 
thinking  of  ail  this  and  of  poor  Xiobiua, 
who  ia  now  but  a  gentle  memory,  David 
Mackay  held  out  his  hand  again  and 
pressed  mine,  and  whh  a  *' Good-bye, 
Mistress,"  I  left  him  aud  retraced  my 
steps  in  silence  to  the  Loilije. 

It  was  getting  late,  and  the  blues  and 
purples  were  dying  out  of  the  sky,  soTl 
lavender-grey  clouds  rested  upon  the 
hills  and  euvelopcd  the  wowls.  lunu- 
nicrablc  and  minute  i-ain- drops  lay 
upon  the  grass  and  sparkled  faintly  on 
the  red  hairs  of  tho  sun-ilevv,  the  bent 
grass  of  the  nioorlan<l  lay  soddun,  and 
the  grey  sky  was  rcilected  sadly  in  the 
peat-water  pools  of  the  moorland. 
Running  up  against  the  horizon  I  ^iw 
an  endless  line  of  iir-po»ts  and  wire 
fencing  to  keep  the  slie«--p  and  cattle  out 
from  a  young  jdanuitiou.  How  sad 
this  fence  looked  !  It  was  only  placed 
there  a  few  years  ago,  and  yet  each  p(»st 
had  grown  grey  witli  lichen,  whilst  the 
wire  was  brown  and  rusty  with  the 
everlasting  mibt:*  aud  rains.  In  these 
great  solitudes  the  work  of  man  seemed 
BO  trivial,  bo  passing,  so  infinitely  sad 
and  feeble,  that  I  hurried  on  to  escape 
its  depressing  inHuences.  The  evening 
seemed  uU  unreal  in  its  great  stillness 
and  grey  sad  coloring. 


I  saw  no  live  creature,  and  as  I 
walked  1  felt  as  if  X  were  moving 
amongst  the  shades  in  the  old  Norse 
l;md  of  shadows,  no  sound  gi'cctcd  my 
cars  but  the  nmluueholy  calling  of  the 
whaups  :is  they  Hew  high  in  the 
heavens  ubuvu  thu  Kyle.  As  1  walked 
along  by  one  little  pool  1  saw  a  grouse's 
feather  and  noted  the  tnick  of  a  stag. 
My  dog  Brendn  sniffed  excitedly,  but 
in  a  few  moments  followed  me  again 
seiiately  iiL  my  heels,  I  paused  for  her 
to  rejoin  me,  and  as  I  did  so  stooped  to 
till  my  bauds  with  branches  of  the 
sweet  bog  myrtle,  which  scented  them 
with  a  wild,  aromatic  fragrance. 

I  reached  the  Lodge  in  a  frame  of 
gentle  melancholy,  and  founti  myself  in 
the  evening  inhme  with  Jean,  who  is 
too  old,  HJie  tells  me,  to  wish  '*  to  gang 
about  lik'  the  lassies,"  for  she  says 
there  are  **  nae  lassies  left  now  for 
courtin*  in  the  strath.  When  they're 
turned  fifteen  they  all  gae  to  Glasgie  or 
Kdinbnrgh,  and  it's  only  the  auld  and 
the  sad  that  come  back  to  die  in  their 
Tlieland  glen."  The  population  of 
these  mounUiin  villages  is  dying  out, 
and  every  decade  one  or  more  of  tlie 
ohi  rough  stone  and  heather  cabins  falls 
into  utter  decay  and  the  gowans  grow 
where  once  ascended  the  peat  lire. 
Ucfore  the  Sutherland  evictions  on  the 
vast  coiist  many  of  the  poor  folk  used 
in  winter  tinie  lo  cjimp  out  on  llie  snutls 
of  the  sea-lochs  and  live  for  months 
on  the  shellfiKh  that  (hey  could  find. 
Reaps  uf  broken  shells  can  still  be 
seen,  and  this  is  the  history  of  their 
origin.  lUit  this  was  when  the  people 
of  the  Highlands  were  much  more  nu- 
menius  than  they  are  at  present.  Now 
the  younger  generation  are  beginning 
to  lose  the  old  teiTor  of  change,  aud 
seek,  and  often  make,  Uieir  fortunes 
south. 

In  talking  to  Jean  I  made  loquiriea 
after  the  new  minister.  Our  old  min- 
ister, Mr.  Cameron,  died  last  winter 
from  inflammation  of  the  lungs  caught 
in  visiting  "a  puir  bodie  "  when  the 
snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  when  the 
east  wind  blew  with  the  sharpness  of  ft 
knife  over  the  moorlands  and  swept 
down  the  narrow  gorges. 
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"^Dec<],  but  he  seems  a  vem  dacent 
niou/'  snitt  Jeiiu,  '*niul  his  wife  is  nac 
hilt  ft  tidy  bo<He.  He  fetched  her  back 
from  Ameriky,  and  we  were  nae  that 
pintzed  at  first,  for  we  fashed  ouraeU 
wie  Ihinking  it  mitjht  be  some  hatlieu- 
ish  bodie  that  wad  be  comin*  to  settle 
Among  U9." 

**  Eh  I  but  Mr.  Cnmcron*s  no  lik'  In 
be  found  again  !  "  exclaimed  Jean  in 
one  of  her  rare  fits  of  enthusiasm. 
*•  He  was  so  douce,  but  he  spokn  the 
Wor<I  and  knew  the  Spirit.  Mony'a  the 
time  he  would  come  and  gie  a  bit  tappit 
wr  his  stick  a^n  the  kitrheu  door  and 
I  wud  let  him  in,  and  it  was  alius  an 
hour  and  a  bittie  that  he  wud  stop  and 
fitand  prayin'  wid  me.  Auch  1  and 
glad  it  was  I  was  to  sec  him.  for  when 
yer  leddyship  and  the  family's  gone, 
loDCBome  and  bad  it  is  in  the  long  win- 
ter days.  For  the  cold  then  is  dour, 
and  the  damp  comes  in  from  the  out- 
side and  freezes  in  icicles,  and  I  can 
only  stand  the  cold  when  I  gang  into 
the  gentry's  apartments  by  puttinj;  cot- 
ton-wool down  me  back  and  tying  a 
linsey  -  woolsey  petticoat  about  me 
shoulderSf  and  this  jist  keeps  me  from 
perishin\" 

^*  Do  you  then,  Jean,  see  nobody  ?" 
I  asked. 

*'Xa,  I'll  no  exacly  say  that,"  she 
Answered,  **but  mony'a  the  lime  when 
the  postman  is  the  only  bodie  that  IMl 
see  from  one  laug  day  to  anither  ;  and 
then  there's  white  days,'^  she  added 
grimly. 

*'  White  days  ?  "  I  repeated  inquir- 
ingly. 

•*  Ay,  white  days,  when  there's 
naught  but  snow  and  ice.  Last  year 
inony  was  the  day  when  I  went  out  of 
the  liousc  to  the  well  and  broke  the  ice 
with  au  axe." 

*'  And  what  do  you  do  all  tliose  long, 
weary  days  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  Jest  cook  mv  dinner,  sew  a  bittie, 
and  read  the  Word." 

*'I>oa^t  you  feel  eerie  and  lonely  at 
uighto?" 

"Only  sad,'*  was  her  answer,  "nae 
uncanny,  for  I  banish  from  my  mind, 
when  I'm  by  myseV,  all  ungodly 
Ihoughts  of   witches  and  while  lichts, 


and  sich   lik' !      'Tis  best,  'lis  beat." 
Thus  speaking,  Jean  loft  me. 

When  she  was  gone,  kindly  memories 
of  gooil  Mr.  Cameron  of  the  Free  Kirk 
returned  to  mc.  lie  was  oue  of  those 
hale,  hearty  men,  religious,  but  with  a 
strong  sense  of  humor,  verj*  human  in 
his  sympathies,  and  who  looked  a  few 
years  ago  likely  to  have  lived  through 
many  a  siimmcr  and  winler.  But  fate 
decreed  it  otherwise,  and  he  died  last 
winter. 

I  remembered  so  well  the  excellent 
man's  long  grace,  in  which  special  and 
reverent  thanks  were  expressed  for  the 
pineapple  and  other  hulhouse  fruit; 
and  how,  at  the  close  of  dinner,  the 
conversation  having  grown  general, 
and  some  one  having  started  spiritual- 
ism as  a  subject  for  discussion,  we  all 
began  to  ask  each  other  whom  indi- 
vidually we  should  like  best  to  recall 
and  invito  to  dinner.  Some  one  named 
Socrates,  another  Napoleon,  a  third 
Shakespeare,  a  fourth  Voltaire,  then, 
turning  to  Mr.  Cameron,  wo  waited  for 
his  answer. 

"  Weel,  I  think  I  would  lik'  to  meet 
Isaiah  —  Isaiah  was  a  grand  man."  As 
he  spoke,  sonieLhing  of  the  rough  gran- 
deur of  the  oUl  Covenanters  seemed  to 
pass  into  his  face,  and  a  picture  rose 
before  me  of  perilous  nieetiugs  where 
the  Faithful  bad  met  togetlier  amidst 
the  eaves  and  mountain  fastnesses  of 
llicir  wild  country. 

Poor  Mr.  Cameron  I  We  were  des- 
tined never  again  to  hear  bis  long  but 
pions  benediction,  nor  his  kindly  laugh. 
He  married  a  bride  from  sunny,  smil- 
ing (rolRpie,  and  one  suuimer  afternoon 
lie  hrought  her  to  call  upon  us  and 
"drink  lea."  He  showed  her  off  with 
honest,  simple  pride.  He  seemed  so 
proud  of  her  that  I  remember  he  almost 
appeared  to  think  that  he  and  she  were 
the  (ifst  that  had  cA"er  "gone  and  got 
married,"  as  the  children  say,  and  now 
their  little  short  day-dream  is  quite 
over,  and  he  sleeps  beneath  the  green 
grass  in  the  lonely  hillside  churchyard. 
That  little  God's-acre  stands  far  away 
from  all  habitation  of  man,  with  four 
rowan-trees,  one  planted  at  each  cor- 
ner.   There  no  sound  greets  the  ear  of 
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the  bolitary  waaderer  but  Ihe  roar  of 
the  Btream  as  it  diishcs  down  in  white 
torrenU  after  n  storm,  or  its  1,'entle 
murmur  as  it  irickles  softly  over  gruy 
boulders  like  u  silver  thread  duriug 
summur  droughts. 

His  wife  J  1  beard^  uursod  him  devot- 
edly, uud  followed  him  lo  his  l;iat  reat- 
iug-place,  and  then  oue  grey  Febiniary 
day,  when  all  was  ended,  and  wheu  the 
land  seemed  ice-bouud,  and  all  the 
world  seemed  covered  with  a  inanile  of 
snow,  left  for  her  own  home,  where 
she  lives  with  her  widowed  mother. 

Some  days  Inter  it  was  the  Sabbuth. 
It  was  uue  of  those  still,  beautiful  days, 
when  the  habitusd  grey,  siibdiurd  vm\ov- 
ing  of  Scotland  changes  for  the  jubilant 
wealth  of  the  Kiviera.  The  birches 
seemed  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
ethereal  blue,  and  the  mountains  all 
lay  in  clouds  of  blue,  whilst,  the  river 
pursued  its  coui'se,  resembling  a  string; 
of  brilliaut  bapphirea  — all  was  color  of 
the  brightest  kind.  Even  tl»e  slate  roof 
of  the  little  white  manse  ou  the  hilltop 
tlushed  bUie.  It  seemed  so  fair  a  day 
that  nothing  appeared  quite  real.  All 
nature  seemed  uuder  a  magician^s 
waud. 

We  tiled  in  at  eleven  to  our  little 
familiHr  family  prayers  —  that  is  to  say, 
all  the  household  but  Jean,  who,  in 
spite  uf  the  heal,  had  stalled  away  an 
huur  ago  to  attend  the  service  ut  the 
kirk.  "For,  saving  your  ledilyship's 
presence,  I'd  no  lik'  lo  iuiporil  my  soul 
wid  ony  act  of  idolatry,"  she  had  once 
said  to  me  when  I  Imd  begged  her  to 
slay  and  pray  with  us  rather  than  take 
a  long  walk  to  the  kirk  in  drenching 
rain. 

The  next  day,  Monday,  was  the  day 
of  the  sports,  a  great  holiday  and  fCto. 

The  stnith  games  are  held  in  a 
meadow  sheltered  by  the  hills,  and  all 
the  villagers  for  miles  round  attend 
'*  the  competitions."  It  was  an  exqui- 
sitely mild  day,  with  none  of  tlie  glory 
of  Sunday.  Little  islands  of  lender 
blue  in  grey  and  white  clouds  could  be 
seen  in  the  sky.  The  glass  spoke  hope- 
fully, and  so  about  two  o*cIock  we  all 
started  from  the  lA)dge.  The  children 
&Qd  Smith,  our  Knglish  uurse,  luoking 


severe  but  uot  openly  hostile,  proceeded 
Hrst.  They  were  solemnly  driven  forth 
by  a  gillie  in  the  old  lax-cart,  a  vehicle 
guiltless  of  springs,  but  over  the  flat 
this  conveyance  moves  with  a  regular 
awing  Ihut,  when  once  one  is  accus- 
tomed to,  is  found  to  possess  for  its 
occupaut  a  certain  rliythmic  and  sooth- 
ing eflfcct.  The  children  1  saw  were 
clad  in  their  Sunday  best.  Great  bad 
been  the  fuss  and  Hurry  over  the  ar- 
rangement;  buttoning  and  pinning  ol 
smart  clothes.  But  now,  in  spite  of 
this  past  time  of  aflliclioii,  j()y  reigned 
again,  and  three  happy  little  faces 
beamed  upon  me.  Tommy,  jiixjud  a* 
a  king,  had  been  allowed  lo  sit  up  by 
the  driver,  and  held  the  whip.  We  fol- 
lowed on  to  the  meadow,  about  a  mile 
away.  As  we  walked  along,  Harry  and 
1  Miw  little  groups  of  barefooted  lads 
and  lassies,  in  company  with  their  ])ar- 
ents,  bitting  by  the  roadside.  They 
were  putting  ou  thuir  boots  and  stock- 
ings. We  also  saw  a  Highland  maiden 
or  two,  back  for  a  holiday  from  Oliisgie 
or  Edinburgh,  drawing  out  a  smart  bat 
from  a  neatly  pinned  kerchief.  The 
Scotch  have  something  of  the  tlirift  of 
our  French  neighbors.  They  like  to 
appear  at  tlifir  festivities  "gay  and 
honnifc,"  but  "are  canny,  canny  a*  the 
wheel,"  and  will  not  allow  their  best 
eloLhes  and  headgear  to  be  spoiled  If 
the  day  l>as  the  misfortune  to  turn  a 
"bit  saft." 

We  all  took  a  place,  sitting  on  the 
soft,  mossy  turf  of  the  meadow,  with 
here  and  there  the  heather  growing  in 
patches.  Tlie  yellow  hawkweed  bloa- 
Koms  pierced  through  the  grass  and 
glittered  in  the  tiehl  like  stars,  and 
grey  boulders  projectetl  out  of  the 
ground  covered  with  grey  lirhen  or 
dry  moss.  All  the  Highland  folk  were 
there,  sitting  gravely  round  in  a  great 
circle,  and  taking  their  pleasure  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility  as  befitted  regu- 
lar attendants  of  the  kirk. 

Amongst  the  "various  exhibitions'* 
there  was  the  throwing  of  the  caber, 
and  then  races  were  run  by  the  bo}** 
and  the  men  ;  there  was  a  "  tug  of 
war,"  aword-dances,  and  last,  matches 
on  the  pipes. 
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Little  Alec,  the  tbinl  sou  of  our  giU 
Hct  dniiced  tiio  uationiil  daucu  aa  light!}* 
as  a  fairy,  and  was  dressed  in  the  most 
charmiDg  of  little  suits  luadu  uuil 
woven  by  his  graudmother,  old  Erppy. 
I  was  told  afterwards  it  was  made  of 
the  pui'est  wool,  aud  dyed  by  herbs 
dug  out  from  the  moorlaud.  As  the 
afternoon  wore  on,  the  good  people 
grew  a  little  enthusiastic  from  time  to 
time,  but  always  remained  "vera  du- 
cent "  and  decorous  in  their  enjoy- 
zueuts.  A  little  make-believe  shower 
foil,  but  the  sun  shone  all  the  while, 
and  in  spite  of  Smith's  saying  sternly 
Uiat  she  know  those  **deai"  children 
would  be  welted  to  their  skins,  we  sat 
ou  ti-auquilly,  and  saw  the  white  peb- 
bles of  the  path  and  the  little  pieces  of 
quartz  in  the  grey  boulders  glisten  like 
jewels. 

Suddenly  I  turned  round,  for  I  heard 
Tommy  say  in  a  squeaky  voice,  which 
he  tried  vainly  to  throw  into  his  boots, 
**  The  devil  is  beatiug  his  wife." 
'*  Ilush,  hush.  Master  Thomas,**  Smith 
answered  in  a  scandalized  voice,  **  wIk* 
taught  you  such  dreadful  Ihinijs?'' 
*^I  should  say  my  faUuT,"  said  Tom, 
attempting  grandly  to  assume  the  niau- 
ners  of  a  gentleman  at  large,  and 
speaking  with  an  ofTljand  callousneBS 
which  evidently  appeared  to  himself 
simply  superb.  *"  I  heard  that  remark 
from  my  father,"  he  added.  '*  Your 
papa,  Master  Thomas,  is  a  gentleman, 
but  it  never  does  for  little  boys  to  copy 
gentlemen  or  members  of  Parliament," 
was  Smith's  crushing  rebuke. 

Somehow  Smith  is  of  opinion  that 
any  mention  of  his  Satanic  majesty  is 
impious  and,  even  worse,  improper, 
except  by  orthodox  divines,  who  do  it 
as  their  business,  and  then  in  sermons 
on  Sunday.  After  this  little  episode 
Tommy  collapsed,  and  my  attention 
was  diverted  by  piper  after  piper  being 
marshailed  up  before  me.  They  strut- 
ted round  me  like  gamecocks  in  their 
glory  as  they  played  warlike  marches 
and  airs  of  Jacobite  chivalry. 

In  giving  the  prizes  I  was  informed 
great  consideration  should  be  bestowed 
on  the  manner  and  bearing  of  the  mu- 
sicians. 


"There  is  much  to  consider  in  their 
gait  and  whether  they  hold  Lhemsel* 
line,"  said  one  of  the  spectators,  who 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  laden  mo 
with  showers  of  advice,  so  that,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  "there  might  be  strict 
equity  in  the  compcteetions." 

As  they  played,  iu  spite  of  my  En- 
glish blood,  I  cannot  deny  that  there 
was  something  grand  and  heroic  in  the 
wailiug  of  the  pipes  when  heard  thus 
in  their  own  country  aud  played  by 
Highlanders.  The  remark  uf  a  distin- 
guished officer  came  back  to  me : 
"  There  is  no  music  like  the  bagpipes," 
he  had  said  one  day,  ^^to  bring  men 
into  action."  As  I  listened  I  felt 
something  of  the  martial  artlur,  and  1 
seemed  to  hear  in  the  sti'ange,  wild 
sounds  of  the  pipes  aspii*atious  for  ven- 
geance and  cries  of  victory. 

"When  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
men  and  the  boys,  Iheir  mothers,  sis- 
ters, sweethearts,  and  wives  appeared 
to  tlie  front,  and  vied  with  each  other 
iu  a  competition  of  scones,  oat-cake,  and 
butler. 

Ami  very  delicious  alt  the  good 
IhingB  looked,  lying  in  large  baskets 
and  surrounded  by  the  whitest  of  white 
napkins.  At  length  even  their  prizes 
were  awarded,  aud  all  the  Highland 
world  rose  one  by  one  and  followed 
cacli  other  out  of  the  meadow  into  the 
highroad.  As  they  went  they  talked 
gently,  and  the  soft  accents  of  their 
Highland  Knglish  seemed  to  melt  in 
the  soft  air  and  harmonize  with  the 
sylvan  scenery. 

The  next  day  I  was  told  by  Jean 
*Hhat  a  bit  boilie  wished  to  spake" 
with  mc.  I  found  waiting  to  see  me  a 
tidy  old  woman  with  a  white  cap  and  a 
Shetland  shawl  across  her  shouldcra, 
whilst  in  her  hands  she  carried  a  basket. 

"  1  have  brought  her  Jeddyship  a 
trille,"  she  said,  a  smile  lighting  up 
her  kind  old  face.  As  she  spoke  she 
opcued  her  basket  and  drew  fortli  a 
pair  of  miniature  stockings.  "  These 
are  for  your  buunie  lad,"  she  said,  and 
bandcit  them  to  me.  As  I  took  tliem  X 
Lhauked  ber  warmly. 

I  remembered,  two  years  ago,  hear- 
ing   that    Anna    Christina,   as   she    is 
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culled,  was  ill.  I  walked  several  times 
to  see  her  at  her  lonely  colUigc  on  the 
hillside,  aud  brought  her  at  those  times 
soup  and  jellies.  Tlie  good  soul,  al- 
though very  poor,  could  uot  rest 
without  bringing  me  \\  gift  as  ati 
acknowledgment  of  iniuc  in  the  past. 
The  Highland  folk  are  very  proud  and 
very  generous.  From  an  inner  deptli 
of  her  basket  she  brought  out  a  packet 
neatly  wrapped  round  in  paper.  "  This 
is  her  leddyship*s  vest  of  tlie  skirt -she 
was  gude  euo'  to  present  me  this  sum- 
mer twa  year  agin.  It's  nae  that  I  can 
wear  it  mysel\  as  it's  too  sma\  so  I'm 
of  opinioa  that  it's  best  to  return  it  to 
her  leddyship^s  8el%  for  I  couldna  be- 
stow it,"  she  added,  "  ou  any  of  the 
lassies,  it  being  a  gift." 

In  the  evening  arrived  our  budget  of 
letters,  as  is  often  the  way  of  Scotch 
posts.  A  few  minutes  afterwards, 
Smith  suddenly  appeared  iu  my  sitting- 
room  with  a  face  of  real  sorrow,  to  tell 
mo  that  she  had  just  received  a  sad 
letter  iu  which  she  had  learnt  of  her 
old  mother-s  death.  At  the  same  time 
she  said  that  she  must  hurry  back  In 
help  her  old  father,  who  is  an  iinder- 
gardencr  to  a  magnate  in  one  of  the 
southern  counties.  ^'  What  a  good  aoul 
Smith  is,"  I  reflected  to  myself,  'Mn 
spite  of  her  high  temper,  aud  every-day 
unloval>lencs8  ]  "  I  knew  that  for  a 
long  time  her  savings  had  all  gone  to 
pay  the  doctor^'a  bill,  and  to  give  hor 
mother,  who  for  years  hxis  been  an  in- 
valid, such  little  luxuries  as  her  father 
could  uot  afford  to  buy  out  of  his  scanty 
wages. 

But  then  one  of  the  great  world  rid- 
illes  is,  that  Lho  really  heroic  actions 
are  done  by  the  tiresome,  crusty,  me- 
diocre i)eopIe,  who  speak  with  sharp 
tongues  and  do  gentle  deeds.  ^*  My 
experience  of  archangels  is,  Ihcy  gen- 
erally drive  in  growlei-s,  and  have  very 
commonplace  surroundings,"  a  lady 
oncu  said  to  me 

The  following  morning  the  '*  ma- 
chine" arrivoti  from  the  little  town 
some  nine  miles  away,  and  I  saw  Smith 
depart,  full  of  tender  thoughts  and  in- 
junctions for  the  welfare  of  the  children 
iu  her  absence. 


'^  What  can  we  do  dow  7  "  said  the 

children,  as  we  returned  to  the  house. 
I  suggested  a  match  of  soap-bubbles, 
as  the  day  looked  clomly.  The  little 
ones,  in  order  to  carry  out  my  sugges- 
tion, tore  up-stairs.  I  retired,  iu  the 
mean  time,  to  my  sitting-room,  and 
began  to  answer  some  letters.  Pres- 
ently ray  correspondence  was  Inter- 
rupted by  screams  of  joyous  laughter 
and  the  shrill  high  tones  of  good-na- 
tured Lucy,  who  was  certainly  improv- 
ing the  shining  hour  by  playing  as 
noisily  as  possible  in  the  absence  of 
Grimalkin  Smith. 

I  ran  to  the  window  and  saw  outside 
eight  of  the  keeper^s  children,  bare- 
legged but  glowing  with  health,  and 
looking  like  illustrated  specimens  of 
some  special  advertised  food.  Above, 
fioni  the  nursery  windows,  with  the 
slate  roof  projecting  below,  was  going 
on  the  great  operation  of  blowing  soap- 
bubbles.  I  heard  Hector,  the  fourth 
son  of  our  gillie,  call  gaily  to  my  Ger- 
aldiue,  *'  Kh,  Gerry,  blow  us  anither 
doun  the  slids." 

Then  there  was  a  flash  of  a  hundred 
lovely  iridescent  colors,  and  then  the 
bull-like  tnmsparency  vanished  into  air. 
This  went  on  merrily  till  the  rain  sud- 
denly fell  in  deluges,  and  1  heard  the 
closing  of  the  window  above,  and  saw 
llie  whole  throng  of  little  McOleods, 
amphibious  as  they  generally  were, 
scuttle  home  heller  -  skelter  to  the 
**  keeper  hous." 

At  this  little  episode  I  could  uot  re- 
frain from  laughter,  and  I  found  myself 
wondering  what  .Smith  would  do  or  say 
if  she  knew  of  this  invasion. 

During  our  stay  at  Auchnaroy,  Smith 
had  sternly  forbidden  any  intercourse 
between  the  *'  bits  laddies  and  lassies  " 
of  the  country  and  my  children. 

To  a  south-country,  respectable,  well- 
regulated  mind  like  hei-s,  the  contem- 
plation of  bare  legrs  and  feet  was  not  a 
source  of  interest  or  beauty.  Smith,  in 
her  angular  virtue,  has  no  corners  for 
artistic  suscepiihiliiics  to  hide.  The 
eight  little  children  of  our  gillie  were, 
in  her  eyes,  •*  common,  nasty,  dirty 
little  things,  to  be  kept  in  their  proper 
place"  —  i.e.,  as  far  as  possiblpt  from 
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the  young  lady  aud  gentlemuu,  and  en- 
tirely exUoU  from  tlm  presence  of  the 
**  blessed  baby.*'  Yet  Uai'dly  had  my 
ateru  disciplinarian  disappeared,  when, 
by  silent  accord,  lUe  children  had  a]l 
agreed  to  fraternize. 

''Somehow,  dear  good  soul,"  I  said 
to  myself  as  I  took  up  my  pen,  "her 
absence  is  very  refreHhiug."  Like 
**  blue-china,'*  Smith  is  liard  to  live  up 
to,  and  now  that  she  was  gone  the 
house  seemed  full  of  a  delightful 
moral  atmosphere  of  cheeiy  laisstr- 
alter  aud  iunocont  devergondage.  lu 
the  afternoon  I  noticed  a  general  tone 
of  emanuipatiou  ;  Geiry  wore  no 
gloves,  and  Tommy's  pocket  bulged 
out,  L  found,  with  illicit  sweets  ;  be- 
sides which  he  was  sick  in  the  evening 
from  visiting  loo  zealously  the  goose- 
berry bushes  in  the  kale-yard.  Baby^s 
tongue  also  waj^ije*!  more  freely,  and 
Lucy  was  all  blushes  when  1  passed 
her  in  the  dusk,  having  met  Hughie 
"quite  by  accident." 

Kenneth  McCleod,  our  head  gillie, 
has  two  little  girls.  Owing  to  Smith's 
departure  they  now  came  freely  aud 
purred  round  Gerry,  tliey  admired  her 
clothes,  but  they  adored  her  boots  —  at 
least  oue  pair  of  yellow  gymnastic 
shoes.  On  due  days,  I  am  told,  £lspie 
Christina,  tlie  eldest,  goes  to  kirk,  for 
her  grandmother  gave  her  last  Christ- 
mas a  pair  of  boots,  but  Johan  Maggie 
cau  uae  gae  west  on  Siibbath  moms 
with  the  rest  of  her  family,  for  as  yet 
that  young  pei-son  is  bootless,  "and 
gret  would  bo  her  shame,"  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cleod informed  her,  **  if  her  lassie  went 
dilTereut  lik^  from  the  ither  bairns. 
*Deed,  I  wud  be  thinking  she  said  thu 
discoorse,  and  her  prayers  would  nae 
benefit  her  soul,  for  therc'd  bo  nne 
bodie  in  the  strath  but  what  wud  kcu 
of  her  state,  and  I'm  thinking  it  wud 
be  dour  even  for  the  mercy  of  God  to 
penetrate  to  her  in  such  a  condition.'' 
But  if  Elspic  and  Johan  have  ta'en 
upon  themselves  the  voluntary  office  of 
ladies-in-waiting  to  Gerry,  they  will  in 
no  wise  allow  Hector  or  Alec  to  enter 
the  royal  service  as  pages  of  the  house- 
hold, When  these  poor  little  fellows 
attempt  to  join  in  their  games  or  amuse- 
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meats  they  scream  out,  "Gil  back  to 
thu  hous  "  in  precisely  the  same  rough, 
uncompromising  voice  that  their  father 
employs  when  they  attempt  to  follow 
his  footsteps  to  the  gun-room. 

One  day  the  two  lassies  followed 
Gerry  out  walkhig.  They  came  to  a 
turning  in  the  wood  and  pointed  to  a 
rather  solitary-looking  path.  "  You'd 
no  Uk'  to  gang  there  by  yersel,'*  said 
Johan. 

"  Why  ?  "  inquired  Gerry. 

"  Kh,  yer  might  meet  a  tramp  or  a 
Sjirpeut,  I'm  thinking,"  at  which  re- 
mark the  three  little  thiugs  look  fright 
like  three  colts  and  dashed  homewards. 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  our  guests 
went  off  in  ^^  the  machine"  covered 
snugly  up  with  rugs.  The  nose  of  his 
purchase,  a  pepper-and-salt  Scotch  ter- 
rier, peeped  shyly  out  from  amidst  a 
heap  of  gun-cases  and  Ushing-rods. 

I  was  told  Captain  Hartley  had 
bought  the  little  dog  from  Alec,  the 
little  hero  of  the  sword-dance,  for  11. 
The  little  boy  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  what  appeared  to  him  unlim- 
ited wealth.  Uis  father,  with  strict 
rectitude,  liad  bidden  him  to  consider 
welt  before  deciding.  The  child  mean- 
while had  consented,  dazed  by  the  sight 
of  the  gold  coin,  to  sell  his  friend,  but 
the  uigUt  before  our  guest  departed  the 
poor  liule  fellow's  affection  for  hia  dog 
revived,  and  he  had  wished  himself  out 
of  his  bargain.  His  father,  however, 
Hternly  forbade  him  to  go  back  :  "You 
uumu  bide  your  word,  mou,"  he  had 
said. 

So  "  Bodhach  "  had  gone  off  the  next 
ruoruiut;  to  be  a  lady's  pet,  whilst  poor 
littlu  Alec  had  crept  away  amongst  the 
heatlier  to  cry  his  heart  out. 

Alec's  elder  brother  Angus  is  studi- 
ously inclined.  His  good  people  are 
pinching  themselves  and  denying  them- 
selves what  we  should  term  every  com- 
fort so  tliat  one  day  they  may  realize 
their  highest  aspimtiou,  to  he  the  par- 
ents of  a  "  minister."  One  winter 
night,  when,  as  his  mother  told  roe, 
"  we  was  al*  having  a  bit  crack  round 
the  tire,  his  fayther  said  to  him,  '  Au- 
^UB,  mon,  if  ye  could  hae  your  heart's 
desii-e,  what  wud  it  bo  ?'      '  Well,'  be 
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answered,  *  it  wud  be  jist  all  the  liodka 
from  out  the  big  houa/  '*  meauing  our 
lodge. 

Angas  baa  a  sweet,  wUtful  face,  wilU 
a  smile  uh  of  soiuelhiug  dislnnt^  a  far- 
off  look  in  his  eyes, 

"It's  uiie  much  he-«  woitli  iu  the 
management  of  dogs,  I'm  thinking/'' 
his  fatlier  once  repotled  to  nio,  -but 
iL^s  iu  the  bouks  be  puLs  Iiis  miud/' 
He  will  ait  for  hours  du  the  green 
slope  of  bomu  bill  n^aditig  :iluud  frurn 
"Paradise  Lost"  and  glor^'iug  in  the 
majesty  of  the  great  poet's  nuble  vei'se, 
*^  aud  it^s  nne  curtiul  lust  tlmt  I  can  iliul 
in  that  priut*:d  paper,"  said  his  old 
grau(huolUur  onu  day  to  me,  puiutlng 
to  the  la\ttt!re<l  copy  of  the  great  i)oem. 
Being  a  strict  Puritan,  ICrppy  declares 
that  there  are  many  publications  in 
these  latter  days,  "  but  they  majstly 
lead  to  thy  deil." 

The  Highlanders  of  ibc  older  genera- 
tion are  a  siu»ple  race,  not  given  to 
aight-seeing,  and  little  versed  in  new 
ways  or  new  tilings.  It  was  only  lUe 
other  day  tlinL  I  was  sternly  rebuked 
by  an  ''auld  l>odie'*  riding  along  iln; 
mountain  truck  on  a  rough  beastic  of 
the  Rory  Bean  kind.  Ho  thought  tlitit 
the  popguu  held  by  Tommy,  and  which 
that  youug  pui-sou  was  lidog  with  wips, 
was  ciipable  of  dealing  out  death  to 
himself  and  to  the  owner  of  the  weapon 
in  question.  "It's  a  tine  lad,"  he  said 
severely,  "  but  it's  nae  lang  ye'U  kep 
biui,  or  ither  folk  beside,  if  ye  let  him 
gang  about  wi'  sich  bloody  weapons." 
It  was  in  vain  I  tried  to  persuade  my 
ftcquaintiuice  that  Tommy  held  but  a 
hannless  toy.  **  I'll  nae  belief  that  fire 
can  come  from  a  bauble,"  he  said,  as 
he  rode  away.  The  children  iu  the 
Highlands  hardly  eat  any  meat.  Even 
the  men  eat  it  but  rarely.  One  of  the 
crofters  said  to  our  cook,  **I  dtnna  Uk' 
it  saft  as  the  Saxons  eat  it,  but  when  I 
do  git  it  I  lik'  to  feel  that  there's  wark 
for  the  teeth  and  a  bit  of  a  grii-llke  for 
the  jaws." 

About  a  fortniglit  before  we  left 
Anchnaroy  I  asked  Jean  what  kind  of 
little  fete  would  be  moat  liked  to  be 
given  by  us  before  our  departure  south. 

I  suggested  Ureworks  as   something 


new  and  out  of  the  commonplace  run 
of  northern  village  festivities.  As  I 
8[>oke,  however,  I  saw  that  my  sugges- 
tion was  not  altogether  sympathetic  to 
my  old  friend.  At  last  she  answered 
sluwly  :  *'I'll  nae  aae,  your  leddyship, 
that  such  exliibltions  are  altogether 
sinfu',  but  rd  no  lik'  to  see  fiery  fur- 
naces sent  fleeing  up  at  night  in  the 
face  of  Pmvideuce."  Aa  such  was  her 
opinion,  I  musud  it  miglit  be  shared  by 
ollici*s,  so  Harry  and  1,  after  udking 
the  matter  over,  decided  we  would  n^- 
strain  ourselves  to  a  large  village  chil- 
dren's tea,  which,  we  hopetl,  could  l»c 
given  without  giving  offeuce  to  any- 
body. 

The  next  day  I  was  greeted  by  Jean 
ill  the  morning  by,  "  lias  your  teddy- 
sliip  heard  of  the  sad  news  at  Iiiv^r- 
j^r^'cht?"  (the  uexL  lodge  west  of 
ours). 

"  No,"  was  my  answer. 

'*Tben  I  am  told  that  yesterday  a 
lenible  shooting  accident  look  place. 
The  gentlemen  were  jist  shooting  ;it 
the  back  of  the  plaututiuu,  1  was  in- 
formed, on  llic  east  march,  when  a  son 
of  Mr.  Uumphrey,  '  Young  Geoi-gie,' 
the  bouaiu  hul  that  cam'  and  drunk  tea 
with  your  leddysliip  aud  carried  Miss 
Gerry  on  his  back  last  week,  got  shot 
by  Ills  ain  brother. 

''One  laddie  is  euo*  when  it's  the 
guns  the  lads  are  holding,  I'm  think- 
ing," said  Jean  pliilosophieaJly,  •'so 
the  puir  laddie  gave  a  kind  of  sci*eecb 
and  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  Angus 
Munro,  and  his  clothes,  puir  lad,  were 
red,  they  said,  as  if  ye  had  soiled  them 
with  a  pail  of  blood. 

'*  They  brought  bim  to  the  bouse  of 
Lenua  of  the  black  rock.  It's  nae  gude 
reputation  that  she  has  ;  Hlack  Witch 
says  some,  and  some  a  puir,  harmless, 
crack-brained  bodie,  that's  got  nae  En- 
clish.  I'll  nae  decide,  for  'tis  best  to 
leave  the  discovery  of  sich  questions  to 
the  God  that  made  the  bodie.  Bnt 
when  they  brou^rht  her  the  puir  gentle- 
man they  had  quite  a  job  to  And  a  clout 
to  stop  the  blood  ;  but  what  troubled^ 
r^nna  mafrtbnn  a'  else  when  she  saw 
the  lad  wrts  like  to  gae  was  jist  that 
be  could  only  speak  EngKsh.      She  said 
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to  Augus  in  ber  niu  tongue,  'Jist  ou 
ihe  brink  of  etcruity  and  daq  word  of 
Gaelic  to  get  to  Heaven.'  " 

A  tit  of  tremulous  laughter  seized 
rae  in  spile  of  my  sorrow  for  my  poor 
ueighbor.  But  I  turned  away,  not  to 
let  Jean  see  my  face,  for,  iu  spiiu  of 
her  Bleru  exterior,  Jean's  tender  heart 
was  grieving  for  bouuie  Georgie  Hum- 
phrey. 

A  few  days  later  I  drove  over  to 
Robin  McCtean,  some  llftcen  miles  off 
from  our  lo«!ge,  and  iu  Sulherland- 
ahirc.  Robin  lives  nem-  Lairg.  As  I 
drove  in  the  old  tax-cart,  with  the  fat 
black  pouy  Tidy  iu  the  uhafta,  1  felt  as 
if  I  had  gone  back  to  tlic  early  days  of 
this  century,  for  I  was  to  see  a  Joom 
worked  by  baud  and  iu  a  cottage.  The 
night  before  old  Erppy  came  to  me  and 
brought  mo  some  paltoros  of  soft  greys 
and  of  rich  orange  tints  in  the  purest 
of  woollen  materials.  "  'Tis  uae  that 
I  wud  ua  weave  a  suit  for  your  leddy- 
*hip,'^  she  said,  **but  Tm  grown  uncer- 
laiu  with  the  rheumatics,  and  there  is 
a  bit  bo4He  over  the  river  east  that 
canny  with  his  hands,  and  Vnx  think- 
ing, loo,  that  he's  worthy  of  the  Lord's 
blessing,  for  it's  gude  he  is  to  his  auld 
mitber,  now  I  miud  nie."  So  tlie  next 
day  I  started  accortUng  to  her  direc- 
tions. We  drove,  a  *'garsou"  and 
myself,  and  we  were  followed  by  a 
wolf-like  collie,  who  jumped  over  Uie 
walls  whenever  we  passed  a  cart,  "  to 
kep  clear  of  stunes"  ns  my  informant 
told  rae. 

As  I  nifiuntcd  the  hill  I  drove  verj' 
slowly,  for  the  pouy  was  allowed  to 
choose  her  own  pace,  and,  *' Meed, 
she^lI  no  huiTy  without  the  whipie" 
waa  a  true  saying  of  the  "garsou'a" 
as  regaixled  Tidy. 

We  climbed  silently  up  long  hills  ; 
every  now  and  then  wo  passed  a  field 
of  ripening  barley  or  a  patch  of  grass 
gay  wilh  canary-colored  blossom  of  that 
unloved  tlower  known  in  Scotland  by 
the  name  of  *' stinking  Willie."  After 
several  hours  of  driving  we  stopped  at 
a  bouse  built  all  of  granite,  with  three 
steps  before  it  leading  down  to  the 
road.  "  'Tis  here  j-ou'U  find  the  mon 
that  works  tine  at  the  loom,''  said  my 


guitlc.     I  knocked  at  the  tlotir  and  was 
admitted  by  an  old  woman,  who  I  saw 
uudcrstooil  wilh  difficulty  what  I  said, 
and  turned  uvideutly  for  all  particulars  ' 
about   me   from   my   little   companion.  • 
Apparently  she  was   satiBiied  by  whnt. 
he    said,    for    her     maimer     promptly 
changed  from  a  questioning  hostility  to 
a  tone  of  great  courtesy  as  she  showed 
me  into  her  house. 

**  Il*8  my  son  that  you'll  be  wanting, 
my  luddy,"  she  said  ;  *'  he  is  a  fine  dili- 
gent worker  at  the  loom,  and,  Meed, 
'tis  uaething  but  the  mercy  of  Oo<l  that* 
I  have  so  gude  a  latUlie.'^    A  few  sec- 
onds  later,  and  she  infonued  me  that 
lie  would  be  wilh  rao  "  in  a  moment  if 
her  lefUl^ship   wud   lak'   a  chnir."     I 
looked  round  and  saw  a  room  fui-nishcd 
in  a  nioro   English   style   llmu   I   liad 
hitherto  seen  any   in   the    Highlands. 
Therii  were  some  old-fashioned  jirints 
hung  rouud  the  roou),  whilst  there  waa  ■ 
a  table  covered   with   patterns   of    (bo* 
"  Home  Industries  "  and  a  flute  on  Ihu  * 
maiiLelKbelf.     1  bad  heard  from  Erjipy,  ^ 
our  gillie's  mother,  that  Uobin  was  an' 
excellent    sou.       He    had    lived  some 
years  in    "  Glasgie,"   and    was    doing 
well  as   a   confectioner,   when   his  old 
father  died,  and   left    his   old,   intinu 
mother  with  no  one  else  to  take  care 
of.     Robin    Ihereupou   wrote    to    her^ 
asking  her  to  come  and  live  with  hhn 
in  the  big  town,  and  keep  his  house  for 
him  whilsl    he    made    the    cakes  and 
looked   after   his   lillle  shop.     But  th© 
old  lady  wrote  back  that  she  "cud  nae.:. 
part  with  the  hills,  aud  that  It  wud  just ' 
kill  her  to  live  ony where  but  in  hernia 
Hlruth." 

Ho  did  not  an,'ue  with  her,  but  just 
»old  his  shop  and  came  back  and  keitt 
the  "  bit  bodie  "  and  look  again  to  the 
management  of  his  loom.  He  never 
spake,  said  Erppy  (ray  infonnimt),  of 
any  disappointment  whatever,  "but  1 
think,  for  all  he  said  little,  he  felt  it 
tine,  for  the  lass  he  was  courtin'  wiid 
nae  be  plagued  to  kep  his  company  afl 
man  iind  wife  up  in  the  bills,  so  far' 
away  from  kith  and  kin." 

**  And  so  he  lost  her?"  I  inqnlrcd. 
**Weel,  ini  no  say  that  he  didna," 
added  Erppy,  '*  but  I'm  thinking  there's 
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plenly  mair/*  she  said  philoaopbically, 
"and  His  best  for  lik'  to  marry  lik\" 

After  a  few  luomenU  the  door 
of>cued  aud  Robin  McClcau  cutered, 
A  tail  youug  fellow,  801110  twcnly-six 
yeara  of  age.  He  mot  me  with  the 
gi*avc  coui'ltjsy  of  a  Ilighhiiutcr  and 
tf)lowud  me  Lia  woollcu  sLulTs,  but  in 
.sUowiug  Ihem  there  wais  nothing  of  the 
bhopmau  about  him.  He  never  pres9ud 
mc  to  buy  nnylhiug,  but  sliowcd  mc  Ids 
materials  quite  Aimpl3*,  ^i^l*  ^"  ^^^  ^^ 
high-bred  equality.  After  making  my 
puit^liaacs  I  asked  if  I  might  Aee  the 
loom.  Ho  tliuu^ht  for  a  moment,  am] 
then  answered  :  "  If  lier  leddyship  will 
wait  a  bitlie  I  will  bring  lior  ;  "  so  say- 
ing he  loft  mc. 

As  he  closed  the  door  I  lieard  an 
altercation  go  on  in  Gaelic  betwcou 
mstbcr  and  son.  The  old  woman's 
t«ues  rose  into  a  high  treble.  Do* 
leuthi,  as  I  afterwards  heard  she  was 
called^  was  evidently  having  a  differ- 
ence with  her  sou.  At  lufit,  however, 
her  voice  ceased,  and  I  was  conducted 
l«  a  large  room  ou  the  ground-floor  ad- 
jaining  the  living  part  uf  the  housa, 
whore  the  loom  was  domiciled.  I  en- 
.iered,  aud  then  guessed  what  ^*  the 
words'*  had  bceu  over.  Hanging  up 
i'rom  the  ceiling  was  a  skinned  aud 
freshly  killed  sheep,  covered  up  by  a 
delicate  fine  white  damask  cloth.  Ob- 
viously it  w^as  thought  by  Itobiu  that 
tWe  sight  of  the  corpse  would  have  dis- 
gusted mc  ;  aud,  in  spite  of  his  inoLh- 
,  cr^s  expostulations,  Ihe  sou  hud  veiled 
it  from  my  eyes, 

.The  *^ murder'^  had  certainty  beeu 
verj*  recently  commilted,  for  the  knife 
lay  close  by,  aud  each  time  part  of  the 
iQom  moved  in  working,  the  vibrations 
caused  in  the  roooi  shook  drops  of 
l>lood  upon  the  floor. 

1  was  much  struck  by  the  delicacy  of 
nty  host,  who,  although  living  the 
I'Qughest  of  lives,  still  instinctively 
know  aud  paid  iioumgc  to  my  feelings. 

The  Scotch  Highloudur  comes  of  a 
proud  race.  When  a  crofter  kills  a 
sheep,  he  never  sells  what  he  does  not 
want  for  his  own  use,  but  gives  away 
to  his  friends  aud  neighbors  the  rc- 
igaiuder. 


The  minister  of  Robin^s  parish,  I 
heard,  does  not  enjoy  the  respect  aud 
affection  of  his  people.  Some  yeni*a 
ago  he  waa  burnt  in  eftigy  by  his 
parishioners,  on  account  of  a  book  he 
liiid  written  on  the  Crofter  Question, 
in  which,  apparently,  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  cuiistiug  the  sympathy  of  his 
poorer  neighbors, 

Erppy  Mackay  has  since  told  me  that 
Mr.  "  is  nae  respeckit  by  his  peo- 
ple or  his  elders,*'  for  he  is  grievously 
smitten  with  ^'  the  Genesis  Depravity 
Disease  ; "  in  other  words,  1  gleaned 
that  he  shared  the  views  of  Bisliop 
Colenso  on  the  Pcutatcuch,  which  so 
far  have  not  been  embraced  by  High- 
land congregations. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  flxcd  for  the 
village  children's  fSte.  It  was  a  lovely 
afteruoou  ;  all  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  —  some  hundred  boys 
and  girls  —  were  invited,  and  such  of 
the  fathers  and  mothers  who  cared  to 
see  their  children  play  were  begged 
also  to  be  present. 

Harry  aud  his  friends  good-naturedly 
forswore  their  sport,  and  for  one  day 
promised  to  be  happy  without  killing 
something. 

Punctual  to  the  hour  flxcd,  the  chil- 
dren arrived  with  their  "dominie'* 
and  the  girls  with  their  mistress,  Eila 
Paul  —  die  last  a  ami,  gentle-looking 
little  woman,  who,  1  was  id"terward 
lold,  *'cud  speak  foreign  tongues,  and 
was  weel  acquaint  with  the  doings  of 
hathenish  bodies."  She  had  tender, 
melancholy  eyes  tiiat  seemed  full  of 
soul,  aud  although  ^*  jest  a  girl  hcr- 
ser,"  appeared  to  have  a  sensitive  ma- 
ternal love  in  speaking  to  her  children 
that  evidently  awoke  in  some  of  them 
a  vogue  response  of  passionate  devo- 
tion. 

'*  She's  mair  to  them  than  mony 
a  inither,"  said  Krppy,  watching  the 
schoolmistress,  "aud  she's  a  strange 
mauuer  of  fludiug  for  the  Lord,  and 
it's  a'  by  love." 

The      parents,      curiously      enough, 
seemed  even  more  numerous  than  the 
children,  but  we  did  not  make  any  in- 
quiries, as  I  wjw  assured  that  there  was 
I  plenty  of  cake  and  tea  for  ail. 
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Two  pipers  prece<lc(l  the  procession, 
playiug  giiiiy,  And  a  vision  of  Brown- 
ing's weird  story  crosaed  my  mind. 
However,  unlike  tlie  victims  of  the 
Piper  of  Hamelin.  my  little  guests  were 
able  to  stop  At  my  door,  wliere  Harry 
and  myself  and  all  our  party  were 
drawn  up  in  a  Unc  to  receive  them. 

There  was  a  tittle  pause,  the  pipes 
stopped  droning,  aud  breaking  out  of 
the  line,  a  middle-aged,  stout  woman 
advanced  to  Tomkins,  our  irreproach- 
able, somewhat  Bplendid  butler,  and 
said,  *^She  wud  lik' to  speak  to  her 
leddyship's  ser."  Tomkins  politely 
bowed,  and  acquainted  me  with  the 
fact  in  his  smoothcijt  tones,  saying 
**  that  a  person  wished  to  speak  to  me." 
On  hearing  this  I  stepped  forwnni,  and 
asked  the  woman  what  I  could  do  for 
her. 

**'Deed,  my  leddy,"  she  replied,  "  I 
have  cum  to  excuse  mesel'."  She 
spoke  in  a  loud,  distinct  voice.  "  He- 
ing,"  she  continued,  "  as  Tm,  the 
*  Lyin-in  Woman'  of  the  Sti-alh,  and 
holding,  your  leddyship,  a  responsible 
position,  having  seen  so  many  bnirns 
cum  into  the  wairld  ;  so,  although  luiv- 
ing  hml  uae  invitation  mcsel',  I  have 
made  so  bold  as  to  be  present  at  tlie 
grand  festivity  to-day.  I  wud'ua  have 
lik'd,"  she  added  with  a  grand  gesture, 
"  to  have  brought  my  excuses  to  any 
but  her  leddyship's  ser,  for  in  me  in- 
tention there  was  uae  impoliteness." 
Harry  and  h is  f rie uds  giggled ,  n iid 
Tomkins  blushed  like  a  peony.  Hap- 
pily, however,  the  pipes  immediately 
struck  up  such  a  booming  and  a  buzz- 
ing that  all  further  talk  was  impossible. 
Then  began  a  series  of  games,  in  which 
my  children,  owing  to  Smiih's  alisence, 
took  an  animated  part.  Tlicre  were 
tugs  of  war,  sugarplum  scrambles, 
sack-ntces^  and  other  delights.  lu  the 
sack-races  the  active  little  tilings,  as 
one  lady  said,  ran  like  hares.  All  the 
children  came  in  boots  "  to  honor  the 
occasion,"  I  was  informed.  13 ut  some- 
how, when  the  games  began,  all  the 
bo4>ts  were  taken  off  in  a  twinkling.  I 
was  much  struck  hy  the  great  sim- 
plicity and  a  cerlain  grand  old-world 
courtesy  iu  their  munners.     They  were 


quite  free  from  all  servility  ;  all  tiM 
while  they  paid  me  deference  but  re- 
spected themselves,  aud  preserved''  a 
tone  of  graceful  equality. 

The  pipcra  at  the  close  would  not 
receive  any  gratuity  for  their  aervices. 
**Wo  have  just  come  to  spend  iUc 
afternoon  with  the  bairns,''  was  tbcM* 
answer,  ''  and  there  is  nothing  due." 

There  w.'is  no  gormandizing  at  the ' 
tea.     Everybody  ate  what  they  wnnle<l, 
but  no  chihl   or  parent  surreptitiously 
hid    slices    of    cake    or   attempted    lo 
pocket  any  spoil  from  tlie  feast. 

At  the  end  of  all  things,  the  dominie, 
a  lean,  somewhat  pompous  '*  bodic," 
collected  an  audience  round  him  aiwl 
tendered  thanks  to  us  on  behalf  af 
the  chiidreu  and  the  parents.  Ilariy 
jerked  out  a  few  sentences  in  reply, 
but  very  shyly,  as  an  Englishman  ai- 
waya  docs ;  for  returning  thanks  has 
always  a  most  distressing  intlueiMe- 
upon  an  Englishman's  elo({uunce. 

Then  the  pipes  sounded  again  in 
martial  strain  and  led  the  little  proceft-' 
sion.  The  children  and  the  parents, 
with  a  little  murmur  of  thanks  as  they 
passed  mo,  fell  into  order,  and  without 
any  fuss  ami  with  perfect  disciplioe 
walked  down  the  drive  and  so  vanished 
out  of  sight. 

At  last  camo  the  day  for  our  depar- 
ture—  a  grpy,  still  day,  soft  and  su^" 
dued  in  colonug.  "  The  machine " 
drove  up  to  the  door  with  a  great 
LTunching  of  gravel.  Then  we  all  took 
our  places,  and  Tommy's  face  radiated 
with  joy  on  hearing  he  might  gu 
and  sit  by  the  driver.  There  was  a 
running  to  and  fro,  a  calling  nuil 
screaming.  My  umbrella  was  nearly 
forgotten,  and  the  necessary  luncheon 
basket  was  all  hut  left  behind. 

But  eventually,  in  spite  of  all  rais- 
hups  and  rural  confusion  on  tlie  part  of 
English  servants  and  Highland  retain- 
ers, we  got  under  way.  As  I  turned 
round  to  get  a  last  sight  of  the  Lodge, 
surrounded  by  its  {Scotch  tirs,  and  wilii 
its  long  stretches  of  heather  and  grass 
in  tlie  distance,  I  saw  the  little  Mc- 
(Hfods  aud  the  gillies  waving  their 
cjips  and  handkerchiefs.  Then  wo 
passed  the  corner,  aud  ^'  the  machiae  " 
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ipui'6uc(l  its  course  along  the  wild  val- 
ley. The  sun  peeped  through  the  grey 
.clpuds  i\i  iiitervulii  in  u  eofi,  regreirul 
way.  and  its  vaya  li;»hted  up  here  and 
Uiere  the  red  Lrunka  of  the  Scotcli  firs. 
The  spike.-Uke  leaflets  of  these  Iraofi 
recalled  the  color  of  the  Atlantic  far 
out  at  sea,  only  that  they  were  pow- 
/deted  by  a  silver  sheen. 
I  J  By  the  tnick-side  there  wna  stil!  a 
".fringe  of  grey  mauve  —  the  marah  scu- 
.  .bioua.  The  Uist  flower  of  the  year  was 
atill  floweiing  feebly,  In  spile  of  the 
night  frost;s. 

,  Now  and  then  a  rabbit  Bcuttlerl 
across  nur  path,  and  flashed  his  little 
white  scut  OS  he  vnuished  in  the  brush- 
wood, and  here  and  there  my  eyes 
lighted  on  the  UnlliunL  scarlet  fungi 
.  that  grow  at  the  fool  of  the  bircli- 
trees. 

We  heard  from  time  to  lime  the  eeho- 
iug  sound  of  a  shot,  which  carried  from 
liill  to  hill,  and  resounded  down  the 
valley. 

'  For  about  a  mile  we  drove  thi*ough  a 
.  great  tract  of  burnt  wood  of  young 
Scotch  flra.  The  leaves  had  not  fallen 
off  the  dead  trees,  but  remained  on,  of 
sl  warm,  redilish-brown  color;  but  llic 
posU  that  ran  alongside  of  Uie  pathway 
were  charred  and  black.  It  was  a  snd 
and  sullen  sight,  and  was  the  result  of 
a  careless  spriug  burning  of  the  heather. 
ATe  drove  on  through  this  dead  vegcta- 
tioa.  All  was  silent,  save  for  a  ehill 
breeze  that  mounifuHy  stirred  the  life- 
loss  trees  and  shivered  along  the  clemi, 
yellow  bent-gross  that  had  grown  high 
and  thick  in  the  Hunimcr.  The  place, 
io  its  de^ohiLion,  seemed  almost  a  val- 
ley of  dentil.  No  sound  greeted  our 
cai's  but  the  murmur  of  the  river  below 
and  the  crunching  of  the  pebbles  under 
the  horse's  feel.  The  children  crept 
closer  to  me  as  1  drew  the  shawls  and 
wraps  tightly  round  Ihenu 

When  we  cleared  the  melancholy 
wood  and  gained  the  main  road,  oceji- 
Hionally  a  cart  laden  with  *' peats  "  and 
the  horse  decorated  with  a  head-collar 
that  might  have  come  from  N<»rmnndy 
passed  us.  A  barelegged  child  with  n 
cow,  or  a  boy  riding  a  pony,  went  by 
:md  vanished  up  some  lonely  hill  track. 


At  last  our  long  drive  came  to  an  end, 
and  we  reached  the  little  station. 

lu  a  few  minutes  the  train  puffed  io, 
and  we  to<ik  our  places.  Tommy  called 
out  for  luncheon:  "I  is  so  hungry," 
he  cried  out.  Gerry,  only  a  year  older, 
but  much  wiser,  retorted:  "Greedy 
bay»  you  must  wait."  Then  there  fol- 
lowed a  running  to  and  fro,  a  prcaenta- 
Liou  of  grouse  to  the  station-master  on 
our  part,  and  all  the  while  a  ripple  of 
dialler  and  laughter  from  the  flsh-girls 
who  stood  on  the  platform  barelegged, 
iheir  creels  on  their  backs,  but  merry 
and  full  of  chaff,  waiting  for  the  DOZt 
train  and  watching  us. 

Then  the  train  moved  off*  quite 
gently,  as  if  travellhig  was  a  solemn, 
serious  business  —  nnthiug  jaunty,  and 
with  no  ungodly  speed.  The  guard 
gravely  whistled,  and  our  heads  were 
turned  southward.  I  sat  looking  back 
at  the  sweet,  silenl  country,  with  the 
long  stretches  of  ruah-growu  meadows 
and  moorlands,  broken  here  and  Ihere 
by  Ihe  litth;  white  houses  of  the  croftere 
iind  liliputian  patches  of  oats  and  bar- 
ley. **  What  a  gentle  Lime  of  rest  and 
quiet  I  have  had,"  I  said  to  myseU  as 
the  familiar  view  vanished  from  ni}' 
eyes  and  I  realized  that  I  waa  reluming 
Lo  busy  Engltind.  A  fuller  life  lay  be- 
fore me  in  Ihe  future,  it  was  true  ;  but 
as  the  train  sped  on  I  knew  that  I  left 
Ihc  Hielands  and  the  dear  people  who 
live  there  not  without  a  tender  regret 
and  a  greal  luuging  to  return  and  live 
amongst  them  again  next  year. 

CATII£HIK£  MiLN£&  GaSKELL. 


From  Tbo  LeUura  Hoar. 
A  MOSAIC   FACTORY. 

Mosaic  work  —  the  mosaic  which 
conies  not  from  Moses  but  from  the 
Muses,  and  would  be  more  appropri- 
ately cidled  musnic —  is  one  of  the  old- 
est of  the  decorative  arts.  It  seems  lo 
have  been  practised  by  nearly  alt  civ- 
ilised nations  past  or  present.  It  came 
from  the  East  to  Greece  ;  from  Greece 
it  made  its  way  lo  Italy,  where  it  flour- 
ished amnzingly,  chiefly  on  the  pave- 
ments ;  bv   the  Bomaus   it  was  taken 
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much  about  Uie  world,  among  other 
places  to  ConsUiniinople,  where  it  be- 
came a  peculiarly  Christian  i)raeticc  for 
the  ornaraenlation  of  church  walls  ; 
nnd  thence  it  relumed  lo  Home  ns 
IJyzanLine  or  "Greek*'  work  to  yield 
the  marvellous  decoratio!);*  which  arc 
among  the  bost-kuowu  ot  the  imperial 
city's  treasurcB.  The  masaics  of  St. 
Peter's  are  famous  the  world  over,  and 
for  yeara  there  has  been  a  mosaic  fac- 
tory on  the  roof  of  the  cathedral.  Hut 
we  need  not  go  so  far  alield  as  lo  Si. 
Peter's  to  learti  how  mosiiic  is  made, 
when  we  have  a  factory  much  closer 
horac  —  in  Batteraea,  to  wit  —  where 
everything  from  the  preliminary  design 
to  the  completed  picture  is  a  local  prod- 
uct, with  no  foreigner  having  a  liand  in 
it  from  start  to  linisb. 

There  arc  mniiy  sorts  of  mosaic,  as 
there  are  of  all  inlaid  work.  There  is 
a  mosaic  of  indunited  bricks  ;  there  Is 
the  old  paving  mosaic  of  stone  cubes ; 
there  is  the  Florentlue  mosaic  of  stone 
and  shell  cut  to  shape  and  inlaid  in 
murblc  slabs,  thu  mosaic  that  was  set 
up  by  Austin  ile  Bordeaux,  iu  the  Taj 
Mahal  at  Agra,  and  thence  spread  over 
India.  There  is  the  Koman  mosaic, 
mostly  made  of  glass,  which  ranges 
from  an  heroic  picture  on  a  wall  to  a 
tiny  landscape  in  a  Ihiger-ring,  and 
which  can  even  be  made  microscopic 
by  the  glass  being  laid  together  in  bars 
like  the  slips  of  wood  in  Tunttritlgo 
Wells  ware,  and  drawn  out  under  the 
iudueuce  of  heat  until,  like  a  wire,  it 
becomes  as  thin  as  a  silk  thmad,  from 
which   the   little  tablets  are   cut  oft  in 

ictions  with  a  pattern  on  them  so  mi- 
lute  that  it  requires  a  magnifying  glass 
to  admire  them  with.  There  is  St. 
Petersburg  mosaic,  made  entii*ely  of 
glass,  which  is  mauut'actured  in  the 
imperial  factories  there  ;  there  is  the 
Paris  mosaic  of  an  almost  identical 
material ;  and,  iu  fact,  when  we  speak 
of  mosaic  nowadays,  we  either  mean 
marble  mosaic  built  up  of  irregular 
cubes,  or  this  more  customary  vitreous 
mosaic,  which  is  of  a  much  more  laat- 
insz  **"^^  brilliant  character. 

In  Bust's  vitreous  niosnic,  as  made 
at  Battersea  and  extensively  used  in 


our  newer  public  buildings,  the  basis  is 
broken  glass,  and  the  linished  material 
is  not  unlike  the  opaque  Kgypliau  stuff 
which  lias  been  known  iu  the  arts  for 
over  live  thousaud  years.  There  has 
been  glass  in  Egypt  for  ages  continu- 
ously—  iu  the  days  of  Uie  Palimite 
caliphs  even  the  coins  were  made  of 
glass  —  and  the  translucent  vessels  rep- 
resented oil  the  Egyptian  tombs  three 
thousaud  and  more  years  before  ChriHt 
are  of  the  oldest  glass  known  in  the 
world,  dating,  indeed,  much  farther 
back  than  those  fabulous  Ph(eniciana 
whom  Pliny  s lily  says  **  are  rumored'' 
to  have  achieved  a  physical  impossibil- 
ity on  the  sands  below  Mount  Carme!  ; 
and  which  Phteuiciaus,  without  their 
qualifying  introduction,  have  found 
Ibuir  way  into  mauy  books  to  llgure  iu 
Bolemu  earnest  aa  glass's  first  discov- 
erers. 

For  white  mosaic  only  broken  opal 
is  used  as  a  base  ;  but  for  any  other 
color  any  glass  will  ilo  —  rough  or  clear, 
plate,  sheet,  or  llint,  plain,  or  stained. 
The  treatment  for  all  is  the  same,  but, 
to  avoid  confusion,  we  will  for  the  mo- 
ment betake  us  to  Battersea  Park  Road 
and  follow  the  opnl  track  with  Mr.  John 
Mooro  for  our  guide. 

Tlic  opal  is  brought  to  the  works  in 
barrow-loads  by  dealers,  who  make  a 
proiit  at  both  ends,  being  generally 
paid  for  removing  it  as  waste,  and  al- 
ways jmld  for  delivering  it  as  "  cuUet." 
It  consists  of  broken  gas-globes,  lamp- 
shades, and  shop  tablets,  familiar 
enough  for  its  pleasing  appearance  and 
liability  lo  breakage,  and  owing  Ha 
color  to  aluminale  of  soda,  or  arscnious 
acid,  or  perhaps  cryolite,  or  whatever 
tnuy  be  the  latest  device  for  cheaply 
producing  a  glass  that  resembles  white 
porcelain  iu  everything  but  fracture. 

This  opal  cullet  when  required  for 
use  is  carefully  washed  and  picked  over 
to  elimiiuite  every  piece  that  may  have 
a  vestige  of  color  on  it,  nnd  it  is  then 
entrusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
grinding  mill,  on  much  the  same  lines 
as  a  mincing  machine.  This  mill,  which 
is  driven  l>y  a  gas  engine,  consists  es- 
sentially of  a  hopper,  into  which  the 
cullet  is    thrown  \   a  revolviug   set   of 
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knives  by  which  it  is  minced  ;  and  a 
shoot  through  which  it  is  delivered. 
The  knives  are  fixed  in  a  wheel  as  if 
they  were  (lie  rays  of  a  star,  and  are 
bars  of  hard  steel  about  six  Luches  loiij;, 
oblong  in  section,  which  are  expected 
to  grind  up  ten  tons  of  metal  before 
they  are  reduced  to  uselessneas  in  Llie 
form  of  rounded  spikes  like  the  teeth 
of  a  harrow.  Tlic  glass  is  ground  by 
them  into  a  coarse,  irregular,  flaky 
powder,  fine  enough  to  stand  mixture 
with  silver  sand  and  give  a  homogene- 
ous, glassy  jelly  when  fused  with  it  in 
the  fervent  heat  of  the  meltiug-pot. 
The  powdered  cuUct  is  mixed  with  the 
silver  saudf  from  which  all  trace  of  irou 
has  been  washed  away,  in  a  sort  of 
baker's  trough  ;  and  with  it  is  blended 
a  liltle  metallic  oxide  to  give  the  tint  it 
is  desired  to  attain,  in  what  wc  may 
with  all  due  respect  describe  us  the 
pancake. 

The  next  step  is  the  cooking.  The 
mixture  is  placed  in  a  skiule-shaped 
pot  which  conies  from  the  Moz-gan 
works  on  the  rivemde,  known  by  the 
clock-tower  to  every  South  Londoner  ; 
and  these  pols,  after  much  preliminary 
warming,  are  set  iu  a  furnace  of  the 
usual  glass  -  works  type,  *'  siege," 
"cave,"  and  all  complete  ;  in  fact,  at 
this  stage  the  makiugof  mosaic  is  iden- 
tical with  the  process  of  making  glass 
as  practised  at  Stourbridge  and  else- 
where. Kasily  imaginable  arc  the  tre- 
mendous Ore,  the  concentrated  heat, 
the  clear  glow  and  blinding  spurts  of 
flame,  the  flagged  floors  and  scanlily 
clothed  men,  steamiug  and  pei-spinng, 
stoking  and  prying  amid  plica  of  coke 
aud  ember  and  clinker ;  and  ihe  fiery 
accessories  and  incidentals  warming  up 
occasionally  into  that  hottest  of  all 
tasks,  removing  a  worn-out  pot  from  Its 
place  on  the  almost  melting  "siege." 
It  is  oue  of  tlie  sultriest  of  sigliL**,  and 
strikingly  picturesque  in  its  Hembrandt- 
ish  play  of  Hickeriug  flame  and  varying 
gloom  amid  which  daylight  and  fire- 
light strive  for  mastery  ;  aud  there  is 
nothing  cool  about  it  except  the  order 
and  metlio<l  necessary  for  success,  for 
once  the  fire  is  lighted  it  is  never  let  go 
out,  and  any  hitch  or  stoppage  would 


be  a  waste  of  energy  too  expensive  to 
be  profitable  or  even  allowable. 

As  it  is  with  the  opal,  so  is  it  with 
the  colored  nmtcrial,  nil  of  which  con- 
sists of  certain  proportions  of  ground 
cullct  and  stiver  sand  and  coloring 
powders,  mostly  oxides,  cupric  and 
otherwise,  accustomed  at  certain  tem- 
peratures, and  at  different  periods  un- 
der such  temperatures,  to  give  certain 
shades  and  tones  out  of  the  twenty-five 
thousand  varied  hues  which  form  the 
gamut  of  the  complete  mosaic-mnker. 
Accustomed,  be  it  noted,  for  nothing  is 
absolutely  trustworthy  iu  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass,  which  resembles  cooking 
in  nothing  so  much  as  the  prevalence 
of  the  unexpected,  dependent  on  the 
humor  aud  skill  of  the  individual  artist, 
who  has  to  trust  to  feci  aud  look,  and 
not  to  thermometers,  to  ensure  the 
boiliug  being  done  to  a  turn. 

When  the  desired  color  and  consist- 
ency are  obtained,  which  may  not  be 
until  the  pot  Ii;ls  beeu  some  fourteeo 
hours  in  the  furnace,  an  iroti  bar  about 
five  feet  long  is  heated  at  the  tip  and 
introduced  into  tlie  molten  glass  for  a 
blob  of  the  glowing  jelly  to  be  "gath- 
ered" thereon,  much  as  you  would  take 
out  some  treacle  on  tiic  point  of  a  stick. 
The  blob  Is  rolled  about  on  a  *'  marver  " 
to  i-oughly  shape  it,  just  as  is  done  In  a 
glass  factory,  and  it  is  then  laid  on  the 
bed  of  a  screw-press  adjusted  to  a 
nicely,  and  (hjwn  on  it  comes  the 
plateu,  squeezing  it  so  as  to  form  a 
round  or  square  cake,  divided  by  cross 
furrows  which  make  it  look  like  a  slab 
of  8Wect3tuiX  ready  to  bo  broken  into 
t.-vbh'ts. 

The  cooling  of  the  cakes  is  a  leisurely 
process,  extending  over  some  eight  or 
ten  hours.  Six  dozen,  all  hot,  arc 
packed  into  a  four-whoeled  irou  truck 
standing  in  the  "lear"  close  by.  The 
lear  is  the  annealing  oveu,  a  long  tun- 
nel with  a  fire  at  one  end  giving  ihe 
same  temperature  as  that  of  the  cakes 
at  the  time  of  their  introduction,  and 
open  to  the  outer  uir  at  tlic  other. 
Along  the  floor  of  the  tunnel  is  a  line 
of  rails  on  which  the  train  of  trucks  is 
run,  the  trucks  being  hooked  one  be- 
hind   the     other    and    slowly    hauled 
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through  by  mcaDs  of  a  winch.  Simple 
flB  it  seciue,  auncallng  requires  altea- 
tiou.  The  principle  is  that  the  interior 
of  the  glass  shoald  cool  at  the  same 
Tftle  as  the  outside,  for  if  the  outside 
cools  more  quickly  than  the  mass  a 
series  of  stniins  is  set  up  which  may 
result  in  the  cnicklug  of  the  cake.  If 
the  tcmpcmturo  is  too  high  to  begin 
with,  the  cakes  will  fuse  together  ;  if  it 
is  too  low  they  will  beconiu  brittle  ;  if  it 
falls  suddenly  nt  any  time  during  the 
tunnel  journey,  a  whole  truckluad  nmy 
be  rendered  useless ;  and  so  it.  comes 
about  that  there  is  a  strong  percentage 
of  failures,  which  on  emergence  into 
the  daylight  have  to  be  sorted  out  and 
returned  to  the  pot.  The  perfect  ma- 
terial Is  a  hard,  tough,  glassy  c^ikc, 
about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  or  nine 
inches  on  the  side  of  the  square,  cut  up 
into  inch  squares  by  parallel  grooves 
crossing  at  right  angles. 

These  cakes  are  of  two  qualities  and 
thicknesses.  Those  from  which  wall 
decorations  are  to  be  miutc  are  threu- 
BLXteentlis  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are 
practically  pure  op:uiue  ghiss  ;  those 
from  which  the  Houriug  is  to  come  are 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  are  of  a  much 
denser  and  duller  character  owing  to 
the  large  proportion  of  sand  in  the 
mixture,  which  exceeding  sandiuess  it 
is  that  g^ves  the  grip  to  the  feet,  and 
makes  mosaic  flooring  so  much  easier 
and  less  tiring  to  walk  on  than  tiles,  or 
even  polished  wood. 

The  cakes  are  sorted  out  according  to 
color  and  stored  away  in  Idns.  They 
are  of  the  same  texture  all  through,  but 
sometimes,  owing  to  a  slight  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  upper  and 
lower  plates  of  the  press,  or  some  other 
cause,  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces 
axe  of  slightly  different  shades,  a  stAtu 
of  things  not  entirely  accidental,  for  it  ia 
these  aUuo6t  iuii>erceptible  differences 
which  come  in  so  useful  in  drapery  and 
other  subjects,  and  give  the  duished 
work  its  artistic  value. 

As  the  colors  arc  wanted  the  cakes 
are  chipped  off  iuto  tesserie.  The 
process  of  cutting  is  simple  enough  to 
ioi>k  at.  A  block  of  iron  with  square 
sides  is  rested  on  a  table  ;  the  edge  of 


the  cake  is  laid  on  the  edge  of  the 
block,  and  a  tap  with  an  *^  axe,"  a 
curiously  shaped  short-handled  ham- 
mer, like  a  segment  of  a  circle  in  shape, 
heavy  and  sharp-edged,  is  given  ;  and 
gradually,  chip  by  chip,  the  cake  is 
broken  up  into  squares  an  inch  or  half 
an  inch  across.  This  chipping  is  not  a 
rapid  process.  Even  a  skilful  hand  can 
only  cut  enough  to  cover  a  square  yard 
in  a  day,  but  then  he  can  chip  into  auy 
sliape  or  size  that  may  be  required, 
acuLe-angled  or  obtuse-angled,  rectan- 
gular or  otherwise  ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  do  this  with  such  a  substance,  as  the 
unpractised  hand  soon  discovers,  owing 
to  the  toughness  and  ahelUlike  fracture 
of  the  gloss,  which  will  not  always  fol- 
low the  line  of  the  grooves,  although  it 
is  much  assisted  by  them. 

Such  is  the  process  adopted  for  all 
the  material  except  the  gold  or  silver 
stuff.  Fur  gold  a  special  cake  is  made 
a  liLlle  Lhirnier  than  the  rest,  and  of  a 
rich  chocolute-browu  color.  This  is 
coated  with  a  varnish  and  covered  with 
leaf  gold,  which  is  burnt  in  as  in  the 
uvery-day  painted  glass  trade.  The 
silver  cakes  are  prepared  in  the 
same  way,  although  silver  is  rarely  used 
owing  to  its  weakness  in  decoration. 
Every  other  color  is  got  in  the  melting- 
poL  after  a  cookiug  of  some  fourteen 
iioni*s  or  so,  the  tints  being  chiefly  due 
to  iron  or  manganese,  or,  to  a  greater 
extern.,  copper — the  most  useful  of 
nielals,  which  will  give  red,  blue,  or 
green,  according  to  qminLity  and  tem- 
pemture  —  and,  to  a  smaller  extent, 
cobalt,  which  is  so  powerful  a  dye  that 
even  a  few  grains  will  color  a  potful. 

And  now,  having  got  our  lesserw, 
whidi  some  call  ''  smalls,-'  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  put  ttieiu  together  ;  and  as  our 
representative  design  for  mural  work, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  three 
tigures  which  have  recently  been  placed 
in  a  church  at  Cuterham  in  Surrey,  and 
which  are  notable,  tirst,  for  their  excel- 
lence, and,  secondly,  for  the  contrast 
they  afford  with  the  ancient  wall  deco- 
ration at  Chaldon  close  by,  and  which 
all  unttquarics  know  so  well, 

it  is  not  every  design  that  will  lend 
itttclf   readily  to  treatrouut  in   mosaic. 
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The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  greater  in 
figure  subjects  tbaii  in  matters  more  or 
]eKS  geometrical,  aud  Uiua  it  is  thnt 
.while  geometrical  designs  are  drawn  to 
scale,  designs  fur  Ugures  are  usually 
full  «iz€,  just  as  Raffaelle  drew  his  car- 
toous  full  size  for  the  tapestry  it  was 
intended  to  copy  from  Ihem.  Mr.  Mill- 
sou's  cartoons,  are  noaily  eight  feet 
high,  and  are  as  bold  and  pleasing  as 
drawings  as  their  rendering  is  in  mo- 
■jaaic. 

'he  fii-flt  stop  is  the  ti-acing  of  the 
lign,  which,  if  it  be  to  scale,  has  to 
be  enlarged  to  full  size  on  tracing  pa- 
per. From  this  outline  tracing  placed 
face  downwards  a  transfer  is  made 
with  carbonic  paper  in  the  same  way  as 
A  shopman  "manifolds"  his  bills.  In 
this  way  a  reversed  copy  ia  obtained 
%vhich  is  parted  in  suctions  on  to  pieces 
of  cardboard  or  strawhoard  sullicienLly 
strong  to  be  worked  upon^  and  to  sLaml 
the  weight  of  the  tesserie  that  are  to  be 
stuck   down   on   to   them   in   the   next 

Me. 

E^hen  these  strawboard  templates 
fire  all  prepared,  one  of  them  is  laid  on 
a  flat  table  of  slate  and  smeared  with  a 
sticky  substance  that  looks  like  glue 
and  treacle.  The  original  design  is 
liung  up  close  at  hand,  and  the  nicn  set 
to  work,  like  a  child  with  a  box  of 
bricks,  to  choose  the  tesserie  that  seem 
to  match  the  original  in  color,  aud  bit 
by  bit  they  build  up  the  picture  ;  but, 
unlike  the  child,  they  build  their  pic- 
ture up  face  downwards,  and  their  art 
consists  not  only  in  matching  colors, 
but  iu  sticking  down  tlie  little  pieces  of 
glass  far  enough  apart  for  the  cement 
that  is  comiug  to  Hnd  its  way  between, 
and  not  too  far  apart  or  too  near  to- 
gether to  spoil  tlio  look  of  the  patch- 
work. Section  after  scctiou  is  built  up 
face  downwartls  in  this  way,  until  the 
picture  is  complete,  all  but  any  large 
area  of  background  of  one  color,  which, 
sometimes  in  wall  work  aud  always  in 
floor  work,  is  filled  in  direct  at  a  later 
stage. 

AVhen  all  is  ready  for  lixtng,  the  sec- 
tions on  the  strawboard  an<l  Mr-  "  ran- 
dom "  stuff,  if  any,  used  for  llHing  in 
the  backsround  arc   taken   with  aumc 


Portland  cement  to  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions ;  and  there,  on  a  bed  of  cement 
uu  inch  aud  a  half  deep,  the  tesbertc, 
paper  side  outwards,  arc  placed  and 
pressed  so  that  the  cement  works  its 
way  up  into  tho  spaces  between  them. 
^Vhen  the  lesserte  are  properly  lev- 
elled and  set  they  are  left  to  dry,  and 
then  tho  temporary  backing  of  straw- 
board  ou  which  thuy  were  arranged  is 
stripped  away,  and  a  Hnal  coat  of  thin 
cement  run  over  to  (Ul  in  what  stray 
interstices  may  be  left,  and  the  whole 
picture  is  wiished  over  to  leave  it  clean 
and  solid. 

And  either  on  the  wall  or  on  the  floor 
it  seems  to  be  indestructible.  Twenty 
years  and  more  ago  this  mosaic  was 
used  In  South  Kensington  Museum, 
and  it  ts  still  as  good  as  ever ;  it  has 
been  used  at  Windsor  Castle,  at  Marl- 
borough ilouse,  at  Sandringham,  in 
ni!)ny  municipal  buildings,  and  recently, 
and  largely,  in  the  Imperial  Institute  ; 
and  everywhere  it  has  given  no  signs 
of  deterioration,  and  is  noticeable  for 
its  decorative  effect  and  its  freedom 
from  slipperiness,  due,  as  above  hinted, 
to  its  peculiar  composition,  and  also  in 
no  slight  measure  to  its  thin  boundaries 
of  cement. 

Of  course  it  is  not  the  only  mosaic. 
Marble  mosaic  is  also  extensively  used, 
iu  which  the  tesserse  are  chipped  into 
cubes  from  slabs  sawn  from  blocks, 
these  cubes  being  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way  as  the  smalts,  being  stuck 
face  downwards  on  to  thick  paper,  and 
eventually  bedded  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  others.  But  in  the  Ihial  stage 
there  is  a  difference,  for  whereas  the 
marble  is  ground  smooth  and  level  with 
a**  rtoat,'^  the  vitreous  has  to  be  pressed 
level  while  the  cement  is  wet,  the  grind- 
ing down  of  a  gloss  by  manual  labor 
being  for  all  practical  purposes  labor 
iu  vain. 


Frnru  MaomlUaii'it  Magasti)*. 
THE  PEKPKTUAl.  CUUATK. 

Thk  church  belonging  to  the  little 
seaside  parish  in  which  m}'  boyhoo<l 
was  passed  stood  amidst  green  fields  a 
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mile  or  two  away  from  ilic  sen.  It  had 
been  ongiuoliy  a  liny  buildiuir,  whose 
cliief  chiiiii  tu  notice  was  the  quaint 
little  Saxon  iwrch  under  wliich  su-nni;e 
autiqunrics  might  oocnMonally  he  seen 
nncouthly  gesticulating  to  the  adniim- 
lioD  of  the  nalives.  In  my  time  the 
gliuipses  of  the  old  structure  which  the 
•^iant  yew-trees,  beneath  whose  boughs 
slumbered  tlie  farmers  and  tishermen 
and  the  fishermen-fanners  (for  the 
trades  were  frequently  combined)  of 
past  generations,  grud;^iugly  permitted 
to  worahippei-s  approaching  by  llie  Held 
path,  were  rather  misleading.  8uch  of 
Ihc  antiquaries  aforesaid  who  chauccd 
to  be  ac<iuaintcd  with  Virgil  may  even 
have  recalled  iu  their  disappointment 
the  poet's  description  of  Scylla  :  — 

A  beAuleous  maid  above,  but  magic  arts 
With  barking  dogs  deformed   her  nether 
parts. 

The  seaside  village  had  once  aspired 
to  become  a  watering-place,  and  the 
churchwardens  had  undertaken  the 
4luty  of  providing  the  additional  accom- 
modation for  which  it  was  hoped  that 
visitors  would  soou  be  eagerly  compet- 
ing. Having  no  genius  Uke  Scott  at 
their  call,  or  indeed  any  money  to  pay 
him  with,  and  being  therefore  left  to 
their  own  resources  (which  they  no 
doubt  considered  equal  to  the  occn- 
aion),  these  officials  ran  out  at  the  l>ack 
oC  the  ohl  cljurch  a  square  i»rick  build- 
ing, which  Lhey  crowned  widi  a  slati* 
roof.  This  triumph  of  churchwardens' 
Oolhic  was  invisible  to  those  who  ap- 
proached from  the  lields,  and  a  cold 
shiver  of  disappointment  struck  the 
new-comer  when  the  sacrilege  was  first 
apparent.  About  four-tifths  of  the 
church  was  brand  new,  so  that  the  nar- 
row slice  of  the  original  atone  building 
was  almost  lost  iu  the  new  temple  of 
bricks  and  mort4\r.  A  gallery  sup- 
ported l>y  iron  props  ran  round  the  new 
interior,  and  part  of  this,  which  resem- 
bled ft  bow-window  turned  inwanh, 
was  appropriated  to  the  organiKt,  the 
orgjm,  and  the  choir.  The  org;in  was 
A  '*  grinder/*  and  required  no  great 
amount  of  skill  in  the  manipulator. 
Ifot  that  that  was  the  opiuiou  of  tlie 


gcntlcmnu  (in  private  life  the  village 
grocer)  who  did  us  the  honoi-  of  tnrn- 
iug  the  handlo.  To  him,  what  some 
might  consider  a  mere  matter  of  rou- 
tine, was  an  importiini  ceremony  par- 
taking almost  of  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament ;  the  part  of  his  religion 
which  moved  him  most,  and  which  he 
tliouglit  should  chicrty  move  oLhere. 
'' TIk'ui  sermons  is  all  very  well,"  he 
would  say,  "but  give  me  my  muHic." 
A  gilt-lcltered  inscription  affixed  to  the 
front  of  the  organ-loft  liandedtlown  to 
ft  grntefid,  or  possibly  pilloried  for  a 
thankiesa  and  derisive  posterity  the 
names  of  the  two  worthies  who  hud 
provided  this  nch  treat  for  future  an- 
tiquaries. 

Our  i)ew  was  a  large  square  one  in 
the  new  part  of  the  church,  and  ap- 
proached by  n  Higlit  of  stone  steps. 
For  some  itisoruLihle  reason  the  new 
building  was  located  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  old  one.  The  old  chancel, 
which  by  some  miracle  had  escaped 
intact,  ran  on  by  itself  when  the  new 
part  was  done  with,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  ca\'e  whence  the  niinisler'a  voice  was 
wont  to  issue  with  a  strangely  muffled 
sound.  We  in  the  new  church  had  to 
wail  for  its  tardy  arrival  round  the 
corner  (where  it  sometimes  met  with  a 
gust  of  wind  which  blew  it  back  again) 
before  we  could  **  respond."  The  re- 
mainder of  the  old  part  of  the  church 
WHS  given  up  to  an  enormous  *'  church- 
ing-pew  "  (which  I  remember  to  have 
been  iu  coitKtant  requisitiou),  and  the 
most  elaborate  form  of  **  three-decker" 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  goo<l  fortune 
to  meet  with.  That  it  was  of  excep- 
tional height  will  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  though  it  started  from  the  pit 
of  the  old  church,  and  had  therefore 
got  up  lo  the  knees,  as  il  were,  before 
it  became  visible  to  the  occupants  of 
the  new  building,  it  still  managed  to 
make  a  very  respectable  show.  Com- 
mencing with  A  square  box  for  the 
clurk,  the  edifice  waa  continued  by  a 
large,  double  reading-desk  atlapted  to 
acconimodnLe  two  parsons,  the  chief 
and  [lib  subordinate,  onu  of  whom  re- 
posed in  turn  in  *Mlher  corner.  To  this 
succeeded  the  pulpit,  reached  by  quite 
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(who  though  not  much  considered  were 
yet  far  from  Iinviag  reached  the  lower 
depth  of  their  preseut  degnulation) 
occupied  scats  a  little  removed  from 
the  quality  aad  from  the  naval  and  mil- 
itary dcparlniGntB.  Tlie  Bailors  used  to 
lounge  in  lu  their  rough  jackets,  look- 
ing much  too  lai*ge  for  the  church. 
When  they  stood  up  in  their  allotted 
portion  of  the  gallery  their  heads  al- 
nio«it  touched  the  ceiling  or  upper  deck, 
which,  1  suppose,  suited  them  Lo  a  T. 
Somehow  or  other  they  seemed  to 
hriiig  in  the  murmur  of  the  sea  ;  per- 
haps they  carried  it  about  with  them 
as  scashells  do.  The  bees  in  summer 
used  to  come  humming  lu  through  the 
open  windows,  and  the  effect  altogether 
on  warm  afternoons  was  decidedly 
ilrowsy.  ^8  a  rule  people  used  to 
slumber  peacefully  during  the  after- 
noun  service  ;  but  to  this  there  were 
the  usual  exceptions.  It  was  indeed 
ou  one  of  these  drowsy  afternoons, 
)>elug  home  from  school  for  the  holi- 
days,  that,  instead  of  yielding  to  the 
slumbrous  intiucnces  of  the  place  aud 
hour,  I  sat  up  vci*y  straight  on  my 
seat,  having  just  discovered  that  I  was 
in  love.  The  object  of  my  youthful 
nffcclions  was  the  daughter  of  a  little 
neighboring  squire  whose  village  was 
without  a  church,  aud  whose  family 
therefore  used  frequently  to  attend  ser- 
vice at  out's.  Miss  Julia  Barton  was  a 
great  friend  of  my  sisters,  and  it  was 
her  custom  on  Sunday,  after  assisting 
in  the  choir,  to  dine  at  our  Iiouse 
between  the  services.  Not  that  I 
thought  she  "assisted"  iu  tlie  choir  ; 
U>  me  she  was  the  choir.  I  used  to 
gaze  nipturously  on  her  charming  face 
while  it  remained  above  the  horizon, 
and  when  it  sank  (as  it  used  to  at  inter- 
vals) below  the  green  baize  curtain 
that  embellished  the  front  of  the 
organ-loft,  I  would  fix  my  eyes  fou<lly 
on  the  spot  where  it  went  down,  and 
wlience  it  might  be  expected  sooner  or 
later  (I  always  fancied  it  later)  lo 
emerge.  I  have  outlived  many  illu- 
sions, hut  I  still  believe  her  to  have 
been  the  most  charming  gtrl  in  the 
world.      She    was     sweet     (oh,     how 


a  long  flight  of  rather  crazy-looking 
stairs,  and  placed  immediately  under  a 
vast  **  sounding-board '*  which  swung 
by  a  chain  from  a  hook  more  or  less 
securely  fixed  in  the  flat  plaster  ceiling. 
The  thought  of  that  sounding-board  — 
supposing  it  to  have  been  solid  (which 
I  doubt)  and  to  have  broken  away  from 
its  moorings,  it  would  have  flattened  an 
average  incumbent  into  a  wafer  —  nmst 
have  played  sad  havoc  with  the  ideas 
of  oven  the  coolest  clerical  Damocles. 

The  congregation,  like  tlic  church, 
was  rather  mLxed.  We  began  with  a 
duke,  then  dropped  down  to  half  a 
score  or  so  of  admirals,  and  an  equal 
number  of  post-captains,  so  called  I 
suppose  from  their  having  no  posts. 
Then  came  a  military  oflicial  of  some 
sort  with  a  red  nose  aud  collar  lo 
match,  and  after  liim  the  smaller  fry. 
A  little  squire  with  a  big  family  had  a 
pew  in  the  old  part  adjoining  the  chim- 
cel.  We  children  used  to  peep  over 
our  boundary  fence  —  save  at  Christ- 
mas time  when  the  sprigs  of  holly  with 
which  the  top  of  it  was  adorned  by  the 
beadle  converted  it  into  a  prickly  hedge 
—  and  watch  them  at  their  devotions 
far  below  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 
In  ilie  summer  time  the  cockney  vis- 
itors used  to  attend  for  tlie  express 
purpose  of  stmiug  at  the  duke.  They 
would  sit  in  rows  on  the  steps— the 
local  gentry  as  a  rule  declining  to  ad- 
mit U)em  into  their  pews — with,  so  lo 
speak,  cocked  eye-glasses  ready  to  let 
off  appreciative  glances  so  soon  as  the 
great  man  made  his  appearance.  (Jur 
duko  was  very  deaf,  and  used  politely 
to  fix  a  patent  arrangement  in  his  ear 
when  the  pai-suu  took  his  position  un- 
der the  sounding-board.  This  done  he 
would  go  quietly  off  to  sleep.  He  was 
very  good-natured,  and  did  his  best  to 
acconnnodate  gazers,  but  his  capacity 
was  (in  this  case  uuly)  limited.  He 
used  lo  wear  wljite  trousei-s  and  a 
spencer.  A  spencer  was  a  sort  of  Eton 
jacket  worn  over  a  long  coat.  I  have 
never  seen  any  one  in  a  spencer  since, 
from  which  I  conclude  that  Ihelr  day 
is  over.  Most  certainly  there  are  no 
men  like  our  duke  left  to  wear  them. 

Grocers,    butchers,    bakers,   farmers  >  sweet !)  seventeen,  tall  and  fair,  with 
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the  bluest  of  blue  eyes.  She  wore  her 
brown  hair  arrauged  in  the  broad  side- 
plaits  wliich  ircre  then  the  fiishioii,  at 
least  in  the  country.  No  doubt  she 
matle  merry  (she  was  always  making 
merry)  at  ray  expen«e  ;  but  I  did  not 
know  it,  and  if  1  had  known,  Rhould 
not  have  cared,  I  was  utterly  unmind- 
ful of  the  wide  gap  between  a  girl  of 
eerenteeu  and  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and 
saw  nothing  in  the  least  absurd  in  my 
devotion. 

When  poets  siag  the  delights  of  love 
they  are  not  generally  supposed  to  be 
alluding  to  "calf"  love;  yet  I  doubt 
whether  that  phase  of  the  passion  de- 
serves Uie  contempt  which  is  so  fre- 
quently all  the  notice  bestowed  on  it. 
Possibly  a  poet,  or  a  writer  of  prose, 
wearied  with  depicting  the  endless  joys 
or  sorrows  of  mature  lovers  might  find 
a  little  labor  spent  in  portraying  it  not 
unrewarded.  The  boyish  victim  feels 
a  rapture  that  be  is  probably  not  des- 
tined to  experience  again.  The  sensa- 
tions that  crowd  his  young  bosom  arc 
as  strange  as  be  finds  them  pleasing, 
and  ho  has  not  at  first  auy  idea  as  to 
what  aits  him.  On  future  occasions 
tbo  experienced  youth  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  name  the  weapon  wherewitli  he 
has  been  wounded.  Next  time  there 
may  be,  there  arc  sure  to  be,  selfisli  de- 
sires ;  now  there  is  but  a  duty  to  per- 
form, to  lay  the  liny  offering  (a  poor 
thing,  but  his  best)  on  a  porhfips  not 
totally  unaccustomed  shrine. 

Men  have  long  since  grown  to  be  Loo 
clever  and  loo  wise  to  see  perfection 
anywhere ;  but  Julia  was  perfection 
to  me,  aud  for  several  happy  weeks 
I  fluttered  gaily  about  tlie  candle.  I 
escorted  her  from  church,  sat  next  her 
at  dinner,  aud  on  one  or  two  occasions 
-was  even  permitted  to  accompany  hor 
Lome  in  the  evenings.  I  devoutly 
wished  (**  now  I  am  further  off  from 
heaven  than  when  I  waa  a  boy  ")  that 
there  were  six  Sundays  in  the  week  in- 
stead of  one.  But  the  sweeter  the 
dream  the  ruder  often  is  the  wakening. 
I  shall  not  have  written  in  vain  if  I 
succeed  in  impressing  upon  young 
ladies  of  seventeen  that  boys  of  four- 
teen   are  not  (perhaps  I    should  say 


were  not)  always  absolutely  destitute 
of  feeling. 

Our  parson  was  neither  rector,  vicar 
nor  curate.  Like  his  parish  he  was  a 
sort  of  nondescript ;  neither  Tish  nor 
fowl.  Men  called  him  a  Perpetual 
Curate.  It  is  now  so  long  since  I  have 
met  with  any  one  holdiug  tliat  particu- 
lar eccle.siitstical  rank  that  I  pre-sume 
that,  like  other  aud  possibly  better 
things,  Lite  Perpetual  Curate  has  been 
for  some  reason,  good  or  insuflicieut, 
abolished.  It  is  passing  strange  that  I 
can  recall  no  other  custom  or  institu- 
tion however  useless  over  whose  grave 
some  laudator  temporis  acti  has  not 
been  ready  to  shed  a  tear.  Why  he 
was  called  Perpetual  I  liave  never 
been  able  to  guess.  The  fact  of  the 
race  having  perished  is  proof  snfflcient 
that  the  title  was  a  misnomer.  Our 
Perpetual  Curate  was  a  short,  com- 
mon-looking, middle-aged  man  with  a 
freckled  face  aud  a  snub  nose.  liis 
most  striking  personal  characteristics 
wci-e  an  inordinate  appetite  for  snuff 
aud  a  craving  for  small  beer,  a  jug  of 
which  beverage  used  to  accompany  him 
to  his  bedroom  when  he  sought  repose. 
It  was  probably  not  his  fault  that  his 
regulation  black  clothes  were  always 
extremely  shabby,  and  shone  not  with 
newness.  He  lived,  as  also  had  been 
the  custom  for  the  movable  Perpetuals 
who  had  preceded  him,  over  the 
bakci'^s  shop  at  the  fishing-end  of  the 
village,  no  rectory,  vicarage,  or  pai-son- 
age  having  been  provided  for  his  ac- 
commodation, nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
of  these  words  would  have  rightly  de- 
scribed his  professional  domicile,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  had  one.  I  had 
enjoyed  my  dream  of  happiness  but  for 
a  few  short  weeks  when  it  appeared 
to  strike  the  Perpetual  that  the  walk 
to  and  from  the  baker^s  shop  between 
the  Bervicea  in  hot  weather  was  a  work 
of  snpci*erogalion.  Possibly  (very  pos- 
sibly, I  think),  the  place  was  stuffy 
when  he  got  there,  and  he  may  al.so 
have  found  it  dull.  There  may  have 
beeu  moments  wlieu  self-communion, 
even  with  a  Perpetual  Curate  was 
scarcely  a  joy.  Whatever  the  reason, 
he  shortly  became  a  constant  gueat  at 
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our  early  Suuclay  diuiiei-s.  I  forget 
whellicr  it  was  ou  liis  secuiid  or  lliinl 
nppt'jirance  that  be  coolly  wedged  liim- 
Bolf  hk  bulwecu  me  and  my  oliurtti^r^ 
and  engaged  lior  with  an  elojdiiiruine! 
airinesB,  for  which  1  was  enLiroly  unpre- 
pared, in  gay  and  uuparochiul  snuiU 
talk.  I  had  lui  uneasy  laugh  or  two  in 
my  sleeve  at  hi.s  elderly  gaiiiboh  ;  but 
I  shall  never  forjjet  my  feelinjjs  wbf  a  a 
few  weeks  later  my  mother  anuouiiued 
(as  if  it  was  a  matter  in  which  I  cuuid 
have  little  or  no  interest)  that  Julia 
and  the  I'erpetual  were  eiijjaged.  If  I 
have  never  felt  as  shocked,  I  have  cer- 
tainly seldom  felt  as  foolish  as  on  that 
occasion.  However,  tliere  wjis  no  help 
for  it.  I  went  hack  to  Rchool  in  due 
course,  and  if  I  did  not  quickly  recover 
from  the  blow  I  had  at  least  sense 
enough  to  bow  to  the  inevitable. 

Yejira,  \ow^  years  passed  before  I 
fcaw  the  fortunate  brideiffoom  a-^ain, 
lu  the  interval  1  am  greatly  afraid  that 
**  there  hud  been  many  other  lodgei-s  in 
my  heart**  most  secret  cell"  once  oc- 
cupied by  the  divine  Julia.  I  have  uo 
doubt  that  it  was  chiefly  due  to  his 
wife's  charmin;,'  manners  and  appear- 
nucc  —  for  a  beautiful  woman  lias  in 
all  ages  been  the  best  of  all  canvassers 
—  that  shortly  after  bia  marriage  the 
Perpetual  was  presented  to  a  good  liv- 
ing in  a  distant  part  of  the  county.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  was  actually  a 
desired  guest  at  the  palace,  and  at  the 
houses  of  tlie  local  aristocracy.  People 
arc  said  (some  people,  that  is)  to  im- 
prove with  prosperity,  and  this  may 
occasionally  be  the  case.  More  often, 
no  doubt,  it  is  the  w;iy  of  the  world  to 
excuse,  or  even  to  admire,  in  prosper- 
ous people  the  erroi*a  and  vulgarities 
which  were  noticeable, and  unpleasant, 
in  the  days  of  their  indigence.  Of  old 
nobody  had  seemed  to  think  him  any- 
Uiing  out  of  the  way  save  in  being 
duller  and  snuffier  than  the  majority. 
But  to  have  been  able  U*  win  the  affec- 
tions (as  T  suppose  he  did)  of  such  a 
charming  woman  was  proof  positive  of 
the  possession  of  something,  albeit  in- 
visible, above  the  common.  I  am  sure 
1  have  earnestly  tried  to  be  fair. 

One  day  I  unexpectedly  found   my- 


self in  the  neighborhood  of  my  ancient 
tiame,  and  of  course  lost  no  time  in 
calling.  While  I  was  talking  to  Julia 
(who  looked  ulmust  as  young  and 
olinnning  as  ever)  and  her  hnt^band, 
three  fino  youngsters  came  into  tlitr 
room.  I  might  liave  left  with  the  im- 
pression !hat  I  had  seen  the  whole 
funiily,  but  ou  a  sudden  an  awful 
noise,  as  if  the  house  whs  falling,  wn* 
heanl  nverhead,  followed  quickly  by  tho 
sounds  of  ihfaiil  weeping. 

*'Ah!'*  exclaimed  the  ex-Perpetual 
with  a  sigh.  a»  his  wife  rushed  hur- 
riedly from  the  room,  "there  are  dve 
more  up-9tRir>*." 

I  never  for^ravc  him  that  si<;h. 
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Ai-TER  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  bad 
succeeded  in  effecting  her  escape  from 
the  grim  ol<l  fortrcMS  of  Lochleven, 
when  a  furlong  from  the  .shore,  her 
deliverer,  Willie  Douglas,  threw  the 
keys  which  had  brought  her  lusr  sighed- 
for  freedom  into  the  watera  of  the  lake. 
There  they  lay  till  the  dry  summer  of 
ISOo,  when  a  boy  named  William  Ilon- 
eynian,  while  strolling  ou  \\»  banks, 
picked  up  a  bunch  of  rtve  keys,  large 
and  small,  described  as  being  of  "an- 
tique workmanship,  and  fjtstt^ned  by 
an  iron  ring,  wfiich  mouldered  away 
when  rubbed  by  the  hand.''  These  the 
tinder  thoughtfully  carried  to  the  par- 
ish schoolmaster,  Mr.  John  Tayloiv 
who  immediately  forwardi^d  them  to 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  Iieretlitary  keeper 
of  Lochleveu  Caalle,  at  Dalmahny,  near 
Edinburgh,  where  they  .still  remain. 

Another  relic  of  Queen  Mai-y  wn» 
discovered  when  the  loch  was  drained 
in  1821.  It  was  a  sceptre  with  a  cam* 
stem,  kilted  with  ivory  and  mounted 
with  silver.  "  It  had  probably,"  says 
Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  '•formed  part 
of  her  travelling  regalia  in  happier  days 
when  she  visited  Locbloven,  where  she 
had  a  throne  and  cloth  of  estate,  and 
occasionally  gave  receptions." 

At  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  ITouse 
of  Stuart,   recently  held  at  the   N^ir 
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Gallery,  Rcgeut  Street,  oue  wf  the  iuobI 
intcrGsliiig  of  the  numerous  relics  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  "gold  or 
richly  gilt  key,  with  a  golhic  bow  highly 
decorated,  damasked  over  with  engraved 
flowers,  having  the  date  1508  deeply  cut 
along  the  eilgea  of  tlie  wards,  uwd  the 
iuacri|>Lion  '  Mary  Ueg.'  round  Ihc  litn 
of  the  bow." 

This  key,  whicli  was  Inken  out  of 
Lochlcven,  waa  leut  by  I^tdy  Eli/.nbeili 
Leslie-Melville  Cartwriyht,  and  the  fol- 
lowiug  liistory  of  ils  discovery  wa^a  ap- 
pended lo  this  touching  souvenir  of  llie 
Scottish  quecu  ;  — 

"This  key  was  found  by  some  llsher- 
meu  ill  I  heir  nets.  Taken  by  tlieni  to 
the  minister  of  Kinross,  who  gave  it  lo 
Lord  Lcvou.  He  sent  it  to  l^dy  Har- 
riet St.  Clair  for  the  purpose  of  having 
it  sketched.  She  had  a  sketch  made 
of  it,  which  sketcli  is  now  at  Dysart 
House." 

A  "carious  and  ancient  Iron  key, 
much  corroded,  measuring  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  showing  reniaiua  of  in- 
laid brass  and  richly  cut  wards,  with 
rounded  oruauicut  on  stem,  and  re- 
mains of  art-handle,'*  stated  to  have 
been  found  at  Louhleven,  wa^  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  of  the  Scottish 

ntiquaries  by  Professor  Simpson  in 
820. 

Another  antique  key  of  elabornte 
Workmanship,  having  figures  of  angels 
and  birds  twisted  into  the  scroU-work 
which  forms  the  handle,  was  found  by 
a  young  man  while  digging  among  the 
ruins  of  Lochlcveu  Castle  in  the  au- 
tnniu  of  1831. 

The  largo  and  very  elegant  key  in 
the  family  of  Adam,  of  Blair-Adam, 
which  wiia  exhibited  at  Queen  Mary's 
Tercentenary  Exhibition  at  Peterbor- 
ough, was  given  to  the  grandfather  of 
the  late  Sir  Jolm  Adam  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  "  believed  it  to  be  the  key 
of  the  apartments  hi  Lochleven  Castle, 
having  received  it  from  a  most  trust- 
worthy source." 

In  the  Ubev  rarusimua  of  Blair-Adam 
the  key  Is  thus  referred  to  by  the 
writer :  "  1  must  remark  in  passing 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  so  pletised 
with  our  meetings  (of  the  Blaii-Adapi 


Club)  that  he  never  missed  atteudiug 
Ihcm  from  1817  to  lasi,  when  the  fatal 
hjss  of  health  obliged  hitn  to  seek  for 
its  restoration  in  foreign  parts.  Before 
he  went  abroad  he  presented  me  with 
a  pledge  of  his  regard,  on  which  I  set  a 
high  value — a  most  curious  and  mag- 
nilieent  key  of  gi*eat  size,  whicli  hu 
said  in  the  note  accompanying  it  hail 
been  given  lo  him  as  the  key  of  lli« 
upurtmenls  in  Lochleven  Castle  iu 
whicli  Queen  Mary  was  contiued.  U& 
added  that  it  should  he  fuUuwed  by  a 
more  particular  account  of  how  he 
came  by  it.  In  the  mean  time,  he  said, 
tlic  friend  who  had  sent  it  to  him  was  a 
sound  antiquary,  not  likely  to  be  im- 
posed on  himself,  and  sure  nut  wilfully 
to  impose  on  others.  That  that  gen- 
tleman believed  it  to  be  Ihc  key.  As 
to  himself,  Sir  Waller  added  tliat  ho 
would  only  say  that  if  it  was  not  llie 
key,  it  deserved  to  be  so  from  its 
elegance,  strength,  and  structure.  I 
afterwards  received  the  more  detaileti 
and  particular  account." 

The  hill,  ur  height,  where  the  queen 
was  believed  to  have  lauded  on  lh& 
lake  shore  obtained,  it  is  supposed,  in 
mcmoiy  of  that  event,  Uie  name  of  the 
**  Mary  Knowe  ;  "  but  the  place  pointed, 
out  by  lloneyman  when  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year  to  Robert  Annan,  Enq.,' 
aui^eon,  Kinross,  and  othera,  as  being 
that  where  he  had  found  the  keys 
when  a  lad,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  that  hill  —  "from 
Uie  easlern,  or  Fish  Gate*  of  Kinross 
House,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
yards,  and  from  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
old  churchyard,  eiglity-four  yards." 

An  additional  buuch  of  eight  keys,* 
united  by  a  brooch  and  flat  hook  —  bup- 
p08eil,  from  their  *' unique  "  foim  and 
line  workmanship,  to  have  beeu  those 
of  Queen  Mary's  wardrobes  —  were 
also  found  in  18i31,  by  a  native  of  Kin- 
ross, in  a  "little  sandy  bay"  on  the 
north  bide  of  the  islet  known  as  the 
"Paddock  Bower,"  less  than  three 
hundred  yards  to  the   eastward  of  the 

>  So  call«d  from  the  buket  nt  Ash  tcolptured  on 
tlin  top. 

3  Now  in  tb«  iKMeeMlon  of  the  S.  S.  A.,  Bdin- 
burgtk. 
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old  chuichyftrd  of  Kiuroaa,  nearly  in  a 
liuo  with  ihe  doujou  uf  Ihe  entitle,  and 
wiih  thf  spot  ^ one  hundred  ynitla  dis- 
tmil  —  whvie  lUe  large  keys  now  at 
Dalmolioy  were  formerly  picked  np. 

From  the  circnmalancc  of  the  lindrng 
of  the  keys  near  to  Oio  north-west  nun- 
gin  of  the  lake^  and  other  corroborative 
evidence,  Mr.  Annan,  from  whose  iu- 
tcrcsLing  notes  on  the  antiquities  of 
Kinrosa-ahire  we  have  derived  the 
greater  pari  of  our  information,  <li8- 
mia»cH  as  improhahle  the  *'  Mary 
Knowe  "  tradition.  lie  8ti*engthenB  his 
arguments  by  pointing  out  the  fact  thai 
had  Maiy  in  the  course  of  her  adven- 
turous vuyage  made  that  lier  goid,  she 
must  have  passed  a  castellated  edifice,^ 
belonging  to,  and  then  occupied  by, 
the  Douglases  of  Lochleven,  which, 
had  the  poor  queen  attempted  to  do 
with  her  slender  retinue,  consisting  of 
three  persons,  namely,  Jano  Kennedy, 
the  youth  Willie  Douglas,  and  a  little 
girl  of  ten  years,  and  that  in  the  twi- 
light of  a  May  evening,  slie  would  have 
exposed  herself  to  almost  ceilaiu  re- 
capture. 

Happily,  however,  all  went  well  with 
the  royal  lady  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion. She  accomplished  her  lauding 
in  safety,  and  her  dreary  imprisonment 
of  ten  months  and  a  half  was  now  at 
au  end. 

A  Utile  later  od,  and  Mary,  full  of 
hope  and  animation,  escorted  by  tlie 
horsemen  headed  by  John  Beton, 
brother  lo  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
who  had  received  her  on  the  lake 
shore,  '* swept  past  tlio  hostile  neigh- 

>  ItA  ruined  reiniiliu,  corered  wtUi  Ivy  &nd  m<»a, 
are  «tlll  to  be  w»m  clow  to  Ui«  old  mftr][iti  of  tlie 
loch. 


borhood  of  Sir  William  Kirkaldy,  of 
Grange,  unquestioned,  and  gained  the 
Fifcflhirc  coast,  when,  speeding  over 
the  rough  waters  of  the  Firth,  she  and 
lier  rapidly  increasing  company  landed, 
according  to  local  tradition,  at  the  an- 
cient wooden  pier  which  formerly  jut- 
Led  into  the  sea  juat  above  the  tower 
of  South  Quecnsferry,  where  she  waa 
met  and  welcomed  by  Lord  Claud  Ham- 
ilton, son  of  the  Duke  of  Chi^telherault, 
at  the  head  of  Ufty  armed  cavaliers  of 
his  name  and  Uncage,  and  other  loyal* 
ists  of  the  neighborhood.'^ 

Afterwards  she  was  conducted  by  the 
devoted  Lord  Setou  to  his  caslle  of 
West  Niddrie,  in  Linlithgowshire, 
where,  alas  I  amid  joyful  grecLinga  and 
renewed  homage,  was  enacted  the 
"last  bright  scene"  of  Mary  Siuart*8 
sadly  chequered  exiatence.  Here  let 
us  leave  her,  exulting  in  her  uew^ 
found  freedom,  once  more  a  queen, 
and  surrounded  by  those  of  her  nobles 
and  gentlemen  whom,  us  Miss  Agnes 
Strickland  beautifully  expresses  it, 
*^  English  gold 'had  not  corrupted,  nor 
successful  treason  daunted."  * 

Ellex  E.  Guturik. 


•  Mr.  Annsn,  in  his  notM.  says  that  If  tho  soatb- 
caatorn  or  Glaraea  Tower,  also  named  Qtie«a 
Mary's  Tower,  from  a  vague  tradition  thai  ihe  tm- 
furtunat«  queuu  wu  iitiprboiMHl  In  It,  vaa  reallj 
Uie  MCDO  of  her  coaflueoMni,  the  intwi  inaecur* 
place  la  all  the  fortrsu  bad  beeo  cboevn  fi»r  her 
priioo  booae,  Ita  wladowa  tielng  only  aome  nine 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  that  no  |iart  of  Kforow 
la  Tialble  from  11.  Whervaa,  If  Sir  Walter  Soott'a 
account  of  Mary's  escape  fn  "The  AbtKH"  be 
accepted  aa  tbe  true  one,  where  he  makes  It  apfiear 
tliBt  a.  light  ffhone  iiiKbtly  from  the  cottage  of 
BlinkhooUe  an  a  signal  to  the  royal  captire  and  her 
watobfu)  attendanta.  and  which  alao  correeponda 
with  the  iiippoeed  route  aa  tndleated  by  tho  finding 
of  the  rarioos  keys,  then  the  qoeen'a  apartmenU 
mail  have  been  la  the  west  side  of  the  donjon. 


Action  of  QrixiNK.  — An  explanation 
of  the  therapeutic  t?ffecl  of  quinine  In  ma- 
larla  has  been  found.  So  long  ago  aa  1867 
Dr.  Karl  Blnz,  professor  of  pharmmcolf^^ 
at  Bonn,  gave  an  explanation  which  wu 
little  noticed  at  the  time,  but  has  now  been 
eignatly  confirmed  by  tho  discovery  of  the 
germ  of  malaria.  He  showed  that  quinine 
hydrochlorate,  with  neutral  or  slightly  basic 


reaction,  Is  a  strong  poison  for  the  proto- 
plasms of  decomposing  plants,  and  greatly 
hinders  many  fermenting  and  putrescent 
processes.  A.  Laveran,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Plaanytdium  malaria^  lias  demonstrated 
that  thl«  organism  disappears  from  the 
blood  of  malaria  patients  after  the  adminis- 
tering of  quinine,  and  that  qninine,  if  pef^ 
mitted  to  act  upon  it  directly,  kills  it. 

English  Meohanla 
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niE  BUIUAL  OF  TUE  WAY 


TuK  sunbeams,  the  long  beams  of  gold, 

Com«  from  Ihc,  clear  gold  ea«t ; 
To  inet'L  the  bliishiDg  day  they  run. 
The  loitering  bride  tbal  may  not  shun 
The  bridal  feast. 

Th«y  run,  and  from  her  chamber  sweet 

They  lead  her,  tearful-eyed  ; 
The  daisies  kiss  her  lily  feel. 
The  starry  sunflowers  bow  to  greet 

Their  lord's  fair  bride. 

Behold  tiie  jnlitlant  glad  8un 

As  he  ([iiafFii  the  bridal  wine\ 
Ills  latigTi  anrl  Aong  are  benisun. 
And  light  and  Ufe  to  the  bride  he  has  won 

Ills  kiss  divine  ! 

Oh,  glad  and  gay  Is  tlie  sad  pale  day, 
And  her  raining  tears  are  dried  ; 

And  she  walks  with  the  golden  Sun  alway. 

Till  together  they  stray  down  the  sleep  west 
way 
At  eventide. 

And  the  evening  beams  In  close  array, 

Purple  and  amethyst. 
Follow  the  Sun  on  his  lustrous  way 
To  his  cloudy  bed  with  the  blushing  day 

In  the  red,  gold  west. 

Speaker.  R.  K.  Lbather. 


DAWN. 
At  every  tick  of  time  —  when  eve  is  grey, 
When  skies    are    scorched   with    nooti   or 

blurretl  with  night, 
Somewhere,   on    opening    wings    of    early 

light, 
The  yoiuig  dawn  breaketh ;  without  haste 

or  stay 
Moves  the  bright  wizard  on  his  lustral  way 
To  wind-blown  seas,  or  citie.s  glimmering 

white. 
Hamlet  and  homestead,  or  bleak  mountain 

height, 
Or  misty  vale,  each  moment  bringing  day, 
O  midnight  watcher,   woe-distraught  and 

sick 
Of  the  blind  heaven,  whose  very  hopes  do 

lour 
Like  clouds  upon  Miee  palpable  and  thick, 
Tliyself  thy  sole  horizon  !—  In  that  hour 
Be  Bucb  sweet   Uionght  thy  pillow  ;  'twill 

li&ve  power 
To  cleanse  and  calm  and  make  thoe  cath- 
olic 


A   HYMN  FOR  HARVEST. 
Xow  to  thee,  gracious  Lord  of  the  Seasons, 

be  honor  and  glory  aud  praise. 
That  again   In  the  joy  of   the  harvest  our 

jubilant  anthem  we  raise. 

Though  many  the  fears  that  beset  us, 
though  faith  waxes  feeble  and  cold. 

Thy  bow,  with  ita  promise  unbroken,  glit- 
ters still  as  It  glittered  of  old. 

Though  weary  we  grow  Id  our  watching  the 
weeks  of  the  drought  as  they  pass. 

When  the  earth  Is  as  iron  beneath  ud.  and 
the  heaven  above  us  us  bra*is, 

Yet  tlie  showers  come  back  in  their  seiison  ; 

once  more  in  the  land  there  is  seen 
The  brook  brimming  over  with  crystal,  the 

grass  as  the  emerald  green. 

Tiiough  troubled  the  spirit  within  us.  when 
the  mist  upon  valley  and  plain 

Lies  thick,  and  tlie  clouds  In  their  armies 
retuni  again  after  the  rain  ; 

Vet  the  sun  cometh  forth  as  a  giant,  and 
after  the  tempest  the  mom 

Is  cloudl(«8  an<l  fair,  and  tlie  color  grows 
golden  and  rich  on  the  com. 

For  seed-tirne  and  harvest  we  thank  thee  ; 

our  fears  as  the  shallows  have  fled  ; 
Thou  hast  given  his  seed  to  the  sower,  thou 
hast  given  the  eater  his  bre^. 

Alfukd  Chlkch. 
Ashley  Boctory,  Tetbury.  Spectator. 


SCATTEREn, 
ScATTHitF.i)  to  east  and  west  and  north, 
fiome   with    the  faint    heart,   some  the 
stout. 
Each  to  the  battle  of  life  went  forth. 
And  all  alone  we  must  fight  It  out. 

We  had  been  gathered  from  rot  and  grange. 

From  the  moorland  farm  and  the  terraced 
street, 
Drought  together  by  chances  strange, 

And  knit  together  by  friendship  sweeL 

Not  in  the  sunshine,  not  In  the  rain, 
Xot  In  the  night  of  the  stars  untold, 

Shall  we  ever  all  meet  again. 
Or  be  as  we  were  in  the  days  of  old. 

Bat  as  ships  cross,  and  more  cheerily  go. 
Having  changed  tidings  upon  the  sea. 

So  I  am  richer  by  them,  I  know. 
And  they  are  not  poorer,  I  trust,  by  me. 
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Prom  The  NAtlonal  R«Tiew. 
THE  TUSCAN  NATIONAIJTY. 

By  the  tombs  of  the  Volumnii  here, 
half-way  along  the  white  and  dusly 
roml  from  Perugia  to  Assisi,  one  truth, 
long  half-t>erceived,  U  borne  in  npoii 
me  even  more  fully  than  ever,  —  how 
much  and  in  how  many  connections 
when  we  speak  of  Italy  we  really  moan 
Elruria ;  how  comiiletely  all  yoo<l 
things  that  have  come  out  of  the  luil- 
inn  soil  or  character  are  at  bottom 
Etniscan. 

1  write,  of  course,  with  the  damning 
Bhadow  of  that  famous  chapter  of 
Mommseu's  hanging  ominously  over 
me.  I  know  my  peril.  1  am  awai*e 
tlint  the  greatest  of  Koiuan  historiitn^ 
bfts  demolished  the  Etniscan.  So  con- 
scious am  I  o£  that  fact,  indeed,  that  I 
banlly  even  dare  to  have  an  opinion  of 
my  owu  against  the  ipse  dixit  of  so 
mighty  an  authority.  Kespect  for  au- 
thority (ill  modenition)  is  so  ingi*aiaed 
in  my  nature  that  only  the  mute  appeal 
of  those  gi'cat  dead  Volumnii  gazing 
up  at  me  with  dumb  lips  from  their 
ti-avertine  uru-Uda  could  induce  mo  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  their  descend- 
ants against  the  cutting  aspersions  of 
the  great  living  Teuton. 

For  when  1  say  Klruscans,  I  mean 
of  course  to  include  the  entire  Tus- 
can uatiunality  in  every  stage  of  its 
chequered  history.  You  have  only  to 
live  a  little  time  in  Tuscnny  (by  choice 
among  the  bills)  in  order  to  feel  Lhul 
the  Etruscan  is  not  somebmly  wlio 
once  existed ;  he  is  the  Florentine  or 
Perugian  or  Siencse  or  Orvictan  wliom 
you  meet  every  day  in  the  sfpiare  of 
the  Signoria  or  on  the  Corso  Vanucci. 
From  l>eginning  to  end,  whatever  has 
been  most  vital  and  most  admirable  in 
Italy  baa  proceeded,  I  believe,  from 
this  ancient  people  whom  Mommsen 
maligns,  but  who  have  nevertheless 
giveti  us  (amongst  a  noble  army  of 
others)  Dante,  Petrarch,  Macchiavelli, 
Boccaccio ;  Fra  Angt'lico,  IJotticelM, 
LiomirdO}  Raphtvcl ;  DonatcUo,  Delia 
Robbio,  Verrocliio,  Michael  Angolo. 
In  one  word,  I  mnintain  that  for  all 
practical  purposes,  when  wo  tidk  of 
Italian  poetr}*,  we  mean  Tuscan  po- 


etry ;  when  wo  talk  of  Italian  literiH 
ture,  we  ntean  Tuscan  literaLiuv ; 
when  we  talk  of  Italian  art,  we  moan 
Tuscan  art ;  when  we  talk  of  Italiau 
greatness  in  any  way  (pave  only  polit^ 
ically),  we  mean  Tuscan  greatnew. 
Of  course,  in  a  general  way,  people 
have  long  since  grasped. this  truili,«ip 
part  at  least ;  that  is  to  say,  they  hav« 
recognized  that  in  our  modern  work), 
from  the  tcniii  century  onward,  Tu»- 
cany  has  nlwnys  t;iken  the  lead  iu' 
Italy,  intcllPcLuully  nnd  lestheticahy. 
lUit  that  is  not  enough.  I  desire  Iiere 
to  prove  (or  at  least  to  suggest)  a  great 
denl  '.noro  ihan  thnt — n:tmely,  that  tb*' 
entire  poi«itiuii  of  the  Italian  people  on 
to  art  and  literature,  in  limes  aneie«l 
or  modern,  is  due  to  the  Tuscan  ete-' 
ment  only  ;  and  thnt  from  beginnn>j»- 
to  end  the  Tuscan  people  have  be«*n 
one  an<l  (he  sitmc,  the  sole  race  iu  tUiv 
pcnin^ub  capahle  of  mlopling  and  slUl 
fuLilier  developing  the  gifl«  of  Hellenic 
and  Eaatern  culture. 

The  best  way  to  look  at  a  big  wibjeeft' 
like  this  is  perhaps  to  begin  with  ttw* 
known  and  work  back  to  the  unknown. 
And  since  modern  Tuscany  is  belter 
known  to  us  than  ancient,  and  TuscaH* 
art  is  better  known  to  us,  for  the  mcmC 
part,  than  Tuscun  litenitnre  (for  all  can 
read  the  language  of  Fra  Angelicii, 
though  not  all  can  read  the  language  of  • 
Dnute),  1  slmll  set  oat  by  examiniug 
the  influence  of  the  Tuscan  in  modern 
art,  and  shnll  then  work  buck  to  his  ii>-' 
tUictice  ill  liLcrature  and  science,  na 
well  as  to  the  considerable  part  h« 
played  in  the  earlier  development  ef 
antique  lUdy. 

In  modem  times  at  least  there  caa 
bo  no  doubt  nt  all  as  to  the  nrtistic  su*- 
premacyof  lliu  Tuscan  in  the  peninsula.- 
And  since  this  i.s  a  qucsLiou  of  nice  anil- 
natural  endowmeuts,  not  a  question  61 
gcogra|)hy  and  political  (Uvijslons  »f 
country,  I  shall  count  licre  aa  Tuscans 
all  persons  belonging  hy  birth  or  de- 
scent to  the  ancient  Etruria,  even 
though  they  may  have  happened  to  ba 
accidoatnlly  iucludcd.  by  later  distinc- 
tions of  place  or  rule  In  Umbrin,  iImj 
Romagnn,  or  any  later  administrativi* 
unity.    Now,  it   is  only  necessary  (o 
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run  over  Ihe  names  of  ilie  greal  Flor- 
et) Line  artiuLs  aloucs  from  Arnolfo  nud 
Cimabue  And  Giotlo  and  the  Gnddi, 
Uirougli  MiiJsiiccio,  Fra  Angelico,  Uru- 
nollesclu,  Filippo  ami  Filippino  Lippi, 
Gliirlandajo,  Di^lla  UoUbia,  Douatcllo, 
ajid  Vcrrocchio,  to  IJonardo  da  Vinci, 
Kichacl  An^'tiio,  and  Euphael,  in  order 
to  reiUizc  the  tndebicdueut}  uf  Italian 
nrt  to  one  Ktriiscan  city.  Indeed,  iU« 
very  supremacy  of  Florence  in  jiaint- 
iug  and  sculpture  lias  been  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  tlie  Etru&cau  chai*ac- 
ter  of  Italian  art  has  been  so  ^really 
ovCM'lookei]  ;  for  we  have  all  been  in 
ilie  habit  of  thinking  of  such  art  a» 
diatimilivL'ly  Florentine,  when  wc 
ou<,dit  rather  to  have  thought  of  it  as 
Tuscan  in  general.  Nay,  more  ;  when 
one  reflects  that  Florentine  names 
even  of  the  second  rank  include  such 
miglity  craftsmen  as  Ghibcrti,  l^cuozzo 
Gozzoli,  Lorenzo  di  Crodi,  Fra  liar- 
tolommeo,  aud  Andrea  del  Sarto  (not 
all  of  whom,  however,  happened  to  be 
bom  Florentines),  wliile  the  third  rank 
iUelf  occasionally  blossoms  out  into 
such  unexpected  works  as  Alhertinclli's 
"  Visitation"  aud  Allori^s  ^*  Judith,''  it 
;  la  no  wonder  that  Florence,  by  the 
extraordinary  brilliancy  of  its  ceutrat 
light,  should  have  helped  to  obscure 
for  us  the  les-scr  luminaries  of  other 
nol-insij^uificanl  Tuscan  cities. 

NeverthclcsH,  if  one  examines  Italy 
in  detail,  nothing;  so  mucli  strikes  one 
in  its  artistic  liistory  as  the  fact  that 
indigenous  art  clusters  thickest  by  far 
in  a  district  which  stretches,  roughly 
Kpeakiug,  from  Pisa  and  Florence  in 
one  diix'clion  to  Rome  in  the  other  ; 
and-  this  district  almost  exactly  coin- 
cides in  its  limits  with  tlic  central  area 
of  antique  Etruria.  Just  think  of  the 
marrellouft  wealth  of  artistic  treasures 
which  that  Utile  space,  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  Italy,  includes  within  its  pre- 
cincts I  Pisa  itself,  Etruscan  I'isit}, 
with  its  Roiunncsquc  cathcdml,  its  bap- 
listcry,  its  campanile,  and  the  exquisite 
Itcnozzos  and  Spinellos  of  its  Campo 
ynnto.  Florence,  with  the  Pitli  and 
ihotlfllzi,  Ihe  Belle  Arti  and  the  Bar- 
^ello  ;  Brunellcschi's  dome  and  Giot- 
to's beliry ;   the   Michael  Angelos    at 


San  Jjorenzo,  the  Fra  Angelicos  at  San 
Marco.  Siena,  with  its  marvellous  fa- 
cade and  its  glorious  museum.  Peru- 
gia, with  its  Camlno,  rendered  bright 
by  Perugino'a  frescoes,  and  its  gallery 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  many  plundered 
churches.  Or>'icto,  Assisi,  Chiusi, 
Arezzo,  Cortoua  —  merely  to  name 
thtiin  is  to  recall  at  once  delicious  mem- 
ories of  Pinturicchio  or  of  Luca  Signo- 
i-elli,  fragrant  whiffs  of  Duccio  and 
Lippo  Menimi  and  Sodoma.  Now,  all 
theee  are  Elrutscans,  and  all  this  is 
Etniria.  Nowhere  else  even  in  Italy 
can  yon  Bnd  endemic  and  enchorial  art 
clustering  so  thick  and  rich  on  the  na- 
tive soil  that  prmluccd  it. 

Throughout  Tuscany,  too,  in  this 
wider  sense,  it  is  noticeable  how  oven 
the  smallest  and  remotest  towns  bear 
their  fair  sliarc  in  the  artistic  aud  liter- 
ary movement.  Elsewhere  *tis  to  the 
great  cities  you  must  go  for  great  nrt 
and  great  artists.  In  Tuscany  the 
merest  villages  teem  and  efBorcace  with 
feslhetic  impulse.  Mount  Itie  slope  to 
Fiesole,  gleaming  white  on  JLa  hilltop, 
and  there,  in  that  second-rate  Etruscan 
FmsulEB,  what  do  you  lind  7  Why,  the 
birthplace  of  a  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  of 
a  Fra  Angelico  ;  a  cathedral  rich  with 
Delia  Robbias  and  exquisite  marble 
tombs  ;  a  dozen  noble  paintings  worth 
an  liour^s  deep  study  ;  an  old  Etruscan 
wall,  a  later  Roman  theatre,  a  modern 
Franciscan  monastery  —  the  history  of 
thu  land  set  before  you  in  miniature. 
Or,  take  a  rickety  shandredan  from  a 
roadHido  countrv*  station,  —  the  fare  is 
four  lire, — and  jolt  up  the  steep  ascent 
to  belated  little  San  Gimignano,  that 
racdiicval  survival.  What  greets  you 
at  the  summit  save  a  quaint  old  town, 
crovvaed  with  lowers  of  the  thirteentli 
or  fourteenth  conluries,  yet  reckoning 
among  its  art-treasures  such  au  array 
of  greal  names  as  Filippino  I-<ippi,  and 
I^nturiccliio,  and  Beuozzo  Gozzoli,  and 
Domenico  Ghirlnndnjo,  and  Benedetto 
daMajano,  and  Taddeo  Barloli  7  Fancy 
tindiug  such  wealtli  at  Koltingdeau  or 
Crewkerno  I  But  His  the  same  every* 
where.  Prato,  Pistoja,  Lucca  —  Spello, 
Foligno,  Spoleto  —  though  little  visited 
by  tourists,  contain  more  objects  woilh 
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looking  at  than  many  famous  ciLicH  iu 
iliorlliern  lUly.  At'ezzo  ia  but  a  coun- 
try town  uf  some  twelve  tliouaaud  iii- 
hnbitaut9  :  yet  from  first  to  last  it  has 
uurabered  among  its  citizens  many  clb- 
tiuguished  men  ;  for  is  it  not  the  hivl!»- 
place  of  Maecenas,  of  Petrai*cU,  of 
Vaaari ;  of  Guido  Aretino,  who  in- 
vented our  existing  system  of  musical 
notatiuu  ;  of  Pietro  Aretino,  tiie  pun- 
gent sittirist ;  of  Cesalpini,  the  botan- 
ist ;  and  of  Spinello  Aretino,  lu  whose 
exuberant  fancy  wo  owe  the  charminj( 
and  naive  frescoes  from  the  life  of 
Saint  Benedict  that  cover  tlie  tsncristy 
of  Snn  Miuiato  al  Monte  ?  What  a 
varied  list  for  a  single  small  provincial 
town,  a  mere  rustic  bourg  whose  chuivji 
walls  were  nevertheless  ndorned  in 
deathless  colors  by  Margnritone  and 
Giotto,  by  Menimi  and  Lorenzetti  I 

Iu  order  to  appreciate  the  full  stgniO- 
canec  of  llioso  facts,  however^  we  must 
compjire  the  Tuscan  towns  with  some 
of  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy.  Take 
Rome  to  begin  with.  It  is  a  crucial 
instance.  One  might  liave  lliDUghL 
that  there,  at  least,  at  the  centre  of 
Christendom,  truly  endemic  art  would 
have  flourished  spoutaueously.  But 
no  ;  though  Ibc  inducomenLs  to  artistic 
production  were  all  there,  the  proper 
seed  was  wanting.  The  Romans  were 
not  £truscnns,  or  retained  at  best  but 
a  faint  and  <lubiou8  trace  of  mixed 
Etruscan  ancestry.  That  trace  was  not 
enough  to  make  them  into  painters  or 
sculptors.  .Strange  to  say,  when  you 
come  to  look  close  at  it,  there  is  no 
such  thing  at  all  as  native  Roman  art 
or  native  Roman  aiiists.  It  is  all  mere 
fragments  of  Ktruscan  and  for  the  most 
part  of  Florentine  art,  imported  into 
Rome  fuU-blowu,  after  it  had  freely 
developed  and  blossomed  elsewhere. 
Giotlo  comes  from  Florence  to  execute 
the  Navicella  for  old  St.  Peter's ;  Fra 
Augelico  comes  from  Kicsolu  to  deco- 
rate the  chaptd  of  Nicholas  V.  at  the 
Vatican  ;  AJbcrli  cornea  from  an  old 
Tuscan  household  at  Genoa  to  plan  the 
fa9fltlc  of  the  Palazzo  Venezia.  The 
Sistine  Chapel  tells  us  the  same  tale. 
Botticelli,  Filippiuo  Lippl,  (rhirhuidajo, 
Coflimo  Roselli,  were  summoned   one 


after  another  from  Tuscan  homes  lu 
aid  In  decoititiug  the  papal  palace  and 
the  Komau  churches.  Luca  SiguorelU,. 
from  old  Etruscan  Oorlona ;  Pietro 
Perugino,  from  old  Etruscnn  Citta  del 
Pievc  ;  Pinturicohiofronj  the  neighbor-j 
Iiooil  of  these  very  Volunxiiii  by  whose 
torab  I  stand,  all  hcl]»  to  adoni  the 
walls  or  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican. 
And  when  Rome  steps  at  lost  into  liie 
front  i-ank  of  art  with  the  building  of 
new  St.  Peter's,  it  ia  three  great  Tus- 
cans—  Bi*amante,  Michael  Angftlo,  Ra- 
phael—  to  whom  we  owe  either  tho 
urchitccture  of  the  Pontifical  churelt 
itself  or  the  glories  of  the  Stanze  and 
the  Sistine  ChapeK  Without  Etruria. 
there  would  be  no  artistic  Rome  ;  and 
iirlistic  Rome  itself  attains  ila  zenith 
under  the  ponliAcatc  of  I^o.  X.,  an 
Etruscan  Medici. 

Wherever  cko  we  look,  the  same 
truth  confronts  us.  Hardly  any  native 
art  springs  spontaneous  tliroughout 
Hilly  during  tho  Middle  Ages  or  tho 
Renaissance  period,  save  only  in  Tus- 
cany. Xnples  has  none ;  Genoa  has 
none.  It  is  Rubens  and  Vandyke 
whose  portndts  hang  in  the  palaces  of 
the  Dorins  and  the  Brignolc.  As  far 
tiorihwarti  and  westward  as  Pisa,  art 
covci-8  the  .soil  thickly  ;  at  Etruscnn 
Pisie,  it  seems  to  stop  dead  short,  and 
ontlrely  misses  the  shores  of  Lignria. 
Even  Magna  Gi*ftH!la,  stmnge  to  say,  i.i 
uu  artistic  blank  ;  Campania  and  Cala- 
Itria  are  out  in  the  cold,  lesthetically 
speaking.  Al  Padua  it  is  Tuscan 
*iii*tto's  frescoes  iu  the  Atadonua  dolP 
Arena  that  start  the  pictorial  impulse. 
At  Milan,  the  artistic  age  begins  when 
Liouardo  da  Vinci,  coming  strnight 
from  Florence,  settles  in  Cisalpbto' 
Gaul,  and  gathers  round  him  a  group  nf 
distinguishc(t  scholars,  such  aa  Luini, 
Boltraffio,  Cesare  da  Sesto,  and  Gau- 
dcnzio  Ferrari.  Throughout  Uio  pen- 
insula, tho  Tuscan  goes  north  and  south 
and  east  and  west,  taking  with  him  Mma 
own  art,  which  ho  natandizes  every- 
where among  receptive  pupils. 

Of  course,  there  is  one  gmat,  one 
obvious,  exception,  which  the  readier 
has  been  itching  for  tlie  last  three 
pages  to  bring  up  against  me  ;.lhe  ex- 
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vuplioD  of  Venice.  Well,  1  freely 
a^uit  Veuice.  More  lliiui  that:  in 
6\>iUi  of  what,  X  have  said  above,  I  ud- 
uia  ou  llic  whole  the  uulire  Luiuhurdo- 
Veuuliiiii  pluiu,  1  don't  wish  lo  ride 
111^'  hobby  lo  dcalJi,  nv  lo  spoil  n  good 
CHini  by  extreme  advocacy.  lu  Ihe 
valley  of  the  Po,  aloue  outside  Tus- 
cif»y,  enchorial  art  exists  as  a  spouUi- 
u<tou8  product,  though  lo  a  luss  extent 
tliun  among  the  Tutfcau  Idwus  ;  and 
juAt'as  Florence  represents  the  capital 
of  ihe  modern  Etruscan  artistic  devel- 
opihent,  8o  VenicCi  in  Hpite  of  her 
cohtplete  isolation,  represents  the  cap- 
ital of  the  modern  Lomliardo-Vcuetiau 
artistic  tievelopmenl.  This  considera- 
tion leadh  me  nalundly  ou  to  a  second 
slA!;e  in  Ihe  exposition  of  my  argu- 
tteut. 

Fbr  what  are  the  facts,  cthulcally,  as 
lo  Tjomhardy  and  Venice  ?  The  valley 
i<f  the  Po,  at  the  earliest  period  when 
we  can  cntch  a  glimi>ae  of  it  through 
Uic  mists  of  history,  was  inhabited  hy 
Ktruscans.  The  Etruscan  powor  at 
that  time  si'cms  to  have  spread  unin- 
terruptedly from  the  Rhaelian  Alps  to 
the  bauks  of  the  Tiber,  or  even  to 
hnve  overflowed  into  Latium  and  Cam- 
|«jMiia.  At  a  later  pi-ritMl,  the  GimU 
Ifursi  In  upon  the  rich  plains  of  the 
Iftx-at  river,  and  expelled  or  subjugated 
Uir  £tru!M;an  inhabitants.  I  iitay  in- 
tJMitionally  "or  snl>ju!;atcd,''  because 
iiiodern  ethnology  yrows  eveiy  4lay 
more  and  more  conservative  on  this 
p'lint  of  per:«i8tence.  Cataclysms  nie 
liow  aA  unfashionable  in  etl)n(^mpliy 
jU  Ihey  have  loug  been  in  geology. 
Violent  destructions  and  complete  re- 
placements of  nice  by  race  have  gone 
Uic  way  of  successive  aniiiliilntions  and 
successive  creations.  The  old  idea  was 
Hint  ever)*  stock  which  occupied  a 
country  ale  np  its  predecessore.  The 
modem  tendency,  on  llic  eontrar}*,  ia  to 
recognize  Ihc  fact  that  conquest  never 
moans  extenniuation  at  all  —  except 
indeed  where,  as  in  America  and  Aus- 
lialia,  the  conqucriujL,'  race  is  so  im- 
inousoly  the  superior  in  civilization  and 
iMiHiireof  the  conquered,  that  amnlga- 
iiiat-1un  or  ovow  serfdom  is  out  of  the 
ijHoslioQ.     The  Cotl«  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 


were,  on  the  uonlrao',  far  iufenor  in 
these  I'cspecLs  to  the  ElruscaOB  wiioui 
they  ousted  or  assinulated.  It  is  not 
probable,  therefore,  tliat  the  Gauls  did 
more  than  impose  ihemselves  as  land- 
lords and  aristocrats,  or  at  most  as 
procdial  slave-owners,  upon  a  sub- 
stratum of  EtruscJins  ;  and,  indeed,  not 
a  few  truces  uf  the  Etruscan  blood  have 
botii  noted  in  the  moiU^rn  folk  of  Lom- 
bnidy  by  Italian  eUiiiogiaphei-s.  In 
spite,  therefore,  of  later  Golhie,  Lom- 
bardic,;itHi  Frankish  conquests,  I  think 
we  may  assume  it  as  highly  probable 
that  some  propoiiinn  of  Etruscan  na- 
tionality at  least  lias  survived  in  Lom- 
bnrdy,  perhaps  oven  in  Latium,  lo  the 
I>rescnl  day. 

An  to  Venice,  her  very  name  of 
Venczia  shows  us  clearly  that  the  new 
lown  which  grew  np  amoug  the  lagoons 
of  the  A(b-iatic  after  Iho  desLruclion  of 
Pnlavinm,  AlLinum,  and  Aquileia,  was 
reganled  by  its  iidnibiianls  as  tile  rop- 
rcsenlutive  and  nicLropoIis  of  the  an- 
cient race  of  lli«  A'^eneli.  Xow  I  am 
not  going  to  claim  the  Vencli  as  Etiiis- 
caii^  ;  nil  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  they  were  an  lUyriau  people,  and 
thai  ihey  managed  to  escape  lo  a  great 
extent  both  the  Celtic  and  tlie  Ger- 
mauic  cataelysnts.  Hut  this  much  at 
least  is  clear :  the  Venetians  repre- 
sented the  ren^aiiis  of  the  Uomanized 
pnpnlalion  in  the  eastern  plain  of  north 
Italy ;  they  were  refugees  Irom  nil 
the  ruinod  towns  of  the  mainland  — 
amongst  them  Etruscan  Ilalria  ;  their 
blood  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal  mixed  ; 
and  they  prol)ably  Inchided  to  some 
extent  an  lllyrian,  a  Celtic,  and  an 
Ktrnacan  element.  He  this  as  it  may, 
however,  the  position  of  Venice  waB 
80  i)eculiar,  her  relation  with  Iho  By- 
z;u)tine  Empire  and  the  East  so  abnoi^ 
mal,  and  the  development  of  her  art  ao 
distinct  and  independent,  that  she  caa 
hardly  be  brought  into  line  in  any  way, 
clhnologically  or  artistically,  with  the 
remainder  of  Italy. 

What  1  would  wish  lo  point  cmty 
ihen,  is  just  this  —  that  there  are  two 
I»art3  of  the  lUilian  mainland  (Icnving 
Venice  out  of  conaidernlion)  where  art 
in   the   later  Middle  Ages  attained  ft 
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hij^h  development.  One  ot  lUl*8o  pftiU, 
where  iU  devcluptneul  was  highest, 
most  sponlaacous,  titid  most  nalivo, 
was  Tuscany,  n  land  sUll  iuhabited  for 
the  most  part  by  uudlluUd  Etruscans. 
The  other  part,  where  its  development, 
though  high,  was  to  stMne  extent  less 
noiewovthy,  and  cenaialy  less  spooUi- 
neous  and  or*;aaic,  than  iu  Tuscany^ 
wiw  Ihc  Jjorahurdo-Vcuctiiin  pl:uu,  llio 
ifreater  portion  of  which  had  once  been 
Etruscan,  and  which  may  ver>'  proba- 
bly have  retJiined  Lo  the  Inst  no  small 
ailtiiixture  of  Die  arUatically  endowed 
Etruscan  blood.  Though  I  will  also 
allow  tliiit  the  Celtic  race,  too,  is  ar- 
iistically  endowed  to  an  oxceplionnt 
degree.  At  any  rale,  lake  it  how  we 
irany,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  art 
flourished  most  in  the  towns  of  Etruria 
proper,  no  matter  how  insitjnilJcant  ; 
and  that,  after  them,  it  flourished  most 
iu  Bologna,  which  was  once  the  Etrus- 
can Eelsinu ;  in  Modena  and  Parnm, 
once  Etruscan  cities  ;  in  Padua,  Man- 
tau,  Verona,  Brescia,  Milan,  the  local 
Gallicized  capitals  of  what  had  once 
Ijeen  Etruscan  republics.  Nowhere 
«lfte  iu  Italy  docs  one  got  anythin;:  like 
the  same  development  of  art  ;  nowhere 
else  are  local  schools  real  and  living 
actualities.  Hut  a  very  small  knowl- 
edge of  art  will  suffice  to  show  one  how 
much  more  real  and  living  Lhey  were 
nt  Florence,  Perugia,  Siena,  than  at 
Padua,  Mantua,  Verona,  Milan. 

Note,  iu  other  words,  that  the  artis- 
tic development  of  the  plain  (Venice 
always  excepted)  is  not  oi"ganic  and 
self-contained  like  the  lievelopment  of 
the  hill-towns  in  Tuscany  proper.  The 
half-Etruscan  cities  of  the  Celto-Tjom- 
bardic  North  owe  each  fresh  impulse, 
US  I  have  already  pointed  out,  to  in- 
tlucnces  which  came  to  them  from  the 
wholly  Etruscan  cities  of  the  mountiuii 
country.  The  Renaissance,  In  particu- 
lar, is  all  Tuscan  throughout  in  origin 
aud  progress.  Even  the  Venetians 
themselves  took  it  ready-made  from 
Florence.  Giotto  at  P:ulua,  (rentile  da 
Fnbriano  at  Murano,  Tjionardo  at 
Milan,  Sausovino  at  Venice,  Giulio 
Runmno  at  Mantua,  —  these  arc  the 
real    duvclopmcntnl    epochs    of    north 


Italian  art.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed 
Uial  a  single  ligure  of  evolutionary  im- 
portance sUinds  out  spontaneous  in  tlio 
plain  of  Po  like  Andrea  Mautegna  and 
Moretto ;  for  Titiau  aud  his  great 
Venetian  contemporaries  must  be 
considered  to  owe  much  (from  the 
developmental  standpoint)  to  their 
Florentine  predecessore.  Though  es- 
sentially Venetian  in  color  and  feel- 
ing, they  would  have  been  impossible 
ill  science  and  technique  but  for  Lio- 
iiardo  and  his  Florentine  followers. 
Indeed,  at  Padua,  one  feels  hnw  much 
<iioiLo,  Squarcione,  Donatello,  led  up 
to  Vivarcse,  Bellini,  Giorgione. 

Uoughly  speaking,  then,  wo  aiTive  at 
this  result :  the  vastly  larger  part  of 
the  highest  It^iUan  art  is  either  Etrus- 
can or  half-Etruscan  in  origin.  It 
springs  from  Etruria,  or  is  taught  by 
Eiruria.  The  Tuscan  blood,  I  main- 
tnlii,  was  the  one  ethnicxil  element  that 
gave  Heuaissauce  Italy  her  artistic  su- 
prtnnacy  :  where  that  blood  Is  purest, 
art  is  greatest;  where  that  blood  is 
feebler,  art  is  somewhat  less  sponta- 
neous ;  where  that  blood  is  wholly 
wanting,  art  is  a  negative  quantity. 

It  would  bo  easy  enough  to  show 
that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  literature 
also.  A  brief  enumeration  must  here 
suflice.  Dante  was  a  Florentine.  So 
also  were  Boccaccio,  MacchiavelU, 
Gnicciardini  Vorchi  ;  the  Renaissance 
thinkers  ;  the  Platonists,  the  Human- 
ists. Petrarch  was  a  singer  from 
Etruscan  Arrelium ;  Politinn,  a  phi- 
losopher from  Moutepulciano  in  the 
lands  of  Lars  PorHena*8  Etruscan  Chi- 
SLum  ;  Metastasio,  like  Propertius,  was 
born  in  half- Tuscan  Assisium.  Vll- 
!aui,  Vico,  and  Poggio  were  Floren- 
lint's.  Outside  Tuscany  proper  groat 
names  cluster  less  thickly,  aud  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  Etrusco-Celtic 
area.  .Savonarola  was  a  Fcrrarese. 
Tasso  was  by  origin  ami  descent  from 
Bergamo.  Ariosto  was  born  at  Reggio 
in  tlir.  Emilia.  Bruno  wiu  a  Neapoli-* 
tan  from  oI<l  Etniscan  Nola.  Pico 
della  Mirnndola  came  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Modena.  Al  fieri  was  a 
Piedmontcse  ;  Goldoni  a  Venetian. 
These  arc   the  greatest   names  I  cau 
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find  in  Italian  literature  ouUido  Tus- 
cany. 

It  is  ihu  same  in  science.  Albertif 
although  boru  at  Genou,  was  a  Tuscan 
by  family.  Galileo  and  the  great  lic- 
naissanco  physicists  were  every  one  of 
them  men  of  Florence.  Torhcelli 
came  from  Piancaldoli  in  the  Etruacau 
Romagoa ;  by  residence  he  was  a 
Florentine.  Galvani  was  a  Holognese. 
Volta  was  bom  at  Como.  Visconti 
was  by  descent  an  Ktruscan  of  Sarzana, 
the  town  which  replaces  the  old  Tyr- 
rhene liuna.  Not  a  Roman,  a  Genoese, 
a  Neapolitan  anywhere.  Indeed,  If  we 
except  the  modem  political  a^talors, 
Columbus  is  the  only  great  name  of 
first-rate  importance  that  Liguria  has 
given  to  Italian  history. 

Was  it  the  same  in  these  respects  at 
an  earlier  epoch  ?  Did  Etruria  tower 
above  ancient  Latium  and  ancient 
Campania  as  shu  towora  now  nbove 
their  modern  equivalents  ?  Not  per- 
haps quite  to  the  samu  extent ;  her 
supremacy  was  then  less  evident  and 
less  obvious.  Still,  I  believe,  from 
first  to  last,  in  spite  of  Mommsen, 
the  EtruAcaii  lias  been  ihe  salt  that 
savored  intclloctuully  and  artistically 
the  whole  m.'tss  of  Italy.  A  little 
leaven  has  leavened  the  lump.  It  is 
impossible  to  wander  through  the  vast 
necropolis  of  Tarquinii,  or  round  the 
gigantic  walls  of  Cortona,  without 
being  struck  with  one  fact,  which 
recurs  to  one  still  more  forcibly  in  the 
Etruscan  rooms  at  the  Vatican,  and 
the  beautiful  Archaeological  Museum  at 
Florence,  tliat  from  iho  dawn  of  liistory 
to  the  present  day  the  Tuscan  people 
have  been  one  and  the  same  ;  thai  the 
Florentine  is  an  Etruscan  and  the 
EtruHcau  a  Florentine  ;  that  in  decry- 
ing the  ai't  and  tlie  science  of  Eiruria 
Mommsen,  equipped  at  all  jraints,  is 
Ulting  a;;ninst  the  people  of  Dante 
and  Roccacoio,  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael.  Wbnt  the  Etruscan  was 
once,  that  the  Etruacan  is  always. 

Not  that  I  desire  for  a  moment  to 
set  up  my  bumble  opinion  against  the 
opinion  of  a  distinguished  specialist 
like  Mommsen.  Indeed,  it  is  not  so 
much  Mommsen  himself  that  I  dei^iro 


to  correct  as  an  erroneous  inipressioD 
half  uninienLioually  left  behind  by 
Mommsen's  expressions.  When  Lh& 
great  historian  sat  down,  some  thirty 
years  since,  to  write  his  famous  chapter 
on  the  Etruscans  he  had  to  combat  an 
idea  still  largely  prevalent  iu  Europe 
that  the  civilisation  of  Etruria  was 
something  independent  of,  perhaps 
even  anterior  to,  the  civilization  of 
Hellas.  That  mistaken  view  had  once 
for  all  to  be  dibpused  of.  Experli*  had 
shown  that  the  majority  of  so-called 
Etruscan  vases  fouud  in  the  tombs  of 
ToBcooella,  Chiusi,  and  CorneLo,  were 
in  reality  Greek,  and  for  the  most  part 
Athenian  ;  while  they  had  also  pointed 
out  that  ihe  few  vases  of  undoubted 
native  Etrurian  manufacture  were  infe- 
rior in  art,  and  were  often  mistakea 
and  uncouth  copies  of  Hellenic  orig- 
inals. Tliey  hod  furthermore  shown 
that  the  tomb-paintings  were  ruder  imi- 
tations of  Greek  heroic  and  mythical 
scenes.  They  had  discovered  that  th» 
so-called  Etruscan  jewellery  was  oftea 
enough  not  Etruscan  at  all,  but  manu- 
factured for  export  in  Phojuiciau  or 
Carthaginian  workshops,  and  based 
upon  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  models. 
Tliey  had  got  rid  of  misconceptions. 
The  Tuscan  had  too  hastily  been  ac- 
cepted, at  first  sight,  as  a  pioneer  and 
precursor  of  Hellenic  art.  where  be 
was  really  a  copyist ;  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  reduced,  once  for  all, 
to  his  proper  place  in  history,  as  a 
mere  recipient  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
culture.  And  Mommsen  was  the  man 
who  performed  that  useful  and  inev- 
itable task,  80  far  as  concerned  tho 
general  reatliug  world  of  Europe. 

As  usual,  however,  in  all  reactions^ 
the  pendulum  swung  back  too  far  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Mommsen 
wrote  with  vigor  ;  it  would  be  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  ho  wrote  with  aui* 
mus.  So  fur  as  one  can  l>e  prejudiced 
against  a  dead  and  gone  civilization, 
Mommsen  was  ilistinctly  prejudiced 
against  the  Etmscan.  He  led  the 
world  to  believe  that  Tuswin  culture 
was  a  puerile  rathe-ripe,  early  rotten 
affair,  with  no  depth  of  root  in  it  ;  that 
Uie  Tuscaus  wore,  if  anything,  a  rather 
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ioferiur  noii-Aryaa  rocu  ;  and  that 
thoir  art  and  their  civUizaiioa  were  of 
the  dinifliest  imitative  Uc&cription.  1 
don't  think  this  extreme  and  unfavor- 
able verdict  can  stand  in  the  long  run 
before  those  who  know  the  tinost  prod- 
ucts of  native  Etruscan  »kill  and  in- 
dustry. Ettpecially,  1  donH  think  it  can 
stand  before  the  face  of  that  continuous 
modem  view  of  history,  which  teaches 
uis  to  sec  that  the  people  of  Mu»:eniis, 
of  Proi>ertiu8,  and  of  Persius,  are  also 
the  people  of  the  Medici,  of  Danle ,  and 
of  Galileo ;  that  the  artists  who  deco- 
rated the  tombs  of  Vulci  and  carved 
into  dancing  groups  tlie  alabaster  of 
Volaterrse  are  lineal  precursors  of  the 
artists  who  covered  with  frescoes  the 
walls  of  San  Slarco^  and  moulded  in 
living  marble  the  sinjring  children  of 
the  Opera  del  Duomo.  lu  ont>  woi*dj 
if,  disregarding  artificial  landmarks  of 
time,  we  examine  ancient  Elruria  by 
the  light  of  modern  Tuscany,  T  think 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  ibroughout 
by  the  extraordinary  rcsumblancu^  in 
tone  and  character,  between  tlie  earlier 
and  later  developmeuts  of  the  Tuscan 
fancy. 

For,  after  all,  when  we  have  made 
due  allowance  for  tlm  fact  Lbat  all 
Ktruscan  art  is  by  derivation  Hellenic 
and  pre-HcIleuic  (as  all  other  European 
art  is  by  derivation  Tuscan),  and  when 
we  have  admitted  every  possible  deduc- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Athenian  and  Ori- 
ental elenuMits  in  EtruHCiin  remains,  we 
are  still  faced  by  the  fact  that  the 
archaic  relics  in  Tuscany,  native  or 
imported,  far  outweigh  in  number  and 
value  all  the  othei*  archaic  relief  in  the 
whole  of  Italy.  At  a  tinio  when  Latins 
and  Samoites  were  comparatively  rude 
and  warlike  barbarians,  Etruscans  wore 
already  displaying  their  innate  faculty 
for  art  and  their  innate  lulmiration  for 
art-products  by  importing  and  iniit4itiDg 
the  pottery  of  Athens  and  the  silver 
work  of  Phuenicia  ;  they  wore  artists 
and  craftsmen  of  no  mean  order.  The 
important  fact  is  that  Greek  aculpLure 
and  painting  **  caught  on"  in  Etruria 
— ami  nowhere  else  in  Italy.  Such 
magniflceut  native  works  as  the  brtKizi" 
C'himaera  from  Arczzo.  !lie  rocuinbeui 


tigures  of  the  Volumnil,  the  Orator  re- 
covered from  the  Thrasymene  Lake, 
the  terra-cottas  of  Cervetri,  or  the  Cor- 
tona  candelabrum,  show  us  that  Dona- 
tello  and  Delia  Robbia  and  Michael 
Angelowere  not  bom  by  mere  accident 
or  caprice  in  Tuscany.  Many  of  the 
bronzes  are  as  tine  as  Greek  work.  The 
painting  is  even  mure  perfect  in  its  way 
than  the  sculpture.  There  is  a  sar- 
cophagus from  Corncto  in  the  Etmscau 
Museum  at  Florence  adorned  with  a 
UaLtle  of  the  Amnzous  in  very  fresh 
and  pure  colors,  so  astonishingly  beau- 
tiful and  so  wonderful  in  its  drawing 
both  of  women  and  of  horses  that  it 
suggests  at  once  the  spiritual  ancestry 
of  the  great  Renaissance  Florentines. 
It  is  painted  by  a  Tuscan  on  native 
alabaster.  But  I  will  not  enlarge  on 
this  point.  The  question  is  one  to  be 
settled  by  actual  observation,  Solvitur 
amhulundo.  Whoever  goes  into  ilie 
Gregorian  Museum  at  the  Vatican  (that 
worthy  monument  of  two  great  Tuscan 
antiquaries),  or  into  the  Etruscan  col- 
lections at  Cortoua,  Arezzo,  Orvieto, 
and  Voltcrra,  with  this  historical  con- 
tinuity of  Tuscany  ancient  aud  modem 
well  before  his  mimVa  eye,  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  many  curious  per- 
sistent traits  of  Tuscan  character  which 
run  like  a  silver  thread  tlirough  all 
Tuscan  art  from  the  seventh  century 
before  Christ  to  the  present  day. 

Ilere  at  Perugia,  this  continuity  of 
Etruria  is  every  moment  forced  upon 
my  observation.  For  instance,  there  is 
a  ccilain  sort  of  boss  or  round  disk,. 
commonly  interpreted  as  standing  for 
the  ball  of  the  sun,  Avhich  occurs  ahnu- 
dantly  on  tlie  tombs  of  the  Yolumnii^ 
as  on  many  other  still  earlier  Etrus- 
can monuments  elsewhere.  I  lind  it 
once  more  on  the  Roman  Arco  di. 
Augusto,  and  on  the  later  Poiia  Mar- 
zia  wliose  date  is  fixed  for  us  by  its 
contemporary  inscription  of  *■'■  Ooloniu 
Vibia.-'  It  recurs  time  and  again  oui 
all  the  mcdifcval  monuments  of  the 
town  ;  it  was  incorporated  by  Agoctino* 
di  Duccio  into  the  Honaissance  Port& 
San  Pietro  ;  and  it  is  now  being  cut 
before  ray  eyes  while  I  write  by  a 
modern  Kalian  stouo-oHison  on  a  build- 
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ing  close  by  mc.  And  whul  ia  true  in  ' 
lUis  oue  iustduce  of  a  pnritculiir  tloLuil 
is  true  tbruughoul ;  Roman,  Golliic,  or 
Germnu,  Grand  Dutuil  or  Pupnl,  Eti*u- 
ria  has  never  ceasetl  lo  be  in  nil  essen- 
tials EtruBunn. 

One  or  two  of  llicse  trmLs  in  |).arlic- 
ular  desorvv  aL  leHi»l  a  passing  lueuLioii. 
TUo  moBt  important  is  Lhat  gloomy  and 
melnncUoI}-  tinge  in  the  Tuscan  tem- 
pcrnmenL  which  has  so  deeply  ini- 
pivssed  itself  npon  Tuscan  ail  and 
Tuscan  architecture.  Tliis  sLningu 
gloominess  ia  well  seen  in  the  «3;reat 
wnlifi  ami  massive  gateways  of  early 
Etruscau  times ;  and  it  ia  exactly  re- 
produced at  a  later  date  in  the  frnwu- 
iug  dooi*s  and  heavy  cornices  of  the 
Slrozzi,  llie  PitU.  and  the  Riccardi  Pal- 
aces. If  we  compare  these  solid  works 
with  the  sprin-jiing  airiness  of  light 
Venetian  Gothic  we  can  feel  at  once 
the  great  gulf  Uxed  between  the  joyous 
Venetian  and  the  sombre  Tuscan  \  but 
we  can  feel  at  the  same  time  the  exact 
identity  of  taste  and  feeling  in  the 
modern  Tuscan  and  tlie  ancient  Klius- 
can.  The  sous  build  as  Ihu  fjilherfs 
buill.  In  architecture  and  all  tlin  al- 
lied arts,  the  Tuscan  temperament  haw 
turned  out  essentially  similar  works 
from  the  carUcst  ages  to  the  present 
moment. 

One  marked  result  of  this  gloomy 
linge  in  the  Tuscan  tempei*ament  \> 
Iho  predilection  of  the  Tuscan  artisl>» 
for  scenes  of  !>lood,  of  murder,  or  of 
torture.  It  has  long  been  noticed,  in- 
•tleed,  by  archicological  specialists,  thai 
the  genuine  Etruscan  vases  and  wall- 
paintings  show  a  singular  prefercnci; 
in  their  choice  of  subjects  for  tragic 
scenes,  and  especially  for  massacres. 
Just  in  the  same  way,  while  the  Vene- 
tian loves  best  lo  depict  such  joyous 
Biblical  episodes  as  the  Mai-riage  at 
Cana  of  Galilee,  or  the  Feast  in  the 
house  of  Levi  the  publican  —  mere 
iransparent  excuses  for  a  display  of 
the  ingrained  A'cnetian  love  for  splen- 
dor and  pageantry — the  Tuscan  paint- 
ers revel  rather  in  nnirtyr<lonis  and 
agonies,  in  writhing  Saint  Sebastians 
and  lacerated  Saint  Catherines.  As 
we   look  at  the  strange  demons   who 


torture  the  wicked  in  the  tombs  of 
Corncto,  at  tlie  Furies  who  snatch  the 
dying  man  from  his  couch,  or  at  the 
Typhous  and  Gorgous  of  the  wall- 
paiuLings  and  sarcophagi,  we  are  irre- 
sistibly reminded  on  the  one  hand  of 
DiuUe's  Inferno  with  its  ingeniously 
varied  punishments^  and  on  the  other 
Itund,  of  Orcagna^s  Hell  in  Suuta  Maria 
Novella  or  of  the  nameless  Tuscan 
artist  who  so  vividly  depicted  the  tor- 
ments of  the  damned  on  the  walls  of 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pi^a.  Paintings 
of  Hades  in  one  shape  or  another  are 
commoner  in  Tuscany  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  put  together. 

Bui  deeper  than  all  this  strange  and 
mysterious  melancholy  is  the  Tuscan 
love  for  form,  for  color,  for  metrical  ex- 
pression. The  same  men  who  wrought 
in  bronze  the  beautiful  Tinias  and  Nur- 
scias  of  the  tombs  and  excavations  still 
carve  the  Madonnas  of  Tuscan  country 
churches.  Indeed,  the  very  names  of 
Etruscan  gods,  like  Futtuiis  and  Aplu, 
still  survive  abundauLly  in  the  folk-lore 
of  modern  Tuscan  vilhigera.  Poetry 
and  painting  are  native  to  Tuscany; 
few  Tuscans  are  born  without  some 
linge  of  either  faculty.  Kay  ;  is  it  not 
signiflcant  lhat  even  in  the  domain  of 
religion  Elruria  has  given  Italy  not 
oidy  her  greatest  monastic  founder,  St. 
Benedict,  but  also  her  Iwo  most  eo 
stiitic  and  romantic  saints,  Saint  Calh- 
ei'ine  of  Siena,  the  Spouse  of  Christ, 
and  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  Bride- 
groom of  Poveity  ? 

**  But  Elruria,*'  you  say,  "did  not 
produce  many  great  writers  or  poets 
in  the  Boman  [rf*riod.'*  Perhaps  not ; 
our  details  as  to  the  ancestry  and  an- 
tecedents of  Roman  authors  are  loo 
scanty  to  allow  us  to  speak  wilh  cer- 
tainty. Boine  gathered  into  herself 
so  many  diverse  strands.  Who  shall 
speak  with  authority  as  to  the  nnlion- 
nlity  of  Juvenal,  Horace,  Tacitus? 
Properlius  and  I'ersius  are  the  chief 
Etruscan  names  of  which  one  can  be 
quite  positive  ;  though  it  is  noteworthy 
that  it  was  under  tiie  administration  of 
Ihe  Etruscan  Maecenas  that  literature 
first  grew  lo  be  a  recognized  power  in 
the   Borne  of   Augustna.      Cicoro,  we 
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know,  was  n  man  of  Ai'piuum,  and 
Ovid  of  Sulmo,  neitlier  of  which  hud 
;iiiy  demouHlrnblu  KLrusciui  elemeiU, 
Maoy  of  Iho  beHt-knowii  Liiiiii  poetj^ 
i\i\i\  prose  writers,  however,  uiidoubL- 
I'tlly  cutiio  from  U»c  half-El  ruscaw  re- 
;;ion  of  (iallin  Cisalpina.  Virgil  was  n 
AlaDluaa  ;  Livy  n  Padunn  ;  Calullus  is 
teported  to  have  come  from  Verona; 
ihe  P]iui«s  sprang  from  tlie  iieJjjlihor- 
hood  of  Lhe  Lake  of  Como.  Thai 
liappy  mixture  of  Colt  and  Etriiaean 
•iecm.s  in  those  days  to  have  run  most 
to  liteniry  produelion  ;  at  a  later  date 
it  was  nillier  thi;  pure  Ktruacaii  of  Tus- 
<.*any  who  led  the  inlellecLual  van  iu 
Italy.  What  indeed  could  be  more 
«ignihcanl,  did  not  familiariiy  blind  ua 
to  x\A  iuiportf  tliiin  the  lunnuou»  fact 
(hat  the  Untjuti  Toacana  has  conic  to  be 
regarded  as  the  one  established  literary 
tongue  of  the  entire  peninsula  7 

U    is   while    one   stan<is   among    tlie 
nelual    remains    of    lialf     pre  -  historic 

■  Etruria   that    lhi:f    nicial   continuity   is 
most  fully  borne  iu  upon  one.      Go  to 
I       Vollemij  for  example,  still  gathering 
all  shrunken   witliin  the  gigantic  walls 

I-uf   Etriiscjiu    Velalhri  ;   look   out  from 
Alie   hilltop  oily  on  thi-  blue  waters  to 
■which  the  early  Tuscan  nuinners  gave 
their  own  name  in  the  familiar  fonn  of 
the  Tyrrhene  Sea  ;  gaze  away  towards 
KIba,  whoso  rich  iron  ores  pre-historic 
^fuscans   stnelted    in   the  furnnces  and 
*iuithies   of    Populonia ;    pass   through 
the   Etruscan   Porta  dell'Arco    to    the 
modern    burying-ground,   and    then   Id 
lhe  older  but  contiguous  necropolis  4>f 
the  ancient  city  ;   inspect   the  wtuider- 
ful  remains  in  the  National  Museum  ; 
^■^ind  turn  straight  from  them  to  those 
^Bi-qually  Etruscan  works,  Niccol6   Pisa- 
^KiO'S  cathedral^  the  handicraft  of  a  mcd- 
^BSfcvnl  Etruscan  from  Pisne,  nnd  Minoda 
^H}-^iesole^s  ciborium,  the  tiautUeniri  of  a 
^fKenaisaauce  Etruscan  from    Fnesulae  ; 
^^look  away  for  a  moment  from  Oroslos 
mu\    the    Furies    or  Oedipus   with    th«>. 
NpliiDX    on    vase    or    wnll-paititiug    to 
Lu(*a  Sigiiorelli's  "  Annuiiciation,'*  and 
fienoatzo    Gozzoli*8    "Nativity;"     nan 
S-ou  deny  or   extenuate   the    common 
'uscan  character  of  each   in  its  own 
fcnn  f    And  then  remember  that  Ihe 


alabaster  works  which  extste<l  here  in 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  as  you 
may  see  from  the  sarcophagi,  still 
afford  employment  to  more  than  two- 
tliinls  of  thu  present  iuhabiUints  ;  that 
the  town  which  gave  birth  to  Persius 
the  satirist  gave  birth  also  to  Fednv 
Inghirand  the  humanist  ;  and  that  the 
unknown  artists  who  painted  the  Death 
of  Ciytenmestra,  or  introduced  the  still 
surviving  Porta  dell'Arco  into  the 
8even  before  Thebes,  were  the  lineal 
prGdcccssors  of  that  versatile  Daniele 
da  Voltorra  whose  noble  masterpiece  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Trinii^i  de'  Monti 
at  Uome  gave  Uubcns  a  hint  for  the 
finest  effect  in  his  famous  "-  Descent 
from  tlie  Cross,"  in  the  cathetlral  at 
Antwerp.  It  is  impossible  to  sUiud 
ihua  beside  the  Etruscan  walls,  the  Ko- 
ninn  Thermic,  the  mediaeval  Fortezza, 
and  the  modern  alabjister  works,  with- 
out feeling  in  those  narrow  streets  of 
shrivelled  Velathri  thu  essential  unity 
of  Etruria  from  the  bcginniugs  of  his- 
tory to  the  present  moment. 

And  80  it  is  throughout.  Tuscany 
bases  itself  bodily  on  the  stem  of  the 
Uasena.  At  Cornoto,  the  modern  town 
almost  covers  (he  necropolis  of  Etrus- 
can Tarquiuii.  At  Siena,  you  walk 
stmight  from  the  massive  doora  of  an- 
cient tombs  by  the  Porta  Camollia  to 
the  marvellous  Duomo,  that  master- 
piece of  decorative  Itzdian  tlothic.  At 
Orvieto,  your  attention  is  almost 
equally  divided  between  the  Etiuscan 
yi-avos  and  the  mediicval  cathedral^ 
whose  polychromatic  fa4;ade,  like  the 
painted  sarcoi)hagi  and  the  frescoed 
tomb-chaml}ei-s,  forms  a  si)eakiDg  mon- 
ument of  the  ingrained  Etruscan  love 
of  color.  At  Bolsena,  which  was  Vol- 
sinii,  and  at  Chiusi,  which  was  Clu- 
siuui,  present  melts  into  past,  and  past 
still  seems  present.  At  Perugia,  you 
may  inhabit  a  house  whose  foumla- 
llons  were  laid  iu  Etruscan  Perusia ; 
and  you  may  see  in  the  portmils  of 
Uiiglioni  and  Fortebi-accio  traced  by 
KuouUgli's  hand  on  the  walls  of  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  or  for  the  matter  of 
thiU  in  the  mo<leru  Italian  oQIccrs 
whose  blue  cloaks  give  Color  to  the 
grey  streets  of   lhe  wind-swept  town. 
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exact  counterparts  in  typo  of  tho&e 
handsome  uud  able  Ktruscan  uobleiuen 
whose  effigies  still  eit  mute  at  the 
ghostly  banquet  on  their  own  sarcoph- 
agus-lids in  the  antique  cemetery. 
The  wains  on  the  Assisi  road  are  drawn 
to  tliis  day  by  the  wliite  catUe  of  Cli- 
lumnus,  nnd  the  breed  of  men  has 
peraistcd  no  less  tiuu  to  type  and  fttock 
than  the  breed  of  oxen.  >folhin<^  \h 
changed  ;  the  Tuscan  is  still  the  same 
in  features  and  cliaracters  throughout 
tlie  whole  of  Etruria. 

Kcmember,  last  of  all,  that  Rome 
herself  lay  on  the  very  couHnea  and 
marches  of  the  Rasena.  She  hud  a 
marked  Etruscan  element  in  her  p<4m- 
lation  ;  her  early  history  is  mixed  up 
with  Etruscan  legeu<l»  ;  her  religious 
rites  were  believed  to  owe  much  to 
Etruscan  sources  ;  her  eujiiueerin;;^  abil- 
ity, her  bihl^e-making  skill,  her  gruat 
arched  cloaca,  her  prc-hisloric  walla, 
bear  alt  of  them  sume  tinge  of  Etrus- 
can origin.  The  Tuscan,  indeed,  once 
overflowed  ns  far  south  as  Cainpauia. 
Remember,  too,  tbat  Rome's  empire 
was  larc:ely  organized  under  Augustus 
by  the  Etruscan  Maecenas,  and  largely 
ruled  under  Tiberius  by  the  Etruscan 
Sejanus.  Remember,  again,  how  in 
early  mediteval  times  many  of  her 
greatest  popes  came  from  Etrnsran 
homes,  and  how,  at  a  later  date,  ^tcli- 
olas  v.,  who  founded  the  Vatican 
Librnry  ami  brought  Fra  Angelico  to 
Rome,  w:is  an  Etruscan  of  Sarzana ; 
while  jUneas  Sylvius  was  an  ELruscan 
of  Siena.  Her  churches  were  adorned 
by  Florentine  artists,  and  her  buililings 
were  pbuined  by  Tuscan  architects. 
Finally,  remember  that  her  Reuais- 
saocfl  glories  are  all  Etruscan  rather 
than  Romati  ;  and  you  will  »eo  how 
much  even  Rome  herself  —  republican, 
imperial,  papal — owes  to  these  Etrus- 
cans whom  she  fancied  in  her  pride  she 
ha<l  crushed  and  vanquished.  Was  she 
not  Rome,  indeed,  for  the  most  part 
just  in  vii'tiie  of  her  Etruscan  fraciion 
and  lier  Etruscan  visitors  ? 

I  need  hardly  say  1  do  not  mean  this 
article  to  be  exhaustive — or  anything 
like  it.  I  mean  It  merely  to  be  susges- 
tive,   the    rougli    ouiliae    of    a   theme 


which  readers  can  fill  in  with  fuller 
detail  for  themselves  on  future  visits 
to  Italy.  But  is  It  not  possible  that 
history  has  suffered  not  a  little  from 
being  studied  too  much,  as  the  modern 
educational  slang  frankly  puts  it,  *^m 
epochs  ''  ?  There  are  some  truths,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  can  only  rightly  be 
realized  by  looking  at  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  a  comuiaiuling  height^ 
which  embraces,  as  it  were,  a  wide 
porepective  panonima  down  the  receil- 
ing  ages.  And  the  truth  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  point  out  in  this  brief 
skeloli  is  possibly  one  of  them  —  the 
cardinal  im(>ortance  of  the  Etruscan 
bloo<l  in  the  secular  development  of 
Italian  art  nnd  Italian  civilization. 

One  suggestion  more.  Is  it  uot  a 
cufioua  rofiitiUioii  of  certain  modem 
theories  as  to  the  innate  superiority  of 
the  Aryan  race  (whatever  that  raoy 
mean)  that  the  one  people  in  Italy  who 
have  thus  pnicticidly  shown  themselves^ 
most  receptive  of  Ht;llenic  and  Semitic 
civitixation  should  turn  out  to  be  the- 
people  most  universally  adnntled,  alike 
ou  linguistic  and  ethnographic  grounds^ 
as  of  antique  non-Arynn  or  pre-Aryaa 
origin  7  Grant  Allen. 
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A  UARD  UTTLE  CUSS. 

BT    MRS.    H.    H.    PKNR08S. 

CHAPTER   I. 

Tom  Rockner  and  liis  wife,  Dam. 
aris,  were  coming  liorno  together  for 
the  first  time.  They  had  been  married 
two  days  jmjo  at  "Pop"  Langford^s^ 
which  was  eight  miles  on  the  other 
side  of  Fort  BnllantynG  ;  and  from  that 
great  city  —  the  greatest  Damaris  had 
ever  visited  —  the  way  was  long  to 
Rimesvillc,  ami  the  romi  just  a  htlle- 
worse  than  could  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  Floritla.  They  were  drawn 
along  it  in  a  covered  wag<in,  by  a  loan 
pony,  that,  judging  fron»  the  promi- 
nence of  his  ribs,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed unfit  to  perform  Ihe  journey  in  a 
week  ;  but  he  was  managing  it  in  n 
day.  in  spite  of  appeamnees,  and  even 
indulging  in  a  mild   trot  whenever  Iia 
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chanced  on  a  bit  uf  road  tUut  wues  uot 
quite  uuUer  water,  aud  did  not  oontAiu 
tuore  tiuui  oue  palmetto  root  tu  tbe 
yard. 

**  Have  we  ver)'  much  farther  to 
go  ? "  asked  Damaris,  ^lauciag  from 
the  sky  to  Tom'a  lace,  on  wluch  the 
glow  of  the  seltiog  auu  was  retleclad. 

'*Not  more'u  about  four  milus,  I 
reckou.  I'm  afraid  you  are  *mo3t  dead 
already,  IMmaris,  You  wouldn't  like 
to  camp  here  for  the  night,  I  sup- 
pose? " 

As  they  were  crossing  a  flooded  ford 
when  he  spoke,  it  did  uot  seem  quite 
probable  that  she  would  like  it. 

"I'd  git  along  right  unough,"  sard 
Damaris,  ''  if  I  could  git  out  and  stretch 
for  a  bit.  I  never  before  went  farther 
than  from  Pop's  place  to  Fort  Ballan- 
tyne,  aud  there's  enough  diifereuce 
between  eight  miles  and  twenty-three 
to  make  oue  feel  sort  o'  cramped." 

"  Vou  might  git  out,  of  courne,  If 
there  wasn't  such  a  durued  lot  of  water, 
but  you  c'uldn't  walk  here.  'Tis  al- 
ways like  this,  you  see,  towards  tlie 
end  of  the  rainy  season,"  he  added 
reflectively. 

Damaris  gave  a  little  sigh,  and  Tom 
began  to  pity  her  very  much.  Pres- 
ently he  became  possessed  of  a  brilliant 
idea, 

"I  know  what  we'll  do,"  he  ex- 
claimed triumphantly.  ^^  Joe  Ketlle- 
by^s  house  is  two  miles  nearer  thfin 
mine  ;  we'll  get  out  there  and  stay 
supper.  Joe  is  always  glad  to  ace  a 
fellow." 

"Doe*  he  live  alone?"  asked  Dara- 
nris,  who  up  to  this  time  had  not  felt 
the  sraallest  curiosity  concerning  her 
new  Deighbors. 

"No,  there's  his  wife  —  Sarah  Nct- 
Ifcjby." 

"  Will  she  be  glad  to  see  us,  too  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Tom,  wtlh  au 
a{r  of  sublime  indifference.  "I  donU 
ever  pay  much  attention  whether  she 
ts  or  not.  You  won't  like  her,  I 
reckon,  Damaris.  She's  a  hard  little 
COBS,  she  is  ;  but  then,  she's  half  u 
Xortherner,  so  that  accounts  for  it." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Damaris,  hesitating 
between    the    dcsiro  to    rest  and  the 


diead  uf  a  cool  reception,  "  it  would  be 
belter  to  go  straight  home." 

"Not  a  bit,"  answered  Tom  with 
decision.  **Joc  is  a  good  follow,  aud 
you  need  not  give  a  duru  for  what  his 
wife  thinks,  any  more  tlian  I  do.  If 
she  wants  to  come  to  your  house  she'll 
come,  aud  you  can  do  the  same  by  hers. 
Besides,  she  may  be  all  right.  She's 
well  enough — fora  Northerner — when 
she  is  in  a  good  humor." 

It  appearetl,  however,  that  Sarah 
Kettleby  was  not  all  right  that  evening, 
for  as  soon  as  she  had  made  out  the 
approaching  wagon  through  Llie  fast 
deepening  twihght,  she  went  round  to 
the  back  of  the  house  where  Joe  was 
chopping  firewood,  and  made  plain  her 
seutimenls. 

'*  Here's  Tom  Rockner's  wagon,"  she 
announced  in  au  unpleasantly  high- 
pitched  voice.  "  He  is  bringing  home 
his  new  wife,  I  guess  ;  and  they  are 
coming  light  here.  Mind  yon  don't  go 
asking  them  to  supper,  Joe  ;  there's 
nothing  in  the  house  to  make  a  decent 
meal,  and  I  don't  want  that  Cracker 
chit  turning  up  her  nose  at  our  things." 

Now  tliere  were  two  things  m  this 
speech  that  Joe  did  uot  like.  In  the 
tirst  place,  being  a  thoroughbred 
Cracker  himself,  it  did  not  please  him 
to  hear  the  word  used  as  a  term  of 
disparagement ;  and,  in  the  second, 
having  all  a  Cracker's  notions  on  the 
subject  of  hospitality,  he  did  not  care 
to  be  tdld  that  guests  were  unwelcome 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  sup- 
per was  a  simple  one.  So,  although 
little  used  to  resisting  his  wife's  firmly 
establiphod  authority,  he  put  down  his 
axe  with  tlie  air  of  a  man  who  had 
mode  up  his  mind  to  defend  his  dignity 
by  an  act  of  heroism,  and,  reaching  the 
gate  of  his  little  garden  just  as  the  lean 
pony  came  to  a  halt,  invited  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  to  supper  with  iullnito 
cordiality.  Sarah  followed  slowly,  and 
having  been  formally  "made  known" 
to  Mrs.  Rockncr,  stood  beside  the 
wni^on  in  silence  so  ropellant  that  Dam- 
aris turned  involuutarily  to  whisper  to 
Tom  that  she  would  ratlier  not  stay. 
However,  Tom  was  already  on  the 
ground  huldlng  out  his  hand  to  aid  her 
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to  ali^rbl ;  so  there  seemed  uo  help  for 
it,  and  she  gut  out  relucUiutly  enough, 
fecUug  only  u  Ultlc  icUeved  by  Joe's 
welcome  and  congralulalious  as  they 
wiUked  towartis  lliu  liou&e. 

While  Sarah  busLled  ubout  with  some 
UDDeccssary  clattci*,  mnklng  her  pre])- 
amiions  for  supper,  and  occasionally 
BUappiu;;  at  Joe  fur  not  having  cuL  lliu 
firewood  to  her  Hking,  Dainaris,  watch- 
ing Iter,  look  as  charitable  a  view  of 
her  personal  appearance  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  and  yet  caiac 
to  the  cuuelusiou  that  Uiis  was  a  face 
with  which  ahe  eould  DGvcr  make 
friends. 

Sarali  Nottloby  was  a  alight,  wiry 
little  woman  with  the  coloring  of  a 
ilrab  tuoth.  Her  nose  and  elbows  were 
sharp,  and  her  dust-colored  hair  corre- 
sponded painfully  with  her  pale  com* 
plexlon,  light  e>'L'8,  light  eyebrows,  aud 
light  eyelashes.  Her  small,  thin-Iippcd 
mouth  had  not  a  single  curve  of  sweet- 
ness, and  her  sharp,  alert  expression 
was  unptcasuutly  suggestive  of  being 
perpetually  on  the  lookout  for  dis- 
agreeables. She  gave  one  the  idea  of  a 
woman  who  wuuhl  like  to  put  her  fin- 
ger on  a  sore  spot  an<]  press  it  there. 

Damaris  wished  with  all  her  heart 
tkftt  she  Inul  nuL  complained  of  boiug 
cramped,  aud  felt  still  more  uncomfort^ 
able  aa  Toiu  went  on  explaining  how 
it  all  happened,  and  ended  by  saying  :  — 

''And,  you  see,  we  were  glad  to 
como  in  here,  not  only  for  that,  but 
because  of  all  the  trouble  it  would  ha* 
beeu  getting  things  straight  down  at 
my  place  —  with  things  to  unpack^  and 
Damuris  not  knowing  whei-e  to  put  her 
hand  on  anything.  It  would  ha'  been 
twelve  o^'lock  before  we  got  anything 
to  eat." 

**  That's  HO,'*  said  Joe  heartily  ; 
''  l*m  mighty  glad  you  thought  of  stop- 
ping ou  vour  way.  I  like  a  luaa  to  act 
friendly/' 

Still  Saralt  said  notldng,  and  Daroaris 
felt  herself  inituted  almost  to  tears  by 
her  cold  silence.  She  was  oppressed 
by  the  thought  that,  in  the  lonely  place 
where  she  had  come  to  live  with  Tom, 
this  wonn»n  would  be  her  nearest 
neighbor,  indeed,  almost  the  only  other 


woman  living  anywhere  nearer  than 
Fort  Ballantync.  Healizing  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  situation,  she  fell  n 
sutldtju  impulse  to  break  down  her  un- 
friendly barriers,  and  establish  a  better 
understanding  with  her. 

"May  I  help  cook?'^  she  iuquh'cd 
diffidently  the  fii"st  time  that  Sarah's 
activity  allowed  u  chance  of  attracting 
her  attention. 

''Tluinks,  there  ain't  nothing  to 
cook,"  iinswered  Sarah  grimly,  daning 
an  acidulated  glance  at  Joe,  whose  eyes- 
became  instiintly  fudtened  ou  Uie  oppo- 
site wall. 

"  I  an»  afraid  we're  giving  you  a  pile 
of  exti-a  trouble,"  ventm*ed  DamarLs. 

'*0h,  thaV$  all  right,  Mrs.  Kockuer. 
There  aiuH  no  trouble  —  for  th&  same 
reason." 

*'  We're    a    bit    put    out,     you    »ee» 
Tom,"   explained    Joe   with   obaUnflle 
mildness,  **  because  wo  liaiu't  got  no- 
meat  in  the  house.     It's  morc'n  a  week 
since  I've  been  to  Fort  Ballautyne,  and 
you    know    things    git   used    up    here 
mighty  fast.     Thcu   the   last  few  day* 
hev  been  powei-ful   hot,  and  the  hen» 
kinder    knocked    oil    laying,    so   there 
haiu*t  no  eggs.     But  thcru's  a  plenty  of 
bread  uu*  surrup,  iind  X  reckon  tliere's 
a  bit  of  guava  pie   left  from  dinner^ 
which    was    mighty   good    mussed    U|> 
with   milk ;    aud    there^a    some   sweet 
potatoes  cold,  and   a  dish   of  clabber ; 
and  I  reckon  that's  about  idl," 
I     "And    what    more     does    any    one- 
I  want?"  iuiked  Tom  clieerfully.     *'lt'» 
I  u  lot  better  thau  we'd  hev  had,  if  we'd 
;  ha'  gone  on  to  home.*' 
1      A  wise  little  observation  from  Dama- 
I  rls  on  the  "  loveliness  **  of  Mrs.  Nettle- 
I  by's  bread,  which  just   Iht^n  appeared 
J  ou  iho  titble,  effected  a  slight  thaw,  and 
I  Sarah  allowed  herself  to  be  beguiled  into 
I  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
I  housekeeping,   without,    however,  the 
I  remotest  intention  of  becoming  penna- 
I  nently  agreeable. 

I  ''  Wasn't  your  name  Ijmgford  ?'* 
i  she  asked  shar|>ly,  after  another  pause. 
j  Mrs.  Kockner  admitted  the  fact,  anil 
:  added  gratuitously  that  her  "  given 
I  name"  was  Damaris,  pronouncing  it 
flatly,  aud  with  a  strong  nccentuatioa 
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of  the  second  syllable,  just  as  ber 
"  Pop  "  bad  prououaced  it  whtu  pre- 
seatlog  it  lo  ber.  Pup  Laugfuid,  wilb 
a  lauduble  fancy  for  ScripLuml  names, 
had  called  bis  two  diiuglitcrs  Daiuaj/iis 
and  llboda.  Peoplu  lold  that  a  certain 
interfeiiug  Englishman  bad  once  suj;- 
geated  to  bim  a  slightly  ditTcrent  pro- 
uuuciutioti  of  the  former  ;  but  Pop  said 
**  it  sounded  too  like  a  cuas-word,"  and 
adhered  staunchly  to  his  ow,u  ideas  of 
what  vra^  right  and  tilting. 

"  Got  a-  sister,  hainH  you  ?  "  contin- 
ued Mrs.  Nettleby. 

"Yes,  I  have  a  sister,  a  year  older 
than  myself." 

**  I  guess  I've  heard  of  her,"  said 
Sarah  snappishly. 

^*  Likely,"  answered  Dmuaris,  with  a 
smile,  which  was  a  tribute  to  the 
mental  vision  of  Khoda,  not  to  the 
unamiablc  presence  of  Mrs.  Xettleby. 
"She*B  mighty  purty,  and  so  folks  talk 
a  good  deal  of  her." 

To  tliis  Sarali  ramie  no  further 
answer  tbiiu  '^  H'ni  —  h'lu,"  a  speciea 
of  conversational  sound  produced  with 
oloeed  Hpe,  and  found  useful  by  her  on 
all  occasions  that  might  seem  to  de- 
mand a  compliment.  To  say  she  had 
heard  as  much,  that  she  knew  Khoda 
Langfonl  was  famed  for  her  beauty, 
would  have  beeu  iutinitely  pleasing  to 
her  sister,  and  seeing  tliis  quite  plainly 
written  in  the  face  of  Dauiai'is,  Mrs. 
Kettleby  would  sooner  have  bitten  ber 
tongue  than  have  said  it.  She  felt 
proudly  conscious  of  never  having  dat- 
tered  any  one  into  an  unwholcsomely 
conceited  frame  of  mind. 

After  supper  Tom,  at  his  wife's  sug- 
gestion, brought  in  from  the  wagon  a 
basketful  of  Pop's  guavas,  and  having 
presented  them  to  Mrs.  Netlleby,  who 
received  them  with  an  unsmiling  coun- 
tenance, and  extreme  ungraciousness 
of  demeanor,  the  young  couple  said 
good-ntght  lo  their  eutertainers,  and 
set  out  in  the  dark  for  home. 

CHAPTER  H. 

Thk  afitonishment  of  Dnmaris  was 
gi'eat  next  morning  when  daylight  re- 
vealed all  the  glories  of  her  new  home. 
She  had  always  believed  that  when  a 


youug  man  lived  aloue,  without  moUier, 
sister,  or  wife  to  put  and  keep  thiug» 
straight  fur  him,  his  house  became,  of 
necessity,  more  or  less  like  a  pigsty  ; 
and  that,  inside  or  outside,  there  would 
never  be  the  smalldst  attempt  at  em- 
bellishment. She  bad  expected  a  rough 
fruiiie  house,  stroug  enough  to  shelter 
tier  from  the  weather,  but  she  was  not 
prepiirud  to  llud  it  smoothly  lined 
throughout  with  tonguetl  and  grooved 
boards.  She  had  expected  a  vegetable 
ganlen,  as  ugly  as  it  was  useful,  but  it 
was  indeed  a  cburmlng  surprise  to  dis- 
cover a  well-kept  flower  patch  in  the 
front  part  of  the  little  euclosuru  round 
the  house,  which  was  divided  from  the 
surrounding  orange-grove  by  a  strong, 
close -set  picket -fence.  Vines  and 
'^may-pop''  shaded  the  vcnmdah  and 
climbed  over  the  walls ;  even  the 
square,  ugly  slJiblc  was  made  pictur- 
esque with  trailing  hoi-se-beans  ;  and 
tbe  cbicken-house  was  decorated  with 
an  orange  creeper  just  coming  into 
bloom.  Kbe  knew  that  it  was  only  two 
yeai*s  since  Tom  Ijad  taken  up  this 
homestead,  and  that  he  had  worked  on 
it  single-handed  all  the  time  ;  and, 
after  half  an  bourns  contemplation  of 
the  result,  it  would  have  taken  a  very 
clever  person  lo  persuade  her  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States  was  a 
smarter  man  than  Tom. 

While  ^lie  had  beeu  looking  about 
her,  be  hud  been  milking  his  cow  and 
rubbing  down  his  lean  pony  ;  and  she 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  wait  until 
be  came  in  to  breakfast  to  tell  him  what 
she  thought  of  it  all  ;  so  she  left  the 
coffee  spluttering  discontentedly  on  the 
Mlove  and  ran  out  to  meet  him,  with 
shining  eyes,  and  a  face  beaming  with 
hni>pines8. 

'*Oh,  Tom,  everything  is  just 
lovely  !  "  she  gasped,  smoothing  back 
her  hair  which  bis  manner  of  greeting 
had  ruffled  considerably.  **  Why,  it's  a 
lot  nicer  than  Pop's  place  !'* 

Now  pop  Langford  wivs  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  hearing  grove  of  ten 
years'  standing,  in  the  remembrance  of 
which  Tom  Rockner  lost  sight  of  all 
minor  details,  and  chuckled  softly  at 
her    infatuation.     Aud    Damans    was 
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glad  of  aD  excuse  to  enter  ialo  the 
particulars  of  her  geaeral  admiration, 
and  Tom  had  no  objection  to  listen- 
ing, especially  aa  he  hud  given  much 
thought  to  pleasing  ht;r  with  regard  to 
the  decorative  items  already  mentioned, 
and  it  was  of  course  highly  gratifying 
to  find  hift  pains  duly  appreciated  ;  con- 
sequently breakfast  was  drawn  out  to  a 
most  unusual  length,  and  then  Tom 
fouud  that  the  day  was  really  too  liot 
for  outdoor  work,  and  decided  to  stay 
within  for  Lhe  present,  and  '*  do 
chorea  "  in  the  kitchen. 

Later  on  Damaris  thought  she  would 
like  to  look  over  Tom's  stock  of 
chickens,  so  they  went  out  armed  with 
handfuls  of  coru  and  euticed  the  birds 
to  a  general  inspection.  Just  as  this 
was  drawing  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, their  paradise  was  rudely  brokeu 
in  upon  by  the  altogetJier  unexpected 
arrival  of  Joe  aud  Sarah  Nettleby,  who 
announced  that  they  were  only  going 
to  stay  for  ten  minutes,  to  the  bewil- 
derment of  Damaris,  who  could  not 
imagine  what  ha<l  brought  them  at  nil  if 
they  did  not  mean  to  stay  longer  than 
that. 

^^  looking  at  the  chickens?"  said 
Sarah,  with  n  down-drawing  of  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth  that  stood  her 
instead  of  a  smile,  and  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  chickens  were  certainly  not 
worth  looking  at. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Damaris.  "  They're  a 
right  smart  good  lot  of  chickens,  and  a 
credit  to  Tom." 

*'  Are  they  ?  "  said  Sarah  immovably. 

With  a  renewal  of  la**!  night's  feeling 
of  irritation,  Damaris  turned  to  speak 
to  Joe,  but  ho  had  gone  on  to  the  house 
with  Tom,  and  she  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  follow  with  hiawife. 

"I  was  baking  this  morning,"  Mrs, 
Tfettleby  said,  taking  no  notice,  ouU 
wardly,  of  her  companion's  annoyance, 
but  making  a  mental  note  of  it  with  ex- 
treme satisfaction  ;  "  and  as  I  thought 
you  might  not  have  things  fixed  for 
making  your  bread  just  yet,  I  brought 
over  a  couple  of  loaves  to  you," 

"Well,  now,  that  is  real  kind  of 
you,"  exclaimed  Damaris,  her  resent- 
ment vanishing  &b  fast  as  it  had  arisen. 


'*  I'm  mighty  obliged  to  you  for  think- 
ing of  it,  Mrs.  Nettleby." 

^'Oh,  thaVs  all  right,  Mrs.  Rockner, 
1  only  brought  a  couple  of  small  loaves. 
I  guess  youMl  be  baking  in  a  day  or 
two." 

*'  I  reckon  so ;  aud  Tom  has  put  in 
just  the  neatest  little  stove  that  ever 
was,"  said  Damaris,  who  was  really 
dying  to  chatter  a  little  bit  to  some 
other  woman  about  her  now  posses- 
sions, Uie  worldly  goods  with  which  she 
had  so  latct}'  been  endowed.  "  And  he 
has  the  loveliest  cupboards  made  in  the 
kitchen  for  me.  I  never  had  a  notion 
how  Imudy  he  was  until  I  saw  every- 
thing hero." 

"Hadn't  you?"  asked  Sarah;  but 
this  time  Damaris  was  not  so  easily 
chilled. 

**  Why,  the  order  he  has  the  garden 
in  is  just  surprising  ;  and  I  donH  be- 
lieve there's  such  another  two-year-old 
grove  as  that  in  the  whole  of  Florida," 
she  went  on.  *'  And  ho  has  things 
about  the  house  so  tasty,  there  don't 
seem  to  be  anything  left  for  me  to  do. 
AiuH  those  creepers  on  the  verandah 
sweet  ?  "  she  added,  as  they  paused  In 
front  of  the  house. 

*•  H'm  —  h'm,"  answered  Sarah,  with 
tightly  closed  lips,  and  she  glanced  with 
studied  indl£ference  at  the  graceful 
vines. 

Damaris  was  bitterly  disappointed, 
just  as  Sarah  intended  she  should  be, 
but  she  did  not  care  a  scrap  less  for  her 
pretty  vines,  aa  Sarah  also  intended  her 
to  do  ;  she  only  thought  that  Mrs.  Net- 
tloby  was  very  dull  as  well  aa  very  ill- 
natured  ;  and,  with  a  natural  shrinking 
from  the  undesirable  mortal  who  could 
look  on  beauty  without  recognizing  it, 
she  withdrew  into  herself  and  made  no 
further  attempts  to  glory  in  the  fair- 
ness of  her  home. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  join  Tom  and 
Joe  indoors,  and  while  the  Nettlebjm 
remained  she  took  care  to  have  no  mor« 
private  conversation  with  Sarah.  Joe, 
indeed,  suggested  that  he  and  Tom 
should  go  out  fishing  and  leave  the 
women  to  enterUiin  each  other ;  but 
even  if  Tom  had  been  inclined  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation,  which  he  was  not, 
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n  glance  at  hh  wife's  face  would  have 
decided  him  against  the  project. 

'^X'm  haviug  a  sort  o'  honeymoon 
io-day,  you  sec,"  Tom  explained,  with- 
out a  particle  of  false  bashfulnes», 
**  which  means  that  I  ainH  a-^oing  to 
leave  Damaris  ;  so  X  reckon  we'll  catch 
the  fish  another  lime." 

At  this  Sai-ah  snocret^  undisguisedly, 
and  provoked  Toiu  to  inquire,  with  a 
maliciouB  grin,  if  Joe  had  not  ever 
done  &8  mach  for  her. 

*'  If  XM  ever  seen  him  going  to  make 
aich  a  fool  of  himself,  I'd  hev  turned 
him  out,"  answered  Sarah,  with  an  air 
of  spirited  dcHance.  ^*  Come  along, 
Joe  ;  can't  you  see  he's  jest  <lying  to 
get  quit  of  us.  He  ain't  half  through 
hi*  sparking  yet."  And  she  turned 
her  husband  out  of  the  house  with  a 
high  hand,  following  him  with  a  rare 
Affectation  of  haste,  and  throwing  back 
at  Tom  and  DamariH  a  laugh  that  was 
more  spiteful  than  playful, 

Tom  was  so  much  amused  at  this 
little  display  Iiimself,  that  it  came  as  a 
«ort  of  shock  to  Iiim  when  he  looked 
at  Damaris  and  saw  her  pretty  eyes  full 
of  tears. 

**  Why,  you  ain't  never  going  to  be 
so  silly  as  to  take  notice  of  what  she 
aays !  "  he  exclaimed  incredulously. 
**  Well,  now,  the  idea  of  minding  Sarah 
Neltleby  1  Don't  you  be  foolish,  Dam- 
aris ;  kiss  me,  girl,  and  gu  on  laugh- 
ing, the  way  you  were  doing  before  she 
came." 

Damaris  did  as  she  was  told  about 
the  kiss,  but  the  laughter  did  not  come 
quite  80  easily  until  she  had  told  Tom 
all  about  what  Sarah  liad  said  and  left 
unsaid,  the  latter  forming  the  heaviest 
jmrt  of  the  grievance. 

*'  That's  jist  her  way,"  he  said.  "  If 
you  lived  in  the  biggest  house  in  Fort 
Ballantyne  she  wouldn't  give  you  the 
satisfaction  of  saying  it  was  a  tine 
place.  Only  if  some  ouu  you  didn't 
like  lived  there,  she'd  say  it  was  awfully 
grand.  What  brought  her  hero,  any- 
how?" 

'*  There  it  is  now,"  said  Damaris, 
displaying  a  moat  unfcminiuc  love  of 
justice  ;  "she  came  to  bring  us  some 
bread  ;   and  she  can't  be  so  bad  alio- 
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gether,  or  she  wouldn't  think  of  doing 
one  a  good-natured  turn  like  that." 

*'  That's  all  you  know  about  her 
yet,"  answered  Tom  wiUi  scant  charity. 
"  If  you  gave  her  the  shiugliugs  of 
your  ha'r  o'  Monday,  she'd  scud  you 
the  parings  of  her  nails  o'  Tuesday  to 
make  things  even.  'Twos  all  on  ac- 
count o'  the  gunvas  we  gave  her  last 
uight  that  she  brought  us  that  there 
bread  to-day  ;  don't  you  forgit  it  I  " 

Damaris  professed  a  Arm  adherence 
to  her  belief  that  Mrs.  Nottloby  *'  could 
not  be  so  bad  altogether,"  possibly  as 
a  sort  of  unconscious  penance  for  her 
pleasure  in  hearing  a  contrary  opinion 
from  Tom  ;  but  he  was  vexed  at  see- 
ing Damaris  hurt,  and  to  make  allow- 
ances for  Sanih  was  quite  beyond  his 
philosophy  at  present.  Her  distress 
furnished  a  good  exeuae  for  a  renewal 
of  what  Sarah  had  coarsely  called 
"  sparking,"  and  they  wore  soon  auffi- 
cieiitly  absorbed  in  each  other  to  forget 
the  existence  of  that  troublesome  little 
personage. 

Tom  was  not  a  very  highly  imagina- 
tive young  man,  but  he  was  most  thor- 
oughly in  love  with  his  sweet  wife,  and 
if  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  quite 
equals  if  not  superior,  in  appearance  to 
her  beautiful  sister  Rhoda,  his  state  of 
uiiud  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  nt, 
Damaris  had  charms  of  her  own  that 
were  far  from  insigniMcant,  and  it 
spoke  well  for  Tom's  good  sense  that 
he  had  been  attracted  to  her  rather 
than  to  her  sister,  who  was  not  quite  as 
good  OS  she  was  handsome. 

Like  most  of  the  Southern  women, 
Damaris  was  deficient  in  color ;  but  the 
clear  marking  of  her  dark  eyebrows, 
and  th(s  rich  brown  of  her  unruly  hair, 
that  curled  with  the  perfect  coquetry 
of  nature  about  her  forehead,  compL^n- 
saled  for  the  paleness  of  a  complexion 
which  might  have  helped  to  furnish 
forth  a  plain  girl  if  taken  in  conjunction 
with  light  hair  and  nondescript  furnish- 
ing about  the  eyes.  Her  mouth  was 
not  small  like  Mrs.  Ncttleby's,  but  the 
lips  wore  full,  red,  and  gloriously 
cui-vcd,  and  her  teeth  were  white  and 
even.  Her  hands  were  small  and 
white,  although  she  hod  never  spared 
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tiiem  ia  the  kitchen  uor  the  dairy,  aud 
her  feet  wore  slight  and  shiipely. 
Above  all,  she  possessed  a  remarkably 
sweet  cxprcssioD,  and  her  clear  eyes 
teatiticd  to  un  inward  purity. 

Tom  had  found  a  treasure  the  price 
of  which  waa  above  rubies  ;  aud,  beiiii; 
bui  youn^  himself,  he  thought  he  knew 
buvv  to  value  it  at  its  full  worth,  aud 
would  have  been  quite  ready  to  fight 
any  man  who  disputed  either  the  value 
or  his  uuderstandiug  of  it. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

A  FEW  weeks  passed  in  that  charm- 
ing uncventfulness,  which  is  not  only 
perfect  peace,  but  also  perfect  happi- 
ness to  simple  minds  undisturbed  by 
any  natural  craving  for  excitement. 
These  were  the  very  earliest  days  of 
the  settlement  of  RimesviUe,  in  wluuh 
one  or  two  Northeruere  and  balf-a- 
dozen  Cnickers  made  up  the  sum  af 
settlers,  Mrs.  Xettleby  and  Mrs.  Kock- 
ner  representing  the  female  population  ; 
and  the  distance  between  the  scattered 
cottages  was  too  great  to  allow  of  con- 
stant visiting  from  one  to  another ; 
consequently  Tom  and  Damaris  were 
left  as  much  alone  as  their  hearts  could 
wish,  and  enjoyed  their  solitude  im- 
mensely. Just  as  Dimmria  was  begin- 
ning to  wonder  a  goo<l  deal  about  what 
might  be  ffoiug  on  at  '*  Pop's  place," 
and  to  hunger  for  news  of  Rhotla,  at 
last,  one  day,  tliere  came  a  visitor. 
Turn  had  been  ploughing  his  grove  that 
morning,  and  was  coming  in  to  his  mid- 
day meal,  when  he  caught  sight  of 
some  one  riding  through  the  gate  of 
the  outer  fence. 

**  Hello,  Damaris  1  '*  he  called,  *^  who's 
a-comiug  ?  " 

Damaris,  Hushed  a  Ultlo  from  her 
occupation  in  the  kitchen,  looked  out, 
and  became  still  rosier  with  pleasure  as 
she  recognized  an  old  fileud  in  the  little 
ci*eam -colored  pony  that  had  long  been 
familiar  with  the  rood  to  Pop  Lang- 
ford's  stable.  This  mennt  news  from 
home,  and  her  eyes  danced. 

'*  It  must  be  Jeff  Carter,'^  she  said 
eagerly.  *'  I'd  know  tlie  pony  auy- 
•wherc." 

Bui  Tom   did   not  look  quite  so  de- 


lighted;  neither  horse  nor  rider  ^JB 
nn  old  friend  of  his,  although  he  rec- 
ollected with  uncomtorlable  distinctness 
that  he  hod  seldom  made  a  journey  to 
Pop  LAUgfonrs  without  euuouaterin; 
both  at  the  end  of  it.  They  wei-e  close 
to  the  house  now,  and  no  time  remained 
for  talking,  so  the  young  couple  stood 
still  at  the  picket-fence  gate  to  welcome 
thuir  visitor,  and  receive  hlin  with  the 
refreshing  intelligence  that  lie  was  ju 
in  time  for  dinner.  The  pony  was*  ho^ 
pttably  accommodated  with  corn  in  the 
stable,  and  in  less  than  ton  minutes  the 
little  party  of  three  were  seated  round 
astnokiiig  dish  of  bacon,  cabbage,  and 
grits — a  form  of  light  refreshment 
whicli  no  true  Cracker  will  shun,  even 
on  the  hottest  day  ever  smiled  upon  by 
FloriJa  skies. 

Jeff  Carter  was  undoubtedly  the 
handsomest  young  man  in  the  couuly, 
and  remarkable  for  possessing  nothing 
of  the  usual  Cracker  type  in  iiis  np- 
peanmce.  He  had  dork  hair  and  eyes, 
and  his  coloring  was  rich  and  bright; 
his  face  was  a  pure  oval,  and  his  cheek- 
bones utterly  guiltless  of  a  tendency  to 
undue  prominence. 

Tom's  face  was  square,  his  hair  the 
color  of  tow,  and  his  complexion  sal-^^H 
low  ;  only  his  white  teeth,  his  cleaE^^| 
blue  eyes,  and  his  smile  saved  him 
from  absolute  ugliness.  But  it  never 
cutered  into  the  mind  of  Damaris  to 
mnke  au^'  comparison  between  the  two, 
uor  to  think  for  a  moment  that  Jeff 
possessed  the  smallest  advantage  over 
her  husband  in  any  way.  Tom's  was 
the  one  face  on  which  she  had  ever 
looked  with  the  eyes  of  love,  and  there- 
fore it  was,  apart  from  all  others,  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  something  better 
than  beauty.  Women,  as  a  rule,  bestow 
very  liulc  consideration  on  :ictual  good 
looks  in  the  opposite  sex  ;  but  men, 
placing  a  much  higher  value  on  beauty 
in  women,  arc  not  always  quick  to  un- 
derstand this. 

"  The  old  man  is  peart  and  hearty,'' 
said  Jeff,  in  answer  to  sundry  anxious 
questions  about  Pop.  "  lie  misses  you 
some,  as  might  be  expected,  but  Miss 
Rhuda  keeps  him  lively.'' 

**  And  how  is  Ithoda  ?  ** 
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*^Same  as  usual/'  ausvrered  Jeff, 
with  u  curious  mixtuic  of  gruITneHs 
and  slieepislmess.  "■  My  Bndtlle-bags 
are  crniumed  to  bu^iiii'  wiLb  two  bi<,' 
parcels  she  sent  you,"  he  added  good- 
humoredly  ;  *'  and  I  reckon  tbere'd  a' 
bin  two  more  if  the  boss  could  ^a  toted 
them/' 

Damans  tbaukcd  him  very  politely, 
aud  brought  iu  a  couplu  of  late  watei-- 
melons  foi*  the  men  to  employ  them- 
selves on  while  she  examined  the 
contents  of  the  parcels.  These  were 
mostly  little  household  matters,  col- 
lected aud  put  aside  from  day  to  day, 
aa  it  occurred  to  Rho<lft  Ihat  they  might 
be  useful  to  her  sister  ;  but  the  chief 
thing  was  a  letter,  illegibly  written, 
and  badly  spelt,  containing  certain 
vnj^ue,  ill-expressed  hints  of  sotuethiug 
dreadful  that  had  bapitciiod,  and  of 
something  still  more  dreadful  that  was 
going  to  happen  before  long,  which 
frightened  Damaris  as  much  as  they 
puzzled  her  —  none  the  less  because 
8l\e  was  strictly  enjoined  '^  not  to  say 
a  word  lo  Tom,"  and  *'  to  comfort  poor 
Jeff." 

The  consequence  of  these  two  in- 
junctions was  that  Damaris  took  the 
vei7  first  opportunity  of  snatching  a 
private  interview  with  Jeff  Carter. 
She  knew  that  he  had  been  in  love  with 
Uhoila  for  yeaia,  and,  lememLienng  his 
confusion  of  manmr  in  speaking  of 
her,  felt  sure  that  if  Rlioda  wei*c  in 
trouble,  ho  must  know  it.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  wasted  iu  beating  about 
the  bush,  because  Tom  niiglit  return  at 
any  moment;  ami,  altlumgh  hating  lo 
have  a  secret  from  him,  she  felt  bound 
to  respect  her  sister^a  confidence  ;  ho 
she  went  straight  to  the  point,  and 
asked  Jeff  luuoceutly  if  there  was  any- 
thing wrong.  It  seeuied  he  thought 
there  was  something  very  wrong  in- 
deed, and  wondered,  reproachfully, 
that  she  had  not  found  it  out  before 
now.  As  for  him,  nothing  that  could 
happen  would  make  any  tlifTerence  in 
his  love  for  Rhoda.  Only  two  days 
ago,  he  said,  he  had  asked  her  again  to 
marry  him,  now  that  she  might  want 
some  one  to  stand  by  her  "  if  Pop  got 
mad,  and  turned  her  out;"  but,  with 


the  ingi-ntitudc  of  miscrj',  she  had  ac- 
cused him  of  wauling  to  turn  her 
trouble  to  his  own  advantage  ;  and  al- 
though she  had  rei>ented  of  lior  unrea- 
sonableness in  making  this  very  hanl 
accusation,  even  consoling  him  by  giv- 
ing bun  her  messages  to  carry  to  Dam- 
aris, still  she  pei-sisted  in  rejecting  his 
offer,  aud  would  not  hold  out  to  him  a 
hope  for  tlio  future.  He  closed  hia 
story  by  expressing  a  liei-cc  wish  for 
five  minutes'  interview  with  some  un- 
known person,  and  then  turned  away 
Ills  face,  aud  full  into  a  dufftiairiug 
silence. 

Damaris  began  to  cry,  for,  next  u» 
Toniy  she  loved  Khoda  belter  than  any 
one  else  ;  and,  although  brought  up 
among  people  who  Ihouglit  very  lightly 
of  such  misfortunes  as  had  befallen  her 
sister,  her  own  mind  was  sutficienlly 
white  and  clean  to  allow  of  her  regunl- 
ing  Rbotla's  trouble  with  alt  due  horror 
and  genuine  sorrow,  Cryitig,  however, 
would  not  mend  nuittcrs,  anil  her  tears 
were  soon  dried,  owing  to  the  double 
cunsider.itiou  ihat  she  lUd  not  want 
Tom  lo  see  any  traces  of  them,  and 
that  she  liad  not  yet  fulfille^l  her  com- 
nushion  to  *'  comfort  poor  Jeff.'*  With 
womanly  unscllisliucss  slio  rcfiecteil 
that  it  came  nmch  harder  on  Jeff  thmi 
on  her  ;  aud  saying  a  few  simple  W(u*il,s 
to  that  effect,  with  a  world  of  sympathy 
in  her  tone,  she  laid  her  hand  gently 
on  his  shoul<ler,  and  told  him  in  her 
own  sweet  way  how  nmch  she  wishfcil 
he  could  have  been  her  brother. 

It  would  have  required  a  hanler 
heart  than  Jeff's  to  refuse  comfort 
from  such  a  source,  and  he  felt  obliged, 
iu  common  gmtilude,  to  pull  himself 
together,  and  make  an  effort  to  took 
cheerful, 

''  1  hain't  given  up  all  hope  yet,'*  h« 
said,  with  a  miserable  attempt  at  a 
smile,  **  While  she's  alive  I'll  never 
leave  off  trying  to  persunde  her  to  have 
mo.  I  aiuH  good  enough  for  scch  a 
gal  as  she  is,  but  I'd  never  let  her  be 
Sony  she  tuk  me,  nuyhow." 

There  was  something  veiy  touching 
in  the  modest  estimate  of  liimself  held 
by  this  young  Adonis,  who  might  have 
taken  his  choice  among  twenty  better 
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women,  and  yet  lay  humbly  at  the  feot 
of  that  auiled  om^,  calling  himself  not 
goud  enough  for  her.  U  was  love  with- 
out visible  limit. 

DaiiiariH  felt  the  tears  coming  back 
into  her  eyes,  and  then  slie  hoai-d  tlio 
aound  of  Tom'8  step  on  the  verandah, 
aud  withdrew  her  iiaud  from  Jefl'ii 
shouUlerf  but  not  quite  in  time. 

She  thoujjfht  so  much  aud  so  soitow- 
fuUy  about  ]{hodu  all  thai  day,  and  the 
next,  after  Jeff  had  left  them,  that  she 
WAS  blinder  than  &ho  would  othurwiae 
ha^'c  been  to  certain  nuplea-sunt  lillle 
changes  in  Tom's  manner  ;  but  on  llie 
third  day  she  became  more  alive  to  th^i 
fact  that  lie  wi\s  very  silent^  mtlicr 
tcsly^  and  certainly  leas  demouhtrative 
in  his  affection  than  she  had  ever  be- 
fore known  him  to  be.  These  things 
ittdecd  helped  to  make  her  feel  still 
more  unliappy,  but  she  was  not  so  fool- 
ibh  aH  to  Huppoae  for  a  moment  that  her 
husband  loved  her  less,  or  was  growing 
tired  of  her  ;  hIic  only  thought,  with 
matter-of-fact  simplicity,  that  perhaps 
ho  was  not  feeling  very  well,  aud  bear- 
ing in  mind  certaiu  peculiarities  of 
"  Pop's,'*  she  feared  to  worry  him  h}' 
asking  questions,  or  taking  too  much 
notice  of  the  apparently  low  state  of  his 
spirits.  Had  she  known,  poor  girl,  of 
the  raging  Are  of  jealousy  that  was 
consuming  him  ever  since  he  had  seen 
her  standing  with  her  hand  on  Jeff 
Carter's  shoulder,  and  her  eyes  full  of 
tears,  she  might  truly  have  given  him 
credit  for  possessing  a  degree  of  self- 
control  to  which  Pop  could  not  lay 
claim  even  in  his  hardiest  moments. 

About  this  time  there  occurred  itn- 
olher  little  exchange  of  civilities  be- 
fweeu  Diuuaris  and  Mrs.  Xettleby, 
spiced  with  a  few  incivilities,  thrown  in 
by  the  latter  to  keep  the  bahinco  on  her 
own  side.  A  pineapple  from  Damaris 
called  forth  a  string  of  onions  from 
8arali,  tt>gether  with  a  visit  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  drat  oue  she  had 
paid. 

Of  course  Sarah  had  not  been  five 
minutes  inside  the  Kockners'  house  be- 
fore she  discovered  the  presence  of  a 
mysterious  cloud  ;  and,  equally  of 
vimrue,  she  did  not  allow  so  tine  au  op- 


portunity for  making  herself  disagree- 
able to  escape.  She  made  j>ointed 
inquiries  as  to  the  limits  of  houey- 
moon^!  in  general,  and  more  than 
hinted  that  this  one  iu  particular 
seemed  to  be  very  far  on  in  its  lasi 
quarter.  She  declared  her  opinion  thiit 
any  two  people  who  lived  iu  such  au 
out-of-the-way  place,  never  seeing  any 
oue  else  to  apeak  to,  must  become  quite 
sick  of  one  another  iu  a  few  weeks,  aud 
would  inevitably  hate  each  other  at  the 
end  of  tiix  months.  She  announced, 
with  a  great  show  of  carelessness,  that 
»hu  detested  her  own  husband,  and  that 
he  was  quite  aware  of  the  fact,  but  was 
as  lillle  troubled  by  it  as  she  should  be 
if  he  returned  the  compliment.  It  all 
cnmo  of  having  no  variety,  never  see- 
ing :uiy  one  else  from  one  week*B  end 
to  au  other. 

"  We  don't  find  it  so  bad  as  all  that 
conies  to,"  said  Damaris,  hulf  laugh- 
ing, although  disgusted  ;  for  she  could 
laugh  easily,  being  still  very  happy, 
except  for  her  trouble  about  Hhoda, 
and  her  fears  about  Tom's  health. 
"And  there  are  visitors  around  some- 
times, for  we  had  one  a  few  days  ago." 

"  Who  was  that  ?  "  asked  Sarah, 
who  never  missed  a  chance  of  collect- 
ing any  little  scraps  of  news  that  might 
be  found  floating  about  at  long  inter- 
vals. 

** Jeff  Carter,'*  answered  Damaris. 
"  A  young  fellow  from  near  Pop's 
place.  He  brought  me  some  messages 
from  ray  sister."  And  with  the 
thought  of  poor  Khoda,  there  came  a 
bright  blush  that  was  not  lost  on  bur 
inquiiing  neighbor. 

"That's  it,  of  course,"  said  Sarah, 
glancing  sharply  at  Tom,  whose  eyes 
seemed  glue<l  to  the  toe  of  his  brogau. 
**  You've  had  a  little  bit  of  a  change, 
seeing  an  old  friend,  and  now  that  he's 
gone,  you  feel  duller  than  ever  —  natu- 
rally. Why  don't  you  c^n  home  for  a 
spell,  Mrs.  Rockner  ?  It  miirht  do  you 
good.  IM  go  smart  enough  if  my  home 
were  as  close  as  that." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  go,"  said  Dam- 
ans. "  I  ninH  dull,  nor  lonesome,  nor 
anylhing." 

Mrs.  Ncltleby  contented  herself  with 
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answering  by  a  short,  sharp  laugh,  Umt 
said  plainly,  *'  I  tlou't  believe  a  woni 
of  it,"  and  feeling  that  she  had  thus 
reduced  Damaris  to  a  satisfactory  state 
of  irritation  and  impotence,  took  her 
leave,  and  departed. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Shortly  after  this  Daraarls  found 
her  stock  of  groceries  so  Uw  diiniuisbed 
that  it  became  necessary  for  Tom  to 
make  a  journey  to  Fort  Ballantyue  to 
lay  in  afresh  supply.  Ho  would  have 
to  spend  one  nu;ht  away  from  home, 
and  was  so  considerate  as  to  aslc  Dani- 
aris  if  she  would  like  to  have  Sarah 
Nettleby  to  stay  witU  her  for  company  ; 
but  his  offer  was  not  regarded  as  a 
tempting  one,  and  Daniaris  declared 
her  nerves  quite  equal  to  the  trial  of 
thirty-six  houi*8'  solitude. 

For  lUl  iliat,  she  felt  very  lonely  as 
she  stood  iu  the  pale  light  of  dawn 
watching  the  old  wagon  vanishing 
away  into  the  woods  ;  and,  having  not 
yet  eaten  her  breakfast,  she  decided 
that  she  would  want  no  dinner,  and 
that  she  would  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
lighting  a  tire  again  until  supper-time. 
As  for  Tom  ho  had  not  gone  a  mile 
before  he  wishod  himself  hack  again, 
and  straightway  delivered  his  mind 
over  for  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  dreadful 
imaginings  at}0ut  things  that  might 
possibly  happen  in  his  absence.  A 
wandering  family  of  hogs  might  elect 
to  visit  the  sweet  potato  patch  ;  there 
would  be  no  one  to  help  poor  Damaris 
to  drive  them  out ;  and  hog-Uko  they 
would  return  again  and  again  until  they 
had  eitiier  finished  the  potatoes,  or 
wearied  Damaris  to  death.  Tie  had 
not  seen  a  bear  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  bub  still  It  might  ro  happen 
that  on  this  very  day,  of  all  others,  a 
bear  would  walk  boldly  into  the  place, 
frighten  Damans  into  a  faint,  and  per- 
haps even  attack  her  when  be  saw  her 
unable  to  defend  herself.  No  one  ever 
thought  of  firing  the  woods  at  this  time 
of  year,  but  still,  it  had  not  mined  for 
a  forlnijjht,  and  a  match  thrown  away 
too  hastily  after  lighting  a  pipe  would 
do  the  busineRS  ;  and  the  wind  was  set- 
liag  straight  for  that  corner  of  the  pas- 


ture where  the  grass  was  longest  on 
each  side  of  the  fence.  If  the  fire 
once  got  up  to  this,  why,  the  rails  of 
the  pasture  fence  would  carry  it  right 
on  to  the  picket  fence  ;  and,  if  the 
wind  were  stroug  enough,  the  Humes 
might  easily  be  blown  from  that  to  tho 
house.  Then  the  hogs,  and  the  bear, 
and  the  fire  melted  away  before  the 
face  of  another  possibility  :  suppose 
that  JeJT  Carter  should  go  to  see  I>an>- 
aris  again  I  There  were  two  nxuls 
from  Fort  Bfillanlyne  to  Rimesville  ; 
Jeff  might  be  on  one  of  them  now 
while  he,  Tom.  wns  on  llie  other,  tniv- 
elling  in  an  opposite  direction.  Tom 
had  thought  himself  quite  recovei>ed 
from  his  ugly  fit  of  jealousy  ;  for, 
although  he  had  been  loo  proud  to  ask 
an  explanaliun  of  whnt  be  bad  seen, 
Dunuuis  had  been  so  sweet  and  loving 
to  hitn  ever  since,  and  60  entirely  for- 
getful of  Jeff's  existence,  that  he  had 
made  u[i  his  mind  to  believe  the  ex- 
planation existed,  full  and  satisfactory, 
ami  to  give  no  more  room  to  bis  un- 
worthy doubts.  Just  now,  however, 
biB  mind  hvlns  laid  open  for  the  ad- 
mission of  all  thoughts  tending  to 
the  manufacture  of  gratuitous  misery, 
these  discarded  doubts  returned  in 
force  ;  and,  by  the  time  Fort  Balkin- 
tyue  was  reached,  ho  was  in  a  state  of 
keener  disquietude  than  nt  the  first  mo- 
ment of  seeing  Damaris  in  t!»e  act  of 
hcfltowing  sympathy  on  her  sister's 
lover. 

lie  made  his  purchases  with  what 
haste  he  cotild,  intending  to  give  the 
lean  pony  but  a  few  hours'  rest,  and 
start  on  his  return  journey  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night.  The  sun  had  already- 
set,  and  he  was  making  his  way  to  a 
building  dii;ni/ied  by  the  name  of  hotel, 
in  search  of  supper,  when  he  suddenly 
found  himself  enthusiastically  pounced 
upon  by  a  certain  old  friend,  named 
Jake  Widdin,  whom  he  luid  not  seen 
for  a  year  or  more. 

"  Wal,  I'm  durned  if  this  aia't  the 
luckiest  start,  that  we  sliould  both 
cinne  into  town  on  the  same  day  1  " 
exclaimed  Jnko  in  high  good  humor. 
'*  Come  and  have  a  drink.'' 

But  Tom  was  not  socially  iuclludd  ; 


he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  Uis  bupper, 
aud  lie  8uid  so. 

'*  AH  riglU/'  said  Jake,  **  Til  go  aloug 
au*  hcv  supper  with  you.  WliutS  Lhe 
iiowa  ?  I  Uaio*t  got  none.  1  nevei  so 
much  as  hvaru  a  word  o'  you  diucu  the 
liwl  day  1  was  out  your  way,  au'  tUal*» 
uioro'u  a  year  ago," 

III  tliai  case  Jake  knew  nothing  of 
hiH  niutTia<^'e,  aud  Toiu  ihoughl  lie 
WiMld  keep  back  this  imporlaut  piece 
w(  iutelligence  for  a  while,  and  surprise 
him  presently.  Already  he  wan  i)egia- 
ning  to  feel  better  for  having  some 
ouc  to  talk  tOf  aud  the  uiicouirortable 
thoughts  were  spreading;  their  wings  to 
Uy.  They  had  a  coiufoitable  supper 
side  by  side  at  the  long  table,  which  was 
not  very  full  this  evening,  nnd  after 
thHt  they  went  out  on  the  wide  veran- 
dah of  the  hotel  to  smoke  and  gossip 
for  an  hour  before  turning  in. 

"  AVhy  douH  you  look  out  for  a  wife, 
.Tnke  ?  "  asked  Tom  jocularly,  as  a  lead 
lo  the  revelation  of  his  own  good  fi>r- 
lunc.  *'  It  must  be  mighty  lonesome 
out  at  your  place/^ 

**  I  should  smile,'-  drawled  Jake. 
"I^ouely  ain't  no  name  for  what  it  is 
aoiuetimes.  15ut  you  see,  Tom,  it's  jest 
Ihi^-a-way  ;  if  I  c'uld  find  n  gnl  nmde 
on  the  identical  pattern  of  my  old 
mother,  I'd  marry  her  lo-morrow,  with- 
out waiiiug  to  ask  her  given  name  ; 
but  I  do  believe  there  aiu^t  one  o' 
tlie  hull  crowd  that's  born  since  my 
luother^s  time  that  a  mnn  cnu  trust 
further'n  he  kin  sec  her." 

Tom  did  not  relish  the  turn  the  con- 
versation had  taken. 

"  Ha-*  your  girl  chucked  you?"  he 
iwked,  half  sulkily. 

"  No,  *»>  /  "  answered  Jake.  "  None 
ever  had  the  chance.  I've  kep'  purly 
clear  o'  gaU  up  lo  now,  an'  I'm  jest 
goiu'  on  keepin'  clear  a  spell  longer, 
you  bet.  They  ain't  good  for  much  — 
uoL  the  lot  down  here  anyhow." 

**  Wal,"  said  Tom»  *•  there's  good  aud 
ihore*a  bad  everywhere,  1  reckon." 

"Mostly  bad  in  Flor'da,  or  I'm  a 
niifgor,"  answered  Jake  positively. 
"  l^i>ok  ye  here  now,  Tom  ;  'tis  a  year, 
or  maybe  ei-jhtceu  months  ago,  since  I 
vaa  out  at  Tup  Luugford'tt  place,  aud  I 


seen  there  two  as  purly  girls  as  any 
mau  iu  the  state  c'uld  call  himself  Uie 
father  of  ;  an'  they  looked  good  too  — 
good,  »n'  sorter  innoceui,  like  picturs 
of  angels  iu  tilory-books.  I  thought  a 
lot  o'  Uiem  two  gals,  an'  it  even  seemed 
as  if  I'd  like  to  go  out  tliei*e  a^^^ain  for 
another  look  around,  jest  lo  make  np 
tuy  mind  which  wur  the  puniest,  an'  lo 
jedge  if  either  o'  them  wur  nnyl)iingoii'< 
the  patteru  o'  my  old  mother.  Wal, 
I'm  a  slow  sort  o'  feller,  an'  though  I 
kep'  thinkiu'  a  lot,  I  never  went;  an'' 
not  long  ago  a  mau  told  me  a  story 
about  one  of  'em  lliiil  nijido  ntc  feel 
mighty  glad  for  slaying  at  home.  He 
laughed,  the  feller  that  told  nie,  an* 
says  be,  '  Kvory  man  in  the  place  knows 
it  except  Pop  himself  an'  the  boy  t!uit 
wants  lo  marry  her,  nnd  she's  fooled 
those  two  finely.'  From  what  he  told 
tue,  I  reckon  her  troubles  are  close  to 
her,  God  help  her.  I'm  right  smart 
clad  I  ain't  the  boy  that's  fooled,  that^a 
all." 

"You  didn't  hear  his  name,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  asked  Tom  huskily. 

•*  No,  I  can't  say  as  I  did.  There 
was  something  said  about  Jeff  Carter, 
but  I  didn't  clearly  understand  what  he 
had  lo  do  with  it.  It  might  hev  bin 
tlie  other  way  round.  1  was  thinking 
too  Bolenin  about  the  escape  1  had  to 
nsk  questions." 

"  You  di^iu't  heap  the  girl's  name  7  " 

"  Why,  no ;  an'  if  I  beard  it  now  I 
wouldn't  be  any  wiser,  scein*  as  I  don't 
know  one  from  the  other.  The  day  I 
was  out  at  Pni>'s,  I  wjw  sorter  inclined 
lo  ask  them  llieir  given  names,  so  that 
I  might  remember  Ihera,  «u'  know 
which  one  belonged  to  which ;  hut 
bein'  a  slow  kind  o'  feller  I  never  got 
BO  fur  as  to  speak  lo  either  o'  iJiem. 
I  spent  that  hull  day  Iradin'  with  Pop 
Uiugford  for  that  same  little  bay  n>are 
I  was  ridin'  tliis  evening,  an'  a  toPhle 
good  trade  I  nuule,  too.  I  swapped  a 
sori'el  colt '' 

But  Tom  cut  hifl  trading  revinis- 
cencea  short  before  they  were  well  be- 
gun, and  declaring,  with  an  affectation 
of  drowsiness,  that  he  muj-t  gel  an 
hour's  sleep  if  he  was  to  start  that 
night,   made    his    way    to    Uie    Uveiv 
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sUblGS  wUero  the  iuaa  puuy  was  enjoy- 
iu^  a  lillle  well-earned  i-cpose,  nnd  la}* 
down  in  liis  own  wagon,  willi  as  small 
A  prospect  of  sleep  an  well  might  be. 

*'  Who  was  that  you  were  UUkin": 
to?  "lUikcd  ilie  proprietor  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  coming  out  to  join  Jake  Wiildin 
in  his  third  al'ler-aupper  pipe. 

'*  Tom  llockuer,"  answered  Jake; 
**  he  had  supper  here  just  now." 

'*  Ves,  of  course  ;  I  saw  you  both  at 
table.  Hetween  oui*8elveR»  Jake,  do 
you  reckon  he  knows  what's  happened 
about  RIio<la  Langford  ?  '' 

^'  Wal,  I  waa  jest  a-tellia*  him,"  said 
Jake  awkwardly. 

"  You  were,  were  j'ou  7  Rather  you 
Ihan  r." 

"  Why  that  ?  "  asked  Jake. 

"  Wal,  because.  Ai'e  you  actingsilly, 
man,  or  don't  you  know  that  Tom 
Itockner  is  niarriud  to  her  sister  ?" 

Jake  jumped  to  his  feet  with  a  very 
big  oath,  nud  frit  himself  all  over. 
**  There  ainH  a  hole  in  me  anywheres," 
he  observed,  after  a  pause.  "Wal, 
Uiat  ttiere  Tom  Rockner  i:;  llie  quietest 
feller  I  ever  airuek,  an'  no  mistake." 
It  did  not  occur  to  him,  huing,  as  he 
would  say  liimself,  a  slow  sort  of  fellow, 
that  hi9  inforinalion  had  not  been  con- 
veyed in  the  clearest  mauuer  posbible, 
And  his  only  anxiety  at  present  was  not 
to  encounter  Tom  again  before  be 
should  start  for  home. 

CHAPTKR   V. 

It  waa  not  long  after  Tom  had  left 
lier  before  Damaris  began  io  feel  the 
effects  of  rising  two  and  a  half  hours 
before  the  sun  ;  her  thoughts  became 
confused,  weights  of  lentl  attached 
themselves  to  each  eyelid,  nud  nothing 
iu  the  world  seemed  quite  clear  except 
I  he  recollection  Mint  Tom  had  sinng  a 
hammock  for  her  on  the  verandah  two 
4lays  ago,  and  that  she  bad  found  It 
very  comforlable. 

In  this  hammock  site  lay  down  and 
slt*pt,  peacefully  at  lii*at,  hut  afterwards 
with  troubled  visions  of  Tom  and  the 
Nelllebys,  Rhoda  and  Jeff  Carter,  all 
mixed  up  together  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion. 

Her  sleep  mi^it  have  lustctl,  for  all 


she  knew,  any  length  of  time  from  live 
minute.'}  to  three  hours,  when  it  was 
broken  by  a  subtle  consciousness  of 
being  uo  longer  alone,  and  she  raised 
her^oif  with  a  suddeu  stait  to  liud  one 
of  the  dream-fncea  there  before  her 
eyes.  Her  Hi-st  collected  impression 
waa  that  she  was  looking  at  a  ghost ; 
and  indeed  the  appearance  of  her  sis- 
ter iMi:.iht  well  justify  the  thought.  It 
was  Uboda,  but  thin,  haggard,  pale  ; 
ns  different  from  the  Rho<la  she  had 
lust  seen  as  a  corpse  from  a  living  body. 
Still,  however  changed,  one  look  was 
enough  for  Damaris  ;  in  a  moment  she 
was  on  her  feet,  clasping  that  poor 
failed  rofe  lo  her  heart,  remembering 
only  what  sho  liad  been,  and  nolhiug 
of  what  she  was.  There  was  a  whole 
heart's  tenderness  in  her  kisses. 

Rhoda  had  never  been  given,  in  one 
sense,  to  the  ways  of  weak  women,  nud 
she  did  not  cry,  nor  do  anything  that  at 
all  ai)pr<)ached  what  i»  generally  under- 
stoiKl  by  '*  making  a  scene,"  but  the 
actual  scene  of  tragic  repression  was 
far  more  pathetic  in  its  intensity  than 
the  bitterest  wailings  could  have  been. 
8ho  went  quietly  Into  the  house  with 
Daniaris,  and  sank  into  the  nearest 
chair,  evidently  exhausted. 

"Is  Tom  away?"  she  asked;  and, 
as  if  already  knowing  the  answer,  went 
on,  without  waiting  for  it,  "Pop  has 
turned  me  out,  Damaris  ;  thnl^s  how 
I'm  here.'^ 

'*  But  how  did  you  come  so  far  — 
puor  Rhoda  —  and  you  so  sick  and 
weak  ?'' 

**  Ji'ff  Carter  brought  rac  all  the  way 
in  hi'!  wagon." 

^' Jeff  I"  exclaimed  Damartfl,  with 
wide  open  eyes. 

**  Yes,  Jeff  !  "  answered  Rhotla,  with 
a  toucli  of  deiiiince  in  her  tone.  **  There 
aiuH  n  better  man  living  than  Jeff." 

Danmris  niunnured  a  llttlo  loyal 
somctliiug,  claiming  equal  mnk  for 
Tom. 

"  Your  man  Is  good,**  assented  Rhoda; 
"but,  you  see,  I  reckon  he's  'moat  too 
good  for  comfort.  If  Tom  was  to  come 
in  hero  right  now,  you  know  what  he'd 
do.  He'd  turu  me  out,  rather  than  see 
)-ou  soil  your  hand  by   touching  mc. 
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But  Ihia  is  what  Juff  Uid  :  he  found  me 
in  the  woods  Uic  night  Pop  turned  me 
out,  morc'n  a  weuk  U}^u,  and  ho  tuk 
me  home  to  hia  mulher,  and  told  Uur 
'twas  only  her  Christiuu  duty  to  help 
me  over  my  trouble,  seciug  X  hud  uo 
mother  of  my  own.  My  baby  was  born 
that  same  niglil ;  an'  now  Jeff  brought 
me  out  here,  because  I  wanted  to  see 
you  80  bad." 

"'They  are  real  kind  folks,  him  an' 
hU  mother  too,"  said  I>araaris.  *'  But 
wlicrc  is  JclT  ?     Did  he  go  away  ?  " 

*'  He  woulduH  come  in  ;  he  reckoned 
we'd  get  along  best  by  oureclves.  I 
guess  be'a  gone  to  see  cue  of  the  boys 
living  aomewhere  around  hero.  I  tuUt 
him  I'd  Blay  for  a  apell.  Look,  l>am- 
aris." 

Rhoda  opened  the  folds  of  her  shawl 
and  displayed  the  sleeping  cause  of  all 
her  trouble,  its  little  pink,  nondescript 
couutenanee  put-kerod  iuto  ibe  sem- 
blance of  a  dream  of  hunger,  aud  iU 
tiny  fingers  convulsively  gi-asping  noth- 
ing. As  the  two  women  bent  over  it 
—  forgetting  in  their  fatuous  admiration 
that  it  had  no  business,  poor  mite,  to 
be  in  the  world  at  all  —  the  dream 
glided  iuto  reality,  the  round  eyes  un- 
closed, and  then  again  became  extin- 
guished promptly,  as  the  small  mouth 
opened  to  send  forth  a  wall  of  astonish- 
ing  power  aud  volume,  Rhoda  satis- 
fied its  demands  from  a  feeding-bottle  ; 
and,  peace  being  restored,  the  admira- 
tion began  afresh, 

**  He's  a  lovely  baby,"  said  Damaris 
with  a  half  sigh.  *'  Why  don't  you 
nurse  him  yourself,  Rhoda  ?  " 

**  I  was  afraid  he  wouldn't  thrive  on 
what  I  could  give  him  ;  1  was  fretting 
too  much,"  answered  Rhmla  evasively. 
•'I  wonder  would  you  lake  care  of  him 
for  me,  Damaris,  if  I  died  ?  " 

**  Of  course  I  would ;  hut  you  ain't 
going  to  die,  my  dear.  VouMl  be  quite 
peart  agnin  soon,  and  then  you'll 
marry  poor  Jeff  that  wants  you  bo  bad, 
and  that's  bin  bo  kind  to  you.'* 

Bhoda  darted  a  look  at  her, 

*'  I  may  be  wicked,  Ditmaris,  but  1 
ain't  quite  so  mean  as  that  comes  to," 
she  answered,  with  a  curious  flash  of 
original  morality. 


"  But  he  loves  you  very  much/' 
urged  Damaris  ;  **■  aud  if  yuu  married 
him  Pop  would  make  it  up  with  yon^ 
aud  things  would  come  all  straighu 
again." 

''  Vou  think  what  I've  done  is  a  sin," 
said  Rhoda  slowly;  "and  I  reckon  it 
is.  But  it  would  be  a  deal  bigger  siu 
for  me  to  marry  Jeff  now,  after  all 
that's  come  and  goue,  aud  me  not  lov- 
ing him  a  bit  more'n  I  did  the  fii^sttime 
he  asked  me,  I  may  be  wroug  about 
most  things,  but  that's  my  notion  of  & 
sin,  and  I  ain't  likely  to  change  it." 

'*  Won't  you  tell  mo  anylhiug  ? "" 
ftskod  Damaris,  after  a  while  ;  but 
Uhoda  shook  her  head, 

'^  His  name  shfill  never  pass  my 
lips,"  she  said,  *■'■  for,  if  Jeff  found  it 
out,  ho  would  kill  him,  if  he  hud  to  wait 
ten  years  for  the  chance." 

"  But  Pop  should  make  him  many 
you,  or  else  shoot  him,"  Damaris  ob- 
jected, with  a  vague  remembrance  of 
reports  of  such-like  summary  proceed- 
ings which  had  from  time  lo  timer 
reached  the  seclusum  of  her  youth. 

Rhoda  smiled  indulgently  from  the- 
superior  height  of  a  bitter  experience. 

**  Pop  don't  care,"  she  said.  "  And 
if  he  did,  it  would  be  all  the  same,  for 
he  couldu't  Qud  out;  and  I  —  I  shaU 
never  see  hiru  a<»ain.  Don't  you  fret^ 
Damaris,  only  mind  you've  promised  to 
take  care  of  the  child  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  me." 

Whereupon  Damaris  wasted  no  more 
words,  but  kissed  her  and  kissed  the 
baby,  and  went  to  prepare  the  dinner 
she  hud  but  lately  resolved  not  to  cook 
that  day. 

All  through  the  afternoon  Rhoda 
allowed  herself  to  be  cared  for  and 
waited  on,  with  passive  aubmission  ; 
and  when  cveniag  came,  she  agreed  as. 
a  matter  of  course  to  spend  the  night 
with  Damaris,  aayiug  that  Jeff  would 
not  come  to  fetch  tier  until  the  next 
morning.  She  complained  of  being 
very  tired,  and  lay  down  tm  the  bed 
directly  after  supper  without  removiDg- 
any  part  of  her  dress.  When  Damaris 
had  put  her  house  in  order  for  th% 
night,  and  it  was  time  for  her  to  go  to> 
bed,  she  found  Rhoda,  to  all  appeazv 
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ance,  ao  sound  asleep  that  it  seemetl  a 
pity  to  arouso  her  for  the  auko  of  uq- 
ilressing,  so  she  lowered  the  mosquito 
net  very  carefully  aud  crept  iustdo  it  a» 
quietly  as  she  could,  placing  the  baby, 
with  great  solicitude,  on  a  high  pillow 
between  her  and  her  sisicr,  so  that 
neither  could  by  any  chance  have  the 
misfortune  to  smother  it. 

She  was  suou  tost  to  all  conscious- 
ness of  the  perplexities  of  life  ;  aud,  as 
her  regular  breathing  placed  the  fnct 
beyond  dispute,  llhoda  opened  her  eyes 
aud  looked  at  her,  long  aud  lovingly. 
Tlie  moon  had  risen,  fl<MHUng  the  liille 
room  with  light,  and  Uhuda  could  see 
the  auiile  on  Damnria's  parted  lips,  aud 
the  dimples  ou  her  baby*s  hand  as  dis- 
tinctly as  at  noonday.  Shu  bunt  over 
to  kiss  them  both,  aud  then  lay  quite 
still  again  lest  the  action  should  awaken 
them.  Having  waited  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  ilnding  that  neither  stirred, 
she  slipped  noiselessly  from  the  bed 
and  from  the  room,  pausing  again  to 
listen  as  slie  reached  the  passage.  The 
night  was  unusually  warm  for  the  time 
of  year,  aud  the  frout  door  stood  wide 
open  to  allow  as  much  air  ns  posaiblo  to 
enter  the  house.  Rhoda  passed  out, 
and  made  her  last  pause  on  the  veran- 
dah ;  thea  she  went  down  tl»o  steps 
into  the  garden,  and,  with  her  feet  now 
on  the  silent  sand,  she  no  longer  feared 
to  t>etray  herself,  and  went  lirmly  on 
her  way.  She  even  uoliced  tliat  Dam- 
aria  had  ueglecteil  to  shut  the  door  of 
the  chicken  house,  and,  with  the  habits 
of  a  lifetime  strong  in  this  8Upi*cme 
moment,  she  delayed  to  cheat  the  foxes 
of  their  supper.  She  thouijht  that  if 
Diimaris  remcuibered  anytbing  about  It 
in  the  morning,  she  would  be  glad  to 
find  it  had  been  shut. 

She  did  not  wire  to  walk  far  through 
the  sand,  which  would  faithfully  re- 
cord her  footsteps,  and  the  shortest 
way  to  the  lake  lay  through  an  euclosed 
''pasture,"  which  was  nothing  more 
than  a  piece  of  rough  land  which  hitil 
never  been  grubbed,  althoui^h  it  hod 
been  cleared  of  trees.  Good  grass 
grew  in  parts,  but  there  were  also  lanjo 
clumps  of  low-growing  hushes,  here 
and  there  a  palmetto,  and  many  needr 


Hug  oaks.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  capital 
playground  for  snakes,  and  Tom  had 
loug  been  threaieuing  to  grub  aud  lay 
it  out  in  better  grti»M  ;  but  it  stUl  re- 
niaincd  in  its  wild  condition,  and  the 
cows  fed  there  aud  took  no  hurt. 
Rhtxla  walked  on  through  the  rank 
growth,  taking  no  heed  of  where  she 
set  her  feet,  looking  towards,  aud 
thinking  of  the  wide  lake,  lying  still 
aud  deep  iu  the  moonlight.  There 
were  alligators  in  it,  and  she  shuddered 
as  she  thought  of  them,  but  she  would 
have  time  to  drown  before  they  found 
her  out ;  and  afterwards  what  did  it 
matter?  Unce  deail,  she  could  feel 
nolliing  any  more. 

She  felt  her  foot  press  against  some- 
thing  tliiit  was  too  soft  to  be  a  root  ; 
there  was  a  quick  sound  of  rattling  iu 
tbti  grass  ;  aud,  iu  tlie  instant  that  sho 
felt  herself  stiiick,  she  knew  that  she 
had  trodden  ou  a  rattlesnake.  Ju  blind 
terror  she  struggled  on  towards  th& 
lake  ;  at  all  costs  she  must  reach  it  be- 
fore live  minutes  passed  ;  but  she  had 
never  been  on  the  spot  before,  and  she 
did  not  know  until  she  stood  touctiiug 
it  that  just  here  the  fringe  of  bushes  ou 
the  bank  cut  off  all  access  to  the  water. 
She  crept  painfully  through  the  wire 
fence  that  enclosed  the  pasture,  think- 
ing to  follow  the  lake  shore  until  she 
should  find  a  break  in  the  barrier ;  but 
the  easier  death  was  beyond  her  reach. 
Sight  and  senses  seemed  failing ;  yefc 
with  the  frenzy  of  pain  combating  her 
mortal  weaknesses  sho  made  her  way 
farther  and  farther  into  the  open  pine 
woods,  where  there  was  little  under- 
growth to  impede  her,  and  where  the 
purposeless  truck  she  followed  led  her 
to  an  evcr-increasiug  distance  from  the 
shore.  At  hist  she  dropped,  powerless 
and  exhansted,  at  the  foot  of  a  great 
live  oak,  nnd  hiy  gnsping  out  her  hfe  to 
the  quiet  breath  of  the  night.  The 
spreading  branches  hehl  their  sombre 
grey  haniiings  of  Spanish  moss  above 
and  around  her  rough  death-bed  ;  the 
moonlight  threw  strange  shadows  on 
her  lovely  face,  distorted  now  in  her 
last  agony  ;  and,  all  the  while.  Oam- 
aris  and  the  Httlo  chidd  alept  Moftly,,  side 
bv  hide. 
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Kruiii  MMCiiiillKtrii  Matfiixititt. 
THE  LETTERS  OP  IIKNUY  THE  KOUKTH. 

Henrv  the  Fourth  of  Fmuce  is 
pcrliaps  Uic  most  remarkable  instance 
of  a  iiiaii  who  has  aubievoii  a  great  lit- 
erni-y  repuiution  wUliout  iu  the  leixst 
iiileudiug  it.  A  tij^hter  and  a  stutes- 
maii  frum  his  youtli  upwards,  at  uo 
time  given  to  booka  or  caring  for  lit- 
•eraiuro  oilier  than  aa  a  uatiuual  po^aea- 
sion,  he  is  yet  recognized  by  the  uatimi 
of  nuRieni  Europe  which  shows  the 
least  tolerance  fur  amateurs  as  one  of 
the  greater  lights  of  Jier  literary  (irma- 
lueiit.  Iu  line,  he  mnka  as  a  leUer- 
wriler  second  only  to  Mmlanie  de 
S^Svignd.  But  between  the  iiiethiMls  of 
these  two  masters  of  the  art  what  a 
contrast  I  Wliile  the  cultivated  woman 
of  leisure  made  it  part  of  her  day's 
work  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  her 
writing-table,  pouring  forth  charming 
«ud  enlightened  gossip,  Henry's  letters 
arc  momentary  episcxles  snatched  from 
tlio  huriy  and  lurnioil  of  constant  war- 
fare, or  in  later  life  from  the  business 
of  governing  a  j^reat  empire,  Honce 
tnany  of  them  are  mere  notes,  dealing 
almost  exclusively  with  the  matter  in 
hand,  .giving  sometimes  an  order,  some- 
times encoumgement  or  sympathy,  but 
seldom  news.  Mis  fullest  letters  are 
those  to  liio  Conitesse  do  Graraont,  la 
belle  Corisaudo ;  but  oven  tu  her  you 
feel  that  he  is  writing,  so  to  speiik, 
with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup.  How  is  it 
then  that  so  rapid  and  careless  a  writer 
lias  gained  so  great  a  reputation  ? 
What  is  the  secret  of  his  success  ? 

Iu  the  tirat  place,  he  had  by  nature 
liie  gift  of  style.  It  was  a  style  such 
as  Montaigne  loved  :  "  A  simpln  and 
natural  speech,  such  upon  the  paper  as 
it  is  in  the  niouLh  ;  a  speech  full  of  sap 
smd  sinew,  curt  and  compressed  ;  not 
lat>ored  and  polished  bo  much  ns  vclie- 
inent  and  brusque  ;  not  pedant-like, 
not  monk-like,  not  lawyer-like,  but 
rnther  soldier-like,  as  Suetonius  calls 
tliut  of  Julius  Ciesar."  In  an  age  iu 
which  the  besetting  sin  of  prose  writers, 
of  Montaigne  himself  no  less  than  of 
the  least  liieraiy  of  tho  numerous  gen- 
tlemen who  have  given  their  memoirs 
to  posterity,  was  longwindcdness  and 


obscurity,  Henry  was  remarkable  ia 
using  aliort,  simple  sentences,  Wbeu 
his  grandmother,  Mai^aret  of  Augou- 
Idme,  who,  as  we  know  from  the 
*^  Heptameron,''  was  a  graceful  aud, 
for  her  time,  au  admimble  writer, 
wrote  to  Bishop  Bri^-ounet,  or  the  Con- 
tttabte  Moiitmoreucy,  she  apparently 
thought  it  a  mark  of  respect  to  Uer 
conesipoudenls  to  lose  heraclf  in  a 
maze  of  intricate  and  involved  phrase- 
tJ^^Si'i  ft"J  tt>  avoid  before  all  things 
saying  a  plain  thing  in  a  plain  way. 
EiiisLolary  style  had  improved  a  good 
dual  ill  France  since  ilargaret's  day, 
and  Henry's  contemporaries,  Etieuue 
Piisquier  and  Du  Plessis  Moruay,  nmk 
high  among  the  prose  wrilera  of  their 
time.  Paaquier  especially  wrote  ainiply 
and  delightfully,  but  he  was,  so  lo 
speak,  a  professional  letter-writer,  writ- 
ing, like  Pliny,  avowedly  with  a  view 
to  publication.  Xor  indeed,  though  ho 
is  a  more  correct  writer  than  llic  king, 
can  ho  compare  with  him  iu  the  liigher 
and  rarer  quaUties  of  style. 

Heme's  rapid,  direct  way  of  writing 
was,  no  doubt,  partly  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  his  own  character,  but 
partly  it  was  created  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. A  man  who  has  to  dash 
off  his  letters  between  saddle  and  sup- 
per has  no  time  to  weave  long  periods 
or  to  enter  on  his  subject  by  windhtg 
a]>proaciies  ;  he  must  say  what  he  has 
to  say  in  the  fewest  possible  terms, 
jthiinly  and  to  the  point.  There  is  not 
mucii  iu  common  between  Henry  and 
Calvin,  either  as  men  or  writers,  hut 
llieir  style  has  two  ^ignilicant  points  of 
resemblauce.  In  the  lirst  place,  Cal- 
vin's style,  liko  Henry's,  was  in  great 
measure  delemiined  by  circumstances  ; 
hift  object  wna  lo  convince,  and  there- 
fore above  all  Ihinjjvs  he  had  to  be  clear 
and  logiwtl.  Secondly,  of  both  the  say- 
ing is  ciuiuenlly  true,  that  the  style  is 
tlitt  nmn.  In  Calvin's  you  see  Llic 
hard,  unimaginative,  logical,  strong 
and  wholly  sincere  man.  Hcnry*B  ia 
equally  a  mirror  of  his  character  ;  it 
not  only  reriects  his  rapidity  of  move- 
ment and  thought,  but  it  shows  Uia 
power  of  grasping  the  central  point  of 
a  situation.    He   has  la    au    eminent 
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•degree  the  knack  of  hiltin*;  upon  the 
best  word,  the  woni  which  most  air- 
Gurately  and  vividly  eK|)t-c8sea  the 
thought ;  and  this  art,  whiuli  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  style,  and  which  Flnnbert 
Acquired  by  long  and  painful  labor,  he 
had  by  the  royal  gift  of  luitiire.  It  was 
part  of  his  astonishin*^  olcarucss  of  per- 
ception, his  power  of  seeing  facts  as 
Ihey  are,  his  innate  realism,  as  it 
would  be  called  in  these  days,  Besities 
this,  his  imagination,  if  of  no  great 
depth,  was  easily  moved ;  he  had 
something  of  tlic  poet's  eye  and  of  Ihc 
poet's  feeling.  Hence  the  frequent 
use  of  picturesque  words  and  expres- 
sions which  give  a  racy  hut  untranslat- 
able rtavor  to  his  more  inliniale  letters. 
The  same  lively  inirtgiuation  loo, 
united  with  the  suppleness  of  mind  and 
character  which  was  partly  nalui-al  to 
him,  but  which  had  been  greaily  devel- 
oped by  the  perplexing  difficulties  of 
Itis  career,  made  him  at  once  a  con-sum- 
luale  judge  of  other  men's  chnracters, 
sind  a  master  in  one  of  the  rarest  arts 
of  letter-writing,  that  of  varying  his 
tone  with  his  correspondent.  Thus  to 
his  companinns-in-arms  lie  is  brusque 
and  soIdiei-Uke,  at  once  their  comnido 
nnd  tlicir  commander ;  to  his  miti- 
iresses  he  is  tiic  ardent  and  devoted 
lover,  with  a  halo  of  romance  round  his 
head  ;  to  Henry  the  Third  he  is  tlic 
Joynl  and  respectful  subject  even  when 
he  is  fighting  ngiiinst  him.  And  Lo  all 
fflhke  he  writes  with  a  warmth  of  feel- 
ing that  must  have  roused  a  corre- 
sponding glow  in  their  hearts,  even  if 
ihey  felt  sometimes  that  behind  the 
Oascou^s  frank  and  affectionate  bon- 
Jiomie  there  lay  a  clear  perception  of 
Ms  own  needs  and  nf  the  meana  bv 
which  they  could  best  be  sntisflcd. 
Finally,  he  had  tlie  indispensable  qual- 
ity of  a  successful  letter-writer,  that  of 
writing  lo  his  friends  as  if  he  were 
talking  to  them. 

His  letters  have  been  pnblhhed  In 
nine  thick  quarto  vohimes  in  the  series 
of  the  *^  Documents  Tmldits"  but  this 
publication,  which  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, naturally  includes  a  lanje  number 
of  offlrinl  letters  nf  which  tbp  nctnnl 
eoniposition  wms  the  work  of  his  secre- 


taries. To  enable  readers  lo  judge  of 
his  true  epistolary  style,  M.  Dussieux 
published  in  1870  a  sulllciently  ample 
seiecliou  from  the  first  eight  volumes, 
consisting  mainly  of  private  letters 
(Lettres  Inlimes  de  Henri  IV.).  More 
recently  his  letters  to  his  mistresses 
have  appeared  under  the  auspices  of 
M.  Lescure  (Lettrea  d'Amour  de  Henri 
ly.),  but  as  they  give  but  one,  and 
tliiit,  in  some  respects,  the  least  plua:^- 
ant  side  of  his  character,  M.  Dussieu\*s 
publicaliou  is  f:U'  the  more  serviceable 
one.  It  may  be  noticed  that  Hcniy 
wrote  a  bold  and  fairly  legible  hand, 
with  a  good  deal  of  chaiiicter  about  it. 
He  is  fo))d  of  milking  huge  loops  to  his 
lettei-s,  and  as  he  uses  the  letter  y  in 
place  of  i  even  more  freely  than  was 
usual  in  the  sixteenth  century,  lie  has 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  indulging  in 
Ihis  propensity.  His  spelling  is  ex- 
treunrly  varuible,  as  was  the  pi-actice  in 
that  diiy,  and  shows  the  same  large  tol- 
enuice  wliich  characterized  him  in 
more  important  matlei-s. 

As  I  have  said,  his  fullest  letters  are 
those  to  the  Comt^ssc  de  Gramont ; 
they  nru  also  among  his  best.  Of  liis 
vaiiouH  mistresses  sho  was  by  far  the 
worthiest,  and  the  most  his  equal  iu 
mind  and  force  of  character;  she  as- 
sisted his  plans,  not  only  with  counsel 
and  sympathy,  but  by  raising  troops  at 
her  own  expense.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, he  mokes  her  the  confidant  of  his 
luiciiiions,  and  gives  her  hurried  but 
graphic  accounts  of  his  u.vploits.  The 
correspondence,  as  wi;  have  it,  begins 
in  December,  1585,  when  Iiis  fortuueS| 
and  ilmt  of  the  Huguenot  cause  gener- 
ally, were  apparently  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
It  is  true  that  the  death  uf  the  Duke  of 
Alen(;on  in  Juno,  1584,  an  event,  as 
Hanke  caustically  observes,  of  much 
more  importance  than  his  life  had  ever 
been,  hnd  brought  Henry  of  Kavarre 
into  a  position  which  when  he  lay  in 
his  great  torloisc-sbell  at  Pau  he  did 
not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  prospect 
of  ever  filling,  that  of  next  In  succes- 
sion  to  the  throne  of  France  ;  but  this 
very  event  had  caused  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  LenffUG  in  a  mnre  eff*»rtivo 
shape,  followed  by  n  fresh  attack  upon 
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the  Huguenots.  In  July,  1585,  the 
kiug,  under  the  influence  of  Henry  of 
Gulse^  had  issued  nn  edict  against 
them,  llie  ao-caUed  Edict  of  Nemours, 
unprecedented  iu  its  severity  ;  aud  in 
September  Pope  Sixlus  the  Fifth,  act- 
m%  under  the  same  iuflucuce,  exeoiii- 
mnnic:ited  Henry  of  Xavarre.  Tins 
last  weapon,  however,  fell  quite  harm- 
less, aud  llie  pope  wus  soon  afterwards 
moved  to  genuine  admiration  by  seeing 
all  over  Rome  placards  sij^ned  by  Na- 
varre, which  stated  liiiiL  "  touching  the 
crime  of  heresy,  of  which  he  is  falsely 
accused,  M.  Sixte,  who  caJls  himself 
pope  (with  all  respect  to  his  Holiness), 
has  falsely  and  nudiciou^ly  lied,  aud  Ite 
himielf  is  a  heretic.*'  In  October  the 
king  put  forth  a  new  edict  of  even 
greater  severity,  the  immediate  resuH 
of  which  wns  that  a  large  number  of 
Huguenots  tied  from  France,  and  about 
the  same  lime  the  eighth  Civil  War 
began.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  10K5, 
during  the  desultory  operations  which 
cha racier ized  the  beginning  of  this  war, 
that  Henry  wrot«i  to  Corisaiidu  the  let- 
ter containing  the  celcbmted  descrip- 
tion of  the  island  of  Maraus  uear  La 
Roche He  :  — 

1  arrived  last  night  from  Marans,  where 
I  had  gone  to  provide  fur  Us  safety.  Oh  ! 
how  I  wishetl  you  were  there  ;  it's  llie  place 
the  uioal  after  your  heart  1  have  ever  seen. 
For  this  reason,  and  for  no  other,  1  nni 
ae([uirlng  it  by  exchange.  U  is  an  island 
enclosed  by  wiKMteil  marshfs,  where,  at 
every  hundretl  [ttees,  there  are  cauaU  for 
the  tninH^wrt  of  the  woo<l  by  boat.  The 
water  is  clear,  almosl  stagnant ;  the  canals 
of  every  breadth,  the  boats  of  all  sizes. 
Among  these  deserts  are  a  thousand  gar- 
dens, which  can  only  be  reached  by  boat. 
Tlie  island  is  two  leagues  round,  cnelosed 
In  the  way  I  have  lold  you  ;  a  river  runs  at 
the  fool  of  the  castle,  wlilch  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  is  as  habitable  as 
Pan.  There  are  few  houses  which  have 
not  a  door  leading  to  their  own  boat.  The 
river  divides  into  two  arms,  big  enough  not 
only  for  large  boats,  but  for  vessels  of  fifty 
ions.  It's  only  two  leagues  to  the  sea.  As 
n  matter  of  fact,  it  (s  a  caual.  not  a  river, 
np  stream  the  large  boats  go  h«  far  as 
XInrt..  dlsrant  twelve  leajnies.  There  are 
countless  mills  and  sollury  farms  ;  all  sorts 


of  singing-birds  and  sea-birds  ;  I  send  yoa 
some  feathers.  The  fish  are  a  marvel  for 
quantity,  size,  and  price  ;  a  large  carp  three 
sous,  a  pike  five.  It^s  a  place  of  great 
traffic,  all  by  boats.  The  land  Is  full  of 
wheat,  very  line.  It's  a  country  to  dwell 
in  with  pleasure  In  peace  and  with  safety 
in  war  ;  to  enjoy  one's  self  with  the  object 
of  one's  affections,  and  to  r^ret  her  ab- 
sence.   Oh  !  how  good  it  is  to  sing  there. 

Less  than  two  years  after  this  Con- 
saitde  began  to  show  signs  of  resent- 
ment at  her  lover's  incousl^iucy.  She 
wrote  to  him  that  she  could  have  no 
conlidence  in  auylhiug  so  chaugcable. 
And  iu  spile  of  hia  repeated  protesta- 
tions of  lidelity  the  rift  went  on  con- 
tinually widening.  A  letter,  dated 
May,  1589,  has  been  enriched  by  her 
with  a  running  commentary  of  uo  very 
friendly  nature.  "  I  swear,"  writes 
Ueriry^  '^  that  1  luvc  and  honor  do  one 
in  the  world  like  you."  *'  There  is  uo 
a|>pcai*ance  of  it,"  is  the  comment. 
''  i  will  show  my  lidelity  to  you  until 
the  grave."  ('orisunde,  after  altering 
the  word  "  Ihlelily  "  to  ^^iiUidclHy," 
added,  *'I  believe  it."  Xu  July  he 
swears  that  he  loves  her  more  tbau 
ever.  The  same  protealatious  are- 
continued  ihmughout  the  winter.  Iu 
the  foUuwin:*  May  he  writes,  '*  1  love 
you  HUire.  than  you  do  mc."  A  fort- 
niglil  later  he  is  sending  an  impatient 
summons  to  surrender  to  the  Comtesse 
do  la  Rochc-Ciuyun,  whom  he  is  also 
pre]>ared  to  **  adore  until  tlie  grnve,'' 
In  July,  however,  he  is  still  able  to 
assure  Corisande  that  he  loves  her 
better  than  anything  in  the  world  :  **  A 
thing  of  which  I  lun  certain  you  will 
uever  have  any  dtmbts  ;  and  upon  this 
truth,  my  soul,  I  kiss  a  million  times 
those  beautiful  eyes  which  1  shall  liold 
all  my  life  dearer  than  anything  in  the 
world.''  Meanwhile  Madame  de  U 
U<»chc-Guyon,  greatly  to  his  surprise, 
judging  from  the  free  and  easy  toDe  of 
his  letter  to  her,  had  declined  his  offers 
of  undying  affection,  and  on  the  laal 
day  of  August  he  writes  to  her  in  a 
very  difTereut  tone  ;  — 

My  mistress,^  T  write  to  you  these  lines 

<  It  nuLy  tie  u  well  lo  poLnft  out  Uuit.  at  tbis  lime* 
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4)11  tbe  eve  of  a  batlle.  The  issue  Is  in  the 
hands  uf  God^  who  hath  already  ordained 
what  shall  come  of  It,  for  the  glory  and 
safety  of  my  people.  If  1  lose  it,  you  will 
never  see  me  again,  for  I  am  not  a  man  to 
fly  or  retreat,  llut  I  can  promise  you  that 
if  1  fall,  my  last  thought  but  one  shall  be  of 
you.  my  last  of  God,  to  whom  I  commend 
^ou  and  myself. 

The  bailie  which  Henry  auticipaied 
'did  not  take  place,  for  his  opponent, 
the  Duke  of  l*anua,  declined  to  tight, 
and  Madame  de  la  Roche-Gviyon  re- 
mained a  virtuous  woman.  In  the  fot- 
lowing  November  the  kin;^  saw  and 
fell  headlong  in  love  with  the  fair,  fool- 
isli  face  of  Gabrielle  d'Estrdes,  a  fad 
which  did  not  prevent  him  from  writing 
once  more  to  Corisaude  in  terms  of 
wanu  affection.  It  Is  Gabrielle  d*Es- 
tr^es  whose  name  is  most  closely  asso- 
ciated in  popular  imagination  with  Ihat 
of  the  Vert  Oalant  A  womnn  of  no 
«ducatiuu,  little  uiind,  and  leus  llian 
easy  virtue,  ahe  must  have  beeu  *»ifted 
ia  an  unusual  maoacr  with  Uict  and 
temper,  for  she  not  only  retained  her 
lover's  affections  unlil  her  death,  but, 
what  was  a  more  difficult  matter,  held 
her  highly  equivocal  and  ditlicult  posi- 
tion, namely,  that  of  a  queou  in  all  but 
namc^  almost  without  making  an  enemy. 
There  is  little  in  the  king's  letters  to 
her  except  proteHtntions  of  affection, 
hut  one  of  them  is  so  happy  that  it  may 
i>e  quoted  in  entirety  :  — 

1  write  to  you^  my  dear  love,  at  the  foot 
of  your  picture,  which  I  adore  only  l>ecause 
it  is  meant  for  yon,  not  t>ecause  it  is  like 
yon.  I  am  a  eom^wtent  judgi*.  as  I  have  a 
painting  of  you  in  all  perfection  in  my  soul, 
in  my  heart.  In  my  eyes. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  por- 
I  raits  of  Gabrielle  at  Ch^nonceaux, 
which  arc  numerous,  do  not  give  one 
the  idea  of  a  very  beautiful  woman. 
The  face  is  fav  too  insipid. 

Another  letter  is  notable  as  contain- 
ing an  often-quoted  passage  :  '*  It  is  on 
Sunday,"  he  says,  referring  to  liis  in- 
tention to  hear  mass  at  Saint  Deuis, 
and  so  publicly  proclaim  his  change  nf 
religion,    *■*■  that    X    take    the    perilous 

tb«  word  "mistreH**  did  not,  eitUor  In  Frencb  or 
JSufUab,  bear  U«  luodero  •iKatdouiioD. 


I nuftiaMt  wvi 


leap."  The  phrase,  like  Lord  Derby's 
'*  leap  in  the  dark,''  has  been  quoted 
as  a  sign  of  the  king's  levity  in  this 
important  matter.  This  is  nob  the 
place  tu  justify  his  action,  but  of  oue 
tiling  we  may  be  certain,  that  it  was 
not  taken  without  the  fullest  considera- 
tion autl  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
iHsues,  religious  as  well  as  political, 
which  it  involved.  Moreover,  those 
who  think  the  words  It  saut  perilleustg 
are  unbelilLing  the  gravity  of  the  oc( 
sion  should  read  the  two  letters  which 
the  king  wrote  on  that  memorable 
Sunday  after  the  leap  was  accom- 
plished, one  to  **  certain  gentlemen  of 
the  religion,"  and  the  other  to  the 
towns  of  the  League,  in  which,  in 
weighty  and  diguilied  language,  he 
gives  his  reasons  for  the  step  he  had 
lakeu. 

Aniithcr  loiter  coutains  the  well- 
kuowu  verses  beginning,  **Charmante 
Gnbrielte."  They  have  been  attributed 
to  the  court-poet  Jean  Hertaut,  but  this 
is  pure  conjecture,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  Henry's  express  state- 
ment about  them,  '*Jo  les  ai  dict^s 
mais  nou  arning^es,''  which  certainly 
means,  **I  composed  them,  but  did  not 
arrange  them  for  music.''  As  a  matter 
of  fad,  the  music,  which  became  very 
popular,  was  composed  as  a  nowell  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and 
probably  the  refrain  at  tlie  end  of  each 
verse,  ^'Cruelle  d^partie,"  etc.,  formed 
part  of  the  original  words  for  which 
the  mu!<ic  was  written  ;  no  doubt  also 
some  of  the  stanzas  have  been  added  in 
later  times. 

In  spite  of  the  vehement  and  well- 
groimded  opposition  of  Sully  and  other 
faithful  counsellors,  the  king  was  bent 
upon  obtaining  a  divorce  from  Margaret 
of  Valois  and  mnrrj'ing  Gabrielle,  but 
his  intentions  were  cut  short  by  her 
death,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison, 
in  April,  ir>d9.  Ilenry,  like  other 
widowers  (if  one  may  apply  the  term 
Lo  him)  of  his  amorous  temperament. 
was  inconsolable,  and  like  them  was 
speedily  consoled.  "  The  root  of  my 
love  is  dead,  it  will  put  forth  no  new 
shoots,"  he  writes  to  his  sister  Cath- 
erine.    But  befoTB  the    summer  was 
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over  lliftt  hni'Uy  aud  vigorous  plant, 
which  he  liad  giveu  over  for  dead,  had 
agaiu  fihot  up.  and  a  succeesor  to  Ga- 
brielle  had  beou  found  in  ilenrieUe 
d'Kutraguus,  whom  he  created  Mar- 
quise de  Verueuil.  I3ut  in  his  ignoble 
rclatious  with  this  lady,  a  superior  borl 
of  Madame  Maruelte,  we  ueed  not  (oU 
low  him.  Truth  to  say,  the  good  kiug 
in  his  later  love  affairs  ruuiiiub  one 
forcibly  of  another  character  of  Dalzac, 
the  most  illustriouH  of  Mndnuiu  Mar- 
aeffe's  victims,  Baron  Hulol  iI'Ervy. 

It  is  plcasauler  to  turu  to  his  letlers 
to  his  comrndes-in-arma.  He  writes 
to  them  iu  a  tone  of  easy  familiarity 
atid  warm-hearted  ftieadship  ;  for  many 
he  has  queer  nicknames  ;  M.  de  Batz 
is  my  i?c«/iCT*,  M.  de  Hararnburc,  who 
liad  been  his  companion  from  chtld- 
houd,  and  who  had  lost  au  eye  iu 
battle,  is  Bonjne.  (the  one-eyed  man), 
M.  de  Licstelle  is  Frog,  But  iu  spite 
of  this  familiar  tone,  he  knew  how  to 
make  himself  obeyed,  and  in  a  letter  to 
the  last-uamedf  who  was  a  geulieniau 
of  Ms  charaltcr,  he  rates  him  sevcrtiiy 
for  having  disobeyed  the  orders  of  his 
superior  iu  command.  It  was  indeed 
no  easy  task  for  Henry,  while  he  was 
still  only  king  of  Navarre,  to  keep  his 
followers  in  a  state  of  discipline  ;  ninny 
of  tliem  owed  him  no  allegiance  except 
that  which  was  duo  to  the  leader  under 
whom  they  liad  elected  to  serve  ;  many 
were  fiKhtinir  more  for  Lheic  own  hand 
than  for  the  Hii»^enot  cause  ;  and 
nearly  all  were  jealous  of  one  another. 
It  was  Hcnry^fl  part  at  once  to  coax,  to 
command,  and  to  encourage.  '*Your 
kind  master,  and  your  best  friend,"  is 
his  favorite  style  for  ending  his  letters, 
and  it  aptly  expresses  the  mixed  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood  to  his  sup- 
porters. Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  not  a  few  of  them  were  Catholics, 
between  whom  and  his  Protestant  fol- 
lowers not  a  lillle  ill-feeling  was  con- 
stantly simmering.  For  in  those  days 
there  were  not  more  tlian  a  handful  ot 
genuinely  tolerant  men  iu  the  kingdom, 
and  two  of  these  wore  Montaigne  nod 
the  king  of  Navarre. 

Among  the  king's  Catholic  followers 
was  M.  de  Batz,  who  was  often  attacked 


by  the  Protestants.  '•  It  is  true," 
writes  Heury  to  him,  *Uhat  a  great 
scoundrel  has  tried  to  make  me  suspect 
your  tiilelity  and  affection  ;  but  though 
niy  eai*8  are  open  to  whatever  I  ought 
to  hear,  against  him  my  heart  and  ray 
mind  ate  shut,  And  dun^t  you  heed  it 
any  more  than  I  do.'^  To  the  same 
nuui  he  wrote  two  churucterisLic  lettera 
during  ihe  campaign  of  158G,  when 
liii  was  surroutulcd  at  Nerac  by  the 
troopB  iif  the  League.  The  second  is 
so  short  that  it  may  be  given  complete  ; 
*'  My  Bcaper,  put  wings  on  your  best 
animal  ;  I  have  told  Montespan  to  ride 
his  to  death.  Why  7  1  will  tell  you  at 
Nerac,  Hasten,  hurry,  come,  fly  ;  'lift 
the  order  of  your  master  and  the  prayer 
of  your  friend," 

An  even  shorter  missive  is  one  ad- 
dressed to  M.  do  Fervaques,  just  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Ivry  :  *'  Fervaques, 
to  horse,  for  I  want  to  sec  in  this 
battle  of  what  breed  are  the  Norman 
geese.  Come  straight  to  Alengon. 
Henry."  In  the  evening  after  the 
battle  he  wrote  a  brief  note  announciuij 
his  victory  to  the  Marquis  de  Curtoii 
(who,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  wjls 
writing  at  the  very  same  moment  ti> 
the  king  to  tell  him  of  a  victory  gained 
by  himself),  and  a  somewhat  longer 
account  to  the  Due  de  Longueville,  the 
beginning  of  which  is  worth  quoting  :  — 

My  cousin,  we  have  to  praise  God  ;  he 
lias  given  us  a  great  victory.  The  battle 
w^is  Tougbt ;  the  day  hung  iu  the  balance  : 
God  determined  it  according  to  his  equity  ; 
alt  the  enemy's  troops  in  retreat,  the  lu- 
fantry,  both  foreign  and  FriMich  prisoners  ; 
the  Keit«?r3  for  the  most  part  defeated,  llitt 
Burgnndiuns  scattered,  the  white  ensign 
and  the  artillery  captured,  the  pursuit  up 
to  the  gates  of  Mantes. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to 
M.  de  Haramburo  during  the  king^s 
long  siege  of  Amiens  in  1697  :  — 

Jiorone,  1  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  you 
liad  arrived  at  Paris.  Make  haste  If  you 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  for  Iho 
enemy  is  marching  straight  on  us.  I  am 
Just  starting  on  horseback  to  reconnoitre. 
Push  on.  If  you  love  me  ;  and  if  there  are 
any  more  where  you  arc,  hurry  them  on. 
God   be   with  you.     Friday  morning,   six 
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o'clock,  iu  the  camp  before  Amiens,  August 
2Dth. 

Needless  to  say,  llie  oae-«yed  soldier 
arrived  ia  time  tu  share  in  the  fray, 
which  took  place  on  tlic  day  following 
Henry's  letter,  and  which  resulted  in 
the  rout  of  a  thousand  Spanish  horse 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  bis  light 
cavalry. 

On  SepLemhcr  15th  the  Spaniards 
and  their  allies  were  defeated  in  a  gen- 
eral engagement,  and  on  the  19th  the 
garrison  of  Amiens  capitulated,  where- 
upon the  king  wrote  tu  Crllloii,  or  Gril- 
lon,  as  he  always  spells  it,  who  hud  not 
been  present  at  the  battle,  us  follows  : 

BfHTO  Grillon,  hang  yourself  for  not 
liaving  been  here  by  my  aide  la.it  Monday 
for  the  beflt  engagement  that  was  ever  seen, 
or  perhaps  ever  will  be.  Believe  me,  I 
greatly  longed  for  you.  The  cardinal  paid 
us  a  visit  in  a  most  furious  fashion,  but 
went  away  again  in  a  most  Ignoiuiulous 
one.  I  hope  next  Thursday  to  be  In 
Amiens,  but  I  shall  not  stay,  as  I  intend 
a  fresh  enterprise,  for  I  have  now  one  of 
the  finest  annitis  imaginable;.  It  lacks 
nothing  but  brave  Grillon,  who  will  always 
find  from  me  a  warm  welcome. 

This  letter  is  well  known  from  Vol- 
taire's misquotation  of  it :  *"  Hang  thy- 
self, brave  Grillou,  we  fought  at  Anjues, 
and  you  were  not  tlicre.  Gotl  be  with 
you,  brave  Grillon.    I  love  you  blindly." 

Henry  excelled  iu  writing  sympa- 
thetic letters  to  his  followers  when  they 
were  laid  up  by  a  wound  or  illness. 
What  can  be  more  charming  than  the 
following  to  M.  do  Sniiit-Gcniez,  his 
lieutenant-general  for  Navarre  ? 

I  have  been  much  grieved  to  hear  of  your 
illness  by  the  bearer  of  this  h*it«r,  and  1 
beg  you,  for  love  of  me,  nut  to  exert  yoiu"- 
self  to  come  here  ;  for  X  should  be  loo  sorr}' 
to  be  the  cnuse  either  of  aggravating  your 
complaint  or  retarding  your  recovery.  But 
1  quite  intend  to  come  and  see  you  myself, 
and  help  your  return  to  health  ;  and,  with 
God*9  help,  L  shall  be  at  Kavarreins  on 
Tuesday  evening,  so  as  to  dine  with  you  on 
Wednesday,  bringing  with  me  two  or  three 
only  of  our  good  friends.  Meanwhile  rest 
yourself,  that  I  may  find  you  in  good  case. 
I  win  pray  God,  M.  de  Salnt-Genlez,  to 
have  you  In  his  holy  keeping.    Pau,  the 


14th  of  January,  evening,  158!?.     Your  very 
affectionate  master  and  firm  friend,  HKNnY* 

So  also  in  tliat  difficult  taslc  of  con- 
doling with  his  friends  for  the  loss  of 
their  b«at  and  dearest,  he  showed  equal 
tucL  and  sympathy.  AVitness  the  touch- 
ing letter,  too  long  unfortunately  to 
quote  in  full  and  too  perfect  lo  muti- 
Into,  wliicli  he  wrote  totlie  young  widow 
of  the  Comic  de  l*aval,  a  Coligny  niul 
nephew  of  the  great  adiiUrul,  who  was 
killed  at  Taillebuurg  with  one  of  his 
brothers,  while  the  third  died  of  his 
wounds  a  few  days  afterwards.  It  con- 
cltulcs  tlins  :  "  I  know,  my  cousin,  that 
you  have  lost  much,  and  so  have  we  ; 
at  least  his  friends  are  left  to  you^ 
among  whom  count  always  on  me  for 
your  most  affectionate  cousin  and  best 
friend,  IIenkv." 

Equal  consideration  is  shown  in  the 
letter  which  he  sat  down  to  write  ti> 
Matlnmc  de  Balz,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Caliors  to  assum  her  of  her 
liushaud^B  safety  :  — 

I  will  not  change  my  clothes,  covered 
though  I  am  with  blood  and  powder,  with- 
out giving  you  good  news,  and  news  of 
your  husband,  who  is  quite  safe  and  sound. 
Captain  Noailles,  whom  I  am  sending  ta 
you,  will  tell  you  In  iletall  how  we  had  the 
better  of  those  wretches  of  Cahors.  Your 
husband  never  left  my  side  a  halberd's 
length.  And  God  led  us  by  the  hand  on 
the  good,  narrow  road  of  safety,  for  many 
of  our  men,  whom  I  greatly  regret,  fell  be- 
side us. 

IIoAV  could  a  man  who  wrote  like  this 
to  his  partisans  and  their  wives  fail  to 
win  licarts  as  well  as  cities  ?  But  the 
masterstroke  of  his  tact  is  perhaps  tbo 
concluding  sentence  of  a  letter  to  M. 
dc  Lannny,  iu  which  he  asks  for  a  loan 
of  money;  **  I  don't  know  when,  or 
how,  if  ever,  I  can  repay  you ;  but  I 
promise  you  plenty  of  honor  and  glory  ; 
and  money  is  no  paaturagcfor  gentUmen 
like  yon  ami  m«.'' 

"We  English,  who  are  given  lo  express 
ourselves  more  coldly  than  we  feel,  are 
npt  to  think  that  warmth  of  expression 
inifdies  insincerity  ;  it  is  therefore  nat- 
ural to  flsk  ourselves  how  far  Henry 
was  sincere  in  his  protestations  of 
ofifectioa  and  solicitude,  aud  whether 
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his  acUous  squared  witli  his  words. 
Agrippn.  d'Aubij^n^,  one  of  his  most 
faithful  ndhereiiU,  no  doubt  accuses 
him  of  iugratitude  ;  but  the  old  Hugue- 
not had,  under  a  rough  skin,  a  sensitive 
soul,  and  held  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
view  of  liis  own  services.  Tlie  same 
accusatiou  has  been  freely  repeated  by 
modern  writers,  but  there  is  really  little 
to  jiistif3'  it,  or  to  show  that  the  king  of 
Praucc  forgot  the  services  rendered  to 
the  king  of  Navarre.  Mark  Pattiaon 
in  his  life  of  Casaubon  ban  hud  stress 
upon  his  treatment  uf  Dii  Plossis  Mor- 
uay  at  the  Fontainebleau  conference  ; 
but  three  years  before  this,  although 
the  two  old  friends  had  Ixten  somewhat 
estranged  since  the  kin.<r*s  abjuration, 
Henr)',  having  heard  of  a  bloodthirsty 
attack  which  had  been  made  upon  Du 
Plessis  by  a  powerful  nobleman,  had 
written  to  him  as  follows  :  — 

Monsieur  du  Plessis,  I  am  extremely 
sorry  for  the  outrage  which  you  have  re- 
ceived, in  which  I  share,  both  as  king  and 
as  your  friend.  As  the  first  I  will  do  you 
justice,  and  myself  us  well  ;  if  I  were  noth- 
ing but  the  second,  there  would  be  no  one 
whose  sword  would  he  more  ready  to  nn- 
sheath  for  you  than  mine,  nor  who  would 
give  you  hla  life  more  gaily. 

It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  to 
Henrj',  as  a  true  Gascon,  over-coloring 
in  the  matter  of  language  came  more 
«a8ily  than  Uie  reverse.  Wo  have  seen 
with  what  fervor  he  protestetl  his  un- 
dying affection  for  tbe  Comtesse  de 
Ommout,  and  what  wiis  the  value  of 
his  protestations.  But  the  choicest 
specimen  of  gasconading  that  we  can 
cull  from  his  correspondence  Is  a  letter 
to  Queen  Klizabeth  about  her  portrait, 
which  she  had  sent  to  the  king^s  sister, 
but  which  he,  on  a  hint  from  Lord 
Sheffield,  kept  for  himself,  Considar- 
ing  that  the  queen  was  over  sixty  at 
the  time,  it  must  be  confessed  ttmt  the 
gallant  king  here  lays  on  the  paint  with 
a  very  broad  brush ;  indeed,  if  the 
work  were  less  artistic,  one  would  say, 
with  a  trowel. 

lu  a  hardly  loss  decorative  style  he 
begins  his  correspondence  with  hi^  fu- 
ture wife,  Mane  de  Medici.  In  histirst 
letter  he  speaks  of  his  ''  inviolable  af- 


fection/' and,  after  dwelling  on  his 
passionate  desu*e  to  love  her  all  his 
life,  concludes  by  describing  himself  as 
^*  a  prince  whom  Heaven  had  dedicated 
to  her,  and  created  for  her  only,"  The 
next  letter  must  be  given  in  full. 

I  have  received  with  much  pleasure  nevrs 
of  you  from  Fonicnae,  who  has  made  me  a 
faithful  report  of  your  merits  ;  and  though 
they  were  well  known  from  other  sources, 
I  have  given  more  credence  to  his  words 
than  I  should  liave  done  to  those  of  any  one 
else,  for  he  knows  my  taste  so  well  that  1 
myself  do  not  know  it  better.  He  has 
pHinte<l  you  iu  such  terms  that  I  love  you, 
not  ouly  as  a  husband  ought  to  love  a  wife, 
but  as  a  passionate  admirer  his  mistress. 
This  is  the  title  which  I  shall  give  you  till 
I  reach  Marseilles,  when  you  will  change 
it  for  one  more  honorable.  I  shall  hence- 
forth let  no  opportunity  go  without  writing 
to  yon.  and  assuring  you  that  my  most  \io- 
lent  desire  is  to  see  you  and  have  you  near 
me.  Believe  me,  my  mistress,  that  each 
mouth  will  seem  an  age.  1  received  this 
morning  a  letter  from  yon  in  French  ;  if 
you  wrote  it  without  assistance,  you  are 
already  very  proficient  in  the  language. 

Poor  Marie  de  Medici  I  her  temper, 
her  dulness,  and  her  intrigues,  have 
given  her  a  bad  name  iu  the  country  of 
her  adoption,  but,  in  spite  of  the  king's 
fair  words,  surely  no  more  ignominious 
position  ever  awaited  a  bride  ;  rather 
by  very  reason  of  these  fair  words  was 
her  position  aggravated.  The  curious 
thing  vfiis  that  Henry  never  seemed  to 
see  it  in  the  same  light,  but  was  only 
too  ready  to  show  her  all  the  kindness 
and  affection  in  the  world,  provided 
she  would  not  be  jealous  of  the  Mar- 
qnise  de  Verneuil.  In  fact  the  royal 
household  became  now  like  that  of  a 
patriarch  of  old,  the  wife  and  the  mis- 
tress both  living  in  the  Louvre,  and 
their  children  being  brought  up  in  the 
same  nursery. 

The  governess  to  whom  waa  en- 
trusted the  charge  of  this  strange  and 
unruly  troop  was  Madame  de  Montglat, 
and  the  king's  letters  to  her  are  very 
interesting.  In  one  he  thus  quaintly 
announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter: 
"  Sfy  wife  was  confined  yesterday,  —  of 
what  is  God's  pleasure.  She  Is  more 
vexed  about  it  tluin  I  am.''     lie  was  an 
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sffeclionato  antl  oven  anxious  father, 
and  these  letters  often  coiitaiu  minute 
directions  about  the  children,  especially 
when  any  of  them  has  the  small-pox 
or  some  other  infectious  illness.  Tlie 
death  of  Madame  de  MoiUglara  hus- 
band is  the  occasion  of  a  sympnthelic 
letter,  in  which,  with  kindly  good 
sense,  he  says  she  must  not  neglect  his 
children  in  onler  to  Indulge  her  own 
grief.  A  conspicuous  part  in  their 
education  was  played  by  the  whip,  as 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  the 
letters  shows :  — 

I  complain  of  your  not  having  sent  me 
word  ihal  you  had  whipped  my  son  ;  for  I 
desire  and  order  yon  to  whip  him  every 
time  that  he  \b  obstinate  or  naughty,  know- 
ing well  from  my  own  ease  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  which  does  more  good  ; 
I  know  by  experience  what  good  It  tlld  rac, 
for,  when  I  was  his  age,  I  was  whipped  a 
great  deal. 

About  six  months  after  this  letter 
the  king  writes  to  Sully  from  Fontaiuc- 
bleau  that  all  his  children  were  ill 
there.  "  You  may  imagine  whether, 
with  all  this,  I  am  free  from  anxiety." 

It  was  about  two  yeai-a  before  this 
that  Maximilien  de  liiHhuue,  ISaron  de 
Rosny,  the  truest  friend  and  most  loyal 
minister  that  ever  served  :i  monarch, 
had  been  created  Due  de  Sully.  To 
him  some  of  Henry's  best  letters  are 
addressed,  letters  which  amply  testify 
to  the  king's  high  qualities  both  of 
head  and  heart.  The  following,  doted 
February  1.5th,  1591,  is  one  of  ihe  ear- 

■  liest  in  M.  Duasieux's  selection  :  — 
Rosny,  all  the  news  I  get  from  Mantes 
'  »ay«  that  you  are  woni  and  thin  from  work. 
If  you  want  to  take  a  holiday  and  grow  fat 
again,  you  ha^i  better  (*ome  hero,  wlille 
your  brother,  who  wit!  give  yon  news  of  our 
siege,  remains  there.     Before  (^hartres. 

Anotljer  begins  thus  :  '*  My  fiieud, 
you  are  an  ass  (mifi  hHf.)i^  the  reason 
being  that  Sully  had  raised  objcctioua  to 
the  enormous  sum  that  the  king  required 
for  buying  the  submission  of  Villnrs- 
Brancns  and  other  leading  Leaguers. 

I  The  wliolo  amount  which  was  spent  in 
tills  wuy  came  to  thirty-two  miHiun 
livres,  equal  to  about  tlurtcen  million 
pounds  of  English  money  of  the  pros- 
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ent  day.  The  result  wa^  that  tlvtf 
French  people,  who  had  already  suf-f 
fered  heavily  from  the  long  civil  war, 
were  ground  down  with  taxes,  and  thq 
king  was  at  his  wits'  end  for  n»oney. 
He,  however,  discovered  that  Ihinga 
were  much  worse  than  they  need  havq 
been,  owing  to  the  wholesale  dishon* 
esty  of  those  who  had  the  management 
of  the  liniinces.  In  April,  109G,  there- 
fore, ho  wrote  a  long  and  important 
letter  to  Sully,  in  which,  after  drawing 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  linancial  distress, 
and  of  the  corruption  which  was  the 
cause  of  it,  he  puts  into  his  hands  the 
task  of  regeneration.  The  greater  part 
of  the  letter,  which  Sully  gives  in  his 
memoirs,  Iwis  evidently  been  re-written 
by  him,  but  there  is  still  left  a  good 
deal  which,  from  the  raciness  of  the 
language,  is  no  doubt  the  king's  own. 
*'  1  have  hardly  a  horse  on  which  I  can 
go  to  batUc,''  he  says,  ''  nor  a  complete 
harness  which  I  can  put  on.  My  sliirta 
arc  all  torn,  my  <loublet3  in  holes  at  the 
elbow,  there  is  often  nothing  for  din- 
ner, and  for  the  last  two  days  I  have 
been  dining  or  supping  out."  Sully 
executed  t!ie  difficult  tjvsk  entrusted  to 
him  with  triumphant  success,  and  in 
1500  was  deOuitely  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  finance. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Etizabeili  the 
king  writes  to  Sully  in  terms  of  sincere 
regret,  for  he  recognized  that  ho  had 
lost  his  best  political  ally ;  there  is 
mention  in  the  letter  of  "  great  plans  '* 
which  he  had  made  in  conjunction  with 
the  queen,  with  the  object  of  checking 
the  excessive  power  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  nnylliing  more  was  contemplated 
than  a  rc-adjustnient  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe. 

One  of  Sully's  most  troublesome 
tasks  was  to  keep  the  peace  between 
his  master  and  the  queen.  On  one 
occasion,  after  some  quarrel  between 
them,  SuUy,  on  going  to  the  Louvre, 
fouml  tl»e  queen  writing  a  letter  lo  the 
king  In  language  which  was  calculated 
to  make  matters  worse.  He  remon- 
strated, and  nt  her  bidtling  drafted  a 
new  version  of  the  Idler  in  consider- 
ably  milder  terms,  which  was  Bent  to 
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Hour}'.     It  produced  tlie  CuUuwiug  Icl- 
Ur  to  Sully  :  — 

My  friend,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
my  wife  of  ilie  most  impftrtinent  kind,  but 
I  am  not  so  angry  with  her  as  with  the  per- 
son who  composed  U.  for  1  see  well  that  it 
la  not  her  style.  So  make  Inquiries  and  try 
to  discover  who  the  author  is,  for  I  will 
never  see  him  nor  love  him  more. 

The  kini;  can  hardly  fail  lo  have  rec- 
0gnl7*ed  Sully's  style,  which  is  unmis- 
taknble.  However,  on  \m  return  to 
Paris  a  few  days  afterwards  he  came  lo 
sec  him,  aud  asked  hiiu  if  lie  had  found 
out  the  writer.  After  a  little  fencing 
Sully  confessed,  aud  showed  the  king 
his  original  draft,  when,  on  corapaHiig 
it  with  the  queeu*8  letter,  it  was  seen 
that  the  expressions  which  had  madu 
the  king  so  angry  had  been  intrwinced 
by  lier. 

Anotlier  old  friend  for  whom  Henry 
retained  unbroken  friendship  was  *'ihe 
brave  Grillon.".  The  following  letter, 
written  in  October,  1(509,  speaks  for 
ibself  :  — 

Hrave  Grillon,  loving  you  xn  I  do,  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  your  health  permilteti  you 
to  come  this  way  again,  to  see  your  master 
who  loves  you  as  you  could  wish  to  be 
loved,  and  your  friends.  Your  nephew, 
who  will  give  you  this,  will  tell  you  all 
about  me,  and  how  flue  it  is  here.  I  have 
charged  him  with  message's,  so  I  need  not 
write  you  a  longer  letter,  and  will  .aonclude 
by  praying  God  to  have  you,  brave  Urillon, 
In  his  holy  and  worthy  keeping.  October 
nth,  Fontalnebleau. 

Sevi-tn   months   Inter  and   the  writer 
waa  deadf  fallen  by  the  assassin's  knife. 
Arthur  Tilley. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
AMERICAN    UFE    TUKOUOH    ENGLISH 

SPECTACUiS. 

My  object  in  writing  this  sketch  of 
some  of  the  salient  features  wherein  life 
in  America  differs  from  that  in  England 
has  been,  not  to  criticise  the  real,  but 
to  correct  the  false,  tmpri^ssiuna  wtiicli 
I  have  often  seen  in  English  prints. 
Most  Englishmen  travelling  throu<:h 
ibis  couaLrj  caa  obtaia  but  a  very  faint 


idea  of  the  iuuur  life  of  its  inhabitants. 
Their  sketches,  therefore,  being  drawn 
from  individuals,  frequently  do  not  do 
justice  to  the  whole.  Generally,  too, 
the  Americans  who  pioneer  the  dis- 
tinguished Uritish  tourists  through 
thi^ir  country  are  not  representatives  of 
American  society  in  its  truest  and  best 
form. 

Besides  this,  I  have  felt  that,  as  so 
many  yooug  Englishmen  are  now 
wisely  choosing  this  country  for  their 
home,  it  would  be  not  unacceptable  to 
their  relatives  in  England  to  see  Amer- 
ican social  life  from  an  £ngUshman*8 
point  of  view. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  go  into  social 
problems,  uor  have  I  alluded  to  that 
mucli-pettcd,  much-writtcn-about  class, 
the  uncrowned  kings  of  America,  the 
working  men.  Neither  iu  speaking  of 
American  life  have  I  thought  it  proper 
to  more  tlnin  mention  those  natives  of 
the  1,'nited  Stales  who  copy  English 
manners  with  such  ludicrous  exaggtra- 
lion  that  they  are  styled  by  their  coun- 
trymen "Anglo-maniacs." 

In  the  land  whei*e  all  men  are  said  to 
be  horn  free  and  equal,  and  the  titular 
distinctions  of  the  Old  World  are  sup- 
posed lo  bo  held  in  contempt,  there  is 
ibis  large  class,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  Court  Oiwh  far  exceeds  thai  of 
Mrs,  I'onto,  and  to  whom  the  sayings 
Rud  doings  of  the  least  known  British 
p(*er  are  of  more  importance  than  those 
of  their  own  president. 

But  the  love  of  outward  and  visible 
form  is  not  confined  to  any  one  clnas  in 
America,  Throughout  the  country 
there  is  a  profound  respect  for  marks  of 
distinction,  which,  oppressed  by  dem- 
ocratic laws,  finds  vent  in  such  titles 
as  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Works  Smith,  or 
Assistant  Elevator  Starter  Brown. 
W*hilc  it  is  comical  enough  to  hear  men 
designated  by  their  profession,  the 
adoption  of  Lho  idea  by  women  Is  still 
more  amusing.  Mrs.  Colonel  Jones, 
or  Mrs.  Chief  Engineer  Roberts — is 
the  vanity  that  compels  the  use  of  such 
titles  more  absurd  or  pitiable  ?  The 
craze  descends  into  the  lower  ordci-s  of 
life  too.  The  servants  who  advertise 
themselves  aa  such    ai*e   reganled    a» 
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slaves  by  tho  cook  ladies  and  walLing 
gentlemen  whose  cards  appear  in  every 
newspaper.  The  Soutlkeru  story^  so 
old,  and  told  of  so  many  people ,  that  it 
is  a  wonder  the  folk-lorlsLs  do  not  claim 
it  as  a  Mtn  myth,  of  the  colored  tndy 
who  wauted  to  sec  "  de  white  woman 
ob  de  house  'bout  de  washing"  gives 
one  an  idea  of  the  feeling  among  this 
cIuBS.  Only  amou<i:  the  upper  classes 
in  the  Northern  States  is  there  an  ad- 
herence to  plain  esquire  and  raiulaiu. 

The  composition  of  American  society 
may  be  briert)"  noticed  before  going 
further.  Roughly  speaking,  tlie  upper 
classes  in  America  are  English  by  de- 
scent, with  some  foreign  blood  mixed 
in.  In  the  Western  cities  there  are  a 
number  of  Germans,  but  those  do  not 
come  into  contact,  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  with  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ple, except  in  matters  of  business. 

New  England,  which  is  the  largest 
contributor  to  the  upper-class  popula- 
tion of  the  AVestem  towns,  is  tnliaUiteU 
chiefly  by  persons  of  pure  Knglisli  de- 
scent, many  of  them  being  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans  who  fled  from 
England  during  the  religious  troubles 
of  the  Bcvcnteenth  century.  The  peo- 
ple of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are 
largely  of  English  extrnctlou,  with  an 
admixture  of  Dutch  blood.  Tlie  South, 
excepting  New  Orleans,  was  also  col- 
onized by  Englishmen,  but  the  npper 
classes  in  the  South  belonged,  as  a  rule, 
to  that  class  which  iu  Euglnnd  is  sup- 
posed to  he  of  gentle  blood  ;  aUlioiigli 
now  all  such  distinctions  have  long 
since  passed  away.  New  Orleans  pos- 
sesses a  society  of  its  own,  a  society  of 
Frenchmen,  while  the  iuterior  slates 
contain  a  population  drawn  mainly 
from  the  seaboard  states.  I  allude  in 
this  distribution  only  to  what  may  be 
called  the  aristocmcy  of  the  States,  and 
take  no  account  of  the  nationalities  of 
the  working  classes. 

There  is  one  important  difference 
between  an  Englishmnn  and  an  Amer- 
ican. The  latter  regai-ds  the  city  as 
his  home  and  l(»o  country  as  his  so- 
journing place,  while  tho  former  clings 
to  his  old  family  estate  and  Iiis  country 
boine,  and   parts  from   them  with  re. 


luctance.      The   citizen  of  the  Unit(><] 

Stites,  except  possibly  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  even  there  the 
Beutimcnt  is  dying  away,  has  no  su<-h 
feelings,  and  on  the  death  of  the  heads 
of  the  family,  its  members  aphi  up; 
and  the  country  liomestcatl  pnsscs  iniu 
the  hands  of  strangers  and  out  of  the 
minds  of  those  who  no  longer  dweifr 
there.  Although  there  is  some,  there 
is  far  less,  sentiment  for  the  old  hom» 
among  Amcrtcins  tlian  among  English' 
men.  The  comparative  newness  of 
the  country  and  the  lack  of  family  tra* 
ditions  to  a  lai^e  extent  account  lot 
this. 

Great  landed  estates  such  as  exist  ail 
over  England  are  very  rare  in  America, 
few  men  having  a  desire  to  exile  them- 
selves from  the  society  of  their  cqnnU 
in  tho  towns  and  bury  ihcmselvcs  m 
the  country  districts.  Neither  would  .'i 
lonuly  country  place  removetl  four  or 
five  miles  from  a  town  he  an  attmctivei 
residence  in  the  Stiites.  Except  in  the 
large  cities,  where  the  comforts  of  Hfc 
can  be  had  in  profusion,  there  is  a' 
great  lack  of  luxury  throughout  the 
whole  Republic.  Of  the  necessities  of 
life  there  is  usually  abundance  ;  but 
woe  to  the  unhappy  gentleman  wIm> 
might  acquire  land  and  mansion  a  fe-.v 
miles  distant  from  nny  of  the  hundreds 
of  the  sniall,  thriving  towns  scattcretl 
throughout  the  country.  His  life  would' 
be  one  of  isolation.  Removed  hy  four; 
or  five  milo!*  from  the  nearest  town' 
and  n\ilwny  station,  and  the  distance 
rendered  trebly  great  by  the  aboniinahly 
country  roads  (tliere  are  no  decent 
highroads  anywhere  iu  the  United 
States  except  in  parts  of  New  Enghiud 
and  in  Kentucky),  he  would  find  hiio-' 
self  compelled  to  Hcnd,  not  to  the  near- 
est town,  but  to  the  nearest  gr-eat  city, 
for  alt  the  comforts  of  life. 

Trains  on  most  of  the  American  rail- 
ways are  fevv  and  far  betwe*m,  and 
supplies  are  therefore  hiird  to  obtain. 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  suburban  aervioe 
of  any  of  the  big  cities,  but  of  through 
trains.  Postal  delivery  in  the  romiiry 
districts  there  is  none.  The  sporlin;:- 
instinct  does  not  exist  in  the  heart  of 
the  American  farmer,  whilst  the  prnr- 
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ftic&lly  uoprotucLed  game  tliroughout 
m6sl  of  Uitj  Stales  of  tbe  Union  is  get- 
tidg  scared.  He  would  have  uo  ueigli- 
liors  either  rcsideut  or  traasieul,  nnd 
would  bo  ttirowii  abaoluiely  upon  Ui8 
own  resources  for  amusement  and  oc- 
cupation. The  whole  tlieory  of  Amer- 
ican life  iR  oppoftcd  to  IhiH  slate  of 
cxiatcnce  ;  nnd  the  few  who  arc  bold 
enough  to  disregard  public  opiniou  uikI 
Uve  aa  lliey  choose  are  regarded  almost 
as  madmen.  1  remember  one  summer, 
while  driviug,  seeing  a  benuLifid  tind 
well-kept  home  about  five  miles  from 
Uic  seaside  resort  whence  we  had  come. 
I  asked  the  dwuer's  name,  which  wiw 
(^ven  nie,  and  then  followed  cxclama- 
ttons  from  every  meml^cr  of  the  party. 
^nic  regarded  the  man  as  mad  to  live 
away  from  evei^body,  olhenj  believed 
Uim  a  recluse.  Some  pilied  his  family 
and  others  himself  ;  but  not  one  uji- 
hcUl  him  in  choosing  a  most  bcnntiful, 
Uiough  somewhat  lonely,  piece  of  const 
for  his  summer  home. 

The  result  of  this  absence  of  individ- 
ual country  houses  has  led  to  the  growth 
i\{  a  system  without  parallel,  1  believe, 
fb  the  world.  I  allude  to  the  country 
iiDSOrts.  Of  these  resorts,  or  spots 
cj|o$en  fur  the  gathering  together  of 
several  families,  there  are  many  kinds. 
They  may  Im*  divided,  so  far  as  we  are 
:it  present  concerned,  into  three  vari- 
lM4o8  :  the  suburban,  the  health,  and 
Uie  pleasure  resort.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  them  may  be  interesling.  Firsl^ 
ret  us  take  a  sample  of  the  suburban 
i-oftorts  which  may  be  found  surround- 
ing all  the  great  Americau  cities,  and 
\Vhich  correspond  largely  to  the  sub- 
urbs of  English  towns.  A  suburban 
resort  usually  originates  as  follows. 
tiome  wealthy  man,  or  a  syndicate, 
usually  of  friends,  decides  that  it  will 
be  very  pleasant  to  live  in  the  country 
witliiu  easy  rcaeh  of  their  places  of 
Imsiuess.  Accordingly  they  sallv  forth 
i^vX  purchase  nt  some  point  near  the 
city;  possessing  generally  some  natural 
iiltraclions,  a  considerable  piece  of  land. 
A  fine  name,  chosen  for  its  sound,  not 
for  its  scn-^e,  is  then  given  to  the  new 
fVCquiKition  ;  the  management  of  the 
nisarest   railway    i^    persuaded    to   slop 


certain  morning  and  evening  trains  afc 
a  new  station,  and  the  syndicate  com- 
mences to  lay  out  good  roads  which 
form  an  oasis  in  the  mud -covered 
country  tniils.  to  plant  trees,  to  form 
little  parks,  and  to  improve  their  new 
property  in  evei*y  way.  At  tbe  same 
time  they  select  certain  spots  for  their 
own  homes,  and  then  begin  to  recoup 
thciusclves  for  their  outlay  of  money  by 
sfcUing  sites  for  houses  to  their  friends. 
Usually  care  is  exercised  at  tirst,  and 
only  people  acceptable  to  the  founders 
of  the  colony  can  gain  admittance  to 
it.  That  is  the  palmy  and  attractive 
season  of  tlie  resort.  In  the  meau 
while  a  few  tradesmen,  dealei*a  in  the 
more  bulky  necessities  of  life,  settle 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  charmed  circle. 
Tlie  United  States  government  locates 
a  po.sl-olliee,  a  rapacious  livery  stable 
locates  itself,  and  "Mountain  Glen*^ 
is  in  the  full  swing  of  success.  More 
dwellers  in  the  adjacent  city  pour  in  to 
seek  for  homes,  the  price  for  lots  goes 
tip,  and  their  size  inversely  diminishes. 
Tliu  original  syndicate  sells  out  at  a 
large  profit,  and  seeks  a  new  Held  else- 
where. More  people  How  in.  Electric 
lights  and  tram-cars  appear.  A  muni- 
cipality is  formed,  which  at  once  goes 
into  debt  for  so-called  public  improve- 
ments, and  a  full-fledged  city  is  the 
tiual  result.  Or  the  process  of  deteri- 
onUiou  goes  the  other  way.  Instoiul  of 
the  original  syndicate  selling  out,  and 
small  householders  being  introduced, 
the  early  settlei-s  of  the  colony  bold  on 
to  their  possessions,  and,  woalthy  in 
land,  aj^sume  social  pretensions.  The 
colony  becomes  fashionable.  To  l>e 
the  possessor  of  a  cottage  nt  "  Moun- 
tain Glen  *'  proves  the  owner  a  man  of 
good  social  standing.  And  at  last, 
though  the  fresh  air  of  the  country  can- 
not be  viliaie<l,  yet  in  every  other  re- 
spect the  settlement  takes  on  the 
custftms  and  hours  of  the  more  fashion- 
able city.  One  or  the  other  of  these 
endings  is  the  eventual  fate  of  roost 
suburban  settlements  ;  but,  though  to 
English  ideas  such  a  setllcmeni  during 
the  earlier  and  later  part  of  its  exist- 
ence is  not  attractive,  yet  during  the 
middle  of  its  career  thei-c  is  much  that 
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is  |]lea»ant  to  life  in  il.  Let  me  try 
to  ]»aint  a  very  cuiniiioii  type  of  these 
little  colonies.  Imagine,  tlicn,  a  ecu- 
sidcrable  piece  of  land,  usually  lying 
in  some  situation  more  or  less  favored 
by  nature.  Cut  up  tliis  tract  into  little 
parks  well  wooded  with  youns  trees, 
and  divided  from  e.icU  other  by  well- 
kept  roftds  penetrating  in  every  direc- 
tion. On  each  little  islet  of  green, 
bounded  by  roadway  and  sidewalk, 
pla^^e  a  trim,  wfdUkcpt  house,  often  of 
wood,  gaily  painted,  and  built  in  every 
conceivable  style  of  architecture.  Let 
each  house  be  surrounded  by  pieasimt 
lawns,  flower  gardens,  etc.,  and  Imvc  in 
its  rear  its  stables  and  perhaps  kitchen 
garden.  Place  evci'y  house  standing 
open  to  the  public  highway,  with  no 
vestige  of  fence  or  wall  to  denote 
which  is  private  and  which  public 
ground,  and  at  some  convenient  dis- 
tance put  a  little  railway  stfiLion,  neatly 
kept,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  entirely  deserted,  while  clustering 
around  it  let  there  be  a  few  small  shops 
and  a  livery  stable  or  two.  Several 
cUurcbea,  of  which  the  best  kept  and 
most  imposing  belongs  to  the  ruling 
denomination  in  the  colony,  complete 
the  picture.  Viewed  from  a  balloon 
the  whole  must  resemble  the  toy  vil- 
lages of  my  infancy,  where  the  brightly 
painted  houses,  trees,  shops,  men,  and 
animals  could  be  moved  al)out  at  will. 
During  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  day 
the  little  village  beara  an  aspect  of  sol- 
itude. All  the  male  members  of  the 
population  have  left  for  their  places  of 
business  on  the  early  morning  train, 
and  the  ladies  have  followed  on  one 
an  hour  or  so  later,  bent  on  shopping  or 
other  city  pleasures.  There  is  some- 
thing humorous  in  the  sacred  light  in 
which  this  early  tn»in  is  regarded  by 
the  American  business  man.  He  will 
leave  his  breakfast  untasted  rather 
than  miss  it.  Poorly  is  he  regarded 
who  comes  into  town  with  the  ladies. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  seriously 
informed  that  young  So-and-so  would 
never  be  a  success.  *•  He  doesn't  take 
the  8.15,"  said  my  infoitnant,  *' but 
comes  in  on  the  9.30."  About  live 
o'clock  Id  the  evening  the  stillnesa  that 


hoH  existed  during  the  day  throughout 
the  village  begins  to  be  broken.  Vehi- 
cles of  all  descriptions  congregate :  at 
thu  railway  sLitiou,  the  evening  traiu 
(mm  the  city  rolls  in,  and  the  various 
niuk'  huburbanites  are  whisked  away  to 
tlicir  homes  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
sleeping  in  the  country  after  living  iu 
the  town, 

Sunday  in  a  suburban  resort  is  the 
great  day.  After  the  morning  church 
and  the  midday  meal  (all  American 
servants  insist  on  a  midday  dinner  on 
Sunday,  and  a  scrambling  supper  in  tho 
evening,  and  never  yioM  without  a 
fierce  contest)^  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants settle  down  into  a  Htate  of 
somnolence.  Most  of  the  ladies  array 
themselves  in  their  best,  and  some  of 
the  men,  lighting  against  sleep,  strag- 
gle from  collage  to  cotUtge  paying  calls. 
The  xdvAi  of  a  lotig  walk  is  usually  dis- 
cussedf  and  .ilmost  invariably  set  aside 
on  some  specious  pretence,  and  the 
whole  community  dozes  and  gossips 
until  the  Iiour  for  supper  and  for  bod. 

There  is  much  that  is  pretty  about 
the  little  well-kept  "  cottages,"  as  they 
are  styled,  with  their  trim  lawns  and 
Hower-bcds,  and  though  more  privacy 
would  seem  desirable  to  an  English 
mind  than  can  be  affordc<l  by  the  utter 
absence  of  all  substantial  l>oundario8  to 
cneh  gnmnds,  yet  when  most  of  tho 
community  consists  of  friends,  Ibis 
publicily  is  not  unpleasant  to  expe- 
rience, while  considerable  pleasure  can 
be  luul  by  watching  who  is  calling  on 
who,  and  what  So-and-so  **  has  on." 
In  the  summer  time  the  cool  and  pleas- 
ant loggias  and  verandahs  surrounding 
each  house  are  the  common  silting. 
room,  and  tlie  interior  is  used  for  little 
save  for  eating  and  sleeping  in.  But 
the  inside,  too,  of  the  house  is  pleasant, 
even  in  the  summer,  the  time  when 
most  of  the  suburban  resorts  are  iu 
their  chief  glory.  It  is  all  open,  and 
tlie  usual  arntngement  is  to  have  both 
sitting  and  dining  rooms  opening  by 
large  porticred  doorways  out  of  the 
central  hall,  which  itself  eomntunicates 
with  the  front  door.  By  this  mra4w, 
though  privacy  is  confined  to  the  slee|H 
ing  rooms,  a  perfect  circulation  of  air 
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— «  thiug  much  needed  duriag  au 
American  summer — is  secured,  and 
pretty  effects  can  be  obtained  by  peo- 
■plo  of  taste  iu  the  way  of  interior  dec- 
-orations.  Most  of  these  houses  arc 
comparatively  small,  inasuiucU  as 
liouse-cntertAiniug  is  but  little  prac- 
iiscd,  one  or  two  nieu  or  a  marrioil 
coaplc  being  usually  as  many  as  are 
invit^<l  at.  one  tinre  to  sleep  the  night. 
•Another  reason  for  their  general  suiall- 
ncas  of  size  is  the  dilticulty  oC  obtaining 
servants.  The  American  servant,  or 
*'lielp,"  as  she  prefers  to  be  called,  is 
Ibe  real  domestic  ruler,  and,  there 
being  a  general  paucity  of  amusements^ 
•r  beaux,  at  most  of  the  suburban 
places,  but  few  oi  tbene  IiouseboUl 
queens  cau  be  induced  to  accept  places 
therein^  and  then  only  on  easy  terms. 
ITic  arrogance  of  the  servants  and  the 
fiuflTcriugs  of  tlic  employers  are  the 
topics  of  many  a  whispered  gossip, 
^vhero  the  ladies,  clustered  together  iu 
<hc  library,  pause  at  intervals  to  note 
whether  their  enemy  is  listening  behind 
tiie  dining-room  portifcre. 
■  As  are  the  suburban  resoiis,  so  are 
UiOHC  devoted  to  liealth  and  pleasure^ 
©nly,  perliaps,  the  common  cliarnctcr- 
iHtics  are  more  strongly  marki-d  in  the 
latter.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  among  the 
mountains,  and  clustered  around  the 
Great  Lakes,  swarm  innumerable  little 
Bettiements,  which  for  a  brief  fashiou- 
ahle  season  are  teeming  with  a  more  or 
less  brilliant  society  Hfc.  The  appear- 
ance of  one  of  these  places  when  the 
aeasou  is  over  and  it  is  deserted  by  all 
Bave  a  few  caretakers,  reminds  one  of 
a  city  of  tlic  dead.  The  tightly  closed 
cottagi^s,  the  vast,  empty  hotels,  the 
deserted  promcnndcs  look  drear}*  be- 
y<Mid  belief,  and  one  can  hardly  fancy, 
on  visiting  a  summer  resort  iu  the  win- 
ter, that  it  is  any  but  a  city  desolated 
by  some  frightful  plague. 
r  Ed  the  season,  however,  all  this  is 
changed  ;  the  natives,  who,  like  the 
mosquitoes,  have  vanished  during  the 
M'inter,  rcappe-ar  to  devour  the  in- 
dignant stranger,  whilst  the  patient 
American   (no    race   on   earth    are   an 


American),  who  pays  treble  the  price 
for  thrice  indifferent  accommodation, 
smiles,  and  remarks  that  it  is  only 
during  two  mouths  of  the  year  that  the 
native  can  make  that  which  is  neces- 
sary to  support  htm  through  twelve. 
Many  of  these  pleasure  resorts  have  of 
late  years  become  the  places  where,  in 
nil  America,  the  greatest  sums  are 
spent  in  social  displaj'.  To  have  a  cot- 
tage at  Newport  or  Bar  Harbor  is  iu 
itself  a  stamp  of  social  distiuctiou,  and 
eagerly  do  the  American  millionaires 
pursue  the  coveted  **  lot."  I  remember 
last  year  hearing  of  a  lady  who  owns  a 
cottage  and  several  acres  of  land  iu 
Newport.  Some  family  not  desirable 
as  neighbors  in  the  eyes  of  the  lady  ^^H 
millionaire  sought  to  possess  but  one  of)^^| 
her  acres  ;  and  for  this,  a  sterile  piece  ^^ 
of  rock,  fashion  piompled  them  to  offer 
a  sum  which  I  will  undci-state  at 
20,OU0;.  The  owner  quietly  replied 
tliiit  "she  needed  the  laud  to  pasture 
her  cow  on."  But,  excepting  in  a  few 
such  resorts,  wbei-e  the  round  of  fash- 
ion goes  on  just  us  iu  the  cities,  the 
major  part  of  these  health -restoring 
settlements  iire  the  reverse  of  fashton- 
able.  Life  moves  on  iu  an  undress 
fashion,  and  men  and  women,  worn  out 
by  city  life,  arc  given  a  chance  to  rest. 
As  1  have  before  pointed  out,  individual 
country-house  life,  if  I  may  so  call  H, 
does  not  yet  exist  in  the  States.  In  the 
ueighborliood  of  New  York,  on  Lon 
Island,  a  few  country  places  now  exist, 
but  the  estates  are  small,  rarely  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  acres  in  extent,  and 
Lliey  only  exist  fur  the  puipose  of  iso- 
lating ti»e  owner's  house  from  his 
neighbor's  dwellings,  and  not  for  any 
use  of  their  own.  But,  excepting  for 
the  fact  that  one  must  pursue  one's 
occupations  under  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  colony,  there  is  nothing  in  most 
of  these  summer  or  winter  retreats  to 
prevent  one's  doing  as  one  chooses. 
All  sorts  of  amusements  can  be  found 
in  them.  On  the  sea  and  lake  coasts 
there  is  rowing,  sailing,  boating,  bath- 
ing ;  at  the  inland  points  there  is 
shooting  or  lishing.  Everywhere  there 
is  walking  or  driving,  if  one  care«  to 
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cuuntr}'  road.  At  Lhe  more  old-fusli- 
iuued  pUices  the  most  dcspur&le  efforts 
are  made  to  keep  out  the  entrance  of 
the  ao-cnUcd  '^  sninrt  set."  At  a  sea- 
side reaorl  whicli  1  visited  lately  I  was 
implored  not  to  wear  a  dress  suit  in  Lhe 
cveoiug.  **  We  want  to  keep  out  of 
Ute  fashion"  was  tlie  ery  of  ail  Lhuse 
who,  iu  their  own  mitive  cities,  were 
the  acknowledged  lenders  of  the  fash- 
ionahlc  world.  Tins  tusLe  for  sim- 
plicity is  growing;,  1  hope  and  believe, 
throughout  America.  lu  every  city 
Uie  foes  Lo  di.splay  arc  *^aiiun^  in  num- 
bers, and  tbe  vulgar  ostentation  which 
some  ycai's  back  so  niuuy  foreign  writ^ 
«r»  aliribuled  toabnonl  every  Americiiu 
is  fa^t  dying  away.  In  such  of  Lhe 
resorts  as  escape  the  fate  of  being 
selected  by  the  votiiriea  of  fashion  for 
the  scene  of  tlieir  performances,  tliere 
is  a  perfectly  friendly  kindly  spirit 
which  resists  the  tempL^Uion  to  assume 
the  style  of  city  life,  and  strives  to 
keep  the  resort  wrhivt  it  was  at  first 
inlen<Icd  to  be — a  place  of  rest  and 
relaxation.  There  is  something  very 
queer  to  the  EngUsh  miitd  in  a  tirKt 
experience  of  one  of  these  watering- 
places.  The  centre  or  centres  of  the 
community  ore  the  rrignHLic  hotels,  usu- 
ally of  wood,  which  riftc  at  frequent 
iutervals.  Grouped  all  around  them, 
and  often  with  little  pinuk  walks  bni<l- 
iug  them  togelhcr,  and  lo  the  common 
centre  like  cords,  stand  rows  of  tin}' 
wooden  cottages  contiutiing  sleeping 
and  dining  accommodation  for  Lhe  fam- 
ily, but  minus  kitchen  or  servants' 
room.  Meals  are  brought  to  their  resi- 
<lcnts  from  the  hotel,  and  from  that 
centre  are  sent  servants  to  attend  to 
the  wanls  of  the  cottagers,  l^us  the 
American  housewife  escajxs  for  a  few 
luontha  from  the  tyranny  of  the  ser- 
vant-girl, and  can  idly  spend  her  day 
reclining  in  a  rocking-chair  on  the 
botel  piazza,  and  discussing  with  her 
fellows  the  woe  from  which  she  has 
escaped  and  the  wratli  to  which  she 
roust  return.  Hesides  these  grand 
hotels  and  Uieir  cottage  appendages, 
Uiere  are  usually  plenty  of  boanling- 
houses  and  private  cottages,  the  latter 
inhabited   by  the  more  welUto-d<.,  and 


where  the  household  ftUnage  continues 
as  iu  town.  The  occupations,  aa  I 
have  said  before,  are  numerous,  and 
the  complete  rest,  so  needed  by  most 
of  the  nervous,  overwrought  American 
housekeepers,  couuterbalaueus  the  mo- 
notouy  and  tbe  publicity  of  the  hotel 
life.  1  do  not  know  fur  what  reasou, 
whether  from  this  publicity  of  life,  or 
whether  from  other  causes,  but  Amer- 
ican daily  life  and  intercourse  is  more 
formal  than  English.  I  know  this 
Htalemeut  will  be  liercely  contradicted 
by  Atnericsins,  but  1  nmke  it  delil>cr- 
ately.  I  aiu  aware  that  J  shall  have 
the  English  laws  of  precedence  and 
tbe  existence  of  titles  of  nobility  cast 
u\)  against  nie,  but  I  still  assert  that, 
while  the  letter  of  life  in  England  is 
more  formal,  tlie  s[>trit  of  it  is  lens  so 
than  in  America.  It  is  true  that  prcce- 
tlonce  and  titles  of  nobility  are  uot 
knuwu  iu  the  Similes,  and  tliut  the 
Anienciui  liostess  has  the  blessed  joy 
of  knowing  that  she  can  send  the  two 
must  congenial  people  iu  to  diuaer 
togolher  without  violating  the  laws  of 
eliquette,  buLit  is  also  true  that  tu  the 
daily  life  of  the  family  niore  formality 
is  observed  than  would  be  thought  cou- 
sonnut  with  family  affection  In  En- 
gland. 

While  saying  that  American  intcr- 
faniily  intercourse  is  more  formal  than 
at  home,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  tbe 
sa^xe  is  true  of  society.  On  the  con- 
Iruiy,  an  American  dinner-party,  for 
instance,  is  by  far  less  formal  than  one 
ill  Knghmd.  Usually  these  parties  are 
much  smaller  than  at  home,  twelve  or 
fdurleen  being  considered  a  lai-ge  party, 
and  the  dinner  itself  is  shorter  and 
more  Bimplc.  Conversation,  too,  is 
more  general,  and  of  a  less  solemn 
nature  than  is  too  often  the  case  iu 
England.  A  few  years  ago,  iu  many  of 
the  mure  old-fashioned  houses,  wine 
was  not  served  at  tidilo,  and  the  only 
liquid  refreshment  was  water,  which 
was  served,  as  a  friend  of  mino  once 
remarked,  on  returning  from  one  of 
these  banquets,  iu  four  ways,  *'Hol, 
cold,  iced,  and  Apollinaris,  and  Uttver 
n  drop  of  *  bartl  stuff*  to  wash  it 
down." 
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Fortunately,  with  lliu  growth  of  the 
mure  UbunU  spirit,  this  custom — a 
reJic,  I  suppose,  of  Puntiui  days  —  ia 
nipittly  vauishiiig.  Many  men,  how- 
evei\  absLaiii  in  the  miildle  of  the  day, 
aiul  ilia  the  exception  to  sec,  at  clubs 
or  rcstaumnls,  any  wine  or  beer  on  the 
table  at  the  iniddjiy  iiioah  iSjs  a  coni- 
peuaation,  quite  a  number  of  men  stop 
nt  the  various  clubs  anil  Ib'st-chiss  bars 
on  their  way  home  for  a  "  cocktail  '*  — 
a  pleasant  and  sociable  custom,  though 
Olio  to  be  indutj^cd  in  with  moderallou. 

ArioUier  exiating,  tliou^h  fnsL  disap- 
pearing, American  socinl  custom  is  that 
of  paying  visits  in  the  evoniiig,  A  few 
years  ago,  formal  calls  always  were 
paid  at  this  time,  the  accepted  hours 
being  from  ft  rm.  lo  about  D.45  p.m. 
During  these  hours,  the  family,  if  de- 
siring to  receive,  was  always  liable  lo 
bo  dro[)ped  in  upon  by  young  men» 
whose  business  engagements  prevented 
their  paying  their  devoti*s  at  an  enrlicr 
hour.  I  remember  that  one  used  to  pay 
onc^s  more  formal  calls  in  tho  earlier 
part  of  tlic  evening,  and  at  about  9.30 
would  seek  the  house  of  some  intimate 
friend  where  one  could  pioloiig  one's 
visit  beyond  the  usual  hour.  There 
was  a  pleasant  infonualily  about  these 
late  evening  visits,  which  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  introduction  of  the  after- 
noon call.  Kvery  one  was  more  or  less 
at  ease  and  contented,  with  the  toil  of 
the  day  behind  them.  Frequently 
cigara  were  brought  out —  Aiucricau 
ladies  regard  smoking  in  the  house 
with  a  far  more  lenient  eye  than  their 
English  cousins — and  sometimes  an 
impromptu  supper  would  wind  up  the 
evening.  AH  ihia  la  passing  away  in 
the  largo  cities,  although,  in  places  of 
lesser  magnitude,  tlic  custom  is  still 
kept  up.  Although  the  old  system  had 
its  pleiisures,  yet  it  is  a  sign  of  the  ad- 
vance of  America  that  it  is  being  aban- 
doned, it  has  existed  till  now  only 
because  men  arc  too  busy  to  ciill  earlier 
in  tiie  day,  and  it  is  this  over-pressure 
of  business  that  is  the  greatest  drnw- 
back  lo  life  in  the  Uulleil  States.  In 
America,  even  now,  the  average  busi- 
ness man  sees  more  of  his  business  col- 
leagues tliau  of   his  wife  and  family. 


Au  early  hurried  breakfast  over,  he 
starts  down  town  to  his  office,  where  ho 
remains,  with  a  brief  interval  for  lunch, 
uutil  live  or  six  o'clock,  at  which  time 
he  returns  home,  and  by  10.30  usually 
hits  retii'ed,  thus  spending  raoro  than 
two-iliirds  of  hva  waking  hours  away 
from  home.  Many  men  visit  their 
offices  on  Sunday  idso.  This  too  closo 
attention  to  business  produces  the 
ultnost  inevitabic  result  of  man  after 
luan  breaking  down  in  the  prime  of 
life.  It  is  a  cheering  omen  for  the 
future  to  see  that  a  steady  diminution 
of  office  houra  is  commcticing,  and  that 
in  many  cities  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
is  beginning  to  be  re;^ularly  olwerved. 

This  business  life  of  American  gen- 
tlemen is  one  of  tbc  hartlest  problems 
for  an  Englishman  tn  wndei-sland  cor- 
rectly. Till  com|>ai-ativciy  lately  lo 
Eugftuul  eominercial  bimincsa,  except 
banking,  hiia  not  been  tliimght  highlv 
of  for  genilemeu.  I'oUtica,  the  Church, 
the  army  and  navy,  the  bar,  etc.,  have 
been  the  outlets  for  Knglish  younger 
sons.  In  America  it  is  quite  different. 
Among  iho  many  reasons  for  this,  1 
will  menlion  but  the  one  importani 
one,  Ihat  llin  pursuits  above  mentioned 
afford  bill  few  openings,  comparatively 
speaking.  The  Church  is  a  poorly  paid 
profession  for  the  sons  of  the  wealthy 
merchants,  tlie  army  and  Tiavy  aro  so 
small  in  number  that  they  «lo  not  ajford 
a  field  for  nu>re  than  a  few.  The  bar 
is  of  course  open,  and  is  crowded  in 
America  as  in  England.  Politics,  for 
some  iuscrutjiblo  reason,  do  not  seem 
to  attntct  mauy  of  the  higher  grades  of 
youth.  Consequently  tho  young  Amer- 
ican seeks  the  commercial  0eld,  and  in 
every  American  city,  especially  in  the 
West,  one  finds  at  the  head  of  cultiva- 
tion and  progress  men  whose  rise  has 
been  due  to  successful  commercial  en- 
terprise. It  is  well  for  the  individual 
that  success  should  l>c  so  rewanled,  and 
it  is  well  for  tlie  community  also  that 
the  man  of  business,  who  has  gained 
his  success  on  legitimate  lines,  should 
he  its  leader.  In  a  new  and  partly  un- 
settled country  like  America,  so  fortu- 
nately situated  as  to  need  practically  no 
foreign  policy,  and  io  fear  no  foreiga 
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enemies,  the  ci-entor  or  the  distributor 
of  weolUi  is  a  far  more  valuable  man 
than  tbc  politician  or  the  soldier. 

The  aanguiiieuesH  of  the  American  is 
another  feiiture  ospucially  striking- to  un 
outaider.  The  wliole  temper  of  the 
people  is  one  of  hope.  No  young  iu;iii 
enters  life  in  any  line  without  the  full- 
est belief  Uiat  he  is  going  to  succeed, 
and  going  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  do  it  all  very  quickly.  This 
may  be  true  of  young  raen  everywhere, 
but  it  18  especiuDy  so  in  the  States. 
And  men  are  justified  in  their  youthful 
hopes.  Practically  any  young  man  of 
reasonable  brains  and  industry  is  sure 
lo  Buccccd.  Openings  am  numerous, 
and  the  sharp-witted  Aniericau  is  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  IL  is  a 
curious  fact,  but  one  thai  I  have  often 
heard  employers  of  unskilled  labor 
comment  ou,  that  none  of  tlieir  work- 
men were  American  born,  unless  pos- 
sibly some  of  tbc  foi*emen.  As  :in 
Englishman,  I  am  glad  to  add  tlmt 
rarely  arc  Englishmen  cither  found  ns 
unskilled  laborers  in  American  work- 
shops. 

Among  the  results  of  this  general 
hopefulness,  one  may  note  the  reckless 
chances  taken  in  the  battle  of  life. 
Young  men  will  marry  and  older  men 
will  speculate  with  a  cheerful  confi- 
dence that,  even  if  the  sky  U  darkcnutl 
for  a  time,  all  will  come  right  in  tfic 
end.  Frequently,  nny  generally,  they 
may  bo  right ;  but  ala.s  I  too  often  they 
are  wroug,  as  one  may  see  from  the 
human  wrecks  lu  every  street  of  the 
great  cities. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  the  American 
as  a  whole  (I  except  the  Xew  En- 
glaoder)  is  incapable.  Ue  cannot  save. 
The  creed  of  thrift  of  the  German 
farmer  or  the  French  peasant  is  with- 
out a  follower  among  city-inhabiting 
Americans.  ^*  Light  come,  light  go  ; 
one  will  never  get  rich  by  saviug  a  dol- 
lar/' is  his  motto,  and,  thougli  through- 
out New  England  thrift  is  general,  and 
though  many  commercial  kings  have 
gotten  rich  by  wise  investments  of 
Uieir  first  savings,  yet  as  a  whole  the 
clcrk^s  increased  salary,  or  the  small 
manufacturer's  growing  profits  do  not 


go  into  tlie  savings  bank,  but  into  in- 
creasing the  comforts  of  liis  liousehotd 
life. 

One  of  the  misfortunes  arising  from 
the  early  nnd  eager  uppUcatiou  to  busi- 
ness by  AmuiiciLus  is  that  among  the 
young  men  education  is  tuu  frequently 
deficient.  At  the  age  when  English 
youths  are  entering  college,  the  young 
American  is  just  begiuning  to  study  bis 
falher^s  business.  In  the  mean  lime 
his  sisters  are  pursuing  their  studies  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  unless  (he  young 
mau  has  the  love  of  knowledge  in  hitu^ 
it  usually'  hnppens  that  they  sui'pass 
him  in  accomplishments.  No  women 
in  the  world  are  more  accomplished  or 
more  charming  than  the  American 
women,  or  know  better  how  to  display 
their  charms.  I  have  often  hea ill  for- 
eigners remark  witli  surprise  that  at  an 
American  dinner  the  men  sit  silent^ 
and  ai'c  talked  to  and  entertained  by 
tlielr  fuir  neighbors.  I  have  also  been 
anmsed  occasionally  by  .Vmerican  liulies 
telling  me  that  they  did  like  *'  that 
young  Englishnuin,  Mr.  So-and-so,'*  or 

**  your  Scotch  friend,  Mr. ,  because 

they  are  so  bright  and  agreeable  to  talk 
lo."  They  did  not  think  for  one  mo- 
ment that  the  real  reasou  hty  in  Uiat 
the  foreigner  conceived  it  to  be  his 
ai>cial  duty  to  bear  at  least  half  the  con- 
vei*8atioual  burden,  whilst  the  Amer- 
ican deposited  the  wliole  on  the  ladies' 
shoulders.  I  do  not  mean  by  what  I 
have  just  said  that  the  art  of  conversa- 
tiou  does  not  exist  among  American 
men.  Far  from  it,  but  1  do  say  that 
American  men  do  not  believe  it  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  amuse  their  dinner 
compnnion,  but  on  the  contrary  allow 
her  to  take  tlie  initiative  ami  lead  the 
conversation. 

There  is  one  curious  difference  be- 
tween Englishwomen  and  their  Amer- 
ican cousins,  which  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  states  south  of  the  Ohii^ 
River.  In  England,  marriage  by  nt^ 
means  cuts  off  the  woman  from  her  old 
friends'  social  enjoyments,  la  the 
Southern  iStatcs,  however,  once  a  girl 
is  married,  gay  ihough  she  may  have 
been,  she  at  once  lapses  into  social 
iusignilicance.      I    believe    lliat,   untiH 
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ried  woman's  waltzing  would  have  sent 
a  thrill  of  iiorror  through  every  Soutli- 
«ni  heart.  Marriage  waa  lo  a  lively 
young  girl  almost  like  taking  the  veil  ; 
it  separated  her  fron\  her  former  coin- 
pauious  by  a  great  gulf.  This  idea, 
which  I  presume  originated  in  the  uo- 
tiou  that  a  married  woman  aliould  stay 
At  homo  and  look  after  her  houae,  is 
now  passing  away,  and  the  sooner  its 
tinal  dcatli  occurs  the  better  for  South- 
ern society. 

Another  feature,  peculiar  not  only  lo 
the  South,  but  also  to  the  less  inipor- 
taut  Northern  cities,  is  the  nbHcnce  of 
that  Suropcan  social  necessity,  the 
chaperon.  In  towns  as  largo  as  Louis- 
ville, for  instance,  with  a  population  of 
two  hundred  thousand,  it  is  customary 
for  a  young  man  to  invite  any  girl  he 
may  like,  to  attend  a  hall,  or  a  recep- 
tion, or  to  accompany  him  to  the  the- 
atre, absolutely  unaltendetl.  It  is  his 
duty  to  provi*lo  a  carriage  for  his  com- 
panion ^  and  he  is  supposed  to  present 
her  with  (lowers  to  wear  during  llie 
evening.  At  the  ball  he  is  expected  to 
find  her  partners,  and  occasionally,  at 
any  rate,  to  dance  with  her  himseli*, 
1  have  heard  ludicrous  stories  from 
Southern  women  of  the  agony  of  their 
«3Cort,  who,  himself  engaged  to  dance 
with  some  other  girl,  sees  his  own  con- 
voy dtsenga'j:ed,  and  of  the  struggle 
between  the  necessity  of  proviiJing  for 
her  comfort  before  attending  to  Ins 
own  pleasures.  I  believe  it  is  a  not  un- 
common custom  among  young  South- 
em  men  to  arrange  beforehand  araoug 
themselves  so  that  the  partners  of  any 
of  them  may  not  be  neglected.  One  of 
the  most  objectionable  features  of  this 
whole  system  is  the  expense  it  entails 
on  the  luckless  young  men,  who  often 
have  to  spend  from  21  to  3^  an  evening 
apiece  la  complying  with  the  dictates 
of  this  foolish  custom.  In  time,  doubt- 
less, the  chaperon  will  be  universally 
introduced,  but  the  fight  against  her, 
in  the  South  especially,  will  be  stub- 
bornly maintainefl,  as  neither  the  rest- 
loving  mothers  nor  the  pleasure-seeking 
daughters  are  particularly  eager  for 
lier  appearance.      One  of  the  results  of 


almost  entirely,  of  older  people  from 
social  eulertaiumenLs  iu  the  South  ;  it 
tends  to  the  dividing  into  two  sets,  the 
older  and  the  younger,  of  all  members 
of  society.  But  this  scptiration  into 
sets  is  not  confined  to  the  South, 
Throughout  America,  there  is  Btill  a 
strong  tendency  towards  this  division 
by  ages,  and  parties  for  young  people^ 
and  for  old  separately  are  very  com- 
mon. So  long  as  the  separation  is 
confined  to  the  larger  entertainments, 
it  may  not  be  an  unwise  thing,  but  the 
system  of  dinner-parties  where  none 
save  Uie  host  and  hostess  are  married, 
or  if  married  are  only  just  so,  is  to 
many  tedious  in  the  extreme,  and  to 
none  usually  more  so  than  to  the  un- 
lucky eutertaiuers.  How  often  have  I 
seen  the  unhappy  host  yawning  dis- 
mally, though  privately,  as  he  strives 
to  converse  with  the  youthful  daughter 
of  his  college  friend,  while  his  wife  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table  is  racking 
her  l>rains  to  find  some  subject  of  in- 
terest to  her  young  escort. 

One  last  point  would  I  mention  be- 
fore I  close  this  i-ambling  dissertation 
on  American  ways.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  social  custom  as  a  national  trail.  1 
allude  to  the  extreme  courtesy  and 
kindliness  of  the  American  people  as 
a  Avhole.  Xowhere  is  there  a  greater 
desire  to  make  the  stranger  at  his  case 
tliau  iu  America,  and  no  foreigner  who 
has  made  even  the  shortest  sojourn  in 
this  country  but  will  aflirm  what  I  say. 
Instances  of  this  courtesy  are  needless  ; 
it  is  universal.  The  struggle  between 
this  natnml  courtesy  and  the  fear  of 
being  thought  servile  lends,  among  the 
lower  grades  of  Americans,  to  most 
arnusiug  episodes.  The  trnm-cor  con- 
ductor, the  cid)man,  the  railway  gtiAfd, 
asseK  their  American  independence  by 
treating  iheir  male  passengers  with 
perfect  equality,  amounting  often  to 
rudeness  ;  but  place  a  lady,  travelling 
alone,  under  their  charge,  and  polite- 
ness is  Ufiver  Incki ng.  In  fact,  I  have 
heard  ladies  declare  that,  except  for 
sociability,  they  would  inflnilely  pre- 
fer, for  comfort's  sake,  to  travel  alone. 
This  general  uourtesy  haa  cue  outcome^ 
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which  it  is  well  for  EogUshmca  who 
propose  to  preseut  letters  oC  iutroduc- 
tion  io  thtt  Uaited  Stales  to  undoi-stand. 
Ad  introductory  letter  in  Americu 
means  nothing  ;  it  iis  given  by  the  mo»t 
^nsnnl  aciiuaiiitaoce  to  the  most  casual 
iicquaintance,  and  is  only  intended  to 
lunke  the  presenter  and  presentee 
known  to  each  other.  It  carries  no 
cluim  to  the  hospitality  or  friendship 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  presented, 
jior  docs  it  vouch  for  the  good  qualities 
of  liim  who  presents  it,  unless  iu  both 
■cases  it  distinctly  is  so  written.  I  re- 
4n6mber  how  disappointed  I  was  on  mj* 
iirst  arrival  in  this  country  at  the  result 
*ii  a  letter  left  by  me  on  a  wealthy  and 
influential  man,  to  whom  I  had  been 
highly  recommended  by  ray  English 
friend.  An  invitation  to  an  evening 
reception,  thi*eo  weeks  later,  was  the 
only  notice  ever  taken  of  it. 

And  now  I  tlnd  that  I  am  overstep- 
|)ing  the  limit  of  my  space,  and  must 
briefly  conclude  this  hasty  sketch  of 
American  life.  I  have  written  it  in  the 
Triendliest  spirit  to  my  adopted  country. 
If  I  have  laUL^hed,  I  have  also  loved  ; 
tlie  United  States  is  my  abiding-place  ; 
juuong  my  warmest  friends  are  Amer- 
ican. 

On  one  trait  of  American  life  I  have 
not  dwelt  at  all  ;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  easy 
for  me  to  do  so.  No  foreigner  who  has 
not  himself  experienced  it  can  be  made 
to  understand  the  kindness  and  1ms- 
pitality  with  which  Americiins  of  uU 
classes  treat  the  stranger  within  their 

^teS.  A.    S.    NORTHCOTE. 

OaaoAOO,  ADgait.  1803. 


From  The  Fortnightly  R«Tlew. 
UNDER  liUlTISH   PKOTECriON. 

It  is  a  signilicaut  fact  that  our  offi- 
cials in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  directly 
under  the  Indian  and  not  the  Foreign 
Office,  for  this  sheet  of  water  may  now 
he  naid  to  be  under  Indian,  and  there- 
fore under  British  protection.  The 
English  in  the  Gulf  receive  their  pay 
in  degenerate  rupees  instead  of  pounds 
sterling;  nn  atmosphere  of  India  migns 
supreme  amongst  them  ;   they  hve  in 


bungalows^  they  talk  of  '' tiffin/'  and 
cat  curry  at  every  meal. 

Dy  just  crossing  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  Persia  you  cross  the  metaphor- 
ical watei-shed  between  our  Indian  and 
Foreign  Offices.  At  Sliiraz  you  hesi- 
tate between  India  and  England.  You 
ask  the  (juesiiou,  "•  Shall  I  send  my  let- 
ters \\k  Bombay  or  viA  Hussia  ?  "  You 
hasten  to  get  rid  of  your  rupees,  for 
this  is  the  last  place  where  their  merit 
is  recognized.  North  of  Shiraz  you  are 
in  a  distinctly  foreign  country.  Our 
officials  hail  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  belong  to  the  legation  at  Teheran. 
Yon  are  no  longer  under  British  pro- 
tection ;  you  are  in  tlie  dominions  of 
the  shall. 

From  the  purely  Indian  point  of 
view,  I  propose  now  to  treat  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  describing  our  visits  to  its 
sliores,  and  what  we  saw  of  the  popula- 
tions and  petty  sovereigns  who  are  in 
that  vague  limbo  of  uncertainty  en- 
titled "Under  British  protection.**  AVe 
keep  our  ships  of  war  iu  the  Gulf  ;  we 
feci  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance tliat  thosu  countries  under 
our  proleciion  should  remain  so,  and 
that  the  Turks  should  not  build  forts 
at  Ffto,  and  otherwise  interfere  with 
our  trade  in  the  Karoun,  and  that  no 
o»her  power  should  have  a  foothold 
thereon,  The  last  generation  talked 
much  about  a  Euphndes  Valley  rail- 
way, with  its  terminus  at  Kowelt.  We 
now  liear  a  gi'eat  deal  about  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  Karoun,  but  it  is  the 
lordsiiip  of  the  Gulf  which  is  the  chief 
mailer  of  importance  just  at  present 
both  for  India  and  for  ourselves. 

Our  Iirst  visit  was  to  llie  imam  of 
Omnn,  in  his  capital  at  Muscat.  His 
nominal  kingdom  commands  the  south- 
ern entrance  to  the  Pei-slaa  Gulf,  and 
hence  is  important  to  us.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  sometimes  revolutions 
in  this  State,  which  cause  our  officials  a 
little  anxIot>%  and  not  seldom  the  au- 
thority of  the  present  imnm  extends 
n<»  fiirtlier  than  his  capital  and  the 
neighboring  town  of  El  Muttra,  inde- 
pcndont  Bedouin  sheikhs,  Iirtenl  on 
revolution,  carrying  their  raids  up  to 
Ihe  city  walla. 
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Of  all  places  in  tho  world,  Muscat 
has  tho  repututiott  of  being  the  hottest, 
facing  as  it  does  tho  Indian  Ocenu,  itnd 
[ii'oteoted  from  *ivcry  cooling  breeze  by 
nigged,  volcnuic  hilU  without  a  blnde 
of  cultivation  upon  them,  which  retli^cL. 
and  intensify  tho  scorrhing  rays  of  the 
tropical  auu.  Aden  is  said  to  have  but 
a  piece  of  brown  paper  between  it  niul 
the  infemnl  Hies.  Muscat  would  seem 
to  wiint  even  this  meagre  protection, 
and  "gives,"  as  a  I*«rsian  poet  has 
expressed  it,  *Ho  the  panLtng  sinner  a 
lively  anticipation  of  his  future  des- 
tiny." The  appmach  to  tlie  cove  of 
MuHcat  is  highly  picturesque,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  fnniiiHtie  niouutaiuH 
of  i*ed  and  green  volcanic  atrata.  Like 
Aden,  agnin,  there  ai-c  tlie  extiuuL 
craters  of  many  volcanoes  around  Mus- 
cat, and  tlie  genei*a1  appearance  recalls 
that  of  our  station  at  llio  south  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

On  cither  aide  of  the  town  stand  two 
old  Portuguese  forts.  At  eveiy  point 
of  vantnge,  nut  only  up  the  IVrsian 
Gulf,  but  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  coast 
of  Africa,  these  Portuguese  forts  are  to 
bo  found,  giving  one  a  great  idea  of 
the  vaat  extent  of  the  marltinio  power 
of  these  pi-cdecessors  of  ours  in  the 
commercial  world.  Many  of  these  forls, 
especially  that  of  Ilahrein,  which  we 
shall  presently  visit,  testify  to  great 
size  and  strength,  and  show  consider- 
able architectural  features,  and  the 
tmces  of  a  luxuriant  and  opulent  pop- 
ulation. The  history  of  the  Poiluguese 
in  the  Indian  Seas  has  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten, and  tluR  history  will  reveal  n  vast 
amount  of  jirowcss  and  enterprise  : 
how  their  gi't-at  genenil,  Allniquor(|ue, 
penetmted  into  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
1506,  which  bad  been  a  Mohammedan 
lake  for  centuries,  and  for  a  prior  ac- 
count of  which  we  have  to  go  liack  to 
the  **  Periplus ''  of  Nearchus,  who 
sailed  up  the  Gulf  in  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander the  (Jreal ;  how  this  Gulf  was  to 
bo  roadu  tho  highroad  of  commerce 
once  more  from  India  to  Europe,  as  it 
waft  in  tho  days  of  tho  Idumcan  spice 
sellers ;  and  how  Albuquerque  had  in 
his  mind  the  chimerical  scheme  of  al- 
toring  the  course  of  the  Nile,  ruluiug 


the  Delta,  and  making  tho  Gulf  the 
sole  means  of  approach  to  the  Portu- 
guese dominions  in  India. 

Tliere  is  much  that  !s  grand  and 
thrilling  in  the  adventures  of  these 
curly  explorers,  reminding  one  of  back- 
W(K>d  stories  and  perils  in  Centnil  Af- 
rica, but  those  only  wlio  can  wade 
llirough  volumes  of  Portuguese  letter* 
and  manuscripts  at  Lisbon  know  auy- 
ihiug  about  them.  After  a  period  of 
groat  pro8|>erity  in  the  Persian  Gulf  of 
little  more  than  a  century,  the  Arabs 
drove  them  out  again.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Portugal  to  Spain  was  the  cause 
of  this,  and  the  drafting  off  of  soldiers 
to  the  Flemish  wars,  instead  of  sending 
L]u>m  to  protect  the  colonies.  Out  of 
the  kingdom  of  Oman  they  were  driven 
in  1(>'20,  and  confined  to  the  town  of 
Muscat  by  the  victorious  Imam  Nasir 
bin  MurHhid,  during  whose  reign  of 
Lwenty-aix  years  the  legend  is  told  that 
no  man  in  Oman  died  a  natural  death* 
Two  years  later  they  were  hIso  driveu 
from  Mu«cat,  and  those  two  forts,  Jel- 
tali  and  Memni,  which  they  had  built, 
were  taken  from  them,  the  last  foot- 
liold  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  Oman! 
torritoi*y.  This  was  effected  by  tt  curi- 
ous coup  {Vttat^  of  which  the  proverbial 
cherckez  la  femme  constituted  the  expla- 
nation. The  Portuguese  commandant. 
Pei-eira,  wished  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  native  merchant,  who  thereby 
gained  such  influence  over  liim  that  in 
a  perio<lof  apparent  peace  Pereira  was 
persuaded  to  clean  out  the  water  tanks 
and  powder  magazines  of  his  forts  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  On  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  the  Portuguese  were 
making  merry,  the  Arabs  suddenly  at- 
tacked them,  shut  them  up  hi  their 
forts  without  water  and  without  ammu- 
nition, and  soon  obliged  them  to  sur- 
render. 

Since  tliose  days  tliese  two  forts  have 
been  regularly  u«ed  by  rival  cIntmantK 
to  tlie  sovereignty  of  Oman  as  conven- 
ient points  of  vantage  from  which  to 
pepper  ono  another,  to  the  infinite  dis- 
comfiture of  tho  inhabitants  beneath. 

Oman  then  became  a  state  of  con- 
siderable importance  ;  the  Omani  drove 
the  Portuguese  out  of  Zanzibar,  carried 
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■on  aucccsaful  wars  with  the  PcrsUns, 
And  ndiled  to  their  dominions  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  Persian  cotiut,  of 
which  acquiaitiou  Gwalior  iu  Beloochia- 
tan  is  uow  llic  ouly  part  which  vecog- 
DizcB  the  authority  of  the  present 
imam.  The  Imam  Saee<)  carried  on 
wars  successfully  with  the  Walinbi, 
those  puritanical  Arabs  who  infested 
the  Persian  Gulf  at  tho  commencement 
of  this  cenLur}'.  and  in  all  these  wars 
he  was  materially  assisted  by  the  En- 
glish in  India,  who  thereby  put  In  the 
thin  end  of  their  wedge. 

When  Imam  Saeed  died,  the  usual 
dispute  took  place  between  his  succes- 
sors. The  English  proniptly  stepped 
in  to  settle  this  dispute,  and  with  the 
foresight  she  so  admirably  displays  on 
such  occasions,  she  advocated  a  divi- 
sion of  8aoud^s  empire,  ^aii^slbar  wiis 
given  to  one  claiiuRntf  Oman  tn  Lho 
other,  and  for  tbe  future  Oman  under 
Imam  Tourkee  remained  nndcL-  Briiish 
protection. 

Outwardly  the  resemblance  to  Aden 
is  kept  up  as  you  approach  Muscat. 
The  same  canoes  come  alongside,  whicli 
naked  niggers  propel  with  i^aily  colored 
paddies  ;  the  same  long  rows  of  white 
houses  line  the  shore,  but,  unlike 
Aden,  Muscat  has  fertile  valleys  in  the 
hills  behind.  There  is  tbe  valley 
called  Paradise,  witli  its  p.ilms  and  gar- 
dens and  refreshing  shade,  the  result 
of  irritration,  and  wells  worked  by 
slaves  and  bullocks  in  the  Indian  fash- 
ion, namely,  by  a  sloping  path,  so  that 
when  the  bullock  aud  ni^;;or  destrend, 
the  bucket  comes  iip^  and  when  the 
bullock  and  nii^ger  ascend,  tho  bucket 
goes  down.  Kot  far  from  Muscat  is 
tho  Green  Mountain,  celebrated  still 
for  its  vineyards  and  its  wine,  almost 
the  only  spot  in  Islam  where  drunken- 
ness is  known.  From  here  it  is  sur- 
mised that  tho  Portuguese  brought  the 
parent  stock  of  those  dae  vines  which 
we  call  Muscatel. 

You  land  on  an  uninteresting,  dirty 
beach,  with  some  old  cannon  of  the 
Portuguese  period  peeping  out  of  their 
sandy  grave.  The  coolest  and  best 
house  in  the  place  is  occupied  by  the 
British  resident  and  the   British  post 


and  telegraph  establishment.  It  is  a 
point  which  gets  what  breeze  it  can 
from  two  seas  just  underneath  the 
southern  forti  The  second  best  house 
is  the  imam^s  palace,  but  before  we  go 
to  see  him  let  us  say  a  word  about  that 
curious  title  imam  and  the  present 
owner  of  it.  Originally  the  ruler  of 
Oman  was  a  sort  of  priest-king,  imam 
literally  meaning  priest,  for  in  olden 
days  the  men  of  Oman  were  called 
'^outsiders  ■*  by  their  Mohammedan 
brethrotv,  bucuuse  they  recognized  their 
own  chief  solely  as  the  head  of  their 
own  religion.  This  is  why  Ihey  called 
him  their  imam  or  priest  and  king, 
like  Melchisedec,  to  whom,  oddly 
enough,  in  the  Koran  is  given  the  same 
lille.  Imam  Saeed  did  not  like  this 
(ide  at  all  ;  he  preferred  to  have  a 
name  which  would  put  him  more  on  a 
fooling  with  other  sovereigns.  So  he 
called  hiiuself  the  sultau  of  Oman, 
which  title  his  successor  also  assume  ; 
but,  somehow  or  another,  the  people 
like  the  old  title  of  imam  best,  and 
stick  to  it. 

Sultan  Tourkee  died  throe  or  four 
years  ago,  and  with  his  death  came  on 
again  the  usual  successiou  trouble.  He 
had  always  educated  his  second  son, 
FiiYsuU  to  succeed  him  ;  bis  eldest  son, 
Moliamcd,  being  a  mere  negro  by  an 
African  slave  mother,  and  totally  with- 
out education,  so  that  his  claims  to  the 
tlirone  were  of  no  account;  he  causes 
no  iliflicult}',  but  lives  next  door  to  his 
brother,  Sultan  Faysul,  iu  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  pension  of  six  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month. 

Tlio  [)alaco  is  entered  by  a  fnrmi- 
(lablo-looking  door,  decorated  with 
large  spiked  bosses  of  brass.  This 
ojMJns  into  a  small  court  in  which  is 
contained  tho  most  imposing  sight  of 
the  place,  namely,  the  lion  in  liis  cage 
to  tliO  left,  iuto  which  Faysul  intro- 
duces criminals  of  the  deepest  dye,  to 
be  devoured  by  this  lordly  executioner. 
Opposite  to  this  cage  of  death  is  an- 
other, a  low  probationary  cage,  which 
contained  a  prisoner  stretched  out  at 
full  length  when  we  were  there,  for 
the  cage  is  too  low  to  admit  of  a  sit- 
ting posture.     From  this  point  he  could 
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riew  the  horrors  o£  the  lion'a  cage, 
and  the  object  evidently  is  to  put  the 
evil-doer  into  the  cage  bo  that  dur- 
ing his  incarceration  he  may  coiiteiii- 
plate  what  may  happen  to  Iiim,  if  he 
continues  on  liberation  to  pursue  his 
evil  ways.  Another  door  leads  into  a 
vaulted  passage  fuU  of  guards,  through 
whom  we  passed  and  entered  into  an 
inner  court  willi  a  pool  in  the  ceotrt 
and  a  wide  cloister  round  it  supporting 
a  galler}'. 

Imam  Faysul  is  a  complete  autocrat 
as  far  as  his  jurisdiction  cxtendB.  At 
his  command  a  ciinilnal  can  be  cxc* 
cutod  either  in  the  liou*s  ca^e  or  iu  a 
little  square  by  the  sea  and  liis  botly  cut 
up  and  thrown  iiilo  the  waves.  The 
only  clieck  upon  him  is  the  British 
resident.  His  father,  Tourkee,  not 
loug  a^o  sewed  up  a  woman  in  a  sack 
and  druwntnl  her^  whereupon  a  polite 
messa*;;e  cajne  from  the  Uesideucy  re- 
questing him  not  Lo  do  such  tilings 
again.  Hence  young  Faysul  dare  not 
be  vcrj-  cruel,  for  he  is  not  only  under 
British  protection,  but  also  under  Brit- 
ish restraint. 

Sultan  Faysul  is  a  very  young  man, 
not  much  over  twenty.  He  wtw  greatly 
interested  to  see  us,  for  we  were  the 
Mrst  English  travellers  who  had  visited 
him  since  his  accession.  Wo  caugiit 
him  peeping  at  us  over  the  balcony  as 
we  passed  through  the  courtyard  below, 
and  he  was  at  the  top  of  a  ladder^  up 
which  we  hatl  to  clamber  to  the  galler)-, 
ready  to  welcome  us.  He  seized  our 
hands  and  shook  them  warmly,  and 
then  led  us  with  much  cilusiun  to  his 
Khawah,  a  long  rt>om  just  over  the 
sea,  which  is  his  reception  and  throne 
room.  Here  we  found  tall,  cane-bot- 
tomed chairs  around  the  walls,  aud  at 
one  end  a  red  chair  which  is  the 
throne,  just  beneath  two  grotesque  pic- 
tures of  our  queen  and  the  prince  con- 
sort such  as  one  would  buy  for  a  penny 
at  a  fair.  They  are  looked  upon  as  ob- 
jects of  great  value  here,  and  act  as 
tltting  symbols  of  our  protectorate. 

The  imam  fed  us  with  sweets  and 
coffee,  asked  us  innumerable  questions, 
and  seemed  full  of  boyish  fun.  Cer- 
tainly with  his   turban  and  blue  and 


red  checked  cotton,  which  would  have 
been  a  housemaid's  duster  at  home,  hia 
faded  greenish  yellow  cloak,  fnstenec] 
round  his  slender  frame  by  a  red  girdle, 
he  looked  anything  but  a  king.  As  we 
were  preparing  to  depart  the  youn^ 
monarch  grew  apparently  vei-y  uneasy 
and  shouted  something  to  his  attendant 
impatiently,  and  when  he  came  iu, 
Faysul  hurried  to  him,  scijeed  four  lit- 
tle gilt  bottles  of  altar  of  roses,  thrust 
two  of  them  into  each  of  our  pockets, 
anil  the  audience  was  at  an  end. 

1  iK'ver  saw  a  place  so  void  of 
arclntacLuml  features  as  Muscat,  the 
mosques  have  neither  domes  nor  min- 
arets, pointing  to  the  rigid  Wahabr 
influence  which  swept  over  Arabia,  for 
these  fanatics  refuse  to  have  any  fea- 
ture about  their  buildings,  or  ritual, 
which  was  not  actually  enjoined  by 
Mohamcd  in  his  Koran.  There  are  n 
few  carved  lintels  and  doonrays  and 
tlio  bazaars  arc  quaintly  pretty,  but 
beyond  this  the  ai'chitectural  features^ 
are  only  Portuguese,  The  old  Bomaii 
Catholic  cathedral  is  now  used  as  a  coal 
depot  ;  and  of  the  two  forts  one  is  dis- 
mantled and  the  other  turned  into  a 
state  prison.  The  line  old  cannon  with 
its  inscriptions  and  dates  of  1G06  and 
the  name  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain  ar& 
mostly  rusty  ;  one,  however,  is  equal  lo 
saluting  the  British  man-of-war  sta- 
tioned in  the  harbor  when  the  neccH- 
sary  occasions  ariuc. 

We  strolled  tln-ough  the  market  out- 
side the  town,  built  of  bamboos,  where- 
everything  is  very  picturusque  but 
malodorous.  The  mask  veils  of  the 
women  called  huUra^  not  unlike  tho 
ma.skB  worn  with  a  domino,  pleased 
us  immensely,  so  that  we  sought  to 
possess  a  specimen.  They  brought  u» 
several,  which,  however,  did  not  quite 
satisfy  us,  antt  lifterwards  we  learned 
that  an  enterprising  German  firm  bad 
made  a  lot  of  these  buttra  for  sale 
amongst  the  Muscat  women,  but  tlie 
shape  being  not  exactly  orthodox,  the 
women  will  not  buy  them,  so  the 
owners  of  these  unsalable  articles  aro 
anxious  to  sell  them  cheap  to  any  un- 
suspecting traveller  who  may  be  pass* 
ing    through.      Here    in    the    bamboo 
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bazaar  is  a  daily  sale  of  meat  niiU  couu- 
try  produce,  aud  here  we  lingered  uu- 
til  Dearly  driven  wild  by  the  flies  and 
the  Blenches,  so  that  we  were  glad 
enough  to  escape  ancl  pursue  our  walk 
to  the  Paradise  valley  and  see  tlie 
favorable  side  of  Muscat.  There  tlie 
sleepy  uoise  of  the  wells,  Ihe  shade  of 
the  acacins  and  palms,  and  the  bright 
green  of  the  lucerne  fields,  refreshed 
us,  and  we  felt  it  hard  to  realize  that 
we  were  in  arid  Arabia. 

The  town  of  El  Muttra  is  only  half 
an  hour's  paddle  in  a  canoe  from  Mus- 
cat ;  a  rather  unstable  canoe,  which 
makes  you  think  unpleasantly  of 
sharks,  hollowed  out  of  a  sugar  trunk, 
double  prowed  and  witlt  malting  at  the 
bottom.  You  pass  the  Fahl  or  Stallion 
Rock  in  the  hai'bor,  a  name  constantly 
given  by  Arabs  lo  anything  large  and 
uncanny-looking,  and  turning  sharp 
round  a  rocky  corner,  you  see  before 
you  El  Muttra,  the  commercial  centre 
oC  the  kingdom  of  Oman,  whilst  Mus- 
cat is  the  autocratic  capiUd  and  the  seat 
of  (ifovernment.  It  takes  much  longer 
to  go  by  road  from  Muscat,  for  a  ridge 
of  hills  has  to  be  crossed,  hence  the 
canoe  owners  drive  a  rattling  trade, and 
the  watery  way  is  alive  with  them. 
From  £1  Muttra  starts  the  only  road 
into  the  interior  for  the  caravaiis.  It 
is  governed  by  a  wali  elected  by  the 
imam,  and  here  may  be  seen  in  hope- 
less confusion  in  the  bazaars  Banj'ans 
from  India,  Omaiii,  Bedouins,  Persians, 
and  Jews.  Each  of  thuse  nationalities 
have  their  separate  wards  for  living  in, 
walled  off  to  keep  them  from  porpelual 
brawls,  and  they  only  meet  one  another 
in  the  biizaars,  where  the  eye  of  the 
baa^aar  master  is  upon  them,  ready  to 
inflict  condign  punishment  on  dislurt)- 
cni  of  tho  peace,  in  which  case  llw. 
innocent  more  frequently  suffer  than 
the  guilty.  Here  you  may  buy  the 
kat\jarj  the  sickle-shaped  scimitar  of 
Oman,  the  special  cloak  of  the  country, 
the  special  coffee-pot  of  copper,  with 
long,  bird-like  beak  and  ecceutric  cir- 
cles of  ornamentations,  the  special  iron 
lock,  a  formidable  weapon  with  a 
spring  two  feet  long,  and  one  or  two 
little  curiosities  which  will  be  pleasing 


when  you  got  home.  Here  the  Mon- 
day's market  is  fllled  with  quaint  coun- 
try folk,  bringing  in  baskets  of  fruiL 
and  wearing  the  upper  garment  of  red 
cotton  and  the  largo  white  girdle  aud 
turban. 

AVIien  we  left  Muscat  the  old  cannon 
mustered  up  sufficient  energy  to  make 
the  cliffs  re-echo  with  Its  din,  and  tlie 
red  flag  of  Oman  waved  above  Faysul's 
palace  in  our  honor. 

The  northern  entrance  to  the  Persiau 
Gulf  is  commanded  by  a  line  bay,  pro- 
tectee! from  storms  by  many  islets,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  town  of  Bun- 
der Abbas,  formerly  called  Gomerooa 
in  the  old  Poiluguese  days,  until  Shall 
Abbas,  the  great  Persian  monarch, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  English,  con- 
quered it  in  1022,  drove  tho  Portuguese 
out,  and  called  it  by  his  own  name.  In 
all  ages  this  spot  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  htghebt  importance.  Hero 
was  a  Greek  colony  called  Arnmsia,. 
still  recognizable  under  the  name  of 
Ormuz  ;  Nearchug,  the  general  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  voyage  up 
the  Gulf,  stopped  here  aud  testilied  to 
its  viiluc.  In  Sultan  Saced's  days 
nearly  ail  the  coast  was  under  Omani 
rule,  and  is  more  thau  half  peopled  by 
Arabs,  but  since  thcu  the  Persians  have 
recovered  it,  aud  it  is  now  osteusibly 
under  a  Persian  governor,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  most  influential  in- 
habitants are  the  agent  of  the  Kngllsli 
steamers  and  the  British  post-master; 
for  inasmuch  as  this  town  is  on  the 
line  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Telegraph, 
and  the  whole  coast  line  is  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
they  are  the  ouly  people  whose  lives 
and  property  arc  Bccurc. 

At  Bunder  Abbns  a  young  Portu* 
guese  from  Goa  rules  supreme  over  the 
British  interests  and  the  post-oflice. 
He  treated  us  with  great  attention 
and  spoke  sadly  of  the  departed  glory 
of  his  race.  He  assisted  us  in  our 
researches  by  sending  two  kavasses 
with  us ;  otherwise  we  should  surely 
have  been  roughly  handled  by  the 
excited  groups  of  Arabs,  Persians, 
and  Hindoos  who  pursued  us.  He 
complained   bitterly  of  his  iaolatioDj  a 
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circumslance  proved  by  tho  fact  that  he 
hatt  lu  send  his  washing  one  hundreil 
ftud  thiitv  niilGR  by  eloamer  to  be  done, 
4ind  can  ouly  obtain  things  fiL  to  cat  by 
Ihu*  saiiiQ  raediLim  ;  so  that  if  by  chaucu 
the  steamer  is  late,  ha  has  to  aiirvive  as 
best  he  can,  dirty  and  unfed. 

At  the  back  of  the  modern  towa  on 
the  road  whicli  leada  inland,  and  which 
is  the  great  connnercial  outlet  fur  the 
trade  of  Kerman  and  Yezd,  arc  aomc 
interesting  Portuguese  ruins,  a  sixtecu- 
»idcd  building  with  Golhie  arches,  a 
pyrannd  on  a  live-angled  base  thirty 
feet  high,  and  many  tombs  of  (he 
European  residents  at  Gomeroon. 
MoHt  of  these  buildings  are  lined  with 
coral  and  madrepores  set  in  cement, 
the  effect  of  which  decorations  is 
exceedingly  curious^  and  made  one 
wonder  if  this  could  be  the  style  of 
architecture  Pliny  alludes  to  when  he 
speaks  of  walls  and  towcra  in  the  Pt^r- 
siaa  Gulf,  built  of  fossil  salt.  I  was  on 
the  lookout  for  these  all  round  the 
Gulf,  and  can  only  itnagine  that  these 
unknown  madrcj^ores  must  Iiavo  struck 
the  early  tmvellei's  as  mem  salt  forma- 
tion, sparkling  as  they  do  ia  the  siiu- 
tthiue.  There  is,  it  is  true,  much  rock 
salt  on  Ormuz,  but  I  sliould  imagiue  no 
people,  however  primitive,  wouhl  be 
foolish  enough  to  buiUl  a  lown  of  it. 

Tho  modern  town  of  Buntler  Ablms 
is  just  a  long,  white  streak  of  nuul 
houses  and  bamboo  huts  along  a  fliiL 
shore,  tlio  mountains  being  some  thirty 
miles  away  behind  it.  In  summer  it  is 
intolerably  hot,  a  heat  but  little  miti- 
gated by  the  wind  lowers,  conspicuous 
objects  in  all  the  best  houses,  and  the 
shndu  of  a  few  palms,  so  that  nil  the 
inhabitants  migrate  inland  to  get  what 
cool  breeze  they  can  from  the  munu- 
tains.  liunder  Abbas  is  a  perfect  hot- 
bed of  gulf  fever,  guinea  worm,  of  that 
class  of  boil  which  nourishes  at  Aleppo 
under  the  name  of  *■*  button,^*  and  other 
delightful  maladies  for  winch  this  part 
of  the  world  has  obtained  a  world- 
wide reputation.  Along  the  shore  are 
drawn  up  the  long-prowcd,  picturesque 
Gulf  boats,  with  pretty  carving  on  both 
their  prows  and  their  companions. 
The    Arabs    are   drst-ratc  sailors,   the 


only  ouca  about  here,  for  the  PeraiKua 
have  a  cat-like  avcraion  to  water. 
From  the  Arabs,  uucouaciously,  we 
have  learnt  a  good  deal  ourselves,  and 
a(l<led  more  than  one  word  to  both  our 
chemical  and  maritime  vocabulni^. 
For  example,  **  davit"  is,  in  Arabic,  a 
crooked  bit  of  wood,  and  through  vari- 
ous sources,  like  the  word  *'  alcohol,'' 
it  has  found  its  way  into  our  tongue. 

The  ruins  of  tho  old  tiuvn  of  Ormuz 
arc  some  little  distance  from  liunder 
Abbas  to  tho  cast,  at  tho  mouth  of  a 
river  now  called  Miuab,  and  from  the 
quay  an  interesting  view  is  obtained  of 
the  important  islets  which  slielter  the 
Imrbor.  The  Island  of  Ormuz  is  there, 
called  after  tlie  wealthy  lown  on  the 
mainland,  in  accordance  with  a  practice 
common  enough  in  these  parts.  When 
the  inbabitanls  fled  from  tho  lown  to 
the  island  in  fear  of  attack,  they  car- 
ried with  them  the  treasures  and  name 
of  their  old  home.  Ormuz  is  the  most 
barren  of  all  islets  ;  water  has  to  be 
brought  from  the  neighboring  island  of 
Khism,  which  has  scvenil  villages 
upon  it.  There  is  a  Portuguese  fort 
thereon,  and  from  it  is  to  be  procured 
plenty  of  rock  salt  and  ii*on  ore  ;  but 
there  is  Hltle  now  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  quondam  "  wealth  of  Onnuz  and  of 
Inilc."  Larali  is  another  islet  of  tliis 
group,  which,  when  the  Bay  of  Bunder 
Abbas  develo]>s  under  British  rule, 
may  become  important  as  an  excellent 
point  for  protecling  Ihe  entrances  to 
the  Gulf  and  our  prospective  line  of 
trade. 

The  scenery  along  the  coast  north- 
wards is  weinl  and  barren  ;  a  long  line 
of  flat  coast  witii  Iiere  and  there  a  vil- 
lage, distinguishable  by  its  half-dozen 
palm-trees,  and  miles  behind  arc  the 
red  mountains  of  Persia,  the  possible 
frontier  between  Kngland  and  Buasia 
when  the  shah's  dominions  are  di- 
vided. The  villages  here  can  have 
altered  but  little  from  those  miserable 
things  which  in  his  "  Pcriplus  "  Near- 
chus  assigns  to  the  flsh  and  tortoise- 
eating  barbarians.  As  for  tortoises,  I 
know  not  if  they  eat  them  now.  I  dar<i 
soy  they  do,  and  tlnd  them  just  rb  good 
as  turtles,  but  I  can  answer  for  it  tluU 
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without  the  fish  of  their  gulf  thu  iuhab- 
ilauts  would  inevitably  starve.  They 
eat  it  fresh,  of  coui*9e  ;  they  make 
stock-dsh,  which  renders  their  baznnrs 
almost  iusufferable  ;  they  collect  sea- 
weeds for  food ;  they  mix  fish-bones 
with  bruised  date-stones,  and  boil  them 
down  for  their  cattle  ;  the  floors  of 
their  bamboo  huts  are  covered  with 
tiny  helix  shells,  and  the  favorite  ^vne 
of  men  and  boys  is  to  spin  a  whelk- 
shell  like  our  top»  and  I  really  beliove 
that  this  must  have  been  the  original 
pattern  from  wliich  our  domestic  toy 
was  made,  a  pnticm  brought  home  by 
those  wonderful  Portusuesc  of  old. 
Who  knows  ?  They  cover  their  dag- 
ger and  8Wor<ls  with  shagreen  ;  the 
doorposts  of  their  huts  are  often  made 
with  whales'  teeth  ;  in  fact,  without 
the  dsh  of  their  gulf  these  modern 
icthyophagl  would  soon  perish.  Some- 
where about  here  is  the  gulf  which 
Ptolemy  in  hia  map  puts  down  as  the 
**  Ichthyophagorum  Sinus,"  and  I 
think,  from  the  above  facts,  it  would 
not  be  considered  a  misnomer  even  In 
these  latter  days. 

Linga  is  somewhat  of  an  important 
place,  being  very  Hko  Bunder  Abbas 
when  seen  from  the  sea,  but,  as  it  is 
only  an  open  roadstead,  it  is  not  likely 
ever  to  be  a  place  of  any  great  impor- 
tance. This  was  until  quite  lately  the 
capital  of  an  independent  Arab  sheikh- 
dom, but  now  it  is  under  the  immediate 
control  of  Persia.  A  little  before  reach- 
in£r  Bushire  the  Muud  Hiver  falls  into 
the  sea ;  it  has  been  identified  as  the 
Sittakos  mentioned  by  Nearchus  in  his 
voyage,  a  river  which  rises  near  Shi- 
raz,  and  fertilizes  several  valleys  in  the 
Persian  Kotals,  Bushire  Is,  of  coui*so, 
tlie  capital  of  the  Euglish  protectorate 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Here  our  resi- 
dent lives,  who  may  bo  styled  King  of 
the  Gulf,  and  before  whom  all  tike 
petty  potentates  along  Us  shores,  be 
they  on  the  Arabian  or  Persian  side, 
bow  down.  He  has  his  steam  yaoht 
and  hia  steam  launch  provided  for  him, 
a  British  man-of-war  is  appointed  to  he 
always  in  readiness  to  do  his  bidding, 
and  the  British  Residency,  with  its 
flagstaff  and  extensive  compounds,  is 


by  far  the  most  conspicuous  building 
in  the  town. 

Buohire  is  a  truly  horrible  place, 
built  at  the  edge  of  a  spit  of  sand  run- 
ning out  iuto  the  Gult ;  its  population 
is  VL'iy  mongrel,  Arabs,  Persians,  Hin- 
doos are  all  hopelessly  mixed  up 
therein.  It  has  an  Buglish  bank. 
What  with  its  English  Residency,  En- 
glish bnnk,  Enghsh  telegraph,  English 
steamers'  agents,  and  English  men-of- 
war,  Bushire  is  as  Euglitjh  as  it  could 
be  wished.  Lawn  tennis  may  be  seen 
upon  its  quays,  ladies  may  play  and 
ladies  may  ride  without  incurring  more 
than  an  ordinai-y  amount  of  staring 
from  the  Moslems.  It  is  confidently 
assorted  that  if  the  Karouu  route  is 
opened  out  iuto  tlie  heart  of  Persia, 
Bushire  will  cease  to  be  the  seat  of  our 
resident,  and  tlio  capital  of  our  Persian 
Gulf  Protectorate  will  bo  removed  to 
Fao  or  some  other  spot  which  has  not 
yet  got  a  name.  If  thai  time  ever 
comes,  and  Bushire  ceases  to  be  the 
chief  outlet  for  the  Persian  caravan 
trade,  the  place  will  not  loug  survive, 
for  it  has  no  pretensions  whatsoever  to 
caU  itself  a  harbor  ;  big  sti^amei-s  have 
to  anchor  at  least  two  miles  off  land 
outside  a  sand  bar,  and  if  the  sea  is 
very  rough  landing  is  next  to  impos- 
sible, Bushire  chances  to  be  the  out- 
let for  the  roads  across  the  Kotals,  and 
if  it  ceases  to  l>e  that  its  reason  for  ex- 
istence will  cease  also. 

Let  us  now  visit  auothcr  point  of 
interest  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  where 
another  petty  monarch  rules  under 
British  protection,  a  spot  which,  If  old 
Portuguese  traditions  go  for  anything, 
is  desUned  to  become  once  more  a  place 
of  imi>ortance.  This  is  the  Bahrein 
Islands  off  the  northern  coast  of  Ara^ 
bia,  concerning  which  Albuquerque 
wrote  to  his  sovereign,  '*with  Ormui; 
and  the  Bahrein  Islands  in  Portuguese 
hands,  the  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
will  be  practically  ours.*'  In  a  con- 
sular report  written  a  few  years  ago, 
Major  Durand  says  pretty  much  the 
same  thing,  and  the  commercial  value 
of  these  islands  is  further  attested  by 
the  Phoenician  remains  found  thereon. 

This  group  is   now  governed   by  a 
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sheikh  of  tiie  Kaleefah  family,  a  family 
of  liic  UUuli  Iribu  of  Hcduuina  whiuU 
once  held  sway  over  a  large  porUou  of 
uorth'cuslc  ru  Arnbin,  knowu  as  Kl 
Haaa,  before  the  Turks  turned  them 
out  of  il  uud  esUibliiiUed  their  own 
feeble  government  there.  Turkey,  too, 
aspired  to  the  loi-dship  of  Uie  Bahruiu 
Islaods  not  so  many  years  ago,  buL 
11. M.S.  Osprey  appeared  on  the  scene 
anti  drove  tlie  Turks  away  and  sent 
into  exile  in  India  such  members  of  the 
£1  Kaleefah  family  as  objected  to  our 
protc'Clomle.  Sbeikh  Esau  bin  Ali  El 
Kaluefah  now  occupies  the  Uiruue  of 
the  Bahrein  Islands  under  British  pro- 
tection. 

The  two  low-lyiug  islands,  which  are 
tlie  principal  ones  of  the  little  group, 
look  like  moss  tioatiug  on  the  waters  as 
you  approach,  with  their  feathery  palm 
groves  relieving  the  arid  line  of  desert 
of  which  these  islands  are  chiefly  eont- 
poscd.  Tlie  shallow  seas  around  the 
group  are  the  happy  huutiug-ground  of 
the  pearl-tishers  uud  the  wealth  of 
Bahrein.  These  tisheries  are  as  old  as, 
and  probably  older  than,  the  '^Peri- 
plus  ■'  of  Xearchus.  A  pearl-tishei-y  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  thus  mentiuii<^d  by 
Isidorus  of  Charas,  who  probably  lived 
under  the  Roman  emj»erors.  '*In  the 
Persian  Sea  is  a  certain  island  where 
abundance  of  the  pearl-oyster  is  to  bu 
found.  Wherefore  rafts  of  ree<Is  are 
sUilioned  around  the  island,  from  ofT 
which  the  divers  jump  into  the  sea." 
Heed  skiffs  are  still  in  use  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Albuquerque  frequently  montioas 
these  tisheries  in  his  letters,  and  lliey 
are  acknowledged  to  produce  pearls 
superior  even  to  those  of  Ceylon.  The 
iahabitanta  are  exceedingly  jealous  of 
any  European  interference  with  their 
monopoly.  One  merchant,  who  came 
with  Sk  diving  apparatus  and  talked  of  a 
company,  they  promptly  assassinated. 
The  nigger  slaves  who  do  the  diving 
naturally  resent  the  use  uf  a  machine, 
which  would  decrease  Uie  value  of  tli^tr 
labor ;  Uie  rope-loop,  the  stone,  aud 
the  hom  for  Uie  nose,  are  all  the  para- 
phernalia they  require.  It  has  been 
iutimated   that  in   the  Gulf  thirty-live 


thousand  heads  of  families  make  their 
livelihood  by  pcarl-fishing  during  four 
months  of  the  year ;  und  now  that 
pii-acy  has  beeu  abolished  under  a  Brit- 
ish Protectunite,  they  cannot  continue 
their  old  courses  of  plunder  and  piracy^ 
aud  casus  of  dispute  between  the  tribev 
who  own  the  pearl-banks  are  usually 
referred  to  the  British  resident,  whodd 
decision  is  Un:il. 

Tbu  qnusliou  of  the  English  Protec- 
torate in  the  Gulf  will  ^aeatly  affect 
the  pearl-fishery,  and  Llie  banks  ought 
to  be  a  source  of  considej-able  wealth  to 
merchants,  if  sysLematically  worked. 
The  pearl-oyster  is  found  in  all  the 
waters  fnim  llao  Musscudom  to  the 
head  of  the  Gulf,  but  on  the  Pei*siau 
sidu  there  are  no  known  banks  of 
value.  They  vary  in  disUmce  from  one 
to  ninety  miles  from  the  low-lying 
shore  of  "  Araby  the  Blest,"  but  the 
deep-sea  banks  are  not  so  much  fished 
till  tlie  "Shemal"  or  nor'-westcrs  of 
June  have  spent  their  force.  The 
three  seasons  for  fishing  are  knowu  as 
^' the  spring  fishing"  in  the  shallow 
water,  '*the  summer  llshiug''  in  the 
deep  waters,  nml  '*  the  winter  fishing," 
conducted  principally  by  wading  iu  the 
shoals. 

Manameh  is  the  commercial  capital 
of  the  sheikhdom  of  Bahrien.  It  is, 
like  most  of  these  places  on  the  GnU. 
just  a  streak  of  low  white  houses  and 
bamboo  huts,  about  two  miles  along  the 
shore.  It  is  most.  uuheaUhy,  aud  out  of 
the  spongy,  sandy  soil  oozes  brackish 
water  with  dani^erous  miasmatic  effects 
in  the  summer  heaU. 

Sheikh  Esau  usually  resides  at  a  pal- 
ace he  has  on  the  Island  of  Moharrek, 
and  in  the  winter  time  tliis  may  be  said 
to  be  the  scat  of  government.  As  wo 
came  well  armed  with  introductions 
from  the  Britisli  resident  at  Bushire, 
we  naturally  received  a  very  heaity 
welcome  from  Sheikh  Esau  aud  his 
courtiers.  Nothing  could  exceed  Uieir 
kiuduess  during  our  fortnight's  stay  on 
the  islands.  They  brought  us  presents 
of  food,  of  their  quaint,  long-beaked 
coffee -pota,  of  their  silver  -  studded 
bowls,  of  their  old-world  weapons,  of 
the   cumul'S   skin  bucklers,  aud  other 
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queer  things  still  iu  use  Rtiioug  tiieiu, 
the  only  stipulation  being  that  we 
shouUt  Bpeak  a  good  wonl  for  thctn  to 
the  British  rosiitenl  al  IVushiru,  nnil 
tell  him  how  kin<l  tliey  haii  bu'eu  to  u^, 
ami  woiihl  continue  to  be  to  any  En- 
glishman wlio  might  chance  to  put  liis 
foot  on  theii*  islantta. 

Bahrein  proper  is  nu  island  twenly- 
nine  miles  in  longlli  by  twelve  at  its 
widest  point.  Moluirrek  h  only  five 
miles  long,  like  a  umTow  horscalioc. 
There  are  a  few  other  iusigiiilicant 
islots  with  villages  thereon.  ^\Jlo- 
gelher  there  are  aboni  fifty  villages 
scattered  over  all  of  theui.  Those  re- 
mote from  the  coast  arc  chietly  of  the 
Pe»-8ian  sect  of  Mohammedans,  namely, 
ShiitcSf  or  followers  of  Ali,  pointing 
to  Persian  occupation  in  earlier  days. 
At  the  coast  they  are  mostly  Souui  and 
Wahaln  ;  this  latter  virulent  sect  of 
Puritans  having  had  great  inttuencc 
here.  On  the  Dnhrein  there  are,  how- 
ever, far  more  signs  of  ait  than  we  saw 
nt  Muscat.  Ogival  arches  with  fret- 
work patterns,  balconies,  terniccs,  and 
latticed  windows  relieve  the  eye  some- 
what, and  the  mosques  have  minaivis, 
though  very  small  ones,  dwarfed  as  it 
were  by  the  bigoted  inttnuucu  of  the 
Wahabi.  I  take  it  that  Kt  Hasa  inliu- 
ence  is  decorative,  whilst  llmt  of  the 
Wahabi  of  Ncjd  is  rigidly  against  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Both  these  indu- 
euces  have  met  on  Bahrein  with  the 
above-mentioned  results.  Everything 
of  merit  in  Bahrein  comes,  they  say, 
from  El  llasa.  These  manufactures 
are  as  yet  an  undeveloped  source  of 
joy  for  the  collector,  such  as  tlieir  cof- 
fee-pots, their  inlaid  bowls,  aud  their 
old-world  saddles  and  weapons. 

The  big  hland  is  as  Hat  as  a  pancake, 
except  iu  the  centre,  whtro  are  rising 
rocky  hills,  rejoicing  in  the  high-sound- 
ing name  of  the  Mountains  of  Mist, 
but  not  exceeding  four  hundred  feet  in 
altitude.  Altogether  .1  more  dreary, 
uuiuteresting  spot  could  not  be  imag- 
iocd  tliau  Bahrein  looked  at  from  the 
top  of  the  elevatiou.  Just  a  patch  of 
desert*  relieved  by  palm  groves  where 
there  is  irrigation  aud  water,  set  iu  the 
midat  of  the  sea.     Yet  iu  all  ages  these 


islands  have  had  a  value  peouliarl/ 
their  own.  A  vast  sea  of  tumuli  telln 
of  the  existence  here  of  a  pre-historie 
race.  These  we  ascertAined,  by  exca- 
vation and  from  the  thiugs  we  found  in 
Lhcm,  to  be  Phoenician,  conlirmiag  U\v 
story  of  the  fatlier  of  liistory  and  othtr 
classical  writers,  wlio  asserted  that  the 
Phwnieians  originally  hailed  from  here. 
Next  we  have  the  Antb  occupatiou, 
aud  the  tnices  of  tuany  rich  aud  dc04>- 
rnted  huildings  of  the  date  of  the  .Sel- 
jukian  power.  Then  we  come  to  later 
ihiys,  and  hud  the  Portuguese  here, 
with  a  fort  as  strong  as  any  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  Albuquerque's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  islands.  Now 
we  have  the  English  Protectorate,  and 
several  suggestions  arc  afloat  couccrn- 
ing  the  future  commercial  value  of  the 
islands.  One  would  appear  to  be  ivi 
abeyance  for  a  perliid,  namely,  that  the 
Bahrein  should  be  ihe  Cyprus  of  tke 
Persian  Gulf,  the  ishtnd  fortress  with 
which  to  protect  the  eastern  terminus 
of  llie  Euphi-ates  Valley  Railway.  An- 
ollun-  is  for  the  development  of  the 
pearl-tislicries  in  English  hands,  which 
appears  to  be  more  likely  to  reach  n 
suecegsfnl  issue. 

If  the  Persian  Gulf  should  ever  l^^ill 
rise  to  comuiercial  iniporUtnce  aiul  he, 
Bs  it  once  was,  the  liigliroad  between 
ilie  East  aud  West,  these  islands  nniHt 
hecome  important,  fur  the  reason  th.'it 
the  sea  between  them  and  the  mainland 
is  loo  shallow  for  big  vessels  to  ap- 
proach, and  consequently  goods  woultt 
have  to  he  unshipped  to  smaller  craft 
at  tlic  tslunds,  just  aa  it  was  in  ancient 
(lays,  when  (ierrha,  now  Katccf,  was 
the  starting  point  ft<r  the  great  caravail 
rt>ad  across  Ai*abin.  It  is  as  well,  tak* 
ing  these  points  into  cousideratton, 
that  the  islands  should  remain  under 
Britisli  pi*otecLion. 

J.  TaEO£M)RE  Bent. 


From  Tlwt  New  ttevfew. 
A  VISIT  TO  THE  MONAaTERlES  OF  CKtiTB. 

TiiKRK  are  few  more  picLuresqne 
spots  than  the  quay  of  the  little  port  of 
Cauea,  the  seat  of  the  governmeut  of 
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-Crete.  Only  small  crari  can  gel  inside 
iU  sea-wall,  and  when  the  uoKh  wind 
is  slroug  large  vessels  do  not  oven  vcn- 
lui'ti  to  lie  in  the  roudf^luad  outside,  but 
make  the  safer  anchorage  of  Suda  Bay. 
On  the  quay  there  is  always  a  busy 
Acen.e  ;  Mussulmans  aud  Christians, 
cfad^'alike  in  the  loose  blue  knicker- 
bQckei*s  of  the  islander  and  liie  dis- 
Uuctive  Cretan  yellow  boots,  with 
bi'ig\il  red  sash  aud  ru^h  hat  or  fez,  art* 
busy  loiiding  and  unlofidiug  the  snml) 
Ixjats  which  fetch  :ind  carry  from  the 
steamer  lyinj;  outside  the  mole  ;  stal- 
wart negroes,  like  figures  of  bronze, 
dressed  in  gaudy  rags,  stoop  undi'r 
heavy  sacks  aud  bales  ;  the  Turkish 
customs  officials  look  un,  liugenug 
ihejr  strings  of  beads,  or  rolling  clgn- 
roltes,  All  round  the  semi-circle  in  the 
Jazzling  sunlight  rise  pink  and  while 
And  yellow  houses,  wiLh  peeling  plaster, 
ttud  the  trctUsod  windows  of  Ihe 
women's  rooms,  and  here  and  there  a 
palm-tree  overtops  the  courfyard  en- 
closure. Inside  the  sea-wall  lie  two  or 
three  KugUsh  brigs  that  have  put  in  for 
A  cargo  of  olive  oil,  aud  the  graceful 
jcalques  are  buoyed  in  a  line  near  the 
old^Veuotian  iiiehes,  where  once  they 
docked  the  Adrian  galleys  ;  behind  the 
roofs  rise  the  glittering  while  mina- 
rets ;  on  cither  side  yellow  fortress 
]*amparta  close  in  the  little  bay,  and 
beyond,  overtopping  all,  are  the  lofty 
peaks  of  the  White  Mountains,  now 
deep  in  snow,  and  doubly  justifying 
Uieir  name.  Every  little  coffee  shop 
round  the  port  is  tilled  with  a  noisy 
company  ;  groups  are  chatting  and  dis- 
puting ;  a  Ush  stall  at  the  water's  edge 
IH  heaped  up  high  with  small  red  mul- 
liM  ^nd  cuttle-fish,  and  buyers  are 
dteapening  thu  ware  with  a  torrent 
of  passionate  eloquence  —  picturesque 
dirt  and  decadence*  and  a  seething  hum 
of  life,  for  within  the  condnlng  for- 
Iross  walls  a  large  population,  chiefly 
citropoaed  of  Mussulmans,  is  closely 
crowded  together,  and  they  do  not 
willingly  spread  outside  the  limits  of 
the    RaatrOf   while    beneath    into    the 

Jutniaturc  port,  in  spite  of  all  lliat  poU 
lites  it,  the  waters  of  the  i^gcnn  roll 
ppllucid    and    clear,    revealing    every 


stick,  aud  tile,  aud  refuse  heap  accumu- 
lating at  the  bottom. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  one  beautiful  De- 
cember morning,  mild  us  a  Northern 
April  day,  I  started  from  Cauea  for  the 
monasteiies  of  the  Akroliri,  between 
two  wild -looking  but  good-natured 
zaplielis,  whom  the  governor  had  in- 
sisted on  i)roviding  as  escort.  The 
road,  bordered  with  aloes  and  those 
juicy  cactus  plants  which  manage  to 
thrive  in  a  meagre  soil,  followed  the 
windings  of  the  shore,  skirling  the 
hivc-shapcd  mud  and  wattle  huts  of  a 
colony  of  fellaheen  established  here  by 
Mehemet  Ali  iluring  his  tenancy  of  the 
islan<],  and  nfler  about  a  mile  we 
reached  the  village  of  Chalepa  (ppo- 
Dounced  Ilalepa)  the  residence  of  the 
consuls,  and  of  all  the  Europeans  of 
Cnnen.  From  here  there  is  a  Hne  view 
of  the  town,  with  its  minarets  gleaming 
against  the  puqde  of  the  western  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  its  golden  lines  of 
rampart  built  out  into  Ihe  blue  water. 
The  name  of  the  villngc,  which  de- 
pends for  water  exclusively  on  what 
can  be  saved  in  cisterns  during  the 
rainy  season,  is  due  to  the  barren  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  for  here  begins  the 
Btouy  desert  which,  stretching  eastward 
for  several  miles,  terminates  in  the 
Akroliri,  a  craggy,  mountainous  pen- 
insula which  fonns  an  arm  of  Suda 
Bny,  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
this  waste  land,  where  the  flat  rock  is 
forever  showing  tlirough  the  thin  sur- 
face layer  of  arid  yellow  soil,  is  in  any 
way  chnracterlstic  of  Crete,  the  north- 
ern shore  of  which,  gifted  with  a  per- 
fect climate  and  sheltered  from  the 
torrid  south  winds  of  summer  by  its 
central  mountain  spine,  was  intended 
by  nature  for  a  paradise,  which  the 
passions  of  men  have  striven,  alas,  not 
altogether  vainly,  to  unmake.  There 
are  no  finer  olive  groves  than  those 
that  border  the  slopes  of  the  White 
Mountains  and  of  Ida,  there  are  gar- 
dens where  unrivalled  oranges  sweeten, 
rich  lauds  to  cultivate,  veins  of  ore  in 
the  hills,  and  acence  of  beauty  unsur- 
passed in  all  these  Southern'  seaitl 
After  several  hours'  riding  tip,  Aiifl 
down  over  the  undulating  rock  patb. 
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with  the  jagged  peaks  of  the  Akrotiri 
rising   before    ua   like   ii  stuuy  giaut's 
crowD  fihccr  from  the  opalescent  sea,  a 
green  and  fertile  palch  becomes  visible 
in  the  hollow  at  tim  inland  foot  of  the 
mountain  ;    and    almost    suddenly    we 
enter  a  green  and  pleasant  tract,  pass- 
ing  under  a  muguiHcciit  olive  grove. 
It  is  a  solitary  oasis  in  the  wilderness, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  silver- waving 
olives,  whose   beauty  grows  upon  one 
with  a  sort  of  spiritual  charm  as  one 
dwells   longer   in   the   midst  of   them, 
rise  the  white  walls  of  the  Monastery 
of  Hflgia  TriadUa  (Holy  Trinity).     A 
few  more  hundred  yanls,  and  we  turn 
into  a  magniUceut  cypress  avenue,  and 
my    pony,    autieipating   his    journey's 
end,  develops  a  capacity  I  had  hitherto 
been   unable    to  discover,   by  dashing 
into  a  gallop,  to  stop  almost  dead  be- 
fore the  high  steps  which   lead  up  to 
the  walled  quadrangle.     For  the  Cretan 
mon;isteriea,  some  forty  in  number,  are 
all   calcuhitcd  to  serve  as  strongholds 
in  disturbed  times ,  and  are  constructed 
with  lofty  walls  surrounding  an  oblong 
court,  capable  of  holding  all  the  shep- 
herds  and    flocks   of    the  surruuniling 
villugea.      HenetiLh,  outside^  are  vaulLs 
for  the  olive  presses,  for  oil  is  the  mon- 
astery's  chief   wealth,  and   all   around 
lie  sepla-colorcd  heaps  of  lUTid-scenfeil 
olive  refuse.      As  1  mount  the  step^  the 
picturesque  llguro  of  a  monk  descends 
to  welcome   me,   in   long  dark   brown 
caftan,    with  a.    blue   sush    round    his 
waist  and  his   thick,  uncut  black  hair 
gathered  up  into  the  brimless  stove-pipo 
hat  worn  by  the  Greek  priesthood.     He 
leads  the  way  into  the  court  yellowed 
by    time    to    n  rich  golden   hue,  with 
frait-la<len   orange-trees  and  rosemary 
bushes,   with    terraces    and    cloistered 
galleries    surmounting    the    walls.     la 
the  centre   stands  tlie  church,  bearing 
an  inscription  recording  its  foundation 
by  a  Venetian,  Zolcaroni,  in  old  Cath- 
olic days,  and   in   front  of  the  church 
the    well.      Without    delay    the   usual 
Eastern  hospitality  is  set  before  me  — 
sweetmeats  and   water,   the   sntali  cup 
of  coffee,    and  glass   uf  ruki  or  wine- 
spirit  of  the  country.      My  entertainer 
tells  me  that  tlie  hegoumenos  or  supe- 


rior, is  absent  visiting  an  outlying 
metokhos  or  farm,  but  will  be  back  iu 
the  evening  ;  ho  himself  was  the  lost 
hegoumenos,  for  this  oDice  is  tilletl  by 
election  among  the  monks  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  My  Greek  is  too  classic 
and  his  too  Cretan  for  conversation  to 
flow  with  case  ;  however,  we  managu 
to  understand  one  another  iu  essentials, 
and  bis  offer  uf  hospitality  for  the 
night  is  accepted  ;  so  I  am  allowed  to 
defer  an  inspection  of  the  building  uiiltl 
after  my  roturn  from  exploring  th« 
Akrotiri  itself,  and  after  a  brief  halt 
we  set  off  once  more,  leaving  the  green 
oasis,  and  ascending  a  steep,  rough 
path,  which  winds  up  between  the  baiu 
rocks  that  form  the  peoinsuhi.  Goata 
and  mounUun  sheep  spring  from  ledgu 
to  leilgo  in  search  of  such  scanty  vege- 
tation as  clings  to  crannies  sheltered 
from  tliu  north  wind  ;  a  little  thymu 
^rows  here,  and  squills,  low  lenli^k 
bushes  and  holly  oak,  but  one  woudcrs 
what  pasture  they  can  lind  iuuong 
these  barren  crags ;  however,  the 
young  kids  bleat  and  skip  merrily 
round  the  serious-faced  goats,  which 
sluro  at  our  unwonted  intrusion,  and 
the  shepherd  boys  in  their  harmonious 
rags  sit  contentedly  in  the  sun.  Fol- 
lowing the  ascent  of  a  winding  hol- 
low for  about  an  hour  through  the 
rocky  cliffs,  we  arrive  at  the  small  mon- 
astery of  St.  John,  standing  in  full 
sight  of  the  sea,  a  humbler  and  less 
prosperous  building,  but  constructed  iu 
the  Siunc  form,  with  a  view  to  defence^ 
as  Hagia  Triadha.  A  working  brother 
in  long  blue  tunic,  with  lluck  black 
hair  hanging  down  Ids  back  in  two  un* 
inviting  twists  surmounted  by  a  greasy 
skuU-citp,  comes  out  to  meet  me,  Bn>il- 
iug  through  his  beard  from  ear  to  car 
and  crossing  his  hands  on  his  breast  »a 
he  bows.  Within,  the  little  courtyard 
is  picturesque  enough,  atid  the  church 
in  its  midst  displays  evidence  of  mori$ 
ambitions  architectural  pretensions, 
begun  but  never  completed,  for  iu 
front,  lo  tho  height  of  Home  eight  or 
ten  feet,  rise  the  beginnings  of  a  porch, 
ov  prnnao^t  with  ornamented  columns 
of  yellowish  stone  and  carved  screen 
work,    evidently   of    Venetian    origin. 
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Vv>i-  llicao  DioDaslerics  appear,  all  of 
ilium,  as  indeed  the  name  of  the 
third,  Catholiko^  impliiis,  to  Iiave  been 
fiiunded  by  Catholics  in  the  Vcuulian 
d.vys  and  adopted  aftenvai'da  by  the 
Orceks,  which  accounts  :d$io  for  the 
form  of  the  chiirchisa  dijTering  from 
tlio  form  ttiulitioiiul  in  Greece.  InsiOe 
M'ore  the  usual  ikons  and  wall  piiiiil- 
iii*;s  ;  H  Berics  of  rude  panel  paintingH 
represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
patron  saint,  a  St.  John  otherwirtc  uti- 
kuCown  to  famCf  who  lived  as  a  hermit 
ill  the  sUduciite  grottu  of  the  Akro- 
tin,  and  wiis  (innlly,  n«  (he  last  scene 
revealed,  trausllxed  wiLh  an  arrow, 
apimrently  by  some  corsair  or  other 
i^oclless  heathen  of  veiy  long  ago. 
There  were  only  eight  monks  iu  the 
little  fortress  monastery,  and  with  Ihesn 
1  once  more  imrlook  of  the  iuevitiible 
coffee  and  rakl.  Then,  leaving  our 
liorses,  we  stjirted  on  foot,  the  zaptiehs, 
»hc  greasy  lay  brother,  and  I,  wiih  two 
yi»ung  shepherds,  who  volunteers] 
their  company,  for  the  grotto  of  the 
tfaiiii  and  (lie  ruined  hermilage  of  Ca- 
tholiko.  Uelovv  the  monastery  of  St. 
John  a  very  deep  gorge,  drj'  now,  hut 
hollowed  out  at  some  lime  by  the  power 
of  water,  winds  away  to  Ihe  sea, 
brnuchitig  into  two  arms  inland.  As 
wo  descended  the  steep  triangle  of  rock 
which  parts  them  an  eagle  sailed  out 
from  beneath  us  and  passed  over  the 
wall  of  rock  on  the  further  side,  which 
gave  one  of  my  guides  opportunity  to 
enlarge  on  the  birds  of  the  island  and 
ihcir  wicked  ways.  For  some  (hat  fed 
on  carrion,  he  said,  had  tlie  habit  of 
■oaring  very  high  with  the  bones  of 
any  dead  animals  IIk'V  might  find, 
vrhit'h  lliey  would  drop  from  above  ou 
a  surface  of  riK'k  to  cnick  them,  de- 
scending with  equal  rupidily  theni- 
setres  to  pick  the  marrow  from  the 
splintered  bones  so  that  (he  fate  of  tlie 
poet  /Escliylus  might  still  to-thiy  befall 
Ihc  owner  of  a  bald  head  which  looked 
rouud  and  hard  enongli  to  split  the  cap- 
tured shin-bone .  Then  tliere  was  a 
kind  of  hawk,  less  provident  than  ihe 
rouowncd  goal-sucker,  which  plunged 
its  beak  into  the  full  uddors  of  sheep 
and  goats,  ami  liaviug  drunk  its  (ill  of 


milk,  recklessly  left  them  to  die  — 
kokH  9fi(>ia,  like  the  denizens  of  the 
island  of  old.  At  the  ialaud  extremity 
of  the  narrow  gorge  we  descended 
upon  the  ruined  licrmitage  of  Catho- 
liko.  partly  hewn  out  in  the  rock  itself, 
pnrlly  built  on  outside  tlie  rock  cham- 
bers. There  were  a  few  cells  on  the 
furtlar  side  connected  with  the  main 
building  by  a  terrace  over  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  rudely  conslinjcled  res- 
ervoir, having  no  opening  except 
throu<»h  tito  roof,  built  across  the  gorge. 
In  what  !iad  been  the  chapel,  a  deep 
vaulted  chand>er  in  the  rock,  a  little  oil 
lamp  burned  in  front  of  an  almost 
oiTacoil  ikon,  hut  all  trace  of  ornament 
or  funiilure  liml  disappeared.  From 
the  chapel  door  a  rough  rock  stair  de- 
scendud  to  the  mouth  of  a  vast  stalac- 
tiie  gioiio,  which  had  once  sheltered 
the  s.-iint,  and  perhaps  seveiul  sub- 
sc()uent  hermits,  for  in  an  open 
rock-grave  at  its  mouth  there  lay  the 
forgtittcn  mouldering  bones  of  several 
holy  men.  The  lay-brolher,  with  the 
pcrj)elual  half-wJtted  snnic,  provided 
us  each  with  a  taper,  and  we  plunged 
all  six  of  us  into  the  gloom  of  the 
cavern,  stundding  over  the  uneven  sta- 
lagmites of  the  floor,  climbing  the  slip- 
pery inclines,  and  sliding  down  the 
moist  descents.  Ilc're  and  there  a 
wide  chamber  opened  oui,  like  n  falrj' 
palace,  with  its  half  transparent  palm- 
stem  supports  and  sparry  fangs  de- 
pendent from  the  roof.  The  air  got 
intensely  hot  and  close,  and  we  seemed 
lo  have  goue  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  blessed  light  of  day 
when  we  reached  the  end  of  the  cave, 
which  still  bore  some  signs  of  past 
hunuin  habitation  and  present  care. 
The  floor  was  levelled  and  a  stone 
^Qiii  ran  round,  and  of  course  |)i'opped 
jiintinst  the  moist  wall  was  the  ikon  of 
the  saiut  they  dimly  worshipped,  but  of 
whom  Ihey  knew  so  little.  How  it 
fared  with  him  all  the  years  that  lie 
lived  there  it  is  not  easy  to  guess,  hut 
to  me  it  was  a  great  relief  to  return 
from  the  conllned,  close  atmosjihere  of 
tlic  grotto  into  tbe  fresh  mountain  air, 
nnd  from  the  glimmering  darkness  into 
the  unclouded  noon.    There  are  several^ 
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Ibese  fantastic  sialactitc  gruttuea  iu 
Crete,  !*caix'ely  less  curious  than  the 
njons  fimious  cavern  of  Autiparos. 
One  of  them,  known  as  the  cave  of 
MeH<lh6Hi,  contains  a  sight  prohubly 
untipie  in  the  wort<l,  if  not  .iltogelliflr 
uniiiiagined  by  the  author  of  *'  Kini; 
Solonion^B  Mincs/^  In  the  spacioufs 
chanibere  of  this  cavern  during  the 
War  of  Independence  Bome  three  hun- 
dred Christians  —  men,  women,  and 
children  —  had  taken  rtfnge  with  their 
flocks.  A  few  men  sufficed  to  hold  the 
narrow  enli-ance,  which  a  large  body 
of  Turks  long  besieged  in  vaiu.  Al 
length,  despairing  of  obtaining  its 
surrender,  they  collected  below  the 
cavern's  month  a  vast  IkC&p  of  olive 
refuse,  sulphur,  and  other  combustible 
matter,  and  tired  it  upun  a  day  when  a 
strong  wind  blew  inland  from  the  sea, 
forcing  the  Htilling  fumes  into  the  hol- 
low mountain.  Xone  of  those  who  had 
Ukeu  refuge  widiiu  ever  issued  forth 
again.  Ten  days  went  by  and  a  pris- 
oner was  sent  in  to  report,  with  tlie 
condition  Lhat  his  life  should  be  spared. 
Within  was  an  appalling  sight ;  whole 
fanulies  and  their  flocks  together  lay  in 
ihe  inmost  rocesses  «/  the  grotto,  sufTo- 
<-nted  and  deal,  and  <ftf  little  worth  ever 
after  was  liis  2taM«tied  life  to  that  first 
inua  who  v^sutnred  in.  Time  wont  by 
and  quiet  wac  restored  once  more,  but 
no  man  darnd  to  penetrate  the  hauntnl 
hill  ;  superstition  attached  itself  to  the 
place,  and  it  was  consecrated  a  vast 
grave,  Yeai*8  atid  years  after  some 
bold  explorer,  a  foreigner,  broke  the 
spell  and  ventured  in.  Nature  had 
provided  for  those  unburied  victims  in 
a  strange,  unwonted  way.  Long  ago 
Jieir  clothus  and  Hesh  had  i*olted  off 
and  their  bones  had  lain  bleaching  in 
ihe  dark,  but  by  now  the  steady  drip 
from  the  cavern's  limestone  roof  had 
covered  the  skeletons  over  with  a 
sparry  deposit,  and  llxed  them  forever 
iinraovable  in  the  lifting  surface  of  the 
floor.  And  still  wlio  will  may  dimly 
trace  them,  lying  grouped  as  they  dioti. 
encased  by  the  slow,  silent  process  In 
their  alabaster  shroud.  Hefore  long 
the  rising  stalagmites  will  hide  them 
altogether,  and  the  last   trace  t>f  the 


martyrs  of  Melidh<Sni  will  disappear 
forever  under  the  opuque  white  tloor, 
unless  it  chance  thai  some  day  Bome 
great  cataclysm  of  nature*  should  split 
the  rocks  asunder  and  reveal  to  future 
ages,  long  after  all  record  of  them  has 
been  forffotten,  the  mystery  of  the 
buried  sloepers  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountain. 

After  sharing  my  lunch  with  my 
numerous  retainers,  I  returned  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  John,  where  we  found 
our  ponies  refreshed.  I  duly  deposited 
my  gift  on  the  altar,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  hospitalities  received,  and 
thfn,  as  there  was  no  means  of  varying 
Ihii  road,  we  retraced  our  steps  to 
Hagia  Triadha  by  the  solitary  bridle 
path  that  winds  into  Ihe  peninsula.  lu 
the  ntcan  time  the  hegoumenos  had 
ivturued,  a  handsome  man  of  about 
lil'iy  years  of  age,  with  a  keen,  intel- 
ligent face,  and  under  his  guidance  I 
was  conducted  over  the  building.  This 
monasteiy  is  among  the  wealthiest  in 
Crete,  but  all  its  appointments  are  of 
tlie  rudest  and  the  simplest  kind  ;  il 
1ms  suffered  much  by  frequent  insur- 
rection and  pillage,  and  has  no  treas- 
ures to  show.  The  church  contains 
thv  usual  paintings  on  screen  and 
cupola,  neither  worse  nor  better  than 
the  v'«nc**ai  average  of  this  inherited 
Hyzantiueart.  The  cells  of  the  monks, 
of  whom  there  arc  fifteen,  are  round 
the  terraces,  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  surrounding  wall.  Tim  court  with 
iu  stones  yellowed  to  a  golden  ochro 
looks  gay  with  its  orange-trees,  its  rose- 
mary and  pomegranate  bushes,  among 
which  the  patriarchal  ligures  of  the 
monks  in  their  flowing  robes  of  black 
and  blue  group  picturesquely  as  they 
chat  with  the  frieze-coated  shepherds. 
In  the  extreme  right  comer  of  the 
<juadrangle,  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  wall,  is  n  second  small  eliapcl  under 
which  a  vault  contains  the  bones  of 
many  generations  of  monks.  The  he- 
goun»eno8  opened  a  small  cupboard  in 
the  chapel  wall  and  displayed  the  skull 
of  the  founder,  Zolcaroni,  which  ho 
kissed,  crossing  himself  reverently, 
for  all  it  'Nvas  tlie  skull  of  a  Catholic. 
Ti  vpHyfta  I'lvt  &  uvdfiuimt  I  said  he,  as  he 
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turoed  the  key  agaia.  In  Ibe  refectory 
thuro  were  a  few  books,  none  of  Lhem 
as  far  us  1  could  judf^e  of  nny  value. 
The  dast  tuy  tliick  ujiuu  Lhem,  uud  n&  1 
took  them  out  oue  by  one,  Lhe  monks 
passed  Ihcm  fLoni  one  to  the  other  iu 
keen  curioBiiy,  and  it  struck  me,  that 
most  of  these  good-natured,  ignorant, 
lazy  fellows  had  never  looked  into  tbeir 
own  bookshelves  before.  Supper  was 
then  prepared  in  the  spacious  refectory, 
with  its  plain,  dilapidated  benches  and 
bare  tables.  To  this  the  echoohnauter 
had  been  invited,  a  sage  who  knew  a 
few  words  of  French,  and  whose  ac- 
complishuients  wore  evidently  held  in 
high  esteem.  It  was  hut  a  few  days 
before  Christmas,  which  is  preceded  by 
a  fast  of  twenty  days,  so  our  fare  was 
simple  :  salt  Hsh  and  potatoes,  some 
eggs  for  me,  honey  of  their  own  pro- 
ducing, and  a  piece  of  tunny  preserved 
in  oil,  which  my  friend  of  the  morning 
brought  iu  and  broke  with  his  lingers, 
—  a  strong  stomach  is  imlispcnsable  in 
these  wild  countries.  Tiie  new  wine, 
of  a  clear  ruby  color,  was  excellent, 
butwbeu  the  hegoumeuos  in  my  liorior 
broached  some  bottles  of  liit^  oldest  and 
best,  which  appeared  to  my  uneducated 
palate  to  be  so  lull  of  rebin  that  it  had 
no  tasto  but  that  of  highly  flavored  pic- 
ture vamiah,  it  required  all  my  inge- 
nuity to  keep  the  glass  tilled  witti  the 
new  wine  in  drinking  their  several 
healths.  After  supper  we  drank  our 
coffee  and  raki  and  smoked  away  the 
diflkulties  of  conversation.  The  he- 
guumunos  was  quick  to  under»t;md,  and 
interpreted,  for  the  schoolraaster^s 
French  was  couflned  to  a  few  gram- 
matic-al  sentences,  and  he  made  no 
pretence  of  understanding  anotber 
speaker.  I  told  them  what  I  could 
about  the  vastness  of  London  atid 
Paris,  and  of  what  countries  they  were 
the  capiUils,  for  tills  was  not  quite  clear 
to  all  my  listeners ;  but  the  schooU 
moHler  corroborated  my  veracity,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  find  some  answer  to 
their  ropoatod  questions  as  to  what  the 
countries  I  had  visited  had  to  say  about 
Crete  ;  and  if  they  on  their  part  de- 
Bcnbed  their  own  aspirations  on  behalf 
of  their  islaud— for  the  priest  will  be 


a  bit  of  a  politician  in  the  £aat  as  well 
as  in  the  West  —  I  certainly  shall  not 
betray  their  confidence.  They  were 
very  jolly  feUuws,  but  strangely  igno- 
mnt ;  though  tbey  looked  each  and  all 
like  sages  with  their  flowing  locks  and 
uncut  beards. 

A  certain  unwilling  feeling  of  Impa- 
tience cikme  upon  me,  as  I  replied  to 
the  childlike  questions  of  these  men, 
who  were  looked  up  to  by  the  island 
peasants  as  patterns  of  devotion  and 
holiness,  whereas  iu  reality  their  lives 
were  empty  aud  idle  and  unproUtable 
enough,  unless  idleness  be  accepted  as 
the  trial  of  virtue.  The  observance 
of  fast  and  feast  days,  attendance  at 
matius  aud  vespers,  and  the  superia- 
tendeuce  of  their  vineyardb  and  olive 
groves  form  pretty  well  the  sole  occu- 
pation of  their  lives.  No  attempt  at 
self-education,  much  less  at  tho  cdnca- 
lion  of  others,  occurred  to  them  jis  due 
to  then*  religious  cidllng.  And  mean- 
while, tlie  stale  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Ottoman  couutries  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
Universal  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
a  moderate  source  of  revenue  to  the 
priests  are  its  only  visible  fruits.  All 
is  in  outward  form,  there  is  no  heart  ia 
it,  and  religious  instruction  is  almost 
entirely  neglected  ;  all  that  these  isl- 
andei-s  are  ever  taught  is  to  refraiD 
from  eating  meat  on  fast  days,  and  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  lower 
classes  have  not  even  been  taught  to 
say  a  pniyer  ;  all  that  they  leave  to  the 
pnestB,  and  cross  themselves  in  satis- 
tied  acquiescence.  They  arc  baptized 
and  coudrmed  and  communicate,  aud 
all  that  they  ever  realize  about  thci 
ceremonies  is  that  the  sign  of  the  crus^ 
must  be  made,  and  a  feu  nmst  be  paid 
Lo  the  pappas.  There  is  no  reverence 
In  the  churches,  and  the  service  is  per- 
formed iu  a  hurried,  perfunctory^. 
scarcely  intelligible  manner.  Uolei 
some  new  vital  power  is  infused  into  a 
system  which  luis  not  kept  reasonable 
pace  with  the  development  of  mankind, 
the  sure  result  will  be  that  if  ever  tins 
people  gets  touch  with  civilixation,  it 
will  fling  away  all  this  dead  matter, 
and  do  without  a  religion  whicli  has  en^ 
tircly  failed  to  exercise  any  rcfiuiog 
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elevating  ioHueDce.  What  shouUl  such 
aa  thest;  do,  I  said  to  myself^,  cfawUnj; 
between  earth  and  heaven  ? 

When  the  fountiiin  of  imperfect 
speech  ran  dry,  X  was  escarteU  up  a 
ladder  atair  into  a  huge,  ghostly  cham- 
ber above  the  refectory,  containing  for 
its  only  furniture  a  bed,  u  box  with  a 
glass  of  water,  and  a  tin  cup  with  a 
lighted  wick  ttoating  in  olive  oil.  The 
bed  was  queer  and  creaky*  but  after  a 
thorough  examinatiuu  1  found  it  to  be 
above  reproach  in  the  essential  points, 
and  to  the  honor  of  hoapitiiblc  Uagia 
Triadha  be  it  recorded  lliat  I  slept  a 
dreamless  sleep  in  it  till  daybreak. 

Before  turning  in,  however,  I  un- 
barred the  window  and  went  out  upon 
the  terrace.  The  full  moon  hiul  got 
between  the  cypresses  of  the  avenue. 
The  night  was  cool,  but  hardly  cold; 
the  silvered  outline  of  the  Akrolin  was 
softened  to  a  mnge  of  fairy  liills,  and 
ail  was  inexpressibly  peaceful  and  still. 
Then  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of 
my  redections,  and  a  feeling  of  i-eniorsc 
for  the  impatience  I  had  felt  with  those 
whose  bread  nnd  salt  I  hiul  cntoii. 
Then  and  there  it  seemed  good  that  in 
this  wild  land  theru  should  be  huch 
havens  of  rest.  Ignorant  tlieir  occu- 
panta  might  be,  even  idle,  and  contrib- 
uting nothing  to  the  social  economy  of 
life ;  but  still,  as  in  tlie  stony  wilder- 
ness the  green  oasis  of  olive  was  sooth- 
ing and  grateful,  so  in  this  land  thai 
has  sufifcrod  so  often  and  so  long  from 
the  strife  and  the  passions  of  man  there 
was  a  meaning  and  a  need  for  these 
quiet  landmarks  of  God.  That  Ihcy 
had  neglected  to  furnish  themselves 
with  more  effective  spiritual  arms,  that 
the  lessons  they  could  leach  were  of 
the  crudest  and  the  rudest  kind,  that 
their  conceptions  of  God's  will  on  earth 
were  limited  to  tlie  observance  of  out- 
worn forms  and  almost  fantastic  pre- 
scriptiotiH,  was  no  necessary  cause  for 
impatience.  I  had,  perhaps  unjustly, 
removed  them  from  their  due  horizou 
and  uot  considered  them  in  relation  to 
their  own  surroundiuifs.  At  any  rate, 
there,  with  the  moonlight  on  the  sleep- 
in?  cloisters,  it  seemed  easier  and  more 
jtut 


To  trace  love's  faint  beginnings  hi  man- 
kind, 

...  to  sympathize,  be  proud 
Of  ihetr  hatf-n^jisons,  faint  aspirings,  dim 
Straggles  for  truth,  their  poortat  fallacies. 
Tbelr  prejudice?,  and  fears,  and  cares^  and 

doubts  ; 
All  with  a  touch  of  nobleu<^ss,  despite 
Their  error,   tending  upwards  all,  though 
we&k, 

RENNELL  llODD. 


Proni  Tbe  National  Boriev* 
HOPS  AMJ   HOP-PICKEHS. 

About  the  begin uing  of  September 
the  hops  take  on  with  more  or  less  in- 
tensity that  briglit  gulden  hue  which 
mukes  the  hop-grower  Hx  the  day  for 
the  beginning  of  the  picking  and  pre- 
pare his  barns  and  cattle-sheds  for  the 
reception  of  his  somewhat  peculiar 
guests,  the  pickers.  An  uncommonly 
anxious  time  is  at  hand  for  the  fanner. 
For  three  weeks  or  so  he  must  be  here^ 
there,  and  everywhere,  and  .answer 
questions  as  promptly  as  a  mere  piece 
of  modern  mysterious  meclianism. 
From  six  o'clock  or  tliereabouts  until 
sunset  the  hands  will  be  in  the  fields^ 
in  most  undoubted  need  of  exceedingly 
cloHe  control.  All  day  and  all  night 
the  kilns  are  in  operatioti,  drying  tlto 
fragrant  hopH^onca.  The  heat  of  tbe 
kilns  must  be  regulated  with  extreme 
delicacy.  A  little  neglect  or  heedless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  men  in  charge 
will  render  hundreds  of  bushels  of 
hops  worthless  in  a  few  minutes.  Tlie 
farmer  may  have  very  careful  subordi- 
nates for  the  kiln-work  ;  but,  since  hi» 
income  depends  almost  wtiolly  upon 
the  result  of  this  work,  he  will  not  be 
likely  to  leave  them  to  their  own  de- 
vices. Added  to  these  and  the  onlinary 
calls  of  the  farmer's  lift?  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  hundreds  of  pickers,  slowed 
for  tbe  niirht  nbout  his  premises.  In 
all  probability  the  premises  are  of  very 
intlammable  materials.  Pipes  are 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  dormitories  ; 
but  yon  cannot  put  the  pickers  upora 
their  honor  and  feel  satisfied  that  all 
will  be  well.    Not  a  bit  of  it.    They 
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wouUl  smoke  tUougli  there  were  gun- 
powder ill  llio  «lH!(ia  —  if  they  thought 
they  could  do  il  without  being  caught. 
It  18  sigDificanl  that  iiiauy  largo  lires 
in  "Worcesterahire  and  Ilerefonlaliire 
have  originatcil  during  tlie  hopping. 
The    farmer   reinciuhcis  this,   and    is 


produced.  The  pnictical  men  can  af- 
for<l  to  Iftugli  at  these  ancients  and 
their  talk.  They  know  that  their  braud 
lias  a  repute  in  pubHc  market  which 
jujjLiHes  them  in  tljuir  course  of  con- 
duct, and  so  they  couliuue  to  dreuch 
their  i»hmts   and   walch  over  them  lo 


never  free  from  aiixu:ty  until  tlic  lasL  tlio  very  hist.  The  wheel-ruta  between 
bushel  of  green  and  goldeu  cones  has 
been  thrown  into  Die  kiln,  and  he  can 
pay  the  pickers  and  have  done  with 
them  until  a  new  partridge  season  be- 
gins. 

For  eleven  months  in  the  year  life  at 
a  hop-farm  is  dull.  The  excilemenl.  of 
llic  hopping  is  tliereforc  keen.  Until 
the  harvest  is  ready  the  fanner  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  the  prolectimi  of 
]»is  plants  from  blight  and  mould.  If 
he  is  a  scientitic  farmer  he  is  iHssatis- 
fied  wjtli  the  old-fnsliioned  method  of 
luerely  setting  a  stick  in  the  ground, 
binding  the  stem  of  the  bop  to  the 
«lick,  :uid  leaving  the  rest  to  chance. 
High  wiuda  are  a  bar  to  the  hop's 
progress.  This  obstacle  is  nowadays 
often  combated  with  long  screens  of 
malting.  The  hop  repays  such  care 
with  ovidout  gratitude.  Further,  the 
tnodera  hop-grower  prefers  to  dispense 
-with  the  bop-poles ;  he  trusts  to  yarn. 
From  limber  supports  at  the  side  of 
the  gfti*deu,  ladders  of  wire  and  wood 
(the  spokes  being  of  wooil)  run  hori- 
zontally, at  a  heiglit  of  about  twelve 
feel,  Ihe  entire  length  of  each  vow  of 
plants.  To  these  ladders  the  hops  are 
iittached  by  the  fibre.  Few  sights  arc 
prettier  than  sucli  a  hop-garden.  The 
plants  climb  to  the  ladders,  and  then 
cross  and  meet  each  other,  with  masses 
of  pendant  conos.  You  may  thus  look 
down  the  long  avenues  and  sec  nothing 
flbove  you  but  the  green,  vine-like 
leaves  and  the  golden  hops. 

The  negligent  farmer  takes  little  pre- 
caution against  mould  or  blight.  Dur- 
ing the  picking  you  often  liear  old 
liands  among  the  vines  growling  about 
the  various  contrivances  against  dis- 
ease in  the  hops,  and  declaring  that 
twenty  or  Ihirty  years  ago,  when  all 
growers  were  like  tlie  less  enterprising 
farmers  of  lo-<Iay,  the  hops  were  as 
good   as,  or  belter  than,  the  best  now 


the  rnws,  which  indicate  the  passage 
of  the  washing  machine  with  its  lateral 
sprays,  indicate  also  the  fields  of  the 
careful  as  opposed  to  the  careless 
farmer. 

Mould  is  the  woi-st  of  the  hops*  ene- 
mies. Often  this  gets  such  a  grip  on 
llio  hop-yard  that  pluking  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  nione)-. 

There  are  also  in  the  midlands  three 
or  four  Utile  grubs,  which  do  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  vei-y  prcdaceous. 
They  go  by  the  name  of  hop  dog, 
black  jack,  silver  streak,  and  so  on. 
Silver  streak  is  the  least  unwelcome. 
The  experienced  hoi>per  of  Woi'cesler- 
ahire,  if  he  (or,  more  often,  she)  has 
the  grower's  interest  at  heart,  rather 
likes  lo  discover  the  silver  streak  woiin 
among  the  pungent  petals  of  the  hop- 
cone.  It  is  fancied  Lbat  the  ho|>s  on 
that  particular  picking  will  fetch  as 
many  pounds  per  pocket  as  there  are 
silver  lines  <in  the  grub,  Apart  from 
this  forecasting  jiroj^crly,  the  silver 
streak  is  really  a  pretty  Utile  creature. 

Xow,  assuming  that  the  hops  hare 
coine  through  their  adolescence,  and 
show  undoubted  signs  of  maturity, 
what  is  the  farmer's  course  of  proced- 
ure to  secure  the  pickers?  Obviously, 
he  is  quite  as  much  dependent  upon 
them,  for  their  help,  as  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  the  few  shillings 
a  week  they  can  earn. 

Well,  as  a  rule  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  hop-grower  has  had 
land  uuder  hops  for  many  years.  He 
has  therefore  established  a  connection 
and  a  reputation  among  such  of  the 
townspeople  as  regularly  migrate  into 
the  country  during  the  picking  season. 
The  Worcestershire  farmer  of  whom  1 
think  while  I  write  this  article  has  the 
record  of  his  hop-yard  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  It  may  well  hap- 
pen, therefore,   that   in   his  case    the 
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•|»rftTiflparonls  of  ccrtiiiii  of  ihe 
wlio  pick  iu  Ui8  tielUs  to-ilay 
nvnrked  fur  liis  great-grandfatliur  a  cen- 
tury a**o. 

Moel  of  Ibe  pickers  seem  to  be  like 
ihe  swallows  ;  iliey  rutuni,  if  possible, 
lo  their  olJ  hauuls  year  ufter  year. 

Geoerally,  however,  tlie  farmer  wntes 
to  an  agent  in  one  or  two  of  Die  neigli- 
boriiig  lowus«  niul  Ihnmgh  this  agent 
proourcH  the  hund^  he  i*equires.  Tlic 
ngenl  is  probably  a  woman  ami  a  picker 
herself.  Her  Bpecialtty  lies  iu  her  ad- 
ininiatrnlive  power  and  ia  her  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  poor  ami 
needy  who  are  willing,  if  they  can,  to 
earn  an  honest  pound  or  two.  To  this 
woman  the  farmer  transmits  a  lump 
sum  for  Ihe  piiyment  of  the  railway 
fares  of  the  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  pickers.  She  then  gailiers 
her  brood  at  the  station  ou  a  proscribed 
morning  and  carries  them  lo  their  dea- 
tinatiou. 

Juttt  08  the  growers  of  the  home 
counties  rely  upon  Whiiechapcl  and 
Jkrmouduoy  for  help  in  the  picking, 
Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire  draw 
their  hands  mainly  from  Birmingham, 
Dudley,  the  chain  aiul  nail  di:»trict, 
Kidderminster,  and  f^tourbridge.  The 
supply  of  pickers  is  far  from  being 
nlways  in  excess  of  the  demand.  The 
emigninis  from  the  towns  (they  Iiave 
ihe  look  of  emigrants  of  the  lowest 
kind,  poor  creatures)  are  therefore  sup- 
plemented by  tram(>s,  gipsies,  and  any 
oUier  outsiders  who  may  offer  their 
3*ervices.  The  hop-grower  makes  no 
inquisition  into  the  chamcler  and  mor- 
als of  his  hands.  It  is  not  his  aiTair, 
so  long  as  they  behave  themselves  de- 
vently  while  on  his  i)roperly. 

It  is  the  family  parties  among  tiie 
pickers  that  are  tlie  most  interest- 
ing. You  see  them  complete  :  father, 
mother,  girls  and  boys  l>etweeu  ten  and 
(iftcon  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  little 
children,  and  the  inevitable  baby  in 
arms.  This  last  little  mortal  is  a  ter- 
ror to  the  T>ersou  unused  to  humaniiy 
in  the  earliest  stnge.  lis  squalls  are 
Tesonant  and  shrill,  and  the  ill-judged 
slaps  with  which  its  Imrassed  mother 
rewards   it  do   hiU   add   to  the   noise. 


The  pickers  stand  about  with  hags  and 
baggage  of  cooking-pot,  fryiag-i)au, 
etc.,  and  have  a  woful  gift  of  getting  in 
the  way  of  the  porters,  who  do  not 
show  them  much  conslderaliou.  Now 
and  again  an  anxious  mother  shrieks 
for  Mary  Jane,  or  Billy,  so  that  she 
may  he  Iteard  a  hundred  miles  away  ; 
and  it  may  happen  that  a  sudden  dis- 
agreement between  two  persons  (no 
matter  how  trivial  its  origin)  results 
fortliwiih  in  a  balllc  royal  ou  the  plat- 
form. The  ordinary  iiiilway  travellers 
leave  them  lo  themselves  or  stroll  up  lo 
gaze  at  them  as  if  they  were  merely 
animated  curiosities.  For  the  most 
purl  the  pickers  are  carried  in  special 
carriages  and  al  about  live-eighths  of 
the  ordinarj"  fares, 

AVith  these  denizens  of  the  slums, 
Lemporarily  self-exiled,  njny  he  seen 
not  a  few  others  of  a  better  station. 
Depression  in  trade  is  of  course  respon- 
sible for  their  presence  here.  It  is  sad 
Li»  tlud  men,  still  in  the  pi'ime  of  life, 
who  have  been  wont  to  earn  JE3  to  JE4  a 
week  as  iron-workers,  forced  lo  com- 
pete with  the  women  as  hop-pickers 
for  0«.  or  10».  a  week.  Here,  again, 
are  a  couple  of  carpet-makers.  The 
factory  at  which  they  were  employed 
came  to  grief  a  month  ago.  They 
stale,  with  an  oath,  that  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  room  for  them  anywhere, 
and  so  they  are  going  to  try  the  pick- 
ing. Even  work  at  threo-hf^lfpcnco  an 
hour  is  better  than  no  work.  The 
genus  rogue  and  vagabond  also  must  be 
acknowledged.  Its  representatives  are 
young  men  with  the  physiognomies  of 
urinunals,  who  lounge  among  the  young 
women  of  the  troop  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  their  i)it)es  in  Iheir 
moiiLliR,  and  abundant  blasphemies  un 
their  tongue.  Lastly,  mention  may  be 
made  nf  certain  isolated  iuiegei*a  who 
liave  shipwrecked  on  beer  and  kindred 
tomptiilion.  They  wear  their  thread- 
hare  and  shiny  coats  with  a  certain 
shamefacednesH,  and  they  are  Indis- 
posed lo  he  inlimale  with  their  fel- 
low ivorkers.  As  like  as  not,  if  you 
exchange  n  word  with  them,  they  say 
something  about  being  in  ill-health  and 
advice  Ihev  Iiavo  received  as  tc»  llio  sal- 
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utary  physical  results  of  a  week  or  two 
la  the  hop-gardeny. 

It  may  bo  asBUiueil  that  tlie  farmer, 
unless  be  be  duvotd  of  all  bumnnity, 
does  what  he  cau  to  make  tho  bop-pick- 
iurf  time  as  little  arduous  for  his 
**■  bauds  '^  OS  possible.  Carta  and  wag- 
uus  meet  the  traius  aud  couvoy  the 
workers  to  the  hop-yard,  ilure  the 
wouiun  lii-st  of  all  settle  their  quarters 
ill  the  vnrious  barns  and  stables  appor- 
tioned to  ttiem.  Theu  without  delay, 
all  get  to  work  among  the  bines. 

It  is  work  of  the  most  simple  kind. 
A  hundred  or  two  "cribs,"  or  crsuUea 
of  wooilcu  fraoies  with  snckiEi^  sluni^ 
concavely,  are  disposed  about  the  yard 
to  be  picked.  Each  orib  ia  numbered. 
The  hands  generally  work  in  partner- 
ship aud  divide  tlte  carniiii;s  of  their 
crib.  A  family  of  live  or  six  may  have 
a  crib  to  theuiuclvcs,  little  children  just 
able  to  get  tlieir  lieads  and  IuuuIh  over 
the  side  of  tlie  crib  beini;  made  to  work 
by  their  parents.  Only  the  babies  are 
uxcused.  These  lie  about  in  the  yard^ 
bedded  on  the  stripped  biues,  alter- 
nately sleeping  and  crying.  Towards 
evening  the  weariness  is  apt  to  be  uni- 
vei*8al  —  from  the  master  (the  "  boss  " 
or  "gaffer"),  and  his  frieuds  the 
bushcllers,  down  to  the  youngest  of  the 
children.  Even  in  line  weather,  there- 
fore, hop-picking  for  a  living  is  not 
quite  the  picturesque  child's  play  it  ia 
often  thought  to  be.  A  succession  of 
rainy  days  makes  the*' hands"  ex- 
ti-emely  misenible,  and  results  in  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  and  other 
diseases.  Occasionally  there  is  a  death 
during  the  picking.  It  is  imt  remark- 
able that  this  should  be  so  when  we 
consider  the  privations  to  which  many 
of  the  workers  have  been  subjected 
before  their  journey,  and  their  weakly 
condition. 

The  working  day  in  the  hop-yard  be- 
gins with  full  dayligljt.  By  six  o'clock 
the  barns  let  loose  tlieir  inmates^  and  a 
procession  of  the  pickers  wends  its  way 
through  llio  meadows  and  orchards 
towards  the  field  of  labor.  There  is 
plenty  of  water  for  thorn  If  they  like  to 
wash  ;  but  they  are  qnite  content  with 
their    evening  ablutions,  and   for  the 


most  part  step  from  under  tho  sack- 
cloth blankets  provided  by  the  farmer, 
Htrelch  themselves,  yawn,  grumble  a 
little  at  they  scarcely  know  what,  and 
Hei  off.  The  women  encumber  them- 
pclvos  with  pots,  kettles,  provisions, 
and  babies.  After  an  hour  or  two  of 
pickiug,  lires  are  lit  among  the  stripped 
bine-stocks,  and  a  score  of  simple 
breakfasts  are  prepared. 

The  pay  they  get  is  not  magnihcent. 
It  averages  twopence  a  bushel  of 
cleanly  picked  hops,  and  the  person 
who  can  pick  twelve  bushuls  in  the  day 
is  reckoned  a  skilful  aud  practised 
baud.  Women,  as  one  would  expect^ 
arc  better  at  it  than  men.  They  strip  a 
cluster  of  the  cones  in  the  time  it  takes 
tiie  inexperienced  man  to  dcLacli  three 
or  four  cones  only.  Tliey  talk  and 
sing,  too,  all  tho  while,  in  a  manner 
Ihiil  is  highly  irritating  to  certain  of  the 
men.  There  are  all  sorts  aud  condi- 
tions in  the  hop-gurden  ;  so  that,  while 
on  LliG  one  hand  you  may  hear  girls 
cliauting  Improper  music-hall  Mitches, 
you  have  only  to  listen  with  the  other 
ear  to  be  charmed  by  the  hymns  of 
Mooily  and  Sankey  and  tlia  Salvation 
Army.  The  men,  as  X  have  hinted^ 
work  more  silently  and  wilh  a  certain 
moroseness.  It  is  with  ilutin  that  the 
customai-y  strike  initiates  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  picking.  Either  the  hops  arts 
too  small  or  the  pay  is  too  little  —  the 
pretext  is  readily  found.  During  the 
strike  the  farmer  aud  hid  family  may 
well  be  anxious  ;  but  the  ditHculty  soon 
arranges  itself,  and  the  men  set  tt> 
agiuu  with  a  few  hojirty  oaths  as  a 
relief  to  th«*ir  feelings. 

Among  the  lociU  ngricullural  hands 
in  the  hop-gardens  one  often  hears  veiy 
forcible  accounts  of  the  ferocity  of  the 
pickers.  *'  TheyM  as  soon  stick  a  kulfe 
into  you  as  look  at  you,"  is  a  remark 
that  was  offered  to  me  from  several  of 
them.  Yet  if  they  are  left  to  them- 
selves and  tlieir  own  ways,  in  so  far  aS' 
these  do  not  affect  the  well-being  of 
their  neighbors  aud  the  property  of  the 
farmer,  they  seem  sufficiently  inoffen- 
sive. 

It  is  a  very  stern  occasion  with  som< 
of   them.     This  probably   is    Uie   Ust-^ 
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apell  of  regrulftr  work  they  cau  liope  for 
in  tlie  year.  Upon  their  liop  earnings 
they  must  live  througli  the  winter. 
Hence  the  almost  bnital  way  in  wliicli 
they  force  their  children  to  toil  with 
them  all  day  long.  The  little  creatures 
soon  Lire  of  standing  at  the  bin  or  crib. 
After  seven  or  eijjht  hours  of  it  they 
are  well-nigh  exhausted.  But  if  they 
hang  their  heads,  whimper,  and  relax 
their  efforts,  the  more  merciless  fathers 
and  mothers  (and  »omo  of  them  are 
bad  specimens)  curse  them  into  re- 
newed activity  or  slimulate  them  with 
blows.  A  family  of  tive  or  six»  work- 
ing hard  ten  or  twelve  lioura  a  day,  may 
at  the  end  of  the  time  receive  J£6. 
Their  expenses  iu  the  mean  lime  are, 
of  course,  trivial.  There  is  no  luxurj' 
about  the  al  fresco  meals  of  the  hop- 
picker,  and  he  may  be  relied  upon 
to  make  the  most  of  any  provisions 
which  the  faiTuer  distributes  among  the 
troop. 

The  animation  of  the  scene  iu  the 
hop-yai-d  is  increased  by  the  brisk  i^oini;: 
and  coming  of  llic  wagons.  As  fast  as 
the  cribs  are  Qlled  the  bushellers  or 
measurers  empty  them,  recording  the 
number  of  bushels  to  the  credit  of  the 
various  cribs,  all  of  which  are  num- 
bered. Tlie  pickers  do  not  spare  the 
bushellers  who  press  the  hops  tightly 
into  the  measure,  or  are  very  particular 
about  the  number  of  leaves  left  among 
llic  cones.  But  the  farmer's  interests 
ha%-e  to  be  considered,  and  so  the  meas- 
urers are  apt  to  be  more  scrupulous 
than  the  pickers.  As  fast  as  they  are 
measured  the  hops  are  sacked  and 
boUted  on  to  the  wasoua.  The  wauona 
convey  them  straight  to  the  kilns. 
There  they  are  disposed  without  loss  of 
time,  and  subjected  to  a  drying  of  about 
twelve  hours.  After  the  drying  comes 
the  packing,  whicli,  formerly  done  by 
human  feet,  is  now  done  by  machinery. 
The  hop,  therefore,  arrives  at  the 
pocket  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
It  is  recorded  how  tlie  flrst  pocket  of  a 
aeasoQ  was  picked,  dried,  and  packed, 
sent  from  Kent  to  Tendon,  sold  by  auc- 
tion, pressed  anew,  encased,  banded 
with  iron,  and  despatclicd  a  second 
time,  uU  iu  the   day.     Expedition  is 


highly  necessary  In  all  the  processes  of 
preparing  hops  for  the  market.  The 
aroma  of  the  hops  is  of  so  fugitive  a 
kind  that  what  i»  tlrst-class  to-day  may 
be  reckoned  third-class  or  foarth-clas3 
the  day  after  to-morrow. 

The  perfume  of  the  hop-field  is  one 
of  iLs  ploasantest  characteristics.  It  is 
a  hitter-Hweet  like  nothing  else.  I 
heard  an  old  woman  picker  remark,  as 
she  sniffed  it  eagerly.  '*  I  feels  better 
soon  us  ever  I  has  it  in  my  nose."" 
Tliis  dame  »woro  by  it  as  a  remedy  for 
rheumntism.  It  ia  also  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  puriticr  of  the  blood.  1 
believe  it  is  a  fact  that  at  no  time  has 
the  cholera  got  a  footing  in  the  hop 
districts  of  England.  As  a  soporific 
the  scent  is  a<lmittcdly  valuable.  Few 
vocations  entail  such  sound  sleep  at 
ilio  end  of  the  day  as  hop-picking  ; 
nor  can  this  be  attributed  solely  to 
the  mere  physical  fatigue  of  standing 
Uvidve  hours  in  the  open  air.  The  old- 
fa^tiioned  notion  of  battling  insomnia 
with  a  pillow  stuffed  with  hops  is  not 
Lo  be  despised. 

This  liop  aroma  proceeds  from  the 
yellow  seeds  or  pollen  at  the  base  of 
tbe  interior  of  the  cone,  and  the  roots 
of  the  petals  themselves.  Herein  lies 
the  virtue  of  the  hop.  The  more  oily 
and  adhesive  the  kernel  of  the  cone  the 
better  the  condition  of  the  plant.  An 
experienced  picker  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  as  she  simwed  her  black,  gummy 
fingers,  *^I  likes  to  feel  them  stick 
together." 

A  proof  of  the  ripeness  of  the  hop 
may  be  had  iu  the  lively  rustle  of  its 
petals  as  you  crush  it  gently  between 
fuiger  and  thumb.  It  ouglit  to  be 
almost  as  crisp  as  a  bank  note.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Ilaccid  cone  is  not  appre- 
ciated, though  the  drying  iu  the  kilns, 
of  course,  soon  changes  its  character. 

The  white  cowls  of  the  kilns  are  as 
picturesque  a  property  of  the  hop-farm 
as  the  hop-gardens  themselves.  Seen 
nestling  in  the  pretty,  dimpled,  green 
hollows  of  the  hop  counties,  they  seem, 
ai  rtrst,  nothing  but  an  eccentric  sort  of 
chimney.  In  effect,  however,  these 
rotary  cowls  are  very  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of    the   hops.    When  the 
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cones  have  beuu  emptied  iulo  tlio  upper  j  poor  people.     \Vby»  >t  is  asked,  cannot 
chnmber  of   the    kiln  uud  spread  over  |  tlio    faruiers    be     compelled    to    erect 


the  door  to  a  uniform  dcplh  of  about  a 
foot,  the  hcnt  fruu*  tt»e  funiaco  below 
soon  sets  a  racy  Hort  of  vapor  asccudiug 
from  the  hops.  This  iiiuU  \\a  vunt 
from  the  cowU.  As  tho  hops  are 
brought  hither  lo  be  dried,  in  the  event 
of  rain  an  oi*diiiary  chimney  would  not 
protect  Iheni  fioiu  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  fioui  above.  Heucu  the  cowl^ 
which  rtlwnys  liaa  its  back  lo  the  wind. 
The  Bliultera  wilh  which  some  kilns 
are  futni^liLd  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  the  lcowar<l  s^ide  only  is  o|Mincd 
as  a  vent  for  the  siuoke.  Like  the 
natural  aroma  of  the  ttop,  the  vapor 
emitted  by  the  beat  is  of  a  sleep-induc- 
ing kind.  It  is  cnuceivable  that  the 
man  who  endured  it  for  long  would  not 
wake  ag:iiu  iu  tliis  life. 

Tlie  heat  of  this  furnace-rooiu  below 
the  kiln  is  ketit  at  from  90"*  to  110". 
Three  or  four  lires  arc  kindled  iu  largt- 
brazieL*s  ;  and  to  each  brazier  a  tin  uf 
sulphur  is  allixvil.  The  fumes  from 
the  Kutphur  make  the  almosplicrc  in- 
sufferable lo  the  novice.  In  wcL 
weather,  however,  the  hop-pickera  aits 
only  t(H>  nnich  pleased  to  be  allowed 
to  dry  themselves  more  or  less  in  the 
kiluH,  though  they  come  out  spluttering 
for  breatli  every  half-miuute  or  so. 

Wet  weather  is  distinctly  a  curse  to 
the  picker.  In  the  first  phice,  it  makes 
the  soil  of  the  bop-tield  (a  loamy  clay) 
so  tenacious  and  boggy  that  a  child 
may  almost  get  held  fast  in  it.  The 
wretchuducBS  of  sUinding  for  twelve 
hours  in  the  rain  without  protection  is 
sufficiently  evident.  At  such  times  the 
babies  and  very  small  children  must  be 
left  in  the  barns  with  some  one  to  take 
care  of  Ihem,  and  their  plaintive  bowls 


proper  accommodation  for  their  hum- 
Lde  uuiiiailic  servants  ?  Tho  couuter- 
ptua  of  the  farmer  is  obvious.  They 
cannot  afford  to  do  it.  They  do  all 
ibey  can  reasonably  be  expected  lo  do 
for  their  *'  bands/'  and,  in  some  cases, 
a  great  deal  n»ore.  Hop-growing  is  a 
highly  speculaiive  business.  A  failure 
of  the  crop  one  year  may  well  ruin  a 
man.  Besides,  on  considering  the 
class  of  people  who  pick  tiic  hops,  it 
may  well  be  urged  that  they  are  better 
rared  Un-  by  the  farmer  than  !hey 
would  be  in  their  own  homes,  if  they 
have  homes. 

This  is  true  up  to  a  certain  point. 
The  hardship  consists  iu  the  work 
bluing  so  utimistak:d)ly  tolerable  iu  tiut-r 
weather  oidy.  Even  as  it  is,  there  aii* 
farms  whi-rc  buildings  ahnost  of  » 
model  kind  are  placed  at  the  disposal.] 
of  Lhc  pickers.  The  sexes  are  sepa- 
rated. There  aiv;  cooking  places  under 
cover  and  facilities  for  drying  clothes. 

For  the  most  part,  it  is,  however,  a 
curiuus  scene  imjec<l  that  iho  stranger 
beholds,  in  ihti  uigbt^  on  the  hop-farm. 
Imagine  two  or  three  hundred  men. 
women,  and  chihiaen,  camped  about 
the  foal-yanl,  and  tlic  other  open 
spaces  of  the  farm,  wilh  a  dozen  fire* 
burning  in  their  midst,  upon  which 
herrings  and  bacon  are  being  cooked^ 
and  kettles  boiled.  Where  it  is  poast- 
blc,  Lhey  use  bricks,  logs,  and  other 
odds  and  ends  of  the  fanu  premises^ 
for  seals.  Many  of  tliem,  however, 
Hic  squatted  on  their  haunches,  sup- 
porting their  jaws  wilh  their  palms, 
and  gazing  on  the  tire  iu  a  lack-lustre 
way.  Here  you  may  see  men  stripped 
to  the  waist  for  a  wash,  and  (here  girls 


add  to  the  prevalent  discomfort.     Nor   and  women  washing  uud  combing  their 


does  the  end  of  tho  day's  work  bring 
much  physical  relief  to  tlie  piokers  ; 
they  have  to  cook  thch*  supper  in  the 
open,  go  to  bed  in  their  sodden  clothes, 
and  tJike  their  chance  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

There  hove  been  movements  in  cer- 
tain quarters  lo  improve  the  condition 
of  the  hot>-hanils.  Annualty,  the  pro- 
vincial press  has  a  fit  of  interest  in  the 


hair.  Hani  by  tire  the  orchards,  with 
brand-niiw  uotice^  forbidding  all  theft 
of  apples  or  mushrooms.  It  is  impos- 
sible entirely  to  check  the  unruly  wills 
and  afffteiions  of  such  a  throng  of  peo- 
ple. Apples  are  pilfered,  and  aught 
else  that  olTers.  Even  the  poultry  run 
greiu  risk  of  their  necks. 

Aw;iy  from  the  glow  of  the  fires,  you 
come  upon   sequestered  groups   abuo- 
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danlly  pathetic.  A  doddering  old  man 
is  seen  siUiiig  with  his  back  to  ii  cow- 
shed. With  hiiu  iij  u  iiiiddlB-uged 
woman,  hi»  daui^hlcr.  Heaven  knows 
how  ahu  inaiuiged  to  hiiiig  the  paralytic 
oUl  fellow  with  her;  hut  the  woman  Ih 
not  slow  to  tcli  of  tlic  anxiety  she  feela. 
Here  they  continue  to  sit  until  bud- 
time,  whicli,  in  llieir  case,  is  rather 
early.  Of  sucking  children  tberw 
Becru  a  score  or  two,  judging  by  the 
firelight  pictures. 

A  litUe  liUcr^  towarfia  eiji^tit  or  nine 
o^clock,  Bome  of  the  barns  are  half  full. 
The  older  women  eeeni  to  like  to  uit 
crooning  over  the  embers  of  their  lire. 
liesides,  there  is  rumor  of  free  distnbu- 
tion  of  cider  by  and  by.  The  younger 
men  await  the  cider  with  some  impa- 
tience. They  iiccost  the  '*  gaffer"  on 
the  subject  with  scant  show  of  politL'- 
aeae^  and  grumble  loudly  if  their  re- 
quests are  vain.  However,  tbcy  soon 
tind  solace  again  in  their  pipes,  and  in 
ribald  tales  and  songs,  delivered  in  effec- 
tive chiaroscuro. 

This  is  an  important  time  fur  the 
farmer.  He  will  not  think  of  going  to 
bed  until  he  lias  seen  his  hands  nested, 
and  taken  every  possible  prccantion 
against  lire.  At  eleven  or  half  past 
eleven,  the  lingerers  have  to  be  urged 
into  their  quarters.  Like  as  not,  they 
demur.  They  didn't  come,  they  say, 
to  be  ordered  about ;  and,  further,  they 
aru't  used  to  retiring  until  they  please. 
The  women  are  the  worst  offenders  in 
this  matter.  The  fanner,  however, 
knows  his  subjects.  They  are,  he  tells 
them,  quite  at  liberty  to  draw  their 
earnings  and  be  off  in  the  morning  ; 
but  until  then,  since  they  use  his  barns 
for  a  dormit<»ry,  they  must  submit  to 
his  wishes  in  a  measure. 

Binnacle  lamps  are  stung  in  the 
barns,  one  to  each  room,  and  left  burn- 
ing all  night.  So  reckless  are  the  pick- 
ers, they  will  set  an  open  lamp  against 
a  dry  beam  of  wood.^ew  and  talk  by  it, 
and  go  to  sleep  with  it  still  there,  a 
menace.  It  is  to  make  sure  that  this 
sort  of  thing  is  not  being  done  that  the 
farmer  patrols  his  premises  until  a  lat« 
hour. 

There  is  something  uncanny   about 


the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the 
barns  when  the  hands  are  all  aslet-p. 
They  usually  He  on  their  bucks.  Of 
course,  they  do  not  unclothe.  Tlie 
pallid  light  on  their  faces,  haggard  and 
worn  as  so  many  of  them  are,  gives 
them  a  death*Iike  look.  You  could 
rea<Uly  fancy  Lhey  were  so  many 
corpses. 

Charles  Edwakdes. 


From  The  Stanilard. 
A  PLAGUE  OP  WASPS, 

A  **  GREAT  deal  of  inconvenience," 
a  correspondent  informs  us,  is  at  pres- 
ent caused  by  a  plague  of  wa^ps  in- 
festing the  coast  between  Hythe  and 
nuitgene.ss,  and  extending  through 
the  counties  of  Hunliugdou  and  Cam- 
bridge. "Inconvenience"  i»,  indeed, 
scarcely  the  term  B|iplicable  to  this 
pest.  Tliey  :itt;ick  the  lenmsiers  in  the 
field  and  the  housekccpci's  at  home. 
The  agricuUuial  hiborers,  apparently 
under  tlie  belief  that  the  venomous 
insects  are  in  some  way  under  the 
farmei*H*  control,  liavo  all  but  struck. 
FlockH  are  stung  so  persistently  that 
two  aheep  have  died  from  swellings  in 
the  throat  caused  by  the  wiisps'  attack, 
and  At  Hamsay  an  unlucky  householder 
hud  to  evacuate  his  bedroom,  and 
utmost  throw  his  children  out  of  doors, 
to  ])revent  them  being  stung  to  death. 
Several  cases  in  which  serious  injury 
has  been  caused  by  nervous  shock  due 
to  the  same  cause  are  re[)orled,  and 
altogether  the  inhabitants  of  these  dis- 
trict are  beginning  to  find  that  a  warm 
summer  is  not  without  its  aftermath. 
For,  undoubtedly,  the  swann  of  wasps 
may  be  traced  to  the  hot,  dry  weather 
of  the  last  few  months.  The  nests 
have  enormously  increased  in  number. 
In  one  Meld  forty  have  been  ploughed 
up  and  destroyed,  with  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium, which,  by  the  by,  is  a  dan- 
gerous drug  to  be  employed  by  the 
ordinary  farm  laborer.  Even  then,  the 
clouds  of  irate  insects  'which  descend 
upon  the  disturbers  of  their  haunts  are 
a  peril  not  lo  be  despised.  Hornets 
also  are  adding  their  fury  to  their  kin- 
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dred's  onslaught.  At  present,  there  is 
plenty  of  food  for  them  In  the  fields, 
and  the  ripening  plums  are  succunibiug 
to  their  ravages  ;  but  we  are  assured 
that  later  on  they  will  "■*■  certainly  invade 
the  towns,'*  though  why,  except  to 
prey  on  tlie  contents  of  grocera'  and 
confectioners'  shops,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Meantime,  prudent  folk  will  bo  wise  to 
get  a  supply  of  carbolic  acid  laid  in, 
and  U)  keep  u  cut  onion  at  hand,  against 
the  slings  which,  unless  a  spell  of 
cold  wuather  settles  the  insects  for 
good  and  all,  may  at  an  early  date  be 
their  lot.  In  a  warm  season,  when 
food  is  plentiful,  a  nest  may  coutiiiii 
many  thousands  of  cells,  full  of  insocla 
in  all  stages  of  development.  Each  of 
these  cells  is  occupied  several  tiraca  in 
the  course  of  a  summer.  Hence,  a  vast 
swarm  may  proceed  from  a  single  hive, 
to  the  **  inconvenience '*  of  an  entire 
neighborhood  and  the  loss  of  the  mar- 
ket gardener  and  fruit  grower. 

During  summer,  ihe  wasps,  of  which 
there  are  seven  species  in  (irent  liriL- 
aiu,  live  almost  exclusively  upon  tlie 
sweet  juices  of  ripe  fruit,  occasionally 
carrying  off  small  panicles  of  the  Hesli, 
the  traces  of  one  of  these  insect  con- 
noisseurs having  attacked  a  pear  being 
an  unfmUng  proof  of  its  quality.  Yet 
«Ten  then  the  wasps  arc  nut  without 
carnivorous  tastes,  though  the  <laiu- 
age  they  do  to  the  meat  in  butchers^ 
shops  —  butchers'  '*  inconvenience  '" 
being  left  out  of  the  reckoning  — 
18  amply  compensated  by  the  num- 
ber of  blow-Hies  which  they  kill  and 
carry   off    to    feed    their   grubs,    ^or 


arc  they  without  their  use  in  keeping 
down  the  caterpillars.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  wasps,  like  mosquitoes  and  rat- 
tlesnakes, are  things  we  could  very 
well  dispense  with.  The  least  trucu- 
lent of  zoophilists  kills  them  witliout 
remorse,  though,  unless  the  nest  is 
taken,  the  annihilation  of  stray  insects 
does  little  to  rid  a  district  of  a  pest 
which  sends  out  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand from  every  hive.  Though  the 
seeking  out  and  destruction  of  nests  in 
summer  are  not  without  effect  on  the 
prevalence  of  the  wasps,  this  form  of 
nisecticide  does  not  prove  so  effectual 
as  atljicking  them  earlier  in  the  season. 
For  it  may  happen  that  the  death  of  a 
few  wasps  in  spring  will  prevent  the 
fonnation  of  a  nest  Inter  in  the  year, 
and  the  production  of  a  family  whose 
nienibera  may  before  October  be 
counted  by  t«u8  of  thousands.  Cya- 
nide of  pol4issium,  we  have  said,  is  not 
quite  the  best  substance  to  employ  for 
disposing  of  wasps.  A  much  safer, 
and  quite  as  effectual,  method  of  com- 
passing their  destruction  is  to  blow  up 
ilie  nest  by  a  charge  of  mixed  sulphur 
and  gunpowder,  fired  by  a  piece  of 
tonch-pftper,  after  a  turf  has  been 
dropped  ou  the  top  of  the  nest.  Or  if 
a  bottle  of  spirits  of  turi>enline,  with 
the  cork  out,  is  laid  in  the  nest  over 
night,  the  fumes  will  have  suffocated 
the  entire  community  before  morning. 
At  all  events,  some  means  ought  at 
once  to  be  taken  lo  get  rid  of  the  pres- 
ent swarms.  For,  if  next  summer 
should  be  warm,  the  nuisance  will  be 
well-nigh  unendurable. 


Fossil  Flour.  —  A  large  deposit  of  fossil 
fionr  of  remarkable  purity  hu  been  discov- 
ered in  the  .StalR  of  Maine.  The  properties 
o(  this  earth  arc  Its  wonderful  faculty  for 
resisting  the  action  of  acids,  alkalies,  and 
oils,  and  Its  remarkable  quality  as  a  non- 
conductor of  boat.  As  h  teat  of  the  last- 
named  quality  an  inch  rube  of  the  material 
was  placed  on  a  bar  of  iron,  whirh  was  then 
put  In  ablacksmltira  forge  and  bested  until 
it  melted  away  from  the  cube  of  earth.  So 
slightly  did  the  heat  penetrate  the  cube 
xhat  It  Is  stated  that  it  was  found  possible 


to  place  the  fingers  upon  its  upper  part 
without  suffering  inconvenience  from  the 
heat.  Fossil  flour  is  almost  an  white  as 
oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  so  light  in  weight  that 
a  flour-barrol  of  it  In  Its  natural  condition 
docs  not  weigh  raorti  than  fifty  pounds.  It 
is  absolutely  unaffceted  by  any  kind  of 
mechanical  manipulation.  As  mined,  it  is 
a  pure  white  powder,  so  fine  that  it  Is  in- 
capable of  further  Hning.  A  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  substance  shows  about  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  pure  silica. 
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^m                        ^H^P            Afterglow,                 ^^^^^^^^^^^^^| 

^1                                              AFTERGLOW. 

The  air  is  heavy  and  wet,                                ^^^| 

^^k           There's  a  breath  of  wesiern  air 

But  the  grey  clouds  give  not  a  btnt  of  ^^B 

^H               Seems  about  your  temples  straying  ; 

sorrow,                                                     ^^H 

^H            I  can  fancy  sueb  black  hair 

For  u  while  it  is  good  to  forget ;                     ^^^| 

^H                With  AttaaLic  breezes  playing  ; 

And  after  the  rest  of  a  rainy  daj^                ^^^^ 

^H           Freedom's  self  Las  pressed  a  kiss 

The  sun  has  a  double  debt  to  pay,                   ^^W 

^H           Ou  brows  I  must  forever  miss. 

And  shines  the  brighter—  to-morrow.               H 

^H           Eyes — their  color  who  could  name  ? 

This  is  the  song  of  the  rain                                  H 

^H               I  ne'er  asked,  conleni  discerning 

That  came  to  me  once  when  the  world         fl 

^H           Quenchless  as  the  vcslars  flame 

was  drj'  —                                                      ^| 

^H               In  those  depths  unfalhomed  burnlDg» 

And  I,  and  the  trees,  in  our  pain,                   ^^H 

^H           Frankly,  utterly  sincere 

I'rayed  to  ihe  heavy  sky.                                ^^^| 

^H           The  steadfast  soul  that  knew  no  fear. 

Edwaki*  F.  Stuanoe,     ^^^B 

Lonffmau't  MHgaxine,                                                       ^| 

^H           And  your  speech  —  we  strive  and  toil, 

.J 

^H               We  i>oor  men,  yet  leave  unuttered 

^H           naif  we'd  say,  and  then  reeoil 

^H 

^^H               With  a  "wasted  effort"  muttered  : 

^H            Little  wonder  you  spoke  true.  — 

TuE  elms  are  clatl  in  triumph-robes  of  gold, 

^1           *Twas  Truth  herself   that   spoke  through 

And  orchards  glowing  in  autumnal  blaze, 

^H 

Lifted   from    earth    to    lieaveu    through 

darkening  days. 

^H            *'  But  the  sun  has  set,  you  know  ; 

Flushed   with   a   flame   which    they  alone 

^H               All's  dark  now  \  '*     Xay,  pause  a  uiiuute ; 

behold  ; 

^H           Mark  you,  friend,  yon  afterglow. 

Gfttlkered  and  stored,  while  seasons  slowly 

^H               How  each  tree,  shrub,  flower  in  it 

ruiled 

^H           Stands  clear-cut,  distinct,  defined  ! 

Through  that  half-cycle,  since  the  first 

^H          Haa  noon  aught  fairer,  to  your  mind  ? 

love  lays 

Of    mating  birds  tilled  all    the    wooded 

^H           My  sun's  set !    But  yet  there  stays 

ways 

With  prttniise,  till  the  gorse  lit  up  the  wold. 

Onar  Earth  I  when  Spring's  new  garments 

greet  the  sky 

How  fair  is  her  a  waking  —  green,  beneath 

The  snow-fringed  blue  of  April's  canopy  — 

Still  lovely  through  all  growth,  till  that 

^H               Such  a  light !    To  me  all's  clearer  ; 

^H           Courage  nobler  for  her  gaze, 

^H                Free<lom  for  her  brows  the  dearer. 

^H            Truth,  because  she  spoke,  more  bright  — 
^H           Well,  that  will  last  me  till  the  night. 
^H               Temple  JSv.                       H.  C,  Mlnchin. 

first  wreath 
Is  tnrne<l  to  gold  by  true  life's  alchemy  ; 

Most  glorious  in  the  vestments  of   her 

^                                         WEATHER-WISE. 

death. 

^H           This  is  a  song  of  the  rain, 

Aoadeuiy.                          K.   F.   ToWHDROW. 

^H               That  Cometh  adown  when  the  world  Is 

■                     «lry, 

^H           And  the  trees  and  flowers,  in  their  pain, 

^H 

^^H 

^H               Pray  to  the  heavy  sky. 

THE  WISH'S  OtTEST.                        ^^H 

^H           Then  sparrows  within  their  eaves 

**0  WHERE  shall  I  tind  rest  ?'*                       ^^H 

^H               Call  to  each  other  with  endless  chatter, 

Sighed  the  Wind  from  the  West,                     ^^B 

^H           As  they  hear  upon  the  leaves, 

**  I've  sought  In  vale,  o*er  dale  and  down,         H 

^H                Beating  a  kind  of  marching  tune, 

Through    tangled    woodland,    tarn    and         H 

^H            The  rustle,  and  drip^  and  patter 

town,                                                        ^^H 

^H               Of  the  strong,  warm  rain  of  Jnne  ; 

But  found  no  rest."                                          ^^^| 

^H           While,  rugged  and  void  of  rhyme, 

"  Rest,  thou  ne'er  shalt  find,"                        ^^H 

^H               From  his  shelter  under  the  holly 

Answered  Love  to  the  Wind  ;                        ^^^| 

^H           A  blackbird  sings,  seven  notes  at  a  time, 

*'  For  thou  and  1.  and  the  great  grey  Mfty^^^| 

^H               Hoarding  his  song  as  long  as  he  may  — 

May  never  rest  till  eternitv                         ^^^| 

^H           As  if  in  fear  of  the  foDy 

lU  end  shall  Hnd."                                            ^^ 

^H              Of  giving  It  all,  too  soon,  away. 

Fkml  Haio,           1 

George  Fox, 
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From  M&cniillon'a  Magazine. 
GEOIUJK  Ft5X. 

"  England,"    wrote     Voltairo,    in 
1731,  *'  U  properly  the  couuLiy  of  aec- 
tarists.     Au   Eu<^lishiimu,   na     one    to 
whom    liberty   is    natural,  mny    go    to 
heavuu  IiU   own  way."     The  e[tigniin 
ia    a   cnrioua    connnentJiry    upon     the 
futility  of  atleiuptiug  to  enforce   uni- 
formity in  religion.     Barely  lifty  years 
before   the  great   Frenchman  took  up 
his  rcsideuce  at  Wandsworth,  JcfTrcys 
had  sent  Baxter  to  prison  and  set  Mucr- 
gleton  in  the   pillory  ;  and  already  if  a 
man  were  willing  to  forogo  the  miUcnal 
advantages   of    State    employmenl,   he 
was    at    liberty  to    riot    in    what    the 
Church  termed  schism.     In  no  circum- 
stances is  it  likely  that  NouconfonniLy 
could   ever  have    been  rendered   nuga- 
tory ;  but  had  the  (-hurch  shown  more 
wisdom  it  might  have  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum.     Men   are   so  constructed 
intL'llectuatly  that  so  long  !is  they  con- 
tinue  to  think  they   will   coutinuc   to 
differ  ;  and  the  expression  of  their  dif- 
ferences will  aot  assume  its  least  color- 
able  aspect   under   the    inflacncc   of   a 
violent  spiritual  upheaval.      It  is   then 
that     sincerity    tends    to    bigotry    and 
formality  stiffens  itself  by  a  nicer  re- 
gard  for   ceremony,  that    the    sceptic 
grows  bitterly  contemptuous,  while  for 
the  hysterical  nothing  is  too  outrageous 
provided   it  ia  only  Rufllcicntly  incom- 
prehensible.    To    separate  at    such  n 
momeut  the  permanent  from  the  eva- 
nescent, iu   other  words    to    be   wise 
before  tlie  event,  is  always  a  task  of 
supreme   dirticully  ;    and  probably,   in 
the  whole    range   of  religious   contro- 
versy in  this  country,  there  never  was 
a  time  when  prescience  was  less  easy 
than  during  the  period  known  as  that 
of  the  Puritan  revival.     Just  as  to  the 
satirist  Lucian  watching  in  pagan  Home 
the   growth   of    the   manifold  illusions 
fostered  by  Gi-ecian  soeplieismaud  Ara- 
bian philosophy,  Christianity  appeaitKl 
remarkable   merely  on  account  of  the 
simplicity   of   its  delusions  ;  just  as  to 
the  banqueters  in  Mahomet^s  house  at 
Mecca  the  Buggestion  of  an  elderly  mer- 
cliant  and  a  boy  of  sixteen  girding  up 


their  loins  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world  WHS  i>rovocative  of  nothing  ex- 
cept laughter  ;  just  as  Pope  Leo,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  art  and  culture  of 
the  Renascence,  could  dismiss  the 
theses  on  the  cliurch  door  at  Witten-* 
berg  as  the  drunken  frolic  of  a  German 
friar,  so  no  doubt  to  the  sober  KngliJ'h- 
meu  of  the  Protectorate,  the  rant  of 
the  Independent,  the  rhodomontmlc 
of  the  **  prophet  who  damned,"  and 
rhapsodies  of  the  '*  man  iu  leather 
breeches,"  represented  nothing  but 
folly  varying  in  degree.  Yet,  after  the 
hipSB  of  Beveral  centuries,  while  the" 
Hanters  have  vanished  into  space, 
while  Muggletouianism,  after  dragging 
out  a  sordid  and  obscure  career,  is 
probably  extinct,  the  Quakei-s,  having 
enriched  humanity  by  many  capablt^ 
and  some  eminent  citizens,  remain  iv 
respected  if  a  diminishing  body.  ' 

The  fact  of  FoxVs  success  is  suffi- 
ciently plain  ;  the  re:ison  of  it  is  by  no< 
means  equally  superficial.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  conception  which  seemed 
Lo  entail  what  the  devout  would  have 
described  as  au  especial  blessing ;" 
there  was,  on  the  contniry,  a  multitude 
of  tiresome  and  perplexing  dctj^il.  Its 
fundamental  iirinciplca  were  as  ancient* 
na  Christianity  itself  ;  its  pccnllar  bul- 
warks  an  outrage  on  human  intelli- 
gence. If  it  contained  nothing  su' 
comicall)'  extravagant  as  the  Mugglr-* 
touian  revelation  of  a  transparent  deit.y,, 
it  contained  much  that  was  sufllciciitivi 
wild  and  incohereut  to  supply  Macaulay. 
with  au  excuse  for  a  famous  and  char- 
acteristic antithesis.  England  has  now 
grown  so  familiar  with  the  decorous 
life  and  gentle  courtesy  of  the  modern 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as 
to  have  forgotten  that  Quakeriani  iu 
its  militant  epoch  was  by  no  means 
always  either  gentle  or  decorous.  The 
fanaticiMm  which  sent  George  Fox 
trudging  over  hill  and  moor  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  at  once  a  prophet  ami 
a  miracle-worker,  which  urged  him  to 
disturb  public  worship,  and  drove  him- 
barefooted  through  Lichfield  cryinj; 
aloud,  "Woe  to  this  bloo<ly  city!'* 
found    its    inevitable  corollary  in   the 
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luadinan  who  rode  into  Biistol  sur- 
rounded b}- discipleft  shouting,  '*Uo]y, 
holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Israel,"  iiud 
Uio  Blill  nmddor  lady  who  Lhi-ust  herself 
stark  naked  inlo  church  before  the  Pro- 
tecLur,  being  moved,  she  declared,  to 
appear  as  a  Rign  to  the  people.  In  all 
thitt  there  waLS  not  much  calcuiiLied  lo 
acouru  il»e  support  of  any  hut  Uio  inosL 
^xciUible  of  religious  buiIuou».  It  is 
uecti8sary  to  look  for  the  secret  of  the 
tuan's  influence,  and  iL  is  to  be  discov- 
ered probably  iu  two  .simple  causes  : 
the  magnetism  of  his  personality  and 
Ills  almost  superhuman  truthfulness. 
Fox  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  per- 
sona exercising  a  strange  fascination 
over  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 
That,  with  his  ncrk  in  the  pilloiy,  he 
should  have  succeeded  in  tamtog  tlic 
mobs  which  came  to  hurl  brickbats  nt 
him,  is  not  particularly  surprising. 
Mobs  are  the  most  uncertain  of  all  un- 
known quanLilii'H,  capable  one  moment 
of  the  most  brutal  ferocity,  au<l  the 
next  of  mere  mamlUn  sentimentality. 
That  he  should  have  gained  and  held 
the  respect  of  such  men  aa  Tenn  and 
Barclay  among  liis  own  following,  and 
should  have  wrung  an  unwilling  com- 
pUment  from  the  great  Protector  him- 
self, is  suODcieut  proof,  if  any  were 
needed,  that  he  was  no  mere  mounte- 
bank. His  more  questionable  antics 
were  jirobably  nothing  but  the  v:ilve 
ihrougli  which  a  strangely  impression- 
able nature  found  relief  in  a  highly 
charged  atmosphere!  ;  and  W4^re  really 
iusiguiticant  iu  comparison  with  the 
strenuous  flght  which,  in  the  face  of 
rufHanism  and  bigotry,  he  made  for 
liberty  of  conscieuce.  Out  of  the  mul- 
titude of  preachers,  some  supremely 
honest,  some  simply  charbtans,  whom 
the  ruligtous  cyclone  hod  cast  up  to  the 
sucfflce,  he  alone,  despite  all  his  vapor- 
iags  and  grimaces,  seems  to  have  fash- 
ioned Ins  pulpit  out  of  the  adamantine 
rock  of  eternal  truthfulness.  The  very 
extravagance  of  liis  attack  upon  the 
ple;isaut  courtesies  of  life,  and  the 
pedantr)'  of  his  objection  to  such  every- 
day words  and  phrases  as  the  shallow- 
iioaft  of  his  learning  enabled  him  to 
stilect  for  incorporation  in    his    index 


expurgatoriiuij  are  but  proof  of  how  an 
overwrought  brain  may  reduce  even 
uousisLency  Lo  au  aUsnrdily. 

Kut  the  real  work  of  Fox,  the  work 
for  which  iinml)erless  generations  have 
had  reason  lo  honor  him,  was  his  effort 
to  remove  the  homls  which  men,  uot 
content  with  wrapjdng  them  about 
tluiir  own  st)uls,  persisted  in  cndeavor- 
iug  to  twist  about  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors. The  sad-visaged  men,  with  yok< 
of  names,  who  prowled  from  village  lo" 
hamlet  denouncing  eveiything  that 
tended  to  brighten  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, who  loathed  the  Christmas- 
tree  equally  with  the  Maypole,  and 
raged  against  bear-baiting,  not,  in  Ma- 
caulay's  famous  phrase,  because  it  gave, 
pain  to  the  bear,  hut  because  il  gnv( 
pleasure  lo  the  spectators,  were  as  vio- 
lent as  Laud  himself  in  subordinating 
the  cause  of  truth  lo  their  own  particu- 
lar shibboletlis.  For  the  moment  the 
Puritan  had  mastered  the  Episcopalian, 
and  was  intent  upon  proving  that  it 
was  [)OB.sihlc  lo  be  na  intolerant  in  a 
steeple  hat  as  iu  a  shovel  one.  Like 
all  religious  fanatics  Fox  was  im- 
pre.sscd  with  the  fact  lliat  he  had 
secured  a  monopoly  of  truth  ;  but  be 
held  it  no  part  of  his  revelation  to  in- 
dulge in  the  punisliment  of  error.  He 
was  a  prosclytizcr  of  course,  but  it  was 
of  the  stamp  of  St.  Paul  rather  than  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus.  No  doubt  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theological  bins  of  the 
oge,  he  was  convinced  that  those  who 
rejected  his  gospel  were  imperilling 
their  prospects  of  salvation  ;  but  be 
owned  that  truth  could  uot  be  instilled 
into  the  weaker  brethren  either  by  the 
physical  torture  of  the  boot  or  by  the  so- 
cial coaxing  of  the  Test  Act.  Whether, 
if  they  had  ever  become  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  State,  Fox's  successors 
would  have  lived  up  to  his  theories  it 
is  iiuposHible  to  say.  Majorities  have 
an  ugly  habit  of  ignoring  the  profes- 
.sions  of  their  minority.  The  whole 
history  of  the  world  is  one  long  pano* 
rama  of  persecuted  turned  jiersecutors. 
In  Home  the  primitive  Christiana  were 
thrown  by  the  pagans  to  the  lions  ; 
wheu  the  tliroue  of  tlie  Cffisni-B  gave 
place   to  the    chair  of  St.   Peter,   the 
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ChrUtians  chained   tlie  heretic  to  the 

slake.  Protuslaiitlmn  in  Euglauil,  hav- 
iu^  freed  iu  neck  from  the  yoke  of  tlic 
papaoVf  hosteuud  to  submit  iU»elf  to 
the  yoke  of  Puritnnisni.  PuritJuiiBm, 
in  its  luro,  fleeiug  to  New  Eugliuul 
fi*om  ihe  pillory  and  the  cai't-tail,  de- 
voted its  surplus  energy  Lo  ihehnuuling 
of  Quakers  and  the  huni^iug  of  wilcbe:i. 
Even  tlie  Quakers^  who  had  promised 
*Move '*  to  the  Indiana  nnder  the  great 
elm-tree  at  Sliakamaxon,  ended  by  in- 
vesting their  capital  in  nei^roes  and 
cow-hides. 

Such  being  the  invetemte  lendency 
of  human  endeavor,  it  is  easily  conceiv- 
able tliat  the  noblest  aspinilions  of 
Quakerism  were  best  served  by  the 
very  eccentricities  of  Us  conception, 
which,  by  miliiatiug  against  its  pro- 
gression, kept  its  converts  iu  Ibe  van  of 
tiie  struggle  for  religious  freedom,  in- 
stead of  by  a  complete  victory  putting 
them  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to 
tlieir  opponents.  How  importjint  its 
accomplishments  were,  how  auspi- 
ciously timed  its  birlh,  may  best  be 
studied  in  the  career  of  its  founder. 

George  Fox  was  born  in  July,  1024, 
at  Drayton-in-the-Clay,  T-^eicestershire. 
His  father,  Ciiristopher  Fox,  was  by 
trade  a  weaver,  one  of  the  old  frater- 
nity of  workmen  wUo  bent  over  the 
weft  iu  their  own  cottages,  in  the  days 
before  the  rtying-sluillle  and  the  power- 
loom  had  begun  to  rear  the  factory 
chimneys  along  the  village  street.  Hift 
mother,  Mary  Lago,  was,  he  is  careful 
to  inform  us,  '*  an  upright  wumuu,  of 
the  stock  of  the  martyrs."  Of  educa- 
tion, in  the  modern  sense  of  the  woni, 
the  boy  had  uone.  In  an  ngo  wheu  a 
great  noble  cuuld  uften  with  difficulty 
write  a  letter  and  the  country  geutle- 
mau  still  rcijarded  lilL-rature  with  din- 
djuu,  the  son  of  a  villiigc  weaver  was 
scarcely  likely  to  receive  any  such 
teaching  at  all.  Books,  indc*ed,  wi;re 
still  even  rarer  than  readers.  In  the 
whole  hamlet,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bible,  tliere  was  probably  not  a 
single  volume,  unless  some  aucicDt 
folio  whicli  in  bytroue  days  had  been 
chaiucd  to  the  pillara  of  the  parish 
churcli.      Something,  however,  he  did 


learu,  iu  that  Leicestershire  vlUago,  of 
more  importance  than  all  the  culture 
of  the  universities,  a  love  of  absolute 
veracity,  or,  as  he  put  it  in  his  Quaker 
English,  '^  to  keep  to  yea  and  nay  in  all 
things."  So  that,  in  days  to  come, 
wheu  his  quaint  *' verily"  was  heard 
amid  Llip.  crowd  about  his  goods  at  the 
fairs,  the  purchasers  ceased  to  haggle, 
for,  said  they,  '*  if  George  Fox  says 
'verily,'  there  is  no  nlteriog  him." 
He  grew  up  a  sober,  dreamy  youth, 
taking  little  or  no  part,  one  would  im- 
agine, in  the  boisterous  frolics  on  the 
village  green,  and  exhibiting  a  rather 
unnatural  cunlempt  for  frivolity  in  his 
seuiorH.  Such  a  spirit  seemed  to  mark 
hini  out  for  the  priesthood  ;  and  a 
priest  his  parent!^  had  determiued  upon 
nmkitig  hirn,  when  other  inlhiences 
were  brought  to  bear,  and  he  was  ap- 
prenticed instead  to  a  cobbler.  What 
line  Fox  wonld  have  Uiken  if,  at  the 
very  tlireshold  of  his  career,  he  huil 
fomul  himself  a  representative  of  the 
great  State  Church,  is  a  nilhct'  curious 
speculation.  Would  he,  like  many 
an  ardent  reformer  before  liirn,  have 
bowed  to  the  prejudices  of  his  position 
and  settled  down,  like  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  rural  clergy,  to  marry  on  a 
niiserabte  piltuuco  the  cook  of  some 
fox-huiititig  Tory  squire,  and  preach 
in  a  tallered  c:isaock  to  «  handful  of 
y*>kuls  ami  diiirymaids  ?  Or  would  he, 
like  a  Lnther  or  a  Wesley,  have  risen 
np,  and  rent  the  mighty  cort)oration  in 
which  he  found  himself  embedded  to 
the  roots  ?  The  question  can  uever  be 
answered,  and  is  futile  enough. 

Besides  being  a  maker  of  shoes  Fos's 
new  master  was  a  wool  merchant  anil  a 
graziei*.  In  each  aipacity  Fox  served 
him  well  aud  faithfully.  Indeed  on  the 
very  first  page  of  his  book  there  occurs 
a  «i)ocinien  of  thai  habit  of  self-appre- 
ciation from  which  the  worthy  Quaker 
is  never  entirely  free  :  "  While  I  was 
with  him,"  he  writet«,  ''  he  was  blest, 
but  after  I  left  him  ho  broke  and  cauio 
to  nothing."  His  period  of  service 
cannot,  however,  have  been  a  very 
loug  one.  In  his  nineteenth  year  one 
of  those  triHing  occurrences  which  so 
frequently    dominate    a    man's    whole 
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future  cftusod  him  to  turn  liia  back  for- 
ever upon  the  shoe-lasU  aud  the  wool- 
balos,  Hiid  to  go  forth  elolhod  iu  \\\a 
garb  of  leatlier  to  preach  ia  the  wilder- 
ness of  unrij^hteousness. 

The  imna'diAlG  cause  of  his  decision 
WA8  coiiiplultily  uuheroic.  Chancing 
at  ft  fair,  where  ho  was  j»rc6enl  upon 
business,  on  a  couplo  of  acquaintances, 
he  adjoiinted  with  them  to  a  neighbor- 
ing tavuiti  to  share  a  ju-;  of  nle.  As 
800U  Hs  \\\^  thirst  was  uali^illed  Fox  pro- 
posed to  leave  ;  hut  his  friends,  calling 
for  more  drink,  startled  him  by  the 
liuggestion  that  he  who  first  succumbed 
should  pay  the  score.  To  n  youth  in 
Pox^s  state  of  mental  agitation  such  a 
proposition  auunded  Utile  less  than 
demoniacal.  Starting  up,  and  throw- 
ing a  grual  upon  the  board,  he  shook 
the  dust  of  the  place  from  off  his  feet. 
lie  ruacht-tl  home  iu  a  condition  which 
ronde  rest  impossible.  Ail  night  he 
t>aced  his  room,  groaning  with  agony 
and  calling  upon  the  Lord  to  rescue 
hipi.  History  leaches  us  that  to  a  man 
in  !iuch  a  coiulition  a  inanifostatiou  of 
Providence  is  practically  assured.  Fox 
was  uo  exception  to  the  rule.  Towards 
luorning  the  voice  of  the  Almighty 
ftounded  in  the  little  chamber,  saying : 
"Thou  seest  how  young  puo[ilH  go  to- 
gether in  vanity,  and  old  people  into 
tlie  earth  ;  lliou  nmst  forsake  nil,  young 
and  old,  kct'p  out  of  all,  nnd  ho  ns  a 
stranger  unto  all."  Thus,  lie  writes, 
*'  At  the  command  of  God,  Hie  niiUh  uf 
the  seventh  month,  M'A'^,  I  left  my  rc- 
latioua,  and  broke  off  all  familiarity  or 
fellowsliip  with  young  or  old.'' 

IJi!  wandered  slowly  south,  avoiding 
company  as  much  as  possible,  but  seek- 
ing help  continuously  from  the  [trlests. 
whom  he  found  for  llie  most  part  as 
*'Qinpty  cask^,"  and  always  commun- 
ing with  Guil,  and  revifwing  his  past 
lifVf  which  indeed,  rather,  one  fancies, 
to  his  disappointment,  seems  to  have 
been  blameless  beyoud  reproach.  The 
diaciLsc  followed  its  usual  course.  The 
moment  c^iuie,  wlule  bo  was  at  Barnut, 
when,  in  common  with  ull  men  of  Iran- 
t*oondem  spiritual  activity,  men  of  auch 
difTereut  temperament  as  St.  Anthony 
Hud  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  be  imagiued  him- 


self tempted  of  the  devil.  The  struggle 
was  a  sore  one,  thuugh  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  devil  never  seems  to  have  bad 
a  chaace  ;  and  it  drove  him  onwards 
from  bis  leafy  solitude  in  the  cbasc  at 
Barnet  to  the  vast  metropolis  hard  by. 

Wimt  Kome  bad  proved  to  Luther, 
that  London  was  to  Fo,\.  Tlie  hoarse 
roar  of  the  streets  jarred  upon  his 
already  distracted  brain  ;  the  scenes  of 
vice  aud  misery^  inevitable  in  a  great 
city,  filled  the  country-bred  boy  with 
terror.  Worn  out  and  homesick,  his 
thoughts  naiui-ally  turned  to  his  native 
Leicestershire.  He  fled  from  the  ol- 
lurcmouls  and  wickedness  wiili  which 
he  felt  himself  beset  back  to  his  owu 
country  aud  bis  own  people. 

It  was  the  summer  of  Marstou  Moor, 
aud  there  was  little  peace  to  be  fouud 
at  that  monipht  anywhere  in  England. 
The  whole  conscience  of  the  nation  was 
fermenting  like  the  malt  in  a  t)rcwer's 
vat.  The  country  was  swarming  with 
evangelistij ;  professors  Fo.\  dubs  themi 
believing  their  professions  to  be  the 
most  imi)oitant  part  of  them.  Sects 
were  cropping  up  like  mushrooms  ; 
and,  to  listen  to  their  various  expo- 
nents, Christianity  might  have  been 
founded  on  bate  rather  limn  on  love. 
The  Parliamentarian  army,  conceived 
on  the  lines  of  the  New  Mwlel,  had  de- 
generated into  something  approaching 
a  huge  perambulating  Little  Bethel. 
Wherever  n  troop  of  Ironsides  or  a  file 
of  musketeers  apjienred,  some  sour- 
faced  saint,  witii  a  name  purloined 
from  the  liook  (if  Xehemiah,  would 
thrust  himself  into  the  parish  pulpit 
and  rave  against  everything  that  had 
]>een  taught  from  it  for  centuries.  The 
Hauler  cursed  the  Muggletouian  ;  th« 
Muggletonian  damned  all  ami  sundry  ; 
the  Indepcudent  displayed  hl.s  affection 
for  freedom  by  clapping  both  Ranter 
aud  Muggletouian  in  tlie  Round  House. 
Little  wouder  if.  In  the  tents  of  the 
Malignants,  wild,  dcvil-nuiy-care  »piriia 
of  the  type  of  Goring  and  Lunsford 
juudiled  all  I'urilans  up  together  as  a 
crew  of  crop-eared  canting  hypocrites. 

Sucli  a  c(*nditiun  of  affaire  was  not 
likely  to  calm  Fox*s  nerves.  His  par- 
ents, by  tltis  time  seriously  alarmed  for 
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him,  would  Imve   had  him   marry  and 

settle  down  ;  others  of  his  friends  were 
of  opinion  that  a  little  roughing  it  in 
the  nmka  would  prove  bonelloial.  Both 
suggestions  the  lad  puL  sternly  aside. 
Ho  must,  he  told  hia  mother,  "  get  wis- 
dom "  before  a  wife.  As  for  the  idea 
of  carrjiug  a  pike  it  merely  tilled  him 
with  indignation.  By  this  time  the 
devil  was  again  busy  with  him.  flis 
tcmpLationa  were  more  than  he  could 
bear.  He  spent  whole  night-s  tramping 
the  fields  in  prayer.  At  last  he  again 
left  his  fatber's  house  and  rct;om- 
meaccd  his  wanderings.  He  made  a 
final  elTorL  to  (iud  Halvatiun  in  Lbe  £s- 
UibliBhed  Cliurch,  plodding  from  vicar- 
age to  vicarage,  and  laying  bare  hiii 
heart  to  the  incumbents.  The  results, 
comical  enough  to  us,  must  have  been 
near  death  to  liiin.  One  parson  lis- 
tened to  all  he  had  to  say,  plied  him 
with  numerous  questions,  and  luade 
use  of  the  answers  to  emijplliah  his 
next  Sunday's  sermon.  Another,  no- 
ticing that  in  the  heat  of  his  confi- 
dences he  mistook  the  flower-beds  foi- 
the  garden-path,  drove  him  away  with 
a  torrent  of  abuse.  A  third  advised 
hitn  to  smoke  and  sing  [isnlms,  ami 
when  his  back  was  turne<l  mudo  fun  of 
him  to  the  dairj^maids.  Finally,  one 
old  gentleman,  who  evidently  could  not 
comprehend  any  one  save  a  Iniialic 
being  in  trouble  about  his  soul,  insisted 
upon  physicking  and  bleeding  him. 
But  it  was  the  boy's  mind,  not  his 
stomach,  tbnt  was  disordered  ;  no  num- 
ber of  incisions  could  draw  a  drop  of 
blood  from  his  veins.  Despairing  of 
human  aid  he  fell  back  once  more  upon 
the  divine  command  that  ho  aliould 
willidraw  himself  entirely  from  the 
world.  He  prayed  and  fasted  conlin- 
unlly  ;  he  passed  whole  days  hidden  in 
hollow  trees,  and  whole  nights  with  no 
other  roof  over  him  than  tlie  sky.  Sud- 
denly, when  the  darkness  seemed  most 
blinding,  a  way  was  opened  for  him  into 
Jijj^ht.  One  morning,  as  he  was  walking 
towards  Coventry,  it  was  revealed  to 
him  that  a  university  education  was  not 
iu  itself  sufficient  to  qualify  a  man  for 
the  ministry.  Heuceforlh  Iiisconlempt 
for  the  Eatabliahmeut  was  supreme. 


The  gravity  and  insistence  with 
which  Fox  dwells  upon  st»  extraordina- 
rily uatural  a  conclusion  compel  the 
inference  that  it  was  the  iii*st  link  ia 
thai  chain  of  reasoning  by  which,  ia 
years  to  come,  his  soul  swung  safely  at 
anclior  amidst  *'  the  raging  waves,  foul 
weather,  tempests,  and  temptations" 
which  compose  the  ocean  of  doubt. 
From  that  moment  he  became  less  of  a 
recluse,  and  wandered  about  the  neigh- 
boring country  in  search  of  **  tender'' 
people.  This  Lime  he  gave  the  Church 
a  wide  berth,  and  passed  more  among 
Dissenters,  who,  in  the  end,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  impressed  him  much  mora 
favorably.  Ho  stumbled  across  some 
of  the  many  erratic  developments  in 
which  the  mental  activity  of  the  day 
was  exploding  itself.  In  the  vale  of 
Bulvoir  he  fell  in  with  a  little  body  of 
Pantheists  among  whom  he  made  some 
converts.  He  was  even  more  success- 
ful with  a  people  who  rolled  for  giud- 
ance  upon  the  interpretation  of  dreams. 
But  he  was  routed  by  some  atrabilious 
misogynists  who  held  that  no  womaa 
possessed  a  soul,  no  more,  iliey  assured 
him,  than  a  goose.  Later  on,  in  their 
prison  at  Coventry,  he  had  his  first 
encounter  with  the  Ranters,  and  was 
shocked  and  dazed  by  the  blasphemy 
which  led  them  to  proclaim  that  they 
were  God. 

By  this  time  Fox  was  fairly  embarked 
upon  Ills  career  as  a  reformer.  The 
devil,  it  is  true,  still  continued  to  plague 
him,  but  the  old  feeling  of  terror  was 
fast  giving  place  to  one  of  ecstasy. 
Towards  the  close  of  1647  one  Brown, 
being  on  his  deathbed,  had  visions  of 
him,  and  prophesied  that  he  would 
prove  the  chosen  instrument  of  the 
Lord.  Immediately  his  carnal  body 
underwent  a  species  of  transSgu ration. 
His  countenance  and  person,  he  de- 
clares, were  changed  as  if  they  bad 
been  new  moulded.  Henceforth,  in- 
stead of  hiding  in  trees,  he  stood  forth 
to  combat  unrighteousness.  In  the 
town  meetings  of  the  Dissenters,  in 
the  gatherings  by  the  hedgerows  and 
in  the  fields,  nt  the  boards  of  magis* 
tracy,  even  in  the  aisles  of  the  churches 
at  the  close  of  divine  service,  his  voice 
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•was  heard  proclaiming  bis  gospel  of 
jusLicu  uud  purfeclluu.  The  result  ot 
his  eloqueuce  not  infrcniuomly  took  llie 
cuut-se  he  hail  taughl  biuiseir  lo  expect ; 
Hnd  after  a  grcnl  mculiug  at  MaiislieM, 
the  house  in  wliicli  lie  had  praj-ed  was 
shaken  like  the  eharnberof  the  Apostles 
at  Jerusalem.  At  length,  in  the  begin- 
uiug  of  1(J48,  the  Lonl  spoke  to  liiin 
again,  and  commautlnil  liim  to  go  out 
into  the  world  to  preach  repeutanee 
unto  men. 

Hitherto  Fox's  troubles  had  adieu 
entirely  from  his  uwn  spiritual  aetivily. 
He  was  now  to  experience  persecuiitui 
at  the  banils  of  oLhei-s.  His  disciptus, 
known  in  Lhi>se  ilays  as  the  Children  of 
Light,  were  i*apidly  increasing ;  and 
were  beginning  to  attract  ntlenliou  as 
much  by  llie  (|nau»tnt;sa  as  hy  the  ear- 
nestness of  Ihtiir  proceedings.  Their 
grand  melhuil  of  attack  lay  innttcDding 
ut  the  churclies  (sLeepIe-houses  as  they 
preferred  to  denoininale  them,  iu  dis- 
tinction to  ihe  primitive  meaning  of 
ehui*cli  as  a  congregation)  in  order,  hy 
disputing  with  the  parson,  to  convince 
his  flock  of  error.  As  a  resull  tlni}'  had 
been  denounced  as  more  brawlers  in 
sacretl  places  ;  and  people  who  read 
history  without  appreciating  the  varia- 
tion of  custom  with  succeeding  agcs^ 
have  lionestly  come  to  regard  them  as 
such,  lu  point  of  fact,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  tlie  truth.  The  law  of 
the  seventeenth  century  distinctly  au- 
thorized a  person  nt  the  close  of  the 
sermon  to  enter  into  discussion  witli 
the  priest.  It  was  Ibis  right  of  which 
Fox  availed  himself  ;  and  to  call  him 
and  his  followers  brawlers,  becauso  on 
exceptional  occjusions  tliey  were  so  cjir- 
ried  away  as  to  interrupt  the  service 
before  the  appointed  time,  is  absurd 
and  unjust.  Had  Fox  had  behind  him 
the  long  swords  of  the  Independent 
troopers,  who  made  little  of  ejecting 
the  minister  botlily  from  his  pulpit,  no 
doubt  he  might  have  acted  with  im- 
punity. Hut  having  no  more  material 
support  than  the  prayera  of  n  few  poor 
men,  who  had  nccei>ted  Htemlly  the 
gospel  -  teaching,  "  Wlioaoever  Bmitc 
thee  <m  thy  right  rhe»*k  turn  lo  him 
the  other  also/'  the  vei7  ilrat  time  his 


feeling  overcame  him  (it  was  in  a 
chuich  at  Nottingham,  where  *' all  the 
people  seeme/l  as  fallow  ground  "),  he 
fuund  liimself  seized  by  the  constable, 
and  ca^t  iiicontiueutly  into  ^*  a  nastyt 
stinking  prison.^' 

The  days  passed  iu  lliat  prison  were 
the  prelude  to  many  mouths  of  contiue- 
ment.  Wandering,  as  he  necessarily 
did,  up  and  down  the  country,  he  made 
duiiiig  the  next  thirty  years  the  hc- 
quaiiilaiicu  of  mi>st  of  the  gaols  between 
Bodmin  and  Carlisle.  What  he,  a  pris- 
on(,T  for  coubcieneu'  sake,  sulftired  iu 
that  lime,  starved  by  one  gaoler,  cud- 
gelled by  another,  denied  the  conunon 
deceuciea  of  life,  and  immured  with  the 
vilest  scum  of  the  criminal  population, 
must  to  a  great  extent  be  imagined. 
In  the  wliole  of  his  wonderful  journal 
tliere  is  an  absence  of  Hcidity  and  a 
dignity  of  diction  that  disguises  the 
worst  horrors  of  prison  life  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Sometimes  his  pa- 
tience overcame  the  passions  of  his 
captors.  At  Xottinglunu  he  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  sheriff,  that  tht- 
good  Mi.iu  (bis  name  was  Keckless) 
rushed  from  his  houise  in  his  slippci's  to 
preach  repentance  in  the  market-place. 
One  night  at  Derby  the  (jrisou-keeper 
burst  into  his  cell,  citing,  "I  have 
been  as  a  Hon  against  you,  but  now  I 
come  like  a  lamb,  and  like  the  gaoler 
that  came  to  Paul  and  Silas,  trembling." 
These,  it  must  be  iidmitled,  were  the 
exceptions.  For  the  nio,'*t  part  the 
mull  remained,  after  their  kind,  bruial. 
Sometimes,  however,  Fox  obtained  a 
victory  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he  was 
suiTicienlly  human  to  enjoy.  As  wlien 
he  put  the  fear  of  God  into  the  lanac 
wife  of  the  gaoler  at  Leicester  wlio  was 
wont  to  beat  her  husband  with  her 
crutch  -,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  youug 
fellow,  one  Hunter  of  I^ancaster,  who, 
being  ordered  lo  convey  him  on  horse- 
back to  Scarborough  Castle,  whiled 
away  the  time  by  lashing  the  qundra- 
ped  till  the  rider  nearly  tumbled  off, 
crying  out  all  the  lime,  **  How  do  you 
do,  Mr.  Fox?"  "I  told  him.'*  says 
Fox  meekly,  "it  was  not  civil  in  him 
to  do  Ro;"  then,  vcit  dryly,  '*Soon 
after  the  Lord  cut  him  o£f.'' 
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The  imprisonment  at  Nottinghnni 
had  the  usual  result  of  sucli  metlioUs, 
Fox  left  the  gaol  coilvinccd  moi*e  than 
ever  that  he  was  the  cliosen  vessel  of 
the  Lonl,  and  even  that  puwiT  had 
been  graDtod  him  to  heal  the  sick  and 
cast  out  tlt'vils.  Comiug  to  Mjiusli(ilil 
Woodhniisi^  hu  hoard  of  a  ''dislnicled 
woman"  whom  the  doctoi-s  could  not 
even  so  inurh  as  succeed  in  hlecdini^. 
The  poor  creature  was  probably  in 
the  same  hUUc  of  mental  excitement 
as  Fox  himself,  when    tlie    lancet   and 

Iholuses  of  I'araou  Macliam   refused  to 
act  on  him;  hut  he  was  couddent  that 
the  devil,  and   not   hysteria,   was    Uie 
root  of  the   complniuL.      Enterin*^  the 
house,  he  told  the  keepers   to  unbind 
Iicr,  and    then    in    tliu    name    of    the 
H    Lord  bade   her  be  still.     Whi'reupon, 
H  whether   fi*om  astonishment  or   reUvf, 
she    actually    became   so^  and   ahortly 
after  received    the    truth.      The   cure 
WAS  not  a  singular  one.     Many,  Fox 
assures  us,  were  niadi.'  wU(»le  in  those 
days,  more  than  the  "  unbelieviiijj:  age 
was  -aide  to  receive."      The  peo[»!e  of 
Mansfield    Woodhouse   were,  however, 
L    of  the  acoffeiti.      Catching  the  niirack'- 
■' worker  in   the   strcol,   Ihoy  half   nmr- 
^  dcred  him  and  stoned  him  out  of  the 
place.     But  Fox  was  not  to  be  terrified 

»by  brickbats.  Learning  at  Twy  Cross 
■  that  there  was  a  man  given  over  by  the 
physician:^,  he  at  once  ascended  to  the 
death-chamber  and  ''spake  the  word  of 
life'*  over  him  tbsLl  was  sick,  so  that 
he  at  once  begun  tu  intend.       In  this  in- 

■  BtJiuce    it   is   extremely    p?*obable    that 
Fox  was  a  belter  doctor  than  he  knew. 
In  an  ago  when  the  luucet  was  the  be- 
all  am!  the  emi-all  of  the  villngo  prac- 
titioner, when  live  lice  were  considered 
^  a  sovereign  remedy  for  ngne,  and,  pow- 
■"ders   scraped  from  mummies  were  the 
™' joys  of  such  :i8  could  afford  them,  any- 
Unngao  wholesome  as  the  pniyers  of  a 
good  man  may  well  have  proved  elHca- 
vious.      Fox,  however,  did  not  look  at 
it  in  that  light.     Strong  in  his  sense  of 
election,  he  pi*cssed  upon  Ids  way,  and 
cauu*  to  Derby. 

His  reputation  had  preceded  him. 
The  Dissentinjr  ministers  iind  Ihn  florgy 
of   the  Establishment,  alike  jealous  of 


their  authority,  were  determined  upon 
suppressing  him.  At  his  very  tii'st  at- 
tempt to  speak  in  public  the  constables 
were  called  in,  and  he  was  hauled  be- 
fore the  magistmtes.  Then  followed 
one  of  th(tse  curious  scenes  which  were 
tin:ictud  whenever  lie  appeared  iti  the 
dock.  Called  upon  to  ac<;onnt  for  his 
presence  in  the  town,  he  replied  that  it 
was  at  the  command  of  God,  and  hade 
them  tremble  at  his  word.  The  an- 
swer so  iiritaLcd  one  of  ilie  justices 
named  Bennet,  that  he  retaltaled  with 
the  term  Quaker,  a  word  which, 
muttered  in  anger,  quickly  became  his- 
torical. But  Fox  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. Falling  upon  his  knees  he  began 
to  i)niy  jiloLul  for  the  offender.  This  so 
maddened  Bonnet  that  he  sprang  from 
his  seat  and,  running  across  the  couri- 
liouftc,  struck  hin^  where  he  knelt. 
Having  thus  esLahlUbod  their  respect 
for  liiw,  the  bench  proceeded  to  com- 
mit the  prisoner  for  blasphemy.  Thero 
was,  however,  considerably  more  force 
in  the  blow  Ihan  in  the  charge.  And 
the  mngislrates,  having  got  him  in 
prison,  seem  to  have  beconjc  sensible 
of  their  error.  They  accordingly  found 
means  to  approach  him  with  a  view  to 
conniving  at  his  escape.  But  they  had 
niisiakcn  their  man.  Fox,  who  after- 
wards declined  a  pardon  from  the  king 
for  an  offence  of  which  he  had  held 
himself  innocent,  was  not  likely  to  be 
guilty  of  playing  into  Ihc  hands  of  so 
shallow  a  crenturo  as  Bennot.  In  the 
prison  therefore  he  reniained  until  the 
moment  of  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
when,  the  Parliament  being  in  want  of 
men,  the  justices  bethought  them  of  a 
new  idea,  and  sending  for  liim  ten- 
dered him  |)rcss-money,  and  would 
have  made  him  a  soldier.  The  action 
of  course  was  persecution  in  its  most 
naked  form,  but  Fox's  refusal  supplied 
an  apjiarently  legal  excu.se  for  a  further 
term  of  imprisonment.  How  long  the 
game  would  have  gone  on  it  is  imi)os- 
siMe  to  say.  There  were  those  who 
thought  that  it  was  the  iuleutiou  of  the 
powers  to  make  an  end  of  him  ;  a 
result  which  in  the  days  of  prison  fever 
might  not  have  been  long  delayed. 
Fox,  however,  was  under  no  such  a^ 
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preliension.     He  was  perfectly  saiisfled 

Ibat  he  was  Uiu  Bpecial  cure  of  the 
Almii;ht}\  iiiul  Uiai  in  Lbe  appolutcd 
season  ivU  wimUl  be  well.  Acconliugly 
he  cnliuly  uuiumiuHjs  thai,  towards  Lbc 
ch^^e  of  1651,  it  plciised  God  to  visit 
the  towu  with  n  pe»tiluace,  which  so 
itlnrnied  hia  persecutors  that  they 
llirew  opeQ  the  doors  of  his  priifon. 
He  hud  heeu  iu  gaol  just  ou  twelve 
moiuhs. 

Fur  ilie  next  few  yeare  he  roamed 
about  the  uortlicrn  couuties,  addiug  to 
the  uunibera  ;iud  stirring  up  the  zeal  of 
bis  followei-s.  It  was  a  lime  of  fearful 
hardship  endured  with  Hingulur  forti- 
tude and  guullcucss.  lloumled  by 
minislers  of  all  denoniiuatious  who 
feared  comparison  with  his  saintliucss  ; 
atoned  and  beaten  by  savage  mobH  ; 
mocked  even  by  the  Uttle  ehildreu 
taught  to  jeer  at  the  maa  iu  leather 
breeches  ;  sometimes  iu  prison,  never 
knowiug  a  home  ;  drirou  from  door  to 
door,  and  refused  even  food  or  shelter  ; 
8lee]nn;u;  in  winter  in  the  deep  snow  in 
the  liekitf,  luui  in  suminer  fainting  from 
heal  and  exhaustion,  forced  to  lap  the 
green  water  iu  the  ditches,  but  never 
faltering,  never  munnuiing,  never 
doubting,  he  held  on  his  way.  Until  at 
la:it ,  one  g rey  morn i n;^  i n  1  (>54r,  lonk 
oveiniixht  by  the  Ironsides  from  a 
Friends^  meeting  at  Whetstone^  be 
knelt  by  the  bedside  of  llacker,  the 
]*egicide,  iu  Leicester,  and  learned  that 
he  was  to  be  sent  Iu  London,  charged 
with  plotting  against  the  Protector. 

Eaily  one  morning,  a  few  weeks 
later,  Fox  presenii^l  himself  under 
osct  >rt  at  Whitehall  The  Trotec  tor 
WKK  not  yet  giving  audience,  but  the 
prisoner  was  permitted  to  ascend  to  his 
apartments,  lie  found  Cromwell  par- 
tially dressed,  and,  having  saluted  Iiim 
with  lbe  wortis,  ''  Peace  be  to  this 
house,"  planted  himself  before  him 
ftnd  plunged  straightway  into  an  exhor- 
tation upon  gwlly  living.  Cromwell 
listened  to  him  i)atiently,  drew  him  on 
to  speak  of  general  religious  topics,  and 
then,  brushing  aside  nil  theological  dif* 
ference,  asked  him  point  blank  why  ho 
must  he  always  quarrelling  with  the 
ministers.     The  Question,  coming  from 


the  man  who,  with  his  hat  on  his  head, 

and  bis  Ironsides  at  his  heels,  had 
stalked  up  the  nave  at  Ely  and  roughly 
bid<len  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hitch  to  "Leave 
ufC  that  fooling  and  comu  down,"  wa«  a 
curious  one  and  touched  Fox  to  the 
quick.  Ever  since  he  had  had  it 
opened  to  him  that  the  universities 
were  not  the  royal  road  lo  heaven,  his 
contempt  for  their  gi-aduutes  hud  been 
gathering  force.  He  hiunched  out  into 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  whole  brood, 
men  he  declared  who  ''preached  for 
lilthy  lucre,  and  for  hire,  who  divined 
for  money,  aud  were  covetous  and 
greedy.''  Then,  noticing  that  the 
room  was  tilliug  with  people,  he  cea&ed 
suddenly,  and  stood  back.  As  he  did 
so  Cromwell  sprang  up  :ind  seized  Itis 
hand  :  "Come  again  to  my  house,''  he 
cried,  "for  if  thou  and  I  were  but  im 
hour  a  day  together,  we  should  be 
nearer  one  to  the  other."  Thus  they 
parted,  and  as  he  descended  the  ataira 
ho  learned  that  it  was  Cromwell's  wish 
llLUt  he  should  dine  in  the  great  hatl 
with  the  liouiiehold.  Sternly  and  some- 
what surlily,  lie  declined.  "Let  the 
Protector  know,"  said  he,  "  that  I  will 
not  cat  of  his  meat  or  drink  of  hift 
drink."  The  reply  raised  him  even 
higher  in  Cromwell's  estinmtion. 
'*Now,"  cried  he,  in  a  sentence  which 
showed  ho\v  much  in  ucconl  he  was 
with  Fox's  3trictui*es  on  the  ministers, 
"  now  I  see  that  there  is  a  people  risen 
that  I  cannot  win  either  with  gifts, 
honors,  offices,  or  places  ;  but  all  other 
sects  and  people  I  can." 

The  two  men  met  occasionally  after 
that.  One  day  Fox,  riding  into  towu 
from  Kingston,  caught  tsight  of  Croni- 
well's  coach  near  Hyde  Paik,  and 
pushed  towards  it.  The  guards  would 
have  driven  him  back,  but  the  Pro- 
tector recognized  Iiim,  aud  shouted  lo 
them  to  let  him  pass.  The  two  men 
talketl  toyetber  earnestly  till  they 
leached  St.  James's,  when  they  parttvt 
with  a  promise  from  Fox  to  altend  next 
day  at  Whitehall,  "  I  can  give  you 
good  news,"  laughed  the  Proteclor  to 
one  of  his  wifeVs  maids  as  he  entered 
the  palace ;  *'  Mr.  Fox  is  come  to 
town."     When  they  met  next  day  the 
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rn  old  warrior  waa  in  cue  of  those 
Inyful  niooils  into  whicli,  as  troubles 
tlnckeiied  ubuul  luiu,  he  leas  nnd  less 
frcquoHlly  hipHcd.  SoaLed  carelessly 
upon  llie  edije  of  a  table  he  biuitereii 
the  Quaker  uueeasin;;ly,  and  disiui^^sed 
hhn  with  the   hiughiiiij,  but  extremely 

iue  redecLiou  that  his  self-sati»factiiHi 
!DS  by  no  incan.s  the  least  part  of  bint. 
.  year  or  so  biter  Fox*  saw  him  for 
le  labi  time,  lie  met  liuu  riding' ii.Uo 
Hampton.  '*  Before  I  came  to  iiim," 
Le  writcS)  ^'aa  he  rode  at  the  huad  of 
Life  Guards,  I  saw  and  felt  a  waft 
death  go  forth  ugaitml  him/'  A  few 
ghts  later,  while  a  tcrrihc  storm  was 
iug  over  London,  tlio  strong  spirit 
sed  away.  Fox  had  lost  a  sincere 
id  a  powerful  friend. 
IL  w:vs  during  this  residence  of  Fox 
I  Lou<lon  that  he  became  involved  in 
lal  extraordinary  conlrovcisy  with 
igard  to  which  he  is  so  eloqueiiUy 
lent  in  his  journal.  While  he  had 
ecu  tramping  tlie  moors  aiid  dimbin;; 
le  hills  of  Yorkshire  and  of  L'nmber- 
nd,  a  half-mnd  tiutor,  by  name  Ludo- 
jck  Muggleton,  had  been  hiiuntini; 
Le  taverns  and  alleys  about  Old  Si. 
ftuPa,  proelaimiu*^  a  revelation 
rolved  partly  from  a  study  of  the 
ystienl  efFu?*ioii!*  of  tlioae  quaint 
reamers  Jae<d)  ItofinH;  nnd  Ilims  Kek- 
U*t,  and  partly  froui  bi^i  own  ciazy 
in.  Tbo  nnivL'iKc,  he  roundly  de- 
red,  was  jjdveiiif'ij  tiy  a  di'ity  tr.in.s- 
ireut  as  crystal  and  in  lieiiibt  ju^l  mix 
feet,  whose  vicere^ent  upon  earth  lit!, 
lidowick,  was.  Like  all  tbe  jiopului" 
cologiuMH  of  the  day,  to  whom  Fox 
ft  so  markedly  opposed,  he  relied  for 
elylism  upon  the  reahly  of  the 
mes  of  hell.  Indeed,  he  naively  ad- 
tted  that  bis  own  conveii*ion  was 
ought,  not  so  much  by  a  d<'sii-c*  to  be 
Vcd,  as  because  he  was  not  mimled  to 
'ie  damned.  The  apoKileuhip  of  such 
as  chose  to  seek  him  out  he  aeeepted 
without  emotion  ;  the  strictures  of  »ttt'b 
as  dared  to  difTi*r  from  him  he  met  with 
vish  sentences  of  damnation.  Tbat 
ch  colossal  folly  should  have  survived 
a  concrete  form  down  to  our  own 
is  remarkable  enough  ;  that  il 
one  time  should  have   assumed  so 


serious  a  complexion  as  to  threaten 
tlie  very  existence  of  Quakerism,  is 
perhaps  inure  remarkable  still.  The 
leaders  of  the  Rjintei-s  had  already 
capiLubiled  unconditionally  to  Muggle- 
ton,  when  the  defection  of  some  weaker 
Friends  warned  Fox  that  the  struggle 
could  no  longer  be  avoided.  A  great 
del)ale  wits  Iteld  at  a  hall  in  Knstcheap 
ami,  whoever  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, Fox  bad  the  worst  of  the  vote. 
Mui^gleton  left  the  meeting  in  tiiumph, 
having  publicly  pronounced  sentence 
of  damnation  on  Fox.  Thenceforth  he 
never  showed  for  his  opponents  luiy- 
lliing  except  the  cool  contempt  of  as- 
sured mastery.  Fox  however  was  not 
to  be  disposed  of  by  mere  vaporing. 
He  was  fashioned  in  a  very  different 
clay  from  the  lunatics  aud  tipplers 
whom  Mu^;^leli>n  had  so  often  fright- 
ened into  their  graves.  He  continued 
the  conlebl  through  the  medium  of 
pau][dileus  with  a  bitterness  suspi- 
ciously akin  to  weakness,  aud  only 
retired  from  it  when  he  found,  in 
Fenn  and  Farnswortb,  men  even  betr 
tcr  etiual  to  cope  with  the  raultiLudi- 
nou8  vituperation  of  his  rival,  n)en  who 
certainly  did  not  apply  the  doctrine  of 
Mon-rcsisianee  to  their  polemical  writ- 
iiigsj,  but  who  gave  hack  curee  for  curse 
u  ilh  nsumishing  fecundity. 

The  ineitlcnt  is  one  on  which,  for 
(djvions  reasons,  Fox's  extreme  admir- 
ers 1 1  a ve  p  re  f  e  rred  to  keep  s  i  le  nee , 
And  iudee<I  il  is  pleasant  to  turn  from 
llie  sortlid  squabble,  and  to  follow  him 
out  from  the  hum  and  roar  of  Lqndon 
streets  upon  his  crusade  agidnst  the 
llcMh  and  the  devil  ;  to  watch  his  exer- 
tions for  geitini;  the  children  of  the 
street  taught  trades  ;  to  listen  to  his 
voice,  two  full  centuries  before  its  lime, 
denounciui;  the  ferocity  of  the  penal 
code  ;  and  to  bear  him  pleading  with 
FarliamenL  and  with  king  for  complete 
religious  toleration.  In  Loudon  he 
had  been  under  the  protection  of  Crom- 
well ;  in  the  west  country  ho  had  to 
deal  with  Deshorough,  a  person  with 
no  poetry  In  his  composition.  Brought 
»]>  before  the  lord  chief  justice,  he 
doclinei!  to  remove  his  hat,  on  the 
grounds  that  to  make  obeisance  to  man 
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Wait  H^ainst  the  Inw  of  Goti  and  Ihc 
con«liluLioii  of  the  country.  "  Come," 
^ric.tl  thfi  jutlge,  **  where  had  lliey  hats 
from  Moses  lo  Daniel  ?  Come,  nnswei* 
ine  ;  I  have  you  f:ial  now."  •*  The 
three  cliildren,"  relurnotl  Fox,  '*  were 
casL  into  the  Hery  furnace  willt  Ihuir 
hats  on."  He  waa  pruniplly  cimmiiUed 
to  Lituuceslon  yaul  Inr  e<niU'in]it.  His 
goalev  wuaa  thief  brande<[  in  the  li:iiiil  : 
hi»  cell  a  liole  in  the  old  keep,  tw*i 
iiK'hes  deep  hi  uo/.ing  Hlimc.so  uui^^omu 
llnu  he  wnfl  f(H*oed  to  bum  Ihs*.  rttravv 
thrown  to  him  as  beddinij^i  to  a\'uid 
being  poiijuned.  At  the  end  of  nine 
weeks  lie  was  released,  still  contuma- 
cious. Utile  woutler  ihaL  llu;;li  I'eters 
lohJ  CromweU  that  if  the  governnifru 
wished  lo  convert  Kni^land  to  Quaker- 
ifinif  tliey  were  gtnnt;  the  way  to  do  il. 

Fox-s  firMt  act  on  liis  release  was  to 
preach  deJianlU  in  thu  streets  of  Laun- 
ceatOH.  Thi'n  he  set  out  to  visit  the 
Friends  throughout  the  country.  He 
rode  by  Exeter  lt»  Bristol,  and  crossing 
the  Severn  came  to  Cardiff.  For 
weeks,  attended  by  one  faithful  fol- 
lower, Jotui  ap  John,  lie  wandci'tMl 
among  the  Welsh  hills,  enduring  in- 
credible privation  and  often  barely  es- 
caping with  his  life.  Pressing  steadily 
north  he  reached  Liverpool,  whose 
miles  of  docks  and  forests  of  chimneys 
were  then  represented  by  a  little  sea- 
port of  four  thousand  souls.  Passing 
through  Manchester,  whose  warelionses 
were  already  liiUng  with  the  cotton 
bales  of  Smyrna,  ho  entered  Cumber- 
laud,  the  scene  of  his  cjirlifi-  struggle 
with  that  potent  sheriff  Wilfred  Law- 
son.  From  whence,  taking  willi  him 
one  Robert  AViddei'S,  '^  a  thundering 
man  against  hypocrisy  and  deceit."  he 
climbed  through  the  Cheviots  into  Scot- 
land, Upon  Scotland  Fox  si;eins  to 
have  made  no  impression  whatever. 
He  wa.<*  not  persecuted  ;  he  was  simply 
igDoreil.  The  Council,  it  is  true,  at 
last  ordered  him  to  cross  the  border 
withm  seven  days,  hut  they  appear  to 
have  pennillcd  him  to  construe  the 
seven  pretty  elastically.  Tlie  people, 
still  under  the  •*pell  of  the  hideous 
eschfttology  of  Knox  and  Calvin,  were 
little  iu  the  humor  to  listen  to  the  doc- 


trine of  perfection.  At  Stirling  the 
townsfolk  attended  a  hoi'se-  race  in 
jireferetice  to  his  sermon.  In  the 
whole  gieal  city  of  Glasgow  he  could 
not  muster  an  audience  of  one.  Even 
ill  K(linbui-gh,  wher*?  the  Lord  blinded 
the  sentries  lo  enable  him  to  pass  the 
gates,  he  was  oidy  indifferently  suc- 
ce.s-ifnl.  At  Johnstone  ho  wjis  seized 
gently  but  lirmiy,  and  put  across  the 
river.  Jt  was  in  vain  that  on  market- 
days  he  took  his  stand  bcneatli  the  vil- 
lage cross  ;  the  populace  took  no  notice 
of  liim.  not  so  niucli  as  to  throw  a  car- 
rot at  him.  Still  there  were  times 
whoii  his  earnestness  tltawed  the  frost 
of  hiM  unwilling  listeners,  and  the  ilocp 
nririhern  nature  onswered  hack  in  un- 
expected sympathy.  These,  however, 
were  the  exceptions.  The  Scolcli,  he 
declares,  ^'  being  a  dark  and  carnal 
people^  gave  little  l»ced  ;  but  the  hus- 
bauclmnn  is  to  wait  in  patience."  Com- 
forted with  that  he  cn^ssed  the  Tweed 
at  Berwick,  and  rotle  south  again. 

Fox  aiTived  in  London  during  the 
last  days  of  the  Protectorate,  He  wiis 
there  when  Thomas  Aldam,  despairing 
at  Cromu'elTb  indifference  to  the  perse- 
culiun  of  the  Friends,  took  off  his  cap 
at  WlitteliaU  and,  having  rent  it  in 
pieces  iu  the  approved  biblical  manner, 
ciust  the  pieces  at  the  Protector's  feet, 
with  the  words,  "So  shall  thy  gov- 
ernment he  rent  from  iheu  and  thy 
bouse."  No  doubt  Fox  honestly  be- 
lieved that  the  pru]>hecy  was  fulHIlcd 
in  the  Restoration,  just  as  Muggluton, 
after  having  admontslied  one  of  hi» 
disciples  for  taking  upon  himself  to 
damn  a  dozen  old  sc*>ffer3,  remarked 
parenthetically,  '"  Not  but  tliat  I  do 
I  believe  they  will  all  be  damned."  A 
habit  of  noting  only  the  results  wliich 
Hi  is  nu  indiscretion  common  to  all 
fanatics.  Fox  himself  never  omits  lo 
add  to  the  tale  of  those  who,  like  **  Old 
[Weston's  wife,"  came  to  an  untimely 
end  after  making  light  of  him.  At  Uia 
same  time,  if  the  sum  of  thoso  who 
jeered  and  were  cut  off  could  be  de- 
ducted from  the  sum  of  those  who 
jeered  with  impunity,  the  death-rale 
would  probably  be  found  lo  have  rc- 
iiiainei)  sialiunary.     The  Quakers,  how* 
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ever,  gained  little  by  Monk's  ac:lioti. 
II'  lUe  oath  of  nbjuruiiun,  in  Lho  haiuls 
of  the  CoiuQion  wealth  judi^es,  h:i(l 
px'oved  a  whip,  the  oath  ol  fuprenmcy, 
in  the.  hands  of  Iho.se  of  the  king, 
quickly  developed  into  a  -scorpion.  If 
lie  taunted  them  with  th(iir  Biihsei- 
viency  to  the  Proteclor,  thoy  tcinlercd 
him  the  oath  ;  if  he  claimed  llic  pio- 
teciioa  of  the  Declaration  of  Brudu, 
ihey  tendered  him  the  oath  ;  even 
when  he  had  walked  strait^ht  llirou«^li 
the  flaws  of  the  iniliclment,  they  fell 
buck  on  the  oaili.  '*•  You  shall  have 
the  law,"  cried  one  of  Ihcm  furiously, 
when  he  had  beeu  beaten  hopeleuHJy 
in  open  court  at  his  own  trade.  *'  You 
are  acquitted  on  the  charge.  Now 
tender  him  tlie  oalli.''  U  was  in  vain 
he  protested  unceasingly  ajpiinsl  being 
orilered  to  swear  on  a  book  that  for- 
bade swearing.  The  judges  renmined 
obdurate  ;  and  he  continued  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  country  gaols  with  in- 
creasing velocity. 

When  the  king  had  been  some  tiijie 
Tears  upon  the  throne  Fok  delcrnuned 
to  visit  the  Friends  in  Ireland.  At  the 
first  bluah  there  is  something  .'ilmost 
comical  at  the  idea  of  an  IrJHlimaii  in 
Quaker  habiliments.  These,  however, 
to  whom  Fox  turned  were  not  so  much 
the  Celtic  Catholics  as  the  Pre.«diyle- 
riau  Plantera  of  the  Pale.  Sailing  from 
Liverpool  he  laiRled  at  Dublin,  wliere 
**  the  earth  and  air  smell,"  he  thought, 
•*  with  the  corruption  of  the  nation." 
His  first  act  was  characteristic.  He 
issued  a  challenge  to  all  the  priests  to 
public  dispuuition.  The  years  follow- 
ing the  storm  of  Drogheda  were,  how- 
ever, not  the  time  at  which  one  wonhl 
naturally  have  expected  to  ilnd  Home 
active.  No  answers,  save  a  few  sav- 
age mutterings,  came  to  his  propuHal  ; 
And  he  was  able  to  take  a  blortdless 
triumph  in  a  (h>cument  in  whk*lL  he 
compared  them  disndvantageously  with 
the  priests  of  Baal,  wlio  indeed  *'  liied 
their  wooden  goti,"  while  the  OuHiolJcs 
dare  venture  nothing  with  theirs  nf 
bread  and  wine.  The  PreHhyteriaiis, 
however,  proved  of  louwhor  fihro.    The 

yor  of  Cork  put  the  soldiers  on  his 
k ;    and   it  was  with    considei-able 


dithculty  LhaL  he  was  able  to  hold  the 
meetings  which  he  declares  were  abun- 
dantly blessed.  After  a  short  stay  he 
returned  to  Dublin,  whence  ho  sailed 
amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Friends, 
who  followed  him  to  sea  in  their  little 
l>oat,s,  **  at  least,  a  league,  though  not 
without  danger." 

The  year  of  Fox's  return  to  Eugland 
is  memorable  as  the  date  of  the  solitary 
action  of  his  career  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  considered  his  personal  feel- 
ings. Seventeen  years  previously  ho 
had  made  the  acquaintance,  in  the 
Lake  country,  of  Judge  Fell  and  his 
wife  Margaret.  They  hiul  been  among 
his  earliest  converts  and  had  stood 
nobly  by  him  in  the  storm  of  obloquy 
and  pet^cculiou  which  had  thfti  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  him.  U[>oii  the 
death  of  her  hushanil,  which  occurred 
shortly  after,  Margaret  had  thrown 
lierself  actively  into  the  work  of  propa- 
gation, and  had  bravely  borne  her  load 
of  imprisonment  and  revilemeul.  S!»e 
had  stood  ujion  more  than  one  occasion 
between  Fox  and  his  tornientora,  and 
it  was  to  her  personal  intercession  willi 
the  king  that  the  Qunkei*d  owc<l  such 
little  freedom  as  they  had.  If  some- 
thing warmer  thau  friendbliip  had  not 
gn)wn  up  between  the  two  it  would 
have  been  slninge.  Their  marriage, 
which  took  place  now  in  Bristol,  was 
the  product  of  many  years  of  comrade- 
ship in  trial.  It  was  one  on  both  sides 
of  purest  atfeclion  ;  and  Fox^a  lettere 
lo  his'* dear  heart,"  though  they  are 
neither  immerous  nor  lengthy,  strike  a 
new  note  of  tenderness.  But  their 
happiness  was  not  long  undisturbed  ; 
wilhiu  a  few  weeks  they  were  both 
prisoners  in  distant  gaols  for  con* 
science*  sake. 

By  this  lime  the  Quakers  wore  be- 
ginning to  push  their  peculiar  leneta 
beyoiiil  their  native  shores.  They  had 
overrun  Holland,  that  ancient  homo  of 
religious  freedom  ;  they  were  setllers 
in  the  great  trading  cities  of  the  north 
Gerraan  seaboard  ;  they  lay  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition  at  Malta,  and 
were  seen  in  Ihe  bazaars  of  Alexan- 
dria;  they  were  to  be  found  on  tlic 
plftut-ations    of    the  West   Indian  Isl- 
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amis,  aud  upon  the  cIcnrnQces  of  the 
North  Americau  colonics  ;  ami  they 
even  talked  of  carrying  the  Lrulh  to  Ihu 
raaudnriiis  of  Ciiniou.  Fox  was  uo 
lougur  young  ;  the  leiTible  h:u'd»hip8 
he  had  eudureil  had  iiiailu  him  preiiui- 
turely  old;  bul  with  ind^jni liable  cour- 
age he  dctoniiintid  Lo  cioas  Ihu  8uh»  li* 
take  hia  part  in  the  orusiule. 

Ou  thu  l3tU  of  Juiiti,  1G71,  he  sailed 
from  (Iravcaend  aboni*d  llie  IndiisLiy. 
The  same  eveniug  Ihey  hove  to  off 
Dcid  to  laud  the  friends  of  Lhe  passen- 
gers, among  ihem  Fox's  wife.  The 
voyage  proved  anything  huL  a  i)leasure- 
party.  The  vessel  Look  eight  inches  of 
water  an  hour,  and  from  the  start  the 
passengers  were  forced  to  join  the  crew 
at  the  puiups  ;  three  weeks  out  from 
London  Uiey  were  chased  by  a  Saliee 
pirate,  and  otdy  avoided  capture  owint; 
to  a  dark  uii;ht  aud  a  fresh  gfile.  At 
lasi,  after  a  voyage  of  just  under  two 
mouths,  they  mude  Barbadoes,  ami 
dropped  auehoriu  Carlisle  ]iay.  Three 
months  later  they  a^in  took  ship,  and 
after  touching  at  Jamaica,  landed  iu 
Maryland.  Fox  remained  iu  Araoiica 
a  little  over  two  years.  Duriui?  lliat 
time,  though  iu  the  weakest  heallh^  lie 
managed  lo  make  his  way  tlirou;;h  the 
miles  of  forest  and  pniiric  that  hedi^cd 
round  the  Englisli  colonies  from  Caro- 
Uua  to  Rhode  Island.  The  spasm  of 
persecution  which  had  driveu  Williams 
out  of  lhe  Bay  State,  and  built  the  gal- 
lows of  the  Sidcm  witches,  ha<l  spent 
itself.  Fox  was  received  eveiywhere 
with  kindness  and  with  affection  ;  even 
the  nci^ocs  and  the  Indians  listened  to 
him  with  attention  and  respect.  One 
couhl  wish  that  he  had  spoken  out  with 
all  the  might  tliat  was  in  him  against 
the  growing  curse  of  slavery  ;  had  he 
done  so  he  might  have  saved  his  enusc 
ia  America  from  the  sbijn  of  an  indel- 
ible disgrace.  As  it  was,  ho  contented 
himself  with  pleading  for  a  mora  hu- 
mane  and  generous  regime,  with  tlie 
result  that  when  King  Cotton  raised 
hia  ugly  head  the  Quakers  marched 
hand  in  hand  with  their  neighbors  into 
the  abyss.  In  March,  1673,  he  sailed 
from  Pnttnxen  and  landed  after  a  rough 
but  favorable  voyage  at  Bristol. 


For  thirteen  yeara  after  his  return 
from  America  Fox  lived  Lo  labor  iu  l!ie 
vineyard.  To  tell  the  sloiy  of  that 
time  would  be  but  to  traverse  the  old 
giiiund  tjguin.  To  the  last  he  never 
luul  a  liumu  ;  he  spent  his  days  wan- 
dering from  city  lo  hamlet  and  from 
shuie  lo  shore  upou  his  Master^s  busi- 
ness ;  twice  he  visited  Holland  and 
the  North  German  seaboard  ;  at  lime.H 
he  still  found  himself  in  the  dock  and 
in  Lhe  giu)l,  ihoogh  the  persecution  in 
its  more  spiteful  phase  had  died  with 
Charles,  for  James,  in  his  des]>erate 
effurt  to  win  England  for  Lhe  jKipe, 
made  a  useless  bid  for  the  support  of 
Lhu  (Quakers.  Iu  his  sixty-sixth  year, 
thougli  very  feeble,  he  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  inlo  the  ^cr^fit  battle  for 
toleration  ;  and  crawled  down  day  after 
day  from  his  lodgings  to  Westminster 
Hall,  to  argue  with  the  members  in 
favor  of  nudiing  the  act  "comprehen- 
sive and  effectual." 

The  end  was  now  iu  sight.  The  long 
days  in  the  saddle,  the  nights  siMjnt 
under  the  open  sky  in  rain  and  snow, 
the  months  of  weary  lingering  in  felid 
prisons,  had  broken  his  onee  magnif- 
icuut  constitution.  On  the  lllh  of 
November,  IGDO,  he  preached  f8r  the 
last  lime  with  more  than  wonted  fire 
and  directness  in  the  old  meeliug-hoitse 
in  Gracechurch  Street,  As  he  came 
out  he  eomplaiued  that  he  felt  the  cohl 
strike  at  his  heart.  He  went  home  and 
lay  down  never  lo  rise  again.  '*  All  is 
well,  though  I  am  weak  in  body,"  he 
said  to  the  Friends  who  gathered  about 
his  bedside;  '*yet  the  power  of  tlKt 
Lord  is  over  all,  and  over  death  itself." 
Two  days  later  lie  passed  away  iu  per- 
fect peace  and  contentment.  lie  wa* 
laid  to  rest  in  the  Friends'  burial- 
ground  near  Bunhill  Fields. 

The  exact  i>osition  of  his  grave  lui» 
long  since  been  forgotten,  though  a 
mo4iern  atone  marks  its  conjectured 
site.  As  a  memorial  that  plain  slnh  i» 
amply  sufticieut ;  anything  more  costly 
one  feels  would  be  iucongruous.  His 
true  monument  is  the  labors,  for  twc» 
centuries,  of  Quaker  men  and  women  ; 
in  the  figure  of  Penu  carrying  through 
the  American  continent  the  fiery  crosd 
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of  complete  toleration,  in  the  story  of 
the  devoted  labora  of  Klizabeth  Fry, 
and  in  the  echo  of  the  stalely  eloquence 
of  Brijjhl.  It  may  be  said  that  Fox's 
successors  were  greater  than  himself  ; 
and  no  doubt  they  possessed  giflid,  ns 
they  possessed  opportunities,  whiuh 
were  denied  to  !nni ;  but  tlxey  couhl  not 
one  of  them  have  done  his  work.  Ciii- 
Ijle  could  Hnd  for  him,  in  all  hintory^ 
but  one  peer,  the  philosopher  Diogenes. 
"  Great,  truly,  was  that  Tub  ;  a  temple 
from  which  man's  dignity  and  divinity 
were  acorufuUy  preached  abroad  ;  but 
greater  is  llic  Leather  Hull,  for  tlie 
same  sermon  was  preached  there,  and 
not  in  Scorn  but  in  Love.'* 

^K       BT  IXLLIAS  CAMPBELl^  UAVIOSON. 

To  every  life  theru  comes  il5  con- 
summation of  bliMs  —  the  very  crown- 
ing and  pinnacle  of  well-being  ;  looking 
hack  at  which,  'twixt  smiles  and  leai-s, 
we  say,  with  yearning  and  regretful 
heart,   *''AhI   then,  at  lea^t,  for  how- 

IBver  brief  a  space,  I  was  perfectly 
happy." 
That  consummation  wm^  mine  one 
radiant  <biy  in  June,  as  I  walked  over 
the  springing  heather  on  Aulus  Moor 
I       with  Harry  Curzou. 

For  we  had  been  engagetl  three  days 
—  three  golden  days  snatched  from 
Pnradise  ;  but  it  was  only  the  uigtiL 
before  that  my  dear  old  father  gave  Ins 
careful  consent,  and  this  was  our  very 
first  walk  together  as  openly  declared 
lovers. 

What  a  walk  it  was  I     Far  off,  be- 
yond the   verge  of   fartliest   moorland, 
■  tiie  burnished  tine  of  sea  gleamed  tiku 
a  band  of  molten  gold.     Overhead,  the 
piled-up  lianks  of  cloud  hud  u  lining  of 
^— lurid   pink,  and  huiig  heavily  against 
^■thcir  background  of  liquid  blue.     There 
^■"waa  a  atorm  coming  ;    hut   what  is  a 
tbuDdcr-Blorm  when  you've  just  prom- 
ised  to  marry  the  man  you  lovo  with 
all  your  whole  heart  ? 

Harry  carried  the  basket.  I  was 
taking  some  of  mnumia's  fnmoiis  Knuil 


soup  to  i>oor  old  "Widow  Reynolds, — 
and  we  walked,  —  well,  as  close  to- 
gether as  people  might  be  excused  for 
doing,  uudur  the  circumstances.  We 
had  such  a  lot  to  talk  about  [  ^the  day 
we  tirst  met,  just  two  months  ago,  nt 
the  regimental  sports,  and  how  Harry 
fell  in  love  at  (irsl  siglit  —  or  so  lie 
vowed  —  and  felt  like  knocking  down 
Captain  Trevor  when  he  reached  me 
first  with  a  strawberry  ice,  and  ran  for 
the  cream  for  my  tea.  I  felt  ratJier 
grieved,  after  this,  to  confess  that  I 
hadnH  noticed  Harry  a  bit  that  day  ; 
and  it  was  otdy  after  Sirs.  Jacob's 
tenuis,  ten  days  later,  when  he  walked 
homo  with  me,  and  carried  my  racquet 
and  shoes,  that  I  luul  (irst  began  to 
think  — to  wonder — lo  —  woU,  never 
mind ! 

The  clouds  haiJ  gathered  thicker  and 
blacker  as  we  reached  Mrs.  lloynolds's 
moss-grown,  thatched  cottage,  anil  we 
were  barely  inside  when  the  big  drops 
began  to  palter  down.  Privately,  I 
don't  think  Mrs.  Reynolds  felt  all  the 
regret  she  expressed  at  our  being 
caught  in  a  summer  shower,  for  she 
dearly  loved  a  little  gossip,  and  seldom 
had  a  chance  to  indulge  her  tastes  in 
this  lonely  looalily,  where  the  currier 
only  passed  twice  a  week,  and  her 
nearest  neighbor  lived  a  mile  away, 
across  a  very  unsafe  ford. 

1  had  to  answer  no  end  of  inquiries 
as  to  the  pliysical  well-being  of  all  my 
family  and  relatives  to  the  remotest  de- 
gree, and  tell  her  six  distinct  times 
that  I  was  quite  free,  myself,  from  all 
ho<lily  inHrmity,  before  she  was  content 
to  k't  the  conversation  lake  a  more 
general  cbnrnctcr. 

"  Aud  how''»  the  new  liouscmaid 
doin'  ?"  was  her  next  question,  after  I 
had  snccccdcd  in  artfully  leading  her 
from  more  personal  topics,  in  dread 
lest  she  should  begin  researches  of  an 
embarrassing  nature  into  Harry's  anil 
my  relations  towards  each  other. 
^^Doin'  well,  Is  she?  Well,  well  — 
Fm  main  glad  to  hear  it.  I  must  say  I 
never  much  expected  it.  '  Laws,*  saya 
I,  '  what  can  you  look  for  in  a  wench 
named  Pinnick  ?'  Butter  doii*t  come 
from  Inrd  —  now  do  it  7  " 
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'*  Perhaps  uol,"  saul  I,  uol  wishiug 
to  commit  myself  over  even  whiU 
tK^emed  aii  cvkluut  cuough  proposition. 
'*  But  Pinuirk  isnH  such  a  bad  iiimie, 
Mrs.  ileyuolds — not  very  pretty,  per- 
liAps  ;  but  Lhnl  tloesin  much  matter." 

"Matter?  Not  a  farlhiiiif,  miss,  as 
to  buauly  ;  but  a  dual  of  matter  otiiei* 
ways.  Never  did  I  know  a  Pinnick 
that  hiubrt  a  bad  stniin.  There  wi\s 
Job  Piuuick.  the  shccp-atealcr,  na  wna 
hanged  on  the  moor  here  by  the  head- 
at<}ne  cross  when  t  was  a  gell  ;  ancl 
Hannah  Copley,  as  was  a  Pinnick 
befoi*e  she  raarned,  and  poisoned  her 
huMband  after;  and  them  two  Pinnicks 
as  Uved  neighbors  to  mo  at  the  Jews' 
Camp,  and  «o1d  theyselves  to  the  Old 
One." 

"  Really  !  ^'  said  Harry,  who,  perclicd 
on  a  rush-boLtomed  chair,  and  ht>]dliig 
his  hat  in  tbat  attitude  of  instant  de- 
parture pefuliar  to  the  morning  caller, 
had  hitherto  been  engaged  in  medita- 
tive study  of  the  mourning  cards  with 
which  the  cottage  walls  were  lavishly 
decoi-ated  ;  ''  that  was  a  mild  thing  to 
do.  What  |»rice  did  they  get  —  any- 
thing worth  while  ?" 

The  widow  Keynohls  declined  to 
treat  the  subject  with  any  levity. 

''The  gentleman  may  believe  me,  or 
Ue  may  not  believe  me,"  she  remarked, 
with  deep  solemnity.  "What  1  went 
through  and  experienced  myself  I 
must  hold  with,  was  it  never  so. 
Which  I'll  tell  you,  Misa  Kitty,'^  she 
went  on,  turning  her  look  of  reproach 
from  Harry  to  me.  "And  your  own 
father  as  is  a  i-evorend  can  tell  you  as 
I  told  the  tale  to  him  the  ve.ry  same 
thirty  years  ago  come  Martium.w  — the 
ycjir  it  took  i)]:iee,  when  both  of  us  was 
a  deal  j'ouuger  than  to-day." 

l^u  afraid  I  did  not  hail  the  relation 
with  any  wild  joy  ;  but  that  appeared 
to  matter  little  to  Mrs.  Kcynolds,  whose 
cup  fdlts  rose  and  fell  as  her  head 
began  to  waggle  to  and  fro,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  her  narration. 

"  It  was  thirty  year  this  midsummer, 
and  I  hadu*t  long  been  a  widow  of  my 
fir.sl,  poor  Joe  Bowers,  as  likely  a  lad 
as  ever  walked  at  the  plough-tail.  I 
waa  a-livin'  theu  in  oue   of  them  two 


thatched  cottages  as  stood  just  inside 
the  Jews'  Camp,  a  mile  or  more  from 
here  —  you  may  see  the  pile  of  ruins 
now,  1  wouldu^t  have  livfid  in  a  dree 
spot  like  that,  let  alone  i*iiinicks  for 
neighbors  in  tlie  other  house,  only  pov- 
erty sends  strange  bedfellows,  as  the 
sayin'  is,  and  ttie  rent  was  low.  No- 
body had  a  good  word  for  they  Pin- 
nicks,  and  I  kept  myself  to  myself,  for 
there  was  slmngc  talcs  afloat.  Folks 
said  as  there'd  been  a  child  by  a  mar- 
riage afore — she  was  a  widow  when 
St'th  Pinnick  married  her  —  a  fine 
likely  little  chap  as  died  strange,  some- 
how ;  and  folks  fouglit  sby  of  Pinnick, 
as  was  a  surly  brute,  and  hedged  and 
ditched  for  Squire  Berthou.  Well, 
they  did  me  no  harm^  and  Pd  lived 
tlicre  three  months  or  more,  quiet 
otiough,  but  for  the  shrieks  and  cries 
when  Seth  c-aroe  home  o^  Saturday 
nights  from  the  Doncaster  Arms,  and 
had  it  out  o'  her  after,  when  all  at  once 
the  black  death  bi'oke  out  in  the  houses 
down  hy  the  stagnant  pool  betwixt  this 
aud  Aulus'  ford,  and  the  place  was  in  a 
panic.  Seth  Pinnick  had  been  drink- 
ing witli  some  of  they  men  from  down 
there,  nnd  the  next  thing  was,  he  and 
Sally  was  both  dawn  with  it  too.  Miss 
Kilty,  there  wasnH  a  soul  as  would  go 
anigh  their  cottage  ;  and  I  thinks, 
thinks  I,  *  I'm  a  lone  woman,  and  a 
neighbor  ;  and  if  the  Almighty  means 
mc  die,  PU  get  it  as  soon  livin'  next 
iloor  as  a-tending  them  ; '  so  I  went  in 
and  nursed  'cm  both. 

"  Laws,  my  dear !  it  was  as  bad  a 
time  as  ever  I  <Ii<l  see  !  Both  of  *em 
was  ravin'  out  of  their  heads  when  I 
got  in,  and  not  a  bit  or  drop  in  the 
house,  nor  a  soul  to  help  one.  My 
niece  Eliza  promised  to  come  up  every 
day  to  the  headstone  cross  and  bring 
me  a  basket  of  bread  and  such-like,  but 
save  for  that  I  didn't  sec  a  livin*  soul. 
I^ss  'n  two  days  Selh  died  —  he  was 
a'most  past  speech  when  I  went  in  — 
but  ho  slirieked  wild-like  without  stop- 
pin*  till  bis  breath  was  well-nigh  out  of 
liim,  and  all  his  strength.  Mercy  on 
us!  it  chilled  my  blood! — and  thai 
night  I  saw  Sally  w:is  goin'  too,  1*11 
never  forget  tliat  night    till   my  own 
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dcflth-bcd  comes  !  There  waa  a  storm 
OUUiitlv  —  mill  niktl  lliuiuler,  aiul  wttut 
enough  to  lifl  the  root;  auU  Ihcru  tliat 
poor  sinful  woman  biy,  ravin'  iin<l  mut- 
leriir  uaU  singiu'  —  enouyU  to  turn  you 
cold! 

'■  I  got  the   Book,  ami  I  sat  by  the 

chiniiiey-corner,  and  I  tried  to  read  — 

but  I  couldn't  see  a  line.      I  waa  well- 

ni«;]»   frightened   silly,   what   with   the 

^■Atorin  and   Sally.     ^Ul   at  once,  about 

^KpiiluighC,  she  fell  quite  still  iiud  huslied  ; 

^Bnd  then  all  ut  oiicu  she  began  to  speak 

^B>ut  struui;  and  clear. 

^V  "Miss    Kitty,   the   words  seemed  to 

^^Ias9  me  in  my  dread,  l>ut  as  sure  as  I 

sit  here   1  made  out,  while  my  leeth 

chattered,    and    I    shook   so   I    rieiirly 

droi)i)e(l  the  nishlisfht,  a  tale  that  struck 

me  dumb  with  horror.    It  was  all  about 

a    child  —  a    little    lad  —  and    aa    how 

Squire   Berthon   swore   he'd    have    no 

cliildrcD  in  tbcm  cottages  to  hurry  the 

inie  ;   and   as  how  Seth   came  liome 

id   told   her  as   he  wasn't  a-goin'  to 

»se  a  good  place  for  a  hraL's  Hake,  and 

lereM  be  a  wny  to  settle.     Then  there 

ime  something  about  starvin;::.  antl  a 

;rong   lad,   long  to  ilie  that  way,  and 

ieth  in  a  temper,  and  out  of  patience 

wait  —  and   a   black   mark   round   a 

Ihiu  little  neck  —  and  Imw  he'd  bound 

^^ier  bv  a  Jew's  shilliii'   never  to  tell. 

^Bfiss   Kitty,  my  child  !    I  fair  turned 

^Kck  with   fright.     Not  for  a  hundred 

^H)ound^  would  I  have  stopped  a  miimto 

■To. 


but  my  hnnd  shook  so  it  dropped  from 
ii,  nnd  fell  on  the  open  Book  instead. 
1  just  saw  as  how  it  was  a  Jew's  penny, 
and  not  a  real  shillin'  at  alt,  when 
11101*0  cnine  the  most  terrible  clap  of 
lliuiuler  as  ever  I  lieard — and  a  flash 
as  lilled  the  room.  Tliere  was  a  roar 
of  bricks  fallin*,  and  timbers  givin', 
and  a  smell  of  burnin*  and  sulphur. 
Sally  I'innick  gave  one  great  cry,  and 
fell  hack  dead  on  the  pillow  ;  and  as 
for  nie,  I  just  tore  out  o*  the  liouse, 
and  nni  through  the  i*ain  and  the  blast 
to  Dewsbnry,  three  mile  or  more  away. 
1  was  drenched  and  tore  and  sure  be- 
mired  as  ever  I  got  there  ;  hut  there  I 
found  shelter  and  a  roof  with  my  niece 
Elizabeth.  And  betimes,  next  morn,  I 
was  ashjimed  o'  my  fears,  in  the  sun- 
light, and  X  fared  back  to  do  the  last 
for  the  poor  dead  creature,  and  see  to 
my  own  empty  house.  Will  you  be- 
lieve, Miss  Kitty,  I  found  the  place  a 
heap  o^  bricks  andtimbui-s  ?  They  said 
the  Ughtniug  had  struek  the  ruof,  and 
the  gale  dhl  the  rest  ;  but  anyhow,  I 
made  way  to  creep  to  poor  Sally's  death- 
room,  and  that  was  not  bo  rent  as  the 
rest.  Only  the  bed,  and  she  in  it,  lay 
[)iled  with  bricks  from  the  chimney, 
iliat  you  couldn't  Bee  it.  '  Yet,'  thinks 
I,  '^lie  laid  u  chai*ge  on  me  with  ber 
last  words,  and  I'll  keep  it;'  so  I 
sought  for  that  Jew's  penny  high  and 
low.  They're  real  siller,  I  heard  Squire 
Berthon's  lady  say  once,  and  worth  a 
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onger  in  that  room  1  I  got  up  to  turn  mini ;  but  though  I  moved  the  sticks, 
and  fly,  never  hecdln*  the  stonn  and  |  and  lifted  the  rag  carpet — ay,  and 
the  wind  —  anywhere  out  of  that  place  'swept  out  the  room,  and  even  scoured 
of  blood  !  But  just  aa  I  stood  up  out  o*  I  it ;  nnd  peered  into  every  chink  and 
my  chair,  aa  it  might  be  just  so  as  l'm|crann>'  —  not  a  sign  of  that  bit  o' money 
doing  now,  Sally  flung  out  her  hand  j  saw  I  from  that  day' to  this.  No,  Miss 
nd  clutched  tight  hold  on  my  gown,  Kitty,  nor  ever  aliall  ;  for  if  ever  the 
nd  sat  up  sudden,  strong  and  straight,  i  Old  One  claimed  his  own,  he  came  and 
with  her  eyes  wide  open.  *  Mrs.  Bow-  |  fetched  away  tho  shiliiu*  she  bound 
ers,' she  says,  wild-like,  *  you're  a  good  I  her  soul  by,  that  blessed  midsummer 
woman,   I   doubt.     Take  this  sbiUin"  -  night." 

—  and  she  reached  one  from  under  her  *^  But  what  did  you  do  for  a  house, 
pillow — *  and  give  it  to  lame  Billy  Mi's.  Reynolds?"  I  murmure<l,  when 
when   I'm    gone.     He  begged    at    my   my  lips  could  And  their  use.      '^  Yours 


oor  last  Easter-tide,  and  I  drove  him 
with  a  curse,'  she  says,  'and  now  I'm 
Sony/  says  she,   'and  I'd   like   to  do 

ne  good  deed  afore  I  die.'  And  with 
at   she  reached  me   out  the  shilliir, 


was  ruined  too,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

'*Eh,  I  bid  with  my  niece  Elizabeth 
till  Bcynolds  asked  mo,  and  then  I 
came  out  here.  No  more  o*  the  Jews' 
Camp  for  me,  Miss  Kitty  [      But  just 
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you  lell  the  luislrcsa  at  Uie  rvctory  not 
lu  put  too  iiuicU  iuilU  ill  u  Ptunick,  my 
dear^  and  U»  count  tlio  knob.s  of  augur 
uow  aud  a;fl:aiu/' 

**  Odd,"  said  Ilnny,  when  we  were 
once  more  on  our  way  over  tlie  moor- 
iuud,  whore  every  sprijf  of  liealUer  now 
■glistened  willi  ilH  diainund  drop,  and 
Llie  hot  aun  w:is  drawiuj;  up  aquivfriiiL! 
mist  fruiij  ibu  suakud  earld  —  **  odd 
what  a  lot  of  supt-rstiliou  still  lin^rei's 
about  in  i^uuutry  di»lncL».  Hum  little 
story,  wasn't  it,  Kitty  ?  I  didn't  dare 
catch  your  eye,  for  fear  of  lauj^liinu;." 

"Laughing  ?'*  — I  gave  a  little  sliud- 
der  —  ^' I  thought  it  perfectly  awful. 
Aud  a  Jew*8  peuuy,  it  wa«,  too.  How 
ver^'  8ti-,mj,'e.  One  could  almost  be- 
lieve  there^s  soinethiug  iu  it,  after  all." 

*' Something;  iuwhiit?" 

"Oh,  the  old  legend  about  the  Jews* 
Camp.  Did  you  uevet  liear  it  ?  Why, 
you  know  there's  a  Konian  camp  here 
—  you'll  see  it  iu  luiotlier  niiuuie  — 
Dewcaster  its  real  name  is  ;  but  all  tlie 
country  people  cidl  it  Lhe  Jews'  (.'unip, 
Hud  papa  says  the  corrupted  name 
lyave  rise  to  the  story.  Any  way,  tlie 
legend  runs  that  when  thu  Humans 
under  Anlus  Plautius  con([ucred  iliis 
phice,  there  was  n  soldier  of  the  leirion 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  sacking  of 
Jerusalem  and  got,  as  i)art  of  his  booty, 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  which  huti 
been  ever  since  in  tlio  family  of  tlie 
man  who  sold  the  Poller's  Field.  They 
say  that  money  is  the  deviPa  own,  and 
whoever  jwHsesscH  it  is  ruined,  hotly 
ami  soul.  The  soldier  who  had  it  was 
murdered  by  his  comnides  for  his 
hoard,  and  with  it  they  bribed  their  fel- 
low warrioi-s  to  kill  their  own  centurion 
in  battle,  aud  place  one  of  themselves 
in  his  stead.  He  turned  on  his  eonfud- 
emtes,  onco  lie  was  in  i)ower,  and 
would  have  put  them  to  death,  but  they 
fled,  carryinj^  the  money  with  them  ; 
and  tinally  returned  witlt  an  army  of 
British,  and  enough  of  the  pieces  of 
silver  still  unsqnandcred  to  buy  from  a 
traitor  inside  the  camp  its  betrayal,  and 
the  slaujjhtcr  of  all  its  defenders.  The 
other  pieces  were  melted  down,  or 
passed  into  other  circulation,  still  carry- 
ing the  curse  with  Ihcm  to   this  day  ; 


but  the  ones  here  are  still  found,  from 
time  to  time,  and  always  there  has  been 
some  horrible  sLory  connected  with 
eveiy  one  that  sees  the  light.  My 
father  says  it  is  tlie  large  number  of 
Roman  coins  found  about  I)cwcaj*ter 
that  gave  rise  to  the  legend  ;  like 
Ouiou's  pennies  at  Silchester.  But  ihe 
poor  people  believe  it  drndy,  and  say 
that  the  real  ruLmes  of  the  [)laces  about 
arc  Judasbury,  uiul  Juda^-camp,  or  the 
Jews'  Camp.  It's  very  odd,  Harry. 
And  here's  tlu'.  camp  itself." 

'*  A  gruesome  bole,"  said  Harry. 
And  certainly  the  square  depression  on 
Llie  barren  hilltop,  without  a  tree  to 
break  the  wide  brown  sea  of  moor,  was 
desolate  and  wild  enough  for  any  tale 
of  tragedy.  The  pile  of  gniss-grown 
ruins  that  still  marked  the  scene  of 
Mi*R.  Reynolds's  story  lay  under  the 
shadow  of  Umgled  gorso  aud  broom. 
We  sirolU><l  across  Lhe  weird  enclosure, 
to  see  how  the  little  spring,  swollen  by 
the  lieavy  rain,  had  burst  its  banks  and 
torn  a  channel  through  the  ground  be- 
low. There  had  been  a  sort  of  uiinia- 
inrc  landslip,  and  the  fresh  wet  earth 
was  upturnecl  f.»r  several  yards.  As  I 
stood  talking  lo  Hm-ry  I  wondered 
what  was  the  strange  round  object  I 
idly  turned  over  with  the  toe  of  my 
shoe.  Suddenly  I  stooped,  and  picked 
it  up. 

*'  T!ici*e  !  "  I  said  ;  "  why  that's  one 
of  the  very  coins  I  was  telling  you 
about.  Papa  says  they're  as  plentiful 
as  blackberries."  And  I  held  it  out  lo 
Harry  as  I  spoke. 

*'  Jove,  so  it  is  !  "  said  be.  "That's 
queer."  He  i-ubbed  it  on  his  coat- 
sleeve,  and  stuck  knowingly  in  his  eye 
the  little  magnifying  glass  he  examines 
lluwers  through.  "It's  a  genuine  an- 
li((uc.  I  can  just  make  out  7H  CcFsar. 
I  believe  you've  had  a  real  find,  Kits, 
and  the  tirst  thing  you  ever  gave  me  is 
really  worth  having.  Til  put  it  on  my 
watch-chiun.  aud  wear  it  as  long  as  I 
live  —  your  (h-st,  dear  little  present." 

"Oh,  Harry  1  you  mustn't  —  please 
don't.  Suppose  it  were  to  be  a  Jew's 
penny  !  " 

"You  dear  little  goose  I  Are  vou 
really  a  super&tilious  kilteu?     ht  our 
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future  household  to  be  (.'ouKlucted  on 
non-Friday  principles,  and  are  all  our 
dinner-parties  to  collapse  if  there's  u 
fear  of  our  sitting  down  thirteen  to 
table  ?  Oh,  Kitty  I  Never  mind,  even 
a  Jew'8  penny  would  bring  good  luck  if 
it  came  from  you  ;  and  wild  horees 
shanH  tear  from  me  your  very  Mrst  gift. 
You  never  gave  me  a  single  thing  be- 
fore—  except  your  darling  self,  and 
that  sweet  something  last  night  at  the 
garden  gate.  I've  given  you  dozens  — 
and  a  ring  —  but  you  never  iifave  me 
but  that  oue,  and  refused  me  that  ro^e 
I  begged  for  from  your  gown  at  Mrs. 
Jacob's  tennis-Qght.  Kitty,  give  me 
your  little  hand.  One  ring  lookn  too 
meagre  there — let  me  get  the  other 
one,  and  put  it  on  to  make  it  look  bal- 
anced." 

"Xonsense,  Harry  I  "  I  blushed 
vioIenUy,  and  tried  to  Huatch  my  fin- 
gers away,  bnt  he  held  ihivni  Fjwi. 
"'  What  ruhbisli  to  say  such  things  ! 
That  needn't  be  talked  about  for 
ages/' 

*^Age8!  the  days  are  ages  —  what 
on  earth  have  we  to  wait  for  7  Thank 
fortune  I'm  not  a  beggar,  and  you 
won't  mind  a  sub  for  a  husband,  will 
you,  darling?  1  haven't  any  people 
for  you  to  ho  introduced  to,  and  you 
don't  need  any  gown  but  that  you  piny 
tennis  in — I'd  like  you  to  wear  that 
always.  When  will  3'ou  wear  it  to  be 
married  in.  Kits?  Next  Tuesday?  — 
come,  dear,  say  which  4lay." 

*'  Harry  !  "  1  cried,  startled  and  hor- 
rified, '*  don't  be  ao  silly.  It  isn't  lime 
to  talk  of  that  yet  —  indeed,  it  istiU. 
You  mustn't  be  so  peremptoiy.  You 
never  talked  like  this  before." 

"  Peremptory  !  "  He  spoke  quite 
shortly.  "  I  don't  believe  you  under- 
stand. I  don't  want  any  waiting,  what- 
ever you  may  do.  I  don't  believe  you 
love  me  aa  I  do  you,  or  you  conldn't 
even  talk  of  it.  That  isn't  love  worth 
having," 

*^Oh,  Harry  I  "  was  all  I  could  say, 
and  the  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes. 

In  an  instant  his  nmja  were  round 
me,  and  he  was  begging  me  lo  foi^^ive 
him. 

"Goo<l  heavens!"   be    said,   "how 


could  I  ever  have  said  such  a  thing  I 
How  could  I  be  such  a  brute  ]  I  doti't 
know  what  possessed  me.  Say  you 
forgive  me^  my  own  little  love." 

Of  course  I  forgave  him,  and  we 
walked  on  over  the  moor  h.ind-in-hantl, 
talking  gently  and  tenderly  at  tirwi, 
though  by  and  by  Harry  began  to  grow 
sileut  and  abstracted.  It  was  very  un- 
like Harry  —  as  unlike  him  .as  his 
sudden  burst  of  temper — he  had  the 
gayest,  sunniest  spirits,  and  a  mood 
that  was  generally  unruffled  and  se- 
rene, but  I  knew  men  have  often 
things  to  worry  them  that  we  girls 
know  nothing  of  ;  and  I  knew  too  that 
beginning  to  bollier  him  now  was  not 
the  way  to  make  him  a  good  wife  by 
and  by.  So  I  said  nothing,  and  was 
only  very  kind  lo  him  when  we  parted, 
to  show  him  that  my  silence  had  not 
been  resentment. 

]  thought  he  would  have  walked  over 
froni  Dewsbur}*  the  next  day  ;  but  it 
was  Friday  before  1  saw  him  awing 
open  the  little  gate  into  the  meadow, 
and  come  up  the  side  path  under  the 
l)erfumed  lime-blossoms.  He  looked 
pale  and  rather  worried,  and  I  anx- 
iously asked  if  there  wore  anylhini^ 
amiss,  when  our  lirst  greetings  wero 
over. 

"  I  think  I  must  have  caught  a  chill 
Ihal  day  on  the  moor,"  ho  said.  "  I 
haven't  felt  quite  mj'self  ever  since. 
I'm  restless  and  out  of  sorts  altogether 
somehow,  and  feel  its  if  there  were  a 
weight  oil  me  that  I  can't  shake  off. 
Fancy  my  being  such  a  duffer,  when  I 
ought  to  bo  the  happiest  fellow  in  the 
whole  world  !  But  somehow  I  can't 
help  it,  Kitty." 

Uefore  he  went  away  he  showed  mo 
the  Roman  coin,  cleaned  and  bur- 
nished, and  hanging  on  bis  watch-chain 
beside  tlie  new  sixpence  he  wore  there 
for  a  joke — "for  luck,"  he  always 
said. 

"  It's  really  a  good  coin.  Kitten,"  he 
said  —  "one  of  Tiberius's,  and  in  cap- 
ital condition.  How  about  the  Jew's 
penny,  eh,  little  girl  ?  " 

"No,"  I  8,aid, '*  I  know  it  isn't.  I 
asked  papa,  and  he  told  me  all  about 
it  \  and  though  it's  commonly  supposed 
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those  terrible  thirty  pieces  were  Ho- 
umu,  he  says  they  probably  wereu't. 
I  couldn't  uuderstAiul  nil  about,  the 
dtiiaHi  uiul  sUekehj  but  he  says  the 
Temple  tax  was  always  paid  in  Jewish 
money,  so  the  priests  wore  luoro  likely 
to  have  only  Attic  coinage  in  their  pos- 
ftesaion.  So  I  don't  mind  now,  Harry 
dear  —  wear  the  little  thing  as  loug  as 
you  like." 

I  w;i8  a  good  deal  surprised  not  to 
see  him  for  another  w^i^k.  I  had  a  hur- 
ried nolo  or  two  from  him,  telling  me 
he  wa»  unable  to  get  over  to  tlie  rec- 
tor}*, and  lamenting  the  separation. 
There  were  words  of  passionate  fond- 
ness always,  yet  the  language  was  so 
unlike  Harry,  somehow  —  so  abrupt 
and  ahuoHt  dibconneoted,  that  I  should 
have  felt  a  little  anxious  about  hinu 
only  thiit  I  told  myself  it  was  silly  to 
worry  over  trifles,  aud  I  heard  he  had 
been  over  to  the  Stockton  itices  on 
the  regimental  drag,  and  to  a  pigeou- 
niaicli  with  some  of  the  olflcers.  I  hate 
pigeon-shooting,  aud  I  was  a  little  sony 
to  hear  of  that,  and  rather  astonished 
at  his  luiviug  gone;  and  Cousin  Dick, 
when  he  came  back  from  Stockton, 
asked  me  if  Curzon  were  out  of  sorts^ 
or  what  ?  Ho  had  been  very  hilarious 
at  the  races,  but  seemed  in  a  queer  sort 
of  temper  as  well.  It  was  like  oue  of 
Cousin  Dick's  amiable  remarks,  and  so 
W.1S  Iiis  suggestion  ihat  the  2iid  'Wilt- 
shire brewed  exlni-powerful  chainpague 
cup  ;  so  1  treated  hhn  and  his  relation 
with  silent  scorn,  iht)ijgh  I  couldn't 
help  being  a  little  uuha[)py  too. 

However,  one's  powers  of  fretting 
are  considerably  dulled  by  the  rose- 
colored  mist  of  a  happy  lovc-drcara, 
and  Harry's  devotion  atoned  for  every- 
thing in  the  one  hurried  visit  he  paid 
me  that  week.  It  was  in  the  evoniug, 
and  he  said  ho  liad  heaps  of  work  aud 
couldn't  stay  long  ;  but  he  was  so  full 
of  self-reproach  for  Stockton  aud  the 
pigeons,  and  so  caressing  and  fond  in 
his  contritioD.  that  I  was  quite  liappy, 
aud  only  rememl>ered  afterwards  that 
there  had  been  a  certain  something 
unlike  himself. 

*»  I  haven't  been  a  bit  the  thing  since 
thftl  chill  I  took  the  other  dav/'  ho 


said,  at  parting  ;  ^*  I  never  felt  so  queer 
before.  Do  you  think  a  chill  could 
possibly  affect  one's  head  a  little, 
darliug  ?  " 

^'  ril  ask  papa  what  ho  thinks/'  said 
r,  being  used  to  consider  my  father's 
judgment  infalliblu. 

**  Good  heavens.  Kit  I  What  can  a 
pax'son  know  about  one's  liver  ?  They 
meddle  enough  alrumly  with  things 
that  don't  concern  them.  Don't  incite 
them  to  further  efforts." 

Jl  was  so  like  his  speech  that  day  on 
the  moor  that  1  shrank  hack  a  little, 
half-startled. 

^^  Then  see  a  doctor  about  it,"  I  said, 
a  Utile  coldly,  in  Hptte  of  myself. 

*'  I  will,  I  think.  Good-night,  my 
darling-,"  and  with  a  fervent  embrace 
he  was  gone. 

My  dear  oM  father  was  to  preach  at 
the  Dewsbury  garrison  church  on  the 
Sunday  —  a  duty  in  which  he  look  a 
simple  delight,  for  he  had  been  au 
army  chnplaiu  in  the  Crimea,  and 
dearly  loved  a  red  coat.  I  begged  hard 
to  go  with  him,  for  I  loved  the  garrison 
church  Willi  its  band  and  the  hearty 
singing  from  a  thousand  warrior- 
thmats  —  and  then  I  knew  Harry  was 
to  help  take  the  men  there,  and  1  did 
80  enjoy  seeing  him  in  uniform  ;  but  I 
had  a  little  cold,  and  it  threatened  rain, 
so  my  father  would  not  let  me  go,  I 
was  watching  for  him  when  he  re- 
turned, and  ran  to  help  him  off  with 
bib  macintosh,  for  the  rain  had  fulfilled 
its  threat.  Ho  was  very  silent  and  ab- 
sent as  I  undid  the  fastenings  ;  but  as 
I  took  the  dripping  thing  to  hang  it  on 
its  peg,  he  suddenly  drew  me  close  i0>^^B 
him,  macintosh  and  all,  and  kissed  me»^^| 
It  was  so  Seldom  ho  did  Ihat,  except 
for  good-night  and  good-nioniing,  that 
I  looked  up  surprised,  and  met  his 
eyes  Bxed  on  me  with  a  troubled 
and  tender  look  which  filled  me  wsUl 
a  vague  alarm. 

»*  Poor  little  Kathleen  !  poor  little 
girl !  "  he  murmured,  half  to  himself; 
and  then  ho  walked  hastily  away  to  his 
study,  and  shut  himself  in, 

I  looked  in  bewilderment  at  Cousin 
Dick,  who  had  come  home  with  my 
father  to  luncheon,  as  he  often  did  oa 
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Sundays,  ami  saw  Ibat  he  waa  regard- 
ing me  with  a  gare  in  which  there  was 
a  certain  oxultalion. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter?"  I 
asked. 

**  Oh,  nothing  astonishing,"  re- 
sponded Dick,  with  affected  indiffer- 
ence. "  On!_v  wliut  any  one  might  have 
expected,  if  IheyM  only  listened  to  me. 
Curzon  was  roaring  drunk  at  church- 
parade  thi9  moruin;^,  and  insulted  my 
uncle  to  hia  fare  —that's  all.'* 

For  a  moment  1  stared  at  him  in- 
crcduhmsly.  Then  —  '*  It's  a  shameful 
falsehood  !  '^  I  cried,  and  darted  Into 
tlie  study  after  papa. 

With  one  arm  about  my  shoulders  as 
1  knelt  by  his  sitle,  ray  burning  face 
pressed  against  hia  knee,  he  told  me 
very  geully,  very  tenderly,  that  it  was 
the  dreadful  truth.  £very  one  had  no- 
ticed how  ulraii-;*!  my  poor  l»uy  looked 
when  he  liist  arrived  at  church,  and  all 
through  the  service  he  had  seemed 
hardly  able  to  sit  still  ;  but  when  the 
sermon  began  he  had  suddenly  burst 
out  into  loud  and  scornful  laughter, 
and  rising  from  his  seat,  sauntered  out, 
whistling  under  his  breath. 

"  Ho  is  hardly  more  than  a  boy,"  saitl 
my  father,  in  a  voice  of  deep  grief, 
^*  and  a  man  may  sometimes  feel  an 
extra  glass  at  the  mess-talde  mui*e  at 
his  age  than  he  would  if  he  were  older  ; 
but  to  be  the  won^e  fur  drink  at  noon 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  to  set  an 
example  like  that  to  his  men  !  ^* 

-But  Harry!''  I  sobbed —  "  Papa, 
it  isnH  possible  I  Why  you  know  he 
hardly  ever  touches  aiiylliing  stronger 
than  water,  aufl  they  cull  liim  the  blue- 
ribboner  in  the  n'ginient  [  " 

'*  Ves,  no  doubt  for  that  \Gvy  reason 
lie  would  he  more  readily  affected  than 
another  man.  Drunk  ?  Oh,  there  can't 
be  a  doubt  of  it !  Put  it  to  yourself, 
Kathleen,  my  child  :  Would  an  olHcvr 
and  a  gentleman  conduct  himself  in 
such  a  manner  in  the  house  of  G<xl  if 
he  were  sober?  I  am  very  greatly 
distressed,  on  your  behalf,  my  lilllo 
girl.  Colonel  ilaylands  may  perhaps 
hush  up  this  matter  in  eonsidcrntion  f(n' 
the  son  of  his  old  friend,  but  it  con- 
cerns  me  deeply   lo  consider   whether 


your  happiness  would  be  safe  in  the 
han<1s  of  a  young  man  who  has  let 
himself  be  overtaken  as  Harry  Curzon 
1ms  to-day.  If  I  should  find  him  in- 
clined to  intemperate  habits,  my  duty,  I 
fear,  would  bo  very  clear  to  see." 

"  Oh,  papa,  papa  !  don't  break  my 
heart !  Vou  know  —  everyone  can  tell 
you  —  how  steady  HaiTy  is  I  " 

*'  That  was  my  earnest  belief,  or  1 
should  never  have  agreed  to  your  en- 
gagement. But  Richard  tells  me  there 
have  been  some  strange  stories  about 
him  of  late — so  stmnge  that  I  have 
been  asking  Maylands,  as  wo  walked 
part  of  the  way  home  together,  whether 
there  was  any  menUd  weakness  in  the 
funiily.  But  Maylands  declares  there 
was  never  an^'tliing  of  the  kind,  and  he 
is  in  a  position  to  speak  with  conti- 
dence." 

"  But  oh,  we  may  all  do  wrong  once, 
papa  dearest ;  and  if  every  one  turns 
from  us,  how  can  we  over  atone  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  I  should  deny  any 
one  n.  chance,  little  girl.  Harry  Curzon 
is  young,  and  there  is  ample  lime  to 
amend.  But  your  fnlure  must  not  be 
risked.  Wo  will  wait  and  sec  how  mat- 
ters stand  before  1  can  let  things  pro- 
ceed further.  Meanwhile  I  cannot  lot 
you  see  too  nmch  of  each  other." 

*'  At  least  I  may  write  ? "  I  im- 
plored. 

'*  I  prefer  you  slioukl  not  do  si>.  I 
will  see  him  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
barracks,  when  1  am  with  Colonel  May- 
hiuds,  an<l  will  explain  my  reasons  to 
him  for  insisting  on  at  least  a  fort- 
night's probation.  What?  —  does  that 
seem  too  hard  ?  A  forlniijlit  is  not  a 
Utethne,  little  girl  —  it  is  soon  past.'' 

But  oh,  that  foiluight  never  came  to 
its  end,  for  Tuesday  evening  Baw  the 
shipwreck  of  all  my  future  life. 

My  dear  father  came  liomc  from  bar- 
racks looking  ten  years  older;  and 
when  he  told  me  that  all  was  over,  hia 
voice  broke  so  that  in  my  agony  I  failed 
to  undei-siatid,  and  it  was  long  before 
I  could  clearly  gather  all  that  had  taken 
place. 

It  seems  that  he  and  Colonel  May- 
lands  were  sitting  in  the  ante-room 
after  mess,  and    talking    it    all    over. 
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GolttiiL'l  MaylauiU  liad  just  told  1113' 
fniher  of  Iiis  sovoiv  repriiimnd  10  Ilnrry 
foi'  llie  ftffairon  Sundnv.and  liowHarn* 
bad  eecnieU  ovenvlieliufd  with  sliauic 
aud  bewilderment  l>ul  lind  auuo^cd 
him  by  ubijtiimluly  declaring  Uiat  he 
liA<l  iiiil  iduclioil  a  drop  of  nnyilunt; 
strou;^L'r  iliau  coffee  tliftl  morning, 
when  Jie  heard  a  noise  of  furious  voices 
from  the  mess-room,  and  Ihrowinj,' 
oj)en  the  door  they  fouuil  Ilnrry  en- 
ga«^ed  in  a  violeiU  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Vyvian.  It  seems  thoy  hail  been  ait- 
tiug  isniokiug,  wlii'n  Mr.  Vyvian,  who 
is  only  a  boy,  an<l  Iiailn't  heard  ot 
Harry's  and  my  engagement »  began 
remarking  on  my  Cou&hi  Dick*a  fool- 
wU  btfhnvior  about  me,  which  all  the 
world  couUl  see.  Marry  g^rew  very  an- 
gry, ami  told  Mr.  Vyvian  to  liold  his 
tongue,  and  Mr.  Vyvian  lauglied,  and 
very  foolislily  and  impertiuently  fiaid 
Bumeihiog  abuut  my  preference  for 
Dick,  and  tlie  probability  of  my  marry- 
ing him.  Harry  wilh  a  dreadful  excla- 
mation cauglit  him  by  the  throat,  and 
jusl  as  my  father  opened  the  door  lie 
had  .seized  a  knife  from  the  mess-table 
and  would  liave  fitabbed  Mr.  Vyvian 
wilh  ii,  liad  nni  Colonel  Maylands  jusl 
gntHped  liis  arm  iu  time. 

My  poor,  poor  Harry  !  lie  KGcmed 
utterly  stunned  and  bewildered,  and 
stood  stariuif  at  thent,  tUished  nn<l  hor- 
rided  at  whal  he  had  been  about  to  do, 
—  for  Mr.  Vyvian  and  he  were  tirm 
frieuds,  and  Harry  could  not  have  huii 
ally  when  he  was  sober,  —  and  yet  he 
had  hardly  touched  a  glasa  of  sautcruc 
at  ilinner  that  ui<;lit. 

Ah,  it  could  not  be  passed  over  I  1 
liuew  it,  I  knew  it  t  Kven  Colonel 
Mjiylauds^s  alTecLion  for  Harry,  and  the 
deflire  of  every  one  to  spare  a  .son  of 
their  old  commanding  ollicer,  could  not 
liush  up  a  thing  like  Ihi'-,  Mr.  Vyvinn. 
terribly  shocked  at  wbai  had  happened, 
most  generously  begged  the  colonel  to 
overlook  it  ;  but  the  nicss-waiters  hud 
aeeu  it,  and  it  could  not  he  hidden. 
All  Colonel  Maylands  could  do  was  to 
desire  Harry  (o  retire  from  ihe  service 
before  auy  steps  could  be  taken  —  my 
IMior,  poor  Harry,  who  loved  his  pro- 
loftsion  80,  aud  took  such  priilo  iu  it  I 


I  think  1  was  too  heart-broken  to  re- 
sist. I  let  papa  pack  up  all  my  little 
treasures  —  the  ruljy  riuer,  the  few  short 
notes,  the  curly  lock  of  n»ven  hair  ;  only 
I  kept  the  glove  he  kissed  that  night 
we  i>arLed  at  Llio  rectory  gate,  and  a 
few  wiibored  flowers,  and  the  dfiDcing 
card  of  the  militia  ball,  where  the 
'*  ilunry  Curzon'*  stood  out  boldly  and 
iinnl}'  so  many,  many  times. 

They  would  not  let  me  write  a  single 
line  of  farewell  ;  and  when  a.  note 
came  for  me  from  Harry,  blotted  and 
scrawled  —  my  poor,  pom-  fellow  I — • 
nuimmn  put  it  in  the  lire,  and  never 
told  me.  She  did  uotraean  to  be  cruel, 
^  I'm  sure  ;  but  mothers  never  feel  for 
I  their  daughters  quite  as  much  as  fathers 


do,  somehow,  JL  seems  to  mo.  That 
night,  Dick,  coming  in,  met  Harry 
hanging  about  the  gate,  in  the  darknusA 
and  the  ralu,  looking,  as  the  groom 
lold  mamma's  maid  afterwards,  "more 
like  a  ghost  than  hisself.**  Oh,  my 
poor  boy  !  He  demanded  to  sec  me, 
and  that  brute  Dick  ordeix'd  liini  off  the 
grounds.  Harry  tried  to  i>U3h  past 
him,  and  Dick,  who  thinks  Iie^s  the 
strongebl  man  in  the  county,  dared  to 
catch  my  poiir  boy  by  the  collar.  In 
an  instant  Harry  had  knocked  him 
down,  and  had  him  by  the  throat. 
Dick  screamed  —  the  coward  I  — nnd 
the  stablemen  aud  gardeners  ran  out^ 
and  draggei!  Harry  off.  He  just  stood 
looking  at  them  for  a  moment,  in  that 
same  bewildered  way,  and  then  he 
turned  and  disappeared  into  the  night. 
And  I,  sitting  by  tht:  lire  la  my  dress- 
ing-room, weeping  hitter  tears  for  him, 
anil  never  knowing  !  Ah,  how  glad  I 
was  that  Dick's  coat  was  lorn,  and  his 
face  cut,  and  tliat  he  couldn't  walk 
without  limping  for  a  week  ! 

And  save  for  the  tear'*  that  fell  on 
the  newspaper  paragntph,  where  **  Lieu- 
lenant  Heniy  Curzon  resigns  his  com- 
mission in  the  2nd  Wiltshire  Regiment*" 
I  heard  no  word  of  my  Hai*ry  for  many 
a  weary  mouth  to  come. 

Oh,  that  year  that  f(»Ilowcd  I  how 
did  I  ever  live  it  through  ?  1  could  not 
be  so  weak  and  wicked  as  to  lot  life  be 
spoilt  because  its  happiness  had  cone  ; 
but  oh,  how  utterly  the  taste  had  gooa 
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out  of  everything  I  I  tried  to  be  a 
good  daughter,  since  I  might  never  be 
a  wife  ;  but  sometimes  I  looked  at  the 
little  churchyard,  and  sighed  to  think 
how  long  it  might  be  before  I  found 
rest  and  peace  within  its  moss-grown 
walls.  Somewhere  during  that  winter 
Dick  asked  me  to  marry  him.  I  was 
glad  he  <U(1,  for  it  gave  me  a  chance  of 
telling  hitn  how  I  despised  him  for  all 
his  conduct  about  Harry,  and  how  I 
should  love  my  boy,  and  him  only,  to 
the  end  of  my  days,  even  though  we 
never  met  on  earth  again.  Dick  went 
away  in  a  passion,  and  I  was  anything 
but  sorry  that  he  did. 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  the  next 
March  that  ray  dear  father  died. 
There  was  little  suffering  —  a  sort  of 
gentle  fading  away,  almost  like  a  little 
child  falling  asleep.  I  think  neither 
mamma  nor  I  realized  what  was  com- 
ing til;  the  blow  was  just  about  to  fall. 
I  was  sitting  by  his  sofa  one  evening, 
his  dear  hand  clasped  in  mine,  when 
he  opened  his  eyes  all  at  once,  and 
said  :  — 

*' Forgive  me,  little  girl,  if  ever  I 
seemed  hard  to  you.  Tell  Curzoa  I 
grieved  sorely ;  give  the  boy  my  love, 
if  ever  you  should  meet  him.  Kiss 
me,  Kathleen." 

And  as  I  stooped  to  lay  my  lips  on 
his,  his  gentle  spirit  passed  away  to 
the  country  which  had  always  been  its 
home. 

When  I  began  to  recover  from  the 
shock  of  this  grievous  loss  and  blow, 
there  began  to  be  borue  in  upon  me  a 
new,  vague  impulse.  I  had  a  great 
longing  to  find  out  Harry,  and  to  give 
hiui  my  father's  message.  The  desire 
was  very  strong  upon  me  to  see  his 
face  once  more  —  to  try  if  a  hand  held 
out  to  help  might  not  even  yet  have 
power  to  save. 

Colonel  Maylands,  when  he  came  to 
my  dear  father's  funeral,  had  given  my 
mother  some  small  news  of  him. 

"  He's  gone  to  the  dogs  about  as  fast 
as  any  fellow  I  ever  knew,"  he  said. 
"That  tidy  little  fortune  his  father  left 
him  has  all  but  gone.  In  a  year  —  hardly 
a  few  humlreds  left,  I'm  told.  Heaven 
knows  how  or  where  he^s  spent  it ;  Fve 


seen  his  name  in  the  police  courts  half- 
a-dozen  times  for  street  brawls,  and 
reputable  things  of  that  sort.  He's  too 
decent-minded  a  fellow  to  go  in  for  dis- 
sipations of  the  worst  sort,  but  when 
he's  not  racing,  he's  card  -  playing. 
Extraordinary  thing !  when  while  he 
was  in  the  regiment  he  hated  cards  — 
couldn't  get  him  to  take  a  hand  at 
whist  —  and  he  hardly  ever  made  a  bet. 
I  can  only  fancy  there's  some  biul  strain 
somewhere  in  the  family,  though  I 
never  knew  of  it ;  and  it's  come  out 
all  at  once  in  him.  Drink's  done  most 
of  it,  of  coui*se  ;  they  say  he  never 
looks  sober ;  though  how  a  man  cau 
keep  perpetually  the  worse  for  liquor 
for  some  nine  months,  and  not  suffer 
in  his  general  health,  I  can't  under- 
stand." 

"Where  he  was,  or  how  he  lived,  no 
one  seemed  to  know.  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  would  go  and  try  to  find  out. 
When  I  told  my  mother  my  decision, 
she  was  unutterably  shocked. 

"It's  altogether  impossible,  Kath- 
leen !  "  she  said  ;  "you  must  be  mad 
to  suggest  it.  If  womanly  feeling  on 
your  part  doesn't  prevent  it,  common 
sense  ought  to.  Don't  dream  of  such  a 
thing." 

But  I  persisted. 

"  You  know  there  was  nothing  poor 
Harry  would  uot  do  for  me,"  I  said. 
"  I  often  think  if  I  had  seen  more  of 
him  just  when  these  dreadful  things 
began,  I  might  have  kept  him  from 
them.  No  one  has  tried  to  help  him 
all  through  — he  shall  see  at  least  there 
is  one  liand  held  out  to  him  if  he  will 
but  try  to  turn  back,  even  yet." 

So,  as  my  twenty-first  birthday  fell  lu 
May,  and  I  came  into  possession  of  all 
the  considemble  fortune  my  dear  father 
had  left  me,  there  was  really  no  possi- 
bility of  thwarting  me,  and  my  mother 
had  reluctantly  to  give  way. 

For  a  little  while  it  seemed  as  if  my 
efforts  would  all  be  in  vain.  I  could 
hear  nothing  of  Harry's  whereabouts. 
At  last  I  had  word  of  his  having  been 
seen  at  a  race-meeting  in  a  certain 
town  of  Essex  ;  and,  having  friends  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  I  deter- 
miued  at  once  to  go  down  there. 
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I  reachetl  Mnrnny  Court  late  on  a 
Saturday  uveuiiijj  —  so  Into  tliiit  1  did 
not  get  up  in  lime  for  church  the  next 
morning,  but  slept  off  my  fiitigue,  und 
»pent  a  lazy,  quiet  day  aiuoug  tlic  roses 
in  the  garden.  My  liost  and  liostcss 
were  old  people,  and  uiiUHod  Lo  church- 
going  twice  a  day  ;  so  1  started  off  to 
eveaiug  service  by  uiybelf,  aud  chose  a 
distant  church  I  rciuenilmrcd  from  a 
former  visit  —  a  quaint  place  of  great 
age,  far  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  I 
was  early  when  I  arrived,  having 
started  betimes,  so  I  skirted  the  lokv 
churchyard  wall,  and  miulc  for  a  bench 
overlooking  the  diaUmt  country,  with 
the  long,  faint  sea-liuu  on  the  horizon. 
As  I  approached  the  bcucli.  a  man  rosu 
haatily  from  it,  and  sLond  hefunj  uic  — 
and  in  an  insiant  I  knew  that  ii  was 
Harry. 

Harry  !  —  hut  oh,  how  changed  ! 
From  the  shabby  and  cartrlcas  dress,  to 
the  look  of  wild  dei^pair  on  his  still 
hnndsomtj  face,  there  was  not  one 
thing  to  remind  nie  of  my  boy-lover^ 
my  Harry  of  the  !i:ippy  rectory  days. 

"Kilty  !  oh,  Killy  !*"  —  and  the  next 
miuute  he  \vi\s  on  the  ground  at  jny 
feet,  passionately  kissing  the  hem  of 
my  dress. 

My  heart  wna  sick  witlan  mo  as  I 
raised  him  from  that  attitude  of  pro- 
found humiliation,  and  made  him  sit 
beside  me  on  the  little  woo<len  bench. 
The  change  in  him  was  still  more  ap- 
parent close  at  hanil.  The  old  light  in 
his  eye  was  queuciicd,  and  instead  of 
the  bright,  confident  bearing  of  past 
days,  there  was  the  hoi»eless,  dogged 
look  of  him  who  has  ceased  to  struggle 
with  fate,  and  has  owned  it  master, 

"  Oh,  Kitty,  Kitty  I  "  —  liis  very 
voice  was  altered,  so  deep,  and  wild, 
and  Ijoarse  —  *' why  did  y*m  ever  leave 
me?  If  you  had  not  cast  me  off  I 
should  never  have  come  to  this.  As 
long  as  you  were  with  me  I  had  the 
strength  to  light  against  myself.  1 
could  hold  out  while  you  were  by.  Lay 
your  little  lingers  on  mine,  as  you  used 
to  do  —  don't  shrink  from  me,  for 
Heavcn*s  sake,  or  it  will  kill  me,  I 
swear  to  yon,  Kathleen,  that  I've  in- 
jured no  living  soul  but  myself  ;  though 


Heaven  knows  how  near  to  it  I've  been 
sometimes.  Ves,  it's  true,"  as  X  looked 
at  liiin.  **  Since  the  day  you  kissed  me 
la^t,  Kilty,  1^'e  done  uo  single  thing  to 
make  me  unworthy — dogmdcd  though 
I  am  —  to  hold  your  hand  to-<lay.'* 

*'  IIarry»  can  Uu«  be  true?  '■  I  asked, 
as  I  yielded  my  hand  to  his  poor, 
feeble,  trembling  clasp.  *'  Don't  you 
call  intemperance  an  unworthy  thing  ?  " 

"  Kitty,  believe  me,  —  even  my  woi-st 
euemy  has  never  put  lying  among  the 
list  of  my  sins,  —  I  say  lo  you  solenmly 
that  I  have  never  once  been  drunk  in 
nil  my  life.  Yes,  you  look  shocked, 
but  I  tell  you  the  truth.  People  my 
I'm  seldom  sober,  I  know  ;  and  there 
isn't  a  doubt  l*ve  done  things,  lime 
after  time,  that  J  haven't  hud  the  leusl 
ceusrionsness  of  —  but  it's  never  been 
under  the  mrtuence  of  liquor.  AVIiy, 
look  at  nn;  !  Are  my  eyes  bloodshot  ? 
—  do  I  look  like  a  man  who  has  been 
drinking  hard  foi-  a  year  ?  You  could 
toll  fron»  my  hi-catli  in  a  miimle  —  why, 
1  haven't  had  even  a  glass  of  beer  in  a 
week." 

It   was   perfectly   true,  I  could  see. 

'*  IJut  wJjat,  then  —  why "'  1  &tura- 

mcred. 

"Mo,  I'm  not  insane,  —  I  thought 
that,  loo, — but  I*ve  been  to  the  best 
men  ou  the  brain  aud  nerves,  and  they 
all  insist  I'm  as  sound  as  a  bell,  in  my 
mind.  Heaven  knows  what  strange 
aud  awful  disease  it  i«.  I've  never 
been  free,  this  whole  year,  from  this 
dull  pain  and  weight  in  my  lieud  —  this 
I  black  depression  and  these  awful  fits 
of  reckless  despair.  .Sometimes  I  Und 
myself,  lo  my  horror,  on  the  verge  of 
some  act  that  appals  nie  wiih  dismay  ; 
aud  heartily  as  1  dislike  cards,  I  cnnU 
sec  one  without  n  mad  desire  lo  play. 
I've  found  out  I  had  a  gambliug  ances- 
tor, somewhere  about  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond's lime  —  I  sometimes  fancy  I've 
inherited  his  passion,  and  that  it  broke 
out  all  of  a  sutldcn  last  summer  at 
Dewsbury.  Whatever  wrongs  he  ever 
did  liavc  been  revenged  in  his  descend- 
ant. I'm  broken  in  health,  and  ruined 
in  pocket ;  the  last  few  hundretlj^  I 
owned  went  at  the  ruces  last  week. 
The  last  teu-pouud  note  I  have  in  Uie 
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world  is  iu  my  pocket  at  Lbia  mouieiU  ; 
and  just  before  you  came  up  I  w;iy 
wondering  whether  1  had  sLreugth  to 
get  over  to  yonder  line  of  sea,  and  end 
it  ah  there.  It's  not  a  bad  end  that  — 
soou  over;  and  there  must  be  peace 
somewhere  down  below  those  restless, 
eyer-tossiug  waves." 
The  tears  wrre  dropping  on  my  lap. 
"Oh,  Harry,  Harry,  douH  talk  like 
that  1  '*  X  cried.  *'  It  Is  never  too  late 
to  try  —  to  battle  back  to  life.  Uesolve 
to  begin  anew  —  to  shake  off  Ihis  dull 
despair,  and  overcome  yourself.  Ilopf, 
and  happine»»4,  and  honor  may  yet  lie 
before  you  in  the  future." 

'*  1  canH/*  he  said,  shaking  his  head 
deapairiuj^ly.  *'  1  haven't  the  heait  uor 
the  strength.  Even  your  father  will 
tell  you  the  Ihne  is  too  late." 

*■*■  My  father  has  gone  where  there's 
no  such  word,"  1  said  simply.  "  Ue 
asked  for  your  forgiveness,  HuriT, 
before  ho  died,  and  sent  you  his  luve.'' 
Harry's  face  softened. 
*'  He  was  the  best  man  I  ever 
knew,"  he  said.  "  I'm  very  sorry  he's 
gone,  Kilty  ;  onlj'  I  cau't  fcol  things  as 
much  as  I  used," 

The  little  cnicked  hell  in  the  tower 
ceased  its  melancholy  note,  atid  the 
soumt  of  a  harmonium  stole  out  upon 
the  evening  air.     I  stood  up. 

"What,  must  you  go,  Kitty  ?  —  must 
you  leave  mc  so  soou  ?  Oood-hye, 
then.     I'm  glad  I  saw  you  once  again, 

before  —  before " 

"I'm  not  going  to  leave  you  at  all, 
Harry.      Come   into   church  with    me 
now,  and  afterwards  I  am  *:foini;  to  U\kis 
you  home  with  me  to  the  llarcourts." 
"Church  ?     I  couldn't!  " 
He  shrank  back. 

*'■  What  should  I  do  in  church  ?  I 
haven't  buen  inside  one  since  that  time 
at  Dewsbury." 

"  Thai's  all  llie  more  reason  yrm 
sbouhl  come  now,"  I  said,  slipping  my 
hand  through  his  arm  to  keep  him  ; 
and,  somewliat  to  my  surprise,  he 
yichlcd. 

It  was  a  quaint  little  building,  wiih  a 
low  gallery  at  one  end,  and  rows  of 
rough  heavy  black  oak  benches.  The 
Norman  chancel  had   long  ago  disap- 


peared, and  the  little  square  Norman 

lower  iu  the  centre  of  the  church  did 
(iuty  iu  its  stead.  There  was  a  very 
snudl  congregation,  —  a  handful  of  vil- 
lagers in  their  best  black  bonuels,  with 
u  sprinkling  of  hobnails  nn<l  siuuck 
frocks.  The  schoolmislress  played  Uie 
liitnnonium  ;  and  the  service  was  cou- 
duclLd  by  a  short-sighted  young  clergy- 
man iu  spectacles.  I  was  glad,  for 
Harry's  sake,  that  there  wn?  no  more 
disliuguished  gathering. 

He  had  selected  a  seat  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner, nearly  hidden  from  sight  by  a  pro- 
jecting pillar,  and  1  got  as  uear  to  Iiim 
a§  po.s?iihie.  Once  or  twice  during  tlie 
simple  service  1  felt  him  start  violently, 
and  half  rise  from  his  scat  ;  but  I  laid 
my  hand  on  his  knee,  and  he  instantly 
grew  quiet  again.  After  that  1  kept  it 
there.  It  gave  me  great  hope  and  en- 
couragemunt  lo  lind  how  stroug  my 
inllucuce  upon  him  seemed  to  be. 

Thu  sermoti  was  like  the  service  — 
simple  and  homely  ;  but  the  short- 
sighted rector  had  a  kind  and  gentle 
uianner,  anil  it  comforted  lue,  some- 
how. Harry  was  wonderfully  quiet 
wliilc  it  lasted,  and  the  few  last  words 
were  so  earnest  and  trusting  that  they 
brought  the  lately  dried  tears  to  my 
eyes  once  more. 

As  we  stood  up  for  the  last  hymn  I 
saw  the  old  sexton  hobbling  forwaiil 
to  get  the  offertory  plate,  and  Hiin-y 
feeling  in  his  pockets.  I  remembered 
the  ten-pouud  note,  and  groped  for  my 
own  puree,  but  found  I  had  come  with- 
out it.  Harry  seemed  to  have  uo  small 
change  about  him,  for  after  a  moment 
of  hesitation,  he  began  trying  to  detach 
the  lucky  sixpence  from  hirf  watch- 
chain.  His  poor  trembling  lingei-s 
could  not  manage  it  for  a  niiimh-,  and 
in  responsi;  to  my  mute  gesture  In-  look 
Ihu  chaiu  iumi  its  bulton-hok',  and 
held  it  i>at  forme  lo  do.  The  old  scx- 
lou  was  approaching  so  quickly  that  I 
was  a  liLilu  tlurrictl,  and  the  moislure 
slill  in  my  eyes  matlu  them  a  JiUle 
dim  ;  and  it  wiis  only  as  I  gave  the 
watch-chain  hack  to  Harry  that  I  dis- 
covered I  had  taken  off  the  wrong  bit 
of  nu>ncy  in  my  haste,  and  dropped  the 
old    Dewcwler   Itoman   coin    into    the 
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plate,  instead  of  the  last  year  s  six- 
pence. 

1  fell  vrtty  vexed  at  my  carelessueaa, 
for  I  Uuew  Iiow  Hm-ry  valued  tlic  little 
coin,  and  it  had  touched  me  grciilly  to 
sec  hitn  still  cherishing  it ;  and  I 
watched  the  clergyumn  as  he  bore  the 
plate  lowar<l3  tlie  altjir,  wondoniig  if  I 
should  stay  after  service  :md  ask  tor  il 
back,  or  whcihi^r  ft  note  the  next  mom- 
ing  would  do  as  well, 

I  saw  the  rector  reach  the  altar,  and 
bend  forward  to  lay  the  plate  upon  iL 

Suddenly  tho  whole  church  was  lit 
up  with  a  vivid  flash  of  light,  which 
showed  lurid  and  dear  against  wall, 
and  pillar,  and  oaken  pew, — and  a 
clap  of  thuntlcr  so  violent  that  it 
rocked  tho  church  to  its  foundations, 
anil  seemed  tti  till  earth  and  air  and  sky. 

One  iuslant  ut"  half-uurcalizina;  ter- 
ror, and  all  was  slill  again,  —  only  a  cry 
from  the  frightened  JiclioolchiUlrcn  in 
the  ^lallery,  ami  the  rector  raising  him- 
self from  \\n'  rluince!  floor  wht.'ro  the 
violence  of  lla^  Mhock  l>ad  IuuKhI  him, 
—  and  the  silver  offertory  platu  and  its 
contents  —  a  mere  nmlten  mass  of 
shapeless  metal  —  lying  in  the  further 
corner  of  the  sacred  enclosure. 

"  I  am  not  liurl,  my  friends,'*  said 
the  rector,  the  flrst  to  recover  his  self- 
possession,  •'  oidy  somewhat  shaken  by 
the  force  of  tlie  electric  current.  Let 
us  offer  our  thanksgivings  for  this  mer- 
ciful preservation  of  us  all." 

Whnn  we  rose  ivgahi,  after  the  few 
wonls  of  closing  hcnedictioo,  Ilarrj-  was 
slill  kneeling,  his  head  leaniug  upon 
the  hook-rest  of  the  pew,  and  his  face 
hidden.  He  knelt  there  so  long  that  I 
felt  a  little  anxious,  my  nerves  being  a 
good  deal  unstrung  b}-  the  events  of  the 
evening  ;  but  just  as  the  last  clatter  of 
villaire  shocks  ceased  to  echo  hack  from 
the  stone  porclj  outside,  lie  stood  up, 
and  strode  out  of  the  little  narrow  pew. 
His  step  was  so  firm  and  so  steady  that 
I  glanced  up  at  him  in  wonder,  and  was 
struck  by  the  sudden  change  in  his 
exfiression.  He  was  deathly  pale,  but 
his  eyes  were  shining  with  a  new  light, 
and  there  was  in  all  his  hearing  a  calm 
confidence,  a  resolute  serenity  whic|i 
filled  rae  with  a  ti-embliug  joy. 


I  paused  a  mtnizte  at  the  gate  to  speak 
to  the  old  sexton,  who  seemed  terribly 
overcome  by  the  late  adventure. 

"No,  Mr.  Coates  ain't  no  way  the 
worse,  savin'  for  pins  and  needles  all 
over  his  arms  and  legs,  and  a  headache, 
and  sich.  iJut  that  there  plate's  mined 
^  clean  ruined  — just  a  clear  lump  o* 
mclnl — coppei*8  and  silver  and  the  bit 
o'  gold  Mr.  Coates  put  in  hisself  — 
can' I.  tell  one  o^  them  from  t'other,  all 
one  hnnp,  and  so  hot  Htill,  as  you  can't 
tetch  him  with  a  ten-foot  pole.  M'hal 
with  that  gret  cnick  in  the  tower  wall, 
and  tlie  hole  In  the  chancel  tiles,  there'll 
be  a  pretty  penny  to  settle ;  and  the 
lighlniu'  rod,  as  Mr.  Coates  says  must 
he  put  up  immediate  —  'lockin*  the 
stable  door  after  the  horse,'  says  I  ;  ns 
we  never  needed  no  lightnin'  rods  bo- 
fore,  and  I  hei'c,  man  and  lioy,  goin'  on 
for  seventy  year.  AVell,  well,  times  ia 
changed  —  what  with  the  earthquake 
last  spring  at  Itiddeswell,  and  this  here 
iightnin'  stroke  to-day  ;  for  never  be- 
fore in  all  my  days  did  I  see  a  holt  fall 
from  a  sky  wiViut  a  cloud  in't." 

1  looked  up,  surprised.  Sure  enough, 
the  wide  sunset  light  glowed  upon  an 
unbroken  sea  of  blue,  wherein  one  or 
two  fa'.nt,  tender  stiirs  were  just  begin- 
ning to  shine. 

I  turned  mechanically  towards  the 
little  wooden  bench  under  the  church- 
yard wall. 

**  No,  not  there,"  said  Harry,  speak- 
ing clear  and  low  ;  there  was  such  a 
touch  of  his  old  masterfulness  in  his 
voice,  that  my  heart  leaped  up  to  meet 
it.  *'  1*11  walk  home  with  you  darling. 
I  want  to  talk,"  and  he  passed  his  liaad 
under  my  ann  as  we  turned. 

*'  Darling  !  "  —  it  was  twelve  long 
weary  months  since  I  had  heard  that 
sweet  name  from  his  lips,  and  the 
sound  blotted  out  all  the  suffering  that 
had  ever  gone  before. 

''Something  has  happened  to  me  — 
I  can't  tell  what.  I  feci  a  new  man 
since  I've  met  you  to-night.  That 
awful  pain  hay  gone  from  my  head  all 
at  once  —  an*!  the  weight  and  the  hor- 
ror. Something  seemed  to  give  way 
when  that  thunder-clap  came  —  I 
thought  it  was  death,  and  was  glad  to 
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die  hcsWe  you,  till  I  found  it  was  only 

life   coiiiin-^   bnck.      Il's  so  stmuge  — 

that  lliundor-storm   on   ilio   moor  was 

the   bet^inTruij;  of   it  all  —  uiul  lliis  has 

_    cntlod  it.     Xevcr  mind,  it  dni-siri  mal- 

V  ter  Iiow  or  why   it's    hapifpneU  ;    it's 

m  enouijOi   that  I  am  rid  of  i!iat  ajrony. 

I   iitid  my  own  man  once  more.     Darling  ! 

^■Pvti    ber>n  thii;king  of   what  you   said 

B;]ast   now — you're   rii;hl,    I    feci;    it's 

*      never   loo  Inte   to    Ijcijiii    nEjitiii.      I've 

nmde  uji  my  niintl  wliat  I'll  do.     They 

wnnl  troops  for  Ibis   Souilnn  business. 

r     1  siiw  it   jtosti'il   Up  in  Colchester  last 

^■WGck.     I'm  i^oinj;:  to  enlist  to-morrow 

^for  the   £asl.     AVhat  ?     No,  darling; 

BO,  Kits — no  sitting  down  at  ease  for 

me  while   the  past  is  uiuTtrieved.     I 

must  win   back  name,  and  honor,  and 

I  fortune.  I  must  live  dowu  all  that's 
gone  before.  And  then.  Kilty — then, 
darling,  may  I  put  back  the  Ultlc  ruby 
rinu'  into  its  place  onoc  mure  V  '" 
*•  J*ut  it  hack  now,  Harry,*'  1  whis- 
pered, layin;;  my  cheek  a!:;ain3t  l!ie 
baud  tliat  hold  mine,  in  oh,  how  liiin  a 
clasp  !  *"  I've  never  been  anything  but 
ft  yours,  and  I  never  could  be  ;  so,  Ihonjjii 
1  I'll  wait  for  you  while  5'ou  li^jht  your 
^■battle,  were  it  twenty  years.  I  mii;ht  as 
^P  Well  wear  the  sign  on  my  Hnger  that  1 

■  "belong  to  you  alone." 

■  "Well,  well ;  there  isn't  so  very  much 
left  to  tell,  after  all.  Harrj*  took  the 
queen's  shilling  the  next  day,  and  wheti 
1  parted  from  him  on  my  way  home  to 

I  mamma,  he  was  in  Lbe  uin'form  of  a 
private  soldier.  I  wouldn't  let  him  put 
that  shilling  on  his  watch-uhain,  in  tlie 
place  of  tht^  Homan  coin,  as  he  wanted 
to  do,  so  he  had  it  made  into  a  brooch 
for  mc,  and  I  wear  it  as  my  proudest 
omamonl  lo  tliis  day. 
I  fear  my  poor  fellow  had  a  hard  Ivme 
of  it,  rather  —  il's  always  rather  a  rough 

I  road  through  the  ranks  for  a  gentle- 
man ;  hut  he  got  on  splendidly,  and  his 
constant  letters  were  always  bravi-  and 
cheerful.  It  was  a  dreadful  trial  wln^u 
he  went  off  to  Egypt  —  he  was  ju^t 
corporal  then,  and  I  felt  it  a  terrible 
hardship  that  his  kit  wouldn't  allow  of 
his  taking  a  bair-brusli  !  —  but  all  that 
time  of  hopeful  waitiug  was  as  nothing 
ivhen  compared  with  that  awful  hope- 


less year  before.  He  w»s  coloi-sergcant 
before  the  l»attle  of  El  Teb,  and  was 
promoted  on  the  battle-field  to  lieu- 
tenant for  liis  gallantry  in  saving  his 
eolonoVs  life,  at  the  risk  of  his  owu  — 
and  ho  got  the  A'.  C.  too,  so  that  even 
mamma's  opposition  wcntdowti  before 
such  brilliant  stict-ess  ;  and  when  ITarry 
exchange(i  into  the  2nd  Wiltshire,  now 
in  India,  and  wrote  that  he  didn't  think 
be  possihl3-  could  wait  till  he  had  a 
chance  of  getting  leave,  there  wjis  no 
very  special  outciy  at  my  instant  dec- 
laration lluit  I  muant  to  start  in  the 
next  P.  and  O.  sleamni'. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Maylands  came 
down  to  Bombay  to  meet  ine  —  it  was 
BO  wonderfully  kind,  but  it  seemed  as 
if  they  diiln't  know  how  to  be  good 
enough  to  Harry  iiftcr  all  that  had  gone 
bj'.  Ami  wluMi  we  got  to  Jubblepnre, 
and  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  caniage 
window,  and  saw  Harry's  brown  face 
in  the  station,  all  joy  and  eagerness  to 
welcome  me  —  it  ilid  seem  as  if  all  the 
dreadful  past  were  but  a  vanished 
dream. 

It  seem'*  more  dreamlike  even  this 
cveniri;;,  as  I  write  in  the  broad  venm- 
dah,  vvitli  its  Hhiuh'd  swinging  lanicrns, 
and  the  full,  calm  moon  outside.  It  is 
all  8u  silent  and  so  peaceful,  like  our 
own  restful  hearts,  — one  could  not  be- 
lieve all  we  had  borne  and  sufferiHl,  if 
they  only  saw  us  now.  And  *•  Kitten,'' 
says  a  sleepy  voice  from  Harry's  ham- 
mock, **  darling,  let  me  shove  your 
chair  a  little  bit  further  this  way.  The 
shadow  hides  you  when  you  sit  thera^ 
and  you  know  I'm  wretched  when  I 
can't  see  your  face." 

And  of  all  the  shadows  wo  hare 
passed  througli.and  the  darkness  that 
is  left  behind*  there  is  no  trace  left  this 
evening  but  the  deep,  grave  look  under 
the  laughing  lightness  in  my  dear 
Harry's  eyes,  and  the  rent  fissure  in  a 
little  seacoast  church  tower  in  Essex, 
where  they  still  point  to  it  in  all  the 
countn,*  round,  and  tel!  in  awed  voices 
of  the  thunderbolt  that  fell  there,  out 
of  the  cloudless  summer  sky,  and  melted 
the  plate  and  the  offertory  in  it,  as  they 
lay  together  upon  the  oltiir. 
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The  ITtli  Jauuaiy,  a  hundred  yeara 
ago.  TUt;  aliaduti  of  night  were  i,':itbt;f- 
ing  fast  ill  the  narrow  Uiie  Si.  Hi>tujr<^, 
at  Iho  western  end  of  which,  bclwcen 
Ibe  present  Fhicc  des  Pyramidcs  and 
the  Hue  Si.  Iloch,  the  crowd  was  very 
dense,  for  Lhcrti  was  the  euiranoe  to  the 
riding  sohr>o],  an  miiiexe  of  Ihe  grand 
Stables  of  the  Tnileries,  built  by  Cath- 
erine dc  Medici  when  slie  ereule<l  the 
latter  pile.  F<tr  ihe  lust  three  years  and 
09  many  luotitliH,  the  building;  where 
Louis  XIII.  loulv  liis  tii-3t  lessons  iu 
hoi'sen)an»hip  had  been  given  up  t<»  the 
Parliament  of  France^  known  succes- 
sively as  the  Constituent  Assembly  and 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  which 
had  recently  adopted  Ihc  title  of  "the 
Convention."  The  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature  was  trembling  in  the  biilance, 
that  of  Louis  Ciqiet^  uthcrwisc  Luuis 
XVI.,  ^*  accused  of  having  conspired 
against  the  liberty  of  llie  muion  and  of 
an  attempt  against  the  public  safely.*' 
And  though  life  was  alreiuly  cheap 
enough  in  those  days,  Ihe  crowd  were 
eagerly  waiting  for  tlie  result  of  the 
voting,  for  curious  as  il  may  seem, 
there  was  little  or  no  personal  hatred 
of  Ihu  king  ;  the  enmity  was  against 
the  queen,  but,  as  3'et,  there  wiis  no 
queatiun  of  judging  her.  Ttie  shades 
of  night  were  gaLhcnn;i;  fast  and  Ihe 
darkness  inside  Die  building  was  but 
one  degree  less  lintn  that  outside.  It 
was  not  a  sumptuous  framework,  that 
in  which  the  legislators  of  France  were 
moving ;  the  long,  narrow  panilleli>- 
gram  with  its  i-aised  tiere  of  benches 
upholstered  in  green,  with  its  side  gal- 
leries and  the  larger  one  at  the  end  of 
the  '*  House/'  its  hot-water  stoves  al- 
most on  a  level  with  the  floor,  its  pale, 
flickering  toi-ches,  presented  but  a  woe- 
fully bare  aspect,  but  the  ^nisc-en-schte 
was  quite  iu  keeping  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  principal  aclors,  most  of 
whom  looked  untidy,  uiiwashed,  un- 
kempt, not  a  few  of  whom  were  half 
asleep,  for  they  Iiad  not  left  the  pre- 
cincts for  seventy-twd  hours.  There 
was  no  longer  an  allempt  at  elegance 
of  dress  as  there  had  been  but  a  abort 


time  ago  on  the  part  of  Barnarc,  the 
two  Lanieths,  and  oven  ^lirabeau ; 
almost  the  only  spruce  coat  to  be  seen 
iu  Ihat  gathering  was  Marat's  ;  the  rest 
seemed  to  have  given  up  the  **  vanity 
of  vesture  ;  "  Armonvillc  wore  a  Phry- 
gian cap.  Granet's  uelher  limbs  were 
encased  in  a  kind  of  brown  Jiolland, 
while  one  member  looked  as  it  he  had 
just  come  out  of  bed,  wliich,  in  fuel,  he 
had.  It  was  Duch.i8tel  who,  iu  spite  of 
his  illness,  hud  come  lo  vole  against 
» the  death  sentence.  Brave  Duehastel 
hud  his  reward,  for  loud  laughter  rang 
upon  the  air,  so  loud  as  to  make  the 
coloi-s  newly  conquered  from  the  Prus- 
sians and  Austrians,  and  hangiug  over- 
head, flutter  to  and  fro.  Bui  he  could 
not  linu  the  scale.  *'As  well  try  to 
tickle  a  tiger  into  submission  with  a 
feather,^"  siiys  an  eye-witness. 

Meanwhile  there  was  feasting  both 
in  Ihe  uj^per  aiul  lower  gallurius.  In 
the  former,  tenauted  by  the  nibble  and 
presided  over  by  the  market  %vomen, 
who  wore  their  trinkets,  for  tliey  alone 
had  not  been  despoiled  of  them  by  the 
|iUtriols,  there  was  a  vast  consumption 
of  wine  and  brandy  ;  ihey  chinked 
glasses  as  each  curt  eeiilence —  la  mort 

—  fell  upon  their  eai*»  ;  they  reserved 
the  empty  bottles  to  Hing  at  the  utterer 
of  a  dissentient  vote,  but  iu  the  end 
they  found  that  they  had  some  bottles 
to  spare,  which,  allowing  fur  the  ab- 
sence of  about  a  score  of  (ieputies, 
brought  that  consumption  to  three  Jiun- 
dred  and  forty  bottles. 

In  the  lower  galleries,  occupied  by  a 
more  select  audience,  the  refreshments 
were  equally  of  a  more  select  charucler 

—  sweets  and  oranges.  The  expres- 
sions of  approval  or  disapproval  were 
also  less  outspoken,  and  at  last  the 
gnonJes  datues  de  pur  la  revolution  grew 
weary  and  ceased  prickiug  the  card  that 
marked  the  progress  of  a  game  the 
stake  of  which  was  a  king^s  head. 

That  hejid,  however,  was  tlooraed  to 
fall,  anil  in  vain  did  its  owner  claim  a 
longer  respite  ;  not  because  he  had 
much  faith  in  either  his  defenders  or  iu 
the  clemency  of  the  Convention,  hut 
because  he  hail  a  superstitious  belief  iu 
Ihe  occult  power  for  good  or  evil  of  Lho 
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number  twenty-one  ;  a  belief  so  strong 
as  to  liave  pioveutud  Uiiu  from  ever 
playing  the  wcU-kuowu  game  of  tl»at 
name,  or  of  allowing  it  to  be  played  in 
his  presence.  Some  of  the  mosLiinpor- 
lant  events  of  bis  life  uiok  place  on 
a  :21st.  On  the  2lst  Aprils  1770,  he 
was  married  by  proxy  in  Vicuna ;  on 
the  !21sl  June  of  Uie  same  year  the  fes- 
tivities of  his  marriage  were  celobraLeU 
iu  Paris  ;  on  the  21st  January,  17S2, 
tlie  public  festivities  in  honor  of  tlie 
birtb  of  ihc  dauphin  took  place  ;  on  the 
2l9t  June,  1791,  he  and  his  family  fled 
to  Varennes. 

Or  was  it  because  he  had  received 
private  information  of  a  plot  to  rescue 
him  on  his  very  way  to  the  scaffold  and 
been  told  at  the  same  lime  llnit  t^veiy 
day's  —  nay,  every  hour's  delay  —  might 
add  to  his  chances  of  escape  ?  This  is 
purely  a  matter  of  conjecture  aa  far  as 
the  king's  knowledge  itself  is  con- 
cerned, for  neither  CMry  nor  the  most 
secret  raemoire  of  the  time  make  any 
mentiuu  of  such  knowledge  ;  certain, 
however,  is  it  that  the  plot  existed,  and 
that  its  heroic  projector,  the  Bai*on  de 
Batz,  lias  not  met  with  sullicient  recog- 
nition at  the  liands  of  posterity.^ 

Immediately  after  the  sentence  luul 
been  given,  the  baron,  aided  by  his 
secretary,  Devaux,  had  enlisted  be- 
tween three  aud  four  hundred  young 
fellows  of  Royalist  tendencies  in  an 
attempt  to  save  the  king.  They  were 
to  meet,  armed  to  the  teeth,  near  the 
Porte  SaintrDcnis,  to  mingle  with  the 
crowd,  and  to  rally  at  the  cr)-  agreed 
upon  between  tbi.*m  and  tlicir  chief. 
The  troops  surryuuding  the  king's  car- 
riage were  to  be  charged  without  a 
moraent*s  hesitation  ;  the  surprise  and 
confusion  consequent  upon  this  unex- 
pected movement  would  do  the  rest. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Baron  de 
Batz,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  sec- 
retary, was  at  his  post,  but  look  wher- 
ever they  would,  they  failed  to  perceive 
their  wished-fnr  auxiliaries.  Tlie  side 
streets  were  deserted,  not  a  single  one 
of  the  initiated  was  iu  sight.  De  Batz 
stood  rooted   to  the  spot  with  despair. 

I  See  Cn  Cnmptot  wins  \%  Torrour,  hy  Pftul  Gou- 
loU    Paris,  Pftal  OUendurff,  1889,  pp.  30,  31. 


Meanwhile  the  king's  carriage  drew 
near  ;  in  a  few  moments  it  would  be  nt 
the  Porte  Saint-Dculs.  All  at  ouce,  he 
fancied  he  saw  a  few  of  his  friends 
among  tlie  crowd,  the  number  waa 
indeed  small  ;  but  two  young  fellows 
elbowed  their  way  through  the  serried 
masses,  and  placed  themselves  by  his 
side.  There  waa  not  an  instant  to  lose. 
The  four  heroes  dung  themselves  oa 
the  escort,  the  crowd  absolutely  made 
way  for  them.  **  To  the  rescue,  French- 
men, to  the  rescue,  and  let  us  save  our 
king!"  they  shouted;  but,  alas  I  not 
a  single  voice  responded  to  theirs ; 
there  was  a  death-like  silence  around. 
Nevertheless,  the  crowd  stood  posi- 
tively petrified  at  so  much  courage,  and 
instinctively  made  way  for  tliem  a  sec- 
ond time,  when  one  of  tbe  reserve 
squads,  warned  by  a  trooper  of  the 
vanguard,  pursued  the  quartet,  only 
two  of  wbom  escaped  ;  the  other  two 
were  hacked  to  pieces.' 

To  the  majority  of  readere  the  Con- 
vention was  an  assembly  of  Uends  in 
human  shape  ;  to  a  small  minority  it 
was  a  gathering  of  giants  and  heroes. 
Both  views  are  positively  erroneous. 
Very  few  of  the  membci's  of  the  Con- 
vention, even  among  those  belonging 
to  the  Mouutaiu,  were  ferocious  at 
heart,  at  any  rate  at  the  beginning  of 
Ihe  Keign  of  Terror,  and  though  1793 
is  generally  looked  upon  as  tbe  most 
sanguinary  period  of  the  Revolution,  it 
was  as  nothing  to  1794,  when  as  many 
as  eighty-tive  hea*ls  fell  under  the  guil- 
lotine each  day,  and  when  Saint-Just, 
deeming  that  affairs  were  not  proceed- 
ing sufficiently  quickly,  proposed  the 
erection  of  four  Louisettea,  which  should 
all  operate  at  the  same  time.  He  would 
have  carried  his  measure  if  some  of  his 
fellow-deputies  bad  not  made  an  end 
of  him  and  his  amiable  friends,  Robes- 
pierre, Lubas,  Couthon,  etc. 

1  repent,  the  greater  part  of  these 
Conveniionnels  were  not  ferocious  at 
heart,  cv(>n  when  they  condemned 
houis  XVI.  to  death  ;  they  did  so  from 
fear,  cowanlice,  or  political  motives, 
though  few  of  them  carried  their  self- 

'  Memotres  IliftorlqacB  sar  X>oui«  XVIL,  by 
Eckard,  pp.  125, 136. 
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intenuit  as  fiu'usPliilippe-Kgalili^.  The 
grealci*  part  of  these  Conveiaimiiicls 
were  houesL  bourgeois,  but  li'uahly  ar- 
rived ill  Paris  from  llieir  proviucoii, 
aud  ay  yet  imbued  vviLh  their  beliefs 
and  prejudices  sucked  iu  wiili  the 
luotlier's  milk,  but  lliey  gradually  Iic- 
CHmo  used  1t>  blocnUheil  ;  the  daily 
sight  of  it  hull  hhiiiled  ilieir  humanity. 
A  Lord  Kaglun  ^vho  fuiuts  at  tlie  first 
flight  of  blood  is  uot  phenomenal,  but 
I  wiJl  tell  you  what  would  have  hap- 
peued  iu  a  little  while,  even  to  a  Lord 
liaglao.  I  am  uot  drawing  upon  my 
imagiuulion,  uor  quoting  from  heurday. 
I  um  relating  a  per»oual  experience. 
During  ray  long  slay  in  Paris  I  have 
wituuijsed  three  executions — that  of 
I)e  la  Pommi:rnye,  who  ])oisoned  his 
mistrens  ;  that  of  Troppmaun,  who 
murdered  the  Kiuck  family  (of  eight)  ; 
aud  of  Michael  Campi,  who  killed  a 
poor  rhymester  iu  the  Uuo  du  Keguixl. 
After  Pommeniye's  exeeutiim  1  was  ill 
for  a  week ;  after  Troppmaun's  Ihc 
effect  of  the  scene  wore  ofT  iu  Ihreo 
days  ;  after  Campi^a  I  ceased  to  think 
about  it  iu  four-uod-tweuty  lumrs. 
Theu  1  cousidered  that  my  education 
iu  that  directiou  had  gone  far  enough, 
and  umde  a  vow  that  no  power  on  earth 
should  (haw  me  to  the  Place  de  la  Ho- 
quetle  again.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
ttu  iilta  tiiat  ouly  few  men  know  whei*e 
to  stop  — that  they  regard  their  grow- 
ing Imperviousncss  as  a  sigu  of  menud 
force,  and  are  apt  to  pride  themselves 
upon  it.  This  applies  to  the  educated 
as  to  the  uucducated,  and  it  is  an  ascer- 
tained though  uot  a  generally  known 
fact,  that  during  1792,  1793,  and  17&4, 
servants  quarrelled  with  their  mastei-s 
for  being  obliged  to  come  away  from 
the  Places  de  la  Kcvolution  et  du  Trone- 
Renvei-s(^  after  seeing  *'  ouly  two  lieada 
roll  into  Ihe  sawdust.'* 

It  is  equally  oerl«iu  that  the  majority 
of  these  ConvcntionneU,  though  dislik- 
iug  priests,  had  no  wish  to  undermine  re- 
ligion, to  proliibit  puldic  worship,  and  to 
shut  up  the  churches.  Here  isasulll- 
cicnlly  signal  proof  of  what  I  advance. 

At  three  o'clock  A.M.  on  Sunday,  the 
20th  January,  the  three  da.vs'  delay 
asked  for  by  the  klug  — In  vhiue,  per- 


haps, of  that  ho|>e  iu  Baron  de  Batz  of 
which  I  spoke  just  uow— had  beeu 
refused  by  a  majority  of  seventy.  Car- 
lylc,  writiug  of  this,  remarks  :  "  Crarai, 
the  miuister  of  justice,  luus  to  go  to  the 
Temple  with  tliis  stern  messagu.  Ue 
ejaculates  repeatedly,  *  Quelle  commia- 
siou  affreuse  \  ^  Louis  begs  for  a  cou- 
J*easor,  for  yet  three  days  of  life  lo 
prepare  himself  to  die.  The  confessor 
is  granted ;  the  three  days,  aud  all 
respite,  arc  refused." 

Unless  I  am  vastly  mistaken,  the 
author  means  a  good  deal  more  there 
than  he  says.  *'The  confessor  is 
granted"  is  a  very  brief,  nevertheless, 
double-edged,  sentence.  It  implies  a 
reluctaut  couseut  on  the  part  of  the 
Convention  to  afford  tin:  kiug  the  su- 
preme administrations  of  the  Church. 
I  am  the  more  contirmed  in  this  view, 
seeing  that  Carlyle  preserved  a  stony 
silence  upon  the  particulars  of  Louis 
XVI.'s  funeral,  though  these  revela- 
tions would  go  far  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  systematic  animus  against  reli- 
giou  in  general,  or  Catholicism  in  par- 
ticular. 

A  few  hours  after  Garat's  return 
from  his  terrible  mission  to  the  Tem- 
ple the  Convention  sent  for  M.  Pieo- 
vez,  the  vicar  of  the  Madeleine,  iu 
order  to  entrust  him  with  the  execution 
of  its  orders  relative  to  the  burial  of  his 
Majesty  Lonis  XVI,  M.  Picavez,  uot 
feeling  equal  U>  the  painful  task,  pn> 
tended  to  be  ill,  and  transferred  the 
burden  of  this  task  to  his  curate,  Fniu- 
(;ois-Sylvain  Uenard,  who,  though  even 
more  deeply  attached  to  the  unhaptiy 
monarch  than  his  vicar,  dared  uot  de- 
cline, lest  the  small  niiuority  should 
clamor  for  a  purely  civil  burial.  The 
cumtc,  therefore,  accepted,  and  it  is  he 
wh(»  attested  the  devotional  and  rever- 
ential attitude  of  the  mob  around  the 
gnive.  **  I  am  bound  to  speak  ihr 
truth,"*  he  says.  *'  This  rabble,  which 
but  a  short  while  ago  made  tlie  air  hid- 
eous with  their  vociferations,  listened 
to  the  prayers  for  the  repo^ie  of  his 
Majesty's  soul  with  most  respectful  atid 
religious  silence."  > 

1  Apiwudlx    to  "  Louli  XVI.,"  tiy  Viocnnca  do 
Falloux. 
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Nor  is  this  all ;  four  months  luLtir, 
oa  Corpus  ChrisLi  Day,  the  Terror, 
tiiough  as  yet  not.  ut  its  height,  was 
iieverthelcas  spreading.  Thti  ruiuor 
had  goae  forth  that  the  CTiroudins  were 
lo  be  arresLed,  the  tocsin  aouuded  iu 
every  pan  of  Paris,  and  the  tthanL*es 
were  that  the  authorities,  iu  allowing 
the  religious  processions  to  tJikc  place, 
would  risk  a  terrible  butchery  In  the 
streets*  That  is,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  historians.  Ou  tlie  other  hand, 
some  of  these  iu  their  search  after  his- 
torical marcs'  nests,  have  not  scruplod 
to  assert  that  such  was  the  very  aim 
of  the  partisans  and  members  of  the 
Mount;iin.  Weil,  there  is  not  a  parti- 
cle of  evidouco  iu  support  o£  those 
assertions.  Not  only  did  the  authori- 
ties not  oppose  the  processions,  the 
decorating  of  the  houses  ou  the  route, 
the  erecting  of  lij,dited  altars  in  the 
streets,  but  they,  as  it  were,  co-oper- 
ated iu  the  whole  by  issuin<;  minutu 
directions  to  the  police  who,  in  their 
subsequent  reports,  tcstiflcd  lo  tho  ad- 
mirable conduct  of  the  people,  the 
excellent  order  prevailing  throughout, 
and  the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
majority.  *'  1  noticed  a  good  many  of 
the  working  classes  taking  p.irt  iu  the 
local  processions,  and  especially  tlic 
wives  of  some  sons-culottes ,''  writes  one 
of  the  inspectors.  '*  Iu  the  Uue  Saiut- 
Mai'liu  the  procession  started  frotu  the 
Church  of  Saiut-Lou.  Our  fuUow- 
townsmeu  belouging  to  the  markets 
had  clubhed  together  to  decorate  tlie 
church  and  the  surrounding  buildings. 
People  tlung  themselves  ou  their 
knees  ;  every  one  approved  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  1  have  heard  uo  expressions 
of  disapproval."  ^ 

After  all,  there  was  no  reason, 
though,  why  an  iulidel  or  u  group  of 
iufidels,  not  of  geuius,  but  merely  of 
strong  will,  should  not  have  wielded  as 
great  an  iutlueuce  on  a  certain  section 
of  the  masses  as  a  number  of  non-mili- 
lant  priests  over  another  section,  espe- 
cially  if    they,  the  former,   possessed 

■  Tb6  report  Itself  Is  In  the  Natlonnl  ArcliivM, 
and  is  i|uoie(l  by  M.  MAgffiolo  Id  tlio  Hevtu  de  la 
Rieftiutifm,  edlte*!  by  MM.  Ch.  d'HArlMoic  aad 
GuMftTeBord.    July,  188«. 


means  equal  to  those  of  tho  latter  of 
bringing  home  their  doctrines.  "  Why 
can't  X  make  a  uatioual  god,  seeing 
that  the  Abbd  Sidyfes  is  making  a  na- 
tional religion  ;  "  stutters  Camille  Des- 
moulius  at  the  dinner-table  of  Mailhe, 
tho  perfumer,  where  he  is  seated  be- 
tween Sebastiou  Mercier  of  *'Xouveaii 
Paris  "  fame  and  Ketif  de  la  Bretonnu. 
"•  Why  indeed  V  "  echo  H*Jbert,  Cliau- 
mutte  and  others  to  whom  the  idea 
appeals,  not  as  the  death-blow  to  Ca- 
tholicism, but  as  the  genu  iiud  means 
of  a  theocracy  Ukely  to  benelit  ilio  auto- 
crats of  Ujc  Revolution.  Wo  are  living 
in  a  less  credulous  atmosphere  than  that 
of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  England  is  reputed  to  be  the  last 
stronghold  of  Christianity  of  all  shades. 
Well,  let  the  government  authorize 
some  foremost  atheist  to  hold  servicca 
in  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster,  accompa- 
uiod  by  the  pomp,  music,  and  adjuncis 
at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Knglaud,  lei  tliem  i>iuee  uo 
restrictions  ou  the  expression  of  opin- 
ions, by  means  of  speech,  or  song,  and 
the  results  will  bo  the  same  as  those 
witnessed  at  the  festivals  of  tlie  God- 
dess of  Keusou  at  Xotrc-Dame  and 
Saint^Eustacbe  in  1791^.  Owing  to  our 
liquor  laws  and  to  our  less  e.xuberant 
animal  spirits  there  would  be  no  drink- 
ing and  very  little  of  churegraphic  ex- 
hibitions inside  the  huihiings,  but  a 
great  deal  more  rough  liorseplay.  The 
crowds  attending  such  services  wouUI^ 
however,  no  more  represent  mtional- 
ism  iu  its  widest  sense  than  the  amug 
and  snug  Sunday  congregations  repre- 
sent true  Christianity  ;  than  ihc  ruf- 
fians of  both  sexes,  who  danced  the 
ciirmagnolo  on  the  tombs  in  the  French 
faues,  and  prepared  the  Paschal  com- 
munion on  their  altars,  by  means  of 
sausages  and  hams,  represented  the 
craving  for  cmanciputiou  from  clerical 
thraldom,  privileges,  and  exactions  of 
revolutionary  France.  That,  lo  my 
mind,  Is  tho  light  in  which  those 
scenes  should  be  looked  at ;  and  If 
looked  at  in  that  light  the  year  ll^'S 
becomes  not  a  tnigedy  enacted  by  he- 
roes and  giants  or  (lends  in  human 
guise,  but  an  Aristophanesque  comedy 
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**  gabbled  through "  by  a  '■  sofulch 
coinpany  "  ot  mere  miunmei-s,  who  as 
often  a8  wot  ruistake  the  nicaniiig  of 
ihd  iiuthor. 

For  ihe  prompter  and  slage-iuauagci* 
of  genius  in  one,  the  only  man  who 
had  ail  absohilely  convct  idea  of  the 
autlioi'*^  int(.'[Uion,  that  man  was  dead  ; 
I  am  alludiiii^  to  Minibeau  ;  and  he  on 
whom  the  mimtle  mi;,'liL  liave  fallen, 
who  would  have  worn  it  with  decency, 
if  not  with  ecUxty  to  use  tlie  French 
term  —  I  mean  Sylvaiu  Bailly  —  was 
already  as  good  as  dead,  because,  like 
Hamlet,  he  Itad  told  llkese  mummers 
"not  to  tear  a  passion  to  tatters.'' 
The  rest  were  mediocrities  ;  there  was 
uot  a  great  nian»  let  alone  a  transcen- 
dent genius,  ainou^  Uieni.  They  were 
the  worthy  proLotypes  of  the  Freyci- 
nets,  Floqucts,  Ronviura,  Bourgeois, 
and  the  rest.  The  latter  arc  not  more 
corrupt  tlian  they  were,  tlie  difference 
in  their  nepotism  an<[  coiluj^ion  lii*s 
ftiniply  in  tlie  difference  of  their  oppor- 
luniliea.  Tlje  men  who  inveighed 
against  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of 
the  courtiers  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  those 
who  pilloried  the  excesses  of  Napoleon 
lU.'s,  speak  absolutely  the  same  lan- 
guage ;  the  modern  adventurer  dines 
at  Biguou's.  Durand's,  or  the  Lion 
d^Or ;  the  Oanlonista  dined  at  F^^v- 
rier's,  in  the  Galerie  de  Montpensier, 
at  Beauvilliers*8,  the  hitter's  neighbor 
in  the  Palais-Royal,  or  at  M<5ot's,  in  the 
Rue  des  Bons  Enfauts,  the  street  in 
whicli  was  situated  until  a  few  months 
ago  tl»e  unlucky  post-ortice  blown  up  by 
the  dynamite  of  the  so-called  anarchist. 
It  was  at  the  Hi*8t-named  of  these  (liree 
trfiitturs  —  the  wottl  restaurateur  is  of 
a  Inter  date  —  that  Lepellelier  do  Saint- 
Fargeau  was  killed  by  Paris  ;  but  Dan- 
ton  himself  preferred  Beauvilliers's, 
who  had  bought  the  leasehold  (»f  the 
three  arcades  in  the  Palais-Royal  for 
the  then  enormous  sum  of  loT^MX) 
francs,  who  was  not  only  a  past  masler 
In,  hut  a  professor  of,  the  culinary  art, 
and  whose  book,  "  1/ Art  du  Ouisinier,'* 
is  even  at  present  the  chef's  gospel. 
•'Our  turn  to  enjoy  life  has  come  at 
lust,-'  DantoQ  exclaimed,  one  evening, 
at  tho  ierrainatioa  of  a  repast,  at  which 


the  immaculate  grandfather  of  tlie  int* 
niJiculaic  president,  in  j)o.-*se,  of  the 
Third  Republic  sat  by  his  side.  '*  Our 
turn  Ini-s  come  at  last,"  he  repeated. 
''  Sun^ptuous  dwellings, exquisite  cheer^ 
deliciouH  wines,  silken  garments  and 
golden  hangings,  women  who  realize 
in  the  tlesh  the  visions  of  one's  fairest 
dreams  ;  all  these,  and  much  more,  are 
the  rewiird  of  the  force  we  have 
usurped  or  conquered,  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  They  are  om*!*,  seeing  that 
we  are  the  stronger.  After  all,  what 
does  the  Revolution  moan  7  A  battle, 
and  nothing  more  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
result  of  it  should  ha  thai  of  all  oilier 
battles  —  namely,  the  sharing  of  the 
spoil  by  tho  conquerors."  ^ 

On  another  occasion  Barrtre,  with 
the  handsome  H(^mu!t  de  S^chelles,  his 
friend  Vilate,  and  oiliei-s,  wius  dining  in 
the  Cnmson  Room  at  Me'ot's.  For  an 
exact  description  of  the  various  rooms 
at  Mtlot's  and  the  orgies  that  took  place 
there  the  reader  liad  better  consult 
Mercicr^s  '*  Nouvcau  Paris."  I  feel 
like  Alexandre  Dumas  Jits  when  he 
was  quoting  the  Bible.  After  having 
given  sundry  excerpla,  he  suddenly 
stopped.  "  And  here  the  Lord  aaid 
something  which  I  dare  uot  print,"  he 
wrote. 

Barrfere  was  sipping  some  of  tlmt 
matchless  brandy  which  had  been 
brought  away  during  the  sacking  of 
Chantilly,  ami  for  which  M^ot  charged 
sixty  francs  per  bottle.  Lifting  hia 
glass  to  his  lips,  he  said,  *'The  Con- 
trat  Social  is  sunmicd  up  by  the  people 
in  one  word  —  equality."  The  gener- 
ous warmth  of  liie  liquor  had  the  effect 
of  making  him  communicative,  and  in 
another  moment  or  so  he  went  ou. 
'*The  right  thing  would  he  to  burn 
every  library.  Posterity  will  have  no 
net'd  of  any  literature  but  the  history  of 
the  Revolution  and  its  hiws.  But  for 
the  great  flres,  which,  curiously  enough, 
repeat  themselves  at  almost  regular  in- 
tervals, the  world  would  in  a  short  lime 
be  nothing  but  a  world  of  pa{)er.*' 

I  Histolro  <le  la  IMvolulion,  bj  LooU  Bbuw. 
lAulfl  BImiii:  bad  tlia  iioIa  frdin  Gotlefrot  GAvalgnaei 
who  IimI  tt  froin  hii  fiitlier,  the  deputy  for  tbft 
depwtmeut  at  tho  Lot  at  the  Conrftitiuii. 
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Is  it  n  woiuter,  Iheu,  that  among 
thiuij;s  prescribed  and  dcstroyeti  by  the 
unreaaoDing  rabble,  books  took  the 
foremost  piftcc,  that  Ameilhon  presuled 
at  the  buinitig  of  six  huinlri'tl  aiu!  tifty- 
twn  cases  of  priceless  nnuiuscripta  be- 
longing to  the  Royal  Library  ;  is  it 
surprising  that  Chabot  aaid  that  he  did 
not  like  savnuls  ;  that  u  certificate  of 
*'civi8ni*'  was  withheld  from  the  mak- 
ers of  books  *,  that  Dumns  tohl  Lavoi- 
sier, *'  The  republic  has  no  need  of 
professors  of  chemistry.'*  And  but 
for  the  fact  of  some  one  itiforming  the 
Paris  Commune  that  bo^jks  might  be 
converted  into  glue,  ami  another  one 
telling  them  that  Citoyetiuc  Simon  had 
found  the  means  of  effacing  the  print 
while  preserving  the  paper,  there  would 
not  have  been  a  single  volume  left  in 
Paris. 

The  decrees  suppressing  the  monas- 
teries and  religious  oi-ders  had  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  upon  the  scene  the 
second-hand  booksellers,  "  who  amelt 
plunder  ffitiu  afar  ;  "  and  thotigh  these 
decrees — promulgated  four  years  be- 
fore the  period  of  which  we  are  treating 
—  had  forbidden  the  dispersion  of  the 
collections  of  books,  not  one.  hut  a 
score  of  libraries  went  lo  the  Iiammer 
at  the  Hotel  IJulMon,  the  names  of  such 
monnateries  having  been  effaced  from 
the  tomes  by  means  of  chemicals.  At 
the  Cordeliers,  the  cliapel  of  wliich 
subsequently  became  the  chili  faundod 
by  Danton  and  Marat  — the  for*?runnev 
of  the  Club  des  Jacobins  — the  price- 
less volumes  were  disposed  of  by 
weight,  several  tons  at  a  time.  At  the 
sale  of  the  libraries  of  thono  who  had 
fled  acroBS  the  frontier,  and  at  the 
boolcsellers*  stalls,  the  morocco  bind- 
ings embossed  willi  the  crests  and  arms 
of  the  former  owners  were  ruthlessly 
hacked  away  by  llie  sabre  of  some 
national  gnnnl ;  if  the  flyleaf  or  title- 
page  contained  a  dedication  to  a  nohle 
patron,  or  an  emblem  reminding  one  of 
the  ancient  rojimc^  it  wtis  torn  olT  wiJli- 
out  compunction.  And  the  A'undalH, 
not  content  to  wreak  their  privafo  spire 
in  pnvate,  clamored  for  a  law  that 
would  enable  them  to  do  so  publicly. 
Some  enlightene*l  members  of  tlie  Con- 


veutiou  protested,  and  the  law  did  not 
pass  ;  in  fact,  the  contrary  of  it  was 
passed,  a  decree  forbitUUng  such  mutila- 
tion on  the  severest  penally  ;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain  —  Vandalism  continued, 
and  the  art-fnrntturo  of  Frauce  in  pos- 
session of  private  individuals,  which  a 
twelvemonth  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Bcvolutlon  was  estimated  hy  an 
expert  at  sixty  millions  sterling  —  those 
matchless  marbleSf  bronzes,  liangings, 
clocks,  etc.,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  some  nobles,  according  to  Rl- 
varol,  did  not  hesitate  to  risk  their 
lives  by  remaining  in  Paris  —  bade 
fair  to  disappear  altogetlicr.  Cuuning 
greed  became  the  prompter  and  accom- 
plice of  fanatical  ignorance,  and  the 
first  use  the  Jews  made  of  their  newly 
recovered  civil  rights  was  to  atrip  the 
land  that  had  made  thein  free,  of  its 
art-treasures.  But  in  the  race  between 
rapacity  and  destruction,  the  latter 
often  won  by  a  heiid,  as  at  Nancy, 
where  the  '*  dealers"  just  arrived  in 
time  to  see  the  destroyers  perform  their 
choregi-nphic  evolutions  round  a  hon- 
Hre  made  up  of  j£12,000  worth  of  pic- 
tures ;  ns  al  Verdun,  where  the  flames 
of  a  similar  blaxe  were  fed  with  the 
matchless  heirlooms  garnered  there  for 
nine  centuriea.  Not  even  a  bust  of 
inoffensive  Linnaius  was  safe,  for  a 
mpHcallion  discovered  in  it  a  likeness  to 
a  print  of  Charles  IX.  ;  at  Piwsy  the 
rabble  shattered  a  eolltiction  of  mytho- 
logical bas-reliefs,  because  they  mii*took 
the  heroes  of  Olympus  for  Christian 
saints  ;  in  Paris  a  clock  belonging  to 
Caraille  Desmoulin's  father-in-law  was 
mercilessly  destroyed,  btfcauae  its  hands 
were  shaped  like  Jtenra-dc-lis ;  at  the 
castle  of  Anet  a  largo  bronze  stag  was 
nigh  meeting  with  a  similar  fate,  be- 
cause the  n^ob  opined  that  it  repre- 
sented the  noble^a  "right  of  the 
ch/;ae."  The  frenzy  against  ornament, 
decoration,  and  furniture  atUiined  a 
degree  such  that  at  the  snlc  of  les  hiena 
nutiinnotx  (read,  tl»e  confiscated  estJites 
of  the  nobles)  the  furniture  was  throwa 
in. 

Henceforth  it  became  positively  dan- 
gerous to  pronounce  the  word  royal  or 
king,  and  especially  the  niuue  of  any 
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monarch  who  ha<l  reigned  in  Frnncu. 
The  innocent  king  of  '*  TwuUlU  Nijjbt" 
wns  suppressLMi,  iiiitl  ihe  nomeiiclaluro 
of  *' the  tlevil'a  picture  hoardH  "  thor- 
oughly revised.  For  a  littlu  wliUe 
Uie  king  of  diamonds  and  of  t'lulis  Ije- 
came  indiacriniinalely  the  ''  executive 
power"  of  diiiniouds  or  the  "veto"  of 
clubs,  hut  the  ciiid  manufacturers, 
Urbftin  Jaume  and  Jean-Deinostiifcne 
Dugourc,  averred  in  Lc  Journal  (Je 
Pans  (March,  17H3)  that  *' a  staunch 
Republican,  even  when  playinij  a  pame, 
ouphl  not  to  use  expressions  which 
constautly  remind  all  his  hoarei-s  of  a 
state  of  despotism  and  inequality." 
Hence,  they  inform  all  and  sundry  iiiat 
for  the  future  tl»e  products  manufac- 
tured by  ihcm  will  bear  entirely  nv.w 
titles,  the  tyrants  will  become  ^enii, 
their  consorts  **  liberties  "  jacks  **  equal- 
ities," and  aces  "  laws."  The  term^ 
"reiuc-abeillc,"  the  term  applied  l(>tho 
unique  honey-bee  in  the  hive  by  French 
uatunilist.'ff  was  changod  into  **  rubuillc 
pondeuse."  CitizcuH  whose  name  hap- 
l»eued  to  be  Lcroi  (king)  were  invited 
to  chiinir«  it  intci  Tjdoi  (law),  and  the 
siffht  of  a  kiiii;,  even  under  adversii  cir- 
cumstancea,  grated  so  terribly  u|)on  the 
patriots*  nerves  that  one  day  a  shop 
was  sacked  in  the  I*iilais-Egaiit(5  be- 
cause its  window  contained  an  engrav- 
ing of  Charles  I.  on  the  scaffold. 

Nowhere  did  the  objection  to  words 
quasi-distinctive  of  the  old  regime  be- 
come HO  tyrannical  as  in  the  playhouse. 
The  slightest  nllnsion  to  the  monarchy 
provoked  a  disturbance,  nay,  a  riot, 
which  nine  times  out  of  ten  had  to  he 
quelled  by  the  intervention  of  the  au- 
thorities. Cliton,  in  Corueillo's"  Meu- 
tour,"  aaya :  — 

Elle  loge  }l  la  place  et  se  nomme  LucKice. 
Quelle  place  ?  .  .  .  Koyale. 

The  last  word  had  scarcely  left  the 
actor^s  lips  '.vh<;n  llie  honse  rose  at  him 
as  one  man.  "  II  n*y  a  plus  de  Place 
Royale  ;  c'est  la  Place  des  Piques," 
they  howled,  and,  in  spile  of  metre  and 
everything  rise,  the  litie  hod  Ihure  and 
then  to  be  repcatetl,  as  corrected  by  the 
audience. 
Uaciue's  Hues, — 


D^testables  flatteurs,  present  le  plus  fo- 

nesle 
Que  puissc  fairc  aux  rois  la  col^  funeate  ! 

provoked  a  perfect,  storm.  The  imagi- 
nation of  thu  patriots  took  lire,  and  at 
the  bame  time  suggested  instantaneous 
alleraliou.  The  dullest  8imi)ly  pro- 
posed the  substitution  of  Vhomme  for 
aitx  rois^  otiiers  voted  for  lc  peuple ; 
the  more  prudent  opiuBtl  that  hela» 
would  scan  as  well,  and  finally  the 
UKiller  was  settled  by  a  witty  jounial- 
isi  who  dictated  :  — 

D^Cestublea   datteurs,   present  le  plus  fu- 

nesle 
Que  .  .  .  mah  lisez  Racine  et  voutt  iiaurez 

!r  rffate  ! 
And  the  actors  repeated  the  words 
without  wincing,  for  some  had  come  to 
ihe  coiichision  long  ago  that  their  art 
cunid  ^ink  no  lower  than  it  had  sunk, 
wbilii  (ttlicsrs  were,  before  everything, 
patriots.  Kolzubue  tells  us  that  one 
evening  in  '•  Im  Procirs  do  Socrate," 
he  noticed  pipes  lying  on  the  mantel- 
piece of  the  prison  of  the  philoso- 
pher.>  Even  Talma,  the  great  Talma, 
had  iu  many  instances  to  truckle  to  Ihe 
scum.  Posterity  will,  however,  find 
"'extenuating  circumsUiuces "  iu  the 
fact  Ibfit  for  once  *'  gocnl  cunie  out  of 
evil,"  and  that  it  owi-s  to  this  truckliug 
"•  tlio  Com^diu-Fran(;aiiio  of  to-<!ay." 

Atul  those  of  thf.  old  Comd4iie-Fran- 
(jaise — of    the   Od<?on    of   after  ye-ars 

—  who  refused  thus  to  irnckle  were 
shipped  off  lo  prison  en  mns:ie  in  the 
early  evening  of  the  3rd  September, 
17U3,  for  having  represented,  on  the 
night  before,  a  piece  of  Knglish  origin 

—  a  vci-sion  of  our  old  friend  Richard- 
son's **  Pamela,"  "in  which  tlie  Eu- 
U'Ush  government  w;is  held  up  to  praise, 
the  most  moral  maxims  *  placed  '  on 
the  lips  of  lonls,  while  the  Duke  of 
York  was  nivaging  the  territory  of  the 
Republic."  There  were  thirty  -  one 
actors  and  actresses  in  all,  only  three 
of  whom  were  released  after  a  few 
weeks.  The  rest  remained  under  l(»ck 
and  key  for  eleven  months  —  in  fact, 
until  after  the  death  of  Robespierre. 
One  of  the  lucky  trio  was  another  ac- 

1  Melne  Flucbc  nuh  Paris  Ixn  Winter  1700; 
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quaintance,  though  of  more  receDt  date 
than  Richardson's  heroine.  It  was 
Mile.  Lauge,  of  '*  Madame  Angot"  no- 
toriety, who  had  played  the  title-rOle  in 
Francois  do  Xeufchaieau's  adaptation. 
From  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
Spartans  of  the  Terror  had  an  eye.  for  a 
pretty  lurtress  as  well  as  the  Sybarites 
of  the  DirectoiT.  So  the  atern  Clemen- 
ceau  need  not  deny  his  connection  with 
tlio  Corai^die-Fningiuse  ;  he  may  take 
heart  of  grace.  "  Everything:  that  hap- 
pens has  hai>pened  before,*'  even  in 
the  best  regulated  of  republics. 

To  those  who  know  tlie  French,  one 
of  the  rcmsukable  features  in  the  tvvo 
scandals  of  the  Third  Republic 
been  the  apparent  abHcnco  of  w 
woman's  name  from  both  the  *'  C'affarol 
affair"  and  the  '*  l^anama  imbroglio." 
I  am  not  overlnoking  the  part  played 
by  Madame  Ratazxi  and  her  fellow- 
adventuresses  in  the  "  tmfllc  in  decora- 
tions,'- but  no  stretch  of  the  iinat^ination 
could  constme  that  part  into  a  <:rimc 
passiomiel  or  a  jiuj*iti/m  cnimvclk.,  ns  M. 
B^rard  des  Glajeux.  the  eminent  presi- 
dent of  the  Assize  Courts,  would  ^ay. 
Gambella,  whose  career  bears  more 
than  an  accidental  likeness  to  that  of 
Mirabeau,  disappeared  from  the  scene 
like  Mirabeau  when  the  r^(jhnfs  they 
had  endeavored  to  establish  were  vir- 
tually very  younj;,  for  —  let  there  be  uo 
mistake  — the  Third  Republic  is  not 
unlike  rti;iii  in  her  teens  who,T>y  virtue 
of  a  lonj;  dress,  would  make  herself 
out  to  be  older  than  she  really  it. 
Nominally,  the  Third  Republic  ilales 
from  the  -iLli  Se|)Lciuber,  1870  ;  virtu- 
ally, it  dales  from  at  least  a  year  after 
the  accession  of  Jules  (in^vy.  Miru- 
bcnu's  death  was  accelerated,  if  not 
caused  perhaps,  by  an  imprmlent  sup- 
per parly  at  MUe.  Coulon's,  the  (htn- 
»ettsc  ;  Oambclla's  death  was  atliibuteil 
to  a  wound  received  accidentally  In  Ids 
attempt  to  wrinff  from  a  lady  the  pistol 
with  which  she  intended  to  kill  her- 
self. Mmc.  Lt^ona  Levy  may  be,  for 
all  I  know.  dead,  but  I  am  not  speak- 
ing without  foundftlioD.  Tie  this  as  it 
may,  no  woman's  name  was  coupled 
with  any  of  the  successors  of  Mira- 
beau, m>  woman's  name  is  iironunently 


coupled  with  any  of  the  successors  of 
(Jambctta  —  at  least,  not  in  the  way  I 
would  suggest.  M.  Henri  Rrisson  in 
reputed  to  be  as  chaste  **  by  tempera- 
ment ■"  as  Robespierre,  without  bein^ 
a  "libertine  in  imagination,^'  as  tlie 
latter  was  accused  of  being.  M.  de 
Freycinet  is  to  all  appearance  as  pure 
as  driven  snow ;  he  does  not  even  pay 
an  occasional  visit  to  the  green-room 
of  tlie  Com^Ue-Fran<;aisc  or  le  foyer  ih 
la  davse  at  the  Op<?ra,  which  in  France 
is  supposed  to  be  a  test  of  a  man's 
indifference  to  the  blandishments  of 
the  fairer  sex,  though  there  must  be 
exceptions,  seeing  that  both  MM.  Flo- 
quet  and  Clemenceau  go  often,  and 
that  the  former,  at  any  rate,  is  voted 
^'  above  suspicion  "  ft.s  regards  umoni\ 
amoururkCy  (mimtrctte^  or  amourailh 
away  from  the  conjugal  roof.  For  both 
he  and  M.  Ferry  have  married  into  a 
family,  one  might  almost  say  a  dynasty 
—  that  of  the  Risler-Keslncrs — qui  ne 
hwliitf^  pus  (ivec  VtDuour^  either  in  the 
sense  of  Alfred  de  Musset»  or  in  any 
other  sense.  Mmc.  Flocjuet  made  use 
recently  of  the  expression,  '*  Republi- 
can nobility."  She  was  as  justiried  in 
lining  tbi'4  ns  some  New  England  fam- 
ilies woiiiil  be  in  U'^iit:;  Ibe  words  '*  i'u- 
rilau  nobility.*'  The  Rialer-KesLners 
.•^re  both  Puritan  and  repidtlican.  Al- 
lowing for  certain  differences,  Mmes. 
Floquct  and  Ferry  remind  one  of  ^Ime. 
Xecker.  If  wo  arc  to  believe  the  late 
^though  still  liviug  —  Mme.  Clemen- 
ceau, her  htiHlKitid  is  the  rjularitin  of 
Lho  Third  Republic,  as  Rarrfere  was 
the  ifithinlin  of  tlie  Terror.  Barrfcre 
said  soft  nothings  to  the  fair  petition- 
ers that  crowded  his  nnte-chnmber. 
He  smiled  on  them,  promised  to  look 
after  their  welfare,  pretended  to  be 
moved  by  their  looks  and  tears,  and 
played  with  love  as  a  killen  plays  with 
a  ball  of  knitting  wool.  M.  Rouvier 
is  a  widower,  the  widower  of  Mu»e. 
Claude  Vignoii,  who  had  been  married 
"spiritually"  to  Elliphas  Lt'vy,  one  of 
the  latter-day  apostles  of  Saint-Simon- 
ism.  Mme.  Rouvier,  before  and  after 
Iicr  maiTiage,  aspired  to  the  rOle  of  a 
Mme.  Roland  in  the  Third  Republic, 
Those  who  know  aver  that  she  would 
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not  have  mj^de  even  a  "'decent  umler- 
Bludy,"'  yet  M.  Kouviur  still  mourns 
her  loss,  and,  unlike  Mr.  (iravea,  lu 
"Money,"  refuses  lo  be  drawn  iulo 
the  net  of  any  Lady  FrankJin  who 
would  fain  console  him  for  the  abacnce 
»f  his  "  saiiiled  Maria."  M.  Quesnay 
de  Beanrcpaire  has  the  reputation  »>f  a 
Fouquier-Tiuville,  i.e.,  invulneraldo  to 
woman's  i^harms.  There  are  several 
Marals  who  have  their  Jane  Evranls. 
and  an  equal  number  of  Uautuiis  wlume 
wives  are  not  even  mentioned.  Both 
indulged  in  orgies  now  and  then  ;  they 
had  no  **  love  affair"  which  influenced 
their  actions.  Their  successors  have 
talccu  their  cues  from  them,  at  any 
rate,  apparently.  M.  Loz<S,  the  prefect 
of  police,  has  his  prototype  in  the  noto- 
rious General  Santerre,  wlio,  like  him, 
waged  relentless  war  not  only  against 
dogs,  1>ut  also  cats,  but  who  left  Ihi^ 
bouris  of  the  Pahiis- Egalit^  unmo- 
io»tcd,  and  wanted  to  apply  the  Mal- 
thusinn  tlnctrine  "with  a  vengeance" 
to  the  eantnc  and  feline  inmates  of  the 
capiUd  only. 

So  far  the  resemblance  between  tlie 
men  of  the  two  periods.  Miraheau 
wa«  known  to  have  accepted  money 
from  Marie  Antoinette,  Danlon  was 
suspected  of  having  done  the  same. 
If  Ganihctla  accepted  no  money  from 
Jjouia  Napoleon,  it  wjis  probably  be- 
cause none  was  offered.  Those  wlio 
will  refer  lo  his  speech  at  Belleville  in 
February  (or  Marc'h),  1870,  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  fulure  ilictator  would 
have  become  a  miiiisier  under  the  Em- 
pire —  if  the  Empire  had  lived  —  as 
Miraboan  would  have  become  tlic 
Emilc  Ollivier  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy  under  I-ouia  XVI.  Ilobes- 
pieiTC,  the  incorruptible,  was  proved 
to  have  trafficked  with  a  journal,  Lt 
Dcfenseur  Oe  tu  Conatituiion,  as  the  in- 
corruplible  M.  de  Freyoinet  is  suspected 
of  having  trafficked  wilh  Lc  Tilctjraphe. 
If  the  '^giants"  of  the  Terror  did  not 
blackmail  Panama  companies,  it  was 
because  there  were  no  such  companies 
lo  blackniiiil  ;  as  1  have  said,  the  diffcr- 
«nce  of  their  eorruplil>iliiy  lies  in  the 
difference  of  their  opportunities. 


The  scum  of  the  TeiTor  conslituted 
itself  0)0  censor  of  stage  plays  and 
was  abetted  by  a  Santerre,  or  Home- 
thing  of  the  kiud  ;  tlie  scum  of  the 
Third  Kepublic  in  itd  second  decade 
constilntes  itself  the  censor  at  the 
Com(5die-Fran»;aise,  and  with  a  Lissa- 
garay  at  its  head,  hounds  '*  Thermidor  " 
off  the  stage,  and  the  authorities  are 
powerless  to  reinstate  tlie  piece.  Dur- 
ing the  Terror  there  were  in  the  Palais- 
Kgaiit^  thiii)'  -  one  <;;inibling  -houses, 
and  citizen  Charon,  the  spokesman  of 
the  Commune,  estimated  the  number 
of  '-'■  hells  "  in  Paris  at  four  thousand. 
There  were  "tripots"  on  every  rung 
of  the  social  ladder.  Anareharsis  Cloolz 
proposed  to  eataliHsh  a  **  Hedoutc  "  in 
Paris  similar  to  that  at  Spa,  Venice, 
and  Geneva.  Not  many  months  ago 
the  Caf^  de  la  Paix  virtually  attempted 
to  establish  a  '^hell"  by  means  of  a 
billinrd-table.  It  was  done  too  openly^ 
that  is  why  it  failed.  There  are  more 
than  four  thnnsiind  hells  in  Paris  now. 
Enough,  for  the  deeper  one  goes,  the 
more  one  is  reminded  of  Alphousc 
Karr-s  "  Plus  9a  change,  plus  cVst  la 
m6me  chose."  Fvlmi  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Jacobins  and  the  Girondins 
is  represented  in  a  way  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to-day,  and  M.  Godefroi 
Cavaignac  might  become  a  Robespierre 
if  he  had  the  chance.  What  a  magnifi- 
cent opportunity  he  would  have  of 
sending  to  the  guillotine  a  president 
with  the  name  of  Uarnot  1 

ALIitlUT  D.  Vandak 
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Frtun  Tbo  Oenthnium's  Magaxlne^ 
BUSSACO   IM   18IU. 

EXTRACTS    FHOM    THK    niARY   Op    a    CAK- 
ICELITK    FRIAR.l 

Tn^  great  misfortune  which  ha|)- 
peued  at  Almeida^  was  soon  know^n  all 

1  DI1U7  of  Etcdu  At  tbo  Conrent  of  Btunaoo  In 

St:pteuiber  and  Octobor.  I8ia  Wrtllen  by  Jew* 
<le  S.  SUreiire,  friM-of  tbe  coiiv«itt  Hml  eye-witncM 
or  all  that  oecurred.  Tnuulate<l,  by  tli«  ktml  par- 
miRflloii  uf  .Soobor  J.  Martltifl  ile  (^rralfao,  owasr 
of  the  ortgltuil  mauuMrlpt. 

>  Tbe  exploclnn  of  tbe  povd«r  roagiulne,  vrlilcb 
caiuod  ttin  doAtb  of  five  hundrod  pennoa  aud  tb« 
sturender  of  tbe  fortreu  to  tbe  Fnmob. 


over  Portugal,  nnd  ou  August  31,  1810, 
the  French  army,  comiiiauded  by  Mas- 
Beua,  coatiuueU  Us  march  in  the  direc- 

^t^on  of  Viaeu. 
The   AugIo-Portu«»ueae  forces  uutier 
the  English  geuera),  Liord  Welljoffton, 
were   encamped  uu  the  slopes  uf   (he 
Jifitrclla    Mouutains,    hut,    not    being 
^itrOQg  enough   to  oppose   the   Fieuch 
(vdvauce,   they  retired    as  far   as    tlie 
bridge  of  Murcella  ;  and  so  mpidiy  was 
this    movement   effected  that  nothing 
II        was  heard  of   it  at  Russaco  until  just 
H    before  the  troops  began  to  arrive. 
V        On   the  afternoon  of  September  20, 
one  of  Xjord  Wellington's  aides-de-camp 
knocked  at  our  gate,  and  the  moment 
it  was  opcnud  he  said,  "  I  wish  to  seu 

Ilbc  convent  nt  once.  The  general- 
commanditig-in-chief  slept  last  night  al 
Lorvao,  and  will  be  here  to-ni orro w 
about  this  hour.  The  French  are 
already  at  Tomlella." 
Ilaving  Uri»l  Lold  the  prior,  we  showed 
the  oflicer  over  the  couvetit.  He  so- 
lcctc<t  tlie  best  of  the  unoccupied  rooms 
for  tlio  general,  and  onlnred  it  to  be 
whitewashed  and  scruhbiwl  ;  then,  after 

I  drinking  aome  wine,  lie  set  off  in  great 
liastu  for  I^trviio.  Orders  wcic  given 
to  prepare  all  Ihc  otlicr  rooms,  and  the 
(lay  ended  wilh  muoli  ulurm  on  uur  parL 
at  the  prospect  of  havinj(  to  put  up  with 
such  things  as  had  never  before  been 
heard  of  in  this  convent. 

I  The  advance  of  the  French  being 
contirmed  the  following  day,  the  prior 
gave  ordera  for  the  admiiu.stration  of 
the  holy  sacrinnent,  Lhat  ihe  conse- 
crated wafer  might  be  consumed,  and 
I  no  irreverence  be  suffuied  by  the  greut 
God  wliom  we  adore  day  and  night. 
At  8  A.M.  the  quaiteruiaster-ijeiieiul 
arrived,  and  gave  in  a  list  of  fifty  out- 
eel's  for  whoni  it  was  necessary  to  lind 
quarters.  Tins  list  was  signed  by  llie 
commander-in-chief  and  was  accom- 
panied by  an  order  not  to  supply  any 
further  accommodation  without  instruc- 
tions from  him.  The  Englisli  troo|)s 
then  began  to  appear,  and  their  num- 
bers increasiid  so  fast  that  in  ixn  hour 
the  convent  and  gmunds  were  crowded 
withofiiccrs  and  baggage.  The  general 
arrivetl  about  the  smne  time  and  was 


shown  his  room  ;  but  though  it  was  the 
best  he  objected  to  it  because  it  hud 
only  one  door,  and  chose  another  which 
had  two  doors  but  was  not  so  well 
ligliled ;  this  one  he  ordered  to  be 
scrubbed,  and  while  it  was  drying  ho 
inspected  the  ground  and  roads  as  fitr 
as  ilortagua. 

The  oflicers  of  the  staff  took  posses- 
Hiou  of  all  the  cells  except  that  of 
brother  Antonio  dos  Anjos,  wliich  no 
one  woulrl  have  because  he  luid  lUled 
It  with  all  the  potsherds,  rags,  and  old 
iron  he  could  pick  up.  The  prior  also, 
from  motives  of  policy,  was  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed. 

Wlule  the  convent  was  thus  occupied 
the  friars  slept  in  tho  church,  sacristy,, 
library,  pauti-y,  and  wherever  they 
could  lind  room.  The  cloisters  wer& 
invaded  by  persons  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions—  an  eveut  which  had  never 
happeucd  since  their  foundation  ;  and 
the  genenU  having  given  orden*  Lhat 
tlic  bells  shouhl  not  be  rung  during  the 
uiglil,  we  had  to  assemble  for  matins  iit 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Unring  his  stay  at  the  convent  Loixl 
Wellington  got  up  at  ")  A.M.  ;  at  seven 
he  went  out  to  inspect  the  camp  and 
troops,  relurniug  about  4  P.M.,  and 
dined  at  live.  He  scut  us  a  message 
not  to  be  alarmed,  iis  he  would  let  us 
know  ns  soon  us  it  was  necessary  to 
leave.  The  prior,  however,  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  onleietl  the  oldest  friars 
to  set  out  at  once,  and  dospatohed  ft 
cart  laden  with  viiluables  to  Coiud»ra. 

About  midday  on  the  2'trd  the  noise 
of  tiring  near  Mortagua  announced  Iho 
iipproach  of  the  enemy,  and  burning 
houses  could  be  seen  in  the  same  <Urec*- 
lioti.  The  English  officers  walrlied  what 
wuH  hnp|tctung,  juul  seemed  very  sad. 

The  liriug  continued  next  day,  bwt 
with  little  effect,  as  only  our  outposts 
were  engaged,  and  the  main  Ixxly  co»- 
tinued  to  retreat. 

A  lari^e  number  of  peasants  were  en- 
gaged in  makin*^  a  broad  roa<i  along  tlio 
crest  of  Ihe  ridge  in  the  diix'Clion  of 
Murcelhi,  and  in  repairiug  the  ono 
which  p.issod  Ihrnu'^h  the  convent 
grounds,  so  that  artillery  mi'^ht  ascend 
without  diflicnitv. 
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On  Ihe  25th  the  Freucli  advanced  to 
Moura,  ii  village  nol  more  tliaa  half  a 
luagUG  dist-unl  ;  Uiei'ti  lliey  hailed  and 
dclachcd  forces  which  l»»uk  posscssiou 
of  the  lieigliU  uii  hotlt  our  diuik:j.  Tlie 
allied  army  re^poniled  lo  iliis  move- 
ment by  lakin<;  up  a  position  alou^  Ihu 
Rumniit  of  l\w  lan^M'  ()n  i^ach  side  nf 
the  convent.  The  lulllops  were  occu- 
pied by  arliilery,  and  a  battery  was 
placed  within  our  grounds,  so  as  to 
comni.ind  Ihe  Sulla  jrale  in  case  the 
enemy  ciTected  im  eutniiice.  Tlie  wall 
on  botli  bides  of  Ihis  gate  was  knocked 
down  to  half  iis  oriijiinal  height,  and 
loopliolcd  for  nnisketry.  Two  regi- 
ments were  held  tn  readiness  to  repel 
any  attack,  and  a  barrier  of  oak-trees 
wiw  |)liiced  on  tbo  outside  ;  so  that  we 
were  prepan-d  for  anylbiuij  that  migbt 
happen,  tliougli  in  the  end  none  of 
Ihetie  defeni'efi  were  required. 

The  regular  Ufe  of  the  convent  was 
onlircly  interrupted  by  the  many  dis- 
turbances around  us. 

On  I  ho  morninij  of  the  2Gth  the  gen- 
eral ordered  nil  Ids  baggage  to  he  re- 
moved. This  caused  us  great  alarm, 
and  some  of  the  friars  made  ready  to 
leave.  At  middny,  however,  Ihe  hag- 
gage  was  brought  back,  and  the  gen- 
eral onlered  dinner.  This  comfoiled 
U9  a  little. 

Tlie  French  appeared  iu  large  num- 
bers on  the  iippusile  hills,  and  gradu- 
ally drew  ntiurer.  One  column  marcbed 
into  Moura,  and  others  occupied  (be 
neighboring  pine  woods.  At  2  P.M. 
our  nrtillci7  and  rillemen  opened  lire, 
the  latter  from  the  slopes  of  tbe  hills. 
This  conlinued  for  a  couple  of  hours 
M'ilh  but  little  effect,  except  that  an 
i^uglish  gcuenU  was  severely  wouudeil. 
The  foUowina:  day  Lord  Wellington 
aflkcd  for  a  stretcher,  from  wliieh  we 
ooDcIudcd  that  the  wounded  man  had 
either  died  or  was  si»  ill  ihat  be  could 
uot  be  titken  to  Coimbni  in  any  other 
•way. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  27lh  the 
Prench  army  was  iu  motion,  anil,  ad- 
vancing rapidly  under  cover  of  a  dense 
fog,  they  broke  our  line  near8anto  An- 
tonio do  Cantaro  ;  but,  another  regi- 
lueut  coming  lo  our  assistance,  the  gap 


waa  closed,  and  all  who  had  pa.S3ed 
through  were  eitlier  killed  or  taken 
prisoners. 

The  other  French  division  occupied 
the  village  of  Sulla,  and  had  ascended 
the  height  until  close  to  our  bntteries, 
when  llie  fog  lifted  and  lUlovvcd  them 
lo  be  clearly  seen.  Owing  lo  a  hot  tire 
from  our  artillery  a  great  pari  of  this 
column  retreated  rapidly  down  Ihe  hill, 
and  our  ritlemeu  hissed  them  loudly, 
wliich  caused  luucli  amusement  lo 
those  who  bearil  it.  The  tiring  was 
continued  on  both  sides  until  4  P.M. 

The  following  morning,  after  having 
confessed  and  said  mass,  I  went  out 
with  another  priest  to  see  tlic  battle. 
At  the  door  we  met  a  peasant  weeping 
bitterly.  I  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter,  and  he  replied  iu  a  broken 
voice,  ''  Uon't  you  sec  those  wounded 
Frenchmen?"  On  looking  down  tho 
hill  I  fiwvf  the  men  he  pointed  out,  and 
indeed  Ihey  were  in  such  a  misemblc 
condition  that,  without  wishing  it,  ray 
own  tears  began  to  fall.  One  of  them 
waa  shot  through  both  cheeks,  blood 
ran  out  of  his  mouth,  and  some  of  it 
had  clotted  on  his  lips— be  could  not 
s[)eak  a  word.  The  others  were  not  so 
badly  hurt,  except  four  or  live  who  had 
lost  ao  much  blood  that  tlicy  trembled 
with  cokK  The  English  made  a  large 
lire  and  laid  them  round  it.  I  hurried 
awny  from  the  place,  not  being  able  to 
bear  the  sight  td  so  much  misery. 

On  the  sunniiit  1  found  the  surgeons 
busy  with  our  ivouuded,  who,  though 
numerous,  were  nut  in  ho  bud  a  state  as 
the  Frenchmen.  I  went  further  on, 
hoping  to  see  something  of  the  fight; 
but  in  this  I  was  disappointed,  aa  the 
cnemy\^  bullets  swept  the  top  of  Uie 
ridge  and  obliged  the  regimenta  not 
actually  engaged  to  keep  on  the  oppo- 
site slope. 

On  my  return  lo  the  c<mvent  a  sol- 
dier took  nio  to  see  a  French  geueml 
named  Simon,  who  bnd  hccu  made 
prisoner,  an<l  had  three  bullet  wounds 
iu  his   face.  1     His  secretary,  who  was 

>  "  Ai  tbu  battle  of  DnsAaco.  whuu  Miusena  mada 
tlir  Miiihli-r  uC  ilellvurliig  a  fnnit  attAok  on  bard 
Wellln^UiD'a  arm;',  |Kwt«t  mi  h  lict^lit  yvvj  dtfll' 
cult  uf   aooese,  poor  General  .Simon,  wishinff  to 
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with  liim,  bad  escaped  uahurt.  Lord 
AVelliiigu^n  gave  ordfira  ilml  tUey 
should  be  treuled  with  thu  greatest  con- 
sideratiou^  and  an  English  ofHt'er  gave 
up  his  room  to  them.  Next  morning, 
when  their  l»agg;i^e  was  sent  for,  Mas- 
sena  delivered  it  nL  once,  and  the  gen- 
eral's wife  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  join  him. 

The  Uitles  suffered  grently,  as  they 
were  nut  relievuil,  and  had  to»u»t;un  the 
enemy's  Hre  the  whole  day,  lliroughout 
which  they  showed  great  bravery. 
One  of  Lheir  citpluins  told  me  that  if 
they  had  three  such  da^'s  not  a  man 
would  escape.  Though  uo  great,  iiuiu- 
ber  were  killed  the  woundeil  were  very 
numerous,  and  at  night  eighty  carts 
were  loaded  with  those  who,  after  hav- 
iug  their  wounds  dressed,  had  been 
brougiit  inU»  the  convent  yard.  We 
gave  thorn  wine  and  w)iatever  else  they 
asked  for.  Une  thing  surprised  us 
immensely,  and  this  was  thai  although 
many  were  dying  and  others  were  iu 
great  danger,  yet  none  asked  to  bo  con- 
feased,  nor  did  they  apeak  of  Jesua,  as 
ia  so  natural  and  right  for  an  afllicted 
Christian  to  do. 

Beresford,  whoso  headquarters  were 
nl  Santa  Eufemia,  slept  iit  night  in  our 
libniry,  and  the  general,  who  hail  been 
taken  prisoner,  was  sent  to  C'oimbra 
with  his  wife  and  secretary.  Tlie  artil- 
lery tire  was  continueil  on  our  aide,  but 
the  enemy  scarcely  replied,  and  there 
was  little  bloodshed.  Colonel  Trant 
came  lo  confer  with  Lord  Wellington, 
and  it  was  rumored  that  he  was  to  take 
back  reinforcetnents  ;  but  this  did  not 
prove    true,   and    in    the    eveuing    he 

vipe  out  biv  fnult  anil  recortr  the  tliu«t  wbich  he 
hHd  lost  to  hid  promotion,  dashed  (ornard  bravely 
at  tti't  he-All  itf  Wis  brigaila,  cleared  all  tUt!  otMtaclcit, 
cllntbed  th**  njoks  umler  a  hiiil  <>f  hnlSotv,  broke 
the  EDfflish  lliie,  and  \rfu  tho  Ariit  to  enter  the 
eneiiiy'i  entree chmeuts.  Tticro,  hovrerer.  a  ahat 
fired  point  blank  stniuhcd  his  jaw,  jiif«t  at  the  tnc^ 
ment  whan  the  EiikIIsH  oecund  line  repul«eil  onr 
troops,  who  were  hurled  back  into  tbc  valley  wHh 
OQii«lderahte  lo«s.  The  unfortunate  general  was 
found  lylnii  In  the  r«Klouhb  among  the  dead  and 
dying,  wltli  acarcely  a  hnnian  fcattire  left.  Wel- 
IlnKtnn  treat«d  him  with  much  kin(lrit.*ft9,  tind.  a» 
■oon  Of)  ha  was  fit  to  bo  mored,  sent  bhn  aa  n  pris- 
oner of  war  tn  Kugland.  L>ater  on  he  waA  allowed 
to  return  to  Frniiee,  but  hit)  horrible  wound  did 
not  prmdt  him  toserre  again."  (Memolraof  the 
Barnn  de  Marbot.  18D2.) 


Started  for  some  place  beyond  Agueda, 
where  Id:^  militia  were  encamped. 

Towards  11  P.M.  the  French  retired 
very  quietly  iu  the  direction  of  Mor- 
tagua,  then  turned  towanls  Boialro  and 
struck  the  Oporto  road  at  a  point  not 
guarded  i)y  our  troops.  An  English 
officer  comaiunding  an  outpost  noticed 
the  movement,  though  only  by  chauco, 
as  the  night  was  very  dark.  Un  receiv- 
ing ills  report,  the  general  instantly  got 
up,  and  at  midnight  set  out  with  the 
whole  army  for  Coimbra.  He  sent  us 
uoticc  that  we  should  leave  at  once,  and 
this  advice  was  followed  by  all  except 
rriars  Ignacio,  Antonio,  and  myself. 
It  was  very  tlark,  ftn<l  raining  hard,  so 
we  put  off  starting  until  the  murning. 

I  arose  verj'  early  to  sec  what  the 
troops  were  doiug,  aud  met  several 
regiment«  retiring  iu  great  haste. 
When  all  hml  passed,  we  went  to  look 
at  the  French  camp  ;  but  only  aomo 
cavalry  pickets,  scattered  at  intervals 
along  the  roa<:l,  were  to  be  seen,  and 
these  gradually  retired,  until  the  last 
had  ilisnppeared.  A  sfjuadron  of  En- 
glish cavalry  liad  remained  to  watch 
their  movements,  and  the  commander 
now  despatched  a  small  force  along  the 
Mortagua  road  for  the  same  purpose. 
Shortly  after  passing  Moura  this  party 
came  upon  seventy  wounded  French- 
men, who  had  been  abandoned  by  their 
comrades,  and  felt  such  pity  for  them 
that  they  mounted  them  on  their 
horses  aud  brought  them  back  to  the 
chapel  of  All  Souls,  which  lies  just 
outside  our  wall.  This  i>ioua  work 
occupied  them  the  whole  day. 

The  Kn^^lish  sot  fire  to  an  immense 
quantity  of  powder,  and  the  explosioa 
cjvused  great  damage  to  our  property  ; 
it  knocked  down  a  wall  immediately  in 
front,  uprooted  trees,  and  broke  a  large 
window  in  the  church. 

The  vedettes  retired  early  next 
morning,  after  charging  us  to  give 
water  to  the  Frenchmen  who  were  in 
the  chapel,  to  avoid  the  peasants  who 
did  nothing  but  rob  and  murder,  and 
to  bring  in  more  wounded  who  were 
stiU  lying  in  the  wood. 

I  started  at  once  to  see  about  these 
latter,  and  at  my  request  two   Portu- 
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gucso  officers  nccompauieil  me  ;  but  on 
arriviug  at  Uiu  Sulla  giite  they  let  lue  go 
on  alonCj  saying  it  was  Lim»  far  ;  how- 
ever, near  the  village  of  Moui^a  I  luet 
three  men  who  agreeil  to  go  with  me. 
A  short  tlislauce  I'urlher  on  we  found 
twelve  French  soldiei-s  lying  dose  to 
the  roadside.  They  were  so  badly  Imrt, 
that  not  one  of  tliem  couM  raise  liini- 
self  ;  some  had  theh'  lcg8  broken,  and 
three  of  iheni  were  tlyiuij,  worn  out 
with  pain  ami  cold,  with  hunger  aud 
thirst.  The  moment  they  saw  ua  they 
raised  their  hunds  to  Heaven,  sol>bLn>j^ 
and  crying  out,  *'Oh,  Mother  of  God  I 
Mother  of  God  [  "Water,  for  the  love 
of  God  !  ^'  1  asked  the  peattjints  who 
had  come  with  me  if  ihey  would  go  for 
water,  and  they  replied  most  certainly 
not  —  llniL  it  was  not  likely  thoy  were 
going  to  do  good  to  their  euemies. 
Hun  by  Iheir  iiihumanily,  I  did  all  in 
niy  power  to  arouse  feelings  of  com- 
passion in  iheni,  but  iu  spite  of  my 
efforts  they  did  not  move  a  step,  aud  I 
declared  that  as  they  would  not  help 
me  I  would  go  fur  the  water  myself. 
Taking  some  bottles  which  the  men 
had  brought  with  them,  1  sUirted  down 
the  hillside.  Seeing  how  determined  I 
was  tliey  heg-.m  to  relent,  aud  one  of 
them  went  witli  me.  On  my  ]*eluru  I 
distributed  the  water  amongst  the 
wounded,  aud  as  they  had  no  food  ex- 
cept .some  maize  which  grew  close  hy,a 
peasant  ^uve  them  a  piece  of  black 
bread  wliieU  he  had  in  his  pocket.  I 
wished  to  take  one  of  the  sohiiers  back 
with  me,  but  he  had  lost  so  much  bluoil 
from  a  wound  in  his  head,  tliiit  even 
wheu  leaning  against  me  he  was  too 
weak  to  walk,  and  was  bo  overcome  by 
this  sliglit  exertion  that  he  fell  sense- 
less to  the  ground.  Being  uuable  to 
render  further  aMsisiancc  1  returned  lo 
the  convent,  aud  after  midday  again  set 
out  with  ft  supply  of  water,  hread, 
wine,  and  fish.  I  carried  one  of  the 
wouuded  on  a  hand-cart  as  far  as 
Moui-n,  being  helptMl  i>y  a  poor  old  nmn 
from  Labao.  Two  of  the  villagers  had 
joined  us,  and  I  Impressed  on  them 
that  they  should  give  the  Frenchmen 
water,  and,  if  possible,  take  them  to 
some  place  of  shelter.     This  they  did 


four  days  afterwards,  being  driven  to  it 
by  my  constant  importunity  ;  but  by 
that  lime  three  of  the  uufortuaale  lueu 
had  died.  I  helped  lo  move  the  sur- 
vivors lo  a  room  where  ihey  had  abun- 
dance of  straw  to  lie  on,  and  were 
supplied  by  us  with  food  until  they 
were  able  lo  join  their  comrades  in  the 
chapel. 

in  the  early  morning  of  October  1  we 
were  alarmed  by  the  report  that  the 
French  were  at  Villari<;a,  a  village  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant. 
While  discussing  this  news  witli  the 
priest  who  had  remained  with  me,  Ihe 
latter  snid  he  was  at  a  loss  lo  know 
how  lo  get  rid  of  the  two  odicei*s  I 
have  already  nientioued  ;  these  were  a 
captain  of  militia  and  a  lieutenant  of 
the  rilles.  It  was  now  more  than  a 
week  since  thvy  had  introduced  them- 
selves, with  much  shuw  of  friendship, 
and  we  were  supporting  them  without 
being  either  their  friends  or  dehloi's. 
After  considering  the  mmter,  I  said, 
"I  see  how  it  can  be  done  withtiut 
offending  them.  As  the  French  are  at 
Villai'i<;a,  let  us  give  fUil  that  we  wish 
to  shut  up  Ihe  convent  and  leave  this 
neighborhood,  lest  we  fall  into  ilieir 
hands  ;  we  will  then  take  a  walk  over 
the  hills,  and  when  it  seems  good  to  us 
we  will  retnrn."  He  approved  of  my 
suggestion,  for  we  had  no  intention  of 
leaving  ihe  convent,  haviug  been 
warned  that  its  soon  as  we  did  so  it 
would  be  plundered  by  people  from  the 
neighboring  villages,  and  possibly  even 
the  French  might  not  treat  us  aa  badly 
as  that. 

I  went  at  once  to  the  olHcere  and 
told  them  to  fetch  whatever  belonged 
Co  them,  as  we  intended  to  close  the 
convent  aud  could  not  allow  any  one  lo 
remain  inside.  As  they  did  not  wish 
to  leave  Ihey  began  to  argue  the  point, 
saying  that  the  French  would  not  come 
here,  that  tliey  were  not  even  at  ViU 
lari(;a,  nnd  that  the  boy  who  had  spread 
the  report  ought  to  be  well  beaten.  My 
re|)ly  was  Ihal  they  should  get  ready 
immediately,  as  most  decidedly  we  were 
going  lo  shut  up  the  convent  and  lake 
refuge  in  n  safer  place.  When  the 
farm  servants  heard  this  thoy  declared 
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that  U  wns  tint  possible  for  them  to  go 
with  uSj  as  ihcy  were  engaged  iu  bak- 
ing bread  aud  eould  uoL  luavc  il.  I 
told  them  secretly  of  my  plan,  which 
they  applauded,  fur  they  also  were  tired 
of  these  officers,  who  did  noLhiiij,'  but 
collect  uU  tliu  puwder  uud  muskets  Ihey 
could  lay  bauds  on,  whiit:  Ibuy  ate  and 
drank  at  our  expense  ;  they  thiM-efore 
threw  their  coals  over  Ihcir  sUouldi'.ra 
aod  urged  ua  to  ileparl  wiihouL  ilulny. 
The  officere  said  we  must  bronkfast 
first,  but  1  replieti,  ''There  is  no  lime 
for  that  ;  take  a  sip  of  wiue  ami  iiuth- 
moro.  Let  ua  get  away  from  Ikere 
It  ouce." 

While  they  liamessed  an  old  horse 
to  carry  the  things  they  had  collected, 
I  weut  to  the  cullar  tu  have  a  drink  of 
wine,  but  was  inLcrmpted  by  tlie  noise 
of  lior»cs  oui-side.  1  shuL  the  door 
quickly  and  went  to  the  yard  gate 
whence  I  saw  a  number  of  cav:ilry  sol- 
diei-s  advancing  towards  me.  At  first 
sight  I  look  them  for  English,  but  ou 
looking  more  closely  at  their  shakos  I 
saw  they  were  Freuch.  They  marched 
slowly  past  wilhotit  addieasiug  a  word 
to  mo,  at  which  I  was  much  surprised. 
In  the  middle  of  llie  troop  were  three 
ofheers,  who  beckoned  to  me,  and  when 
I  got  near,  one  of  them  took  off  his 
shako  and  Iwwed  politely.  He  then 
said,  *'  AV(!  have  come  to  lake  charge  of 
the  stores  of  food  which  ilie  English 
left  behind." 

*'Thc  English  left  noLhing  here  but 
a  large  quantity  of  poivder,  lo  which 
they  theniseh'es  set  (Ire  when  (he  last 
party  evacuated  the  place,"  I  replied. 

'*  At  what  hour  did  this  take  place  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

*' At  night."  I  answered;  then  they 
laughed  because  they  saw  tlmt  I  was 
Speaking  the  truth,  for  they  had  heard 
the  explosion.  They  further  asked  if 
there  were  any  trwjps  in  the  woods  atul 
how  many  friars  there  were  in  tlie  con- 
vent. I  lold  them  that  no  troops  i-e- 
mainedf  and  that  there  were  only  three 
friara  here,  all  the  others  having  left  in 
accordance  with  orders  received  from 
the  English  general. 

They  still  insisted  that  I  hero  must  be 
large  stores  of  food  here,  as  Lhey  had 


bceu  toid  ao.  I  assured  them  that  it; 
wiLs  uul  the  cat*e  and  that  the}'  had 
been  deceived.  On  this  they  remarked, 
"To-morrow  another  French  officer 
will  come  here  to  find  out  whellier  you 
speak  the  truth."  These  words  caused 
me  no  little  uneasiness,  nud  I  said  to 
the  officer,  'If  you  will  dismount  I 
will  show  you  over  the  whole  con- 
vent." He  was  quite  pleased,  atwl  told 
me  that  I  need  uot  be  iu  the  least  anx- 
ious, as  they  had  no  intention  of  harm- 
ing either  our  persons  or  property  and 
would  give  us  an  official  document 
which  would  ensure  us  gootl  treatment 
in  case  any  more  French  troops  should 
visit  the  convent. 

My  comi-ade  the  priest  aud  the  two 
persons  we  had  planned  Lo  get  rid  of 
now  joined  me.  Th<t  Hentenant  was  at 
once  made  prisoner,  but  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  sword.  The  other  officer  es- 
caped notice,  as  hu  was  not  in  uniform 
aoil  had  torn  the  gold  lace  off  his  cap 
without  being  seen. 

I  was  again  asked  what  provisions 
we  had,  and  replied  that  the  *lough  was 
i-eady  lo  i>e  baked  and  tliat  tliere  was  a 
little  corn  and  wine,  whidi  I  showed 
them.  They  thei*eupon  asked  for 
sacks,  which  having  been  brought,  they 
sent  some  bushels  of  corn,  a  great 
pitcher  of  wine,  a  basket  of  maize 
Itread,  and  Hffy  salt  codlish  lo  the  sol- 
diers who  had  remained  near  the 
chapel  where  the  wounded  ftlill  lay. 

One  of  the  officers  chanced  to  notice 
a  large  iron  boll  on  the  door  ot  the  oil- 
store,  which  he  requested  should  be 
opened  at  once,  thinking  soinelhing 
valuable  was  hidden  Ihere.  The  (irst 
thing  he  saw  int^ide  was  a  basket  of 
ven,'  salt  mackerel  ;  of  these  he  gave 
sonjc  to  a  soldier  who  was  standing  l)y, 
and  ordered  others  to  be  cooked  with 
all  basic.  I  told  him  they  were  much 
too  s!\lt,  and  that  without  being  IJrst 
soaked  in  water  they  were  uot  fit  to  eat. 
He  replied  that  it  did  not  matier,  ho 
wishfd  lo  have  them  cooked  at  one**. 
Ilirt  atlention  was  so  entirely  taken  up 
mlh  ihe  tish  that,  without  examining 
any  fuither,  he  asked  me  to  show  them 
the  way  to  the  dining-room  and  to  send 
them  something  to    eat.     I   explained 
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Ibatf  as  there  was  uot  anything  read)*, 
they  woulU  havu  to  wuiL  tiulil  our  usual 
midday  dinner.  Tliis  they  declared  was 
(julie  oul  of  llie  que»Lioii,  as  at  that 
hour  they  were  U\  nie,et  the  gonerul  ul 
Coimbi'a  ;  acldiiig  lliat  they  prefeiied 
Uieir  food  underdone,  liko  the  Kn£;l)sh. 

We  giive  them  maize  bread,  as  the 
other  was  not  yet  baked,  wine,  eggs, 
fruit,  and  the  aforesaid  mackerel. 
While  at  table  thcj*  asked  for  j>ort 
wine,  cheese,  and  preserved  fruit,  but 
were  satisfied  with  my  a-s>*urance  that 
we  had  uoue  of  ilii^'se  luxuries. 

As  they  were  Hni.slung  their  meal  an 
orderly  came  to  say  that  a  number  of 
armed  peasants  were  collectinjj  outside 
om*  wails.  Tlie  officers  sent  nie.  to  rea- 
son with  them,  and  recommend  them  ta 
go  home  again,  cultivate  then*  lujkls, 
and  leave  lighting  to  be  done  by  sol- 
diers. I  begged  that  the  orderly  nii^ht 
come  witli  me,  and  we  went  together 
as  far  as  the  gate,  where  he  askeil  mc 
to  wait  while  lie  spoke  to  his  compan- 
ions, who  had  remained  near  the 
clmpel.  Presently  he  relumed  and 
suid  it  was  all  a  mistake  ami  no  peas- 
ant** wiMe  In  bo  seen. 

naving  nvMlc  his  report  to  the  offi- 
cers he  rejomod  ni'-,  and  begged  me  to 
pour  a  little  wine  inln  bis  buttle  ;  this  I 
consented  to  do,  but  iminediately  the 
cellar  door  wju*  opKiied  all  the  other 
soldiers  crowded  in.  I  ordered  them  to 
go  out,  hut  they  objected  to  do  so  until 
their  l)otLlcs  were  also  tilled.  On  this 
I  shouted  in  au  angry  voice  to  one  of 
the  farm  lads,  ^'  Call  one  of  the  officers 
to  drive  out  these  men  ! "  Hearing 
this  they  began  to  go,  but  sadly.  The 
captAin  came  and  cleared  the  place  in 
an  instant,  and  I  at  once  locked  the  cel- 
lar door.  Our  visit<n8  asked  for  some 
food  to  take  with  them,  and  we  gave 
them  four  fowls  and  two  partridges. 
They  begged  us  to  supply  the  wounded 
with  bread,  wine,  and  broth  ;  to  pnMect 
them  from  the  peasants,  and  that  one 
of  us  should  stay  with  them  at  night. 
A  lay  brother  and  a  se^^'ant  slept  for 
two  nights  in  the  chapel,  but  the  for- 
mur  did  not  go  any  more,  because  the 
wounded  men  themselves  said  that  the 
servant  was  sufticienl. 


Ou  our  way  to  the  gate  a  soldier 
came  to  say  titat  lie  had  found  arms 
and  ammunition  in  one  ol  the  servants* 
rooms.  He  then  went  hiick  again  and 
broke  up  six  guns,  L'mpLied  out  a  keg 
of  powder  in  the  yanl,  and  threw  all 
the  cartridges  he  could  tind  into  a  bowl 
of  water.  .Just  as  the  force  was  about 
to  march  some  une  calle<l  out  that  a 
certain  person  timougsL  the  bystanders 
was  a  captain.  Hearing  this  one  of  the 
olhcers  asked  hiui  if  it  was  true,  on 
which  he  tunuid  pule,  not  knowing 
what  to  reply.  We  explained  that  be 
really  wjis  a  captain,  but  only  of  militia, 
and  had  no  men  under  his  command. 
They  said  to  him,  "  We  must  take  you 
with  n't."  He  did  all  in  his  power  to 
avoid  going,  even  saying  tliat  my  com- 
panion was  his  cousin  and  he  could  not 
leave  him,  but  the  priest  replied,  "Go, 
go;  do  as  these  gentlemen  wish,"  so 
he  was  obliged  to  accompany  them. 

1  uow  begged  them  to  give  me  the 
document  Ihcy  had  promised,  and  hav- 
ing been  proviiled  with  ink  and  paper, 
they  handed  it  to  mc  written  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

An  noiu  de  rhumanlt(^. 
Je  prlc  et  .nupplifi  tons  les  milluires 
fran(,'ois  qui  viendrnnt  auCouvent  Unssaeo, 
de  lie  rieu  exiger  nl  dea  pferes  ni  dea  pay- 
saus  dea  villages  voisius.  Soixanl*  blessda 
fran^oia  serolent  victimes  de  la  molndre 
violeuce.  Ces  pdres  ce  sont  obliges  A 
fournlr  des  vlvres  aiix  blessds  jusqu'au 
moment  de  T^vacuatlon. 

Le  ler  d'octobre,  1810. 

,  .  .  off''  au3n»o  njgi.  d'Hiissares. 

They  asked  rao  for  a  written  declara- 
tion which  would  .satisfy  the  general 
that  we  had  uudertaken  the  care  of  the 
wounded,  ami  I  made  it  out  in  these 
words  :  — 

We,  the  friars  of  the  Convent  of  Uussaco, 
hereby  certify  that  sixty  wounded  French 
soldiers  have  been  under  our  cure  since  the 
retreat  of  the  Knglish  troops.  We  promise 
to  conlinne  to  look  after  tliem,  and  to] 
supply  them  with  the  best  food  we  possess. 
BuHaoo.  lit  Ontober.  1810. 

After  saying  that  we  might  expect 
another  detachment  next  day,  tliey 
took  leave  of  us  with  the  same  courtesy 
they  had  shown  on   their  arrival,  and 
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returued  by  the  roftd  along  which  they 
came.  ll»e  two  prisonei-s  liaviug  to  ac- 
company them  on  foot.  These  French 
did  not  demand  money  from  any  one, 
noi*  were  they  in  tlie  least  rude, 
although  they  found  arms  aud  amrauoi- 
lion  in  the  convent. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  next 
morning,  as  1  was  Biauding  nt  the  gate 
of  the  courtyard,  I  saw  some  fifty  sol- 
diers slowly  ascending  the  hill.  \Vhen 
i\\ey  came  near  I  advanced  to  meet 
them  and  handed  one  of  the  otHcers  the 
document  which  had  been  given  to  me 
the  previous  day.  After  readinef  it  and 
speaking  to  his  comrades  he  returned 
at,  saying  that  there  was  no  need  lo  hu 
alarmed  as  they  had  only  come  to  make 
a  list  of  the  wounded,  whom  they 
wished  to  move  to  tlic  liospital.  Hav- 
ing dismounted,  aud  posted  guards  nt 
the  end  of  tlie  courtyard  and  at  the 
door  leading  to  tlie  convent,  they  nc- 
-cumpanicd  nic  to  where  the  wounded 
were  lying,  and  the  whole  party,  con- 
sisting of  acai»!nin,  lieutenant,  sub-lieu- 
teniinl.  and  a  Spanish  doctor,  conversed 
with  me  by  the  way. 

Having  examined  the  sick,  the  doc- 
tor asked  for  hot  water  to  wash  ilieir 
"wonuds,  and  we  returned  to  the  con- 
vent lo  get  it.  On  our  arrival  the  Iny 
brother  came  up  lo  us,  looking  very 
pale,  and  said,  '*Tlie  soldiers  have 
done  much  damage  to  the  chun-li,  and 
have  even  torn  my  waistcoat  in  Iu<>kiug 
for  money."  When  the  officers  joined 
1)8  I  told  them  what  had  occuri'ed  and 
look  them  to  the  churcfi  to  prove  my 
statement.  Tliey  all  appeared  very 
sorry,  but  said  noLhin;:  until  I  had 
finished  ;  then  they  askrd  mo  if  I  could 
point  out  the  culprits.  My  companion 
said  that  a  sergeant  who  had  come  to 
his  assistance  knew  who  they  were. 
He  was  accordingly  sent  for  and  or- 
dered to  bring  them  in.  After  a  short 
delay  he  returned  with  three  soUlicrs 
who  were  without  shakos,  arms,  or 
belts.  The  officers  pointed  out  the 
damage  they  had  done,  aud  one  of 
them  beginning  lo  deny  his  guilt,  the 
lieutcnanl  seized  him  by  the  collar  and 
threw  him  backwards  on  to  the  steps  of 
the  high  altar.      A  second  also  tried  to 


excuse  himself,  but  the  «ub4icuteuant, 
snatching  up  a  piece  of  hoard,  gave 
him  such  heavy  blows  on  his  hack  that, 
fearini^  hloodshed  inside  the  church,  I 
caught  hold  of  his  arms  and  begged 
him  to  slop.  The  third  culprit  did  not 
say  a  word,  aud  escaped  punii^hment, 
but  he  was  as  white  as  a  sheet.  The 
oflicers  were  profuse  in  their  apologies 
and  recommended  mc  to  write  lo  the 
general,  who  would,  without  doubt,  do 
all  in  his  power  to  make  amends  for 
llio  outrage. 

After  a  pause  llie  captain  asked  me 
whether,  as  a  favor,  the  officers  could 
be  given  just  a  tittle  bread  and  wine. 
I  replied  **Certaiuly,  sir,'*  aud  led 
lluMu  to  the  diuing-room,  where  we 
supplied  them  with  the  best  food  we 
had.  One  of  them  mentioned  that  he 
had  not  twisted  bread  for  a  month  ;  and 
when  I  inquired  what  fliey  lived  on, 
he  said  they  were  obliged  to  eat  the 
same  gnun  as  was  given  to  the  horees, 
grinding  it  between  their  teeth  as  best 
Ihey  could.  When  Ihey  were  ready  to 
slarl,  it  was  found  that  the  peasant 
whom  they  had  Iirouirlit  as  a  guide  was 
lying  on  the  ground  and  groaning  in- 
cessantly. On  being  askeil  what  was 
the  matter  lie  put  his  hand  on  his  cliest 
and  declared  that  he  was  in  such  pain 
that  he  could  not  stand  up.  1  sug- 
gested Lliat  the  doctor  should  examine 
him,  which  he  did,  and  then  told  mc 
to  make  an  Infusion  of  elder-tluwers. 
The  other  officers  mounted,  and  laughed 
more  and  more  as  the  man's  groans  be- 
came louder.  The  fact  was  that  ho  did 
not  wish  to  rolurn  with  them.  Another 
jieasant  iiirreed  to  show  the  way,  and 
they  promised  to  send  him  back  as 
soon  as  they  could  find  any  one  lo  take 
his  place.  They  then  bade  us  adieu 
most  politely  and  took  the  road  which 
led  across  the  summit  of  Ihe  hill. 
Scarcely  were,  they  out  of  sight  when 
the  sick  man  jumped  up  and  asked, 
**  Have  those  devils  gone  away  ?  They 
jeLMcd  enough  at  me.  May  Ihey  lu»ve 
Uarahbas  for  company!*'  At  this  wo 
ail  burst  out  laughing,  and  he,  hav- 
ing rapidly  recovered  from  his  illness, 
made  off  without  saying  good-bye  to 
any  ouc. 
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Tbc  French  coulinuud  their  luui'ch 
tu  Culiubni,  uiul  Lheuoti  to  Lhibuu,  so 
timl  we  »»\v  int  more  of  lliein. 

Dmiug  liie  Uine  lUat  our  army  had 
its  headquarters  here  we  provided  beds 
for  most  of  the  officers,  uud  divided 
all  the  bedding  we  possessed  nuiuiigsl 
them.  A  geuerrd  who  slept  iu  the 
bishop^s  chiipel  was  leut  a  tableclolU, 
two  brass  liitii])S,  and  a  great  copper 
pitcher  to  hold  water  —  all  these  we 
lost.  Lord  AVelliugtuu  was  given  out- 
best  napkins  and  lour  dozen  candles; 
besides  whicli,  we  supplied  tlie  endless 
demands  made  by  the  other  utlieei-s. 
Even  to  tlie  soldiers  and  fugitives  we 
gave  salt  and  whatever  else  w*?  eould 
spare.  Quantities (»f  our  bread,  cheese, 
wine,  and  oil  were  eonsunied  liy  the 
troops,  but  when  I-.ord  Wellingtou  .sent 
a  message  lliiU  he  would  pay  for  it  all, 
and  begged  to  know  wJmt  sum  the 
prior  wisheil  for,  the  latter  repliud  that 
Uie  only  thing  he  wished  lor  was  the 
peace  of  tlie  realm. 

The  loss  and  damage  suffered  by  the 
convent  was  very  great.  Almost  every- 
thifig  snjjplied  to  the  olhcers  had  disap- 
peared, at  least  nothiug  rt:nuiined  that 
was  of  any  value.  Our  maize  was  em 
i'or  the  hoi'ses  ;  the  soldiera  and  uthen 
people  picked  our  beans  as  long  as  one 
remained  ;  our  cabbages  wur»;  tnkmi, 
and  the  troops  and  canip-foUuwei's  did 
not  siint  themselves  in  lirewottd,  which 
they  cut  in  our  woods.  Doorways  were 
made  in  our  walls,  and,  besides  the 
plunder  taken  from  the  clmrch  by  the 
French  soldiers,  u  chapel  was  t>rokeu 
into  and  a  chalice  and  some  other 
things  were  stolen. 

When  the  Frencli  hud  rethed  into 
Spain,  the  English  comniander — Wil- 
fiou  —  encamped  hero  for  two  days, 
and  was  supplied  with  everything  he 
required  for  his  bed  and  board.  The 
soldiers  weix*  given  bread  and  mticli 
besides  ;  yet  in  spile  of  this,  they  stole 
all  our  omnges,  broke  into  our  store- 
room and  helped  themselves  to  more 
bread,  also  wine,  a  basket  of  eggs,  a 
tin  of  honey,  and  many  other  things 
to  which  they  took  a  fancy.  In  fact, 
wliercver  thry  went  they  behaved  ils 
badly  as,  or  worse  than,  ihe  French. 


These  troops  were  militia ;  and 
whereas  their  conduct  ought  to  have 
been  iK'tter,  it  was  far  worse  than  that 
of  the  regulars. 

Colonel  Trant  had  the  wounded  sent 
to  Oporto  soou  after  the  capture  of 
Coinibia,  During  the  twenty  days  they 
reiimine*!  here  they  were  supported  by 
us.  As  there  were  so  many  of  them 
we  were  obliged  to  give  only  a  small 
ration  to  each,  so  that  all  miglit  have  a 
share.  However,  but  fur  u*  they  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  died  or  been  mur- 
dered by  llie  ]ieasants. 

Before  Lord  Wellington's  arrival  no 
Euglibli  came  liuie,  though  they  passed 
coutiimady  along  the  road  close  to  the 
convent ;  but  after  the  battle  the  hith- 
erlu  unkncAvn  name  of  llussiico  became 
famous  all  over  the  country.  Not  a 
week  now  passes  without  a  visit  from 
Enylish  officers  who  are  either  going  to 
or  reluming  from  the  front,  and  all  are 
enchanted  with  the  place.  These  visits 
cause  us  great  expense  ;  but  if  at  last 
we  obtain  the  peace  and  security  which 
are  as  necessiiry  and  desirable  as  our 
very  existence,  we  shall  consider  the 
nioney  well  spent. 

May  the  God  of  Hosts  grant  it  to  us 
without  delay,  for  his  glory  and  our 
joy! 

Tninslated  by  W.  Vivian. 


I 


From  Thn  Fnrtnightty  Reriew. 
A  PAJLACK  IN   TRK  STKAND, 

Probably  not  one  person  out  of  a 
thousand  of  those  who  hurry  along  the 
busiest  part  of  tlie  iStraud  notices  eveu 
the  existence  of  a  closed  iron  gate 
by  the  side  of  a  public  house  opposilu 
the  Vaudeville  Theatre.  If  you  peer 
through  the  grating  you  will  only  see 
dark,  narrow  court,  now  hlockod  up  h} 
the  building  operations  on  Lonl  Salis- 
bury's estate,  and  you  will  have  ao 
dilliculty  iu  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  avenue,  which  has  been  gnid- 
ually  going  down  in  the  world  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  is  destined  before 
very  long  to  be  blotted  out  iiltogether. 
For  this  was  an  important  thoroughfare 
once,  called  Ivy  Lane,  one  of  the  three 
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public  rondwnys  by  which  the  public 
hud  access  from  the  Strnnd  to  the  river 
nnd  the  boats,  the  other  two  being  Mil- 
ford  LuDH  and  Strand  Lane,  the  en- 
trance to  which  latter  still  exists,  a 
mere  passage,  between  two  shops  op- 
posite Catherine  Street.  Down  the 
centre  of  Ivy  Lane  ran  a  brook,  over 
which  tlie  roadway  of  the  Stnind  waa 
carried  by  a  bridi^e  called  Ivy  Bridge. 
This  lane,  which  separates  the  library 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  from  the  city 
of  Westminster,  ran  sloping  down  to 
the  river  between  the  garden  walls  of 
two  of  the  great  Strand  palaces,  which, 
erected,  as  they  all  were  at  iirst,  by 
bishops,  were  subaequenlly  grabbed  by 
kings  and  courtiers  for  their  own  use. 
'o  the  east  stood,  on  the  Savoy  de- 
mesne, the  Itouso  of  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  which  was  granted  to  the 
Elizabethan  Earl  of  Bedford*  and  suli- 
sequently  came  into  possession,  by  ex- 
change, of  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  the 
first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  second  son  of 
the  great  Burleigh,  wbose  own  house 
stood  nearly  opposite,  on  the  site  of 
Exeter  Hull  ;  and  on  the  west,  covering 
all  the  space  now  occupied  b}'  the 
Adclphi  as  far  as  Coults^a  bank,  there 
rose  the  ancient  mansion  which  for 
centuries  wa.s  the  town  palace  of  the 
priuce-i>ishop5  of  Durham,  known  to 
history  as  Durham  Phice.  In  the  law- 
less limes,  when  these  mansions  were 
first  founded,  it  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous for  any  but  ectilcsiastics  to  have 
resided  outside  of  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  City  boundaries,  and  so 
it  came  about  that  all  the  way  fiiJiu  the 
Temple  to  Wliiti'hatl,  along  the  banks 
of  the  sUrnl  hii^hwity,  wliicli  then  was 
Uie  principal  thoroughfare  of  London, 
there  ran  a  siring  of  bishops'  palact*s 
aud  religious  foundations.  TlnMr  out- 
houses and  stable  gales  opened  on  to 
the  rough  counlry  road  we  still  call  tbc 
Strand,  u  roiwl  which  even  iu  the  time 
of  >tar\-,  we  are  told,  was  filthy  and 
unseemly,  and  remained  so,  indeed, 
until  the  great  nobles  miulc  Iheso  pal- 
aces llieir  honiKS.  Many  books  have 
been  written  about  the  Adnlphi  and  iis 
site,  and  Durham  Place,  which  was  by 
hiv  the  most  importnat  of  the  Strand 


palaces  until  the  Protector  built  Somer- 
set House,  has  come  in  for  its  full  share 
of  notice,  but  the  writers  upou  the 
subject  liave  copied  each  other  with 
slavish  titleUty,  errors  and  all.  The 
same  set  of  facts  and  assuniplioas  has 
invariably  done  duty  in  all  descriptions 
of  Durham  Place.  I  wish  in  the  pres- 
ent article  to  break  new  ground,  and 
relate  some  hitherto  unnoticed  episodes 
iu  its  history.  Stow  has  not  much  to 
tell  of  Durham  Place,  except  of  the 
great  festival  of  1^3,  when  the  future 
rivals,  Dudley  and  Seymour,  with  Poy- 
uings,  Carew,  Kingston,  and  Richard 
Cromwell  challenged  all  Europe  to  a 
tourney,  aud  hold  open  house  witli 
regal  lavishness  for  a  week  at  Durham 
Place,  lent  to  them  for  the  purpose  by 
tbe  king,  who  rewarded  each  of  them, 
moreover,  with  an  income  forever  of  a 
hutidrerl  marks  a  year  and  n  house  out 
of  the  plunder  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  The  Stiite  Papers 
now  and  again  give  us  a  ray  of  side 
light  on  the  history  of  Durham  Place. 
We  know  how  Somerset  granted  it  to 
Elizabeth  for  her  life  .ifter  he  ha<t  be- 
Iicuded  his  brother,  who  there  had 
coined  the  doubloons  with  which  he 
thought  to  bribe  his  way  to  the  throne. 
We  know  on  Somerset's  fall  how  jeal- 
ous Northumberland  gave  to  the  prin- 
cess the  great  unlinished  palace  of  the 
dead  Protector  and  took  for  his  own 
town  house  Durham  Place,  iu  which, 
alLhoui^h  it  was  nuniinally  hers,  she  hml 
never  lived.  We  kmtw  something,  but 
not  nmch,  of  the  fatuous  spluudor  of 
Dudk-y's  lifi^  during  the  three  years  he 
lived  here,  of  Jiuio  Grey's  ill-stm'red 
wedding  in  the  hoiAie,  of  the  plotting 
of  her  fatlH;r-iii-l:iw,  verily  a  lath 
painted  like  a  sword,  and  the  weaker 
timo-servers  around  liim,  to  perpetuate 
iheir  rule  aud  confirm  them  in  their 
ill-gotten  gains,  of  the  pitiable  crum- 
bling down  of  the  house  of  cards  when 
the  supreme  moment  came,  and  how 
Northumberland  went  forth  from  the 
Tower  to  (be  scaffold,  never  to  see 
Durham  Place  again,  hoping  in  his 
craven  soul,  till  the  nxo  fell,  that  his 
abject  recantation  would  purchase  his 
worthless  life.     The    Egcrtou    Pujiers 
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(Camileii  Society)  tell  us  (joiucwhat  in 
deUil  of  tlte  arbitrar}*  expulsion  of 
Ralt'iiih  from  Durham  Place,  where, 
by  the  gracu  of  his  iiiiatretis,  ho  liatl 
lived  happily  and  splemJidly  for  uciirly 
twcuty  years.  These  facts  and  some 
others  lu  the  subsequent  hiHlory  of  the 
house  are  recited  by  every  writer  who 
has  touched  upon  the  subject,  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  wjpc.at  at  ienjjih  inci- 
dents wliich  are  aheatly  well  knowu. 
One  error  iuto  which  most  writers  have 
fallen  has  been  to  jump  at  the.  concUi- 
sioi!  that  whenever  recorded  history  is 
aileut  on  the  subject  of  Durham  Place, 
the  houi^e  reverted  to  the  possession  of 
tlio  See  of  Durliam.  Such  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  the  case.  It 
h  usually  asserted  that  Henry  Vlll. 
llrst  took  possession  of  the  house  hy 
forcing  the  bishop,  Cuthbert  Tunstid, 
to  exchange  hi«  palace  for  aomu  other 
pr*tjierly.  This  is  foandtd  on  Stow'» 
slnlenieut  that  Cold  Harbour  in  Thames 
Stn;et  was  ijnuited  to  the  bishop  lie- 
cause  of  **  his  house  near  Charing 
Cross  being  t^ikeii  into  the  kinLj's 
hands,  Cuthbert  TunsL-il  was  lodged  in 
this  Cold  Uarbour."  H  is  certain, 
however,  that  Katharine  of  Arajjon 
lived  here  during  her  widowhood,  l)e- 
forc  Ucury  VIH.  canu*  to  the  throne, 
as  many  of  her  letters  to  her  father  in 
Spain  are  in  existence  ilated  from  this 
house,  ranging  over  several  years  prior  ' 
to  her  marriage  with  Henry  in  lo09.  I 
On  the  very  year  of  Mary's  death,  ; 
Cuthbert  Tunslal  wrote  a  letter*  to. 
Cardinal  Pole  thanking  him  forobtnin- 
jnu:  for  him  the  reetrmon  of  the  house  ; 
and  it  is  usually  assumed  from  this  that 
he  actually  entered  into  possession  of 
it.  iJut  he  did  not ;  and  it  is  the  story 
of  Durham  Place  during  this  time, 
namely,  the  last  years  of  Mary  and  the 
first  few  years  of  Elizabeth,  tliat  1  wislt 
to  tell. 

The  histoduus  of  the  house  gener- 
ally make  short  work  of  the  matter  by 
»aying,  "  When  KliKdictli  cjinie  to  the 
throne  Tunstal  was  again  ilriven  from 
this  house,  and  about  1.W3  Klizabclh 
grauted   it  to  its  greatest  tenant,  the 
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glorious  Raleigh."*  In  all  probitbilily 
Tun»lal  had  never  lived  in  the  house  at 
all.  He  was  appointed  to  the  see  lu 
lo30,  and  In  1540,  as  we  know  by 
Stow^s  description  of  the  alremly  men- 
tioned festival,  Durham  Place  w;is  a 
royal  house,  and  so  it  renmiued  until 
lfi08.  when  Lord  Salisbury  used  Toby 
Matthew,  IJishop  of  Duiharn,  as  his 
calspaw  to  claim  it,  in  niiler  tliat  he 
might  dlch  ihe  best  part  of  it  —  the 
Slrand  frontage  —  for  himself,  which 
he  did  to  his  own  great  prolit.  In  any 
case,  it  is  certain  that  Tuustul  never 
got  the  house  back  again  from  Mary  or 
Cardiual  Pole,  whatever  proruises  muv 
have  been  made  to  liim.  Of  the  few 
Spanish  nobles  of  high  rank  who  stayed 
with  IMiilip  II.  during  the  whole  of  his 
residence  lu  Hnglund  aflei*  hi**  marriage 
with  Queen  Jfari',  one  was  Gomez  Sau- 
rez  de  Figueroa,  Count  de  Feria,  a 
prime  favorite  and  close  relative  of 
Philip,  This  nobleman  had  fallen 
deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Jane  Dormer, 
one  of  Mary's  maids  uf  honor,  and  mar- 
ried her,  and  allhougli  the  secret  of 
the  union  had  been  well  kepi,  circum- 
stances made  it  necessary  to  openly 
avow  it  before  the  king  and  his  cousin 
left  Ivondon  for  Flaudei-s  in  September, 
ISfw.  Feria  was  again  in  London  with 
the  king  in  March,  1557,  for  a  few 
months,  but  in  January,  15ofi,  he  came 
back  in  another  capacity.  The  war 
was  going  badly  for  Philip  and  En- 
gland. The  French  Uiui  uikeu  Calais, 
and  Guines  was  on  the  point  of  fatl- 
iug ;  if  the  contest  was  to  be  carried 
on  at  all  more  money  and  more  men 
must  be  sipieezed  out  of  unwilling  En- 
gland, or  otherwise  peace  must  bo 
made,  with  England  for  u  scapegoat. 
Philip  could  not  come  himself,  so  he 
sent  his  haughly,  overbearing  cuusiu 
Feria  us  his  ambassador  to  bully  anil 
bribe  the  English  courtiers  and  cwrco 
the  sorely  l»eset  queen.  He  came  wiUi 
a  large  train  tif  servants  and  with  great 
magnificence  ;  his  English  wife,  a  coun- 
try knight's  duughler  only  as  she  waa, 
as  proud  as  himscif ;  and  he  was 
granted  the  use  of  Durham  Place,  fur- 
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ni&hed   from  the  queen's  own   houses 
as  other  great  ambossaUora  had  beeu 
graaUd  it  before   him.      EgiuoQt  bad 
been    lodged   tliere  with  his  splendid 
train  in  January,  1554,  when  ho  had 
come  to  offer  Philip's  hand  to  Mary. 
Chatillou,  iho  French  lunbassador,  too, 
had  been  given  the   use  of  the  house 
during  his  short  embassy  in  1550»  so 
that   there  was   nothing   extraonhnary 
in  the  granting  of  the  house  to  Fcria. 
Only    tbat    former    ambassadors    had 
stayed  for  a  few  weeks,  whereas  Feria 
aud  his  successor  remained  iu  posses- 
sion   for    live  years    and   a  half,  and 
made  of  Dvirham  Place  a  trysting-place 
for  treason  during  most  of  that  time. 
\Vhil8t  Elizabeth  was  striving  against 
terrihlo  odds  with  all  her  subtle  state- 
craft to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  united 
naliun  on  the  broken  elements  of  civil 
and    religious    discord,   her    task    was 
hourly   rendered   more   ditlicult  by  the 
plots  hatched  in    her    own    house    at 
Durham  Place.     All  the  disaffected  and 
discontented   found  a  welcome   there  ; 
emissaries    from    Shan    O'Ncil    flitted 
backwards  and  forwartls  at  night  by  the 
river  gate.      Stuckley    whispered  here 
his    willingness     to     desert    with     the 
queen's  ships  to  the  kiug  of  Spain,  and 
here  Hawkins  himself  hunii)iy  begged 
to  bo   brought,     i^fly    Sidney,   Robert 
Dudley's  sister,  Dudley  himself,  Arun- 
del,   Luraley,     Mont^igue,    and     AVin- 
chestor  found  in   the  secret  rooms  at 
Durham   Place   open  but  discre«t  ears 
to  listen  to  their   plaus  for  preventing 
the  establishntent  of   Protestantism  in 
England,  and  for  bringing  the  country 
again    under    the   sway   of    the   pope. 
Madcap  Arthur  Pole   appealed   first  to 
Durham  Phice  when  lie  wanted  aid  for 
his  silly  plot  in  favor  of  Mary  Stuarl, 
aud   long-lieaded    Lethitigton    came    at 
dead  of  night  by  the  silent  river  on  a 
Bimilur  but  far  more    serious   ornind. 
The  publication  of  the  corruspondenee 
of  the  Spanish  ambassadors  in  England 
during   the    reign   of   Klizabetli    (Rolls 
serie-s),  adds  many  interesting  pages  to 
the  history  of  Durham  Place,  and  ren- 
ders titc  memories  of  the   house  mure 
important   than   ever  to  the    students 
of  the  Refornuitiou  period  in  England. 


Feria  arrived  in  London  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Durham  Place  on  the 
2(Jth  January,  1558,  having,  as  he  says, 
lingered   on   the    way  in   order  not  to 
bring  the  unwelcome  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  Guiues  by  the  English,  which 
news  had    crossed   the   Channel   with 
him.      In  addition   to  Durham   Place, 
where   ho    and     bis    household     were 
loilged,  he  had  the  same  privilegcH  as 
to  an  apartment  iu  the  queen's  palace 
as  those  which  appertained  to  an  En- 
glish privy  councillor  ;  privileges  which 
he  tried  very  hanl  to  have  conlhiuod  to 
him  by  the  new  queen  when  Mary  died, 
in  order  as  he  saya  that  he  might  keep 
his  foot  in  the  place  and  spy  out  what 
was  going  on.     But  Elizabeth  and  Cecil 
knew  full  well  what  his  object  was,  aud 
were  quite  shocked  at  the  idea  of  the 
representative  of  a  possible  suitor  for 
her  hand  sleeping  under  the  saniu  roof 
as  the  maiden  queen,  so  Feria  had  to 
depend  upon   his   paid  agents   iu    the 
palace,  and  even  in  the  Council  itself, 
to  bring  him  news  to  Durlmm  Place  of 
what    was    going    on.     With    the   evi- 
dence u«»w  before  us  we  can  form  an 
aitproxim:it«  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
Durham  Place  at  the  lime.    The  Strand 
wxs  a  rough,   unpiived   road,   with    a 
fringe    of   shops  and  taverns   on   the 
northern  side,  whilst  on  the  south  side 
were  the  back  walls  and  outer  courts  of 
the   riveriuc  miinsions.     The  principal 
land  gateway   of  Durham   Place  stood 
exiictly  opposite  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  iho  Adelphi  Theatre.     The   English 
custodian  or  porter,  who  was  in  the  pay 
of  tliL'  queen,  hud  his  dwelling  just  in- 
side the  gate,  where  be  could  spy  those 
who  went  in  and  out  on  the  land  side. 
On  each  side  of  the  gate  in  the  outer 
courtyard  were  stables  and  outhouses, 
aud  iu  and  around  the  gateway  iu  tlie 
street   were  benches  where  idlers  and 
hangei-s-on  sat  and  lounged  through  the 
day   gossiping  in  various  tongues,  and 
boasting   of  the   prowess   of  their   re- 
spective   countrymen.      On   the   other 
side  of  the  street,  nearly  opposite,  was 
a   tavern   called  the   Chequers.*  which 
drove  a  roaring  trade  with  the  men-al- 

I  Ti  WW  jiftftrwunl*  nailed  the  Queen's  Hea-I.  mid 
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arms,  court-danglers,  and  scrviug-men 
who  were  constantly  passing  Lo  and 
from  AVUttehall  and  St.  Jameses.  Op- 
posite the  gateway,  across  the  large 
outer  courtyard,  was  the  door  of  the 
groat  hall,  generally  standing  open  for 
tJie  neighbors  to  pass  through^  it  to 
the  inner  or  smaller  courtyard,  in  which 
stood  a  water  conduit  fed  by  a  "spring 
of  fairwater  iu  Coveut  Garden."  ■  Be- 
yond this  inner  courtyard  stood  the 
house  itself  at  She  bottom  of  the  slope 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  arches  that  sup- 
port Adelphi  Terrace.  It  was  a  castel- 
lated structure ,  with  its  water-gate 
placed  iu  the  middle  of  the  curtain  be- 
tween two  turrets,  and  leading — not, 
as  usually  was  the  case,  through  a  gar- 
den, but  straight  from  the  steps  into 
the  house  itself  by  an  enclosed  pent- 
house doorway.  The  domestic  offices, 
and  probably  the  chapel,  were  on  the 
ground  floor,  but  the  principal  dwelling- 
rooms  were  all  up-stairs  and  in  the  tur- 
rets. Aubrey,  in  his  letters  (vol.  iii. 
573),  thus  speaks  of  Raleigl^s  occu- 
pancy of  one  of  these  turrets  :  '*  Dur- 
ham House  was  a  noble  palace.  After 
he  came  to  his  greatness,  he  lived  there 
or  in  some  apartment  of  it.  I  well 
remember  his  study,  which  was  on  a 
little  turret  that  looked  into  and  over 
the  Thames,  and  had  a  prospect  which 
Is  as  pleasant  as  any  in  the  world." 

The  water-gate  of  the  house  was  not 
the  only  approach  to  the  river,  as  there 
was  a  space  with  trees  on  each  side  of 
the  house,  witli,  a  dwarf  wall  fronting 
the  water,  and  a  descent  on  one  side  by 
which  the  neiglibors  were  allowed  to 
get  water  from  the  stream  for  washing 
and  similar  purposes.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  only  really  private  part 
was  the  house  itself  between  the  inner 
courtyard  and  the  river ;  the  great  hall 
and  both  courtyards   being  practically 

I  In  the  next  century,  whpn  the  Strand  front 
was  built  over,  the  lutrixhiouen  wauteil  this  hall 
forii  chureh  for  St.  Mitrtiu's  parish,  the  hall,  they 
satd,  buing  only  um.**!  its  u  passage. 

-  A  cotitary  later  the  water  of  thiit  spriiiK  was 
f<iiin<l  to  be  foul.  hiuI,  as  Its  source  had  bt'en  for- 
gotten, an  examination  was  made.  Tlie  itpring  was 
riMli.teovered  under  a  oelUrof  a  house  in  Covent 
Garden. 


open  to  the  public  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  custodian  at  the  outer  gate, 
who  was  responsible  only  to  the  queen, 
and  was  a  constant  source  of  friction 
with  the  foreign  occupants  of  (he 
house. 

Feiia  stayed  at  Durham  Place  ontil 
August,  1558,  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  distracted  councils  of  the  queen; 
and  then,  having  found  that  Hary*8 
hopes  of  an  heir  were  again  fallacioos, 
and  baving  bullied  and  frightened  the 
queen  and  Council  into  raising  all  the 
money  they  couhl  beg  or  borrow  for 
Philip's  service,  he  went  back  to 
Flanders,  leaving  his  English  wife  in 
London,  with  a  Flemish  and  a  Spanish 
ambassador  of  lower  rank  than  liimself 
to  represent  his  master.  But  when 
Mary  was  knowh  to  be  dying,  he 
posted  back  again  to  be  on  tlie  spot 
when  the  great  change  took  place,  and 
Durham  Place  was  avoided  like  a 
plague-spot  thenceforward  for  many 
days  by  the  courtiers  and  tiine-senren 
who  wished  to  stand  well  with  the  new 
queen. 

The  proud  Spaniard  repaid  distrust 
by  bitter  resentment,  and  soon  fonnd 
that  his  arrogance  made  him  an  unfit 
instrument  for  cajoleiy.  So  he  sent 
for  a  softer  spoken  diplomatist  to  act  M 
his  *'  tender,*'  and  the  wily,  silken 
Bishop  of  Aquila  became  his  guest  at 
Durham  Place.  Feria  could  not  for 
long  brook  the  need  of  paying  supple 
court  to  the  people  over  whom  he  had 
ridden  roughshod,  and  an  excuse  WM 
soon  found  by  which  he  might  be  with- 
drawn without  nn  open  confession  of 
his  unfitness,  and  in  May,  1659,  he  left 
Durham  Place  for  good,  leaving  his 
English  countess  and  the  Bishop  of 
Aquila  in  possession. 

At  Dover  he  met  Baron  Ravcnstein, 
who  was  coming  from  the  emperor  to 
offer  the  hand  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
to  Elizabeth,  and  as  such  a  match 
would  only  liave  subserved  Spanish  in- 
terests if  it  had  been  effected  by  the 
aid  of  S{ianish  diplomacy,  Fcriii  asked 
the  Gorman  to  become  his  guest  at 
Durlmin  Place,  which  he  did,  and  was 
made  much  of  by  the  countess  and  the 
bishop.    But  he  wore  out  his  welooaM 
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very  soon,  particularly  witli  Uie  latter, 
a  poriiou  of  whose  apartnioiits  he  occu- 
pied, and  the  bishop  sneers  at  hiiu  for 
his  constant  attcudaiK'e  at  mass.  '•^  He 
is  quite  a  good  feUow,"  he  says,  *Mmt 
this  surely  must  bo  the  tirsL  nei^otiatton 
he  ever  comJuctcd  ia  his  life."  The 
couutess  soon  came  to  ingh  words  with 
the  queeu,  aud  in  a  month  or  so  left 
Durham  Place  in  dudgeon  to  join  her 
husband  in  Flanders,  thenceforward  to 
Bce  England  no  more.  AVith  her  went, 
in  addition  to  her  escort  Don  Juan  de 
Ayala,  her  grandmother,  Lady  Dormer, 
and  that  Mistress  Susan  Clarencis.  who 
was  Queen  Mar}''3  most  devoted  at- 
tendant. From  that  time,  namely , 
July  1559,  the  bishop  was  temporary 
master  of  Durham  Place  by  favor  of 
the  queen,  against  whom  he  never 
ceased  to  intrigue  as  fur  ns  he  dared. 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the 
structure  of  the  house  itself  ;  it  may  be 
now  interesting  to  give  some  account 
of  the  household  of  the  bishop,  wliich 
may  probably  be  considered  a  typical 
one.  Firat,  there  was  a  chaplain  at 
three  crowns  a  montli  and  his  board, 
a  chief  secretary  at  twelve  crowns  a 
month,  a  chamberlain,  two  or  three 
gcntlcmcn-in-waiting,  a  groom-of-the- 
chambers,  and  six  pages,  all  without 
any  fixed  wage,  but  who  lived  on  prom- 
ises, perquisites,  and  what  tlicy  could 
pick  up,  eating,  however,  at  the  bish- 
op's expense,  and  mostly  clothed  hy 
him.  Then  there  were  two  couriers  at 
three  shillings  a  month,  which  they 
rarely  got,  a  cook,  a  buyer,  a  butler, 
and  a  pantr3'mau,  at  a  crown  a  month 
each,  two  cantineers,  two  "lacqueys," 
two  Irish  grooms,  and  two  washer- 
women, at  nominal  wages  of  from 
three  to  five  shillings  a  mouth  when 
they  could  get  them,  which  was  very 
uncertain.  Small  as  the  wages  seem 
to  US,  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment was  very  gi*eat,  as  these  people 
and  a  host  of  friends  and  hangers-on 
were  fed  roughly  but  abundantly  at  the 
bishop's  cost,  the  humbler  sort  eating 
in  the  great  hall  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  household  in  the  upper  chnmbers. 

The  bishop  had  hardly  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  house  for  a  vear  when 


Challoner,  the  Kuglish  ambassador  in 
Spain,  warned  Cecil  that  the  "  crafty 
old  fox"  was  getting  to  know  too  much 
about  what  went  on  at  court,  and  that 
some  decent  excuse  should  be  sought 
for  turning  Iiim  out  from  so  advanta- 
geous a  coign  of  vantage  as  Durham 
Place,  with  its  water-gate  and  its  close 
l)roximity  to  the  palace,  whence  spies 
and  courtiers  might  come  aiul  go  se- 
cretly, as  we  now  know  they  did,  at  all 
hours  for  the  information  of  the  king 
of  Spain's  ambassador.  We  may  bo 
sure  that  the  hint  was  not  lost  on  Cecil, 
but  the  bishop  was  cunning,  and  to 
luru  him  out  without  goo<L  osteusiblo 
cause  would  have  been  too  risky  at  a 
time  when  Philip's  future  action  waa 
still  uncertain.  So  the  queen's  porter 
in  charge  of  the  house  was  toKl  to  take 
careful  note  of  those  who  went  in  and 
out  by  the  Strand  gate,  and  particularly 
those  who  attended  mass  in  the  ambas- 
sador's chapel.  But  still  the  weak 
point  ill  the  position  was  the  watei*- 
gate,  the  key  of  which  always  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  bishop  or  his 
majordomo.  Various  stratagems  woi-o 
resorted  to  by  the  English  porter  to 
obtain  possession  of  it,  but  in  vain,  and 
more  decided  measures  had  at  last  to 
be  taken.  The  bishop's  confidential 
secretary,  an  Italian  named  Borgbese, 
was  bribed  by  Cecil  to  tell  all  he  knew 
of  his  master's  practices,  and  great 
promises  of  high  position  and  a  rich 
marriage  in  Kngland  were  held  out  to 
him  as  a  further  reward  for  his  treach- 
er}'.  This  made  him  arrogant  and 
boastful,  and  led  to  a  slashing  match 
with  the  bishop's  Italian  genlleman-iu- 
waiting,  wliom  Boi*ghese  nearly  killed. 
He  boastetl  that  he  had  friends  at 
court,  snapped  Ids  lingers  at  the,  offi- 
cers of  the  jaw  and  at  the  bishop's 
cajolery  and  threats,  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it  to  Cecil,  and  things  begaa 
to  look  bad  for  Ids  late  master.  Dr. 
Wotton,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coim- 
ci!,  went  to  Durham  Place,  and  gravely 
formulated  a  scries  of  complaints 
founded  on  the  secretary \s  information. 
Most  of  these  complaints  were  trivial, 
being  to  the  effect  that  the  bishop  had 
said  and  written  various  deprecialoi-y 
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things  against  tlie  queen  ;  buL  one  ac- 
cusation wai3  aeriuua,  naiuely,  that  Slmii 
O'Neil  had  taki'U  ihuHucni  men  till  Dur- 
ham Place,  which  was  tnie^  allhoLiLch 
the  ecclutiitifilieal  diploiuatist  soloiuuty 
deuicd  it. 

The  bishuiJ  w:ts  nearly  beside  liim- 
aelf  with  rage  and  cliagrin,  and  Ijeyged 
plaintively  to  be  relieved  troni  Ids  irk- 
some post  amongst  heretics  such  na 
these,  lint  all  in  vuin.  Udid  ni>l  ^uit 
the  queen  and  Cecil  tor  Ihe  niotiient  to 
perpetrate  the  last  iudlguily  of  turning 
him  out  of  the  house,  but  after  this 
they  kept  a  closer  watch  upon  him 
than  ever  and  bode  their  time.  They 
had  not  to  wait  long.  There  were  four 
French  hostages  in  London,  held  iu 
pledge  lor  tlie  due  fuUilment  of  the 
treaty  of  Chilteuu  CanibresJH,  and  very 
troublesome  guesUs  they  were.  The 
most  turbulent  of  them  was  n  certain 
Nantoutllet^  provost  of  Paris,  a  fanat- 
ical Catholic  and  partif^an  of  the  Guises. 
He  had^  for  some  reason  or  another, 
couccived  a  grudge  against  a  mercenary 
captain  called  Masiuo,  who  was  iu  the 
j>ay  of  thf^  Vidamc  dc  Chartres,  a  Hu- 
guenot nobleman.  So,  iu  the  manner 
of  the  times,  he  sought  to  havu  him 
killed,  and,  seeking  for  an  instrument, 
he  came  across  a  young  lad  of  bad  char- 
acter, called  Andrea,  who  was  a  ser- 
vant of  a  lute  player  at  court,  Alfonso 
the  Bolognesc.  To  this  lad  the  pro- 
vost gave  a  dagger  and  a  coal  of  mail, 
and  promised  a  rewanl  of  a  liundred 
crowns  if  he  killed  Masino.  Andi*ca 
left  his  musical  master  and  hung  about 
the  Strand  door  of  Durham  Place  for 
several  days  at  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uarj*,  1563.  At  meal  limes  he  went 
into  the  great  hall  as  others  did  and 
ate  his  till,  and  then  lounged  outside 
on  the  benches  again. 

At  last,  in  the  dusk  of  the  afternoon 
of  the  3r<I  January,  1503,  Captain  Ma- 
sino came  swaggering  up  the  Strand  on 
bis  way  to  Whitehall,  and  Andrea  tired 
at  him  point  blank,  at  a  foot  distance, 
with  a  harquebuss.  But  the  cixplaiu^s 
swagger  saved  his  life,  for  the  bullet 
passed  between  his  left  arm  and  liis 
body,  making  a  hole  through  his  swuig- 
ing  cape  and  burning  his  douhler.  and 


then  glanced  off  into  a  shop  on  the 
other  tide  of  the  way,  "  and  came  near 
killing  an  honest  Engltshniau  therein/' 
Out  cjiiiie  the  swashbucklers  long  ra- 
pier, and  off  ran  the  assassin  into  the 
outer  courtyard  of  Durham  Place, 
shrieking  for  mercy,  followed  by  the 
captain  and  the  English  neighbors. 
The  bishop's  liousehold  in  the  great 
courtyard  seized  their  arms,  and 
slammed  the  doors  in  the  faces  of  the 
]iut'suci'»,  ivhilst  the  terrified  assassin 
tied  through  the  great  hall,  through  the 
inner  courtyard,  and  poll-mtll  up  the 
stair  leading  to  the  bibhop^s  apartment. 
Quite  by  chance,  of  course,  the  provost 
of  Paris  happened  to  be  playiug  at 
canls  with  Uie  bisliop  and  the  French 
ambassador,  whilst  Luis  dc  Paz  and 
other  friends  looked  on.  The  banging 
of  the  crowd  at  the  door  of  the  great 
hall,  the  terror-stricken  cries  of  the 
criminal,  and  the  tramping  of  the  ser- 
vants oti  the  stair,  brought  out  the 
bishop  and  his  friends  to  ask  indig- 
nantly the  cause  of  tlie  uproar.  An- 
drea on  his  knees  at  the  door  begged 
for  protection  and  mercy.  Captain 
Masino  bad  beaten  him,  he  said,  some 
days  ago,  and  ho  had  tired  a  shot  at 
him  and  missed  him,  so  no  harm  was 
douo,  but  still  the  captain  wanted  to 
kill  him.  Calming  the  clamor,  the 
bishop  asked  whether  the  shot  had 
been  lired  hiside  or  outside  of  Durham 
Place.  At  the  gate,  they  said,  and  the 
boy  had  only  entered  when  pursued,  to 
save  his  life.  "  Then,*'  said  the  bishop 
to  lJemab<?  Mala,  his  majonlomo,  *'  turn 
him  out  by  the  water-gate.'*  By  mere 
cliance  again  a  boat  was  in  waiting, 
hired  by  the  provost  of  Paris,  who 
slipped  outside  himself  to  see  the  as- 
sassin safely  off,  gave  him  ton  crowns, 
and  whilst  tlic  crowd  still  battered  and 
stormed  at  the  door  of  the  great  hall, 
Andrea  was  carried  to  Gravcsend  as 
fast  as  strong  oars  could  propel  him. 
But  he  was  captured  next  day,  and  un- 
der torture  told  the  whole  story.  The 
provost  himself  was  closely  imprisoned 
in  Alderman  Chester's  house,  whence 
he  carried  on  for  weeks  an  interesting 
correspondence  with  his  friends  oul- 
'  side,  wrilteu  with  oniou   juice  on  the 
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ineitle  liniug  of  the  breeches  of  a  ser- 
vant. 

This  attempted  murder  was  the  op- 
portunity  for  whicli  Cecil  had  loug 
been  waiiing.  Strotig  hints  about 
freachery  founded  on  the  secretary's 
toformation,  gnlUiig  iiilerfercncc  with 
attendance  at  mass,  flouLs  and  insults 
had  been  more  or  loss  patiently  borne 
by  the  bishop  at  Ins  niMster's  behest, 
but  harboring  a  criminal  was  nn  infrac- 
tion of  the  ordinarj-  law  of  the  land, 
and  if  it  could  l>e  brought  home  to  the 
ambassador  the  queen  would  have  a 
good  excuse  for  taking  her  house  away 
from  a  tenant  who  put  it  to  so  bad  a 
use.  The  news  was  not  long  tnivelling 
from  tbc  Strand  lo  Whileliall ;  Cobhain 
aud  a  posse  of  the  queen's  guard  came 
straight  to  Durhaju  Place,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  law  demanded  the  surren- 
der of  the  criminal.  They  were  told 
he  was  not  there,  but  had  left  by  the 
water-gate,  and,  this  reply  being  unsat- 
isfactory, they  came  back  again  directly 
wall  the  queen's  command  that  the 
keys  of  tlie  water-giile,  as  well  ns  those 
of  the  Strand  entrance,  should  bo  given 
up  to  the  English  custodian,  in  order 
that  he  might  render  an  account  of  all 
those  who  went  iu  and  out.  The 
bishop  writes  to  Philip  :  — 

This  custodian  is  a  very  great  lieretic, 
who  for  three  years  past  lias  been  iu  this 
house  with  no  other  duty  thnii  to  spy  out 
those  who  oonie  to  Ree  ni(^,  for  the  purpuse 
of  accusing  me.  I  have  put  up  with  it  for 
all  this  time,  although  at  great  incon- 
venience to  myself,  so  as  to  avoid  having 
disputes  with  them  on  a  niattor  of  this 
deacrlpttoiL.  When  the  marshal  made  this 
demanij,  however,  I  answered  him  that  for 
twenty  years  the  ambassadurs  here  bad 
been  allowed  Iu  resldu  iu  the  royal  houses, 
nearly  all  those  sent  by  your  Majesty  anil 
the  emperor  having  done  so,  and  tliey  bad 
invariably  been  accuittomtHl  to  hold  the 
keys  of  the  houses  wherein  they  lived.  I 
said  that  it  was  not  right  tlmt  an  innova- 
tion should  be  made  In  my  case  after  my 
four  yeara'  residence  here,  especially  on  so 
alight  a  pretext  as  thl<i  matter.  In  which  1 
was  not  at  all  to  blame^  and  considering 
that  this  is  the  first  ca»o  of  the  sort  that 
has  happened  since  I  have  been  hen'.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  my  hoiue  is  an  habitual 


refuge  for  criminals.  I  would,  however,  go 
and  give  the  queen  an  account  of  tbe  mat- 
ter, which  I  endeavored  to  do. 

But  the  queen  would  not  see  him  either 
that  day  or  the  next.  She  was  too 
busy  she  said  ;  and  on  tlie  following 
day,  which  was  Twelfth  Day,  just  as 
people  were  coming  to  mass,  some  lo<k- 
smiLhs  came  in  a  boat  to  the  water-gate 
and  put  a  new  lock  on,  notwithstiinding 
the  protest  of  the  bishop's  household, 
and  the  keys  of  all  the  gates  were  now 
held  by  the  queen's  oMicei-s.  The 
hishop  was  in  a  towering  rage,  an<l 
siiid,  that  as  the  queen  imprisoned  him 
in  his  own  house,  and  made  a  gaol  of 
it,  he  demanded  the  keys  back,  or  else 
that  she  should  dnd  him  another  res*v 
ideuce  where  he  might  be  free.  A 
long  account  of  the  solemn  conference* 
between  the  bishop  and  the  Council  is 
given  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Pa{>ere: 
(foreign),  7th  January,  1503,  aud  the 
bishop's  version  is  now  published  \w 
the  Spanish  State  Papers  of  Elizabeth. 
According  to  both  accounts,  the  bishopi 
got  decidedly  the  worst  of  it.  Cecil- 
was  the  spokesman,  and,  instead  of 
taking  up  a  defensive  position  about 
the  keys,  he  turned  I  he  tables  by  piling 
up  all  the  complaiuts  which  hia  spies 
had  accumulated  for  the  last  two  yean", 
anil  the  poor  bishop  found  himself  the 
ntcused  mtlicr  than  the  injured  party. 
'J*he    escape   of    the    criminal    by   the 

water-gate   was   made   the    most   of 

such  a  thing  in  law-abiding  England 
had  never  been  heard  of  before  — but 
after  all  this  was  a  bagatelle  to  the 
other  charges. 

The  neighbors  had  complained  over 
and  over  again,  Cecil  sniil,  of  tbe  quar- 
rels and  flghls  of  the  bishop-s  depend- 
ents, and  had  asked  for  bis  removal 
from  the  house.  There  had  been  a 
squabble,  one  of  many,  between  tli« 
English  porter  and  tbe  bishop's  scul- 
lions about  tbe  water,  which,  sfier 
serving  the  conduit  in  the  inner  court- 
yard, ran  down  to  tlie  basement  kitchen 
of  the  house  itself.  The  bishop's  ser- 
vants kept  their  lap  running  iu  the 
kitchen  out  of  nmlice,  in  order  to  de- 
prive the  upper  conduit  of  water.  nnU 
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when  llie  Enirlish  porter  complained, 
ihoy  aliut  the  door  of  the  great  hall,  so 
that  ueilher  he  nor  the  neighbors  could 
get  to  the  coufluit  at  all.  Then  the 
porter  staid  he  would  cut  the  pipe  and 
stop  their  supply,  and  al  thia  threat 
the)'  went  to  his  house  with  weapons  in 
their  hands  and  said  Ihey  would  kill 
him  if  he  did  so ;  and  ho  wits  the 
queen's  servaut !  But  worst  of  all 
Cecil  accused  the  bishop  of  plotting 
with  Shan  O'Neil  and  ArUnir  PoKi,  and 
said  thai  since  the  house  had  been  iu 
the  bi-ihop*s  occupation,  it  had  become 
sadly  dilapidated  and  dninai;ed  as  re- 
garded the  lead,  glass,  doors,  and  so 
on,  and  that  the  queen  had  decided  to 
put  it  into  proper  repair  and  find  an- 
other fitting  residcneo  for  him.  The 
bishop  retorted  by  denying  all  the 
charges,  aud  saying  that  as  the  house 
was  low-Iyin^  and  (himp  and  he  was  old 
and  ailiug,  he  would  be  glad  to  leave  it. 
But  soft  spoken  as  he  was  to  the  Coun- 
cil, he  was  burning  with  rage,  aud 
wrote  to  (irauvelle  in  a  very  different 
tone.  It  was  some  months  yet,  how- 
over,  before  he  moved  from  Durham 
Place,  and  during  that  time  the  queen^s 
marshal  again  descended  upon  the 
house  one  nioruing  of  a  Catholic  feast- 
day,  and  haled  all  those  who  were  at- 
tending mass  to  the  Marshalsea.  The 
g:uard  had  it  appears  concealed  them- 
selves betimes  in  the  porter^a  house, 
and  Cecil  had  given  them  orders  that  if 
any  resistance  whatever  was  offered 
they  were  to  attack  the  house  in  force 
and  capture  all  the  inmates  at  any  cost. 
But  at  last  the  poor  old  bishop,  heart- 
broken at  having  tu  suffer  so  much 
indignity,  was  got  rid  of  and  hnlged 
elsewhere.  Deeply  in  debt  and  penni- 
less, ho  went  iu  the  summer  of  1563  to 
Xianglcy,  Bucks,  where  he  died  in  Au- 
gust, some  say  of  poison,  some  of 
plague,  and  some  of  grief.  Then  Dur- 
ham Place,  refurbished  and  repaired, 
■gain  became  a  royal  guest-house. 

On  the  Iflth  July,  1505,  the  queen 
lent  Durham  Place  to  Sir  Ambrose 
Cave,  one  of  her  Privy  Council,  for  the 
celebration  of  his  dauijhter's  wedding 
with  the  son  of  Sir  Frnncis  Kuollys, 
the    vice  -  chnnibcrlfiin,    and    the    new 


Spanish  ambassador.  Canon  Guzman 
de  Silva,  was  invited  tu  the  supper  iu 
the  evening,  at  which  the  queen  had 
promised  to  bo  present.  By  mutual 
consent  it  had  been  arranged  that  the 
French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  sliould 
never  meet  at  court,  or  where  the  vexed 
question  of  i)recedence  might  arise,  but 
the  two  diplomatists,  wily  churchmen 
both,  were  forever  on  iliu  lookout  for  a 
chance  of  scoring  off  each  other.  No 
doubt  Ambrose  Cave  thought  he  had 
cleverly  evaded  the  difticnlLy  by  asking 
the  French  ambassador  to  the  more 
important  meal,  namely,  the  eleven 
o'clock  dinner,  and  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador to  the  supper  iu  the  evening, 
at  which  the  queen  was  to  he  present. 
But  when  De  Foix  learnt  at  the  hos- 
pitable wedding  feaat  at  Durham  Place, 
that  the  queen  was  coming  later,  he 
announced  his  intention  of  sUiyiug  to 
supper  as  well.  If  Guzmau  did  not 
like  it,  he  said,  he  might  stay  away  ; 
aud  \)oov  Cave,  foreseeing  an  unseemly 
squabble  in  the  queen's  presence, 
rushed  off  in  despair  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  to  beg  of  Uira  not  to  came. 
But  this  was  too  much  for  the  Tolcdan 
pride  of  the  canon,  and  he  told  Cave 
that  he  had  not  sought  an  invitation  to 
the  feast,  but  since  it  had  been  given 
and  uccepterl,  he  was  not  going  to  atay 
away  for  the  Frcncli  ambassador  or 
any  one  else.  As  for  precedence,  his 
master  was  the  greatest  king  on  eurth, 
and  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  he 
would  fight  out  the  question.  In  vain 
Cave  protested  that  the  queen  would 
not  come  if  there  was  to  be  any  quar- 
relling, and  he  would  be  ruined  at 
court.  He  could  not,  he  said,  get  rid 
of  the  Frenchman,  who  flatly  refused 
to  go,  aud  he  could  hazily  throw  him 
out  of  the  window.  Guzman  said  If 
there  was  much  ado  about  it  ho  would 
throw  him  out  of  window  himself,  and 
sent  off  Cave  in  a  buff.  Then  Guzman 
hurried  to  Whitehall  in  order  to  caich 
the  queen  before  she  sUirted  for  Dur- 
ham Place.  He  wailed  for  some  time, 
ho  says,  in  the  privy-garden  by  wliiob 
she  would  have  to  pass  to  her  har^e, 
and  after  she  had  vainly  allenipred 
to  smooth   matters  over  and  said  ahe 
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herself  must  ref rai  u  from  going  if 
there  wae  to  be  any  diaturbauce,  she 
preUDiloU  to  fly  into  a  rage  at  Cave'a 
maiiugemeiit  of  the  nffuir,  aud  seat 
Cecil  and  Throgmortou  off  to  Durham 
Place  to  get  rid  of  tlie  Freuch  ambas- 
sador Bomeiiow.  What  arguments  they 
used  Giizniun  ueitlier  knew  nor  cjired, 
but  wht'ii  he  arrived  with  the  queen 
the  rival  ambassador  was  gone,  and  he 
was  the  principal  gucBt  next  to  the  sov- 
ereign. ''The  queen  stayed  through 
the  enterlaiumunt,  and  the  emperor's 
ambassador  and  1  supped  with  her  in 
company  with  tljc  bride  and  some  of 
the  principal  ladiesi  and  the  gentlemen 
who  came  with  the  emperor's  ambaa- 
aador.  After  supper  there  was  a  ball, 
a  tourney,  and  two  masques,  and  the 
feast  ended  at  half  past  cue  iu  the 
morning." 

In  September,  1565,  Durham  Place 
received  a  royal  guest  iu  the  person  of 
Cecilia,  princess  of  Sweden,  margra- 
vine of  Baden,  who  came  principally 
to  spy  how  the  land  lay  with  regard  to 
the  oft-reppated  suit  for  Elizabeth's 
hand  made  by  her  brother  Eric  XIV. 
The  English  queen,  as  was  her  wonl, 
made  much  of  her  at  firsl,  but  she, 
too,  wore  out  lier  welcome  during  the 
months  she  stayed,  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  housekeeping  of  great  folks 
in  those  days  was  far  from  economical, 
and  when  the  Swedish  princess  ran 
short  of  money  and  wauled  pecuniary 
help,  as  she  soon  did,  frugal  Elizidieth^s 
friendship  began  tu  cool,  and  it  ended 
in  the  poor  princess  having  to  pledge 
even  her  clothes  to  satisfy  her  more 
pressing  crcditoi-s  before  they  would  let 
her  go ;  and  her  husband,  a  ruling 
prince,  was  put  into  gaol  at  Uochester 
by  tlic  irate  tradesmen  who  had  trusted 
his  wife,  Dut  all  this  was  at  the  en<l 
of  her  visit  ;  the  beginning  was  cer- 
tainly brilliant  and  auspicious. 

The  princess  arrived  at  Dover  in  the 
queen's  ships,  and  was  there  received 
by  Lord  Cobbam  and  his  wife,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  robes,  and  a  knot  of  cour- 
tiers Sent  by  the  queen  from  Windsor. 
They  rode  as  usual  through  Kent  to 
Graveseml,  where  the  queen's  barges 
awaited  them,  and  the  queen^s  cousin, 


Lord  lluasdon,  and  six  pages  in  royal 
livery  received  the  priucess,  who  was 
thus  carried  up  the  river  with  all  pomp 
and  circumstance  to  the  water-gate  of 
Durham  Place.  Her  dresa  on  the  occa- 
sion attracted  attention  iu  London  by 
its  stniugcncss.  She  was  attired,  wc 
are  told,  in  a  long  l>lack  velvet  robe 
with  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  silver  and 
black,  and  on  her  fair  hair  she  wore  a 
golden  crown.  At  the  top  of  the 
water-stairs  at  Durham  Place  she  was 
received  by  the  Countess  of  Sussex, 
Lady  Bacon,  and  Cecil,  and  lnst;illed  iu 
the  house  with  all  honor.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards  the  queen  came  from 
Windsor  to  visit  her.  **She  received 
her  Majesty  at  the  door,  where  she  em- 
braced her  wamdy,  and  botli  went  up 
to  her  aparlnienLs.  After  the  queen 
had  passed  some  time  with  her  in  great 
enjoyment  she  returned  home,  and  the 
next  ni^dit,  the  l5Lh,  the  priucess  was 
delivered  of  a  son."  In  due  lime  t!ic 
young  Prince  of  Baden  was  christened 
with  great  pomp,  and  Durham  Place 
was  a  scene  of  festivity  on  that  and 
many  other  occasions  whilst  the  Swed^ 
ish  princess  resided  there. 

We  have  rather  a  full  account  of  one 
of  Queen  EHxabeLirs  visits  to  the  prin- 
cess at  Durlmu»  Place,  as  Guzman,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  happened  to  be 
at  Wiiilehall  when  her  Majesty  was 
starting,  and,  at  her  invitation,  accom- 
panied her  thither  iu  her  barge.  Ho 
says  he  was  with  her  alone  for  some 
timu  in  the  cabin  of  the  barge,  until, 
probably,  her  Majesty  becoming  tired 
of  a  t^U-ii'iUt  with  an  elderly  clergy- 
nmn,  calle<l  her  new  pel  Ilcneage  to 
her  and  began  to  whisper  and  llirt  with 
hint.  The  princess  awaitetl  the  qu»eu 
at  the  watcr-gat«  as  usual,  and  led  her 
to  the  principal  apartments  np-stnirs, 
although  neither  princess  would  con- 
sent to  he  seated  until  a  stool  was 
brought  for  Guzman,  who  relates  the 
incident.  The  queen  came  by  water, 
but  returned  in  a  coach  by  way  of  the 
Strand.  When  she  was  seated  in  Ibr 
carriage  with  f>ady  Cobham,  her 
maiden-Majesty  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  condition 
of  her  companion   to    make    i-athcr  a 
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Hsky  joke  to  iUc  nm1>a»fta<lor,  who, 
ecclesiastic  though  he  was,  retorted 
fully  iu  the  same  vuiu,  nud  car«fuily 
rupeat4;(l  the  converAntiun  in  n  letter  to 
bis  royal  master  the  next  dny. 

For  tljc  next  few  ycurs  Durham 
Place  gave  &lieUer  to  many  couilicrs, 
Aiiihnssjidoi-s,  iiuU  honored  •;uo»tA  of  tlie 
quoeu,  and  was  occasionally  lent,  as  wo 
buvQ  seeHf  for  parties  and  merryniak- 
tug8,  iLs  large  extent  and  easy  access 
by  land  and  water  making  it  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  such  uses,  i^ut  the 
elder  Earl  of  Kssex,  Walter  Devereux. 
made  a  somewhat  longer  stay  in  some 
of  its  aparimeiils.  It  was  lierc,  prob- 
ably enough  in  the  turret-rooms  which 
wore  llalcigh'a  favorite  abiding  place, 
that  Essex  planned  thai  expedition  to 
Ireland  with  which  his  name  was  des- 
tined for  all  time  to  be  linked.  Fioni 
here  lie  started  in  August,  1573,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  flying  visit  in 
lfi75  never  s;iw  Durham  Place  again. 
In  1588  the  tjueeu  granted  the  house  U> 
Kaleigh.  It  was  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, and  lie  spent,  as  he  siiys,  X'2,000 
in  repairing  it ;  certain  it  is  that  during 
the  Iweuty  yeai-s  that  Raleigh  lived 
there  Durham  Place  reached  its  a]>ogoe 
of  splendor.  The  Stmnd  had  greatly 
allured  for  the  better  since  the  time 
when  Fcria  lived  at  Durlmni  Place. 
The  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  house  on  the 
other  side  of  Ivy  Lnnc  had  disap- 
)>eared,  and  Robert  Cecil  had  builL  a 
splendid  house  for  himself  on  its  site. 
His  father  and  elder  brother,  too. 
across  the  Stmnd  had  another  palace, 
and  between  them  they  ha<l  paved  and 
made  up  the  roadway  for  a  considerable 
diKLince  before  their  properties.  IJut 
shiwiy,  too,  the  Strand  was  becoming  a 
gteal  fashionable  thoroughfare,  and 
loiYg-headed  Robei-t  Cecil  knew  well 
tliat  as  shops  grew  up  along  its  line  (he 
street  frontage  would  Increase  in  value. 
So  he  cast  rovelons  eyes  across  his  own 
bouudnry  :il  Ivj-  I*ane  on  to  the  great 
ramshackle  congeries  of  slables  and 
outhouses  which  fronted  the  Strand  at 
Durham  Place.  As  long  as  his  mis- 
tress lived  ho  dared  not  disturb  Ra- 
leigh, but  DO  sooner  had  the  great 
i|aoen  passed  away  than   Ualeigh  was 


turned  out  with  every  circumstance  of 
harshness  and  insult,  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury got  his  street  frontage,  upon 
which  he  built  Britain's  Burse,  which 
WHS  to  be  a  rival  to  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. 

Thenceforward  Durham  Place  went 
down  in  the  world.  A  sort  of  square 
with  an  entrance  by  what  is  now  called 
Durham  .Street  was  built  on  a  portion 
of  the  garden  and  great  courtyard,  but 
tlitt  hall  and  mansion  themselves  were 
left  intact,  and  the  latter  was  stitl  u.scd 
for  the  lodging  of  ambassadors  and  oth- 
ers, and  the  Bishops  of  Durham  appear 
to  have  been  occasionally  lodged  in 
what  formerly  was  Uieir  own  palace. 
Lord  Keeper  Coventry  lived,  or  at  all 
event.'i  wrote  his  letters  here,  and  Lord 
Keeper  Finch  died  at  Durhnm  Place 
in  1640.  Lord  Pembroke  bought  the 
whole  site  soon  after,  intending  to 
build  himself  n  house  there  ;  but  al- 
though the  plans  were  made  the  proj- 
ect fell  through.  The  Comiuunwealth 
.soldiers  were  quartered  in  (he  house 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  Lotil  Pem- 
broke had  to  lind  himself  a  bouse  elsc- 
wliere,  for  which  the  ParliameiU  voted 
him  £200.  The  Strand  fruiiL  In-came 
more  and  more,  valuable,  and  by  ami  by 
another  exchange  was  built  on  the  rest 
of  tbo  froutage,  whilst  the  properly  in 
ihe  rear  continued  to  gel  inure  squalid 
as  the  time  wcut  on.  In  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  Ihe  exchanges  were 
pulled  down  and  a  1\i\\i  row  of  shops 
built  on  the  site,  whilst  projects  for 
dealing  with  the  space  still  occupied 
Ijy  the  old  palace  were  busying  many 
men's  minds.  At  last  came  the  broth- 
ers Adam  and  made  u  clean  sweep  of  It 
all  bnck  and  front,  and  built  the  Adclphi 
as  we  see  tt  to-day.  The  wide  expanao 
of  mud  which  at  low  lidr  formerly 
spread  from  the  walls  of  the  old  palace 
is  now  rei)laced  by  the  waving  trees  of 
a  public  garden.  Great  milway  «t&- 
lions,  gigantic  hotels,  toweriug  masses 
of  "  flats  "  and  *'  mansions  "  rear  their 
high  heads  all  round  the  site  of  old 
Durham  Place.  The  wealth  aud  power 
have  passed  from  tl»e  hands  of  the  few 
to  the  hands  of  the  many,  and  insteail 
of  one  man  living  in  squalid  splendor 
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in  tho  comfurtltitts  paliice  surrounded 
by  hosts  of  unproductive  Iiinds,  hun- 
dreds live  in  comfort,  usefulness,  nml 
ilf-re»pect  upon  the  spot.  Thi-i-e  id 
"probably  more  money  spent  in  a  week 
by  working  people  in  the  garbb  music- 
hjill  thai  occupies  the  Stnind  front  than 
would  have  HulKced  to  keep  Durham 
riace  iu  full  awing  for  a  y«ir  during 
Ihe  time  of  its  greatest  grandeur. 

Martin  A,  S.  Hume. 


Prom  The  Contoniporary  ReTiew. 
SUNSHINE  AM>   RAIN. 

A  MEMORABLE  spring  and  summer, 
February  closed  the  winter  tumpesiu- 
«us  and  bleak  as  it  should  do,  for  *'  all 
the  monelhs  of  the  yere  Hate  a  fair 
Februereir  ; "  and  then  came  March, 
Avindy,  but  warm  and  dry,  and  the  first 
week  of  spring  saw  all  the  flowers  in 
bloom.  **  A  peck  of  MarcU  dust"  was 
once,  if  proverbs  may  be  believed, 
•'  worth  a  king's  ransom,'"  but  this 
year  it  went  a-begging  down  the  lanes 
in  clouds,  and  nobody  made  their  for- 
tunes by  it.  Thereafter,  four  rainless 
months  of  tempered  .sunshine,  ideal 
weather  for  health  and  pleasure.  Tliv 
farmer,  too,  began  the  year  with  rosiest 
hopes.  Never  had  crops  8larte<l  more 
bnively,  nor  had  hoy  weather  more  to 
its  liking.  Ilut  under  the  unbroken 
sunshiue  that  followed  these  promises 
melted  away.  June  came  to  n  close 
Willi  hardly  grass  enough  in  the  mea<l- 
OW8  to  hide  a  lark.  The  ox-eye  daisies 
■were  all  dwarfed,  and  the  cornllower, 
that  had  to  he  two  feet  high  last  year 
to  show  its  blue  stars  above  the  swathes, 
lorded  it  at  a  few  inches  over  the  creep- 
ing trefoil  and  stunted  kingcups.  Tlie 
thrushes  and  blackbirfls  and  starlingn, 
out  foraging  in  the  pasture  for  their 
young,  could  look  across  the  whole 
field  by  standing  on  tiptoe  ;  and  as  for 
ihe  partridges,  they  showed  above  tho 
grass  and  clover  as  bison  or  eland  might 
nbove  the  yard-high  pasturage  of  the 
prairie  or  the  veldt.  The  weasel  found 
it  uncanny  going  and  a  protltlcsa  quest 
m  cross  the  meadow,  for  the  rteld-mico 
bad  proved  the  ground  too  hard  to  tun- 


nel iu  and  were  off  to  the  ditches  and 
ihe  shady  spinney-banks,  where  the 
muss  grows  thick.  JJesides,  there  was 
a  hawk  hanging  in  tho  cloudless  sky, 
and  what  weasel  so  bold  as  to  launch 
hinmclf  upon  the  bare  liuld  with  the 
spiirrowhawk's  eye  searching  the  sur- 
face ?  So  he  kept  to  the  herbage  uuder 
the  hedge.  Even  this  was  scanty,  for 
the  campions,  pink  and  wbite,  that 
should  have  been  beautifying  the 
banks,  were  sun-smitten,  and  the  stars 
of  Bethlehem,  for  want  of  water,  wero 
ghosts  of  their  proper  selves.  The 
hedgerows,  intlced,  were  curiously  bar- 
ren of  flowers,  but  the  shrubs  and  trees, 
in  their  foliage,  bloom,  and  promise  of 
fruit,  were  wonderful.  Not  for  many 
years  had  tlie  blackthorn,  nuiy,  and 
guelder-rose  flowered  so  profusely  or 
set  such  quantities  of  berries,  while 
the  horse-chestnuts,  sycamores,  and 
other  trees  hml  crowded  every  sprig 
^vilh  bloom.  So,  too,  in  orchard  and 
garden.  The  fruit-trees  were  loaded 
with  blossom,  and  tbeir  promise  had 
held  good,  and  St.  Swithin  bad  blessed 
them,  and  Frankum's  Kight  passed 
without  malign  interference  of  witches. 
So  the  harvests  of  the  orchard  will  be 
prodigious.  Tho  hazels  and  Hlberta 
arc  laden  with  ripening  nuts,  and  if  all 
the  walnuts  ui>on  the  trees  grow  full, 
thi.>re  are  boughs  that  must  break  with 
their  burdens.  The  sunny  months  of 
March  and  April  brought  nothing  but 
good  to  the  trees,  for  their  roots,  deep- 
searching  among  hidden  waters,  were 
independent  of  rainfall  and  throve 
magriiflccntly  ;  and  though  in  the  coun- 
try it  is  a  proverb  that  fruit  will  not  set 
unless  the  blossom  has  been  rained  on, 
there  were  bumper  crops  of  cherries 
and  bush  fruit  —  raspberry,  gooseberry, 
currant,  and  strawberry.  There  are 
but  few  plums,  and  among  the  wall- 
fruit  the  morellas  dropped  nearly  all 
their  fruit.  But  the  peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines,  and  greengages  were  laden 
handsomely,  and  trees  that  have  not 
borne  for  several  years  are  this  year  in 
full  fruit.  Had  April  ended  and  May 
begun  with  heavy  rains,  it  would  have 
been  an  annus  mimhHis  for  the  farmer 
also  ;  but  as  it  is,  the  spring  and  auno- 
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mer  that  %vq  linvc  had  should  make 
*' the  Year  nf  ilic  Weddiiif;;"  a  mem- 
ory for  all  Lhe'u-  livi^s  lor  the  risiujr 
gcncmLion  of  iiiibroUtia  suoebine  and 
gracious  English  wcnUicr. 

And  8o  July  came  and  piiaBed.  Be- 
fore its  time  Iho  purple  scabious,  easily 
over-toppitiaj  the  dwarfed  barley,  was 
ia  llower ;  Ihe  yellow  bcdsLraw  (one 
of  the  most  beautiful  aud  longdastiug 
of  wild  dowers  wliuu  put  in  a  vase) 
wns  ill  full  bloom,  and  llie  hedges  had 
been  huii;,'  for  a  fortnight  before  their 
time  with  the  while  l*ouvo]vu1us^  nud 
festooned  with  the  tufted  vekh.  The 
horeliDuud,  which  ulioukl  not  have 
been  \\\  blossom  for  another  nioulh, 
was  alreaily  going  Lo  seed,  and  lliu  yel- 
low flowers  of  the  aveua  ha*l  drofiped, 
and  its  points  weitj  all  tip[>ed  wilh 
Bpiky  seed-balls.  A  few  familiar  plants 
bad  not  dowered  at  all,  the  early  orchis, 
for  exaiuple^  or  only  very  poorly,  aa 
the  rag<jed  rohiii,  the  atitchwort,  for^'et- 
me-nols,  and  the  blaildured  campions. 
But  the  I'ChL  had  done  well,  in  spite  of 
noi*ain,and  notable  among  Iheui  were 
the  uieaduw-^weet^  the  knapweed,  ami 
the  teazle**.  The  foliage  of  the  trees  is 
everywhere  unusually  full,  but  the 
signs  of  early  autunm  coloring  are  al- 
ready showing  in  lime  and  chestnut, 
The  trees  have  been  aJtecLed  curious!)' 
but  not  alike.  Some,  as  the  ash,  [mp- 
Inr,  plane,  aud  lime,  have  seeded  or  set 
their  seed  very  well.  But  the  oaks 
have  no  acorns,  the  beech-trees  no 
mast,  the  hoL-8e*<:hestnuts  few  chest- 
nuts. The  supply  of  wild  birds*  food 
threatens  to  be  very  scanty,  TJie 
mountain -a.sh  and  elder  are  heavily 
laden,  but  ll»ese  are  eaten  up  long  be- 
fore the  pineh  of  wiutur  comes,  and  are 
not  important  **  crops.'"  The  hollies 
have  no  berriee  ;  the  hips  and  haws  are 
dropping  off  the  hawthorns  and  the 
roses  with  the  drought,  aud  there  is 
no  fruit  on  the  yews.  The  privet  ia 
tliickly  set,  but  the  blackberry  harvest 
will  probably  be  ver)'  poor. 

This  year  St.  Swithin  was  not  at  all 
certain  of  his  own  inteulious,  and  used 
hia  watering-pot  in  a  purposeless  and 
undecided  fashion.  But  St.  Swithin 
has  of  late  tlegeuerated  into  somethim; 


of  an  impOHtor.  In  his  general  moral 
aspect  he  still,  no  dnnbi,  remains  the 
-' rieli  treasure  of  all  virtues"  which 
monkish  biographers  assert  he  used  to 
be  in  the  (Il'sU  aud  as  good  a  ''  saint  '* 
as  ever— though  never  liaving  been 
canonized  by  a  pope  ho  is  really  oi\\y  a 
home-made  saint  —  but  as  a  barometer 
the  venerable  gentleman  has  of  recent 
years  been  only  so-so.  Indeed,  in  the 
matter  of  raiu-augury  ho  has  now 
fallen,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  far 
behind  the  woodpecker,  and  cannot,  ia 
Welsh  esitimation  at,  any  rate,  compare 
for  a  moment  with  Ihe  Prophet  Jones 
who,  after  au  exemplar)'  life  as  a  min- 
i.sler,  has  left  behind  him  in  the  princi- 
pality a  reputation  as  an  exemplary 
rain-prcdicter  also.  As  a  fact  it  will  be 
found  that  the  greatest  number  of  rainy 
days  have  followed  when  St,  8within 
was  diT.  and  this,  too,  in  spile  of  the 
saint  having  selected  for  his  purpose  a 
season  of  the  year  when  such  prognos- 
tications had  all  the  meteorological 
odds  in  their  favor.  I  would  not  on 
thai  account  impute  to  the  respected 
monk  any  wilful  intention  of  trifling 
with  the  pu!)lie,  hut  at  the  same  lime 
woutd  point  out  that  should  any  modern 
Zadkiel  prophesy  cold  weather  for  Jan- 
uary, if  it  were  cold  on  Christmas  <lay, 
there  would  not  be  sufflcieut  audacity 
in  the  prediction  to  make  its  fulfllment 
a  matter  for  any  great  enthusiasm. 
Vet  St.  Swithin's  t>rophecy  was  almost 
as  safe  a  one  to  venture  on,  for  it  ap- 
peal's from  published  observations  that 
when  spring  is  dry  summer  is  as  a  rule 
wet,  and  that  when  the  spring  is  wet 
the  summer  is  genei-ally  wetter  still  ; 
so  that  any  day  will  do  for  reckoning 
the  forty  days  from  as  well  as  the 
16lh  of  July,  or  better,  and  it  does  not 
much  matter  either  whether  we  i-eckon 
backwards  or  forwanls.  This  saint, 
when  on  earth,  which  was  scarcely  a 
thousand  years  ago,  was  au  occlcaiaatic 
of  i-ecognized  ability,  privy  councillor 
to  two  kings,  and  tutor,  it  is  said,  to 
Alfred  the  Great.  But  ho  seems  to 
have  had  a  most  unwholesome  likiDg 
for  the  wet,  for  when  he  died  ho  was 
buried,  at  his  own  request,  out  of  doora, 
so  dial  the  sweet  rain  might  fall  upoo 
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him,  while   some   chrouiclets  say  that ' 
he  waft  buritiU  *'  beneiuh  the  eaves"  so  ■ 
that  he   might  consianlty   be  dripped 
upon.      Under    tbe   niiii-apout   he    lay  i 
accordingly  for  nciirly  a  hundred  years, 
when  Si.  Dnnsliin,  wlio  seems  to  luive 
had  an  uucouucionablu  hublL  of  med- 
dUug  ill  other  people's  affairs,  covered! 
bis  burial-place  wiih  a  sluiiu',  at  which  j 
St.    Swilhin  was   so  iiictinHt'il    that   he 
caused  a  vloleul  ibunUeralonu  lo  burst ' 
over  the  heads  of  Lhe  cotupauy  and  to 
coDlinue  for  forty  days.     Aud  it  was 
for  this  that  lie  was  made  the  pluviid 
gaiikt  of  Enirlaud,  aud  July,  his  month, 
the  month  of  augury.     Yet  if  one  dale 
ia  to  have  the  same  weight  as  another, 
there  is  not  a  single  month  iu  thu  year  i 
that  is  not  as  rain-making  as  July,  and  . 
besides    St.    Swilhin    there    are    eight 
otlier  saints    who   claim   the   watering- 
pot.     Each  month   in  turn,  as  well  as  i 
July,  has   been  supposed    to   intlueuce 
^e  weather  of  its  successor,  and  these 
ttt   any    rale,    Saints    Matthew,   Paul, 
Simon,  Jude,  Medard,  Guivais,  Martin,  | 
aud  GoH^idieve,  can  claim  equal  powers,  j 
Moreover,  observations  of  tlie  rainfall 
have  exposed   St.   Swilhin's   incompc- 1 
tence  so  completely,  that  if  we  must 
have  au  Aquarius  in  our  c:dendar,  why 
not  try  one  in  a  later  month,  say,  St. 
Simon    and    St.    Jude,    who    are    two 
sloppy  saints  that  fall  together  in  Octo- 
ber ?     If  it  does  niin  after  that,  it  can 
hardly  make  November  worse  than  it 
is,  while  If  it  does  not,  it  will  mend  tlic 
mouth.    This  year  St.  Swilhin   chris- 
touod  the  apples  ;  not  hoarlily,  hut  still 
sufficiently  ;  and  as  all  the  other  rustic 
rites  whicli  the  proper  cullnro  of  pip- 
pins demands  have  been  complied  with, 
the  owners  of  orcliards  await  the  har- 
vest of  tlie  trees  willi  a.ssured  compla- 
cency,     St.    Barnaby   scut  the  groves 
fair  weatlier  wlicn  the  trees  were   in 
bud,   and    St.   Dunstan    let   May   pass 
without    a   blighl.      For   it  hhould   be 
known  that  the  pious  blacksmith  in  his 
uaregeuerate     days    speculated    in    a 
brewery   and  made   a  corner  in   malt, 
iuteuding  to  hold  the  market,  and  that 
Beelzebub  came  to  him  and  offered,  if 
the  "saint  "would  sell  himself  to  the. 
Prince   of  Darkness,  to  blight  all  the  ' 


apple-trees  in  the  parishes  round,  so 
tliat  thei'e  should  be  no  cider  in  the 
country-side,  and  beer  be  more,  than 
ever  iu  demand.  DuiisUm,  it  is  said, 
ikgreed  to  this  scandalous  arrangomiMit, 
aud  his  purchaser  stmiyhtway  set  toilU 
and  blighted  all  the  orchards,  for  which 
re;isou  St.  Duuslan's  Day  is  held  to  be 
a  critical  one  for  the  trees  which  are 
then  in  full  bloom.  But  ibis  year 
passed  without  harm,  and  so  did  Fi-ank- 
um's  Night,  wheis  the  three  witches 
in  vindictive  recollection  of  the  abom- 
inable proceedings  of  one  Frankum  — 
who  dabbled  in  witchcraft  himself,  and 
tried  to  steal  a  march  ou  his  neighbors 
by  his  incantations  and  spuils  —  urc 
said  to  go  round  with  a  malevolent 
'"pepper-box"  and  sprinkle  mildew, 
smut,  rot,  canker,  anil  every  other 
noxious  thing  they  am,  upon  tlic  trees 
with  the  young  fruit  just  reddening. 
Then  came  St.  Swithin,  the  patron 
saint  of  umbrellas  and  goloshes  ;  he 
too  with  ju(Hi'ii»us  showei-s  did  his  best 
for  the  orchards.  So  that  blessed  by 
all  the  saints  of  the  calendar  who  con- 
cern themselves  with  apples,  the  fruit- 
treca  ia  the  mellowing  sunshine  of 
September  ought  to  fulfil  the  promise 
of  their  boughs. 

Ripe  fruit  all  doctors  allow  forms  a 
healthy  food  for  young  and  old,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  apple  docs 
uot  suffer  from  their  speciid  commen- 
dation. Do  you  remember  how,  when 
the  Pilgrims  were  at  the  inn,  the  parly 
had  apples  set  before  them,  ''and  they 
wei"c  very  good  tJisied  fruit?*'  Then 
said  Matthew  the  boy,  *•  May  we  eat 
apples,  since  they  were  by  such  that 
the  serpent  beguiler!  our  first  mother  ?  " 
To  which  Gaiua  replied,  in  oue  of  tliose 
appropriate  couplets  of  which  the  sen- 
tentious old  innkeeper  showed  always 
so  curious  a  command  :  — 

Apples  forbad,  If  alo,  corrupt  the  blood  : 
To  eat  such  when  commanded  does  us  good. 

Upon  which  MalLhew  the  boy  changed 
his  ground  and  went  un  lo  explain  that 
the  reason  he  '"  made  the  scruple  "  wjis 
that  '*  a  while  since  he  had  been  vei-y 
sick  when  eating  fruit."  It  is  not 
often,  fortunately,  that   we   meet,  out- 
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side  of  Saudforcl  and  MeMuu,  ii  boy 
who  ar'^ues  about  the  propriety  of  eat- 
ing apples  that  were  given  Iiiin.  But 
witli  August  passing,  tlie  sea*iOU  of 
green  fruit  is  —  let  the  guardians  of 
the  groves  be  thanked  —  nearly  over. 

August  is  the  nioiiih  til'  the  lapwing 
and  Uie  hedgehog,  :v.s  Septenil)er  is  of 
t]je  partridge  and  squirrel.  All  Arctic 
folk  call  August  '•  the  lapvviug  nionlli,^* 
and  here  in  Kngland  tou  the  bird  is 
much  in  evidenec,  ''seattcring  o'er  llie 
lieaLh  and  singing  its  wild  notes  to  the 
listening  waste  '*  ere  the  guns  get  to 
work,  and  while  the  destinies  of  grouse 
still  admit  of  peacu  in  solitude.  Jt  has 
a  weai7  voice,  *'  piping  o'er  the  lea."  or 
**  crying  along  the  purple  moor  ;"  and 
it  dings  itself  across  the  sky  at  sunset 
as  if  it  had  no  aims  left  in  life,  a  home- 
leas,  hopeless  bird. 

The  Scoloh  liave  never  forgiven  it 
for  th«  pari  it  innocenlly  played  in  the 
betrayal  of  Covenanters  to  their  ene- 
mies. The  persecuted  worehippurs 
used  to  meet  for  pra^^er  in  the  most 
secret  valh'ys,  on  the  most  iinfrtv 
queuted  liillsides,  just  where  the  plov- 
ers hail  tlu'h'  haunts  and  nests,  and  as 
long  as  the  intruders  stayed,  tlie  birds 
kept  complainiitg,  flying  to  and  fro 
above  them.  The  soldiers  sent  out  to 
harry  the  conventicles  soon  got  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  birds  — 
just  as  in  South  America  tlic  hunters 
know  where  the  i)uma8  are  feeding  l>y 
the  wheeling  of  vultures  above  Ihem, 
and  in  India  the  tiger  may  be  tracked 
by  the  clamor  of  jackals  around  it  as 
it  moves.  Sc<»tch  poets  have  nothing 
but  reproach  for  tho  beautiful  bird  *^  of 
ill  omcn,'^  which, 

Uorerhig  o*er  the  panting  fugitive, 
Through  dreary  moss  sud  moor  has  scream- 
ing led 
The  keen  pursuer's  eye  ;  oft  has  it  hung 
Like   a    dvuth-tlag    above    tho    assembled 

throng 
Whose  lips  hymuetl  praise. 

it  is  odd  how  little  is  known  about 
the  "  urchin,"  the  '*  prick-backed " 
hedgehog,  **that  doth  foreshew  ensu- 
ing storms."  Vet  the  hedgehog,  L  take 
it,  is  a  very  pleasant  little  henst.  Poets 
do  uot    like  it  because    it  is   prickly. 


They  call  them  "  ugly "  urchins  and 
''  thornbacks  dull."  Why  ugly  and 
why  dull,  I  cannot  say.  They  have 
very  pretty,  intelligent  faces,  tlie  little 
ones  especially,  and  tlie  only  dulucsa 
that  I  have  noticed  in  those  1  have 
cjtught  and  kept  as  pets  was  tlicir 
sleepiness  during  the  daytime,  though 
if  kept  without  fuod  idl  night  they 
were  often  as  bi'isk  as  possible  in  the 
morning.  They  dislike  the  sunlight, 
hut  on  cloudy  days,  or  towanls  even- 
ing, they  were  always  abroad,  and  if 
their  box  is  thoroughly  siiaded  they 
seem  10  make  very  little  difference  be- 
tween day  and  night. 

Their  docility  is  astonishing,  and  a 
very  little  handling  is  sullicientLo  leach 
Ihem  to  like  being  scralched  between 
the  fore  legs  or  stroked  between  the 
eyes.  Nor  when  among  friends  do 
they  curl  themselves  up.  I  used  to 
carry  them  about  on  my  hand  open,  or 
tliey  would  lie  across  my  kueo  open 
when  I  stroked  their  backs,  and  I  am 
half  inclined  to  think  the  curling  up  is 
a  pronednre  that  is  uncomfortable,  and 
only  resorted  to  from  caution.  Young 
ones  cannot  do  it,  and  old  ones,  when 
ill,  lose  the  strength  necessary  for 
contracting  the  skin.  When  disturbed 
asleep  they  arc  found  curled  up,  though 
I  liave  often  seen  them  lying  quit© 
quiet  at  full  length  as  if  asleep,  and 
when  hyberuating  they  are  also  found 
in  a  ball.  But  has  any  one  over  seen  a 
hedgehog  when  it  was  peacefully  at 
its  ease  roll  itself  up  ?  I  have  never 
caught  one  in  the  act  of  curling  up, 
except  when  it  had  just  been  alarmed* 
May  ixot  this  be  the  explanation  of 
their  being  found  in  this  posture  in 
their  nests  at  night  or  during  frost? 
Might  not  the  little  animals  have  been 
lying  at  full  length  when  they  wore 
disturbed,  and  suddenly  rolled  up  at 
the  first  menace  of  danger?  If  not, 
how  do  you  account  for  it  that  when 
you  tHke  a  hedgehog  out  of  it»  nest  it 
often  has  a  leaf  or  two  cuddled  up  in- 
side it  ?  Surely  no  animal  deliberately 
settling  itself  to  sleep  iu  a  ball  would 
do  so  with  such  uncomfortable  things 
as  dead  leaves  in  the  middle  of  its 
body.      Who  would    think   of    taking 
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teir  bools  inlo  bed  with  them  wlicii 
thoy  wanted  to  be  snug?  They  ucver 
renudn  rolled  up  more  Ibau  a  quarter  nf 
AD  liuur^  and,  tiH  a  rule,  if  they  are  lel'l 
Jklouc  they  uncurl  in  tluve  or  four  min- 
utes. Whcu  rolled  up  Lheiv  respinition 
is  regular  and  in  deep,  long-drawn 
breaths,  but  you  can  lull  when  tliLir 
alarm  is  over  by  llie  breathing  Ijuconi- 
ing  rapid  and  HiiUoring.  As  soon  ]is 
the  eyes  come  up  al)Ove  the  fur  they 
ai*e  opened  ;  then  comes  the  nosu, 
twitching  nervously.  The  little  crwi- 
turo  gives  u  start,  and  then  gels  on  it« 
legs  by  a  HeHes  of  short,  cautious  jerks, 
and  when  fairly  on  Us  feet  takes  often 
a  very  careful  survey  of  its  surround- 
ings before  making  off  to  cover. 

They  recogniat-  no  danger  from  thti 
presence  of  man^  and  when  escaping 
will  crawl  over  your  foot  or  squeezu 
through  between  your  heels.  If  wIkmi 
U  is  on  your  foot  you  stir  it,  the  small 
thiug^s  puzzlement  is  VLM'y  comic.  IJul 
ttke  disturbance  does  not  ahirm  iu  1 1 
4icceptM  it  doubtless  as  of  the  nature  of 
an  earthquake,  and  humbly  concluding 
that  little  hedgtdiogs  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  seismic  couvulsious,  gooa  on 
its  plodding  way  without  any  symp- 
toms of  ptiniti.  Still  more  odd  is  the 
fact  that  you  may  walk  close  behind  n 
licdguhog  us  long  as  you  please,  and  it 
will  not  take  fright.  If  you  are  stand- 
ing still  in  its  path,  the  liedgcho<r  will 
keep  -Straight  on  and  go  over  your 
boots.  But  if  you  cross  its  path,  or 
come  unexpectedly  upon  it  at  very 
close  quarters,  it  will  miLk<^  a  short, 
sudden  rush  of  about  n  yard  or  more  iu 
a  very  stupid  way,  often  on  to  au  open 
pathway  or  the  turf,  and  tliere  curl 
itself  up.  From  all  which  1  conclude 
that,  though  its  cyes^  ears,  and  uostrils 
are  so  well  developed,  it  has  really  no 
quickness  of  sight,  hearing,  or  smell. 
It  relies  entirely  upon  its  power  of 
contraction  and  the  knowledge  that 
when  it  is  in  a  ball  it  is  safe. 

I  never  saw  them  light,  but  when  in 
company  they  were  in  a  continual  slate 
of  explosiveness,  pulling  and  snorting 
in  a  most  delightful  way.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  Hfty  ymds  it  sounded  as  if 
£ome  small  steam-engiDc  were  at  work. 


When  they  meet  and  touch  noses  each 
snorts  aud  starts  back,  again  advances, 
suoits  aud  retires,  uutil  eveuLuaUy, 
giving  ouo  auoLlier  a  wide  berth,  they 
pass  without  touching.  Sometimes 
!  one  would  make  a  rush  under  the  olh- 
ierH,  upsetting  them,  aud  tlie  puffing 
Iheu  would  be  prodigious.  They  must 
puff  or  burst.  But  they  did  not  tight. 
This  manoeuvre,  I  lake  it,  is  a  hostile 
one,  and  certainly  not  without  its  mer- 
its, for  if  tlie  one  that  charges  under 
I  he  other  erects  its  bristles  as  it  goes  it 
must  make  it  ver\'  uucomforiablB  in- 
deed for  the  one  above.  But  I  never 
saw  any  retaliation  uor  any  use  mmle 
of  the  teeth.  When  at  peace  with 
each  other  they  do  not  seem  to  bo  in- 
commoded by  each  other's  spines,  but 
crnwl  over  one  another  iw  unconcoru- 
etlly  as  if  their  hacks  were  velvet,  lu 
their  movements,  when  wild,  Ihcy  are 
very  noisy,  treading  heavily,  eating 
(heir  food  with  a  great  deal  of  luuiich- 
iug,  and  going  through  iheir  toilet  with 
loud  lickings.  They  have  no  real  taste 
for  fruit  either  ripe  or  unripe,  hut  will 
nibble  it,  and  as  for  plantain  roots 
(*'  the  hedgehog  underueulh  the  plau- 
tuin  bores,"  says  Teunysou,  in  "Ayl- 
mer's  Field"),  said  by  Gilbert  White 
to  be  a  special  favorite  of  theirs,  I 
never  found  them  to  eat  it  iu  captivity. 
That  they  cat  eggs  is  Ireyond  doubt, 
but  how  they  do  it  I  could  never  dis- 
cover, I  have  seen  them  roll  them 
about  till  the  eggs  got  accidentally  into 
a  corner  or  against  some  obstacle  aud 
ilien  attack  them,  but  withoul  any  re- 
sults, with  their  teeth.  Ne.xt  morning, 
however,  tlie  shell  was  there  smashed 
u|)  into  liny  fragments,  but  no  vestige 
of  the  coulonts. 

Now  hedgcpigs  are  of  tho  nature  of 
things  that  cause  places  to  be  be- 
witched. Thoy  arc  very  occult.  Some 
time  ago  ('Weave  out  the  date  entirely, 
Trim,"  quoth  my  Uncle  Toby)  my 
friend  Anthony  Partiger  confided  to 
me,  smoking  very  slowly  as  his  wont  is 
when  about  any  matter  of  moment, 
'*  that  he  thought  his  garden  was  be- 
witched.** Why  ?  Because,  said  he, 
the  tulips  bought  for  double  all  turn 
out  single,  and   the  hyacinths  guaran- 
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teed  "mixed"  are  alt  a  livid  wliiie. 
"The  caudytuft  comes  up  chickweed 
and  the  luhelia  groundsel,  aud  iusiLMiU 
of  Ibo  *  warmuled  liue»t  lawn-grass,'  1 
have  sow-iUisllcis  and  fool's-parsiuy." 
"But  Uiese,*'  said  1,  *'are  mere  de- 
tails." *'Xot  a  bit  of  it,"  he  replied, 
"they  are  circumslaiilial  evidence." 

1  was  duli;ihted  at  ihe  turn  affairs 
were  takiuij,  ils  I  had  long  had  a  wliim 
in  hand  wliich  1  knew  uol  how  to  grat- 
ify, so  knowing  Tony  Lo  gel  more  oon- 
rtrmed  the  moro.  he  was  conLm<iicte4l,  I 
poob-ptM>l((;(i  the  idea  of  wilchcmft. 
But  he  ovenvhelmcd  me  with  his  "  rea- 
sons," and  ended  up  by  asking  me, 
wliich  wan  not  to  be  disputud  with  any 
honesty,  if  I  had  not  seen  tluit  llic 
shrubberies  were  haunted  by  winning 
hedgepigs  and  llie  spinney  by  death- 
boding  owls  ;  and  went  on  lo  tell  iiit; 
how  only  last  week  a  brindled  cat 
(much  given  to  mewing  at  midnight) 
had  spirited  away  ttiu  tabby  of  the 
htiuse  and  taken  its  place.  By  lhi« 
time  ho  bad  become  so  posilive  that  the 
pliice  was  bewitched  ihiil  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  agree  with  him,  nnd  said. 
'"''  We  can  soon  ]}Ut  the  nniLter  right.'' 
"How?  "  ho  asked.  "By  planting," 
I  replied,  *^a  small  garden  of  such 
things  ns  witches  cannot  bear,  and  set- 
ting out  in  another  part  anotlier  garden 
of  such  things  as  they  take  most  delight 
in.  The  one  will  serve  to  conciliate 
the  more  malignant,  and  the  other  lo 
terrify  the  weaker-minded."  *'  We  will 
do  it,"  said  Tony,  "  and  let  us  plan  it 
out  at  ouce." 

And  so,  while  it  was  raining,  we  did. 
Of  course  the  fruit  garden,  that  which 
woa  to  scare  the  witches,  had  lo  be  a 
peutangle  ;  and  as  there  happened  to 
be  a  poplar-tree  upon  which  there  was 
mistletoe  growing  —  witches  dare  nut 
come  near  the  mystic  plant  —  just 
where  tlicrc  was  a  space  of  ground 
suitable  for  our  purpose,  wc  ma*ie  it 
one  point  of  the  pcntangle ;  and  at 
each  of  the  others  set  an  elder  and  an 
ash-tree,  a  hazel  aud  a  mountain-ash^ 
the  four  most  potent  trees  against  evil 
spirits  that  there  arc.  At  the  foot  of 
one  was  to  be  set  bracken,  of  another 
St.  John's  wort,  of  the   third  vervain. 


of  the  fourth  foxgloves,  and  against  the 
poplar  was  to  be  trained  black-brioiiy. 
In  Ihe  centre  of  the  garden  were  lo 
be  white  lilies  ami  sweetbriar  (which 
Salaii  hates),  and  the  rest  was  to  be 
overgrown  with  gronad-ivy,  rooti*  of 
anemone  and  pimpernel  being  thickly 
set  in  amongst  it.  And  against  the 
poplar-tree  was  lo  be  nailed  with  crosa- 
lieadcd  nails  a  board  with  the  old  prayer 
upon  it :  — 
From  witches  and  wizards  and  long-tailed 

buzzards, 
And  creeping   things    that   run  in  hedge 

bottoms, 

Good  Lady,  deliver  us  ! 

"That  should  gi'eatly  conduce,"  said 
Tony  thoughtfully,**  to  the  prostigalioa 
of  witches." 

And  then  wc  dcaigucd  the  other, 
thuugh  the  rain  had  stopped,  aud  the 
young  speckled  robins  were  out  on  the 
path,  and  the  red-admiral  sut  sunning 
its  wings  on  Ihe  hollyhock  opposite. 
In  a  corner  of  Tuny's  garden  was  a 
little  ]iool  in  whiuh  lived  newts  and 
frogs  (to  whicli  witches  were  ever  pai'- 
Lial),  aud  over  it  hung  black  alders,  Uie 
favorite  tree  of  such  as  ride  ou  broom- 
sticks. What  more  suitable  and  con- 
venient for  the  hags^  pleasure  grouud 
than  this  corucr  ?  And  when  wc  came 
lo  examine  it  we  found  the  pipy  hem* 
lock  growing  there  and  a  noble  plant 
of  hellebore,  nil  hung  with  green  bells* 
Surely  just  the  pUtce,  — 

By  the  witches'  tower, 
Where    hellebore    and    hemlock    seem    to 

weave 
Round  its  dark  vaults  a  melancholy  bowec, 
For  spirits  of  the  dead  at  night's  enchanted 

hour. 

"  They  have  been  planting  here 
already,"  said  Tony,  •'  and  this  is  no 
doubt  their  rendezvous."  "  We  shall 
please  them,  then,  uU  the  more  if  we 
l>eautify  the  place  with  some  more  nox- 
ious plants."  '*  We  will  make  it  abom- 
inably charming."  "  First  of  all,  night- 
shade. You  cannot  have  loo  much  of 
that.  Witches  nnike  their  tea  of  it^ 
aud  use  the  foaming  juice  of  acouite  for 
cream.  There  is  plenty  of  thai,  too.  iu 
the  garden,  the  beautiful  blue  monks- 
hoo*l."    "Too  good  for  witches,"  said 
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Tony.  "  Hush !  nolUtug  can  bo  loo 
go<)(I  for  lliose  whom  you  are  oompollod 
to  propUinle.  Theu  Ikure  luusl  be  hen- 
baue  and  bclony,  and  \vc  will  give  them 
ft  juniper  bush,  for  without  this  Ihey 
cauuot  send  brides  mad.  Yews  are 
here  alreatly,  and  the  red-branched  ber- 
ries of  the  arum — 'lords  and  ladies,' 
the  children  call  thera,  but  iu  Worces- 
tershire we  know  them  as  '  bloody 
raeirs  rin!iei*8' — and  we  must  add  the 
mallow  (hat  softens  men's  bones  and 
make;!  Lhein  cripples,  and  the  clammy 
plantain  that  causes  the  black  sweat 
in  man.  For  the  rest,  Tony,  do  not 
trim  the  witches'  garden  except  round 
under  the  yew  where  they  sit,  but 
place  against  the  alder  ready  for  their 
use  wands  of  bay  with  a  tuft  of  leaves 
at  the  end,  and  hemlock-stalks,  and  if 
you  have  them  to  spare  an  old  broom- 
stick or  two. 

Some  nags  were  of  the  Bnime-cane  framil. 
And  some  of  the  grlene  Bay-tree  ; 
But  mine  was  matJe  of  ane  Humloke  schaw. 
And  a  stout  stallion  was  he. 

You  will  then  have  done  your  best, 
and  if  at  any  time  you  Hnd  a  dead 
flhrew  or  bat  about  throw  it  into  their 
garden.  "VVilches  have  their  whims, 
you  know.  And,  Tony,"  I  a<lded, 
**  when  you  have  done  all  this,  I  think, 
if  I  were  you,  I  ahould  also  change  my 
seedsman.'' 

"  1  was  thinking,"  said  Tony, 
"  whether  I  should  not  do  that  first.'' 
Raining  again,  in  a  soft,  warm  shower. 
Listen  to  the  giirden  talking  while  it 
rains,  a  patter  of  voices,  quick,  eager, 
multitudinous,  full  of  hopes  and  proj- 
ects of  what  lliey  will  do  ^*  now  that  H 
rains."  How  they  will  grow  and  shoot 
foilh  and  bud  and  blossom.  The  roscH 
only  are  weeping  their  pretty  flowers 
away,  drop,  drop,  drop,  one  petal  at  a 
time,  and  then,  on  a  sudden,  a  whole 
sob-full.  Pan  has  asked  for  them ; 
they  give  thcni  to  Pan.  And  the 
«weetl>riar  is  worahipful  with  fni- 
grancc,  an<l  like  iuceuse  to  ludni, 
"  Lord  of  the  Rain,"  goes  up  tliH  scent 
of  laveuder  and  southern wooil  and 
thyme.  The  lilies,  of  great  goodli- 
head,  divinely  tall,  sway  with  a  stately, 


languid  grace ;  the  Cantorbury  bells 
are  all  ringing. 

The  bii'ds  are  under  shelter,  but 
scarcely  out  of  sight,  for  the  rain  drives 
out  a  multitude  of  Hying,  creeping 
things.  The  thrush  and  hlackbiixl 
make  shoil  excursions  to  see  how  the 
worms  are  coming  out ;  the  fly-catcher, 
as  if  on  a  pendulum,  swings  across  aa 
open  space,  intercepting  the  fluttering, 
niin-inipeded  moths  ;  the  wagUul  pad- 
dles along  the  edge  of  the  path  busily 
feeding;  the  sagacious  robin,  comfort- 
ably under  a  bush,  watches  tor  the  cat- 
erpillars that  drop  by  long  threads  off 
the  wet  leaves  and  dangle  in  the  air. 
The  cat,  too,  sita  dry  under  the  clem- 
atis that  grows  against  the  house,  but 
now  and  again  one  big  drop  falls  upoa 
her.  soaking  slowly  to  the  skin,  and 
shoots  sudden  Lrumoi-s  along  her  furty 
sides,  little  zigzag  lightnings  of  cold 
shiver.  And  the  drenched  spider 
slings  herself  hand  over  hand  up  the 
Unc,  and,  cruddled  up  under  a  leaf,  sits 
cat-tilbowed  watching  the  raiu-ilrops 
strike  her  slanting  web  and  catch  in  it 
—  useless  captives  these.  The  raia 
makes  flat,  llnluklng  patterns  on  the 
path,  all  specks  and  dots,  like  Benares 
hrass-work,  but  becomes  bnvvely  cou- 
lluenl  where,  under  an  overhanging 
fern,  it  sweeps  in  mimicry  of  a  torrent 
round  the  corner  of  the  rockwork  to 
Uie  grating,  where  its  tiny  Nuigara  dis- 
ap]>earH.  And,  lo  I  the  toad  with  its 
dandifle<l,  swaggering  crawl,  its  olbows 
out  like  a  beau's,  and  resting  every 
now  and  again  to  look  nhont  nt  noth- 
ing. AVhy  not  pick  it  up  and  cross 
its  back  with  silver?  It  brings  good 
fortune.  "  He  who  ia  not  fortunate 
must  provide  himself  with  a  toad, 
and  feed  it  in  his  house  on  bread  and 
wine,    inasmuch    as     they    arc    either 

*  lords,'  or  *  women  from  without,'  or 

*  uncomprehended  genii,'  who  have 
fallen  under  some  malediction.  Hence 
they  are  not  to  bo  molested,  lest  when 
offended  they  should  come  at  night  to 
Hpit  upon  the  offender's  eyes,  which 
never  heal,  not  even  if  he  recommend 
himself  to  the  regard  of  Santa  Lucia.'* 
The  "slow,  soft  toatl,"  as  Shelley  calls 
it,  U  a  special  favorite  of  mine.     I  like 
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it  because  it  carries  a  precious  jewel  ia 
its  head  that  uubody  1ms  yet  found, 
mid  becau»o  it  knows  liow  to  linlili 
cockatrices, '  and  because  it  eats  jjuiits. 
He  is  a  charming  person  nUoi^ether, 
"  the  full-blown  toad,'*  and  never,  per- 
haps, more  so  than  in  Spenser's  iiumor- 
tftl  couplet:  — 
The  grUly  toadstool  grown  there  might  I 

And  loAlhtfd  paddocks  lording  on  the  same. 
The  wonn,  to*),  is  now  abrmul,  lelti- 
scopin;j:  iLs  way  nlonj;  the  soft  ground, 
and  sucking  <lown  into  its  burrow  .iH 
the  leaves  it  can  reach.  When  the 
llirush  is  asleep  it  will  be  busiest,  lliis 
terrible  little  creature  timt  is  respoosi- 
ble  for  the  disnppeai-ance  of  cities  and 
for  the  undoing  aud  uiiiuaking  of  all 
that  man  sets  up.  But  will  it,  when 
daylight  comes,  remember  about  *'  the 
early  bird  "  ?  ' 

And  hero  see  ^Hhe  compendiou.<t 
snail"  upon  his  travels.  He  pays  no 
rent  and  fears  no  brokers.  For  except 
when  he  is  inside  il  his  house  is  un- 
furnislicd.  There  is  nothing  to  levy 
upon  :  — 

Wliereln  he  dwells,  he  dwells  Rlone, 
Except  himself  has  chattels  none, 
WtHI  satisHctl  to  be  his  own 
Whole  treasure. 

It  is  Daveuaut  who  cjiHs  it  the  *'  uim- 
hlc  "  snail,**  hast'ninij;  with  all  his  ten- 
ements on  his  back.'*  And  why  not  ? 
How  fast  would  a  squirnd  go  if  it  had 
to  carry  its  nest  on  its  back  ?  Or  the 
house-sparrow  ?  And  it  is  truly  de- 
lightful looking  at  the  creature,  .so 
appaivutly  harmless,  so  much  to  be 
pitied,  to  remember,  as  Do  Gubernalis 
says,  that  '^  the  snail  of  popular  super- 
stition is  demoniacal/"  And  tliere  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  folk-lore  of  every 
country  the  snail  is  treated  as  an  ac- 
complice of  the  devil  In  all  his  wicked 
works. 

And  then  the  rain  slot>s,  and  except 
liere  and  there  for  a  little  puddle  fast 
sinking  into  the  ground  aud  the  glitter- 

*  ir  It  AntU  a  eock'A  egg  U  itta  upon  II  kdA 
batetiea  It.  Tbe  result  !■  a  otKskauic«,  wtUoh  by 
«nd  try  grow*  a  orowu  on  lu  heiid  ftuil  beoomea  a 
bwUlfk,  which  kUl«  by  merely  looklDg.  A  oonsld- 
eral>lo  beut.  —  P.  R. 


ing  of  the  drops  hanging  at  tbe  tii>s  of 
the  leaves,  there  is  no  sign  of  the  sum- 
mer weather  having  broken.  The  sky 
is  clear  blue,  aud  the  sun  is  bright. 
The  swifts  ai'e  wheeling  and  screaming 
round  tlie  house-tops,  and  from  fir-trcc 
and  elm  the  birds  arc  Kiti:;ing.  And 
look  at  (hem  on  the  lawn,  in  the  deld, 
everywiiere.  Listen  to  the  humming 
of  the  wasps  in  the  trees.  People  stop 
and  say,  *•  Listen  to  the  bees  : ' '  but  if 
tliey  will  look  they  will  see  there  are 
no  rtowers  overlicnd  for  the  honey- 
seekers.  Il  is  the  wasps  who  are  at 
work,  crowding  on  the  sprays  of  silver 
lir  and  spruce,  and  scraping  together 
the  resin  which  they  need  for  making 
the  paper  of  their  nests.  For  Uie  wasp 
is  no  more  an  idler  than  tlio  bee,  and 
though  it  often  tlnds  a  short  cut  la 
lioney  by  plundering  the  laden  %vorkcrs 
of  the  hive,  it  is  always  busy,  and  ter- 
ribly in  earnest.  It  has  been  a  busy 
year  this  for  everything,  for  nearly  all 
the  birds  have  second  brooiis.  and  the 
(lowers  are  trying  to  blossom  twice. 
The  heal  of  May  and  June  tempted 
them  to  flower,  but  they  were  only 
half-heaited,  and  now  that  July  has 
given  Ihcra  rain  they  are  making  fresh 
growths.  The  bright  blue  stars  of  the 
cbieory  are  reappearing,  they  ha*!  al- 
most dwindled  away  for  want  of  rain, 
and  the  wild  campanulas  have  pirked 
up  heart  of  grace.  The  willow-herb, 
which  in  Canada  follows  the  track  of 
the  forest  fires  Jllliug  up  all  the  black 
spaces  along  the  railway  lines — they 
call  it  tlie  '*■  flrc-weed  "  —  has  iu  roots  in 
moist  places  and  is  lusty  and  Uill ;  and 
the  foxgloves  that  have  had  shade  are 
in  the  prime  of  their  beauty.  But  tlie 
mulleins,  the  beautiful  plants  with  soft, 
downy  leaves  and  noble  spires  of  yel- 
low bloom,  the  pride  of  the  copse,  are 
dwarfed,  and  so  is  the  toad-flax  that 
makes  the  hedgerows  lovely,  and  the 
pretty  rest-harrow  spread  out  along  iho 
ground  brightening  the  waste  comers 
of  the  Ilclds  is  deeper  in  color  and 
much  smaller  than  in  other  years. 
This  deepening  of  color  has  been  very 
noticeable.  Whole  fields  of  bird's-foot 
trefoil  have  this  July  been  flcry  orange, 
while  in  other  years  children  found  it 
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a  morning's  work  to  gather  a  handful 
of  the  darker  flowers.  The  campions, 
too,  were  not  pink,  but  rich  rosy  red. 
The  hawks  are  out  of  their  reekonitig, 
and  beating  the  hedges  they  found 
none  of  the  tiny  chicks  Ihey  expecteil. 
The  birds  were  well  thrown  in  July  and 
quite  able  to  lake  care  of  themselves, 
and  now,  with  August  in  its  second 
week,  they  are  as  strong  of  wing  as 
ever  they  were  on  the  fat^il  first.  WIieU 
a  charming  bird  it  is,  this  bold  liLtJe 
yeoman  of  our  country-side,  ami  iu  all 
the  home-life  of  birds  can  there  be  auy- 
thiug  more  eng;i<;ing  than  the  par- 
tridgc's  care  of  her  eggs  and  3*oung 
ones?  Live  happily  with  your  family 
while  you  may,  little  bird,  for  the  day 
of  your  trouble  is  close  upon  you,  wheu 
the  covey  you  have  loved  so  well  will 
be  scattered,  and  even  if  you  live  your- 
self to  call  them  to  you,  you  will  find 
your  voice  uuheedcd,  perhaps  by  both 
mate  and  chick.        Phil  Robinson. 


From  The  SpeoUtor. 
DC  THE  AVENUE. 

Turning  out  of  the  broad  courtyard 
of  the  chateau,  where  the  sun  burns 
all  day  in  spite  of  the  large  old  walnut- 
trees  laden  with  fruit,  the  acacia  and 
paulownia  and  tir-trees  that  lean  over 
it,  the  avenue  follows  a  genile  slope 
downhill  to  the  level  of  the  stream. 
After  that,  a  very  short  arul  slight  as- 
cent brings  it  to  an  end  at  the  low 
white  gates,  generally  open,  on  the 
lower  road  of  the  village.  On  each 
side  is  a  border  of  grass,  green  and  rich 
in  perpetual  shade  ;  and  beyond  il  a 
confused  line  of  trees,  planted  close 
together  and  sevei-al  deep,  whose  only 
law  is  to  grow  thick  and  tall  and  to 
meet  far  overhead,  making  a  long  aisle 
of  green  and  jjold  and  grey,  through 
which  Uio  sun  looks  in  and  plays  harm- 
lessly on  the  brown,  even  road.  Most 
of  the  trees  are  elm,  but  there  are  also 
chestnut,  lime,  oak,  sj'camore,  acacia, 
ailanthus,  and  many  others,  especially 
poplars  of  two  or  three  kinds,  but  their 
own  kingdom  is  below.  On  the  left, 
beyond    the    trees,  is  an  open   sunny 


tield,  part  of  the  park,  with  n  fine  crop 
of  hay,  now  being  niown  by  dark  men 
dressud  in  while  and  blue,  with  ntni- 
burut  straw  hats.  They  shout  and 
chatter  over  their  work,  but  get 
through  it  quickly  and  well.  On  ilie 
right  another  Held,  with  a  pretty  wood 
beyond  it,  runs  up  almost  close  to  tlie 
old  white  foundations  of  the  house, 
which  has  been  here  for  many  centu- 
ries, has  seen  many  changes,  was  burnt 
by  the  Knglish  in  the  days  of  Bu  Ctuc9- 
din,  was  rebuilt,  and  sold  to  a  peasant 
after  the  Revolution  as  hiens  nationatix 
for  the  price  of  a  yoke  of  oxen.  After 
mox'e  than  lit'ty  yenrs  of  degnidatiou, 
it  wuM  bought  again,  and  restored  to 
sonielhing  of  its  former  slate. 

liut  to  return  to  the  held  ;  it  is  now 
pasiui'e,  pink  sainfoin,  varied  with  pop- 
pics  atui  a  pretty  blue  weed  which  no- 
body seems  to  know  the  name  of  ;  and 
every  morning  and  aftcruoon  it  is  vis- 
ited by  a  few  cows,  goats,  and  sheep, 
svbich  are  watched  and  actively  driven 
from  place  to  plaice  by  a  boy  and  a  dog, 
to  luevcnt  them  from  trospassiug  into 
the  unfenced  woods  and  lields  beyond. 
Below  this,  still  on  the  right  of  the 
avenue,  is  a  siuall  meadow  from  which 
the  hay  has  been  cb-ared.  The  wood 
runs  down  behind  it,  antl  the  lower 
half  of  it  falls  away  into  a  large  pond 
edged  with  rushes  and  willows.  The 
whole  meadow  is  full  of  sprinu's :  near 
the  pond  an  o<ld  little  fortilicalion  has. 
been  made,  a  small  thatched  house  on 
a  niound  which  has  been  phuited  with 
roses,  and  is  defended  by  ditches  full 
of  water,  fenced  from  the  pond  with 
wire.  This  is  the  home  of  a  colony  of 
ducks,  and  only  the  grown  membei'S 
of  the  family  can  gcL  away  Into  the 
open  waters  of  the  pond,  while  the 
little  ones  swim  about  in  tlie  safe 
ditches,  whose  sjeep  banks  they  can- 
not climb  or  fly  over.  AH  this  is  to 
defend  them  from  the  water-rats,  and 
still  more  terrible,  the  otters,  which 
abound  in  the  waters  of  this  country, 
lu  tlieir  (»wn  esteem,  the  most  impor- 
tiuit  itjmates  of  this  pond  are  certainly 
the  frogs,  who  croak  with  an  intelligent 
I  variety  Inirdly  to  be  realized  except  by 
I  those  who  pay  thorn    real   attention. 


■ 
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Their  voices  and  the  soft,  slow  UooL  of 
the  owlSf  who  live,  us  Lhcy  oughl^  in  ati 
ivied  tower  of  their  own,  give  an  im- 
pieesion  of  nniiotmiuss,  both  iti  time 
and  plu<^e,  whicli  atlds  its  roinanlir 
louch  to  ttie  cheerful  peace  of  tltis  old 
French  Imnio. 

Going  hack  to  the  other  aide  of  the 
avenue,  to  the  field  where  the  men  are 
mowing,  we  find  iu  lower  side  bounded 
by  a  row  of  elms  almost  as  tall  atid 
stalely  as  one  would  see  in  Warwiek- 
shire.  Tiiey  may  have  been  planted, 
it  is  suggested,  in  the  lime  of  Heury 
IV.,  when  le»  omits  were  much  \\\ 
fashion.  One  does  uol  know  if  Iheu, 
as  now,  they  sheltered  a  sjarden  from 
the  east  winds  ;  a  most  quaint  garden 
which  lies  low  and  square,  sheltered 
also  from  the  north  by  the  avenuu, 
surrounded  by  narrow  canals  and  ap- 
proached by  wooden  bridges.  Here  in 
the  brown,  weedy  water  the  frogs 
croak  even  raore  i^ccably  than  in  the 
pond  on  the  other  aide  ;  they  have  less 
anxieties  perhaps,  for  Ihe  ducks,  their 
natural  enemies,  seldom  come  here. 
One  old  fi'og  in  this  shady  retreat  has 
a  most  powerful  voice,  and  liis  talk 
reminds  one  uf  a  dog  crunching  a 
bone.  He  seems  really  happy  in  his 
slowly  moving  stream,  as  it  washes  the 
dark,  trailing,  overhangiug  banks  of 
the  garden.  This  is  chiefly  a  kitchen- 
garden,  and  here  grows  some  of  the 
fine  supply  of  vegetables  whicli  is  nec- 
essary to  a  French  house.  There  is 
also  a  great  deal  of  small  fruit,  but 
beyond  the  strawben-y-beds  arc  lines  of 
rose-bushes  laden  with  roses  of  every 
color.  Here  Ihe  gardener  is  generally 
to  be  found,  assisted  in  his  work  by  his 
little  brown-faced  wife  and  u  troop 
of  croppe<l,  bhic-clad  children.      Jules 


himself  adds  much  to  the  picturcsque- 
u«ss  of  the  scene.  Tall,  fair,  with 
handsome  features  and  a  Hliort,  brown 
heard,  he  might  stand  as  a  model  for 
one  of  the  younger  Apostles.  He  U 
di-essed  in  white,  with  a  large  straw  hat 
and  bare  feet,  which  he  thrusts  respect- 
fully into  a  pair  of  felt  shoes  when  ma- 
dauie  comes  into  tlie  garden.  Farther 
<lown,  the  avenue  has  the  nature  of  a 
causeway.  It  runs  between  small,  low 
meadows  deep  in  grass,  and  by  two 
bridges  with  stone  balustrades  now 
growing  mossy,  it  crosses  llrst  the 
hnck-water  which  supplies  the  garden 
canals,  llien  the  river  iLself,  'v\»  cool, 
dark  stream  winding  between  banks 
along  which  tho  poplars,  white,  black, 
Lombardy,  asjien,  with  grey,  stniight 
trunks  and  trembling  leaves  of  silvei*y- 
green,  stand  iu  ordered  rows.  Th«] 
squares  of  these  little  meadows  are 
marked  out  and  shaded  by  them.  11c- 
twcen  their  lines  one  catches  sight  of 
the  white  village  houses  on  the  slope, 
the  while  ehurch  with  its  grey  spire. 
All  lies  still  in  the  heat,  which  is  almost 
African.  Above  on  the  terrace,  when 
one  returns  there  from  these  depths  of 
waterj-  brown  and  green  and  grey,  the 
lizards  dart  between  crevices  in  the 
white  stones.  In  the  evening  the  toads 
add  their  music,  —  a  very  small  rin^ng 
of  silver  bells. 

People  pass  up  and  down  tlie  avenue 
all  day  ;  and  if  you  happen  to  be  sitliuj 
there,  wliich  is  not  seldom,  you  ex- 
change a  kind  word  with  every  one. 
Though  they  have  the  air  of  being 
accustomed  to  a  hot  climate,  this  op- 
pressive, tropical  air  is  too  much  for 
moM  of  them.  "  l*n  temps  malade, 
pnrdi^  !  ^*  —  and  the  doscripliou  strikes 
one  as  just. 


Artificial  CLoi:n.s. — Experiments liave 
been  imide  ut  the  Jardin  d'AccUmation  iu 
producing  artificml  cluiids  as  a  protection 
against  frost.  A  series  of  pinewood  Ares 
were  lighted,  occasioning  columns  of  black 
smoke,  which,  according  to  the  inventor  of 
the  method.  Is  convflried  into  a  thick, 
stationary  fog,  raising  the  tempemtiirf^  hy 


four  or  Hve  degrees.  That  morning,  how- 
ever, there  was  loo  inueh  wind,  and  the 
smoke  was  driven  towards  the  seal-pond  to 
the  great  discomfort  of  lis  inmates.  Some 
of  the  agriculturists  present  stated,  how- 
ever, that  Ihe  vine-growers  in  the  Gironde 
liod  successfully  adopted  the  plan. 
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The  Old  Gardetiy  etc. 


THE  OLD  GAJIDEN. 
No  diange  you  say  ?  nothing  of  loss  that 
tells  ? 
Trees,  flowera,  are  they  aa  lovely  a«  of 

yore? 
Docs  i^prliif^  sliU  deck  with  curak  and  greea 
bells 
Our  favorite  ayeamure  ? 

The  early  lilacs,  bloom  they  rank  on  rank, 
Furple  and  white  as  tbey  have  bloomed 
for  years  ? 

OM  Crown-hiiiieriai  on  the  mossy  bank, 
Shuda  he  his  hoarded  tears  ? 

The  rose-acacia,  do«s  it  carpet  now 
The  pathway   with  its  waxen   blosaoms 
red? 
Drop  the  smooth  berries  from  the  laurel 
bou^h 
Into  the  violet  bed  ? 
Suffer  the  hirtls  no  loss,  bereft  so  long 
Of  us  V  is  not  the  blackbird  mute  for 
doubt  ? 
Is  no  pari  wanting  tu  the  thrusU*s  song '? 
No  liquid  note  left  out  ? 

Does  the  moon  show  behind  the  hedgerow 
elms, 
Black  hare  against  a  spectral  sea  of  light  ? 
Koigns    our    one    star    over  the  heavenly 
realms 
King,  on  a  clear,  cold  night  ? 

They  bloom,  slug,  shine,  our  absence  hin- 
dering not ; 
They  ai*e  but  watting  till  ourselves  have 
ranged 
Enough,  so  we  revisiting  that  spot 
May  tind  them  all  unchanged. 

AlT<ii;STA  OS  GUUCHV. 


THi;  SCHOOSEE. 
JrsT  mark  that  schooner  westward  far  at 
ftca  — 
*Tts  but  an  hour  ago 
When  she  was  lying  hoggish  at  the  quay, 

And  men  ran  to  and  fro, 
Aud  tugged,  and  stami>ot],  und  shoved,  and 

pushed,  ami  swore. 
And  ever  and  anon,  with  crapulous  gleo, 
Urinned  homage  to  vira*?oes  on  the  shore. 

So  to  the  jetty  gradual  she  was  hauled  ; 

Then  on©  the  tiller  took. 
And  chewed,  and  spat  upon  his  hand,  and 
bawled  ; 

And  one  the  canvas  shook 


Forth  like  a  mouldy  bat ;  and  one.  with 

nods 
And  smiles,  lay  on  the  bowsprit-end,  and 

called 
And  cursed  the  liarbor-master  by  Ids  gods. 

And,  rotten  from  the  gunwhale  to  the  keel, 
Hat-riddled,  bilge  bestuuk, 

SUme-slobbered,  horrible,  1  saw  her  reel. 
And  drag  her  oozy  Hank, 

And  sprawl  aniung  the  deft  young  waves, 
that  laughed. 

And  leapt,  and  turned  in  many  a  sportive 
wheel, 

As  she  thuni|)ed  onward  with  her  lumber- 
ing draught. 

And  now,  behold  i  a  shadow  of  repose 

Upon  the  line  of  grey 
8he  sleeps,  that  transverse  outs  tba  evening 
rose  — 
She  sleeps,  and  dreams  away. 
•Soft-blended  in  u  unity  of  rest 
All  jars,  anil  strifes  obscene,  and  turbulent 

throes 
^Ncalh  the  brood  benediction  of  the  West- 
Sleeps  ;  and  tnethinks  she  changes  as  she 
sleeps. 
And  dies,  and  Is  a  spirit  pure  ; 
Lo  !  on  her  deck  an  angel  pilot  keeps 

His  lonely  watch  secure  ; 
And  at  the  entrance  of  Ileaven^s  dockyani 

waits 
Till  from   Mght's  leash  the  fine-breatb'd 

morning  leaps, 
And   that  strong  hand  within  unban  the 
gates. 

T.  JB.  Bboww. 


Down  there  near  the  Oare  du  Nord, 

At  the  corner  of  the  street, 

Where  the  double  train-lines  meet, 
Bonhomvie  Siniun  Pierrcauford, 

And  his  naculng  wife,  LIscitc, 
Kept  their  oaft^*,  he  and  she  ; 
He  lets  life  slip  carelessly, 

She  a  sleepless  martinet. 

Ue  In  posing,  jwrtly  rest, 

.Stands  forever  at  tlie  door. 

Glancing  at  his  waiters  four. 
Or  cltatting  with  a  well-known  guest ; 

She,  with  tongue  that  nevex  slops, 
Scolds  the  swealinp  cookft  for  waste, 
Uakcfi  the  panting  wallers  haste, 

Wipes  the  marble  table-tops. 

Fenxl  Haio. 
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From  BlackwiKMl'.i  Mitgaxin 
GLEKOARBY  AND   HIS   FAMILV  : 

SOMB     nEMI\ISCK\UK:l%     OV     A     UIQULANT> 
CHIKF. 

The  followiu;^  account  of  life  hi  the 
Highlands  uf  Scothuitl  at  the  bei^in- 
uiug  of  this  cenLiiiT,  anil  the  notices  of 
Colonel  Kanuldson  Macdonell,  chief  of 
Crleugiirry  auil  Clanroiiahl,  arc  based 
euUrely  upon  Ltio  uiipublishcil  autobiog- 
raphy of  Miiis  Maedoiitjll  uf  Glengarry, 
this  chief's  *lau;^hLer,  and  upon  niale- 
riul  auivpUed  by  lier. 

I  was  born  at  Gleuf^arry,  says  Miss 
Macdoncll,  on  Loch  Oich,  the  highest 
point  on  the  Calcdimian  Cuual^  iu  1814. 
1  was  llie  fourth  daughter  of  Colouet 
Kanaldson  Macdoucll  of  Gleuijan-y  and 
ClanrouaKl.  Thei-e  were  seven  dough- 
tcra  of  U8  and  sevou  sous,  of  wliom  six 
boys  died  under  three  years  of  age,  one 
hoy  and  six  giria  grew  to  full  age,  and 
the  youngest  sister  died  at  twelve  years 
of  age. 

Garry  cottage,  a  charming  villa  near 
Perth,  is  the  first  place  of  which  X  recol- 
lect anything.  There  at  three  years  of 
age  I  had  the  measles  very  severel}*, 
and  luy  eyesight  was  nearly  lost.  I 
next  remember  tmvelliug  fruui  Glen- 
garry to  Inverie,  one  of  my  father's 
houses^  where  wc  generally  spent  a 
few  weeks  every  summer.  The  jour- 
ney in  those  days  was  a  very  curious 
one.  We  started  from  Glengarry  in 
our  own  CJirriage  ;  twenty -seven  milts 
to  Loch  Houru  heu*!  — slopping  half- 
way at  Tomdowu  (o  feed  the  horses  uml 
get  something  for  oui*sclves  at  the  Utile 
inn,  whieli  cnn.iisLed  of  three  rui>nis, 
was  built  of  turf,  antl  was  always  brim- 
ful of  peat-smoke  ;  this  hurt  our  eyes 
eomuch,  tliat  we  children  krpt  running 
out  and  in.  I  remember  on  one  occa- 
sion our  father  telling  ua  that  we  ha<l 
•  better  lie  uu  our  backs  on  the  earthen 
rtoor,  and  we  acted  on  this  suci^estion 
for  a  little.  When  we  reached  liocli 
Houra  we  got  into  a  large  boat  rowtd 
by  four  men,  generally  flinging  Gnelic 
songs  lo  keep  lime.  My  elder  sister 
and  I,  who  had  spleiulid  voices,  used  to 
sing  the  whole  way,  each  placed  on  a 
bench  beside  one  of  the  rowers.     xVfter 


about  eiglit  miles'  rowiug,  wo  arrived 
uL  liarrisdulCf  one  of  our  tacksmen's 
houses,  where  we  geuerally  spuut  a 
night.  A  precious  night  it  was  1  Tho 
goveniess  and  three  of  us  children 
occupied  two  box-beds  in  the  parlor 
proper,  the  wall-paper  of  which  was 
covered  with  roses.  Immediately  after 
breakfast  we  all  got  into  the  boat  again 
to  row  rouud  to  Inverie  by  LocU  Nevis. 
But  on  the  occasiuu  of  my  early  remem- 
brance there  was  a  territic  storm.  The 
maids  were  groauing  aud  screaming 
with  fear^  anil  the  men  declared  tliat 
we  children  must  all  sit  iu  the  bolLohi 
of  the  boat.  Whcu  about  half  way,  U 
was  resolved  that  we  should  leave  the 
boat  and  go  across  country  to  Inverie. 
How  the  rest  of  the  party  accomplished 
the  live  miles,  I  do  not  know  ;  hut  I  was 
packed  up  iu  a  plaid  on  a  llighlauder^s 
back«  and  the  sister  a  year  younger  than 
I  Wiis  carried  by  the  nurse. 

Our  house  at  Inverie  was  a  very 
curious  one.  A  considerable  portion 
of  it  was  built  like  an  onlinary  house 
of  stono  and  liiue  ;  but  the  dining- 
room,  di*awiug-room,  and  four  bed- 
rooms were  built  by  my  father  on  the 
old-fashioned  wattled  system.  Magnif* 
icent  beams  of  Scotch  fir  sprang  from 
the  clay  tloor  to  a  roof  with  sinnlav 
beams.  Between  the  beams  was  reg* 
ular  basket-work  of  hazel-wood.  ,  Th« 
outside  of  tho  walls  and  the  roof  were 
slated.  Tho  frotu  door  opened. into 
this  part  of  the  house,  and  opposite  it 
Was  nnotlier  door  entering  into  the 
stoiR'-mid-lime  part. 

The  scenery  of  this  part  of  Knoidart 
is  perfectly  beautiful.  There  were 
slightly  sh»ping  grass  hills  at  tho  bacic 
of  our  house  rising  to  perhaps  two 
thousand  feet  high  ;  with  North  Mi)rar 
in  front,  nearly  shutting  iu  the  loch, 
and  the  mountains  of  Rum  in  the  far 
distance. 

The  return  from  Inverie  was  often 
made  over  Mandjarrisdalc,  a  low  pass 
between  Jiills,  and  about  five  miles 
long.  How  tho  elder  members  of  the 
family  (ravelled  T  cannot  tell  ;  but  my 
next  sister  and  I  wore  each  put  in  a 
creel  —  one  on  each  side  of  a  pony,  over 
whose  back  we  could  talk  nud  play  to- 
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gelher  nicely.  On  ihese  journeys  there 
was  always  pleniy  of  men  at  hand  to 
carry  us  it*  we  wished. 

My  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  and  before 
her  marriage,  at  twenly-lwo.  had  al- 
ways lived  iu  Edinburgh.  Ou  coming 
ta  the  Ili^hlandR  she  was  somcwlinl 
bewildered  by  the  sort  of  life  she  had 
to  lead.  Instead  of  going  Lo  shops  for 
butcher.meat,  whole  animals  were 
brought  into  the  larder  at  once  ;  aud, 
that,  she  might  really  uiulersiand  how 
to  arrange  the  pieces  for  use  al  tabic, 
she  got  a  sheep  cut  up  exactly  as  if  it 
had  been  a  bullock.  The  smallness  of 
the  sirloins  and  rounds  that  this  pro- 
duced may  be  imagined,  but  she  learnod 
her  lesson.  Soon  after  she  went  north 
the  housekeeper  said  she  was  short  of 
needles.  To  my  mothcr^s  amazement 
sfae  heard  that  none  could  be  got  nearer 
than  Inverness,  forty-two  miles  dis- 
tant I  The  needles  being  an  absolute 
necessity,  a  man  with  a  cart  and  hoi'sc 
bad  to  be  sent  for  them. 

Our  education  was  of  the  most  prac- 
tical kind.  At  five  yeai*8  of  age  we 
were  formally  taken  into  the  school- 
rocmi,  and  handed  over  to  the  govern- 
ess, in  whose  bedroom  we  now  slept, 
instead  of  in  the  nureerj'.  We  at  once 
began  to  learn  the  alphabet  and  to  sew, 
and  lit  six  or  seven  years  of  age  we 
were  not  contemptible  ncM'dlc women. 
W«  made  our  own  pinafores  ourselves, 
And  lots  of  the  family  underclothing 
was  made  in  the  schoolroom  ;  parts  of 
everything  were  done  by  us  at  tliat 
early  age.  Every  Saturday  forenoon, 
from  ten  to  twelve  o*clock,  was  spenl 
in  mending  our  clotlies  and  darning  our 
stockings.  Broken  strings  had  to  be 
nnpickod,  the  worn  part  out  off  by  our 
governess,  and  the  goofl  hit  of  tape 
neatly  sewed  ou  again.  Frocks  and  pin- 
afores, torn  in  getting  over  or  through 
fences,  had  all  to  be  nicely  darned  ; 
these  we  considered  very  troublesome, 
and  to  avoid  such  work,  we  often  took 
more  care  of  our  clothes.  But  the  two 
honrd  of  mending  were  far  from  dull, 
as  we  sang  soug  after  song  the  whole 
linjc,  at  least  after  Miss  P.  became  our 
govQrness.    She  sang  no  end  of  Scotch 


songs,  and  paid  attention  to  make  us 
sing  correctly,  by  the  ear,  no  end  of 
Jacobite  ones,  of  which  our  father  was 
very  fond.  And  she  also  did,  at  enor- 
mous (rouble  to  herself,  teach  us  to 
sing  tiaeiic  ones,  ihouirh  she  knew 
uoLhing  of  that  language.  Sometimes 
our  father  wished  us  to  learn  a  good  old 
Gaelic  song  he  had  once  heard  one  of 
our  maidservants,  or  perhaps  a  shep^ 
herd's  daughter,  sing  ;  the  servant  or 
country  girl  was  sent  into  the  school- 
mom  on  various  occasions  till  Miss  P. 
and  one  or  more  of  us  mastered  the  air 
by  the  car,  and  then  she  wrote  down 
the  words,  also  by  the  ear,  till  we  bad 
it  fit  to  sing  after  dinner,  when  our 
father  corrected  any  wrong  pronuncia- 
tion ;  the  air  was  certain  to  be  correct, 
I  know  I  was  working  ray  sampler  be- 
fore M.  was  sent  to  school  in  London, 
about  1819,  wlicn  I  probably  was  hardly 
six  years  of  age.  I  was  always  far 
behind  with  reading  and  spelling,  ia 
consequence  of  bnd  sight.  I  think  we 
began  arithmetic  at  seven  years  of  age, 
as  well  as  writing,  and  never  touched 
the  piano  till  we  were  nine  ;  French,  I 
Ihtnk,  when  we  were  about  eleven; 
dancing,  vocal  music,  Italian,  whep 
we  were  about  sixteen,  at  which  age 
most  of  us  had  final  class  masters,  and 
were  at  school  in  London.  This  ar* 
rangement  was  not  calculated  to  make 
us  first-rate  musicians  or  linguists. 
Most  of  our  aunts  admired  my  moth- 
er's children  for  their  practical  useful- 
ness, which  their  own,  though  far  more 
accomplished,  failed  in.  My  mother 
cut  out  most  of  the  family  undercloth- 
ing,  and  ba^l  one  of  us  down  from  the 
schoolroom  to  fold  up  the  pieces  neatly 
as  they  were  cut ;  so  at-  nine  years  of 
age  we  had  a  very  good  idea  of  cutting 
out,  which  we  practised  in  making  our 
own  dolls'  clothes,  which,  when  now, 
were  dressed  as  ladies,  with  bonnets, 
tippets,  cloaks,  etc.  When  these  dollB 
got  old  and  tashcd,  wc  painted  their' 
faces  to  look  like  men,  with  whiskers, 
and  dressed  them  as  suilors  or  High- 
landers, and  even  got  the  gamekeeper 
to  dress  the  skin  of  a  mouse  (head  aad^ 
oil),  of  which  we  made  a  suitable  purse 
for  our  Highlander. 
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Sumlay,  and  all  through  ttie  week, 
we  were  callftl  at  7  a.m.,  and  did  our 
Bible  lessoa  from  oigbt  to  nine,  at 
which  hour  we  breakfasted,  which  cuuKl 
never  have  tukeo  us  mure  tluin  ten 
minutes;  Iheuuuilo  play.  .Sometimei», 
I  may  say  iu  gent-ral,  we  three  school- 
room children  breakfa^sted  alone  on 
ponidgc:  and  milk,  and  nothing  after 
it,  no  bread  and  jelly  —  nothing  of  the 
sort.  A  plate  of  porridge  and  a  »nn\]{ 
bowl  of  milk  nuiyl  be  Hnishcd  by  uach 
oC  ua ;  for  if  left,  and  seen  by  tlie  gov- 
erness on  her  return  from  hroakfasi, 
we  were  scut  for  and  Itad  to  linish  ii 
cold.  Now  and  again  we  muuaged  to 
set  part  of  It  given  to  one  of  the  deer- 
hounds,  but  this  vvus  not  easily  done. 
From  ten  to  twelve,  lessons  ;  at  twelve, 
lunch  —  oatcake  or  broth  ;  one  to  three, 
walk  round  the  home  parks,  the  saute 
walk  everj-  fine  day  ;  at  three,  dinner  ; 
nl  six,  supper,  porridge,  or  oatcake  and 
milk.  After  six,  druaa  and  go  down  to 
the  dining-room  at  Iruil-time,  when 
wc  always  got  some  ;  and  J.  ami  I  had 
to  siug  any  song  we  were  desired,  for 
which  puiT^use  J.  aud  1  were  often 
kept  longer,  seated  on  the  dining-room 
floor,  with  the  baby  on  one  of  our  laps, 
the  other  amusing  it  with  a  bunch  of 
keys,  while  both  of  us  were  singing  it 
song  after  song.  The  piper  always 
played  during  dinner  three  times,  and 
three  times  after  the  ladies  litul  left  the 
dining-room.  lie  played  for  us  too. 
As  there  were  only  three  of  ua  (then) 
in  llie  ach(K>lroom,  and  as  four  were 
required  for  a  reel,  a  strathspey,  or  a 
reel  of  TuIItK'h,  we  wure  allowed  to  go 
for  the  housekeeper,  nnimnia's  maid, 
the  nurseiy  or  the  schoolroom  maids, 
to  dance  with  us.  We  might  have  the 
piper  any  night ;  but  if  we  were  too 
long  between  our  dances,  he  was  sent 
away,  as  papa  insisted  In;  was  not  to  be 
kept  idle  for  us.  The  pipus  must  have 
t»eeu  the  lirnt  instruuiLiiL  we  everhearii 
played,  as  the  piper  played  iu  front  of 
the  house  six  days  in  the  week.  My 
elder  sister*  aud  the  governess  all  jiluyed 
the  piano,  and  one  of  the  menservnnts 
played  the  llule,  which  we  llion^lii 
beautiful.  The  violin  we  heiirU  our 
master  playing  when  we  h;ul  itauciug 


lessons.  I  also  remember  dancing  to 
it  when  played  by  one  of  our  tenants  in 
his  own  house.  One  night  my  two 
eldest  sisters  and  our  brother  settled 
they  would  waltz  with  us,  aud  the  piper 
played  the  '*  Uighlaud  I^uldie.''  Wu 
hjid  great  ditlkulty  in  getting  bim  to 
play  it  so  as  to  suit  our  dancing  to  it. 
In  the  dining-room,  our  father  won* 
dured  what  the  piper  could  be  about, 
aud  was  so  angry  when  he  came  out 
and  saw  us  waltzing  to  the  pipes  that'  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  us  ever  did  sucLi 
a  thing  again. 

1  do  not  remember  if  there  was  a 
child  in  the  nursery  at  the  time  the 
following  event  happened,  but  we  threo 
schoolroom  children,  tmr  governOss, 
and  the  maidservants,  were  alone  in 
Glengarry  House.  It  was  <luriug  the 
winter,  aud  the  elder  members  of  the 
family  and  llie  menservants  were  all 
south.  One  Sunday  eveniug  our  gov-* 
erness  was  quietly  writing  in  lier  own 
bedroom,  not  the  schoolroom,  whut-Q 
we  were.  It  was  a  well-understood 
rule  that  none  of  us  should  mcddlu 
with  the  Ure,  hut  iu  due  time  my  sister 
J.  said  (bo  lire  would  soon  die  out,  ami 
put  on  some  peats.  Soon  after,  i  pro- 
ceeded to  do  the  same,  and  to  prevent 
my  doing  so,  J.  held  her  dress  across 
the  dreplacQ  with  both  her  hands  ;  in 
our  struggle  about  the  peats  her  dress 
caught  lire,  causing  u  shout  which  soon 
brought  in  our  governess,  who  at  once 
crushed  out  the  Mamea  without  catch-* 
ing  tire  herself,  though  dressed  in  whilu 
muslin,  with  an  Indian  shawl,  in  which 
one  or  two  small  huletj  were  burned. 
What  woulil  people  iWmk  now  of  such 
clothing  for  the  dead  of  winter?  cottou 
druMaes  for  old  and  young  when  in« 
doors,  with  woollen  ones  above  Iheru 
when  out  w;dking.  We  children  weris 
constantly  out  in  frost  and  snow  in 
our  house-<lresses.  There  was  a  pair 
of  white  swans  on  Locli  Uich  which  it 
was  my  particular  pleasure  and  charge 
to  feed  during  the  winter  ;  and  whcu 
out  doing  so,  I  was  just  dressed  as  if 
in  the  house,  no  bonnet,  standing  on 
the  suow  or  fnrsted  grit.Ms,  calling  th«t 
swans  across  the  water  till  they  camu 
and  ate  my  corn  or  raw  potatoes. 
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Once  when  at  Inverie,  as  usual  we 
v/am  wadiag  about  o\\  llie  saud,  llie 
title  being  very  far  out,  when  the  bout 
with  my  brotlicr  am!  his  lulor  (adiviu- 
ily  hludi'iii,  uflorwariis  tla-  (laiish  luiii- 
iylei-  of  KiluioMiv«ig)came  near  ns,  ami 
1  waded,  iiHkiiig  them  to  lake  nie  in, 
ivhich  tlioy  refused  tudo  ;  but  J.  urged 
me  on,  saying  they  could  not  let  mc 
be  drowned  ;  and  80  1  waded  o]]  till 
they  got  frightened,  !\nd  look  me  in. 
They  continued  lowlni;  abt»nt  for  hours, 
of  which  I  soon  got  tired,  but  could  not 
get  back  and  in  the  dlslance  I  could  &ee 
the  rest  all  badiing,  whilst  I  whs  a  prib- 
ouer  in  the  boat.  All  of  us  could  swim 
more  or  less,  but  noue  could  dive, 
M'Iktch  we  wished  to  do  ;  we  had  some 
K'^sons,  but  rep(»rted  to  our  brother 
how  we  got  on.  Mamma  would  not 
Ui'.jKV  of  Bwimming  with  bladders,  as 
Uicy  might  burst ;  so  we  tied  two 
bunches  of  sedges  so  as  to  be  under 
our  arms,  which  was  very  successful^ 
and  they  were  left  on  the  beacli  ready 
for  use  when  we  went  lo  bnlhe,  but  hnd 
soon  lo  be  given  up,  as  when  dragged 
inlJ)  Ihe  water  we  were  just  surrounded 
by  earwigs. 

It  must  have  been  about  1824,  on  our 
way  from  Invorie,  that  IJarrisdalo  gavu 
my  brother  a  young  kid  which  iie  c;d!ed 
tSolomon.  In  due  lime  Solomon  he- 
ctiiiie  a  strong  goat,  and  was  alwnys  in 
or  about  the  house.  One  dark  winler 
night,  the  elder  members  of  the  family 
and  alt  the  meuservnnls  being  away, 
the  best  bedroom  bell  began  to  ring 
violently.  Our  jjoverncss  and  we  three 
came  to  the  stairs,  where  we  could  see 
the  nursemaid  at  her  door,  and  in  the 
front  lobby  l!)e  housekeeper  and  (ht; 
maidservants  h»d  collected.  All  won- 
dered what  h:id  liuppeued,  and  at  inter- 
vals toll,  toll  went  the  bell.  Some  said 
it  must  bu  a  ghost,  others  a  madman 
who  was  said  to  bo  at  large.  At  Inst 
the  housemaid,  a  Cii-sty  Maclcod  from 
.Skye,  said  she  would  face  either  ghost 
<M'  madman,  and  see  what  the  meauiiii: 
of  this  was.  Ho  with  her  lamp  in  hand 
;uid  lier  long  broom,  bIic  opened  the 
passage  door,  eomo  of  the  olhei*s  tim- 
idly following  her ;  then  libe  opened 
the  bedroom  door,  when  out  came  bol- 


omon,  greatl3'  to  rvery  one's  relief. 
When  shutting  the  windows  for  the 
night  he  luul  been  shut  in  by  accident, 
and  very  fortunately  had  begun  lo 
destroy  the  hell-ro))e  instead  of  the 
furniture.  He  was  a  torment  lo  Ihe 
laundry  -  maid  when  he  visited  her 
green  and  uihbled  llie  clothes  hanging 
over  the  ropes.  8he  declared  he  had 
a  real  notion  for  the  flowers  on  llisa 
F.'s  dresses.  At  length  he  constnotly 
lay  dosi.'  by  the  tire  in  the  menser- 
vjiuts'  hiill,  and  was  frcquenlly  seen 
walking  ihnmgh  the  passages  with  a 
piece  of  red-hot  peat  on  his  hair,  which 
never  seeniod  lo  burn  him  ;  but  it  was 
considered  unsafe,  and  Solomon  was 
banished  the  house,  and  we  saw  no 
more  of  him. 

Our  allowance  in  the  way  of  pocket- 
money  was  always  vory  much  restricted. 
Each  of  us  got,  on  Handsel-Monday^ 
from  (id.  lo  7s.  or  8s.,  according  to  our 
ages,  and  not  one  farthing  more  till  tlie 
following  Handsel-Monday.  At  Glen- 
garry we  had  no  leniplalion  lo  spend 
our  money,  as  there  were  no  shops  \ 
but  when  our  elder  sisters  went  from 
home  they  executed  our  commissions, 
consisting  perhaps  of  a  shilling  book, 
or  a  pieci^  of  print  for  a  dolPs  frock  — 
half  a  yard  costing  Is.  in  those  days. 
At  Gleugan'y  the  coming  of  a  packman 
was  a  great  event.  I  remember  on 
one  occasion,  just  before  New  Year,  a 
packman  arrived  who  had  among  liis 
goods  a  lovely  knife  with  a  blue  horn 
handle,  costing  1j*.  6d.  I  was  at  that 
Lime  in  possession  of  only  10(?.  Noth- 
ing could  be  bought  wiihiiut  niy  molh- 
L*i\s  consent,  and  when  told  of  this 
knife,  she  at  oucu  asked  if  1  had  the 
nmney.  I  said  1  had  Kk?.  and  it  was 
close  on  Handsel-Monday  ;  but  she  de- 
clared the  knife  could  not  be  bought 
unless  I  had  the  money  in  hand,  so  the 
packman  departed  with  the  knife  un- 
sold. 

Most  of  mamma's  friends  from  Edin- 
burgh arrived  in  Iheir  own  carriages  ; 
but  I  heard  mannna**  youngest  sister 
suy  that,  on  her  llrst  visit,  our  factor 
niut  tier  at  Dalwhinnie  to  drive  from 
thence  to  Glengarry  in  the  gig.  The 
whole    thing    must    have    been    very 
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8tran;:c  to  lici\  accustomed  to  Edla- 
buri^h  ami  its  ncigliborhoo<l,  as  thn  iiiii 
al  Diilwlunuie  was  iie;irly  full  tjf  Higli- 
laiul  farmers  and  drovers  aUcutling 
some  mmkel ;  aud  before  sho  \^ol  linme 
a  man  ha<I  a  long  talk  v;\\\\  ili«  factor 
about  buying  the  wood  whicli  would  be 
required  for  hia  colliu. 

About  Ibis  lime  (1823)  a  new  jjovern- 
ess  arrived.  Sbc  had  beard  all  about 
ua  from  mamma's  younijcsl  sister,  who 
told  ber  she  would  find  bei*  three  pupils 
oa  wild  as  •^fals.  Xo  doubt  she  bad 
beea  driven  from  Dalwhinnle,  and 
must  have  been  surprised  al  lier  wel- 
come, for  in  walking  round  lo  the  rrr)nt 
door  one  of  the  large  deer-hounds 
seized  her  fur  miifl'  and  carried  it  ofF^ 
when  her  eldest  pupil  a|)pearcd  on  the 
scene  and  presciilud  iL  Lo  ber  a;^aiu, 
having  taken  it  from  the  do^,  and  no 
doubt  scohled  him  in  Gaelic.  I  re- 
raember  the  aninzoinunt  of  the  goveru- 
ess  at  the  manner  in  which  her  pupils 
vanished  out  of  the  schoolroom  when 
the  arrival  of  a  huckmiiii  was  declared, 
or  a  dog-fight  heard,  in  which  case,  she 
was  told,  we  were  always  allowed  to  go 
to  help  in  case  any  strangi-r's  dog  might 
be  worried,  whose  position  would  he 
very  critical  among  the  many  deer- 
hounds  that  were  sure  to  be  about. 

My  fatlier  wjis  a  very  keen  deer- 
stalker, and  must  have  been  so  from 
bis  youth.  At  a  friend's  house  the 
whole  evening  would  be  spent  in  relat- 
ing anecdotes  of  their  early  feats  ;  in 
one  of  which  my  father  gave  a  long 
account  of  following  bis  deer  over  hills, 
through  glens,  for  more  than  one  whole 
day,  in  the  course  of  wliicli  lime  he 
sent  to  inform  bis  parents  where  be 
was ;  and  tt  surprised  me  lo  hear  tlmt 
both  of  them  came  to  meet  him  there. 
He  never  cared  for  grouse-shooting 
nor  salmon-Hshing,  in  which  his  only 
brother.  Sir  James,  delighted.  Wc 
from  our  infancy  were  accustomed  to 
picturesque  sights ;  one  in  which  we 
delighted  was  seeing  from  our  bedroom 
windows  an  early  start  for  the  hill. 
About  three  in  the  morning  we  were 
wakened  by  the  pipci-s  playing  '*  Hey  ! 
Johnnie  Cope,"  in  front  of  our  win- 
dow, and  at  ouce  we  were  seated  ou 


the  window-sill  to  see  all  that  could  be 
seen,  just  in  our  night-<lresse8  as  we 
got  out  of  heft  ;  we  never  expected  lo 
catch  cold,  and  cerL-unly  we  veiy  sel- 
dom did.  And  what  a  sight  I  probably 
a  September  morning.  There  was  our 
father  antl  Iwo  gt?ntleinen  or  so,  vis- 
itors at  the  lime  ;  dcer-forestera  moving 
ahout  with  lanterns  ;  two  or  three 
Highland  ponies ;  some  six  deer- 
hounds  in  couples,  all  much  excited  ; 
sporl^mcu  loading  their  guns,  some  of 
which  were  frequently  llred  off  before 
starting.  The  Highland  dress  predom- 
inated ;  those  who  inlended  riding  only 
wearing  shooting-clothes.  At  the  end 
of  tlie  day,  say  about  five  or  six 
o'clock,  the  sportsmen  relurued.  Their 
game  was  brought  off  pony-back  and 
laid  on  the  lawn  for  ladies  aud  children 
to  come  aud  admire.  In  those  days 
there  was  no  wholesale  massacre  of 
game  ;  ouo  deer  was  frequently  the 
whoU^  day's  exercise,  sometimes  two  ; 
on  one  memorable  occasion  I  think 
there  wcra  two  red-deer  and  a  roo. 
No  shot  was  allowed,  only  bullets 
might  bu  used,  and  a  wounded  deer 
must  be  secured  and  brought  home. 
Once  hit,  1  belicvn  the  dogs  did  Uio 
rest ;  but  the  wounded  aidmal  had  to  be 
kept  in  sight  for  fear  of  being  lost  and 
left  to  die  on  the  hill.  At  this  distance 
of  tinui  I  cannot  he  sure  of  numbers, 
but  1  know  my  father  preferred  small 
herds  of  doer  to  large  ones.  His  herds 
numbered  about  ten,  while  some  in 
Perthshire  numbered  thirty,  and  conse- 
quently the  animals  were  inferior  iu 
size  aud  coudiliou.  A  few  years 
before  my  father's  death,  he  shot  a 
very  old  sUg  ;  it  had  a  slit  in  its  ear, 
well  known  as  the  mark  given  by  a 
former  sportsmim  to  all  young  stags  he 
laid  hold  of,  upwards  of  thirty  years 
previously,  so  this  slag  musl  have  i^eeu 
far  above  that  age  ;  aud  notwithstand- 
ing, its  tlesh  was  vary  tiindcr  and  good. 
It  was  my  father  who  presented  Sir 
Walter  Scott  with  Malda,  his  favorite 
slag-hound,  named  after  the  battle  in 
which  my  uncle,  Sir  James,  fought. 
This  dog  was  Sir  Walter's  chief  favor- 
ite, and  was  often  painted  along  with 
Eilm.    It  died  at  Abbolsford   in  1834, 
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and  was  buried  ucderneaUi  the  '*  Icap- 
ing-on-stoue,"   with    thia   couplet   iu- 
Bcribed  :  — 
Beuealli   the  sciUpturtiU  form  which  late 

yuu  wore. 
Sleep   soundly,    Maida,   al  your   uasler's 

door. 
My  father's  bh'lluiay,  the  15th  Sep- 
lember^  was  always  celebrated  with 
Highland  games.  They  generally  look 
place  in  a  Held  about  two  miles  from 
the  house.  AVe  children  nlwnya 
walked  there  and  back  witli  our  gov- 
erness ;  the  elder  niemhera  of  the 
family  drove  iu  the  carriage,  whicli 
aomctimes  seemed  a  very  perilous 
undertaking,  as  they  hud  to  cross  a 
wooden  bridge  over  the  river  Garry, 
which  used  to  shake  violently.  The 
horses  piirlicularly  disliked  the  sound  it 
made,  and  my  mother  was  quite  afniitl ; 
but  my  father  was  always  determined 
that  lionsos  and  servants  should  do 
their  proper  work,  and  her  only  relief 
was  to  patter  her  feet  on  the  floor  of 
the  carriage,  as  he  said  screaming  both 
frightened  the  horses  aud  made  the 
servants  useless. 

It  was  a  giimd  day  for  us  children. 
Tents  were  always  pitched  for  shelter. 
The  feats  were  splendid,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  wh.it  they  are  nowadays. 
I  don't  remember  the  weight  of  the 
stones  and  hammers  thrown,  nor  the 
length  or  weight  of  the  cabertree,  but 
the  leaping  whs  ndniirable  —  over  a 
pony^s  Imck,  probably  thirteen  or  four- 
teen hands  high  ;  this,  I  think,  was 
allowed  to  be  done  with  a  run.  The 
leaping  over  a  double  breadth  of  x>hiid, 
held  by  men  at  each  side,  was  dune 
without  a  run.  Our  piper  used  to  tell 
UB  that  he  hud  perfornied  the  feat  of 
leaping  in  and  out  of  six  herring-bar- 
rels placed  close  together  iu  succession. 
Another  feat  of  the  g.imeB  was  to  dislo- 
cate the  fore  foot  of  a  dead  hultock.  I 
was  about  ten  years  old  when  I  saw 
Ibis  done,  and  I  must  have  escaped 
from  the  governess,  as  such  a  sight  was 
tiot  meant  fur  me.  Two  bullocks  were 
driven  into  a  circle  surrounded  by  men, 
and  knocked  down  dead  by  means  of  a 
hammer  on  the  forehead  ;  they  were 
not  bled  in  any  way,  but  rolled  ou  their 


bocks.  Three  men  attempted  the  foat, 
one  upon  one  animal  and  two  upon  the 
other,  and  one  of  the  legs  was  entirely 
dislocated,  and  shook  like  a  leaf  inside 
the  hide,  which  was  left  untorn.  For 
long  I  quite  gave  up  talking  of  this 
feat,  .as  people  would  not  believe  me, 
considering  it  impossible ;  but  about 
the  year  1870,  when  I  was  in  lona,  the 
parish  minister,  the  liev.  Mr.  C,  told 
me  he  saw  it  douc  when  a  boy  of  about 
ihiiieen,  at  school  iu  Inverness,  where 
at  Uiut  time  three  volunleer  regiments 
—  my  father's,  Lord  Lov;it's,  and  Da- 
vidson of  Tulloch's  —  cimie  up  every 
yum-  to  be  reviewed,  when  Highland 
games  were  :dways  gone  through,  and 
this  was  a  feat  in  which  the  Glcugarry 
Fencibles  particularly  excelled. 

At  01engarrj%  after  the  games,  there 
was  always  dancing  to  the  pipes  in  the 
evening ;  and  the  forcstere  and  deer- 
sUUkei*s  did  dunce  most  beautifully. 
The  lobby  where  they  danced  was  very 
small,  and  my  father  would  uot  allow 
more  than  cue  reel  at  a  lime.  We 
children,  and  perhaps  ray  mother  and 
elder  sisters,  all  sal  on  the  stairs  ;  and 
if  any  of  (he  men  wished  to  dance  with 
U!s,  two  of  them  came  and  bowed  us 
down.  No  one  could  ajipear  at  these 
games,  or  dance,  but  in  Highland 
dress,  kilts  and  plaids  looking  beauti- 
ful. When  any  kind  of  enterUiinmeot 
took  place  on  Saturday,  my  mother  was 
nuist  careful  to  put  the  clocks  tweuty 
minutes  forward,  so  tlml  the  houso 
should  be  cleared  before  twelve 
(tVloek  ;  a  doc/t-an-dor«jr — that  Is,  a 
parting  glass  of  whiskey  —  was  given 
Lo  each  nuui  iu  passing  out.  We  used 
Lo  have  a  variety  of  people  who  could 
dauce  Gitliecallum,  whicIi  was  danced 
lirst  forwani  and  then  backward  —  a 
feat  rarely  attempted  now,  even  at 
Higldand  games.  The  reel  of  TuUoch 
was  also  danced.  l*apa  was  very  par- 
ticular, and  the  reel  of  Tulloch  was 
never  a  romp  ;  all  of  us,  old  anil  young, 
took  hands,  not  arms  or  elbows,  in 
going  through  the  figures,  and  none  of 
the  ladies  danced  it  except  with  such  aa 
(lined  at  table. 

About  1K24  the  Caledoniau  Cauol 
was  opened,  uud   soon  aftur  the   tlr»t 
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bout-load  of  couls  arrivccl  at  Glen- 
garry ;  formerly  uolhiug  was  buiuud 
but  ])cat  niul  the  outside  burk  uf  sUives 
for  herriug-barrcls.  AIjouI  that  lime 
my  faLhor  hud  a  veiy  pretty  barge 
builtf  by  a  piper  iiaiued  Arcby  Mouro, 
who  belonged  to  Obau  ;  aud  we  cliil- 
drcn  were  all  takcit  in  tliis  barge 
through  the  locks.  About  a  year  after 
thifi  the  barge  waa  aenl  to  luverle  for 
the  amusement  of  my  brother,  then  a 
lad  of  sixteen,  who  was  intensely  fund 
of  boating.  On  one  occasion  he  and 
the  five  eldcHt  girU  of  us  were  at  Inve- 
rie  for  scn-baLhing  witliout  our  parents, 
and  one  day  he  invited  us  all  for  a  sail 
in  the  barge,  he  aud  Ihe  piper  lo  work 
it.  We  were  to  visit  aoniK  beautiful 
caves  at  Doou,  a  place  un  our  own 
properly  ;  ami  to  make  the  barge  look 
smart,  he  decked  her  wilh  every  flag 
he  could  iiud  in  the  house.  Great  was 
our  surprise  on  arriviug  at  our  destina- 
LioQ  Ihal  none  of  the  men  came  down 
to  welcome  us.  Here  and  there  a 
woman  or  a  child  could  be  seen  peep- 
ing over  the  rocks  at  us  in  a  furtive 
fasliion*  Th«  sails  were  lowered,  and 
Ihe  piper  shouted  in  vain  for  some  one 
to  come  and  Lake  the  rupe.  At  last, 
in  a  ptirfecL  rage,  he  sprang  on  llie 
rocks,  and  soon  returned  with  plenty 
of  men  to  help  us.  It  tuniud  uut  we 
had  run  up  a  govurument  pennant 
Among  the  Hags,  ami  liad  been  mistaken 
for  a  revenue  cruiser.  We  went 
through  the  caves,  one  of  wliich  waa 
large  au<l  roomy,  with  a  floor  as  well 
swept  as  could  be.  In  this  they  mnllcd 
their  barley.  At  liie  far  end  it  had  a 
very  narrow  passage  into  the  open  air  ; 
no  doubt  il  was  a  very  eonvcnicnt  es- 
cape for  men  who  were  likely  to  be 
p<mnced  upon  by  her  Mnjesty^s  i*cv- 
enue  officers. 

On  uur  way  home  wc  had  a  variety 
of  adventures.  Firstof  all,  our  mizzen- 
mast  broke  clean  over,  and  gave  us  all 
a  great  fright  with  the  noise  it  made  ; 
and  after  that,  the  main  slieet  gave 
way.  My  siKter  C  being  persuaded 
that  wc  were  all  at  death's  door,  began 
to  repeal  wilh  great  fervor  "  The  hour 
of  my  departure's  come.'*  AVe  put  In 
at  one  of  the  farms,  as  the  whole  of  us 


were  quite  wet,  and  I,  for  one,  was  so 
sick  wilh  tenor  that  1  wished  to  walk 
home,  which  I  could  easily  have  done, 
as  far  as  Ihe  distance  waa  concerned  ; 
but  after  getting  some  spirits,  of  which 
we  were  in  groat  need,  my  two  elder 
sisters  iusisted  that  we  should  all  go 
home  in  the  boat.  That  very  afleruoou 
my  father  arrived  unexpectedly  ;  he 
had  met  some  one  on  the  hill,  when 
crossing  over,  who  told  him  he  ahould 
go  home  anil  say  his  prayers,  as  his  six 
eldest  children  might  all  have  been  iu 
the  sea.  He  said  my  brother  should 
have  taken  Roric  Kuaich,  Red  liorie, 
as  well  as  the  piper,  in  the  barge  — 
the  last  thing  my  brother  would  have 
wished  to  do,  as  Rorie,  though  a  capital 
seaman,  Wiis  a  coarse-looking  fellow, 
red-hcade<l,  and  always  barefooted  — 
the  last  man  my  brother  would  have 
liked  to  see  in  his  beautiful  barge. 

It  must  have  been  tiiiout  the  year 
1823  that  we  started  from  luvergarry 
for  Perth,  to  spend  tlio  winter.  We 
children  always  rejoiced  when  told  we 
were  going  to  Perth  ;  wo  could  see 
coal-Ores,  aud  we  could  eat  loaf-bread  ; 
not  that  we  disliked  <»ur  bright  lirea  of 
peat,  nor  did  wc  dislike  oaicakca,  ihe 
only  sort  of  bread  we  chiUliL-ii  ever  got 
to  eat ;  flour-scones  aud  water-biscuits 
were  used  b)'  the  elder  members  of  tlie 
family.  We  were  dressed  as  plainly  as 
possible  ;  our  travelling  frocks  were 
dark  coLlon  prints,  made  up  to  the 
ihroal,  wilh  a  frill  of  the  same  round 
the  neck,  and  long  sleeves,  and  but* 
toned  down  the  back  with  large  white 
thread  buttons.  A  few  years  hiler 
luamtiia  brought  the  iirst  hooks  and 
eyes  to  I n ve rgnrry ,  Our  shoes  were 
made  of  kip  leather,  precisely  the  same 
as  our  father  always  wore  with  his 
Highland  dresR,  and  for  deer-stalking; 
Ihey  were  neither  bound  nor  liued  ;  Ihc 
latcbets  were  tlfd  with  leather  thongs. 
The  shoe  was  ornamented  with  notches 
round  the  sole,  also  a  row  of  smnll 
punched  holes,  and  holes  round  the 
mouth  of  the  slioe.  These  "broguca" 
were  nearly  indestructible,  and  were 
often  used  to  can^  water,  or  Lo  sail 
down  a  burn  as  a  boat.  In  winter  we 
wore  Waterloo  bonnets,  such  as  those 
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worn  by  soldiers  ;  ami  they  wore  clmrm- 
ing  bounds,  used  for  all  purposes  — 
uiirryiug  water  or  satid  for  a  short  dis- 
taiice  to  our  garden,  etc. 

That  winter,  on  starting  for  Perth,  I 
remember  our  brollier's  trousei-s  were 
made  of  Gh'-ngairy  tartan,  ftiugctl  at 
tlio  ankU^K.  Tliat  sort  of  hand  tnrlan  is 
not  now  niadt;.  It  was  mado  uulj  of 
tlie  lonjjest  hail's  out  of  tlie  wool,  antl 
probably  ^^]>lIn  by  lUu  liuuU  on  the  sniitU 
wheel.  lint  now  for  our  journey. 
Four  post-horses  and  two  postilions 
arrived  from  Perth  or  Dunkeld  the 
niglit  before,  and  reported  that  tliere 
were  a  few  inulics  of  snow  on  Con  je- 
yaimek,  which  they  said  would  ;?ivi'  us 
no  Iroubio  unless  it  diifted  ihfouyh  lUe 
Diglil.  But  by  nnnmna's  wish  ordors 
were  ;;^ivcii  for  some  twenty  men  with 
shovels  Lo  start  early  and  clear  tlit;  ruad 
for  tlie  carriage  if  necessni^.  Next 
forenoon  we  started.  First  the  ear- 
ringe  and  four  post-horses,  with  front 
and  back  dickiu  ;  then  tlie  small  car- 
riage with  only  two  liorses,  and  our 
coachman  driving  it ;  after  that  the 
gig.  My  brother,  one  of  our  elder  sis- 
lei's,  Uie  governess,  and  I,  were  in  i!ie 
small  carriage.  As  wo  began  to  get 
over  the  hill,  it  was  easily  seen  that 
the  men  had  been  much  needed. 
Snow  was  falliny,  and  a  mossuge  was 
scat  back  from  pupa  iu  the  first  cm*- 
ringe  that  we  were  all  to  get  out  and 
walk.  In  tliose  days,  wheu  travelling 
carriages  were  very  heavy,  having  a 
varicly  of  Jjoxus  fitting  under  the  seats 
and  on  the  top,  our  all  walking  was  a 
g»eal  relief  to  the  liorses.  Our  coach- 
man was  an  tdd  English  dragoon,  who 
always  talked  lo  his  horses  when  airing 
them  ;  it  was  said  he  told  them  of  Ids 
batllc-lichls.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
coDBtaully  sayiug,  **  Keep  up,  little 
horses ;  keep  up,  little  horses/^  My 
youngest  sister  was  carried  and  kept 
dry  ;  the  rest  of  us  were  sometimes 
deep  iu  snow.  One  of  the  maids  fell 
into  a  wreath,  and  papa  made  a  joke  of 
her  requiring  two  Iiandsome  fellows  to 
pull  her  out.  My  second  youngest 
sister  was  very  cold,  and  ready  lo  cry 
—  and    no   wonder,  the  frost  was    so 


keen  thai  our  wet  clothes  were  frozen, 
and  the  fringes  of  my  brother's  trou- 
sers were  like  icicles  ;  but  she  kept 
from  crying,  ns  she  was  told  it  would  be 
worse  si  ill  if  the  tears  froze  on  her 
cheeks.  Mamma  was  very  poorly, 
partly  with  fright.  ;  f)Ut  we  all  got  to  a 
shepherd's  hut  with  a  lire,  where  some 
of  us  eoLdd  get  a  little  dry.  Papa,  my 
brother,  his  tutor,  two  postilions,  three 
or  four  menservants,  and  the  men 
sent  to  clear  the  road,  were  all  busy 
about  the  horses  and  carriages.  At 
Inst  wo  were  sent  for,  aud  proceeded 
on  our  Journey.  We  slept  at  Dalwhin- 
nio  that  night,  at  Dunkeld  next  night, 
iiUi\  tlh";  following  day  arrived  at  Garrj* 
C'otliige,  on  the  Tay,  about  a  mile  from 
Pcith. 

At  Gnri'y  Cottage  we  were  more  civil- 
ized and  better  dressed  than  at  home  ; 
hut  our  liair  was  cut  quite  clost^  all  over 
except  a  little  on  the  top  of  our  heads, 
which  wivs  tossed  up  like  a  boy's,  as 
papa  thought  touch  h:iir  only  caused 
headaches.  It  was  during  this  visit 
that  we  saw  some  of  our  Edinburgh 
cousins  for  Lho  lirst  time.  I  thiulc 
they  were  on  a  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Gray.  Our  uncle  John  (Lord  Med- 
vvyn),  being  sIierilT  of  Perth,  was  with 
the  judges,  and  we  saw  the  pn^cession 
cotne  aloug  Die  South  Inch  quite  well 
from  our  windows,  and  were  told  which 
carriage  our  uncle  would  be  iu.  On 
our  mamma's  return,  she  brought  a 
delicate  cousin,  K.  G.,  aliout  my  age, 
to  try  to  strengthen  her  in  our  llij;h- 
hiud  air,  having  had  leave  to  cut  her 
hair  much  shorter.  Many  were  the 
thtiigs  that  seemed  wonderful  to  me. 
The  stage-coach,  tlie  Saxe-Coburg, 
passed  the  house  every  day  on  its  way 
lo  Dundee  ;  and  then  there  were  the 
boats  from  New  burgh  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tay,  drawn  by  horses,  and 
painted  in  bright  green.  Kinuonl  Hill 
was  our  loveliest  Saturday  walk,  with 
its  stone  table  at  the  top,  and  its  views. 
I  remember  we  used  to  visit  some  won- 
derful gardens  at  Bclwood,  where  we 
first  saw  the  sensitive  plant.  About 
April  or  May  we  all  started  for  the 
nortli  again. 
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Hcjiiinisccuocs  of  Gleiigairy,  *'  tlm 
last  or  Ihe  cliiuflaius,''  ^  are  sliil  i:oro- 
inou  ill  lliu  HiglilaudH,  mid  indeed 
Uirou«jliout  S<:ollniHi.  A  ooncspoiuleiiL 
of  Miss  Macdoiiull  coutributcs  the  fol- 
lowing stories,  which  show  Lbe  genial, 
Icindly  temper  of  llie  cliicf  :  — 

J  remeailwr  [lie  sayb]  your  father  coming 
nj^Mx  me  tishiii;^  in  Ihp  fJarrj'.  J  fell  afraid 
le»t  h«  Rhoul<I  Iw  angry.  buL  he  Hoon  put 
mo  at  ease.  lie  aakwl  a  while  of  my  roil 
III!  he  wouhl  try  his  luck.  He  ratight  u 
large  troitl,  and  wit,li  a  kindly  smile  liade 
me  take  it  home  to  i:iy  snpi>er,  and  added, 
"  Tell  yonr  mother  Glengarry  sent  it.'^ 
To  MiM  MA('IMl^KLl.  of  Gleiigojry. 

Kmout's  Land, CnuRCH  Siiiket, 

BitoniMTV  Fkhuv,  May  mh,  '92. 

>V1ien  your  father  was  n^lnrnhig  home- 
ward from  deer-hunting,  I  reiuomber  very 
well  iu  passing  my  father's  ilo(»r  he  uonhl 
pull  up  his  horse,  and  stop  his  hunlei-s,  and 
call  my  mother  and  hII  her  ohildren  to  the 
door,  and  mother  and  family  were  iimde  to 
pariabe  of  and  drink  healths  rwirid,  your 
failiPr  good-humorudly  leMfng  us  that  "  Our 
Wwnh  w*Me  longer  than  our  beards."  The 
eblldren  were  siTved  with  bn-ad  and  eheese, 
ami  nothlnj;  delighted  ihem  so  much  as  to 
(M^e  Glengarry  coming  hmne  and  liis  fol- 
lowers from  deer-stalking.  My  father's 
house  was  at  the  back  of  the  gardens  ni-ar 
the  old  eastle.  We  iiseil  to  see  you  all 
passing  every  morning  with  Miss  Drysdale, 
your  governess.  I  think  that  I  can  si  ill 
see  In  my  mind's  eye  Glengarry  passing  in 
full  Highland  costume.  He  had  a  grand, 
stately  step,  ami  a  fine,  manly  hearing,  and 
always  had  a  kindly  joke  with  any  of  my 
brothers  and  myself  when  he  liappened  to 
meet  us. 

When  George  TV.  visited  Eilinburgh 
Glengarry  presented  the  following  gentle- 
men lo  the  king  —  Macdomdd,  jnn.,  of 
Dalneas,  Macdoiu-II  of  Uarrisdale,  Macdon- 
ell,  JShian,  and  otiier  gentlemen  of  the 
name  of  Macdonell,  officers  In  Ihe  anuy. 
At  banquet  given  by  the  lord  provost  and 
tnaglati-at^s  in  honor  to  the  king,  Glengarry 
made  a  warm  speech  extolling  the  virtues 
and  patriotism  of  one  who  had  been  l)ic 
patron  of  his  early  life,  tlien  gave,  "To  llie 
memory  of  Henrj-.  Lord  Melville."  T  fin*! 
that  Miss  Uonaldson  Macdonell  of  r;ien- 
garry  was  presented  to  tbe  king  by  Iut 
mother,   and    Miss    Alplna    Miicdonel]    of 


Glengarry  also.  I  will  send  other  Uoca- 
ments  soon.  Many  thanks  for  portrait  I 
esteem  highly.  I  have  the  lionor,  madam, 
lo  be  your  humble  servant. 

William  Koiikktson. 

GlengiM-ry  was  present  at  Ihu  t-orona- 
lion  of  CJc'orgc  IV.,  fitid  ihe  advenlure 
which  there  befell  hhn  liaa  beou  mnus- 
ingly  relalcil  by  thiU  diverUng  aud 
now  not  sufncienllv  knowu  novelist, 
(Jail:  — 


•*  Tlio  Iiwi  "t  Vlie  olilefs  wm  Oleiigarry,  juiil  tlie 
^1  Of  Um  lainli  was  M'Mab."    (QMlle  Prnverb.) 


The  flral  part  of  the  ban.iuet,  being  ended, 
the  sound  of  an  encouraging  trumpet  was 
beard,  and  in  came  tin:  champion  on  horse- 
back, iu  warlike  api>arel  of  p<»lished  armor, 
having  on  bis  right  band  tbe  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  on  Ids  left  tbe  deputy  of 
the  Earl  Marischal.  But  it  does  not  accord 
with  the  humility  of  my  private  pen  to 
expatiate  on  such  high  concerns  of  chiv- 
alry ;  and  T  was  besides  just  tormented  tbe 
\vhol(^  time  by  Mrs,  IVingle  speering  the 
mejining  of  everything,  and  demonstrating 
her  surprise  that  the  Duke  of  WeHington 
coiilil  .Hubndt  to  act  such  a  playactor's  part, 
neally,  it  U  a  great  vexation  to  have  lo  do 
with  rilluT  njen  or  women  of  such  unicorn 
nnmls  as  Mrs.  Pringle'e.,  where  there  is 
anything  of  a  complexlly  of  sense  as  there 
is  in  that  type  and  Image  of  tbe  old  oonten- 
Itons  limes  of  the  monarchy,  shown  foitli 
in  Ihe  n?»urn!elion  of  a  champion  in  a  coat 
of  jnail,  challenging  lo  single  condjal. 

In  this  jnncture  of  tlie  ploy  we  were  put 
lo  a  dreadful  amaxement  by  a  lady  of  an 
Irish  slock,  as  I  hejinl,  taking  it  Into  her 
head  to  bo  most  awfully  terridcd  at  tLe 
sight  of  a  nigldand  gentleman  In  Jiis  kilt, 
and  holding  his  pistol  in  his  hand.  The 
gtMilIeinun  wa*  Glengarry,  tlmn  whom,  as 
is  well  known,  there  is  not  nowadays  a 
chieftain  of  a  more  truly  Highland  spirit. 
Indeed  it  may  almost  be  said  of  him.  as  I 
have  rcHiJ  In  a  book  It  was  saiil  of  one 
Itnitns,  the  ancient  Koman,  that  he  is  one 
of  the  last  of  the  Chieftains,  none  caring 
nion»  for  the  hardy  nmuntaln  race,  or  en- 
couraging by  his  example  the  love  of  hill 
and  heather.  Well,  what  doc-s  the  lerrifled 
madam  do  but  set  up  a  plastic  to  disarm 
Clengarry,  Ihlnking  that  lie  was  going  to 
shoot  the  king,  and  put  to  death  all  the 
bhiod-royal  of  the  (inelplj  fanillv.  making 
a  eh-an  job  o'  It  for  tJie  bringing"  In  of  the 
.Sniarls  a^'ain.  Then  she  called  to  her  a 
knight  of  the  bath,  and  a  young  man  of 
sleiiiler  nature,  one  of  the  'servitors,  and 
bwie  ihcm  arrest  Glengarry.     It  was  -well 
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for  llicm  that  the  MacOonell  knew  some- 
thing of  courts  ami  the  dues  of  pfJigree, 
and  bridlGii  hhiiself  hi  tins  hobbleshow  ; 
but  ll  was  jusL  a  pk'iure,  and  a  coutrasi  lo 
be  held  in  riiQicnihranct'.  Lo  see  Ihe  proud 
and  bold  son  of  the  mounlain.  the  uobk* 
tliat  a  king  rannoL  make,  for  !i  Is  past  Ihc 
inouarch's  power  lo  bestow  the  honor  of  a 
diii^fraiuHhip  i^vi^n  on  iht!  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, as  all  Lnii^  nigliliindcrs  well  know, — 
1  say,  it  was  a  slinw  to  Sfi*  hiiu,  the  liun  of 
the  rock,  suhniiLlin^  hhudelf  riiluily  as  a 
iamb  to  those  ''silken  sons  of  liiilt!;  luen/* 
anti  the  wliole  tol  of  tiie  treason  proving 
but  a  lady's  itystoric. 

In  fui-lhor  explauatioo  of  this  epi- 
sode, we  may  reproducu  the  leiler  wiiL- 
len  by  Glengarry  hiiu'^elf  in  answer  Lo 
a  para^jnipli  in  the  Times  licatlud  '^  A 
Mysterious  Circumslnnce,"  only  udil- 
iu^  Unit  when  the  news  readied  Edin- 
burgh every  one  know  it  eowld  only 
refer  to  Glengarry  ;  l)uL  a  Hii^hliaKh-r, 
on  hourinjJT  Ihat  llie  ofTcutliiu;  pinlid 
had  been  found  nnprinied,  exchiimed, 
*•  IJy  Got  !  it  iouldna  be  Glengarry,  for 
Bhc'a  aye  Ioik1u<I  !  •'  This  ts  Glen-jar- 
ry's  letter :  — 

•* Sill,  — The  alarm  expressed  by  a 
lady  on  seeing  mc  in  Westminster  llall 
oil  the  day  of  iiis  Majesty's  coronation, 
anil  the  publit*ily  which  her  ladyshiji 
judj;ed  it  becoming  to  give  to  tliaL  ex- 
jiressiiMi  of  niarni  by  moans  of  your 
paper,  I  should  liave  treated  with  Ihe 
indifTcruuce  due  to  such  mot:k  heroics 
ill  one  of  the  fair  sex,  but  tliftt  it  has 
been  copied  into  other  ]>iipers  with 
commenls  and  adiiilions  which  seemed 
to  nic  to  reflect  both  upon  my  conduct 
ami  upoa  the  Highland  character.  1 
inisl,  therefore,  to  your  sense  of  jus- 
tice for  giving  to  tlie  public  the  real 
history  of  the  "mysterious  cimutu- 
Btance,"  as  it  is  tenned.  I  had  the 
honor  of  a  royal  duke's  ticket  for  my 
daughter  and  myself  lo  see  his  Majesty 
crowned,  {\\\*\  I  dressed  upon  that  mag' 
niUceiil  and  stdemn  occasion  in  the  full 
costume  of  a  Highland  chief,  including, 
of  course,  a  brace  of  pistols.  I  huit 
Imvcllcd  aliouL  six  hundred  miles  for 
that  jmrptwe  ;  and  in  that  very  dress, 
with  both  pistols  mounted,  I  had  the 
honor  to  kiss  my  sovereign's   baud  at 


the  levee  of  Wednesday  last,  the  doth. 
Finding  one  of  our  seatis  in  the  hall 
occupied  l>y  a  lady  ux\  our  i*elurn  to  the 
lower  gallery  (wlience  I  had  led  my 
daugliLev  down  for  refretshmeuta),  I, 
upon  rciilucing  her  in  her  former  attua- 
li«»n,  stepped  two  or  three  rows  further 
back,  and  was  thus  deprived  of  a  view 
of  the  mounted  nol>lemun  by  the  anx- 
iety of  the  ladies,  which  induced  llieui 
lo  staml  up  ah  Uu;  horsemen  Dnli-ri-d  ; 
wUereupoD  1  moved  nearer  the  upper 
end  of  the  gallery,  and  hud  thereby  a 
full  view  of  his  Majesty  find  the  royal 
dukes  upon  bin  ri^ht  hand.  I  had  been 
standing  in  this  position  fur  some  time, 
with  one  ttf  Lhu  [liliisters  in  Ihe  fold  of 
my  right  ann,anil  my  breast  pistol  in 
that  baud  pointing  down  to  the  seat 
Hour  on  which  I  stood,  wlieii  the  cham- 
piou  entered,  by  which  means  1  hung 
my  body  forward  in  anything  but 
'seemingly  us  if  going  to  present  il' 
—  in  fact,  I  had  taken  it  into  my  band 
in  order  to  relieve  my  chest  from  the 
pressure  of  its  weight,  after  having 
worn  it  slung  till  then  from  four 
o'clock.  It  wiLS  at  tlii^  instant  that  a 
lady  within  a  short  distance  exclaimed, 
'  (*  Lord,  O  Tiord,  there  is  a  gentleman 
with  a  pislnl  I  '  To  which  I  answered, 
*  The  pistol  will  do  you  no  harm,  ma- 
dame.'  Hut  a  second  time  she  cried 
out,  •  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  there  is  a  gentle- 
man with  a  pistol  ! '  This  last  I  an- 
swered by  assuring  her  that  the  pistol 
was  not  loaded,  but  that  I  would  in- 
stantly retire  to  my  phice,  since  il 
seemed  to  give  Iier  uneasiness  ;  and  I 
was  accortlingly  preparing  to  do  so 
when  accosted  by  a  young  knight- 
errant  and  closely  followed  by  two 
others,  likewise  in  plain  clothes,  one  of 
whom  —the  lirst  who  began  to  mob  mo 
(for  it  merits  no  other  term)  —  laid  his 
hand  on  my  pistol,  still  gnisped  uuder 
a  loose  glove  in  my  right  hand  ;  and 
observing  Ihe  nnmbers  to  increase  on 
his  side,  he  asked  me  to  deliver  biin  the 
pistol.  Need  I  say  that,  as  a  Highland 
chief,  I  refused  his  demand  with  con- 
tempt 7  The  second  gcntlemau  Ihea 
urged  his  friend's  suit,  but  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  A  Kniirht  of  the  Grnnd 
Cross  was  then  introduced  with  all  duo 
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honors,  by  the  name  of  Sir  Churies, 
iiito  this  prcll^'  conlcuLion  ;  ami  l»c  also 
desired  nie  lo  give  up  ni}"  pislol  to  that 
genllcmnu,  wliii:h  1  fliUly  refused,  buL 
ndUcd  thai,  iindcrslainrin^  him,  by  liis 
tlresa,  e(c,,lo  bo  a  Knight  of  llic  Gniml 
Cross,  ho  niitfht  have  it,  if  he  chosi?» 
with  nil  its  responsibiliLy,  for,. as  1  hml 
already  said,  Mt  was  not  loaded,  and 
pistols  were  a  part  of  my  uatioiml 
garb  in  full  dress,'  Again  Sir  Charles 
desired  me  to  *  give  it  timt  gcnllcman.' 
Kut  ray  answer  was,  '  No,  Sir  Charles  ; 
you,  as  a  soldier,  may  have  it,  as  the 
honor  of  an  otficer  and  a  man  of  family 
will  bo  safe  iu  your  hands  ;  but  pttsi- 
livcly  no  other  shall — so  take  it  or 
leave  it,  as  you  please.'  Sir  Charles, 
after  the  convcrsatibn  referred  lo,  look 
possession  of  that  pistol  —  tlie  other 
being  always  woru  by  me  in  its  place  ; 
and  the  Knight  Grand  Cross,  liaving 
first  declined  my  turning  up  the  pan  lo 
sliow  there  was  no  powder  in  it,  I  told 
him  that  I  had  a  daughter  under  my 
protection  in  the  hall,  and  conse- 
quently proceeded  in  that  direction  on 
bis  signifying  a  wish  that  1  sliouhl 
retire,  adding,  *  I  have  worn  tliis  diess 
el  several  Continental  Courts,  and  il 
never  was  insulted  before.'  I  begged 
the  favor  of  his  curd  (which  lie  had  not 
upon  him),  at  the  same  time  giving 
him  my  name  and  tlic  hotel  where  1 
lodged,  expressing  an  expectation  to 
see  him.  Sir  Charles  at  this  time 
begged  that  1  would  move  forward,  and 
I  begged  of  him  to  proceed  in  that  di- 
rection and  that  I  would  follow.  This 
be  did  a  short  way,  and  then  Ijalting, 
requested  that  I  wouhl  walk  Orst.  I 
aaid  I  had  no  objections,  if  lie  follnwod. 
However,  ho  and  the  squire  remained  a 
little  behind,  probably  to  examine  Lho 
pistol  I  had  lent  Sir  Charles,  which  the 
latter  shortly  came  up  with  anil  re- 
stored. Meantime,  Sir  Charles  must 
recollect  that  I  spoke  again  to  liim,  and 
that  I  mentioned  the  name  of  a  near 
connection  of  mine  well  known  in  com- 
mand of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  As 
neither  of  these  gentlemen  have  calletl 
on  mo  since,  T  presume  that  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  blunder  wna  not  upon 
my  side,  and  that   my  conduct  would 


benriLself  through.  The  conclusion  tif 
tlic  day  went  off  very  pleasantly  ;  and 
when  satiated  therewith,  mv  daughter 
and  I  drove  ttff  amid^it  many  marks  of 
civility  and  condescension  even  from 
strangei*s,  as  well  as  from  our  own 
countrymen  and  acquaintances  in  the 
hii^hest  rank. 

••This,  sir,  is  the  whole  story  of  the 
nb>4urd  and  ridiculous  alarm.  Pistols 
are  as  essential  lo  the  Highland  cour- 
tier's dress  ns  a  sword  to  the  English 
courtier's,  the  Frenchman,  or  the  Ger- 
man ;  and  those  used  by  me  on  such 
occiisioiis  are  as  unstained  with  powdov 
as  any  courtier's  sword  with  !>1(kmL 

''  With  respett  to  the  wild  faiUzisy 
that  haunted  Latly  A.'s  brain  of  danger 
to  hia  Majesty,  I  may  bo  permitted  to 
say  that  George  lA'.  has  not  in  his  do- 
minions more  faithful  Huljjects  than  the 
HIgiilandcrs  ;  and  that  not  an  individ- 
ual witnessed  his  Majesty's  coronation 
who  would  more  cheerfully  and  ardently 
shed  his  heart's  blood  for  him  than 
your  humble  servant, 

'■'  Ard-Flath  SiOL-CnuiNN 
Mac  Mfiic-Alastair." 

AVhich  may  be  Anglifled,  "  Colonel 
Raualdeou  Macdonell  of  Glengarry  and 
Clanronald." 

Glengarry  bore  no  grudge  for  the  in- 
sult offered  to  his  national  garb,  and 
when  George  IV.  visited  Edinburgh, 
the  chief  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  festivities  of  welcome.  An  eye- 
witness writes  to  Miss  Macdonell  :  — 

There  were  with  yom*  father  on  the  occa- 
sion of  George  iV.'s  visit  lo  Edinburgh 
about  twoh'c  gentlemen  who  acted  as  offi- 
cers, and  these  were  headed  by  his  own 
brother,  of  Waterloo  fame.  The  High- 
landers were  remarkable  as  tall,  stalwart, 
liaiulsome  men,  fit  for  any  emergency,  and 
the  whole  retinue  was  much  admired. 
When  the  king  landed  and  was  seated  In 
his  carriage,  (rlengarry  burst  through  all 
opposition,  and  placed  himself  alongside, 
and  bade  the  king  "Welcome  lo  Scot- 
land ; "  the  king  rose  and  courteously 
thanked  him.  At  a  banquet  given  In  honor 
of  ihe  king,  your  father  made  an  animated 
speech,  and  told  the  king  tliat  he  tiad  no 
soldiers  more  loyal  and  brave  than  the 
Hl-jhlanders,  who  at  all  limes  might  be 
trusted   to  give  a  good  account  of    their 
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enemies.  Tlie  king  was  so  tldightod  with 
the  display  of  sturdy  dansiuen,  tliiit  he 
»l)pfared  aumng  tUeiii  ht  full  Highland 
costume. 

The  Courant  of  Au^juaL  24, 1823,  h:is 
thu  fulluwiug  uoUce  of  Glengarry  and 
liis  tncii  :  — 

Glengarry  lta!»  a  small  b^t  select  follow- 
hig  uf  twtflve  of  Ids  house,  uuioiig  wlioiii 
we  uoUcod  llie  gallanl  Colonvl  Mueduuell, 
brotUor  of  the  chief,  and  fnuioas  fur  his 
aohievumuiiU  al  Iho  defence  of  Ilougoiaunt, 
wiiere,  assisted  by  only  a  sergeant  of  the 
Guards,  he  slew  or  drove  back  six  l-'rench 
givnudiem  who  had  forced  llndr  wny  intu 
the  courtyard  ;  also  we  saw  Uarrisdale, 
Soolthouse,  Major  Macdouell.  luid  others  of 
this  ancient  line.  Each  had  u  gillie  in  ul- 
Lcndancc^lall,  rawbone,  swarthy  fellows, 
who.  besides  ihe  swori  and  target,  carried 
guua  of  portentous  leuglli.  We  believe 
they  wcit!  chiefly  foresters  of  the  chteflalii, 
and  indeed  tlii-y  Ujoked  as  If  they  had  done 
nothini;  all  lli)>]r  lives  but  lived  by  huDlIng 
and  slept  in  the  woo<ls.  To  U^alize  the 
(ncHlng  of  so  many  of  the  elaus,  they  were 
all  9Wi»m  in  to  act  as  gnurda  to  the  lord 
high  c«)iislAble  and  knight  marshal  ;  and 
uolliing  could  be  more  onlcrly  tlian  the 
conduct  of  thivte  military  strangers.  Sir 
Waller  Ncott,  by  universal  consent,  acted 
as  adjulant^geucral  to  these  gallant  luoun- 
taiinrers.  1.  About  .*iO  Ureadalbane  men, 
2.  <.'eUic  Society  under  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
:t.  Stralhtillan  Society  under  Stewart  of 
Anlvoirlicli  and  Graham  of  Airth.  4.  Clan 
Gr«'gor.  ".  ftlengarry's  men.  t\.  00  mcu 
fnnn  Duurobin.  7.  About  iiO  Druuuionds 
Bent  by  Lady  Gwydyr. 

The  ('uledotnttH  Men'Urff  describes 
llie  reception  of  the  kiug  :  — 

The  processhni  halted  in  St.  Bernard's 
Stre*»l,  Leilh,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
king.  Here  it  was  joined  al>out  eleven 
i»'e1ock  by  the  royal  carriage,  which  was 
guanled  hy  the  t^Heugurry  Highlanders,  con- 
siatlng  of  twelve  gentlemen,  with  their 
Tearnaclis,  under  the  comumnd  of  Colonel 
Kunaldson  .Macdonald  of  Glengarry  and 
Clanronald.  These  kept  close  to  (he  i-oyul 
carriage,  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  end 
of  tlir  lower  drawbridge,  until  his  Majesty 
had  entered  it,  after  wliieh  they  occupies! 
the  phici*  apiminted  them  In  the  procession, 
next  to  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers. 

Itosuiiiiuir  Miss  MacdouutPs  vcniini»- 
ccnccs,  we  Ihnl  the  followiug  acoount 
of  the  death  and  funeral  of  Glengarry  : 


It  was  in  1828  my  mother's  yuuni^est 
sister  airived  lu  spend  Iho  winter.  All 
wore  to  be  ixt  home,  except  my  brothtjr, 
ntlendinjj  the  Edinburgh  Uciiver:*iLy, 
and  my  two  older  sisters,  who  were  lo 
spend  tho  wintor  hi  Ediiiburgli.  I'apn 
blurted  with  them  on  the  llUli  January, 
iiiteiidiii*{  to  reluru  from  P!diiitnii-gli 
laiuiieir  in  about  three  weekn.  Tlicy 
joiucd  the  sLeanier  at  l^iggau,  about 
Lliree  miles  oflf,  luul  Kpeiit  the  night  nt 
Corpaeh.  There  was  a  frightful  storm 
iit  Glengarry  on  the  ITUj.  Maiuma  \vii» 
ill  and  auxiuus  ;  viirious  of  the  !*ervuulij 
luid  oui'selves  had  (h'eunn^d  bad  drcum!<. 
Uut  aii  old  woman  hnde  one  of  u» 
tell  mamma  not  to  be  frightened,  :is 
the  steamer  would  never  leave  Corparh 
ill  such  a  gale.  Unfortunately,  Hi*- 
Hteaujer  Imd  left  before  the  gale  came 
<ni,  and  was  wrecked  at  Covan  farm. 
All  Ihe  people  got  out  ou  the  rocks  ;  in 
leaping  from  the  steamer  papa  knocked 
hi»  head  on  the  rock,  hut  It  wqa  bound 
up  with  various  cotton  neckties,  then 
used  by  gemlenien,  and  nothing  Borious 
was  expeclcd.  TJiey  were  received  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  at  Invei-seadell.  One 
uf  my  sisters  wrote  to  tell  mamma  thai 
they  were  all  safe.  Afler  they  were  iu 
bed  my  sisters  wci-e  roused.  My  father 
had  taken  brain  fever,  and  expired  thai 
night. 

Uu  lUo  IStU  the  di-sl  letter  reached 
Invergarry,  only  a  few  hours  before  Ihe 
second,  with  the  last  sad  news.  Tho 
house  was  now  Dlletl  with  conHlcrna- 
Lion.  Mamma  naw  from  her  windowH 
many  people  passing  who  wouhl  not 
mUurally  be  about  the  house.  On  hear- 
ing thai  both  tho  carriage  and  tite  barge 
were  to  be  sent  for  oui'  party,  she  sent 
to  u»k  the  factor  why  the  barge  was  lo 
go.  We  could  not  liud  tho  factor;  hu 
had  hidden  liimself.  No  lime  had  lu 
be  lost  now.  Mamma  wus  told  iu  such 
an  abrupt  niauuer  IhaL  it  was  months 
before  3  he  recovered  it;  our  !^ov€mo»s 
told  us  :uH  abruptly.  Next  di»y  the  car- 
riage arrived  with  our  two  elder  siaten*. 
and  the  same  evening  the  Imi'gc  with 
our  father's  body.  A  day  or  two  hitei* 
my  brother  arrived  from  Edinburgh. 

There  were  no  telegraphs  in  those 
days,  aud  people  from  so  many  {>arts  ot 
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the  Highhinda  liatl  to  be  invitetl  llmt 
the  funeral  cuulil  udI  be  lilt  Ibe  Isl 
February.  It  was  wouderful  wbat 
ni&uimiidid,  iu  spite  ol'  bcr  weukuea:^ ; 
all  bad  tu  be  nrraujL^cd  —  where  the  xwaxx 
from  Lbe  various  dijiti-icts  were  lo  walk, 
so  as  to  pfeveut  any  quanuls  ov  light- 
ing. 1  ivnienibei*  the  !ti»-^t;  quaulily  tif 
cheese  wbich  was  procured  from  two 
farms  at  a  considerable  diMtanco,  a.s 
food ,  cheese ,  oatcake s ,  nod  whiskey 
had  to  be  provided  for  about  one  thou- 
sand common  men.  A  cook  carne  from 
Inverness  to  prepare  food  for  more 
Uuiu  lifly  gentlemen  in  some  part  of 
the  ofliccs  iu  the  scjuare. 

Aud  truly  the  funeral  was  a  consider- 
able one.  Hosts  of  men  gathered  on 
ibe  lawn,  to  whom  cheese  cut  iu  squari-s 
and  oatcakes  were  baudetl  round  in 
hampei-s,  followed  by  a  man  with  bot- 
tles of  whiskey  and  a  glass^  during 
which  time  some  rain  fell,  but  not 
much,  fortunately,  as  no  shelter  could 
have  been  found  for  such  a  number. 
At  last  the  funeral  started  ;  no  hearse 
or  carriaj^es  of  any  sort  were  at  it. 
The  coftln  waw  tarried  on  nien's  shoul- 
ders—  the  pipi-^r  playing  in  front;  our 
only  brother,  in  full  Highland  4lress, 
Ids  arm  covered  with  crape,  at  the 
head  ;  papa*8  only  brother,  Sh-  Janiea, 
in  plain  elothes,  at  the  foot  ;  mamma's 
two  brothers,  Ixjrd  Medwyti  and  Uncle 
George,  Charles  Stuart  Hay,  and  oth- 
ers, at  lliu  s)<les.  Mamma  hud  giveJi 
strict  orders  that  no  \vliiskey  was  Lo  be 
oflfercd  till  after  the  body  was  uuder 
ground. 

About  the  21st  Mn}^  we  all  set  out  for 
Edinburgh.  As  on  all  former  occa- 
sions, the  carriages  were  quite  full. 
At  the  lop  of  Corriedcuna  we  all  ijoi 
out  aud  hnd  ^ome  sort  of  hnich  beside 
a  well  which  formerly  had  no  name. 
Mamma  was  prevailetl  upon  to  break  a 
bottle  of  wliiskcy  into  it  aud  to  name  It 
The  liJidy's  Well  ;  and  ever  since  it 
has  been  called  Tobar-ua-Hcudeen. 
Mcrchlstou  Casllo  was  nnw  to  be  our 
home,  certainly  a  weli-chamm  home  for 
such  wild  creatures  as  we  were.  The 
old  castle  consisted  of  two  or  three 
rooms  on  each  of  five  floors,  with  a 
turrct-stuir  from  top  to  bottom.     It  be- 


longed lo  Lord  Napier.  The  louk<.tuL 
room  at  the  top  was  locked  aud  sealed  ; 
but  there  were  battlements  so  that  we 
could  play  and  run  about  ou  them  us 
much  us  we  liked.  On  those  battle- 
nieuis  we  might  siug  our  Gaelic  aud 
Jacobite  songs  as  much  and  as  loud  as 
we  liked.  Our  acluiolnnim  wan  the  old 
hall  on  the  second  floi.)r  of  the  cnstle. 
Many  Lhings  surprised  us.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  had  ever  seen  an  ordinary 
pump  in  our  lives  ;  anyhow,  we  de- 
Hgbied  in  pumping  —  it  was  exercise  — 
and  were  amazed  when  the  laundiy 
maid  tuUl  us  we  should  uot  waste  the 
water.  **  Waste  water  !  ■•*  We  had 
never  heard  of  auch  a  thing,  accus- 
tomed to  Loch  Oicb  in  front,  and  the 
river  Garry  at  the  back  of  the  liouae. 
We  soon  thought  the  continement  of 
Edinburgh  rjuite  dreadful,  aud  begau 
lo  wonder  how  long  it  w»mld  lake  us  to 
walk  or  run  mvnie  three  hundred  miles 
back  to  Glengarry  Uirain.  So  we  meas- 
ure<l  how  often  round  the  battlements 
would  make  one  mile,  and  each  of  us 
rau  so  many  miles  a  i\vi.^. 


FiU*  Glengarry  Sir  Waller  Scott  wrote 
the  following  Ijimienl.  It  has  been  iu 
possession  of  the  family  ever  since.* 

OLENOAimv'S    DEATU-HONO. 

Land  of  tlie  Gtu-I,  thy  glory  has  tluwn  ! 

Fur  the  star  of  the  North  from  its  orbit  Is 
thrown  ; 

Dark,  dark  is  thy  sorrow,  anil  tiopeless  thy 
pain. 

For  no  star  e'er  shall  beam  with  its  lustra 
again, 
Glengarry  —  Glengarry   is    gone  eyex- 

luore, 
Glengarry  —  Glengarry  we'll  ever  de- 
plore. 

O  loll  of  the  warrior  who  never  did  yield. 
U  tell  of  the  chief  who  was  falchion  and 
shield, 

>  MIm  Ma&lonell  iATll«e:  — 

-  M AViti  Ba.vk.  [(iiriirj}AV.  mh  April,  lauO. 

"  Sty  fiitliontiwl  in  Jmiuary.  1828.  aiu!  niyraoth^r 
CJuiH!  to  Mur<r)iistoii  Ciistli*,  EdiiitmrHli,  wUerd  nbe 
llTttI  ln»ii  AUy,  IKW.  tu  M»y.  1S3().  It  vru  there  I 
nrst  fMw  tlifi  '  Oeath'Sonf;/  nnil  wiui  toM  by  motlier 
tbat  Sir  Wttlt«r  Scott  liiu]  \rrlti«n  it  and  Miit  it  tu 
her.  I  believo  ehe  got  it  Botm  iifter  we  All  eaine 
liotitli  111  Mar,  ItrjH.nml  It  liiu  always  ti«ea  in  what- 
ever tiousvs  vfv  lived  ever  ftiuce." 
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O  Lkixik  of  tb«  patriot,  most,  anient  and 

kind  ; 
Then  sigh  for  Glengarry  in  whom  all  wore 

joined. 

The  chieftains  may  gather  —  the  com- 
batants call, 

One  champion  is  absent — that  champion 
was  all  ; 

The  bright  eye  of  genius  and  valor  may 
flame, 

Bat  who  now  shall  light  it  to  honor  and 
fame. 

See   lh(>    light    bark    how    toss'd !    she's 

wrecke<l  on  tlie  wave ! 
See  dauntless   (ilengarry  on  the  verge  of 

the  grave  ! 
See  his  leap  —  see  that  gash,  and  that  eye 

now  so  dim  I 
And  thy  heart  must  be  steerd,  if  It  bleed 

not  for  him. 

Arise   thou  young  branch  of  so   noble  a 

stem, 
Obscurity  marks  not  the  worth  of  a  gem  ; 

0  hear  the  last  wish  of  thy  father  for  Lhee  : 
"  Be  all  to  thy  country,  Glengarry  should 

be." 

Why  sounds  the  loud  pibroch,  why  tolls  the 
death  bell. 

Why  crowd  our  bold  clansmen  to  Garry's 
green  vale  ? 

'TU  to  mourn  for  their  chief — for  Glen- 
garry the  brave. 

*Ti8  to  tell  that  a  hero  is  laid  In  his  grave. 

0 1  heard  ye  that  authem,  slow,  pealing  on 

high! 
The  shades  of  the  valiant  are  coma  from 

the  sky. 
And  the  Gcnll  of  Gaeldoch  are  first  In  the 

throng, 
O  list  to  the  theme  of  their  aerial  song. 

It*s  "welcome  Glengarry,  thy  clansmen's 

fast  friend." 
It's  '*  welcome  to  joys  that  shall  ne'er  have 

an  end. 
The  halls  of  great  Odlu  are  open  to  thee, 
O    welcome    Glengarry,    the   gallant   and 

free." 


FroTn  The  Gornlilll  Magazine. 
THE  MAN  IS  THE  GREKK  TURBAN, 

I. 

I  AM  afraid  tliat  the  motives  which 
Induced  me  to  go  every  year  and  stiiy  u 
fortnight  with  my  uncle  and  aunt  Hug- 


gleton  wcro  mixed.  My  mother  had 
nothing  in  commoit  with  her  sister,  and 
na  she  early  discerned  that  the  visits 
were  not  congenial  she  never  pressed 
them  upon  me.  It  nmst  have  been  ray 
father,  who  had  vague  idvaa  of  some 
remote  testamentary  advantage,  who 
L'cminded  me  tliaL  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  in  touch  with  Uncle  Simcou  ;  and 
peiliapM  it  was  the  hope  of  mecliUK  my 
cousin  Rlioda  wlntli  rernlered  me  more 
complinuL  in  this  ca.s«  than  I  oflen  was 
tu  such  prudent  sngg^esttoiis.  Our  part 
of  the  family  had  live(f  abroad  for 
years,  aud  tlic  home-keeping  branch 
looked  askance  on  us.  My  father  in 
tiis  early  years  had  been  a  pupil  of  Gib- 
son, but  after  producing  one  or  two 
striking  models  (one  of  an  Orestes  I 
shall  never  forget),  he  grew  tired  of 
the  steady  labor  required  by  his  profes- 
sion, and  only  worked  when  he  liked. 
He  never  liked  to  work  long  together, 
and  at  last  ceased  to  work  at  all.  Then 
lie  took  up  painting.  Then  he  wrote 
art  criticisms  for  an  Italian  newspaper. 
In  fact,  he  and  all  of  ii.s  were  Bohe- 
mians. We  had  liard  times  often,  for 
we  never  had  much  money.  Suddenly, 
however,  one  of  the  many  friends  to 
whom  my  father  had  shown  kindness 
died,  and  left  us  a  few  thousand 
poimds  on  condition  we  took  his  name, 
whicli  was  Winstanley. 

Then  we  came  to  England,  and  we 
had  been  living  in  a  delightful  old 
house  in  South  Devon  for  about  live 
years  when  my  story  begins.  On 
arriving  at  homo  we  were  all  invited 
to  Mudworth  Hall,  but  we  suited  our 
English  relatives  so  ill  that  the  experi- 
ment of  a  visit  in  force  was  not  made 
again.  My  father,  however,  who  since 
his  unexpected  windfall  had  learned 
the  pleasantness  of  being  easy  about 
money  matters,  considered  it  his  duty, 
as  I  say,  to  follow  the  Quaker  pre- 
cept and  "go  where  money  was," 
vicariously,  in  my  person,  for  a  fort- 
night every  July.  The  reason  of  our 
dislike  of  the  Hugglctons  was  obvious. 
They  were  all  of  the  strictest  sect  of 
the  Pharisee*.  They  were  Sabbatafi- 
ans,  Milleuariana,  Predcstinarians,  and 
everything  they  could   be  which  was 
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eccentric  and  repellent  lo  people  wlm 
had  led  lliu  free,  art-iuving  life  lo 
wliicli  we  had  been  accuslomed.  They 
aUended  and  supported  \\.  UUJe  chnpel 
of  ease  compared  with  which,  1  aiu 
sure,  the  Little  Ease  in  Uie  Tower  was 
*'  a  feiiatful  presence  lull  of  light." 
Here  the  incutiihent,  the  iicv.  Gudiiliah 
TexLor,  preached  twice  every  .Sunday 
and  once  everj'  Wcdnoaday  on  viaU 
and  trumpets,  and  the  Utile  hum,  and 
Gog  and  Mai^o;^,  and  Armageddon,  and 
the  number  of  t!)e  Benat.  At  h'asL, 
when  I  atleudeil  his  ministry  thiH 
course  on  prophecy  waa  in  full  blast, 
and  Uncle  Simoon  diahed  up  Iho  most 
hopelessly  Illogical  and  imposHihIe  of 
his  pa9lor'«  expositions  at  family 
prayer  niorniu;^  and  evening.  The 
whole  household  lived  in  mortal  anLni^- 
onism  to  the  vtcar  of  the  parish  —  a 
scholarly  and  charming  old  man,  to 
whose  church  I  once  succeeded  in  in- 
veigling my  cousin  Rhixla,  for  wliicli 
trespass  I  was  duly  prayed  for  by  my 
uncle  and  preached  at  by  his  Invite. 

For  four  years  I  had  Hueeeciled  In 
ending  my  visit  llie  week  before  the 
great  local  missionary  function  took 
place,  but  on  this  fifth  visit,  either  I 
was  later  than  usual,  or  the  nieeliug 
waa  earlier  than  usual.  At  alt  events, 
before  I  had  been  in  the  house  twelve 
hours  I  learned  that  the  dreaded  gath- 
ering waa  appointed  for  the  following 
Monday,  and  that  souielliing  was  to 
distinguish  this  piiiiJL-ular  occimion 
from  all  former  meeliiigs  »t  the  Hall. 
Placards,  leaflets,  tracts  met  you  every- 
where, and  on  all  of  them  was  the  visi- 
ble presentment  or  name  of  the  speaker 
\\\\o  would  accompany  the  deputation 
fnMn  Ihe  parent  society,  and  who 
would  relate  his  experience  and  de- 
scribe his  persecutions,  flif^t  at  a  draw- 
ing-room meeting,  and  then,  secondly, 
in  the  evening  at  the  schoolhonse  of 
the  chapel  of  ease.  I  have  tlie  por- 
traits of  the  man  in  my  mind*s  eye  as 
I  write,  and  I  have  the  face  of  ihe 
original  still  more  vividly  impressed 
on  my  recollection.  His  name,  which 
wna  variously  pronounced  and  accented 
by  my  uncle,  the  incumbent,  and  the 


I  deputation  aforesaid,  was  the  Sheikh 
I  Ajisad-el-Deen  ;  but  under  this  name, 
I  between  inverted  comnnw,  was  written 
"The  Man  in  the  Green  Turban,"  that 
being  regarded,  no  doubt,  as  a  striking 
and  sensational  designation,  and  being 
believed  by  luany  of  his  admirers  to  be 
the  translation  of  his  name,  which  it 
was  not.  "It  is  no  doubt  providen- 
tial," wild  my  uncle  at  breakfast,  **  that 
you  should  be  in  time  for  our  local 
meeting  this  year,  as  we  expect  an 
arrival  of  no  ordinarj'  —  nay,  1  may  say 
of  extraordinary  —  interest.  We  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  hearing  from  hia 
own  lips  the  narrative  of  the  suffering* 
nnd  Inirflshlps  lo  which  that  zealous 
confessor  of  Ihe  faith,  known  as  'The 
Man  in  Llie  Green  Turban,*  hivs  been 
subjected  by  his  heni^hied  and  fanat- 
ical countrymen.  1  deem  it  a  mat* 
ter " 

Uncle  Simeon  was  giving  us  what  I 
profanely  called  a  dress  rehearsal  of  hia 
intrwluclory  speech,  nnd  was  only  re- 
called to  thu  fact  that  we  were  in  c«» 
mera  by  the  butler  offering  liini  a 
choice  of  ham  and  veal  cutlets.  He 
helped  himself,  and  procoede<l  in  a 
more  colloquial  strain:  — 

*'  I  mean,  we  should  be  thankful  lo 
get  him  down,  as  last  year  thrre  waa  a 
Ihiu  attendance,  and  tlie  suIiscrl[>tions 
have  been  growing  less  lately  in  spile 
of  our  dear  Mr.  Textor's  efforts. 
Rhoda,  you  do  not,  I  fear,  maku  it 
known  at  Sunday  School  that  admis- 
sion to  the  annual  treat  depends  on 
punetuality  in  sending  in  the  money 
boxes.  Uepresont  it  as  a  privilege  to 
contribute  to  spreading  the  Gospel. 
The  pennies  wasted  ntMrs.  Ilanlbake's 
sweet-shop  would  clothe  and  educate 
four  black  eliildren  a  quarter;  I  have 
made  the  calculation  myself." 

*'Ry  what  train  will  the  sheikh  be 
here  ?  "  asked  my  aunt. 

*'  lie  will  be  in  time  for  luncheon. 
He  proposes  to  make  the  TIall  bis  basis 
of  operations,  and  from  hence  to  attsick 
the  upigbboring  parishes,  returning  to 
supper  each  evening," 

'*  Dear  me  I  "  said  my  aunt,  in  a 
lone  which  betrayed  less  exultant  an- 
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licipaliou  uL  llti:  ])i-u:ipuct  ihuu  her 
husbuinl  displayctK  '"  Ul-ju-  me  !  "Will 
lie  wuiiL  UI13  lUiu^^  iturlioulur  Lu  uul  ? 
IJIack  i(ei.|ilc  arc  peculiar  m  iU*.mi' 
lialfils,  and  1  nouM  IclL  Mi's.  .Vojtiit  U 
he  in  likely  lo  prufer  nnylhiiij;." 

"  No,  my  dear.  The  blieikli  has 
lliruwn  awiiy  all  reBlrieliuna  of  Uiat 
ualurc.  (1  will  take  some  kippercit 
saliiiuii,  Jacobs.)  The  irksome  regula- 
tiODS  of  ludian  caste,  and  the  dieUtiy 
pruhibilioMS  of  Mohaiuniedauiiiim  —  re- 
tseiubliug.  alas  I  Loo  closely  Ihe  Leuleii 
observances  of  llie  aposiate  C'hurih  of 
Uonie — all  arc  to  Ihe  enli.u'litt-tiud 
Chrisliait  beggarly  eleniiLiiU,  and  liavti 
been  doubtless  discarded  by  our  colored 
brother " 

''  Is  lie  black,  uncle  ?  *'  said  Hhoda 
iniioeeutly. 

*'  No,  luy  dear,  uo ;  ccriaiuly  not 
black  —  rather  dark,  swarthy,  brouaud 
by  the  sun  of  Araby,  I  hIujuUI  nay  — 
but  we  shall  see  in  y:oi>il  liaie.  We 
must  check  inipatieiici'.  It  is  not,  as 
worldly  people  say,  a  mere  fi>ible.  It 
is  a  fault  —  a  fault  havin;^  the  nature  of 
n  siu,  and  capable  of  developing  into 
it." 

My  uude  said  <;race  and  retired  to 
his  filudy.  I  vani-shed  to  smoke  a  fur- 
tive iu]m  in  the  i>lirubbury,  and  then 
wiia  fortunate  enough  to  luid  Uhoda 
etpiipped  for  a  trip  into  the  villa;;c. 
She  ouf^ht,  1  believe,  to  have  Iiunted 
up  the  parents  whose  chil(h'eu  refused 
lu  subscribe  to  missions  ;  but  sbu  sub- 
mitiiul  io  fort' e  imtjeurc  and  her  love  of 
nature,  and  wandered  with  me  iu  the 
pleasant  bcecli  woods. 

That  raunble  gave  me  au  insight  into 
her  character  which  wa.-*  a  nuw  experi- 
ence. Living,  ns  I  Imd  lived,  mostly 
M'ith  artists  and  journalists,  I  had  never 
htut  an  opporluuity  of  conversing  with 
a  |wrfeelly  simple  and  deuply  enihu- 
siii-siic  woman.  I  had  seoii  011  former 
visits  that  Uncle  Simeou's  artilicial 
tone  graletl  on  licr,  and  she  often 
winced  at  tlie  oild  contn\st  between  his 
unctuous  spiritual  professions  and  vul- 
gar, self-indulgent  habits,  but  I  did  not 
realize  until  our  talk  amidst  the  ]>eeehes 
that  her  religious  beliefs  were  precisely 
the  siuiic  OS  his.    lulinitely  mure  del- 


icule  in  libre  and  relined  iu  expres- 
sion, of  course  ;  but  still,  ductrinally 
and  practically,  she  believed  what  he 
believed,  jly  temiiei-  and  training  «he 
was  a  I'urjtan  maiileii.  It  evidently 
pained  her  tnteiiisely  lo  notice  a  tnice 
of  sareasm  in  my  remarks  about  the 
missionary  meeting.  Tlie  incongru- 
ities and  iuconsiatencies  which  forced 
themselves  upou  her  notice  in  the 
3i)eeches  of  my  uuclu  were  slight  Haws 
in  crystal,  for  uo  Christian  character 
is  complete  ;  but  »  ndssionury  was  the 
hfdiest  and  noblest  of  men.  Xo  one 
ruuld  dedicate  himself  lo  evangelistic 
work  wii-Iiout  a  divine  calling,  and  all 
other  t)rofes3ious  and  oceu[Kitions  were 
SiJrdid  and  selllsh  in  comparison  ivith 
this  one.  It  must  be  roniembeicd  that 
Uhoda  never  read  a  novel,  that  she 
had  no  e<mluct  wiih  any  society  save 
that  at  the  Hall,  and  that  her  »ole  111- 
crature  consisled  of  stories  in  which 
self-devoted  preacliei*3  aud  easily  per- 
suaded negroes  lilled  the  canvas.  He- 
sides,  the  discipline  of  thought,  speech, 
and  aetiu  the  little  circle  she  moved  in 
was  strict  and  vigilant.  Her  compan- 
ions Were  all  pieiisis,  ami  any  jdinise 
that  did  not  come  out  of  the  vocnb- 
ulaiy  was  maiceil  and  reprimandiid  at 
once.  To  uie,  strange  as  it  niay  seem, 
all  this  had  :i  charm,  for  I  felt  that  vvitli 
lier  it  was  thoroughly  real.  I  did  not 
even  ai)prebeud  it  all.  Iler  words  im- 
jilied  ntolives  I  did  not  understand,  aud 
inlluenees  to  which  1  had  never  been 
subject.  .Still,  ns  we  walked  through 
I  ho  Wfxxls,  ankU-deep  in  fern,  uud 
watched  the  sunshine  flash  and  dicker 
thrcaigh  the  leaves  and  the  si'juirrel 
sputtiM*  up  the  beech  stems,  and  lii«- 
tcncd  lo  the  niurnmmns  note  of  the 
wntMl-pigeoii  and  the  tinkle  of  the  rrv- 
ulel  that  hid  itself  coyly  aniougsl  (he 
gniss  and  only  peeped  up  now  aud 
again  to  deepen  Die  emendd  lint  of  Utc 
iM>d,  I  fell  a  sense  of  rest  and  sconrily 
lUuL  was  new  to  me.  1  was  not  look- 
ing at  uU  ihe  beauty  as  a  aketchcr  with 
words  or  i>encil.  1  was  feeling  the 
healthful  breath  that  went  out  of  it  all 
coming  into  my  own  being  and  cleans- 
ing il  and  uplifting  it.  That  hour  iu 
the  green  world  was  one  of  Ihc  dstys 
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most  to  be  renierabereil  iu  luy  queer 
nimbliug  life.  I  luive  often  wondered 
whiU  would  liuvu  happeuod  if  1  bad 
told  ber  then  vvlial  1  wu!s  ft'cUng  ;  but  1 
a(u  not  sjurc  that  I  could  have  ili»n*;  so. 
Indeed,  after-eveutfl  leveakd  niutli  tu 
which  1  was  a  stranyni'  aL  the  tinu!. 
That  day  I  was  not  eunscious  of  any 
feeling  lowuida  Uhoda  deliaite  enough 
lo  bear  pulling  into  woiiU,  oi*  eUe  I 
luid  DO  apt  words  to  c^cpresa  the  feeling 
—  it  was  su  absolutely  vague.  I  do  not 
know  which  «enLence  exjtrcssea  the 
case  most  at-furaLcly.  All  I  know  is, 
thai  tho  niiiibl'j  in  Ihe  sweet  woods  w;i» 
;dl  too  short,  :iiid  thai  we  went  back 
to  the  IlatI  only  juHt  in  time  to  enter 
the  (hning-  room  as  llie  lunchuon- 
hell  stopped  clanging,  an»l  my  undo, 
between  the  depuLatimi  and  Slieikli 
AssiMl-el-Dcen,  was  ehfsing  Iiis  eyes 
piously  for  his  Levite's  uncLuous  grace. 

lie  introduced  me  to  Iitu  guests  in  ii 
curt  sentence,  and  llien,  after  rcniind- 
nig  us  somewhat  enjphatically  uf  our 
inipunclualiiy,  launched  out  into  the 
great  subject  of  Ihe  day  —  llie  assign- 
hicui  of  a[tpropriale  parts  to  himself 
and  his  two  visitors,  lirat  at  llio  (h'aw- 
iug  itMMU  meeting  and  then  at  the  great 
tielil-nii^ht  in  the  sclioolroom.  The 
Uev,  GcdaJiah  was  not  exi>ecU;d  to  ho 
very  prominent  on  Iliese  occa^iiona. 
He  h.ad  at  limt  rcHOiited  being  put  into 
the  background,  but  ^oon  learned  Ihal 
it  was  wiser  to  nubntil,  s«)  he  rrvengetl 
lumsclf  for  lus  temporary  suppres>ion 
by  being  longer^  more  irrelevant,  and 
more  denunciatory  iban  n?*nal  on  the 
ensuing  Sabbatli. 

*'  Our  dear  brotlier  Texlor,"  Uncle 
Simeon  would  sa\ ,  ''  will  be  ^diul  of  a 
rest,  and  ho  perhaps  I,  though  un- 
worthy, will  open  the  proceedings,  in- 
troduce the  speakers,  sum  up  the  results 
of  the  addresses,  and  engage  in  ilic 
tinal  prayer," 

Having  thus  secured  the  Uon^s  share 
of  public  Ldk  to  himself,  he  proceetled 
to  improve  the  deeply  interesting  occa- 
sion by  inquiries  as  to  the  slate  of  Ihe 
work  in  foreign  countries;  to  which 
the  replies  wlmv,  il  wlruck  n)e,  singu- 
larly evasive  and  flabby.  I  mny  not, 
however^    have    done    the    deputation 


justice,  lor  my  nltention  was  bent  oa 

examining  the  Hbuikh.  He  was  a  tail, 
u.irruw-shuulilerud  man,  with  a  dark 
cumplcxiou  and  good  features.  Uia 
eyes  were  piercing,  his  lips  tliick,  |>er- 
haps  aeUiiual,  his  nose  was  delicaluly 
cut.  He  hatl  a  mark  in  the  middle  of 
his  lurt'head,  and  u  silver  earring  .in 
one  of  his  ears.  He  wore  an  iU-mnde 
suit  of  clerical  black  dollies,  but  it  was 
understood  that  hu  would  appear  after 
luncheon  in  native  costume.  Preju* 
diced  as  I  am  against  htm,  I  itcknowl- 
i.'A'j;Q  th:it  be  Iiad  a  beanlifiul  voire  and 
spoke  Kngli^Ii  lluently  ;  Judecd.  I  was 
soon  sulUciently  iuterestG<l  in  him  to  bo 
anxiou«4  to  ascertain  his  real  histoiy  and 
to  get  at  \\\^  actual  antecedents.  The 
memoir  of  him  given  in  the  various 
Lrncls  and  IcalletA  was  occupied  with  ii 
record  of  liis  spiritual  progress  and  px- 
periencea,  concerning  which  I  could 
form  uo  opiuiou. 


I  LEAUNKD  further  particulars  later, 
but  more  by  pulling  casually  drot)ppd 
stalemcnls  together  than  liy  the 
Hpecches  of  ihc  deputation  and  the 
Hhcikh  himself  at  tlio  drawing-room 
meeting.  This  last  was  a  great  stic- 
cess.  Some  forty  or  Ufty  men,  women, 
and  clergymen  were  present.  My  :iunt 
and  Kboda  did  the  hunors  without  fns- 
sitiess,  nud  Uncle  Simeon  was  in  his 
glory.  In  the  glossiest  broadcloth  and 
the  largest  white  necklie  1  had  ever 
beheld  lie  dominated  the  entire  f^ccnc, 
amtii  ([  must  he  accurate)  the  rising  of 
the  Man  with  the  Greeu  Turban. 

Ho  Itad  kept  behind  and  in  .<^hadov 
during  the  speeelies  of  my  uncle  and 
the  dcpuLition,  but  when  he  stepped 
forward  in  an  Eastern  costunie  which 
was  u  gem  of  harmonious  coloring  wc 
felt  the  liero  of  the  day  would  not  dis* 
apttoint  us. 

He  began  by  a  compliment  to  his 
host,  llieii  to  England  —  the  only  land 
that  "conquered  without  cruelty  and 
converted  without  coercion'*  —  and 
after  a  few  Horid  sentences  told  us 
what  professed  to  bo  the  atorj-  of  hi$ 
life  in  a  style  wonderfully  aihiptcd  to 
his  audience.      The  story — when  ono 
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gaps  in  it,  buL  al  tlie  Liiiiu  il  flowed  on 
Willi  a  ccrLaiti  vensimiliLudi!. 

He  was  a  native:  uf  CulculLa ;  his 
falher,  a  dcscemlanL  of  the  Prophel, — 
licnue  ]ii&  green  Uirbaii  —  lifiU  beeu  a 
wcalLliy  nicrchant  wlio  Imd  been  of  ser- 
vice to  the  govirnniK'iil  in  the  Mutiny, 
and  would  Imve  received  the  Star  of 
India  on  tlic  institution  of  tlie  order  in 
1801,  l>ut  lie  died  just  before  the  first 
Durbiir.  Tliougti  oiilwnrdly  conform- 
ing lo  Mubainnicitanisnit  Ibo  slicikb 
said,  with  tears  in  his  voice,  that  he 
believed  him  to  have  been  secretly  a 
believer.  Though  his  father  was  so 
rich  a  man,  the  sponkcr,  for  sotuc  niys* 
lorious  reason  unsUited,  was  apparency 
broui;ht  up  at  a  charity  school,  wlioro 
lie  received  liis  knowledjje  of  the  trulli 
and  whcrt^  he  was  bnptizod.  Then  fol- 
lowed narratives  of  cruel  perseculiuus 
on  the  parts  of  uncles,  cousins,  and 
aunts  befoie  unnamed.  These  drove 
liini  to  UUe  rcfuije  iu  Egypt,  where  at 
a  cerluin  well-known  iustiLulion  he  was 
for  a  tinio  a  teacher.  In  Cairo  lie  made 
tlie  acquaintance  of  a  Chnslian  laily  uf 
title.  (The  last  two  words  were  iHlerfld 
in  a  tone  which  convinced  me  of  his 
ifioroui^h  knowledge  of  onr  nation.) 
Slie'had  brought  him  to  London,  main- 
lainud  him,  and  had  him  ciluoalcd,  and 
now  be  was  going  forlh  to  brave  fire 
and  sword  that  he  migliL  ^Mell  out  to 
his  counlrymcn  the  proeious  news/' 
e(c.  I  am  unwilling  to  Avrite  down  the 
solemn  woj'ds  which  were  poured  forth 
so  glildy  at  the  meeting.  The  speaker 
knrw  his  audience,  and  I  imagined 
every  word  was  received  as  absolulp.ly 
U*ue  by  every  one  present  except  my- 
self. llbodaVs  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
face  of  the  speaker  as  her  nixmc^ake's 
might  have  been  on  the  countenance  of 
Si.  Peter  when  he  told  her  of  his  escape 
from  prison.  She  sat  iu  rapt  attention, 
and  as  his  voice  faltered  with  emotion 
aJ>d  his  eyes  kindled  with  enthusiasm 
I  Baw.lhc  faint  flush  on  her  cheek  nn<l 
Uie  quiver  of  her  lower  lip  wliich  re- 
vealed liow  deeply  her  spirit  was  stirred. 
To  such  a  naltire,  I  thought,  the  ni>- 
pi*al  to  cboiise  beiwucn  Diana  or  Christ 
couhl  only  hiivo  one  response.     If  one 


wauted  a  model  for  the  Virgin  Martyr 
she  wiiH  here  I 

The  si>eecb  ended,  Uncle  (?imeon 
summed  up  iu  senttiuces  that  sounded 
more  [dntiludinous  than  ever,  Then 
followed  ptaycr,  and  byiun,  and  the 
dismissal.  Tbe  andicncc  were  loud  in 
their  j>ruises  and  liberal  in  tliuir  dona- 
tions ;  but  Ihc  meeting  had  exceeded 
the  usuid  time,  and  as  trains  had  Iu  be 
caught  by  some,  and  hilly  country 
roads  to  he  encountered  by  others^  the 
adleux  were  hurried  over  and  lire  room 
quickly  cleared.  I  assisted  divei-s  old 
ladies  and  gentlemen  into  wraps  and 
overcoats,  and  heard  on  all  sides  mur- 
murs of  8 iitiaf action.  '*A  blessed  op- 
portunity 1  "  '*  How  thaukful  we  ought 
lo  be  fr>r  the  privilege  \  "  "  May  il  be 
fruitful  indeed  to  all  of  us  1  "  "  What 
an  ontpouring  iu  the  latter  days  I  ** 

Such  was  the  chorus  of  praise  that 
resounded  on  all  sides.  There  was 
only  one  jarring  note.  It  came  from 
an  old  Indian  general,  Sir  Liike  Has- 
tings, who  did  not  reside  in  the  neigh- 
borliowl,  but  wa«  visiting  at  the  house 
of  one  of  my  uncle's  intimate  friends. 
He  grunted  out  the  remark  in  soliloquy 
as  he  was  struggling  into  his  ulster, 
and  Imd  no  idea  that  he  was  overheard  : 
'■*■  I  have  seen  that  black  chap  some- 
where, I  am  certain,  but  I  cannot  rec- 
ollect where." 

III. 
The  evening  gathering  at  the  scho4jl- 
i^oom  was  a  greater  success  than  the 
dmwing-room  meeting  bad  been.  The 
deputjition  hud  held  buck  his  more 
sensational  anecdotes  for  the  less  so- 
phisticated auilience,  and  nuide  bis 
l)oint8  with  the  jirecision  constant  prac- 
lice  secures.  The  sheikh  had  gained 
confidence  and  spoke  well.  His  dress 
and  complexion  were  not  at  once  a 
passport  to  the  respect  of  an  Knglish 
country  audience.  A  certain  chemist'a 
assistant  had  the  odious  taste  to  declare 
in  an  audible  whisper  that  he  lonkot 
like  Lamjisou  of  the  Theatre  Iloyal^ 
DulUuinster,  as  Othello  in  the  smuth^ 
ering  scene,  and  certain  lewd  fellows 
on  the  back  benches  referred  to  Ethio- 
pian serenoderB.     If  the  sheikh  heard 
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these  giLc9,  however,  ha  absolutely  ig- 
nored UiL'tn  and  kept,  himself  steadily 
ia  haud,  i-tsolved  lo  make  as  distinct 
an  impressiou  ou  the  yokels  and  fiutu- 
crs^  (laugl)tci's  ns  ho  had  done  on  the 
county  people  in  the  afleinooa.  Again 
I  looked  at  Rhoda,  and  saw  that  di- 
rectly he  began  lo  8poak  he  cast  a  spell 
over  her  entire  Ixdng.  Once  it  struck 
me  he  was  watchiuy  wliut  effect  a  strik- 
ing appeal  for  more  workers  ia  the 
mission  tieUI  exercised  on  his  licautiful 
listenei-.  But  tliis  might  have  been 
fancy. 

During  the  rest  of  my  stay  there 
seeracil  to  be  missionary  meetings  every 
day.  We  were  always  driving  off  to 
distant  viHagcs  and  county  towns  to 
assist  at  gMlheriugs  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  all  of  them  the  Man  in  the 
Greeu  Turban  was  tlie  centre  figure. 
Evcrj'  lime  I  heard  him  1  was  the 
more  convinced  of  his  ability.  The 
depuLaliou  had  four  addresses,  which 
he  delivered  in  the  same  order  and 
with  the  same  intonations  of  voice  and 
sequence  of  gesture.  The  sheikh  was 
always  different,  and,  if  I  could  only 
Iiave  believed  in  liini,  always  impres- 
sive. But  even  talcs  of  converted  ne- 
groes pall  at  lengLb  upon  the  car,  and 
the  last  night  of  tlie  campaign  arrived. 
Uncle  Simeon  had  given  in,  and  be- 
moaned his  inability  to  attend  the  Qual 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  county  town 
Homo  twelve  miles  off.  I  recollected 
that  he  had  once  tried  to  represent  it 
iu  I'arliauiunt  on  Protestant  principles 
at  the  lime  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  and  had  not  been  returned,  wbich 
might  perhaps  account  for  his  unwill- 
ingness to  visit  it,  but  Khoda  and  my 
aunt  and  the  deputation  and  the  sludkli 
went.  At  the  last  moment  the  Uev. 
Gedfdiah  asked  to  he  allowed  a  seat  in 
the  carnage,  and  on  returning  he  was 
dropped  at  his  vicarage.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  as  I  strolled  out  in  the 
moonlight  smoking  a  cigar,  having 
aoen  my  uncle  dutifully  to  bed,  I  saw 
the  sheikh  hand  Uhoda  from  the  car- 
riage, linger  with  her  until  the  rest  of 
the  parly  mme  up  — which  they  were 
provokingly  slow  in  doing  —  and  at  hisi 
raise  her  hand  to  his  lips  as  they  hur- 


ried through  the  coujiervalory.  As  nil 
this  ]iassed  I  was  conscious  of  a  sharp 
pang,  and,  like  Maria  in  *'  Twelfth 
JCigUt,"  "felt  like  hurling  things." 
The  next  day  the  visitors  at  the  JIaJI 
scattered.  The  missionary  wave  re- 
ceded from  that  division  of  the  county, 
and  lawn  tennis  resumed  its  reign, 
Tbe  date  of  my  departure  was  has- 
tened by  a  letter  from  my  father,  ho 
Ihongli  I  wonld  have  given  much  to 
have  had  auoiber  talk  wiih  Uhoda,  no 
opportuuiLy  occurred. 

iV. 
I  FOUND  that  a  correspoudent  wiis 
wanted  hy  an  illustrated  newspaper  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  Cape,  and  that  I 
was  recommended  for  the  post.  Of 
course  I  started  «Ielightcd  with  the 
prospect,  and  for  months  Boers,  knnils, 
and  zcreebas,  the  hlundem  of  officials 
and  the  desperale  doggeduess  with 
which  Englishmen  light  their  way  out 
of  Lhcm,  occupied  every  thought.  I 
returned  home.  My  work  had  satisbed 
my  employers,  and  I  was  told  to  hold 
myself  in  readiness  for  another  job  ; 
so,  cutting  short  my  stay  in  town,  I 
wrote  lo  Devonsldre  to  tell  my  father 
nad  njoLh(?r  I  shouhl  come  down  at 
once.  Owing  to  changes  of  place  and 
defective  communication,  many  of 
their  letters  addressed  to  Cape  Town 
had  not  reached  me,  and  I  found  rt  for- 
nudable  batch  of  them  put  into  my 
liand  by  the  hall  porter  of  my  little 
club  iu  Hanover  Square  on  the  evening 
before  I  left  Loudon.  1  was  giving 
some  friends  and  brother  artists  a  little 
(Itnuer  that  evening,  and  went  into  the 
library  lo  wait  for  my  guests.  They 
were  late,  so  I  mechanically  opened 
one  of  my  letters.  It  was  from  my 
mother,  and  was  Hve  months  old.  It 
began  with  many  exprcs.sious  of  anx- 
iety for  my  safety,  for  it  was  written 
when  a  battle  was  imminent.  I  ran 
my  eye  over  the  Hi*8t  pages,  for  they 
were  all  ancient  history.  Then  I  came 
to  news  of  home  and  family  dotng». 
Those  I  looked  at  more  carefuUy, 
thinking  they  might  tell  me  something 
r  should  be  expected  to  be  actinaintcd 
with   when   I   got    to   Devonshire.      X 
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cnu*;hL  ODc  seiiUiiico  ;  "  You  will  bo 
surprised  uiul  ^icveil  lo  hear  that  your 
prclly  cousin  Ulioda  li:i*4  ninnUMl  a 
ualivu  luissionary,  Haiti  to  he  very  pious 
ami  tlevoied^  Ihu,  as  yotir  failnu'  aiiys, 
Diul  does  liut  hinK\!  up  U>v  hi«  htiug 
whiil-  wi;  should  cmU  a  black  man.  i 
aui  gricvud  llial  she  should  throw 
liereulf  away  like  that,  fur  you  know, 
my  dear,  1  always  Itopcd  (hat  yoii 
wouhl " 

1  w:i«  iuiernipled  by  the  liearly  x'oiee 
of  uiy  friend  Jack  Ayhvard,  and  \\h\ 
l-eat  of  my  guests  oiilered  iunuediatuly. 
Wc  were  busy  talking  **8hop*'  in  a 
luowenl,  and,  thanks  to  high  apititA 
and  ehnmpaj^ne,  the  evening  was  a 
success.  Every  one,  liad  Ida  story  to 
tell  and  his  joke  lo  make.  AVe  had 
gone  ihrouyli  r(»nt;li  scuues  iu  eonnuoii, 
and  had  many  a  queer  adventure  lo 
recall.  I  never  worked  so  liard  in  my 
life  to  keep  the  ball  rolling,  nud  1  be- 
lieve nobody  found  out  tiic  effort  it 
cost  nic. 

After  a  hurried  vi»it  to  ray  peopli-  I 
wont  abro;id  again.  The  next  months 
of  my  life  were  busily  oecuph^d. 
There  were  alwaya  little  wars,  or  mi- 
tumn  matia-uvrcs,  or  roynl  or  imperial 
paijeants  to  be  sketcbed  and  describud, 
and  I  found  myself  running  over  the 
world  with  eyes  on  the  alert  and  pencil 
iu  baud,  haviiii;  veiy  few  paust-s  for 
re«t  or  refliuMion.  The  occnpniion 
suited  me  admirably.  I  was  young 
and  active,  a  good  liorseMuin,  willi  a 
body  patient  of  fatigue,  and  a  keen  in- 
terest iu  men  and  Ihiugs.  I  may  say 
without  vanity  that  I  felt  my  repnta- 
liou  was  rising  every  year,  and  I  had 
the  gi-ealest  pleasure  in  life  —  (he 
knowledge  Unit  1  bad  chosen  Ifie  right 
CAlliug  for  my  tastes  and  capacities. 


Sn  time  swept  by  until  the  winter  of 
1882,  when  I  found  myself  in  Cairo.  I 
look  up  my  tpiartei-s  at  the  ilOlel  du 
Nil,  wliich,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
situated  olT  the  Muski.  The  strt^et  has 
Vmcn  uiodernized  lately,  but  then  it  had 
an  awning  of  matting  over  it.  and  prc- 
aenlcd  at  every  turn  quaint  glimpHes  of 
Jiasteru  life.     Us   very  signboards,   in 


Arabic,  Greek,  Kouian,  and  Armeuiaa 
characters,  were  a  study,  and  the  cos- 
Iximes  of  the  groups  that  ihronf;;ed  ita 
nnrrow  causeway  kept  mo  perpetually 
taking  out  my  skcleh-book.  The  hoiel, 
wbiob  bid  itself  away  at  the  end  of 
a  narrow  alley  slanting  out  of  ibis 
tlioroii*;hrare,  was  a  favorite  haunt  of 
authors  and  artists,  jt  consists  of  a 
qujiihanglc  with  galleries  round  tbriie 
sides  looking  down  on  a  garden  of 
palms  and  tloweriug  trees.  The  poiii- 
setlia  blazed  in  scarlet  splendor  iu 
winter,  and,  later,  roses,  clustering 
convolvulus,  and  the  gorgeous  mantle 
of  bongaiuvillea  festooned  the  alcoves 
and  twisted  over  the  kiosks. 

Here  I  landed,  with  mntn-  portman- 
teaus of  curios  and  an  armory  of 
spears  ami  8cimelai*s,  after  six  months 
i)f  h;ird  work  in  India.  I  know  Kgyp- 
tian  sketches  would  be  in  request 
sbnrily,  and  so  resolved  to  employ  my- 
self for  the  winter,  not  wiUiont  a  pre- 
S(Miliment  that  events  would  develop 
tbeuist'lves  which  wonhl  make  it  worth 
my  while,  in  the  interests  of  my  news- 
pnper,  to  he  on  the  spot. 

1  had  come  to  Ibis  conclusion  when 
listening  to  the  talk  of  soldiers  nud 
civilians  in  Calculia,  and  so  1  was  not 
surprised  to  llnd  a  letter  awaiting  me  at 
Suez  advising  a  sojourn  iu  Kgypt,  as 
ilicrc  would  be  plenty  to  d(»  there  before 
long. 

It  was  the  third  day  aflLj  my  arrival 
(can  I  over  forget  it  ?) ;  I  luul  lunched, 
and  was  ebatling  with  niy  next-door 
neighbor,  a  clever  German  Egyptolo- 
gist, M'hon  I  noticed  a  lady  in  mouroing 
lying  in  a  long  Indian  cliair,  with  a 
servant  adjusting  her  shawls  and  ar- 
ranging her  i)illows.  I  had  heaixl  that 
then;  were  some  new  arrivals  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  made  up  mv 
mind  that  this  was  one  of  them.  Mv 
profussor  engrossed  my  allention  with 
some  startling  theories  nbout  the  (ireal 
Pyramid,  and  I  did  not  look  al  the  two 
women  until  llic  Hcrr  had  fallen  Inin- 
qnilly  asleep  after  satisfaclorily  demol- 
ishing the  hypotheses  of  six  French 
sfU'ants.  Then  I  i*osi*  lo  llnd  myself 
face  to  face  with  Hhndn  ! 

She    was     terribly    changed,    uud    I 
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looked  at  lier  with  a  blended  feeling  of 
pity  and  resentment,  for  1  felt  sure  she 
had  beeu  cruelly  used.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments I  learned  the  facts.  After  two 
years  of  married  life  her  husband  had 
died.  Later  I  collected  particulars. 
After  their  marriage  the  sheikh  had 
found  himself  in  delicate  health  and 
had  declared  his  inability  to  go  to  India. 
The  fire  with  which  lie  had  glowed 
during  the  memorable  revival  week 
had  suddenly  and  unaccountably  cooled 
down.  The  great  crusade  which  he 
had  preached  —  the  pioneer  work 
amongst  new  and  hostile  provinces  of 
the  benighted  followers  of  Islam  —  the 
conflict  for  which  he  was  girding  him- 
self, had  suddenly  lost  its  attraction, 
and  K  hod  a  had  apparently  resided  with 
my  uncle  and  aunt  until  a  mysterious 
call  of  duty  had  summoned  the  sheikh 
abroad,  and,  after  an  anxious  interval 
without  letters,  a  telegram  announced 
his  illness,  and  another  his  death  at 
Singapore.  The  shock  had  been  se- 
vere, and,  after  remaining  for  sonie 
time  in  a  state  which  gave  the  father 
and  mother  acute  anxiety,  it  had  been 
determined  to  send  the  young  widow  to 
Egypt.  She  was  herself  meditating  a 
longer  voyage  and  a  visit  to  her  hus- 
band's grave  ;  but  for  the  present  she 
was  too  ill  to  undertake  a  further  sea 
journey,  and  was  simply  resting  and 
trying  to  recover  licr  strength  after  the 
shock  of  the  sudden  news.  I  cannot 
say  how  unspeakably  thankful  I  was 
to  be  near  her.  Though  the  change  in 
her  appearance  wrought  by  her  suffer- 
ings was  at  iirst  so  dreadful  to  me  that 
I  scarcely  dared  to  look  at  her,  I  soon 
found  that  she  was  the  same  Rhoda 
whose  sweetness  and  cliarm  had  opened 
upon  me  on  that  happy  <lay  in  the 
woodlands.  I  believe  —  and  it  is  one 
of  Ihc  most  cherished  thoughts  of  my 
life  —  that  I  was  helpful  to  her  at  this 
time.  The  surroundings  were  new  and 
strange  to  one  who  had  never  been  out 
of  England,  and  my  experience  soft- 
ened little  rugged  places  in  her  patli 
and  prevented  her  from  finding  liei-self 
entirely  amongst  strangers.  13y  mutual 
consent,  certain  subjects  were  avoided. 
I  did  not  speak  of  the  sheikh  or  her 


married  life,  and  of  course  she  rarely 
referred  to  it ;  but  I  convinced  myself 
she  had  not  been  happy,  and  that  she 
had  been  keenly  disappointed  in  her 
husband.  I  noticed  she  insisted  less 
than  of  old  on  the  special  doctrines  of 
her  peculiar  creed,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  those  lofty  professions  which  had 
always  been  repellent  to  me  had  become 
distasteful  to  her  by  the  contrast  they 
afforded  to  her  husband's  actual  prac- 
tice. She  avoided  phraseology  that  had 
once  seemed  to  express  realities  to  her, 
but  which  she  now  rated  at  a  lower 
value. 

Thus  the  only  barrier  between  us 
was  vanished  or  vanishing,  and  she 
was  more  precious  to  me  every  hour  I 
lived  in  her  dear  company.  My  sketches 
and  descriptions  of  places  interested 
her,  and  I  found  she  had  followed  me 
in  my  wanderings  during  the  time  we 
had  been  separated,  I  mentioned  there 
was  a  servant  with  her.  Hester  Mason 
had  been  a  pupil  in  her  Sunday-school 
class,  and  had  been  her  maid  beforo 
she  was  married.  She  was  a  quiet  but 
shrewd  girl,  and  always  showed  in  the 
way  that  a  tactful  servant  can  that  she 
liked  me  to  be  with  her  mistress.  On 
more  than  one  occnsion  she  knocked  at 
my  door  and  asked  me  to  come  in  at 
afternoon-tea  time  and  try  to  persuade 
her  mistress  to  take  a  drive,  as  she 
was  very  depressed  and  wanted  bright- 
ening up,  and  once  she  ventured  on  a 
remark  which  was  evidently  to  relieve 
her  mind  and  lead  me  to  question 
her. 

"Oh,  sir,  I  do  wish  Miss  Rhoda  —  I 
won't  call  her  by  that  heathen's  name 
she  never  ought  to  have  took  —  I  say  I 
do  wish  she  would  forget  all  about  him, 
and  not  mope  over  liis  letters,  and  keep 
gazing  and  gazing  at  the  telegram, 
every  word  of  which  she  must  know  as 
well  as  the  Church  Catechism.  And  I 
do  wish  master  had  put  off  the  mar- 
riage until  Sir  Lake  had  got  them  let- 
ters from  India  he  expected  to  get.  It 
was  all  bound  to  be,  I  suppose  ;  but 
nothing  shall  ever  make  me  believe 
different  than  that  it  was  the  general's 
visit  as  made  him  pack  off." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  I  said,  half 
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ashamed  of  myself  for  allowiug  n  aer- 
vant  to  spciik  of  li  subject  »o  buctud, 
ftud  yet,  »ci  coll viiiccil  of  llie  girl's  uffec- 
liou  aud  faithfuhitiHs  LIiaL  I  lelL  wc  liad 
a  iboiul  of  syinpiiilty  that  justidud  luc 
iu  encouraging  lier  lo  speak, 

"  AVelljSir,  it  wiia  this  wuy.  Diieclly 
it  was  known  that  Miss  Rlioda  was  lo 
marry  him,  General  Ijike  HnsLinj^'s, 
who  hail  seen  hiiu  at  tlio  missionary 
meeting  vvlieu  you  was  down,  sir, 
called,  tiud  was  shut  up  witli  nia»tcr  for 
two  hours ;  and  I  lieard  from  Juok-s 
the  footman  thai  hu  t(dd  master  not  tu 
be  in  such  a  huiry  vvilli  tiie  inaleh,  and 
to  wait  until  lie  wrote  lutlers  and  got 
answers  from  India.  But  master  saiil 
the  bhick  man  was  Si  chosen  in^^trn- 
meut/  aud  'a  vessel,'  ami  id!  tlietn 
things  as  they  talk  about  in  tmcts,  ami 
persisted  ;  but  the  genci*al,  who  is  a 
very  hot-leinpered  genilemaii,  us  Iheni 
is  somelimt-H  that  comes  I'vttni  furrin 
purls,  stamped  out  of  the  hall  iu  a 
mge,  and  muLlerinf^  bad  words,  and 
baying  ^  Shame  \  Sliame  !  '  quite  luud 
to  himueif  nil  down  the  avcuue  till 
he  got  lo  his  carriage.'' 

*^  Yes  ;  hut  you  said  he  euHed  upou 
Miss  lllmda's  husband " 

*^  lie  did,  sir  ;  about  n  wu«k  before 
he  went  away,  hut  nobody  knows  what 
bo  said  becauiiu  that  black  man  fas- 
tuucd  the  green  baize  door  (he  hud 
made  master  put  double  doors  lo  the 
rooms  hecau»e  of  the  cold  Knghsh  cli- 
mate) ami  locked  L'oilicr  one  directly 
the  general  said  he  wauled  to  i*peak  lo 
bun.  DuL  u'lialever  be  heard^  it  was 
nothing  lie  liked,  dLpt'n<l  on  it,  for  he 
was  thai  bad  the  next  day  that  be  could 
not  lueach  nor  conduct  the  devotionii 
nohow,  but  begjm  a-propnring  for  u 
Journey  directly." 

Thia  was  Heater's  conlribudou  to  my 
anxiety.  I  felt  there  was  something 
wrong,  but  beyond  the  vaguest  suspi- 
cions 1  had  nttliiiug  lo  go  upon.  I  tried 
lo  force  n)yself  to  acknowledge  my 
Btroog  prejudice  agidnst  the  sheikh, 
iiud  lo  ntlribnto  nmch  lo  the  inborn 
dislike  and  disgust  which  the  servant 
cla.ss  in  our  country  have  lo  foreigners. 
Besides,  the  evil  was  doue  and  the  sin 
binned.    Heater  ouc?  hinted  that   Uie 


sheikh   bud  been  unkind  and  cruel  to 

bis  wife  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  if  he  Imd  lived  would  have  broken 
the  poor  iamb's  heart ;  but  I  fell  bound 
to  ctiieck  all  <lisclo8ures  of  this  kind, 
and  hinted  the  same  sharply  and  un- 
niisLakubly.  Meanlinie  I  fell  that  all  I 
beard  gave  Uhoda  a  stronger  claim  on 
my  regard  and  affectiuii,  aud  I  strove 
Lo  brighten  her  life  by  such  kindness  as 
a  brother  might  have  shown,  conscious 
all  the  time  tliitt  my  regard  was  deeper 
and  warmer  than  I  could  ever  have  felt 
for  a  sister. 

VI. 

Bl'T  our  little  romance  was  about  lo 
be  absorbed  iu  the  stormy  eveula  of 
politics.  For  some  time  I  bad  felt  that 
ibc  state  of  Egypt  was  volcanic,  though 
the  little  group  of  arlisls  and  suvanta 
Nvho  loutiged  aud  smoked  in  the  hotel 
garden  talked  uf  Lhuir  own  hobbies  lu 
sereuc  unconsciousness  of  the  forces 
that  were  in  action  outside.  In  my 
(jualily  of  j(mrnalist  1  gatheretl  infor- 
maUon  from  oflicials,  and  I  knew  thai 
Arahi  —  or  rallier  the  movement  of 
which  he  was  the  moullipiece  —  would 
have  to  he  reckoned  witli.  The  stale 
uf  Cairo  was  becoming  more  aud  moro 
critical.  Resident  Europeans  were 
sending  their  families  home,  and  at 
lust  I  received  a  hint  from  the  consul- 
general  that  all  English  hulies  liad  best 
go  lo  AlcxaiidtiiL,  as  thence  they  could 
take  ship  easily  iu  case  of  trouble  ;  nud 
he  added  that  even  Alexandria  was 
not  so  safe  as  it  might  be,  and  recom- 
mended everybo<ly  who  had  wives, 
sisters,  or  cousins  to  send  them  to  En- 
gland. 1  told  Uhoda  at  once,  and  she 
resolved  lo  do  as  I  advised.  I  ac- 
companied her  lo  Alexandria,  and  oQ 
May  17,  iu  the  cold  and  weird  half-hgUt 
of  the  memorable  eclipse,  which  was 
used  with  great  effect  by  the  rebels  m 
a  portent  to  discourage  the  royalist 
party  and  presage  ruin  to  their  cause,  I 
said  farewell  lo  her.  The  steamer  wai 
crowded  with  women  aud  children  with 
anxious  faces.  All  those  who  had  any 
interest  in  Egypt  felt  it  a  nervous  Lime, 
The  wives  whose  husbands  had  lo  re* 
main  at  their  posts    said  good-bye  to 
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theiu  wlLh  ilieail  looking  out  Itbliind 
thtiii'  coui'agtioutt  smileu. 

*' I  caa  uuvur  liiuuk  you  enough. 
Take  care  of  youiijclt.  You  tiuve  beeu 
very  good  Lo  mc." 

Those  ihrue  ficuleuces  were  all  she 
said,  hut  lo  me  they  were 

In&nile  riches  in  a  lilllti  room. 

Xot  soHciluile  auil  Uiiiiikt'utuc«Sf  but  — 
richest  jewel  of  all  —  hope. 

I  returuiid  uL  ouce  Lo  Cairo,  for  there 
my  work  lay.  It  wu»  i\  Htrauge  time. 
Everybody  was  expecting  domcthiug  ; 
uo  cue  kuew  what.  Tliere  wei-e  ru- 
mors of  all  kludttf  aud  exlraordiuary 
revelations  of  character.  Some  men 
Cltidited  with  strength  aud  energy  dis- 
played the  most  abject  weakneea. 
Others,  who  wore  popularly  labelled  rm 
"  |>oor  creatures/'  surprised  you  with 
iheir  pluck  aud  rusouroc.  My  most 
trusted  frieud,  whom  1  will  call  K.,  but 
lo  whose  position  I  cannot  even  now 
give  a  clue,  had  gaugud  llic  position  of 
parties  accurately,  and  to  him  auuii 
credit  as  my  letters  obtained  for  nn;  is 
due.  The  way  in  which  I  gleaned  the 
iofoiiuatioQ  which  mnde  my  fortune  ns 
a  correspondent  connected  itself,  how- 
ever strangely,  with  the  family  Iiislory 
I  am  telling.  Though  many  persons 
were  suspected  of  beiuj;  Arabists,  and 
though  the  leadei*s  of  the  revolt  were 
known,  there  were  doubts  about  sev- 
end  leading  men,  and  it  wilu  particu- 
larly important  to  Iniru  if  the  iuspirers 
of  the  movement  liad  touch  with  the 
Red  Hovtiluiionists  of  the  ConiiuL-nt. 
These  and  many  imp<irl:int  facts  eould 
only  be  ascertained  by  getting  admis- 
sion to  one  of  the  secret  meelinirs,  and 
I  learned  (it  is  not  prudent  lo  say  by 
what  channel)  when  and  wliere  the 
meutings  took  place.  IJakshiah  liber- 
ally distributed,  aivd  still  more  lihi;rally 
promised  on  the  fullilment  of  certain 
couditions,  secured  me  pronuse  of  nd- 
missiou  to  this  place  of  rendezvous. 
I  determined  at  nil  hazards  lo  see  the 
matter  through  and  And  out  exactly 
wlio  were  the  prompters  of  the  native 
leaders,  some  of  whom,  I  was  per- 
suaded, were  mere  puppets  whose 
wires  were   held  by  abler  hands. 


The  day  came.  I  had  uudertakeu 
tuauy  risky  adveutuies,  and  gone  into 
them  wiih  a  light  heart ;  hut  ihis  time 
1  eunfe!>s  to  feeling  nervous.  The  sort 
of  work  was  uew  to  me  ;  and,  besides^ 
since  I  had  recovered  Khoda,  life 
ueeined  more  woith  living  than  it  Inid 
bix-ii  befurfj.  The  hour  when  the  con- 
Bpiratoi-s  met  wn.s  ten  o'clock  at  night ; 
the  place  an  old  liuuse  accessible  by  an 
intricate  ziirzng  of  narrow  alleys  to  the 
left  of  the  Mii^ki.  I  had  beeu  warned 
to  arrive  a  full  hour  before  the  meet- 
ing-time, and  as  the  clock  oU  the  Frau- 
ciscan  church  struck  iiiuc  I  lifted  the 
heavy  iron  knocker  aud  struck  ouce, 
counted  ten,  and  knocked  again  twice 
—  two  !>liai-p  raps.  The  most  compU- 
ciited  specimen  of  lh;it  clumsiest  of 
contrivnneiis,  an  Ami*  lioU,  was  with- 
drawn, nnd  1  stood  in  a  large  courtyiud 
with  the  pipe  of  a  fountain  that  did  not 
spout  in  the  middle.  I  entered  the 
au^iHiZiA:,  or  men^H  aparUneut  —  a  high, 
bare  room  with  a  few  small  inlaid  tables 
for  holding  coffee  and  cigarettes,  and 
two  or  three  shabby  divans.  My  friend, 
the  man  whom  1  had  *'  gratified,"  as 
Gil  Bins  would  say,  theu  proceeded  lo 
point  out  the  pernliariiy  of  the  room, 
and  to  tell  me  what  1  was  to  do.  At 
one  end  was  a  sort  tif  gallei-)%  oruo- 
menled  with  gilding  aud  intricate  tmee- 
ried  patterns,  but  with  no  door  from 
behind  opt-niug  into  it,  and  no  sieps 
leading  up  to  it.  1  have  seen  these 
erections  often  in  Turkish  liouses,  aud 
after  forming  many  llieories  as  lo  their 
purpose,  have  come  to  the  conclusiou 
the}'  were  not  inionded  to  serve  any 
paqjose  at  all.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, however,  my  friend  intimated 
that  I  was  lo  climb  up  into  this  post  of 
vanlnge  on  a  ladder  which  w;v8  lo  be 
removud,  and  that  then  I  was  lo  lie 
flat  behind  tlio  ornamental  scroll-work 
carving,  which  was  sufiiciently  deep  to 
coucual  me,  and  from  that  hiding-placo 
see  and  luar  what  went  un  in  the  rwmi 
below.  The  jirospecl  wjis  sntliciunlly 
uncomfortable  ;  but  my  task  had  to  bo 
carried  through.  The  bliaky  laddur 
was  brought.  I  mounted  and  lay  down. 
The  place  was  inches  deep  in  dusi  and 
dirt,   and    at   tirst    1   sneezed   like   the 
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hunchback  io  tliu  Arab  story,  but  at 
loHl  1  found  a  sort  of  inaUresu  to  put 
my  liead  on,  Cmmpotl  and  uneasy,  I 
waileii  fyi'  the  loni,a*.*it  Ihmii*  I  bad  pvkv 
paaserl.  Tlie  liiiu*  seeiui'd  l<i  dnig  as 
tlioiigh  every  minute  coiilaiiicd  six 
liuTidrcd  seconds,  not  sixty.  At  la^*t 
my  friend  (of  course  be  was  called 
Mobannned)  brou^liL  in  a  couple  of 
panilbn  lamps.  Then  I  was  eonscions 
of  the  pro*eucc  of  several  persons  in 
tlie  rw>ni  below,  and  heard  the  ordi- 
nary salutations  exchanged.  Tlie  men 
Uwpped  in  slowly,  never  more  than 
two  at  a  lime,  and  at  last,  I  suppose,  nil 
who  were  expected  arrived.  Then  fol- 
lowed long  speechcSj  iaterruplions, 
questions,  and  leplies  —  in  fact,  an  an- 
imated debiile.  Mu»t  of  the  speakers 
talked  Arabic,  which  I  knew  vety  ini- 
perfecMy,  but  two  or  three  employed 
French.  The  character  of  ihe  speeches 
differed  as  much  as  the  language. 
Souic  were  full  of  puldic  spirit  and  zeal 
for  the  expulsion  of  Ihc  forcii;ner. 
Some  seemed  Utlte  more  than  a  string 
of  lexta  from  Lite  Koran.  Some,  as  I 
guessed  from  the  recurrence  of  well- 
known  names,  were  virulent  attacks  on 
the  holdera  of  several  rich  posts  which 
the  orator  evidently  wanted  for  liimself 
and  his  friends.  The  studied  lia- 
rangues  of  the  bead  of  the  revolt  were 
ft  stniajie  mosaic  of  ver^es  from  the 
holy  book  and  phrases  from  the  French 
rovolutiouary  writers.  At  last,  afbr 
listening  with  straining  ears  to  let  no 
word  that  X  could  understand  escape, 
and  peeping  cautiously  to  see  the  faces 
of  the  group  until  I  was  tired  out,  a 
diversion  wius  made  by  a  knock  at  the 
door.  Then  there  was  an  eager  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  the  ncw-comer 
should  be  ndmilled.  Several  persons 
spoke  French  ;  hence  I  was  able  to  uu- 
derstJind  that  the  new  arrival  wjis  a 
dclogato  of  some  importance  who 
brmigbt  news  from  sympathizers  in 
India.  At  last  it  was  decided  to  admit 
lb(f  emissary.  The  door  was  opened, 
and  lie  entered.  Again  there  were 
long  salutations,  coffee-drinking,  and 
salaams.  At  hist,  when  I  felt  my 
powci-s  of  ailenlion  on  the  ven^c  of 
exiiauatiuD,  I  heard  the  preluding  sen- 


tences of  a  speech.  The  toucs,  the 
Lullections^  the  melody  of  the  voice 
were  nnmislakable.  I  raised  myself 
on  my  elbow  and  looked  thiongb  an 
aperture  in  the  gildcti  scroll-work. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  man. 
There  he  was  in  Ids  green  turban  —  the 
Sheikh  Assnd-cl-lJeeu.  He  was  not 
dead,  then.  That  was  the  fact  that 
posj^essed  me.  Tlic.n  mechanically  I 
listened.  He  spuke  in  French,  and  no 
previous  speaker  bad  approached  him 
in  bitterness  against  Cliri'*tianily.  lie 
mocked  the  most  sacreil  mysteries,  lie 
sneered  at  the  hypocrisy  of  religious 
profession.  lie  cynically  contnisted 
our  rule  of  life  with  our  practice. 
There  was  nolhing  sncicd  Lo  him. 
.Vnd  this  foul-mouthed  liend  Iiad  been 
cherished  by  my  people,  and  bad  been 
Ihe  Inisbrtud  of  an  English  girl  wboao 
every  Ibouglit  was  truth  and  purity  I 

There  was  no  apology  or  extenuation 
possible.  Had  1  been  inclined  lo  find 
one,  every  sentence  I  listened  to  would 
have  made  it  more  ami  more  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  lie  counselled 
simulation,  so  as  to  lull  us  into  the 
sleep  of  a  false  security,  and  then  an 
unrelenting  massacre  o(  every  English 
niiin,  wtvtijun,  ami  child  in  Cairo,  Alex- 
andria, and  tlte  great  towns.  Ho  said 
his  father  had  been  treacherously  mur- 
dered after  the  Indian  iluliny,  and 
drew  a  horrid  picture  of  the  righteous 
vengeance,  as  he  called  il,  which  Nana 
Sahib  executed  on  the  iiiMdcls.  It  was 
rkar  that  one  or  two  vt  his  listeners 
Ihimgbt  ho  had  gone  too  far;  but  his 
I'lixpiencc  told,  and  I  fi:lt  when  be 
bad  done  that  the  national  party  was 
stronger,  and  our  position  more  crit- 
ical, than  I  had  imagine^I. 

At  Inst  the  meeting  broke  up.  I  was 
a  prisoner  onray  shelf  until  Mohammed 
returned,  after  seeing  the  men  safely 
off,  and  brought  the  hulder.  I  could 
hardly  lift  myself  up,  and  when  I  did 
mau.igc  to  get  on  firm  ground  again  I 
was  almost  dizzy  with  the  shock  I  bad 
received.  The  wretch  was  alive,  and 
Uhoda,  my  dear  love,  who  two  liuurs 
ago  had  made  life  worth  living  for  me, 
was  his  wife  I  There  was  no  hi<Iiu<r 
the  fact.     I  had  sense  enough  after  a 
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few  minutes  to  ask  some  questions 
nboul  the  conspirators.  Molmnimed 
gave  !ue  the  names  of  several  of  Ihem. 
This  information  was  of  jrreat  value  to 
me  subsequently.  I  then  asked  about 
the  man  who  came  late. 

'^  He  is  a  sheikh  from  Hind.  He  has 
not  been  in  E!Ty])t  long,  but  he  is  a 
ffreat  man,  and  very   rich,  for  he  has 

married   the  only  daughter  of    Y 

Pasha,  who  will  be  prime  minister  be- 
fore many  months  are  over." 

VII. 

Mv  l)0(lily  weariness  gave  me  sleep 
that  night.  Nrxt  morning  I  wrote  njy 
letters  and  sent  otf  my  telegram.  J 
had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  1  was  the  only  correspondent  who 
had  sent  home  accurate  tidings  as  to 
the  conspiracy  which  was  ripening  to 
revolt  so  rapidly.  This  done,  1  had  a 
few  necessary  interviews,  and  then  sat 
down  to  realize  what  had  befallen  me, 
and  to  see  what  could  best  he  done  to 
save  Rhoda. 

The  position  was  terrible.  The  man 
to  whom  she  was  married  was  one  from 
whom  any  masterstroke  of  vilhiiny 
might  be  expected.  He  might  have 
had  a  wife  in  India,  and  Rhoda's  mar- 
riage in  England  may  have  been  in- 
valid. 1  execrated  the  folly  of  my 
uncle,  and  thought  and  said  in  the  bit- 
terness of  my  spirit  many  things  about 
religion  and  religionists  that  I  was 
ashamed  of.  Still  sniarting  under  the 
sense  of  powerlesaness  to  redetira  a 
cruel  wrong,  I  must  be  judged  leniently 
if  all  the  agencies  that  directly  or  in- 
<lirectly  liad  brought  that  wrong  about 
were  alike  hateful  to  me.  I  was  fever- 
ish wiih  anxiety  to  (Zo  something  —  but 
what  ?  I  sat  for  hours  in  my  room 
revolving  the  problem.  tluMi  I  went  out 
and  walked  aimlessly  about  the  streets. 
I  stopped  before  an  Indian  curiosity 
shop  and  looked  in.  How  well  I  rec- 
ollect the  pattern  of  some  filagree  work 
that  1  priced  and  examined  as  a  pre- 
text for  loitering  !  The  native  sliop- 
keeper  was,  like  tlie  rest  of  his  brethren, 
swarthy  of  face,  lithe  of  limb,  oily  of 
tongue  ;  and  he  tried  to  bafilc  my  at- 
tempts   to   beat  down    his    price   wilh 


deprecatory  gestures  and  cajoling 
smiles.  I  was  thinking  so  little  about 
my  bargain  that  I  believe  I  put  down 
twice  as  much  as  1  need  have  done. 
According  to  the  rules  of  the  bazaar 
game,  the  Indian  should  have  smiled 
and  offered  me  a  brass  idol  or  a  bangle 
as  a  bakshish.  Instead  of  that,  as  he 
folded  up  my  purchase  his  face  grew 
livid  ;  he  sprang  over  his  counter  and 
brushed  me  out  of  the  shop,  upsetting 
a  pile  of  screens,  bowls,  fans,  and 
trinketry.  I  went  to  the  door  just  in 
time  to  see  the  sheikhaud  one  of  the 
men  I  had  watched  last  night  enter  a 
carriage  and  drive  away,  while  the  In- 
dian, like  a  hunting  leopard  in  the 
leash,  ready  to  spring,  crouched  behind 
a  pile  of  merchandise  which  projected 
over  the  pavement,  and  strained  his 
eyes  after  the  disappearing  pair. 

"  Do  you  know  that  man  ?  "  I  asked 
as  he  entered,  quivering  with  excite- 
ment. 

'^  Man,  sahib  !  "  and  he  poured  out  a 
string  of  curses  in  liis  own  language 
that,  if  the  proverb  is  true  about  young 
chickens,  must  have  crowded  every" 
roosting-place  of  his  future  life  with 
retributive  visitations.  I  pressed  him 
to  tell  me  something  more  ;  but  after 
his  outbui-st  he  was  silent  and  nervous, 
evidently  anxious  lo  get  rid  of  me,  for 
he  lianded  me  my  purchase  and  said 
something  about  closing  his  shop.  I 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
solved to  try  to  enlist  the  man  as  an 
ally.  I  told  him  I  would  reward  him  if 
he  jWould  tell  me  something  of  the 
sheikh's  movements. 

**  It  is  not  good,  sahib  ;  it  is  not 
good.'' 

I  told  him  I  knew  the  man,  and  that 
I  could  bring  him  to  justice  and  have 
him  ])unished. 

**  It  is  not  good,  sahib ;  it  is  not 
good.  It  is  not  tfoxi  who  must  punish 
him." 

At  this  moment  a  group  of  tourists 
with  veils  and  sunshades  poured  into 
the  shop.  I  turned  to  see  if  I  knew 
them,  and  in  a  moment  the  Indian  had 
caught  up  something  in  a  sheath  that 
lay  on  a  counter  and  disappeared, 
.Another  man,  his  partner,  began  chat- 


tering  to  tlie  cuatomers,  iind  far  nway 
iu  tlio  (Uslauce  I  saw  the  tlyin;?  fi^C't 
nn<i  lluUeriug  Bilk  ^iiriueiit  of  tliu  In- 
dian as  he  rmi,  swift  as  an  arrow,  iu 
pursuit  of  the  onemy. 

vin. 

AuoiJT  a  week  passed.  Kvery  day 
brought  cnurtrmatory  news  of  Ihii  prog- 
ress of  the  niilitary  conspiracy,  and  the 
feelings  of  suspiciim  and  irrilnlion  in- 
creased. I  was  warned  not  lo  transmit 
any  imporUiut  inronnati<kn  Lo  Europe 
through  the  Ei^yptian  lelej^raph,  hnt  Li> 
wire  from  Alexandria,  so  wlien  certain 
fads  came  lo  my  knowledire  that 
seemed  to  point  to  a  speedy  outburst,  I 
resolved  to  take  the  morning  Iniiii. 
Knowinir  I  was  wiitched,  1  did  notifive 
any  orders  to  llie  waitei-s  alx)Ut  be- 
iiij;  calU'd  early,  hut  lin-akfastcd  and. 
talking  my  skelchiiij.'-traps  with  in  ft, 
strolled  out  as  1  uutiiilly  did.  Some  in- 
teiTiiption  <h'laye<l  nie,  however,  and  I 
reached  the  station  lis  Lhe  bell  was  riui;- 
ing.  I  ran  up  the  steps  and  throu;.dj 
lhe  refreshment-rof>m.  but  the  wicket 
leadiu*;  from  the  waitiug-room  to  the 
plfttform  wuH  hIiuI. 

It  was  disappoinliagf  especially  f^fs 
the  Inifn  did  not  start  for  iwo  miuulos 
at  Ica^t,  and  had  the  gale  not  been 
shtil  bcforti  tfie  proper  time  I  eonJd 
ensdy  Iiuve  taken  my  place.  The  Arab 
ticket-laker  liaviin;  imce  locked  the 
galo  and  said  *' Mnkfool,"  *  was  inex- 
orable. I  s(oo<l  stjiring  nt  the  carriages 
as  they  nvuved  out  of  the  siati<»n.  In 
the  Inst  lirHl-ilaBs  comparlnient  wns  Uie 
sheikh ;  iii  lhe  th'st  secoud-class  car- 
riage the  Indian. 

What  could  it  mean  ?  Were'  they 
both  evading  me  ?  Were  they  in 
league,  and  was  the  anger  of  Uie  silver- 
worker  feigiH'd  ?  1  think  the  only 
thing  thai  I  was  certain  about  fa  rerum 
yuUara  was  that  there  was  no  unreality 
in  that  wrath,  and  no  evasion  of  its 
deadi}'  purpose  possible. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  lo 
go  lo  my  hotel,  which  I  did,  for  I  was 
too  excited  lo  sketch,  and,  indee<l,  it 
was  loo  hot  to  work,  except    in   the 
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shady  bazaars  and  mosques,  which  at 
this  lime  were  not  very  safe,  ill  words, 
hisses,  husiliugs,  and  stones  being  the 
[)orii(m  (tf  the  Christian  who  went  into 
the  native  quarLi^rs  of  the  city. 

I  can  ni'Ver  be  too  ihankful  that  that 
da)'  was  maiUlay  and  the  mail  hruught 
me  H  letter  from  Uhoda.  IL  was,  like 
herself,  frank  ant]  kindly.  She  put  in 
writing,  she  said,  what  she  was  afraid 
ahe  had  not  expressed  in  words  —  her 
deep  gratitude  —  aii<l  asked  me  to  let 
her  hear  fnnn  me  from  time  Lo  time,  as 
she  was  anxinus.  I  read  the  lines  very 
often,  and  now,  thouirh  vears  have 
passed  awny,  I  rea<l  them  Ktill.  Deter- 
miiu-U  iu>L  to  lui^s  tlje  train  ifiis  tin)e,  I 
went  half  an  hour  before  the  siarting- 
hoiir  to  the  large,  dingy  railway  station. 
There  were  groups  of  people  about, 
lalking  lo  each  other,  who  did  not 
Seem  to  have  come  lo  take  the  train; 
I  iwked  Uie  engine-driver  if  there  was 
auythiug  the  mailer.  He  said  tele- 
graphic commnniention  was  Blnpped  by 
an  accident,  and  the  natives  said  there 
was  trouble  at  Tanta.  I  started  on  my 
jtmrney.  At  any  other  time  1  should 
have  enjoyed  it,  for  the  train  passes, 
through  a  series  of  pleasant  landswipes,- 
HuL  a  strange  anxiety  for  the  aohition 
of  my  mystery,  and  a  presentiment  that 
lUal  solution  was  at  han<I,  lilird  my 
mind.  We  reached  Tantn.  I  saw  the 
cn»wd  of  mnd-lniilt  houses,  the  dome 
of  lhe  great  mosque — center  of  Arab 
fanaticism  in  Hi:y|U  —  lhe  slender  niin- 
nrets,  the  two  towers  i»f  the  Christian 
church.  I  looked  i»ut  on  the  dusty 
[ilalform  and  ou  the  barred  aud  shul- 
lered  windows  of  Iho  station.  There 
wei*e  a  crowd  of  natives,  some  in  rol>es 
and  turbans,  some  in  stiff  black  Slam- 
houli  conis.  There  were  fruit-sellers 
w  it h  cool  green  m elons ,  aud  some 
liidetms  deformed  children  fighting 
viciously.  Just  by  the  bureau  of  the 
chffdc  la  g<tre  there  was  an  open  space, 
now  railed  with  woo<len  palings  and 
planted  as  a  ganlen.  The  last  time  I 
passed  —  about  ft  month  ago  —  a  crim- 
son oleander  was  blooming  on  the  veiy 
spot  where  1  saw  what  1  am  going  to 
describe. 

A  crowd  of  men  gathered  in  a  drcle. 
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entlinilltid  by    the 
quenco  of    Sheikh 


^ 


I 


exlraonlinnry  elo- 
Assail-el-Ofcn.  I 
could  see  by  his  vivnl  ijesture*  and 
their  silent,  uUeulive  faces  Lliat  they 
were  under  the  spell.  I  could  nat  ln'iir 
what  he  »Hid,  hut  one  or  two  nuiiiliur 
sounds  recurred,  and  I  kiunv  lio  wns 
stirring  Ihem  up  to  some  deed  of  Mood- 
ahed.  Half  mad,  I  trieil  lo  j^et  out  of 
Uie  carriage  lo  reach  hitn  and  slrike 
biiu  down.  ForLuuately,  the  door  was 
locked^  for  I  Hhould  have  been  Lorn 
piecemeal  had  I  interfered.  I  believe 
he  was  urging  them  Lt>  stop  the  tniin 
we  were  in  and  murder  all  the  Chris- 
tiau  passenj^ers  by  laying  ihem  on  the 
rails  and  letting  the  engine  pass  over 
them.  1  saw  the  faces  of  his  listeners 
Aamc  witli  fanatical  passion,  when  sud- 
denly, from  behind,  or  out  of  a  lomb 
hard  by,  Hashed  a  half-naked  Hjfure. 
He  cut  llirough  the  erowd  and  faslened 
on  to  the  speaker.  An  arm  rose  with 
gleaming  steel  in  the  hand.  It  felJ, 
and  the  evil  genius  of  ray  life  and 
JUioda^s  was  out  of  them  both  forever. 

If  the  wretch  ulterctl  any  cry  it  was 
drowned  in  the  shriek  of  the  engine 
that  bore  our  train  out  of  danger  ;  for 
bad  we  stayed  iti  the  station  longer,  the 
mob  would  have  acted  on  the  sheikti's 
advice. 

I  never  saw  the  Indian  again^  and 
cannot  tell  whether  he  escaped.  Ijiter, 
I  learned  that  he  had  received  an  in- 
jury from  .Sheikh  Assad  which  no 
Oriental  could  forgive,  and  had  dogged 
him  for  years. 

From  that  day  political  mutters  en- 
grossed me.  t  was  all  through  *'  the 
events."  Then  I  returned  to  England, 
and,  exactly  a  year  after  we  parted  at 
Alexandria  in  the  mysterious  shadow 
of  the  eclipse,  Ilhoda  and  I  were  mar- 
ried. 


Front  Tbe  Kow  Rerlow, 
SnXJHESTER  ASD  ITS  SIVJKY. 

So   deeply    rooted    in    the    minds   i 
even  well-educated  persons  is  the  idea   the  Roman  plan 
that  the  Roman   occupaliou  of  Britain 
was  throughout  purely  a  military  one. 


which  came  to  an  end  with  tho  with- 
drawal of  the  legions  in  the  reign  of 
Ilonorius,  that  tlie  fact  of  a  fortified 
Roman  site  in  this  couutj'y  being  other- 
wise than  a  *' camp  "  or  "'statictu"  is 
not  even  considered.  The  great  wall 
of  Hadrian  in  the  north  and  llic  nu- 
merous camps  scattered  over  tbe  land 
havo,  in  fact,  cast  such  a  glamour  over 
Uomano-British  remains  that  the  civil 
side  has  been  hitherto  absolutely  over- 
looked. It  is  true  that  a  large  number 
of  **  villas,"  or  country  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  have  been  fioiu  time  to  time 
investigated  ;  but  so  little  are  they  uu- 
deratood  that  no  attempt,  hits  yet  been 
made  to  classify  tlictn  according  t(»  thi*ir 
peculiarities  of  plan,  etc.,  and  only 
([uite  recently  has  their  marke<l  diffei'- 
ence  from  the  houses  of  southern  Eu- 
rope been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Geor^ 
E.  Fox. 

Even  of  the  camps  we  know  but  Ut- 
ile, a»ul  though  a  few  have  professedly 
been  thoroughly  excavated  the  work 
has  geueraliy  been  so  imperfectly  done 
that  we  nve.  still  ignorant  of  tliK  com- 
plete disposition  of  any  one  Roman 
camp  in  this  country. 

If  this  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
mditary  sites  it  is  nut  surprising  that 
the  cities  and  towns  should  have  been 
passed  over  altogether.  Yet  their  sites 
are  not  unknown  :  Eboracum  (York), 
Loiulimujn  (London),  CamulodHnuni 
(Colchester),  Calleva  (Silchester),  fe- 
rulamtuyn  (near  St.  Albans),  Unconium 
(Wroxeter),  Rerjunm  (Chichester),  Co- 
nnittm  (Cirencester),  Batat  (Leicester), 
are  all  well-known  places  which  were 
Roman  towns,  anil  not  mere  camps  or 
military  stations.  Tlioy  were  towns, 
too,  with,  wo  may  presume,  municipal 
government,  with  such  public  buildings 
as  a  forum,  a  ha.silica,  templet,  and 
baths,  and  ci>iitaining  within  their  walls 
streets  and  lanivs,  shops  and  houses, 
and  even  cliurches. 

Unforlunntely  the  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous occupation  of  these  sites  has 
caused  most  of  them  lo  be  covered  with 
buildln*:s  to  the  ulier  obliteration  oC 
and  although  a  chance 
excavation  nniy  bring  to  light  tessel- 
lated doors  and  architectural  fraiimenta 
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or  fouiitlalionH  of  biiililiu*;s,  it  is  ouly 
by  piecing  logellu-i-  the  i'rngmt^iilary 
and  oftuti  ill-reconlt'ti  clihcovuriu8  uf  a 
long  HfM-ies  nf  yeai-s  LtiuL  oven  iiii  ap- 
pruxiiuatti  idea  may  be  formed  oi  lUc* 
size  au<l  importance  of  this  oi-  tluit 
buildiug,  or  nf  iu  relative  posilion  willi 
n;«;arU  U\  olbers  in  the  city. 

It  happens,  liowever,  llial  iwo  impor- 
Liint  ijites,  and  of  Ihe  lai';,'e»t  Hizef  those 
of  Uriconiuni  and  Callova,  iii'u  piue- 
tifally  free  from  buildiULji*,  and  a  lliinl, 
A'eruliunium,    U    only     purLially    built 

UJ>OU. 

Some  desultory  uxciLvatioiis  wert 
made  at  SilL-liewler  in  the  hist  century, 
when  several  interesting  facts  weio 
hrou^dit  to  liglit,  and  some  itnportaut 
inscriptions  and  other  remains  uu- 
earllu'il.  11  was  not,  however,  until 
18('>4  that  the  hUc  Rev.  .1.  G.  Joyce, 
rector  of  Strath tieldsaj'e  induced  llie 
tlieii  Duke  of  AVulliugtou,  wlio  uwued 
tlie  8ile,  to  uncover  and  lay  bare  by  de- 
gree»  the  founclatiunK  of  the  basilica 
and  forum^  ii  temple,  aud  several 
liousirs,  and  to  examine  the  remains  of 
Dome  of  the  ^ates.  Later  luvesti'^a- 
liou»,made  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price, 
after  Mr.  Joyce's  death  in  l!^78, 
bnmijbt  t4)  light  a  series  of  IjiliIis  aud  a 
lew  more  huuscs.  L'nfoHunately,  no 
Mstematic  plan  was  followed  in  makiuijj 
liiesc  researches,  and  although  the  ilis- 
covcries  were  of  the  yrcHtest  injpKi-- 
lance,  revealin;;,  as  thuy  did,  f*»r  Ihe 
tlrst  lime,  the  plans  of  some  of  the 
principal  buildiugs  of  a  Honnino-Britisli 
city,  their  isolated  positions  uouiributed 
but  little  to  the  arrangemeut  and  laying 
out  of  the  area  within  the  ivalls. 

lu  l8iM)  a  proposal  was  laid  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  5fr. 
George  E.  Fox  and  the  writer  for  the 
complete  aud  systemiitic  excavation  of 
the  site  id  Calleva,  ou  a  basis  which 
hud  already  heen  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  scheme  was  received  with  favor  : 

a    Silchesler    Exwivaliou     Fund     w»is   .,,  i_„    *  i#        *  i        i  « 

,        ,    ,  ,  ,        .  1  ■  e   i^hirc  of  Uamptun.  and  yn  the  very  Eaue  of 

founded;    and,  under    the   auspices  of   u.  as  .ilviditU  Mh.  Bmoke.  U  a  vi   Miles  or 


words  may  b«  said   as  to  the  positjou 

iiud  chiiraclerislics  of  the  site. 

Silchesler  lies  about  ten  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Ueadinir,  within  three 
miles  of  Mortimer  Stiition,  on  high 
grtunid  forming  the  edge  of  a  lahhdiind 
overlooking  the  valley  lowanN  the 
south.  The  «iLe  uf  the  Uonnin  city 
covers  an  area  of  one  hundred  acres, 
whicli  is  enclosed  by  the  remains  of  a 
massive  widl,  originally  nine  feet  thick 
:in<l  perlmps  twenty  feet  high,  aud  still 
standing  to  a  considerable  licighl  (with 
oidy  two  or  three  breaks)  throughout 
its  entire  circuit  of  about  two  miles. 
Tlie  wall  was  pierced  by  four  principal 
galfs,  as  well  as  a  postern  leading  lo 
the  amphitheatre  without,  aud  appear^ 
to  have  been  defended  at  intervals  of 
about  two  hundreil  feet  by  a  series  of 
small  lowers.  IL  encloses  an  area 
|Hflygonal  in  form  ;  the  site,  previous 
to  the  Unman  invasion,  having  been  a 
C«Uic  oft/Hihnn  or  slrongliold,  fortilled 
l»y  a  ditch  and  |>aiisaded  bank,  with  a 
second  and  outer  deleuce  routid  the 
west  and  north  parts.  The  inner  de- 
fence oidy  was  occupied  Ity  the  Ko- 
mans,  who  cut  down  the  front  of  the 
bank  and  built  the  existing  wall  against 
it.  The  batdc  still  remains  heldml  ihu 
wall,  (hough  greatly  reduced  in  heiirht  ; 
and  the  ditch  is  lrai>i.'al>li-  ronnd  tin; 
entire  cirtMiil.  Save  a  modern  i-oad 
crossing  the  site  aud  dividing  it  iniu 
two  parts  the  whole  urea  is  arable  and 
pasture  land,  comprising  two  larije  and 
two  small  llelds.  the  only  huildingM 
being  the  ancient  i)arish  chureh  ami  ni\ 
old  farmhouse  with  iis  appurlenances, 
both  just  within  the  site  of  the  eu«l 
giite. 

As  a  walled  sUe  of  some  important 
Homan  settlement  Silcliester  ha-^  alwavM 
been  known,  f.nd  so  little  ehan;^e  has  it 
undergone  for  many  centuries  that  it  is 
interesting  to  read  the  descnpliou  of  it 
in  the  reign  of  Heniy  ATII.  :  — 

The  Toune  self  of  SUditrsUr  withyn  the 


the   Society  of    Antiquaries,  the    work 
was  begun  shortly  afterwards,      lirfore 


;  more    fniai    lOnlingr,  and    conleynith    3. 
Feehies,    bosiilp    the    (Jrounde    about    the 


describing  the  methods  of  working  and  ,  Manor  Place  sflf  and  the  Chirche  :  so  that 
the  results  uf  tliu  excavations  n  few    tlt«  hole  withyn  the  Waull  coutcyiiiih  a  80. 
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Acres.  There  Is  one  straung  thing  seen 
thur  that  in  ccrteii  Partes  of  the  Ground 
wilhyn  the  Waulles  when  the  Come  la 
mervelus  faire  to  the  Tee,  and  ready  to  shew 
Perfecture  it  decayith. 

The  curious  fact,  referred  to  by  Le- 
land,  that  the  crops  do  not  flourish  in 
ccrlaiu  parts  of  the  site,  may  be  secu 
year  by  year.  The  lines  of  tlie  streets, 
which  divide  the  city  into  squares  Hke 
a  modern  American  town,  have  thus 
been  recovered  and  laid  down  most 
accurately  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
maps  ;  and  similar  indications  of  the 
sites  of  buildings  led  to  the  more  im- 
portant of  Mr.  Joyce's  discoveries, 

Before  the  present  excavations  no 
systematic  attempt  had  been  made  to 
ascertain  how  the  squares,  or  insultp., 
into  which  the  city  was  divided  were 
laid  out. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  each 
year's  operations  should  be  devoted  to 
the  complete  investigation  of  one  or 
more  insultc,  so  that  in  time  the  whole 
site  will  have  been  thoroughly  exam- 
ined. The  insulic  are  not  uniform  in 
size,  a  central  band  crossing  the  site 
from  north  to  south  being  formed  of 
insulte  four  hundred  feet  square,  while 
the  remainder  average  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  square.  The  irreg- 
ular plan  of  tiie  site  has  also  produced 
sundry  triangular  and  irregular  sections 
iu  places. 

Up  lo  the  i)resent  inne  three  of  the 
large  insulai  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
cavated and  planned,  and  a  fourth  is  in 
progress.  Four  of  the  lesser  insuhe 
and  parts  of  three  othei*s  have  also 
been  done,  and  another  is  now  under 
examination.  In  addition,  all  the  gates 
have  been  excavated  and  planned,  and 
a  thorough  survey  made  of  portions  of 
the  wall. 

The  insulflB  excavated  differ  in  an 
interesting  manner.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  corners  are  occupied  by  houses, 
while  the  centres  are  open  ground, 
probably  gardens.  But  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case  ;  one  large  insula,  for 
example,  has  no  buildings  whatever  in 
one  half,  while  the  rest  is  fairly  built 
over ;  and  in  another  case  foundations 
occur  over  most  of  the  area.    As,  how- 


ever, barely  one-fuurth  of  the  site  has 
yel  been  examined  it  is  premature  to 
express  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
these  variations,  or  whether  apparently 
void  places  may  not  have  contained 
wooden  buildings. 

The  heart  of  the  city  was  occupied 
by  one  large  block  of  buildings  contain- 
ing the  basilica  and  foruiUj  which  in 
this  case  were  built  side  by  side,  the 
whole  covering  a  square  of  three  hun- 
dred feet.  The  basilica  contained  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  was  a  great  hall, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long  and 
fifty-eight  feet  wide,  divided  originally 
into  a  nave  and  aisles  by  colonnades  of 
Corinthian  columns  twenty-seven  feet 
high.  At  each  end  of  the  building, 
which  stood  north  and  south,  was  an 
apsidal  tribune,  while  another  and 
larger  apse,  a  c»Wa,  or  council  cham- 
ber, formed  the  centre  of  a  row  of  halls 
along  the  west  side.  The  basitic;i  was 
afterwards  rebuilt  on  the  same  lines  as 
before,  but  with  only  one  colonnade, 
and  rectangular  instead  of  apsidal  trib- 
unes. The/or«m,  or  market-place,  was 
au  open  area  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  feet  square,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  b)'  shops  and  offices,  and 
on  the  fourth  by  the  basilica.  80  far 
it  is  the  only  forum  that  has  been  dis- 
covered iu  a  Romano- British  town,  and 
the  large  size  of  it  and  the  basilica 
indicate  beyond  all  question  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  Calleva.  Seeing 
that  the  main  road  from  London  to 
Bath  and  the  west  passed  through  the 
city,  and  that  four  other  roads  met 
there,  from  such  places  as  Venta  Bel- 
ijarum  (Winchester),  Sorhiodunum  (Old 
Sarum),  etc.,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  considei-able  amount  of  traffic 
went  through  the  city  daily. 

Among  other  public  buildings  may 
be  noted  a  circular  temple,  sixty -six 
feet  in  diameter,  uncovered  by  Mr. 
Joyce,  and  two  other  temples,  but 
square  in  form,  found  iu  1891  within  a 
walled  enclosure  which  is  partly  be- 
neath the  present  churchyard.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  very  impor- 
tant discovei-y  in  1802  of  a  small  church 
of  the  basilican  type,  near  the  south- 
west corner  of   the  forum,  which  is, 
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wUhoul  ilimbt,  the  earlic^L  Christian 
snncluary  timl  luirt  come  lo  lijjlit  iu  thi« 
coiinrry.  A^  iL,  moreover,  cannot  wvM 
be  Inter  timn  lliu  uiiilille  or  secoml  half 
of  the  fourth  ciMiUin*,  it  is  now  one  of 
lliu  most  ancient  churohes  in  Hnr<>pe. 

Of  private  houses  n  fairly  consider- 
able number  has  been  uncovered.  As 
Ihoy  art!  the  first  and  only  Roman  town 
houses  that  have  yet  been  examined  in 
HriLain  it  may  be  of  inlenst  lo  siiy  a 
few  words  about  them.  In  pbin  tbey 
resemble  generally  tliat  of  llie  villas  or 
country  houses^  with  tbis  Important 
tlifference,  that  Ibe  baths  which  form 
*4o  marked  a  feature  in  the  villa-^  are 
entirely  wantino:  in  the  town  bouses^ 
'.heir  place  being,  of  course,  supplied 
by  the  public  ami  private  bathing  es- 
tablishmonis  in  tho  city. 

The  larjrcAt  bou8e#»,  like  the  largest 
viliafl*  were  hnilt  round  three  sides  of 
an  open  conrtyjinl,  and  consialed  of  a 
Bcries  of  cliambcrs  connected  by  an 
internal  (and  sometimes  an  external) 
corridor.  The  floors  were  covered  with 
mosaic  and  the  walls  with  paintings  ; 
the  windows  were  glazed,  and  at  least 
one  room  for  winter  use  was  heated  by 
a  hypoeaust.  The  roofs  were  covered 
with  tiles  or  slone  slales. 

A  second  class  of  liousos  conhisted  of 
one  scries  of  cbambera  only,  built  be- 
tween two  corridors  ;  while  a  third 
class  of  small  houses  contained  onh'  n 
few  chambers,  but  stiU  connected  by  a 
corridor  inlo  which  they  all  opened. 

"Within  the  buildings  tlie  excavations 
AS  a  rule  cHscIosq  very  few  objects  of 
interest,  a  fact  suggestive  of  the  gi*ad- 
ual  decay  and  spoliation  of  tlie  city. 
In  the  groun<l  around  them  the  case  is 
different.  Here  all  kinds  of  things  are 
met  with  :  articles  in  bronze,  iron, 
bone,  ivory,  and  glass  ;  fn^gmenU  and 
specimens  of  ever)'  kind  of  pottery, 
from  the  imported  red  glazed  ware 
known  as  Samian  to  the  coarsest  hand- 
made stuff  sold  in  the  city  by  the  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  the  district  ;  and  quan- 
tities of  coins  of  sih'er  and  bronze, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  Romano- 
British  period.  In  addition  a  fruitful 
source  of  more,  or  less  perfect  earthen- 
ware vessels  is  found  in  the  numerous 


rubbish  pits  with  which  the  ground  is 

riddled.  Thene  were  the  receptacles 
of  all  the  refuse  and  household  sweep-' 
ings,  and  then  as  now,  many  a  vessel 
was  carelessly  flung  away,  whole  or 
almost  uninjured,  lo  be  unearthed  b}* 
antiquaries  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  !  Inleresling,  however,  as 
these  remains  are.  Ihey  differ  in  no  Im 
portant  feature  from  what  arc  found  on 
any  other  Romano-lhitiNh  ^sile,  and  if 
made  on  their  account  alone  the  exca- 
vations woidd  be  costly  indeed.  It  IB 
not  easy  to  make  people  understand, 
hut  (he  recovery  of  the  plans  of  a  few 
bouses  tells  far  more  of  the  social 
standing  and  poverty  or  wealth  of  their 
owners  tlian  the  fragments  of  tho  ves- 
sels wherein  their  food  was  cooked,  or 
out  of  whii'Ji  they  ate  or  drank.  So, 
too,  the  plans  of  the  shops,  of  the 
baths,  of  the  temples,  etc.,  all  tell  a 
tale  that  has  been  told  nowhere  else  in 
England  as  yet  ;  and  as  the  excava- 
tions proceed  and  new  facts  come  to 
light  the  hitherto  unknown  civil  side 
of  the  Roman  occupation  may  conn 
to  be  even  better  known  than  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  archiieclural  fragments,  loo, 
which  are  constantly  coming  to  light, 
aUliongli  strangely  overlooked  and  neg- 
lecled  by  former  explorei-s,  are  in  quite 
ei^ual  importance.  From  thi-m  the  ap- 
proximate date,  the  probable  height, 
the  appearance,  and  such  like  features 
of  the  buildings  to  which  they  l>elonged 
can  be  recovered  ;  and,  conlrar}'  to  the 
prevalent  opinion  that  all  Roman 
things  are  alike,  their  lines  and  mould- 
ings differ  in  a  most  interesting  way 
from  the  usual  Roman  types. 

The  excavations  themselves  are  car- 
ried out  under  the  personal  supervision 
and  direction  of  an  executive  commit- 
tee, c(>nsi8ting  of  a  number  of  fellows 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  all  ex- 
perts in  various  ways,  who  give  their 
time  and  services  without  charge  to 
tlic  Fun<l.  Resides  making  all  neces- 
sary plans,  drawings,  and  models, 
tliese  gentlemen  are  also  responsiblo 
for  the  collection,  washing,  and  sorting 
of  all  the  numerous  remains  nnearthetl, 
nor  are   such   serious  undertakings  as 
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the  removal  of  mosaic  pavements   be- 
yond their  powci-H. 

Tbe  result  of  eacli  year's  work  is 
fully  chronicled  and  communicated  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who,  by 
publishiug  tbe  reports  with  suitable 
plana  and  illustrations  in  Arc.hrMorfia^ 
thereby  place  on  permanent  record  for 
present  and  future  studeuts  the  ac- 
count of  these  most  imporlnnl  explora- 
tions. 

Finally,  after  exhibition  in  London, 
all  the  remains  found  are  ^ent  to  Head- 
ing, where,  by  tlie  kindnuss  and  liber- 
ality of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  they 
are  added  year  l)y  year  to  the  Silchester 
Loan  Collection,  which  there  finds  a 
home  in  the  Free  Public  Library  and 
Museum.  This  collection  not  only 
contains  everytliiog  of  trnporiauce  dis- 
covered dunn,£T  the  past  tliree  years, 
but  the  principal  objecU  found  by  Mr. 
Joyce,  and  uutil  lately  deposited  at  Sil- 
chester and  Strath fieldsayc,  have  now 
been  added  to  it.  As  a  collection  of 
objects  all  of  one  period  and  all  from 
the  same  place,  it  is  already  of  the 
greatest  value  to  all  students  of 
Romano-British  antiquities. 

The  important  arcliitecturnl  remains 
are  placed  and  arriinged  in  a  special 
room,  accompanied  by  specimens  of 
various  building  mattirials  and  other 
illustrative  features.  Copies  of  all  the 
plans,  too,  are  here  displayed  on  the 
walls.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  are 
deposited  by  the  executive  committee 
tbe  various  models  made  by  them, 
amongst  which  is  that  of  the  little 
churcii  discovered  last  year. 

The  maintenance  of  these  works  an- 
nually on  such  a  scale  as  repays  tlie 
trouble  expeuded,  is,  of  course,  a  costly 
qiatter,  quite  beyond  tbe  means  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  or  any  other 
body.  Public  attention  has,  however, 
been  drawn  to  the  importance  and  in- 
terest of  the  works,  and,  through  the 
liberality  of  various  subscribers,  eape* 
ciolly  of  Dr.  Edwin  Freshfield,  treas- 
urer of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the 
Silchester  Excavation  Fund  has,  up  to 
tbe  present,  not  had  to  complain  of 
lack  of  money.  It  will  be  several  years 
yet  before  so  large  au  area  as  the  one 


hundred  ncres  within  the  walls  can  bo 
liroperly  and  fully  explored,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  ample  scope  for  the 
beneficence  of  any  one  interested  in 
the  work  and  its  results. 

As  an  example  of  the  unexpected 
diannveries  that  are  from  time  to  tin)e 
made  un  the  site  of  Calleva,  this  article 
may  liily  be  ended  with  the  auuounce- 
ment  of  one  of  our  most  recent 
"  finds. '*  In  clciiriiig  out  a  well, 
which  hml  Unen  sunk  tlirough  the  floor 
of  one  of  the  houses  not  long  after  its 
destruction,  tlicre  came  to  light  a  cone- 
shaped  pillar  with  uharaeterialic  late 
Ronum  mouldings  round  the  base.  It 
is  in  fact  a  Roman  tombstone  ;  but  the 
singular  thing  is  that  the  name  of  the 
deceased  is  inscribed  in  two  lines  of 
Ogam  characters.  Hitherto  no  Ogam 
stone  has  been  found  in  England  east 
of  Devon,  and,  indeed,  inscriptions  in 
this  strange  character  are  so  rare  that 
only  a  few  English  examples  are 
known.  Professor  Rhys,  after  exam- 
ining the  monument,  pronounces  it  to 
be  one  of  the  oldest  Ogam  stones  yet 
discovered,  its  date,  irrespective  of  the 
moulilings  on  it,  being  limited  by  the 
early  character  of  the  Ogams  and  the 
probable  period  of  the  destruction  of 
Callova.         W.  H.  ST.  JouN  HorE. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A   NIGHT  WITH  THE  TltAPPISTS. 

In  south-western  l^niuce,  a  little  to 
thu  cast  and  north  of  the  great  wine- 
growing district  of  the  Bordelais,  is  a 
rather  extensive  ti-act  of  country  called 
the  Double,  which  is  scarcely  known, 
even  by  name,  beyond  the  region  where 
it  lies.  If.  Is  still  one  of  the  most  for- 
lorn wildernesses  in  all  Franco  ;  but 
like  the  Carmargue,  it  has  been  much 
clianged  of  late  years  by  drainage  and 
cuUivation,  and  is  destined  to  l>ecome 
productive  and  prosperous.  For  incal- 
culable centuries  it  hiul  remained  a 
baneful  solitude,  overgrown  with  vir- 
gin forest,  except  in  the  hollows  be- 
tween the  low  hills,  which  succeed  one 
another  like  the  undulations  of  the 
sea  ;  and  here,  almost  hlddeu  in  uum- 
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mer  by  tflU  reeds  and  seilgeg,  lay  the 
pools  and  bogs  that  poisoned  Ihc  air 
and  I'ciidcreU  the  cliiualc  abomtnafjic. 
In  the  midst  of  lliis  marshy  cretaceous 
dcsorL,  streU'liiiig  between  the  IsKi  and 
its  tributary,  tlie  Dronnc,  and  close 
to  a  wretched,  fever-sUicken  villa^re 
called  Eclumrfrnne,  a  small  comnuioiiy 
of  Trappist  monks  established  Iheni- 
Belves  in  18G8.  They  did  not  go  there 
merely  as  ascetics  fleeing  from  Ihe 
world,  but  also  aa  pliihuilhropisU,  pre- 
pared to  sat'rirtcc  Lheir  lives  for  ific 
good  of  hunianily.  Their  nii*isiou  was 
to  drain  and  to  cultivale  tliis  nioKt  uti- 
lieallhy  pari  of  tlic  Double,  and  to  im- 
prove llic  i;ondition  of  the  peasants 
who  eked  out  a  misL'rahle  cxistcucR 
there.  The  best  testimony  that  their 
labor  was  not  waslecl  was  afforded  some 
years  ago,  wlien  tbf  French  govern- 
ment was  dispersing  th«  ntomvslic  com- 
munities. Tlic  inliahitants  of  Ibc 
Double  were  so  excitc<l  at  lUc  prospect 
of  their  benefactors  being  expelled 
from  their  midst,  lliat  a  serious  oontlicl 
between  tli«m  and  tbe  guiidarmes  was 
regarded  as  ccrtnin,  if  ofllcials  were 
sent  to  expel  the  njonks.  The  danger 
wns  avoided  by  the  decision  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  leave  the  Trappisls  in  peace 
as  well  as  the  Carthusians. 

To  pay  a  visit  to  the  Trappisls  at 
Ecbourgnac  was  my  chief  motive  for 
crossing  the  Double.  1  bad  left  the 
small  town  of  Rib^rac,  which  is  ou  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  region,  early 
in  the  afternoon  of  a  scorehing  sum- 
mer day,  and  after  quitting  the  verdant 
valley  of  the  Di-onno  had  walked  over 
several  miles  of  desiolate  cotmtry  with 
a  scarcely  var\'ing  lanilscape  of  scrubby 
wo*m13  and  marshy  licallis.  I  was  now 
rusting  a  wliiK'  by  a  reedy  pool  fringed 
with  gorse  and  heather,  and  was  listen- 
ing to  the  Oreads  iiuswL'ring  one  an- 
other upon  their  pan-pipes,  when  I  saw 
coming  towards  nic  a  (Igurc  which 
might  have  disturbed  mo  very  much 
had  I  been  living  in  those  days  when 

—  if  tlierc  is  any  truth  in  legendary 
lore  —  the  devil  only  needed  half  a  pre- 
text for  forcing  his  society  upon  lonely 
travellers.     This  man — for  man  it  was 

—  bad  a  face  so  ovot^rowo  with  coal- 


black  hair  that  very  little  could  be  scca 
of  It  excepting  the  eyes  and  noee« 
Beanl,  whiskers,  and  moustache  were 
inseparably  mixed  up.  AVhat  skin  was 
visi))le  through  the  matted  jungle  of 
hair  was  little  less  swarthy  than  a  Hin- 
doo's. All  the  upper  part  of  this  aston- 
ishing head  was  hidden  by  a  large  hat 
of  fitack  straw,  shaped  like  an  inverted 
washiiig-basin.  The  rest  of  the  figure 
was  clad  in  a  frock  of  dark  brown 
serge,  with  hanging  hood.  Not  ex- 
pecting to  see  a  TrappisL  whore  I  was, 
I  was  startled  for  a  luomont  by  the 
apparition,  but  I  cjuickly  guessed  that 
this  was  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  still 
distant  monasteiy  who  had  been  sent 
out  on  some  little  expedition  into  the 
district.  As  he  passed  he  raised  bis 
hat  just  enough  to  show  that  the  close- 
cropped  binok  hair  beneath  iL  was  turn- 
ing grey. 

The  roa<l  led  me  through  a  little  vil- 
lage wliere  lhf»re  was  an  old  Roman- 
esque cliurch.  There  were  numerous 
arciiivolts  over  the  broad  portal,  and 
abovt;  these  was  a  horizontal  dog's- 
t<i()lli  numldiug  with  grotesque  heads  at 
intervals,  but  time  had  effaced  most  of 
the  carving.  All  about  the  church  the 
long  grass  and  gaudy  mulleins  stood 
over  the  hones  of  men  and  women 
who,  like  their  parents  before  them. 
had  clung  to  their  old  homes  in  the 
midst  of  the  |>estilcntiat  marshos,  suf- 
fering continually  from  malaria,  watch- 
ing lliuir  children  grow  paler  and  paler, 
and  yet  ui.ver  thinking  of  surrender. 
What  a  strange  combination  of  hero- 
ism, obstinacy,  and  stupidity  do  we  find 
in  human  nature  !  But  now  things 
had  clianged  here.  There  was  an  air 
of  prosperity  in  the  village,  and  the 
people  said  that  the  fever  had  almost 
left  them. 

While  crossing  another  bit  of  wild 
and  deserted  country',  I  saw  the  dark 
gleam  of  poisonous  pools  nearly  hidden 
by  sallows  and  reeds.  The  vibration 
of  my  footsteps  disturbed  the  vipers 
thai  lay  near  tlic  hot  road  ;  they  slid 
down  the  banks  and  curved  out  of  sight 
amongst  the  roots  of  the  heather. 
These  reptiles  abound  in  the  Double  ; 
conditions  that  are  baneful  to  men  are 
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healthful  to  them.  The  Highiug  of  the 
pines  ndded  to  the  sadnens  of  the  IhikI, 
for  these  trees  uow  appeared  iti  clumps 
nlong  the  wayside,  nod  the  storm  wind 
had  begun  to  blow.  The  auu  waa  sliin- 
iag  oblupiely  through  a  duu-coloruil 
haze  whcu  I  reached  the  vtll.i<^(:  of 
Echoui-gnac  in.  a  cultivated  vidley. 
Here  the  cattle  and  the  green  iiclds 
were  aigns  of  the  cheese-inakiug  in- 
dustry carried  ou  at  the  monnstcry. 
The  conventual  buildings  were  now 
visible  on  the  lop  of  the  neighboring 
hill,  with  the  churcli  apire  higher 
against  the  sky  than  all  the  rest.  1 
made  my  way  towaiUa  this  little  for- 
tress of  aacelicism  hidden  from  the 
world  amidst  llie  woods  and  marshes. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  lo  spend 
the  night  with  the  Ti-:ippists,  even  if  I 
was  obliged  to  accept  their  charity  and 
to  allow  myself  to  he  classed  with  those 
trumps  who  have  no  lilernty  pretext 
for  their  vagabond  ways.  Indeed,  1 
had  been  given  lo  understand  by  all  to 
whom  I  lijid  spoken  ou  the  suhjeut  in 
the  district,  that  the  reverend  fathcre 
gave  money  sometimes  to  the  wayfarer, 
but  accepted  none  in  return  for  food 
and  shelter.  That  part  of  me  in  which 
the  convenliomil  1h  concentrated  said  : 
''Stop  at  lite  inn  ;  '*  but  the  other  part, 
whicli  has  the  curiosity  and  li>e  errautry 
of  the  man  who  has  never  been  per- 
fectly civilized,  said:  ''Go  ou,  and 
whatever  happens,  piiss  the  night  with 
the  Trappists." 

Having  reached  the  monastery  gate, 
the  next,  thing  to  do  was  to  pull  the 
bell.  The  porter  opened  liist  his  wicket 
and  then  the  <loor.  Tlio  superior  could 
not  be  a|)proache<l  for  aquarLcr  of  an 
hour,  so  1  wjis  asked  to  wait  in  Ihe 
lodge.  Thus  1  had  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acciuainled  with  the  porter. 
Although  he  was  very  much  in  religion, 
having  been  a  brother  at  Echourgnac 
siDCO  the  foundation,  he  might  be 
termed  without  ilisrespect  *'  a  jolly  old 
soul."  He  was,  as  he  said,  a  man  who 
had  no  pi*etensions  whatever  to  he 
learned.  His  lack  of  book  knowledge 
made  him  all  (be  more  natuml.  Ills 
ago  appeared  to  be  about  sixty-tive,  but 
ho  had  a  body  that  was  btill  robust  aud 


vigorous  under  his  dirty  brown  frock, 

although  he  had  been  livhig  so  many 
ytars  ou  bread  aud  cheese  and  vege- 
tables, aud  short  commons  withal.  The 
post  of  porter  must  have  helped  him 
not  a  little  to  bear  up  against  the  dis- 
cipline, for  it  allowed  him  the  use  of 
his  tougue,  and  the  rule  of  silence 
would  liave  been  a  more  severe  trial 
lo  him  than  to  mauy  another.  He 
poured  out  some  beer  for  me  from  a 
great  stone  jar  that  lie  kept  near  at 
hand.  I  had  heard  that  the  Trappists 
of  Echourgnac  added  to  their  other 
accuuiplishments  the  arts  of  beer-brew-  ■ 
Ing  and  wtne-making,  and  was  there- 
fore not  .surprised  by  the  port«r*» 
kindly  offer ;  but  when  1  noticed  the  - 
yellow  color  and  soup-like  consistoucy 
of  the  tluid  tliat  he  poured  out  for  me, 
I  was  sorry  that  I  had  luicepled  it. 

''  It  is  a  litUe  thick,'*  said  the  TnM>-' 
plst,  whose  keen  eyes  had  uoliced  that 
there   was  a  lack  of    waniUh   in    the. 
manner  in  which  I  took  the  glass  from 
his  baud,  '*  but  the  beer  is  good.     It  is 
rather  new." 

''  It  must  be  very  nourishing,"  I  re- 
plied, after  heroically  draining  the  cup 
of  tribulation. 

"  Have  some  more  ?'*  said  this  godd-^t 
tialured  Trappist  as  ho  raised  the  jar- 
again.  I  saved  myself  from  a  seeoudi 
dose  by  an  energetic  merci!  andt 
changed  his  IhoughtH  by  asking  liim~i{ 
liu  had  been  a  long  time  ftt  the  mon- 
astery. 

*^  I  was  oue  of  the  (IrsL  lot  who  coikic 
liei-e  in  Jul\',  1868.    There  were  twenty- 
two  of  us  in  all,  p^ies  et  frhreSy  and 
two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  seven- i 
teen  were  down  with  fever.     You  can  . 
have  no  idea  of  what  it  was  here  Ilvc- 
and-twenty  years    ago.      The   country 
was    unfit    fur     humau    beings.      Thoi 
people    went    Hhivcring    about    iu  tlMf 
heat  of  summer  wrapped  up  aa  tboy  • 
would  be   in  the  depth  of  winter.     It  . 
was  pitiful  to  see  them." 

lie  then  entered  into  details  re- 
specting the  cleariug  of  the  land,  the 
draining  of  the  pools,  etc.  Suddenly 
remembering  the  llighl  of  time,  he  di»- 
appeared  with  my  card  and  left  me 
iu  charge  of   the  lodge.     Pre&culty  be 
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cninc  back  and  mid  rac  ibnL  ibe  rev- 
erend father  waB  uuwell  and  could  not 
see  anybody,  bul  tbal  I  could  pass  the 
nigbL  in  Lbc  mona^ier)-  if  I  wished  to 
do  so.  The  porLer  led  mc  through  a 
grual  fomiynrd,  then  through  ii  door 
into  a  room,  iu  the  centre  of  which  woa 
A  large  tiihle,  and  iu  the  corners  four 
very  small  and  low  wooden  bedslcada 
with  meagre  luattresijics,  a  couple  of 
sliiibtH,  and  a  colored  quitt. 
'  When  we  entered,  two  men  were 
«onted  at  the  table  eatin<^  bread  and 
<;hecHe  ;ind  drinking  home-brewed  beer 
*-^  thick  and  slab/'  such  ns  I  had  been 
refreshed  with.  One  was  quite  youn^^ 
licrhapM  (We-and-twenty,  and  it  wa«  to 
him  that  the  hrotlierwbo  parleyed  with 
the  outer  world  at  the  gale  introduced 
me  with  tlie  recommendation  that  he 
should  do  all  iu  hiH  power  for  me,  add- 
ing with  au  emphasis  by  which  he 
gained  my  friendship  forever :  **  Je 
reponds  aur  vous.*'  The  young  ninn 
said  that  as  80on  as  ho  had  dniBlied  his 
own  meal  he  would  see  about  my  sup- 
per—j^o  he  calletl  it  —  at  once.  I 
bogp;ed  him  to  take  his  time,  as  1  wjis 
in  no  hurry.  The  good  porter,  Mill 
Holicitous,  nskcd  where  I  was  going  to 
sleep,  and  the  young  man,  whom  1 
afterwards  learned  wsis  a  postulant, 
|ioinled  to  a  bed  in  one  of  the  corners. 
I,wAs«theu  left  with  my  two  new  ac- 
(piaintances.  The  postulant  had  verj* 
«oou  finished,  and  having  brushed  the 
crumbs  off  bis  part  of  the  bare  board 
with  his  hand,  ho  disappeared  to  see 
what  he  could  6nd  for  me  in  the 
kitchen.  The  man  who  remained  also 
Urought  bis  meal  Lo  a  close,  but  ho 
ili«l  not  whisk  the  crumbs  away  ;  he 
brushed  them  into  little  heaps,  and 
wetting  his  forelinger,  raised  them  by 
this  menus  to  his  mouth.  He  was 
about  Hfty  ;  his  chin  was  shaved,  but 
he  wore  whiskers,  and  a  long,  rusty 
overcoat  nearly  down  to  his  heels.  He 
was  very  quiet,  and  I  thought  he  looked 
like  a  repentant  cabman.  There  was 
something  about  the  man  that  excited 
my  curiosity,  but  I  felt  that,  cousider- 
ing  where  1  was,  it  would  be  verj'  bad 
taste  to  put  any  leading  queslions  to 
hmi   respecting  his   history.     I   aever- 


theless  found  a  way  of  getting  iuto 
I  coQversalton  with  him,  and  he  did  not 
I  need  much  pei'suasion  to  t;ilk.  He  was 
rather  incohoi*ent,  hut  1  gathered  from 
what  lie  snid  that  he  had  wandered  a 
good  deal  from  monastery  to  numas- 
tery,  now  in  the  world  and  now  almost 
**in  religion,"  without  finding  anchor- 
age anywhere.  **  The  world,'*  he  said, 
*'  is  like  a  rotten  plank,  and  wc  are  like 
smoke  that  comes  and  goes.  If  we  do 
not  think  of  eternity,  we  are  ship- 
wrecked." Feeling  perhaps  that  some- 
thing iu  the  world  was  a  little  more 
solid  after  the  bread  nnd  cheese  and 
beer  than  it  was  before,  ho  was  work- 
ing himself  up  to  a  communicative 
humor,  and  I  was  beginning  to  hope 
that  I  should  soon  know  what  sort  of  a 
character  he  really  was,  when  the  re- 
turn of  the  postulaut  chauge<l  his  ideas 
as  effectually  as  if  a  bucket  of  water 
bad  been  thrown  In  his  face.  When 
he  ventured  to  speak  again,  the  younger 
man  Udd  Iiim  that  it  was  six  o^clock, 
and  that  the  whole  community  was 
now  expected  to  observe  the  rulo  of 
silence.  "  Do  not  he  angry,"  lie  added, 
as  he  henrd  the  other  mutter  some- 
thtag  that  escaped  rac.  "I  am  not 
angiy,"  replied  the  owner  of  the  long 
coat,  as  he  glided  softly  out  of  the 
room. 

1  was  now  alone  with  the  postulaut^ 
who  made  matters  plonsautcr  for  me  by 
giving  a  generous  interpretation  to  the 
rule  uf  silouce  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to 
himself.  He  told  me  that  as  I  had 
come  after  the  hour  of  the  second 
meal,  the /r^re  cuiginUr  was  not  in  the 
kitchen,  but  at  saUt ;  consequently 
there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  evea 
an  omelette  made  for  me.  After  look- 
ing, however,  into  all  the  corners  of 
the  kitchen,  my  providential  man  had 
discovered  some  cold  macaroni,  which 
he  presented  to  me  iu  a  small  tin  plate. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  had  been  cooked, 
but  its  vei-j'  dark  color  made  me  suspi- 
cious of  it.  Although  I  knew  it  was 
quite  wholesome,  1  thought  it  safer  to 
leave  it  untouched,  and  to  be  satisQcd 
with  bread  and  cheese.  Now  Uiis 
cheese,  made  by  the  Trappists  of  the 
Double    uiH)n    the    Port-Salut    reo^tOy 
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which  ia  a  secret  of  the  order,  is  of 
exccUcut  quality,  and  deserves  its  rep- 
utation. The  monastery  bread,  made 
from  the  whtat  grown  by  Uie  monks, 
was  of  the  aubstimtial  and  honest  kind 
which  in  England  would  probably  be 
called  "  farmliouse  brea<l,"  although 
the  great  wheel  or  treucber-aba[>ed 
loaves  of  the  French  provinces  might 
cause  some  auipnse  there.  My  meal, 
therefore,  might  liave  been  worse  than 
it  was,  and  as  ii  was  given  to  me  for 
uothiug,  it  would  have  been  very  bad 
]uanner»  not  to  ui))>ear  pleaded.  The 
truth  is,  the  novelty  of  my  position  — 
that  of  a  Inimp  taken  in  and  fed  on 
charity  —  amused  mo  so  much  that  I 
found  evei*ything  perfect.  I  had  an 
idea  "■  at  the  back  of  the  head,"  that  I 
should  liud  a  way  of  squaring  matleis 
fiuancxidly  with  the  holy  men,  but  I  did 
not  wish  to  tell  it  even  to  myself  then. 
I  must  confess  that  when  a  black  botlh* 
was  placed  beside  the  bread  aud  cheese 
on  the  bare  Uble,  I  was  weak  enough  to 
hope  that  it  contained  some  of  the  ex- 
cellent white  wine  which  I  w:ls  told  the 
TrappisLs  made  ;  but  when  the  liquor 
came  out  the  color  of  pea-soup,  I  recog- 
nized tbii  religious  beer  whieli  bad  al- 
ready disappointed  nie.  As  I  could  get 
notliini;  bellur,  aud  the  water  being 
distinctly  bad,  thu  most  sensible  thing 
lo  do  was  to  be  rceonciled  to  the  beer, 
aud  in  Ibis  I  succeeded  very  fairly. 
Necessity  is  not  the  mother  of  In- 
vention only.  The  wine,  I  afterwards 
learned,  is  only  diuuk  at  the  convent 
ill  winter.  A  portion  of  it  is  sold  to 
priests  for  sucrainenlnl  use. 

When  I  had  taken  the  keen  edge  off 
my  hunyer,  I  began  to  feel  a  fresh  in- 
terest in  tlie  p<>»tuUuit.  Somehow,  he- 
did  not  appear  to  me  lo  be  of  the  sliiflf 
out  of  whieh  monks,  especially  Trap- 
pists, are  made,  fllthougb  I  know  that 
iu  idl  that  relates  lo  the  interior  work- 
ings of  a  man  thei*e  arc  no  outward 
signs  to  he  relied  upon.  There  is  puz- 
zle enoujjjh  in  our  own  eonlradioiions  t<> 
disconrai^e  us  from  trying  U*  find  eou- 
Blftleney  in  others  ;  hot  we  try  all  the 
same.  "We  have  a  fine  senwe  of  pro- 
portion :ind  harnioiiv  when  wo  analyze 
our  fellow  beings,  but  none    whatever 


when  we  turn  the  faculty  introapec- 
tively.  The  sanctimonious  undertone 
iu  whieh  this  young  man  spoke  struck 
me  as  being  false,  for  lliere  was  noth- 
ing ill  him  that  I  could  discover  which 
liiiked  hitii  to  the  ascetic  ideal  of  life. 
But  then  tlie  quoriliou  arose,  why  waa 
he  there  ?  He  was  strong  and  healthy  ; 
he  had  a  deep  color  on  his  checks  and  a 
humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye.  ile  ditl 
not  look,  as  if  he  Imd  been  crossed  iu 
love,  or  had  received  any  of  the  scars 
of  passion  such  as  might  aeeuiint  for 
h]3  wish  to  become  u  TrapptHt.  Ile 
bad  seen  somelbini;  of  the  world.  He 
had  been  to  Chili,  amoug  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  civil  war  there  hiul 
ruined  bis  prospects,  so  lie  toUl  me.  I 
concluded  from  what  he  said  that  OA 
his  return  to  France  he  had  sought  » 
temporary  refuge  with  the  Trappists^ 
and  tlial  he  preferred  to  lenuiin  uuUer 
the  sbultet-  that  he  liad  found  lli^'ue, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  worse  iu 
the  8trui;gle  for  life  uuLsidc.  Kecom- 
ing  more  contidcntial,  he  told  me  that 
what  was  most  dillicult  to  be  borne  by 
those  in  his  position  wjis  the  rule  of 
absolute  submissiou  and  obedience. 

I  bad  not  been  at  the  table  long 
when  this  postulant  <^lided  out  of  tJie 
i-oom,  saying,  "  1  will  sec  if  (here  is  a 
way  of  getting  auotUer  Iwttle  of  beer." 
Preseutly  he  returned  with  a  botlke 
under  his  arm,  and  llieu  1  learnt  that 
llie  abbot  had  given  orders  that  1  wait 
Lo  pjiss  the  night  '*  dans  la  uhambre  de 
monseigneur."  The  prospect  of  sleep- 
iug  in  the  bishop's  bed  furnished. ute 
with  a  eouscieiitious  reason  for.  not 
dniwing  the  cork  fioni  the  second  bot- 
tle of  monastic  barley-brew  ;  hut  luy 
conijtaniou,  who  was  more  or  less  iu 
religion,  ditl  not  give  mc  a  chance  of 
reftmitig,  for  he  drew  it  himself  aud 
tilled  two  glasses.  "  Nous  allons  trui- 
quer,"  said  he.  We  clinked  glasses 
and  ttdkcil  with  -^jreater  freedom,  al- 
though the  postulant  still  spoke  under 
his  breath — it  was  a  habit  that  he  had 
fallen  into.  We  wci*e  internipteii  by  .i 
scuflhng  ouUide  and  by  the  openiuif  of 
I  he  door.  A  couple  of  monks  in  brown 
frocks  were  on  the  threshold.  A  small, 
grey-bearded  brother  with  a  bent  back 
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lieM  in  one  hand  a  puwlet*  plate  and  in 
the  other  a  small  hnsin  of  Ihe  same 
niclal.  He  wiis  the  frh-t  cmsinur^  who 
had  reluiuftd  from  su/re,  and  he  had 
«onic  lo  offer  nie  some  vegelnblc  aouj] 
«ud  fiouic  more  macaroni,  both  of 
-whtch  1  declined.  Not  a  word  did 
these  Trappisti  say,  hut  I  hey  carried 
•on  with  the  postulant  a  convei-salion  in 
dumb  show  aa  to  what  my  requirements 
would  be  on  the  morrow.  The^' stroked 
their  noscB,  rubbed  Lheir  Uiigei's  to- 
gether, and  grimaced  so  exprcasivcly 
all  on  my  account  that  I  suffered  agony 
because  I  dared  not  laugh  outright. 

AVheu  they  had  left  1  took  a  Htroll 
outside,  for  aa  yet  I  felt  no  inclination 
to  go  to  bcdf  n(>iwil]iHia)ulti;g  that  a 
4)tshop  had  slept  upon  the  .same  mal- 
•inM*s  that  was  waiting  for  me.  Keep- 
ing within  the  convent  bounds,  where 
uo  woman  Is  allowed  to  set  her  foot  — 
that  troublesome  foot  whose  imprint 
iftay  be  found  on  most  of  the  paths 
that  lead  lo  a  Trappiat  monastery  — 
WKudering  beyond  llie  buildings,  but 
still  within  the  enclosure,  I  came  to  a 
bit  of  waste  land  covered  willi  Imather 
and'gorse  that  overlooked  the  wooded 
wihicmeas  towards  the  west,  as  a  head- 
laud  bluff  overlooks  the  sea.  The  sun 
Iiad  set  and  the  wild  spirits  of  the 
storm  had  drawn  a  Imnslucent  drapery 
of  vapor  from  the  dark  thundcrdom) 
hovering  overhnad  to  where  the  fringe 
•of  the  forest  broke  the  blood-stained 
bar  upon  the  horizun^s  verge,  and  this 
luminous,  orange-colored  curtain  was 
c<x>SHcd  every  moment  upwards  and 
downwards  by  silvery  shafts  of  light- 
Tiing.  Such  an  effect  of  sunset  com- 
loioed  with  Blorm  was  like  a  new 
revelation  of  nature,  and  the  sublinuiy 
of  the  spectacle  would  have  held  me 
fast  (o  the  patch  of  wild  heath  if  the 
rain  had  not  begun  to  fall  in  splashes. 
IHie  long  summer  day  was  over,  and 
-the  night  came  forth  in  trouble  and 
with  gualiing  tears.  The  roar  of  the 
thunder  grew  louder  and  the  flaHh  of 
iho  lightning  brightened  every  minute. 
I  returned  to  (he  monastery  and  ftmnd 
tnc  postulant  q»iite  anxious  to  Iiavc 
done  witlt  mo  and  to  put  me  into  the 
biAhop^s  room,    ITc  was  sleepy  —  every- 


body gets  sleepy  in  Uiese  country  places 
at  about  nine  o'clock,  irrespective  of 
canonical  hours  —  whereas  1  grow  live- 
lier like  a  night  bird  as  the  dusk  deep- 
ens. AH  the  monks  must  have  bcea 
ia  Lheir  cells  snoring  with  the  clear 
conscience  which  is  the  gift  of  the  day 
that  has  been  well  filk-d  up,  when  I 
I'L-luctaiitly  entered  the  only  rcx)ni  in 
the  place  that  had  any  pretension  to 
comfort,  but  which  tu  me  was  like  a 
ptisoti.  I  was  making  an  effort  lo  ac- 
quire Uie  virtue  of  resignation,  when 
the  }><>»lulaui  spoilt  the  mood  by  speak- 
ing again  of  beer.  Had  he  picked  up 
in  his  wanderings  the  notion  that  an 
Englishman  could  not  live  unless  he 
was  kepi  well  supplied  with  beer,  or 
had  he  fonned  an  exaggemted  idea  of 
the  seductiveness  of  the  strange  but 
innocent  liquor  that  the  Trappist* 
brewed  ?  >Vhatever  liis  thoughts  may 
have  been,  he  darled  away  in  spite  of 
my  endeavor  to  stop  liim.und  presently 
reappeared  with  aunther  black  bottle. 
I  knew  that  he  had  not  obtained  it 
without  diplomacy,  and  that  he  had 
made  my  unquenchable  thii'st  the  ex- 
cuse ;  but  by  this  lime  1  had  perceived 
that  his  solicitude  was  not  wholly  un- 
selfish. He  muttered  something  about 
"charity"  as  he  tilled  a  glass  for  me, 
notwithstanding  my  refusal,  then  van- 
ished with  the  bottle.  He  had  promised 
to  wake  me  at  two  o'cloi^k  for  matins. 

When  left  alone  I  made  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  bishop's  room.  It  was  8(>a- 
cioua  enough  for  tifty  people  to  dance 
in,  and  the  furniture  would  not  have 
been  greatly  in  the  way.  The  stones 
which  made  the  floor  had  no  carpet, 
not  even  the  dtactMt  dc  Zi7,  which  in 
Fmnce  is  considered  indispensable 
even  when  the  lloor  is  of  wood-  la 
the  comer  was  a  low  wooden  bedstead 
with  dingy  curtains  suspended  from  a 
nifter,  and  a  j>at{/((«;}e  of  maize  leaves 
with  a  thin  wool  one  above  it  ;  coarso 
hempen  sheets  and  a  colored  coverlet' 
completed  the  betiding.  By  the  side 
againtit  the  wall  was  a  broad  j*n€-i>t>u, 
with  a  lithograph  just  above  it  of  the 
Holy  Child  hearing  the  cross,  A  pliua 
table  in  the  centre  without  a  cloth,  a 
secretaire  with   high  crucitix  attached. 
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anolbcr  bare  table  wiili  vvii-^liiug-baHUi, 
jag,  aoU  fokled  Luwel,  willi  a  few  cbiiirs 
and  several  religious  prints,  made  up 
the  tumiluiti. 

This  room  was  on  Ibe  ground  Uoor 
and  looked  out  upon  a  long,  covered 
terrace,  witli  llie  iaiiuyarj  itiuiiediutely 
beyomi.  1  opened  the  sashes  —  1  had 
already  prevailed  upon  ihe  imstuhuiL 
not  to  fa«iten  tim  nliullei'i^  ^  and,  hav- 
ing blown  out  Ihtj  faiidlc!,  I  lit  my  pipe. 
I  8U]jpose  if  I  had  had  uiiy  sense  of 
propriety  I  should  Iiavc  refrained  from 
amoktng  in  Lhe  bishop's  room  ;  but 
what  was  1  to  ilo,  a  prisoner  there  at 
nine  o^clock  in  the  evening  and  not  a  bit 
sleepy?  If  il  had  been  a  tine  evening 
1  do  not  tliiiik  I  coulil  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  jump  out  of  the  window 
and  to  stroll  buck  to  the  patch  of  im- 
prisoned moor.  Fifat  a  cat  and  then  a 
great  ilog  came  sneaking  along,  and  X 
tried  to  get  on  frieiiiily  terms  with  them 
from  the  window,  but  they  too  seemed 
to  have  renounced  the  world  with  all 
it3  pom]»3  and  VMiuties  to  <'onforni  to 
the  TrappisL  rule,  for  each  of  them 
looked  at  me  with  pity  and  i-epi'oa(-h 
out  of  the  corner  of  the  eye  and  de- 
scribed a  wide  semicircltir  at  the  risk 
of  getting  wet,  in  order  not  to  be 
drawn  into  couvei-siiliou.  But  the 
stonu  at  all  events  hiul  not  been 
silenced  ;  the  thumler  growled  and 
groaned,  and  every  half  minute  the 
lightning  lit  up  all  the  stones  and  purl- 
dles  of  the  great  farmyard,  beyond 
which  my  vision  was  cut  off  by  the 
ro*>fs  of  the  out-buildings. 

NotwithslandiEig  the  unpleasantness 
of  being  shut  U]i,  I  felt  that  if  the 
mauugemenL  of  the  weather  had  been 
left  to  me  I  could  not  have  arranged 
things  better  for  my  tirst  night  in  a 
Tmppist  monastery.  Here  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  desolation  of  tfic 
Double  under  the  same  roof  with  men 
who  were  driven  into  this  shelter  Tn 
the  desolation  of  their  souls.  Teni- 
pest-tossed  by  the  conflict  of  Uie  spirit 
and  the  flesh,  wounded  perhaps  by 
secret  griefs  and  humiliations,  strong 
perchance  in  the  eyes  of  otbci-s,  while 
never  sure  of  themselves  from  one 
liour  to  another,  putting  out  upon  the 


same  sea  again  and  again  only  to  be 
thrown  buck  upon  the  same  desert 
shore,  tUuy  at  length  settled  down 
here,  and  they  must  have  done  so 
with  the  calm  conviction  that  they  had 
found  the  medicine  to  suit  Lhelr  kind 
of  sickness  in  a  life  of  incessuut  puu- 
ishmeuL  of  self  and  labor  for  oLhera. 

It  \v:is  about  eleven  when  I  felt  tired 
enough  to  Itu  dowu,  I  hud  not  been  in 
tliis  position  hnig  when  souusthing  bit 
nie.  I  thougfiL  1  knew  the  euemy,  but 
I  dared  not  whisper  its  name  even  to 
myself,  for  I  was  overcome  by  its  con- 
descension. From  a  bishop  to  me  was 
a  fall  iit  tbe  social  scale  that  ought  to 
have  madu  the  most  voracious  insect 
tremble  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
Maybe  JL  did  trendile  before  it  yielded 
to  temptation  and  forgot  its  dignity. 

The  storm  conlinuud  all  niglit  with 
intervals  of  calm.  A  liUle  before  two 
o'clock  the  bell  was  rung  fur  matins. 
The  clang  of  the  metal  must  have  been 
heartl  clear  and  shrill  far  over  the 
Double,  even  when  the  storm  seemed 
to  he  rt^nding  the  black  sails  of  the 
clouds  asunder.  The  postulant  fetched 
me,  as  he  had  ]n'oiuistfd,  and  he  led  me 
lliruugh  a  labyiiiiih  of  passages  to  the 
church.  AllluMigh  Lhe  bniUling  was 
almost  in  darkness,  I  could  see  that  it 
was  in  the  pointed  style,  and  that  it 
was  marked  by  a  cold  elegance  befitting 
its  special  purpose.  The  nave  was 
divided  near  the  middle  by  a  Gothic 
screen  of  wood  artistically  carved, 
although  the  ornamental  motive  had 
been  kept  in  subjection.  The  half 
that  adjoined  tlie  sanctuary  was  some- 
what higher  than  the  other,  and  here 
the  Truppist  fathers  had  their  stalls  — 
the  brothers'  stalls  were  in  the  lower 
part.  I  was  led  to  a  place  below  the 
screen.  The  office  had  already  com- 
menced ;  tbe  monotonous  plain-chant 
by  deep-tone<I  voices  hwl  reached  me 
in  the  corridors.  Perhaps  it  was  half 
an  hour  later  when  the  chanting 
ceased.  The  lamps  were  darkened  iu 
the  stalls  above  tbe  screen  —  in  the 
lower  part  there  was  but  one  very  small 
light  suspendfd  from  the  vault — then 
the  monks  knelt  uach  upon  the  narrow 
piece  of  wood  affixed  to  the|r  suiUq  for 
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thU  purpose,  and  for  half  au  hour  with 
heads  belli  down  ihcy  pi-ayed  iu  silcucc 
whUe  Ibe  thuudei-  gruuuud  uuUUle  iind 
the  Ughluiug  flashed  through  Ihc  clurc- 
filory  windows.  To  the  Tmppista,  who 
day  aflcr  dny,  year  after  year,  at  tho 
same  buur  bad  hceu  goiiii;  through  Lhe 
same  pari  uf  Lheir  uuchuuglug  disci- 
pUae,  liiicdless  wheLbcr  Ihc  sUii's  abiinu 
ovet'huad  or  the  ligbuiiug  gUiluiud, 
Uiore  was  uoLbiug  in  all  this  to  draw 
Ihuir  minds  from  tlie  circle  of  devo- 
tional routine  ;  I  alone  fell  us  if  I  wab 
going  down  into  my  gi-ave.  The  gi'ty 
Ugbtthul  was  nuw  niaklug  Ibe  nl>s  ul' 
tbc  vaulting  dimly  visible  was  like  the 
dawn  of  elcrnily  breaking  through  the 
brief  night  called  death,  whicli  is  nut 
perhaps  so  dark  as  it  seems.  At  three 
oVloek  the  chill  and  uwful  silence  Wiis 
broken  by  the  while-ntbed  prior,  who 
rose  from  his  low  posture  like  a  dead 
man  in  his  shroud,  and  began  to  chant 
iu  nnolticr  lone  and  measure  from  what 
liad  gone  before,  and  which  had  iu  it 
tlic  sadness  of  the  wind  thai  I  heard 
moaning  iu  tlie  pine-lops  on  lhe  moor 
before  llie  storm  broke.  Tlie  voice 
was  strong  and  clear,  but  so  solemn 
Ihivt  il  was  aliuosL  unearthly,  and  it 
seemed  in  wonie  sirango  way  to  minglo 
with  Itie  purity  ot  the  cold  dawn  that 
comes  when  all  the  passions  of  the 
world  are  stilly  but  wliich  niakcH  tlie 
leaves  tremble  al  the  crime  and  trouble 
of  another  day. 

AVhen  the  prior  stood  up  the  brothers 
left  lo  begin  tlieir  manual  labor,  eaeli 
one  in  his  allotted  place.  The  fathers 
remained  in  their  stalls  until  after  the 
four  o'clock  mass,  and  then  they  too 
fell  lo  work  until  six  o'clock  —  the  hour 
of  prime.  I  soon  followed  the  brut  It- 
ers, although  not  so  far  as  the  tieliU, 
tho  cheese  rooms,  and  farm  buiUiiiii^s. 
I  returned  lo  my  room  ;  bul^  as  X  had 
to  pass  on  the  upper  side  of  lhe  screen 
on  leaving  the  church,  I  looked  al  tlie 
two  rows  of  white  figures  standing  in 
their  stalls.  It  may  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  mingled  daylight  and 
lamplight,  or  of  my  own  imagination  ; 
whatever  the  reason,  I  IhonglU  during 
those  few  seconds  that  I  had  never 
-before  seen  such  a  coUcciiou  of  strange 


and  startling  faces.  Tbcy  were  not 
those  of  weak  men,  but  of  sombre 
men  whu  had  walked  Uuough  Hell  like 
Dante,  and  whu  bore  upon  their  ealiu 
and  corpse-like  features  lhe  deep-cut 
truces  of  the  flame  and  horror. 

I  look  up  my  old  place  by  the  win- 
dow, and  watched  iu  the  twilight  of 
morning  an  aged  brother,  with  frock 
hitched  up  above  his  nalicd  ankles  and 
his  feel  in  great  nahots^  fetch  sack  after 
sack  of  what  I  supposed  lo  be  bran,  and 
cany  it  away  on  his  shoulders.  He 
passed  close  Lo  me,  and  lookrd  at  me 
with  an  expression  which  1  interpreted 
10  mean:  "  You  must  be  a  lunatic  lo 
stare  al  mc  instead  of  going  to  bed  — 
you,  wlio  have  mouseigneur's  soft  bed 
and  arc  al  liberty  to  sleep."  But  no 
word  passed  between  us.  At  length  1 
did  go  to  bed  again  and  slept. 

1  was  awakened  by  a  noise  in  my 
room,  and  on  opening  my  eyes  I  saw  a 
long  figure  in  while  two  or  Ihree  yards 
from  me,  and  I  realized  that  a  TmppiBt 
father  was  watching  mc.  Then,  whca 
tie  perceived  that  I  was  awake,  he 
glided  from  the  room  williouL  saying  a 
word.  Had  1  spoken,  he  would  have 
replied  and  explained  what  Uu  wanted  ; 
but  1  hiul  not  rec(>vercd  suflicieutly 
from  my  surprise  to  rciuember  the  rule 
until  he  Wiis  gone.  I  now  called  to 
mind  IhaL  the  postulauL  luul  told  mo 
ovcr-uighl  Ihat  a  certain  fattier  would 
show  me  round  the  mo<mstcry  after 
prime.  This,  then,  was  ho,  and  I  wa» 
doubtless  keeping  hint  waiting,  for  it 
was  seven  oVlock.  A  few  luinulea 
later  he  returned.  1  was  then  al  my 
ablnlions. 

Now,  although  1  Imve  grown  prelty 
well  accustomed  to  go-  through  thi& 
daily  dul3'  with  the  aid  of  salml-bowl» 
and  slo^Miasins  while  living  in  the 
French  provinces,  I  ihiuk  it  good  for 
lhe  mind  tu  keep  up  the  illusion  of  a 
thorough  wash  even  when  this  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  Wlien,  therefore, 
the  Trap[>iKl  stalked  again  into  my 
room  wilhoul  giviug  nm  wai'uing,  his 
costume,  primitive  as  il  wius,  was  sur- 
passed by  the  simplicity  of  mine.  I 
t4)ld  htm  that  I  would  l»e  with  him  in 
iwo  or  three  mjmitcs,.aud  he  relire«l 
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with  a  slow  and  stately  uuU.  1  tried 
very  hard  to  keep  my  wowl,  for  I  ex- 
pected eveiy  momeut  to  ;»ee  the  door 
Opeu  again.  When  I  opened  it  myaelfj 
I  found  the  fallier  pacing  slowly  in  the 
passage.  Knowing  that  ihere  ia  not 
much  to  be  liad  in  a  Trappist  monas- 
tery without  asking,  I  opened  the  con- 
versation by  making  some  delicate 
allusions  to  breakfast.  The  truth  i» 
that  the  bread-and-cheese  supper  was 
nothing  to  me  now  but  an  unsatisfac- 
tory recollection,  and,  wilh  the  sense 
of  vacuum  that  distressed  nn^,  I  was 
unwilling  to  follow  the  monk  upon  the 
promised  ruuud  lest  1  ahuuld  die  of 
inuniLiou  on  tliu  way.  He  ask^-d  me 
what  1  would  like  to  eat,  and  I  saiU^ 
"  Anything  that  is  near  at  hand." 
Had  I  suggested  that  a  chop  or  a  steak 
would  be  suitable  after  so  light  a  din- 
ner, I  should  not  have  had  it ;  but  1 
should  have  received  a  large  measure 
of  silent  reprobation  for  my  bad  taste 
in  asking  for  it,  and  also  for  haviug 
reminded  a  Trappist  of  such  vanities  of 
the  past. 

Tho  father  —  he  was  becoming  fa- 
therly indeed  —  went  to  a  cupboard  of 
the  Hidh  a  Dumijer  already  described, 
and  brought  out  what  1  had  left  of  the 
bread  and  cheese  set  before  me  the 
previous  evening.  Haviug  placed  this 
on  the  table,  together  with  a  bottle  of 
beer  —  the  postulant  had  led  me  to 
hope  fur  coffee  and  milk,  but  there  was 
evidently  no  escape  from  malt  liquor 
here  ^  he  withdrew  to  a  Jillle  utfice 
close  by  where  he  was  wont  to  perform 
the  daily  duty  of  keeping  the  cheese 
accounts  of  the  monaslei-y.  1  felt  sure 
that  when  he  had  reckoned  up  a  few 
ligures  he  would  be  coming  round  to 
tear  me  away  from  the  bread  and 
clieese.  so  I  endeavored  to  hasten  the 
consumption  with  as  much  speed  as  I 
could  decently  put  on.  I  was  right  in 
my  conjccluro.  I  had  not  been  seated 
five  minntus  when  he  came  back  and 
wandered  half  round  the  table. 

**J'aurai  fini  dans  un  petit  moment, 
raon  pfere,"  said  I,  as  I  cut  off  another 
piece  of  cheese-  By  the  by.  nobody 
should  call  a  Trappist  *•  monsieur,"  be- 
cause  the   monk    has    ceased  to  have 


even  a  name  of  his  own  other  thau  his 
religious  one,  and  has  become  a  father 
or  brother  to  everybody.  He  returned 
to  his  accounts  ;  but  he  had  not  gone 
very  deeply  into  them  when  he  saw  me 
»luuding  at  the  door  of  his  little  den. 
He  left  his  books  at  once,  and  we 
walked  side  by  side  where  he  chose  to 
lead  me.  He  was  a  rather  tail  man, 
wilh  a  face  that  w;ls  an  enigma.  The 
features  were  so  like  those  uf  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  that  if  the 
Kuglish  fi-eelhiukcr  had  disappeared 
mysteriously  I  nnght  have  strongly 
suspected  hjni  of  haviug  turned  Trap- 
pist, for  if  the  members  of  tbo  order 
iiad  written  their  history  one  would  not 
be  surprised  to  lind  anybody  in  il. 

This  father  volunteered  no  informa- 
tion whatever;  it  bud  all  to  be  drawn 
out  of  him.  He  spoke  in  a  low  voice, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  with  soiue- 
thiug  of  Lhe  hesitation  of  a  nian  who  is 
recalling  his  mother  tongue  after  many 
years  of  disuse.  His  face  was  hirge 
and  heavy  ;  but  there  was  a  keen  light 
iu  bis  eyes  which  at  times  was  that  of 
gaiety  well  kcxit  under.  He  soon  let 
mc  sec  that  even  a  Trappist  may  give 
out  an  occasional  Hash  of  humor.  I 
was  (luestioning  him  respecting  the 
help  that  the  monastery  gave  to  the 
poor,  and  he  told  me  that  in  addition 
to  thuty  or  foi1y  pci'sons  living  iu  the 
locality  who  received  regular  assistance 
every  day,  about  the  same  uumbcr  o£ 
wanderers  stopped  at  the  gate  and 
waited  for  the  bread  and  cheese  which 
was  never  refused  thciu. 

'^Meu  looking  for  worjc?"  I  asked 
innocently. 

"Yes,"  re|]Iicd  tho  monk,  without 
moving  u  muscle  of  Ids  stolid  face  ; 
"and  who  pray  to  God  that  he  will  not 
give  them  any." 

It  was  evident  Ibat  no  sentimental 
illusions  respecliug  tbe  begging  class 
were  entertained  by  the  community. 
The  monk  cotitirmed  what  people  iu 
the  country  had  already  told  me  of  the 
help  afforded  by  the  Tiitppists  to  peas- 
ant agriculturists  la  difficulties.  The 
sick  were  moreover  supiilied  with  medi- 
cines gratuitously  from  tlie  small  phar- 
macy attached  to  the  monastery.    I  did 
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uol  ask  the  quesLiao,  bul  I  concluded 
that  at  lenst  one  of  thu  falhcra  had  u 
medical  dipluiuu.  Tbe  medioiac  thai 
was  cliietly  Wiinted  in  the  Double  when 
tbe  Trappi&t^  sutlled  there  was  quiniue  ; 
tbe  demand  upoa  it  was  very  ben^-y 
years  ago,  but  by  removing  lo  a  great 
extent  tbe  cause  of  the  fever-bi*ecdiug 
miasma,  the  monks  have  been  able  lo 
economize  tlu'  drug. 

Talking  about  these  matters,  we 
reacJicd  the  refectory.  A  great  cold 
room  with  whitewashed  walls  and  live 
long,  narrow  tiiblcs  with  benches  on 
each  side,  stretching  from  end  lo  end, 
was  the  place  where  the  monks  took 
their  very  frugal  meals.  TIic  tables 
were  laid  for  the  lirst  meal.  There 
were  no  cloths,  and  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  add  Lhal  there  were  no  napkins, 
altliougb  these  are  considered  so  essen- 
tial in  France  that  even  !n  the  mo.<)t 
wretched  auberge  one  is  U!«unl1y  hild 
before  the  guest.  Trappisis,  however, 
have  little  ueed  of  them.  At  each 
place  were  a  wooden  spoon  and  fork,  a 
plate,  a  jug  of  water,  and  another  jug 
—  a  smallur  one  —  of  beer,  and  a  por- 
ringer for  soup,  which  is  tlie  chief  of 
the  Trappists^  diet.  Very  thin  soup 
it  is ;  the  ingredients  being  water, 
chopped  vegetables,  bread,  and  a  little 
oil  or  butter.  Until  a  few  years  ago  no 
oily  matter,  whether  vegetiible  or  aui- 
mal,  was  allowed  in  tbe  soup,  nor  was 
it  pcruussihle,  except  iu  case  of  sick- 
ness, lo  have  more  than  one  meal  a 
day  ;  but  the  necessity  of  relaxing  the 
rule  a  little  was  realized.  Xow,  during 
the  six  summer  months  of  ttio  year, 
there  are  two  mi*als  a  day,  namely,  at 
eleven  and  six ;  hut  in  winter  there  is 
still  only  one  that  Is  called  a  meal,  and 
this  is  at  four.  There  is,  however,  a 
yoiUer  —  just  something  to  keep  the 
stomach  from  collapsing  —  at  ten  in  the 
morning.  No  flesh,  nor  fish,  nor  ani- 
mal product,  except  cbec»e  and  butler, 
is  eaten  by  these  Trappists  unless  they 
fall  ill,  ami  then  they  have  meat  or 
auylbing  else  that  they  may  need  to 
make  them  well,  Tliere  is,  however, 
very  little  sickness  amongst  them.  Tbe 
living  of  each  Trappist  probably  costs 
uo  more  than  bixpcuce   a  day  to   the 


community.  Assumiug  that  tbe  money 
brought  iuto  the  coitinion  fund  by 
those  who  have  a  private  fortune  — 
the  fathers  as  a  rule  are  men  of  some 
independent  means  —  covers  the  estab- 
lishment expenses  and  the  taxation 
imposed  by  the  Slate,  there  must  re- 
main a  considerable  profit  on  Uie  work 
of  each  individual,  wbclbcr  be  labora 
in  the  Gelds  or  in  the  dairy  and  cheese 
rooms,  or  concerns  himself  with  tbe 
sales  and  the  accounts,  or,  like  the 
porter  at  the  gate,  tests  wilh  an  instru- 
ment Lhe  Hchncss  of  tlic  milk  that  is 
brought  ia  by  the  peasants,  lest  they 
who  have  been  befriended  by  thcmonlu 
in  sickness  and  penury  should  steal 
from  them  in  return.  To  devote  this 
surplus  obtained  by  a  life  of  sacriflee, 
compared  lo  which  the  material  misery 
of  the  beggars  whom  tliey  ndieve  ia 
luxury,  to  the  lessening  of  human  Buf- 
fering, lo  the  encouragoinent  of  the 
family,  offering  the  hand  of  charity  to 
the  worthy  and  tbe  unworthy,  expect- 
ing no  honor  from  all  this,  and  nut  even 
gratitude,  is  a  life  that  makes  that  of 
the  iheorelical  phiiantliropisis  nnd  hu- 
manilarinn  philosophers  look  rather  bar- 
ren. Li!l  every  man  who  lives  up  lo 
an  un.sL'Ulsh  ideal  liave  full  credit  for 
il,  whether  he  be  a  Trappist  or  a 
Huddhisl. 

At  one  end  of  the  refectorj',  below 
tbe  line  of  tables,  was  a  small  wooden 
bench  for  a  single  person.  The  monk 
pointed  lo  it  wilh  half  a  smile  upon  his 
face.  "  What  is  it?  "  1  asked.  "The 
stool  of  penitence,"  be  replied.  Hero  a 
monk,  who  had  brought  upon  himself 
some  disciplinary  correction,  sat  by 
order  of  the  abbot  in  view  of  everybo<ly, 
and  had  the  extra  mortiHcation  of 
watching  the  others  eat,  while  he,  the 
penitent,  had  nothing  to  put  betwcca 
ills  teeth.  I  wondered  if  my  cicerone 
had  ever  been  perched  there,  but  I  was 
not  on  such  terms  of  familiarity  wilh 
him  that  I  could  ask  the  question. 

From  the  refectory  we  went  to  the 
dormitory,  an  oblong  room  with  a  pas- 
sage down  the  middle,  and  cells  on  each 
side  »  about  fifty  aJtogetber.  They 
were  v*:ry  narmw,  and  wero  separated 
by  huh  ami  plaster  partitions,  only  car- 
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ried  to  the  height  ot  nbout  six  feet. 
These  parlitioiiH,  which  had  been  white- 
washed over,  looked  very  fi-agile  and 
dilapidated,  niid  altogetlier  the  appear- 
ance of  Ihia  great  dormitory  was 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  A  glance 
into  the  interior  of  two  or  three  of  the 
ceUa  deepened  this  impression.  In  e.ach 
vfixa^  a  small  wuoileu  bt^dstuad  about,  a 
foot  and  a  half  hi^h,  witli  nothing  upon 
it  l)ut  a  very  Ihin  pfiilhisse^  a  black 
blankc-t  (the  color  of  llie  wool),  and  a 
little  bolster.  Uiion  a  nail  hniig  :i 
small  caL-o^-nine-Uiils  of  knotted  whij)- 
conl.  *' How  often  do  you  adminisler 
to  yourselves  the  discipline  ?"  1  atsked. 
**  Every  Friday,"  said  the  monk.  To 
other  questions  that  I  put  to  him  he 
replied  that  about  ten  members  of  the 
community  were  pricstis,  and  that  fa- 
thers and  brothers  used  the  dormitory 
in  common.  There  was  no  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  as  rcfjanls  the 
vows  that  were  taken. 

We  passed  into  the  cloisters,  wlilch 
were  vciy  plain,  without  any  attempt 
at  architectural  ornament,  but  the  i;ar- 
den  that  lilled  the  centre  of  the  (piud- 
rangle  was  carefully  kept,  and  Ibe  iii;iny 
(lowerH  there  wore  evidently  waliirtl 
and  otherwise  tcniled  by  Iiauds  thai 
were  gentle  to  Lhenu  Then  I  asked  if 
it  was  true  that  the  mcmbt^rs  of  the 
community,  when  they  passed  one 
another  in  their  ordinary  occupations, 
were  allowed  to  break  the  rule  of 
silence  only  tosay,**Rcmemberdeath." 
**  No,"  replied  the  niouk,  **  it  is  a  legend 
that  originated  with  (.Ihatenubriaud.** 
We  reached  the  chapter-house,  a  plain 
room  with  benches  along  the  walls  and 
a  case  containing  a  small  collcctinn  of 
books.  I  saw  nothing  of  interest  here 
excepting  a  genealogical  tree  of  tlje 
onler  of  Keformed  Cistercians,  called 
Trappists,  showing  its  descent  from 
the  Abbey  of  CUcaux,  niul  a  porLniit  of 
P6re  Dom  Sdbaslien,  abbolrgeueral  of 
the  T»*appist.s,  who  was  a  pontiHcal 
2uuavc  before  he  put  on  the  habit  ot 
the  most  ascetic  of  the  monastic  orders, 

I  asked  to  si-e  the  cemetery,  and  was 
led  to  an  uncuUivated  spot  a  little  be- 
yond the  block  of  convent  buildings. 
A    BDioll,   grassy    enclosure,    with    a 


wooden  paling  round  it,  was  the 
monks'  burying-place.  About  twelve 
liail  diud  in  the  twenty-five  yeai-s  of 
the  monastery's  existence,  but  most  of 
Uic  graves  looked  recent.  This  waa 
explained  to  me  by  the  father,  who 
aclually  snnled  as  he  said  :  "  We  who 
mme  heie  at  the  commeneemeuL  are 
gelling  old  now  and  are  following  one 
another  t(>  the  cemetery  rather  quickly." 
Wearers  of  the  white  frock  and  wearers 
of  the  brown  frock  were  lying  in  per- 
fucL  equality  side  by  side  as  they  hap- 
pened to  die,  each  having  a  small  cross 
of  while  wood  alnnding  in  the  grass  of 
his    grave,      I    read  :     **  N.    Kaphael, 

raonachus  ,  nntus  ,  profoeaus 

,  obiit .^'     The  dates  1  took  no 

note  of.  With  the  exception  of  the 
name  and  the  dates,  the  inscription  on 
each  cross  was  the  same  as  on  the  oth- 
ers. And  the  uanie,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  was  the  one  taken  in  religion. 

**  Do  yon  know  one  another's  family 
names?"  I  asked  of  the  living  monk 
by  my  side,  who  appeared  to  have 
lapsed  into  meditation,  thinking,  per- 
haps, how  far  hia  place  wouli!  be  from 
the  hust  on  ihc  line. 

''As  a  rule  wo  do  not.  There  are 
only  two  or  three  monks  here  whose 
names  I  know." 

Liistly,  1  was  taken  to  the  farm  build- 
ings, where  there  were  about  fifty 
cows  and  one  hundred  pigs.  A  young 
brother,  a  novice,  was  busy,  with  his 
frock  hitched  up,  cleaning  out  the 
pigsties.  Tie  was  piously  plying  the 
shovel,  but  his  face  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired an  expression  of  perfect  resigna- 
tion. He  was  young,  however,  and 
perhaps  lie  had  been  broui:rht  up  in 
belter  society  than  that  of  pigs. 

I  was  invited  with  much  kindness 
and  courtesy  to  stay  nntil  after  the 
eleven  o'clock  meal;  but  grateful  as  1 
fell  10  the  Trnppists  for  their  bread  and 
cheese  and  homo-brewed  beer,  which 
had  enabled  nic  to  sustain  life  for  more 
than  twelve  houi-s,  1  was  quite  content 
with  what  I  had  received  in  that  way. 
My  curiosity  being  also  satisfied,  I 
gbdly  went  forth  into  the  wicked  world 
again  after  exchanging  a  cordial  fare- 
well with  the  genial  porter,  who,  whea 
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he  cauijht  sight  of  me  veliiniiiii,'  to  his 
lotljje,  loykud  sharply  to  sec  if  the  jar 
of  bucr  Avas  .siifc,  iiiid  his  luituL  Ijeiiig 
ma<]e  easy  on  the  poiut,  hu  bc;<^gc*(l  niu 
to  let  him  pour  mu  out  a  gUusH.  ThiMi 
ho  ;;a20<l  at  iiie  with  round  (^vcs  of  sur- 
piiso  and  reproach  whi-n  I  decUnud 
the  offer  Willi  moro  aiiiinaliou  than 
discrcLioD  should  have  pvmiilled. 


Frntii  The  Cuniblll  MagaciDe. 
MY  NUIWKKY   KHVISITKI). 

My  nursery  is  a  iiule  old-world  vil- 
lage ucHlling  in  a  hollow  amid  the 
Berkshire  wolds.  I  was  live  year*  old 
M'heu  liist  1  saw  tlic  place  ;  but  so  ten- 
derly lias  Lime  dealt  with  it,  that,  aave 
X  see  it  as  lhroui:h  a  telescope  reversed, 
tho  pieiure  L  have  carried  in  memory 
for  a  quarter  of  a  ceiilury  ia  failliful  tn 
the  reality  of  to-ihiy.  And  truly  there 
is  little  ehaiirjio.  The  railway  has  rut 
its  path  tliroui^h  the  hilUide  and  raised 
ft  hiiii^c  enihankiiieul  aci-oss  the  valley, 
but    itA    inviL^ion    has    not    awaketiod 

H from  Iier  pastoral  slumber.     She 

scorns  the  rope  civitixation  has  thrown 
to  her  aud  drifts  along  in  her  groovu  of 
a^rieuUnrCf  secure  in  the  Inek  of  possi- 
bilities which  might  tempt  enterprise 
to  disturb  her  peace. 

In  the  foreground  of  ni)'  picture  of 

H sH>od  the  house  I  knew  best  — 

the  ivy-eovcred  viearngc,  my  cradle. 
What  a  noble  mansion  memory  held  it ! 
Having  gr<»wn  from  three  feet  high  to 
six  the  picture  needs  corresponding 
nltenUion  ;  the  house  1  hud  in  tniiid 
was  twice  the  size  of  ibis  ;  those  lofty, 
spiked  railings  dwindle  down  to  the 
merest  fencCf  and  tho  spacious  front 
gttMU'.n  disappears  in  a  strip  of  gnivel 
walk.  Only  the  bhrnbs  reinain  true  ; 
because  they  have  changed  and  gruwn 
Up  with  me  ;  hut  that  luxuriant  Vii- 
ginia  crt'cper,  which  outshines  the  ivy, 
looks  like  a  wig  over  a  familiar  face. 

"Within  the  vicarage,  once  my  eye  is 
reconciled  to  the  reduced  scide,  cvt^-ry 
corner  calls  up  a  Howl  of  niumorieH. 
-clear-cut,  blurred,  and  dim.  This  ia 
the  night-nursery,  where   Mrs.   Eales, 


our  nurse,  ruled  witli  a  hair-brush  as 
with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  a  queer  feeling  atdu 
U»  funk  ci-eeps  down  my  h;ick  now  as  I 
look  round  tlie  ii>om.  1  feel  tJie  rap  of 
Mi's.  Kales^B  bony  knuckles  on  my 
head,  and  shudder  at  the  sight  of  a 
brush    such    as   thai,    with    whose    flat 

side A  glance   at  l!ie   washstaud 

so  vividly  reralls  the  agony  of  morning 
ablutions  us  aduiinislcred  by  hei  hauds« 
thai  my  eyes  smart  again  ;  with  a  bit 
of  yellow  soap  and  a  rough  towel  that 
uurhti  could  indict  uuspeakiible  tor- 
tures ;  she  gave  me  a  distaste  for 
washing  I  retained  for  years.  Tho 
day-nursery  is  a  bedroom  now,  and 
every  stick  of  the  old  furnituie  is  gone, 
but  1  spBut  fur  too  many  days  here  to 
have  forgotten  it.  There,  in  that  cor- 
ner, my  little  brother  laid  the  seeds  of 
a  life-long  feud  by  smashing  my  sailor 
doll.  1  have  forgiven  him  now,  hut  I 
can  never  forget  the  tragedy  ;  the  stolid 
indiflfercncc  wherewith  the  one-year- 
old  destroyer  regarded  the  mangled 
corse  we  drew  from  the  grate  with  the 
nursery  dust-pan  ;  the  tears  my  sympa- 
llietio  sister  mingleil  with  mine  when 
the  case  was  pronouuei'd  hopeless ; 
and,  above  all,  the  redeeming  joy  of 
the  funeral  we  gave  the  sawtlustless 
remains  next  day.  The  whole  affair 
comes  back  vividly,  as  though  it  were 
only  yesterday  f  was  playing  here  od 
the  floor,  and  I  catch  myself  peering 
towards  the  open  cupboard  to  see  U 
my  big  Xoah's  Ark  is  still  in  its  place 
on  the  boLtom  slielf. 

A  stone's  throw  — quite  a  long  walk 
it  used  to  be  —  from  tlie  vicarage  gate 
stands  the  old  grey  church  among  tho 
decrepit,  liehened  tondtslones  ;  nolhin*' 
of  its  outward  face  has  cluinged. 
There,  on  the  .si tinted  square  tower^ 
still  twirls  in  leglvss.  ntueh-tailed  bril- 
liancy, the  gilded  cock  I  used  to  covet 
for  a  plaything,  and  the  swallows^  uest* 
ix:cupy  their  identical  old  nooks.  But 
within,  restoration  —  much  needed, 
they  tell  me  —  has  laid  ils  transforming 
linger  on  alt  old  acqtnLiniances.  Gono 
is  the  black  oak.  tliree-deeker  pulpit, 
with  its  queer  8oundintj-hoar<I  ;  van- 
ished are  the  rows  of  wooden  hat-pegs 
which  run  along  the  walls  ;  uor  does  a 
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trace  remain  of  the  old-fashioucd,  liigb- 
bucked  pews,  1  wiah  they  luul  left  Uiu 
big,  squai'e  pew  which  bclouged  to  the 
vicaiajje  ;  I  remember  its  faded  blue 
cushions  80  well.  It  wns  my  especial 
privilege  to  »tand  oa  the  seat  duriug 
liic  hymns  if  I  hud  been  '"gooil"  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  previous  week ; 
but,  in:i»much  as  the  ocousions  on 
which  I  enjoyed  this  valued  preroga- 
tive stand  out  like  landmarks,  I  am 
forced  to  conelude  tbal  my  moral  be- 
havior iu  those  days  left  inneh  to  be 
desired. 

Vis'lora   to   H are   very  nire,  I 

imagine.        When    I    interviewed    the 
baker's  wife,  to   whom  I   was   i*eeom- 
mended  to  apply  for  lodgings,  that  ex- 
cellent woman    regarded  my  intention 
to  stay  a  month  or  so  in  the  village  with 
doubting    concern.      Anxious    to   dis- 
abuse Iker  mind  of  the  idea  that  I  was  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  I  explained  that 
my  early  cbildbood  had  been  passed  in 
H ,  and  that  a   sentimental   yearn- 
ing to  see  the  place  again  had  brought 
me  hither.     Mrs.  Marsh  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  settler  iu    the  village,  so 
further     explanations    were     entailed. 
My  appearance  assumed  the  magnitude 
of   an   Event ;   and  before   the  baker's 
apprentice   liad  brought  my  portman- 
teau from  the  station,  whither  he  had 
beeQ  sent  with   his   wheelbarrow,  the 
entire  populace  Inid  beeu  thrilled  with 
the    news.     There  are  many   old  ser- 
vants   and    retainers   of    the    vicar   of 
twenty-five  yean*  ago  slill  resident  in 
the  village,  and  from  the  hour  of  my 
arrival   I   breathed  an   atmosphere   of 
reminiscence    almost   embarrassing    in 
its  personalitj*.     There   is   Louisa,  our 
sometime  nursemaid,  for  instance.    She 
is  respectfully  anxious  to  learn  whether 
I  remember  once  telling  her  I  was  too 
fat  to  lace  my  own  boots  ?    "Whether  I 
recall  tJbe  days  wlien   I  used   to    kiss 
her  ?    (O  T^ouisn,  Louisa  I    Thou  art 
but  forty  to-day  and  comely  !)    Whether 
the  sight  of  porridge  still  moves  mo  to 
tears  ?     And  do  I  retain  my  infant  pas- 
sion for  raw  bacon  ?    Louisa  loves  lo 
linger    over    these   interesting  details, 
and    our  daily    meetings  at  the   post- 
ofllce,  where  at  noon  many  do  congre- 


gate to  inspect  the  mail-bag,  afford  her 
oppoilunities  of  pulling  mo  Lo  the 
blush,  upon  whaU  she  pounces  with 
an  eagerness  that  has  something  al- 
most uncanny  about  it.    1  do  not,  believe 

there  is  now  in  U a  soul  who  does 

not  know  I  once  kicked  the  shins  of 
John  Wells,  the  groom-gardener,  be- 
cause he,  in  the  execution  of  bis  duty, 
bad  slain  a  pig  to  which  I  was  deeply 
attached ;  an<l  the  village  children 
point  at  me  as  he  who  appeared  in  the 
public  road  wearing  the  Sunday  bonnet 
of  the  then  vicanige  cook,  and  who 
was  chastised  for  putting  the  cat  into 
the  dough.  Lapse  of  time  soema  to 
luivG  invested  such  early  imbecilitiea 
with  a  halo  of  toncliiug  romance,  but  I 

am  made  to  feel  that  1  am  in  H a 

marked  man.  I  suppose  three  active 
cliildren  left  in  charge  of  an  indulgent 
guard  iaii  for  tliree  years  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  make  their  presence  felt 
and  remembered  in  a  vilhige  like  this  ; 
we  seem  to  have  left  an  indelible  im- 
pression, at  all  events,  and  perha|>a  it 
is  natumi  LliaL  old  ac<|uaintances  should 
take  up  the  thread  where  it  was  broken 
off.  Sally,  the  washerwoman,  docs 
U(jt  realize  how  many  years  have  passed 
since  she  saw  me  hist.  Sally  is  eighty- 
two,  an  age  when  the  years  are  as 
drops  in  Timers  ocean,  and  she  talks 
of  the  days  twenty-five  yeara  ago  as 
though  it  were  but  a  week  or  two  since 
1  pleaded  fur  a  taste  of  her  blackberry 
jam.  A  charmiug  old  woman  is  Sally  ; 
hale,  intelligent,  and  wonderfully  well- 
informed,  as  delightful  an  example  of 
the  English  cottager  as  one  might  lind 
Ihrongliout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

But  the   II of    memory   is    fast 

fading  into  oblivion  iu  the  light  of  re- 
newed acquaintjiuco  ;  and  tbu  village  I 
have  for  so  long  pictured  is  become  a 
prosaic  reality,  whose  chiefe^t  interest 
centres  iu  the  cottage  where  I  have 
taken  up  my  quarters.  Mr.  Marsh,  the 
baker,  Is  an  elderly  man  of  severe 
demeanor,  who  defies  all  overtures  by 
the  impregnability  of  his  resen'o  ;  uu- 
coramnnicative  ho  is  and  stem.  Proud 
too  ;  on  the  day  I  came  to  dwell  under 
his  roof  I  went  into  the  shop  for  a  box 
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of  niatchtis,  aud  offered  a  halfpenny  in 
payment.  Mr.  Mai:*h  eyctl  tlie  coin 
gloomily,  »nlirt*d  faiully,  niul  «uul,  '*  I'ut 
that  in  youi*  pocket!^*  with  the  air 
oi  a  RoLhschild  auffei'ing  ftoiu  ncute 
ucuralgin.  I,  crushud  aud  huruilinLud, 
crept  away,  matcheH  and  Iialfpenny 
iu  hand.  Hu  niukes  exutilleut  bread, 
though,  tloes  this  uiajeslic  bukei' ;  anil 
if  he  deigna  to  feed  his  owu  pigs  and 
poultrj"  by  djiy,  lie  redeems  his  Belf- 
respect  by  burning  the  midi  ight  oil 
over  tlie  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  I 
fear  I  shal]  never  know  Mr.  Marsh.  I 
should  like  lo  ;  I  feel  sure  he  is  a  n:iau 
with  a  liistoiy.  Mrs.  Marsh  is  a  (juict^ 
aofl-spoken  little  woman,  who  has,  I 
think,  seen  hotter  days  ;  she  endeared 
herself  to  me  on  our  first  meeting  by 
the  keen  anxiety  she  displayed  tu 
charge  mo<1ei-ate]y,  and  ha.i  since  won 
my  heart  by  the  perfection  of  her 
pastry  and  motherly  regard  for  my 
cumfort.  Her  eagerness  to  do  things 
iu  becoming  &t)'le  i^  almost  painful  ; 
if  a  wnsp  dare  trcBpiisH  in  the  honey 
or  a  rty  presume  to  commit  suicide  iu 
the  cream,  Mrs.  Marsh  pours  forth  an 
oration  of  apology  no  leassuranccs  can 
check.  Que  memorable  morning  she 
boiled  and  brought  to  table  au  egg  of 
undesirable  quality  ;  we  had  quilu  a 
scene  ;  could  the  responsible  lieu  have 
been  traced,  its  life  had  not  been 
worth  a  moment^s  purchase. 

Whilst  I  was  alone,  Mrs.  Mnrsli 
tended  me  herself;  but  when  ruy  two 
sisters  joined  nie,  she  found  it  neces- 
saiy  to  engage  assistance.  Iler  choice 
fell  upon  a  village  maiden,  who  answers 
lo  the  name  of  Pollyeraily,  and  wliost; 
perfurnmnces  constitute  irrefutable  evi- 
dence of  tlio  truth  of  her  slatemcut, 
that  she  has  uevor  been  "  out  at  ser- 


stato  of  interested  speculation.  We 
c:tn  never  guess  into  what  dithculty  she 
uiuy  riouuder  next,  uor  hazard  a  sur- 
mise as  to  the  method  she  will  adopt 
to  get  out  of  it.  She  is  brimming  over 
with  a  vigorous  originality,  which  in- 
vests her  every  movement  with  piquaut 
charm.  The  advent  of  Pollyeraily  willi 
afternoon  tea  is  quite  one  of  the  eveutfv 
of  the  day.  The  cough  siie  substi- 
tutes for  the  orthodox  knock  at  the 
door  gives  warning,  and  we  clear  out  of 
the  way  to  leave  space  for  Jicr  mnnfeu- 
vros.  First,  the  door  handle  rattles- 
violently,  as  though  some  one  in  falling 
had  clutched  at  it  ;  and  the  clatter  of 
crockeiy  is  followed  by  a  crash.  Then 
silence  for  a  moment.  Anotljer  grnh 
at  ihc  haiullc,  more  rattling  of  cups» 
and  the  door  creaks  dangerously  in  an- 
swer  to  the  muffled  lurch  of  a  heavy 
body  against  it.  Again  momentarj- 
silence,  broken  by  breathless  panting  ; 
i\  third  spasmodic  smuch  half  release* 
the  lock,  and  a  heavier  jiilcliing  against 
the  panels  bursts  the  do<»r  open.  A 
targe,  Hat  boot-heel,  surtnounted  by 
grey  worsted  stocking,  leads  the  way, 
as  with  one  long,  biickward  stride  Pol- 
lyemily  falls  into  the  room  ;  she 
'*  brings  up*'  against  the  piano,  swing» 
round,  and  surveys  us  over  the  tUbris 
on  the  tray  with  a  tiiuinphant  **  Ilere- 
we-are-agjiin  ! "  smile.  She  puts  her 
bm*den  down  —  somewhere;  on  Ihft 
door  for  choice  —  and  hustles  cheerfully 
away  to  collect  the  spoons  and  toast  ii> 
ihe  passage. 

AVe  dare  not  attempt  to  assist  her  by 
opening  the  door  in  answer  to  that 
••ough.  I  did  so  oner.  Pollyemily  wa*v 
iu  the  very  act  of  hurling  herself 
against  it,  aud  \.\\i>.  result  was  most  dia- 
astrous.     Safety  dictates  that  we  shoaM 


vice*"  before.     As  a  waitress  she  may  I  offer  her  no  aul,  save  in  the  shape  of 


be  lacking  in  skill,  but  we  would  not 
part  with  her  for  three  of  the  most 
accomplished  table-maids  in  England  ; 
for  PoUyomily^s  ministratioua  lend  a 
zest  to  life.  There  is  about  our  hand- 
maiden  a  cheerful  buoyancy,  which 
makes  it  a  positive  plcfusuro  to  sco  her 
drop  a  dish  ;  she  possesses  a  fertility 
of  resource,  unhampered  by  conven- 
titinality,  which  keeps  us  in  a  chronic 


atlvice,  and  that  only  at  carefully  se- 
lected moments.  Her  education  is 
making  great  strides  alreaily,  though  ; 
siie  never  now  attempts  to  remove  U»o 
breakftust  things  enmiinst  in  the  table- 
cloth, and  if  she  does  place  the  potatoes 
on  tlie  tioor  during  dinner,  it's  the  rarest 
possible  thing  for  her  lo  put  her  foot  in 
the  dish  by  nil>take.  She  has  learned, 
too,  that  lier  mouth  ia  not  the  proper 
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plnce  to  pat  a  spoon  w)icn  her  hauUs 
art;  full  \  no,  sbu  stows  il  under  her 
arm  or  in  her  pocket. 

Opportunitius  of  teaching;  her  the 
mysleiieH  of  social  usage  occur  hourly, 
but  wo  do  not  always  feci  able  to  tiii-ti 
then)  to  account.  One  afternoon  » 
lady  called  upon  my  slalcra,  and,  hear- 
ing they  were  out,  tendered  cards  to 
Pollyemily. 

"  Thank'ee,  mum,"  I  overheard  that 
youug  woman  say,  iu  accents  of  grnti- 
fled  pride.  "  Thank'ee,  mum,  very 
much." 

We  have  not  had  the  heart  to  ask  for 
those  pa9teb(»!ird»,  and  1  doubt  not 
Pollyemily  counts  tlietn  Btjll  innoug  her 
most  cherished  powsessioii-s. 

We  value  our  liiindiiiuideii  as  aftord- 
iug  Ihe  only  exciliitneiiL  which  lenvens 
the  otherwise  unrufHed  calm  of  our  ex- 
istence Iiere.  The  week  from  end  to 
end  is  one  lonj*  Sunday,  and  a  more 
secluded  spot  wherein  to  dream  away 
the  Bumniur  would  he  hard  to  tjnd. 
There  are  few  people,  other  than  cot- 
tagers, iu  aud  about  the  villa;;t:,and  the 
absence  of  most  adjuncts  of  civilized 
life  proves  how  little  man  really  wants 
of  aU  he  is  wont  t-o  consider  indis- 
pensable. There  is  no  butcher's  shop 
within  many  miles,  and  the  daily  jiuper 
comes  from  Xcwburj' ;  we  have  neither 

library    nor    barber  in    H ,  iind   I 

never  hcanl  a  resident  complain  of  the 
lack  of  one  or  the  other,  Mr.  Mareh's 
ostablishniont  fultlls  all  purposes  ;  it  is 
a  kind  of  co-operative  stores  in  minia- 
ture, iuid  so  convenient  do  wo  find  it 
that  I  Irerahle  for  the  time  when  I  shall 
no  longer  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  a  ojeneral  shop.  If  you  break 
your  bootlace  and  want  another ;  if 
Pollyemily  dro[)  the  sardine-tin  upside 
down  at  lunch  ;  if  hunj^rr  suggest  a 
biscuit,  or  diirknoss  demand  candles, 
all  you  need  do  is,  take  throe  steps 
down  the  passagv,  dodge  under  the  fes- 
toons of  clothes-line  and  hob-uailed 
boots,  and  there  yon  arc  in  the  midst 
of  plenty.  If  Mr.  Marsh  chance  to  be 
presiding  at  the  counter,  you  take  what 
you  wtint  and  meekly  request  him  to 
name  and  accept  Uie  cost.  If,  as  is 
usually  the    case,   the   cat  is    iu    sole 
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charge,  you  help  yourself,  and  put  what 
you  think  ought  to  be  the  price  in  the 
till  ;  the  only  di-awhiick  attendant  upon 
this  being  a  certain  liability  to  over- 
charge yourself,  unless  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  '*  market  prices  '*  current 

iu  II . 

The  shop  witli  which  the  ]M)st-otfice  is 
aiualgaumted  ranks  next  to  Mr.  Marsh*s 
emporium  in  point  of  importance  ;  it 
owes  nothing  to  its  legitimate  stock  in 
tnide  (which  consists,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  of  half  a  barrel 
of  potjitoes  and  a  box  of  writing-paper), 
but  bases  its  claim  to  our  respect  on  its 
headquarlcrshipof  her  Majesty's  mails. 
There  is  a  one-leggedness  about  our 
post-ottice    which    is    veiy    ty|>ical    of 

H ;  for  instance,  you  can  purchase 

**  postal  order»"  there,  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  in  stock,  but  for  some  occult 
reason  the  authorities  deny  us  the  priv- 
ilege of  obtaining  payment  for  such. 
In  other  respects,  business  is  con- 
ducted with  an  artless  simplicity  which 
trenches  on  the  irregular,  but  is  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  public  convenience. 
The  methods  ailopted  might  create 
chaos  elsewhere,  but,  in  a  place  where 
the  incoming  mail  averagt;s  live  letters 
ami  a  newspaper,  occasional  <leviations 
from  strict  of!lci.il  routine  nro  unat- 
tended by  any  evil  results.  William, 
our  postmastc!',  is  a  hearty,  hiughler- 
lovini;  young  fellow  of  thrce-and- 
eiglity  ;  he  has  still  one  tooth  left,  and 
[uakes  light  of  a  ten-mile  walk.'  Wil- 
liam in  a  bit  of  a  chanicler  ;  Nature 
made  hlin  a  bibliunmniae,  1)Ut  Fate  or- 
dained hf?  should  pursue  the  calling  of 
iv  elockmaker,  whence  the  singular 
medley  which  lends  dusty  interest  to 
his  shop.  By  regular  attendance  at  all 
the  auction  sales  which  take  place 
within  reach,  he  has  possessed  himself 
of  a  huge  and  varied  assortment  of  odd 
volumes,  into  whose  contents  he  never 
pries  before  purchase  or  after,  and  for 
which  he  will  entertain  any  reasonable 
offer.  The  local  demand  for  literature, 
however,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
diligence  wherewith  William  conltnucs 
to  increase  his  libraiy,  and  the  counter 
of  the  post-ofHcc  is  well-nigh  iuacces- 
sible  by  reasoa  of  the  piles  of  musty 
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lomes  heaped  uisually  on  llio  floor. 
The  viist  majonly  of  the  bonks  <lutc 
from  th*3  hist  century,  nnd  liic  forgot- 
ten works  of  forgotten  diviniis  rub 
covers  with  long-expired  raaf^nzinos 
and  nameless  uovuls,  whose  stout  bind- 
ings ]mve  loD^  outlived  their  fame.  I 
bought  a  complete  copy  of  Milton's 
works  for  fourp^ncc,  and  was  pressed 
to  accept  uiiic  volumes  of  an  old  ency- 
clopasdia  at  the  muduiil  tiguro  of  one 
and  six.  **  There's  a  deal  of  reading  in 
'em,"  said  William  wislfully,  "and  I 
Wft-anla  to  rr^t  'om  oiT  tlie  c'hair.''  But 
the  encytdoptedia  still  occupied  the  only 
chair  in  the  shop  wh«u  1  woul  to  bid 
the  propriet^>r  adieu.  11 Is  deplor- 
ably blind  to  its  opportunities  for  cul- 
ture and  solf-improvcraent. 

I  imagine  that  an  affectionate  recol- 
lection oC  his  old  craft,  degenerated 
into  a  species  of  diseased  sen  Li  me  nt^  is 
the  feeling  which  prompts  William  to 
oflfer  his  premises  as  an  asylum  for 
decrepit  and  incurable  clocks.  Lyiii^ 
among  the  books,  upsiamltug  like  mel- 
ancholy lighthouses,  and  buried,  ns 
dead  timekeepers  should  be,  nvn  nuiu- 
bcrs  of  battered  old  clocks,  varying  in 
size  and  style  from  the  '*  grandfather," 
six  feet  high,  to  tlie  "cuckoo."  Wil- 
liam professes  careless  ignorance  as  to 
how  he  **  coom  by  thera,"  and  is  impa- 
tient of  question  on  the  topic  ;  but 
while  he  regards  with  callous  indiffcr- 
cnco  the  accidents  which  occasionally 
reduce  a  clock  to  more  total  wreck,  he 
puts  aside  nil  propositions  to  buy  with 
an  oracular  shake  of  the  head  and  pen- 
sive smile. 

Our  life  at  H were  most  graph- 
ically described  by  blank  pages,  so  un- 
eventful is  its  course.  My  diary  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  suitability  of 
the  place  for  any  oue  for  whom  "per- 
fect quiet  and  freedom  from  excilc- 
meut "  have  been  prescribed.  The 
following  entries  owe  their  being  to 
an  unusually  idle  morning  and  a  crude 
taste  for  experiment  on  porcine  appe- 
tite :  — 

September  4. — Struck  by  abnormal 
appetite  of  junior  pig.  Tested  capacity 
with  apples.  Pig  ate  twenty-nine  ; 
retired  beaten  half-way  through  No.  30. 


September  5.  —  Pig  seems  unwell. 

September  6.  —  Couiiiiucd  indifferent 
bcahii  of  pig  attracts  Mr.  M.'s  atten- 
tion ;  feel  rather  uneasy  ;  ai)i)le8  (?), 

September  7. — Pig  seriously  indis- 
posed. Medical  Board,  William,  Mr. 
M,,  and  self,  assemble  at  stye.  Unani- 
mously resolved  that  "go  of  ile '*  be 
administered.  (Quciy :  Wliat,  and 
liow  much,  is  "  go  of  ile  "  ?). 

September  8.  —  Pig  better. 

September  9  —  Wet  day.  Mrs.  Marsh 
reports  pig  doing  well. 

Never,  I  venture  to  assert,  in  the  his- 
tory of  pork,  has  a  sick  pig  been  the 
recipient  of  such  sincere  attention  as 
we  lavished  upon  this  one  of  the 
baker's.  His  ulliriiale  recovery  de- 
prived UB  of  a  really  valuable  subject 
of  conversation.  It  may  gratify  be- 
lievers in  the  liigher  intelligence  of  the 
pig  to  lenrn  that,  from  Ibe  ilay  of  this 
iiiviilid'a  restoration  to  hcalili,  ho  dis- 
dained the  rosiest  apple  we  could  set 
before  liira  ;  he  pushed  it  irritably 
aside,  and  watched  his  companion  eat 
it  wiUi  thoughtrul  grunts,  in  which 
imagination  detected  a  note  of  cynical 
warning. 

W^hat  an  amusiug  bird  the  domestic 
fowl  is,  by  the  way.  Her  usual  de- 
meanor suggests  ft  profumlily  of  self- 
sntistied  wisdom  undiscovenible  in  any 
other  member  of  the  feaiheriMl  race ; 
and  Ibis  same  air  of  preleruatuml  sa- 
gacity veils  a  wcnlLh  of  foolishness 
which  might  provoke  the  scornful  smile 
of  a  gosling.  Her  gullibility  in  the 
matter  of  *^  nest-eggs"  throws  a  lurid 
liglit  upon  her  true  character.  How  in 
the  world  a  hen  of  any  experience  caa 
be  deceived  into  self-grntulation  and 
advertisement  by  so  paltry  a  fnmd  is  a 
]>erpelual  puzzle  to  me.  Over  and  over 
again  L  have  caught  Mrs.  MarNh's  boat 
Brahma  clucking  the  praises  of  a  lump 
of  chalk  so  chipped  and  stained  that 
you  would  never  suspect  it  capable  of 
imposin^ron  the  youngest  cbickcn  ;  yet 
this  fowl,  which,  I  understand,  has  for 
three  summers  laid  five  eg-^  a  week, 
gloats  over  the  sorry  imposture  time 
after  time  in  the  triumphant  convicUoo 
she  has  just  laid  it  herself.  She  really 
ought  to  know  belter  at  her  age  ;  but 
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what  cnn  you  expect  from  ft  bihl  so 
puffcnl  up  witli  fatuous  conceit  ?  Watch 
her  fof  a  while  as  she  strolls  about  the 
neighborhood  of  the  back  door.  Her 
deportment  is  dignilicd  to  solemnity ', 
her  carriaije  studied  aa  th:it  of  a  danc- 
ing-mastet*  ;  now  and  then  she  pauses 
in  her  stately  walk,  and  with  one  foot 
uplifted  au<l  her  head  on  one  side 
gazes  into  vacancy  vviLli  a  wrapt  in- 
tentness  that  hints  consiiler.ition  of 
some  abstruse  prot>Iem  in  philosophy 
or  science — as  a  matter  of  fact  she  is 
looking  out  for  kitchen  scraps.  You 
saj',  "  Shoo  I  "  Her  head  goes  over  to 
the  other  side  and  lier  foot  conies  to 
ground.  "  Cluck-cluck  I  Did  you  ciUI 
mo  ?  CuMuck  t  I  know  that  is  Indian 
com  iu  your  hand,  but  I  douH  think 
I  caro  about  it.  Cluck-cluck  1  You 
can'L  liike  me  in,  you  know.  Cluck- 
cluck  I  Cul-la-a-rck!  I  !*'  Dignity 
melts  away,  and  she  is  bowling  for- 
ward with  outspread  wings  to  devour 
the  handful  of  nothing  you  throw, 
before  any  other  fowl  comes  to  share 
it.  A  searching  scrutiny  of  the  cobble- 
stones and  a  peck  or  two,  and  she 
is  gazing  heavenward  again,  '*  Cul- 
luck  ?  "  interrogatively.  *'  Cul-hick  ? 
Very  singular ;  no  corn  here  ;  it  must 
have  fallen  up  instead  of  down,  but 
1  donU  see  it  in  the  sky  anywhere. 
Very  odd  indeed.  Cul-luck  I "  And 
she  wanders  away  to  the  nsh-plt  to 
think  it  over ;  here  she  scratches  with 
spasmodic  energy  among  tliu  rubbish, 
but  with  a  preoccupied  air  meant  to 
convey  that  she  indulges  in  scaritica- 
tion  merely  as  an  aid  to  thought. 

Jt  is  an  uugialeful  l-isk  to  tear  up  by 
the  roots  the  most  carefully  implanted 
teachings  of  one's  childhood  ;  but  how 
\n  the  name  of  consistency  came  the 
turtle-dove  to  be  selected  as  a  synonym 
for  geutloness  and  amiability  ?    Here 

In  H ,  flvo-and-twenty  years   ago, 

we  were  taught  to  regard  this  bird  as 
the  model  upon  whose  behaviour  we 
ought  to  mould  our  own  ;  its  affection- 
ate and  forgiving  dispositiun  was 
painted  in  colors  to  which  words  can 
do  no  justice,  and  wo  looked  upon  the 
turtle-dove  with  a  reverential  awe  un- 
tingod  by  suspicion.     It  has  been  re- 


served for  me  until  now  to  learn  how 
utterly  undeserved  was  the  character 
wherewith  nursery  legend  invested  the 
turtle-dove,  for  here  1  enjoy  opportu- 
nilics  of  studying  him  —  and  her  — 
which  have  been  hitherto  denied  me. 
You  have  only  to  scatter  a  few  morsels 
of  biscuit  before  them  to  bring  out 
their  true  colors.  With  one  consent 
Ihey  dnsh  at  the  biggest  bit  and  quarrel 
for  it  wilh  a  whole-hearted  viciousness 
titat  would  shock  a  fox-terrier ;  the 
stx-ongest  or  luckiest  secures  the  prize 
and  bolts  it  whole,  with  a  promptness 
wliicli  betniys  his  opinion  of  bis  com- 
panions. IIow  well-founded  that  opin- 
ion is  you  quickly  discover;  to  snatch 
tho  food  from  his  neighbor's  beak,  and 
swallo^v  it  himself  before  a  third  party 
can  misappropriate  it,  is  the  firat  article 
of  turtle-dove  creed.  Grasping  selfish- 
ness and  bitter  jealousy  are  his  most 
prominent  characteristics,  and  he  is 
never  at  peace  unless  he  is  quarrelling. 
He  is,  I  admit,  a  devoted  male,  but  not 
more  so  than  any  other  bird  ;  the 
Houted  cock-spaiTow  is  quite  as  assidu- 
ous in  his  attentions  to  his  wife,  but 
receives  no  credit,  simply  because  he  is 
not  perpetually  calling  public  notice  to 
his  goings  on.  Tliere  lies  the  whole 
secret  in  fact  ;  on  the  slemler  strength 
of  a  soft  voice  we  have  dubbed  the 
turtle-dove  a  paragon,  oblivious  of  the 
detail  that  his  seductive  *'  coo  "  is  often- 
est  raised  in  ornithological  Billingsgate. 
Mrs.  Marsh,  whose  inventive  facul- 
ties are  ever  busy  devising  means  for 
us  to  kill  time,  dilUdeutly  placed  at  our 
disposal  on  **  off-days "  the  pony  and 
cart  attached  to  the  bakery.  She  was 
diffident,  being  fearful  lest  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  should  drive  a  convey- 
ance  so  conspicuously  the  property  of 

"  Marsh,  Baker,  11 ,"  should   hurt 

our  feelings.  But  wo  dispelled  all  such 
idena  by  the  pi-omptness  of  our  accept- 
ance, and  at  once  planned  a  series  of 
drives  to  the  "places  of  interest*'  in 
the  neighborhood.  We  only  wont  out 
three  limes,  however;  the  cart  was 
limp  about  the  springs,  and  the  pony 
was  of  a  markedly  deliberate  tempera- 
ment; but  these  were  trifles  by  which 
we  would  never  have   been   deterred. 
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Wliut  brought  our  excursions  to  a  close 
was  llie  doi^nialir  cunscieuliousnesa  of 
our  steed;  lo  pass,  wUliout  hallini^,  ft 
gate  nt  which  he  wait  uccu&Lomeil  to 
atop,  wiia  11  breach  of  duty  nothini; 
would  itiduco  liiui  to  ooiniuit  ;  ntiU,  as 
Mr.    Marshes   cuHtomei*s   iu  and  ahout 

H ari!  nuinerouR,    this  unfalli-rtn^ 

llileliiy  was  trjing.  At  liist,  iudued, 
we  made  liijht  of  it  ;  enjoyed  the  aslou- 
iahmcut  of  ootljij^ers  who  came  out  lo 
receive  the  loaves  wc  had  uoL  brought, 
aud  lavished  praises  on  the  retentive 
raemoi'y  of  the  pony.  We  humored 
him  and  treated  his  eccentricity  with 
almost  respectful  indulgence.  ]3ut 
when,  one  very  wet  evening,  wo  being 
hunjjry  aud  late  for  dinner,  the  brute 
insisted  on  one  or  other  of  us  getiiui^' 
down  and  pretending  to  deliver  bread 
at  six  dilTerent  eotUi<;e8  in  one  half- 
raile  of  mudtliest  lane  before  he  would 
con&eut  to  proceed,  we  voted  such  nar- 
row-minded intelli!j:euoo  a  bore^  and 
renounced  caiTiage  exercise  thencefor- 
wiiril. 

I  had  always  been  under  the  impres- 
Biou  that  u  viUago  wedding  partook  of 
the  nature  of  a  rustic  festival ;  that  it 
was  a  pretty,  pastoral  scene,  in  which 
hearty  rejoicing  and  floral  display  shed 
an  appropriate  halo  over  llie  unitMi  of 
the  two  fond  hearts.  Hence,  when 
William  one  mornin<i;  AUi^g(>sted  that  I 
should  wait  at  the  po^t-ottico  and  see 
the  wedding  almut  to  be  celebnited  in 
the  cbnivh  just  opposite,  I  congratu- 
lated inysuK  on  the  opportunity  and 
thanked  the  t»ld  man  warmly  for  his 
notice.  *'  They're  to  be  married,"  sai<l 
William,  "at  eleven  o'clock;  lU'  paa- 
Bon's  awnitin'  now." 

The  han<ls  on  the  black  dial  in  the 
chui*ch  tower  already  pointed  lo  ten 
miuutes  past  the  hour,  but,  thou<;h  a 
number  of  young  people  were  lingering 
round  the  gate,  there  was  no  sign  of 
tlie  principals.  "They  be  awailin'," 
said  William  reassuringly.  *'That^s 
hnr  and  hur  fn-arlher  in  the  ca-ahuer. 
They  he  uwaitin'  for  the  gmom." 

His  linger  directed  my  eye  lo  a  cor- 
ner of  the  churchyard  where,  upon  a 
flat  tombstone,  sat  a  young  woman  and 
an  elderly  man  ;  neither  their  drees  nor 


bearing  gave  any  clue  to  the  nature  of 
the  ceremony  before  them,  Papa^  with 
Ills  hands  in  the  pockets  of  Ids  cordu- 
roys, tneditatively  chewed  a  straw,  and 
the  bride-elect  swung  her  crossed  feet 
to  and  fro  carelessly,  now  aud  agaiu 
exchanging  a  word  with  the  group  at 
tin-  ilisilaut  gate.  Ten  minutes  passed 
and  ihu  clerk  came  to  the  church  door 
to  inquire  if  the  parly  were  not  ready. 

"  ^E  baint  a-coom  yet,"  replied  Papa. 
'■'•  Be  I  to  go  niid  fetch  'c  along?  " 

The  clerk  approved  ;  the  proud  par- 
ent shuffled  off  the  tombstone  and,  ad- 
vancing to  the  churchyard  gate, looked 
up  and  down  llie  road.  The  missing 
link  waH  not  in  sight,  so,  with  an  im- 
patient grunt,  Papa  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  White  Hart.  Presently  he 
returned,  followed  by  a  young  laborer, 
who5e  delay  was  doubtless  due  lo  the 
dilRculty  he  had  found  in  persuading 
two  double  dahlias  to  stick  in  each 
hnttonholo.  His  appearance  was  gay, 
if  not  brilliant,  but  he  kept  any  feel- 
ings of  eiithnsiasni  he  may  have  en- 
lertuiued  under  admirable  control. 
Arrived  at  the  church  door,  Papa 
paused,  shouted  *'  Hi  !  "  to  Ids  daugh- 
ter, and  ushered  the  pair  into  the  porch 
with  his  hat,  much  as  though  folding 
wayward  sheep.  The  ceremony  was 
s<K»n  over,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  ihe 
wedding  party  was  its  procession  in 
Indian  tile  into  the  White  Hart.  Tlicrc 
was  a  crude  simplicity  about  the  whole 
affair  which  was  njore  original  than 
allraclive,  and  I  am  loth  to  believe  it  & 
ix'preseDtativc  example  of  a  rural  wed- 
ding. 

But,  after  all,  when  we  lift  a  coroer 
of  tlie  curtain  which  hides  the  home- 
life  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  so  pro* 
aaic  an  entry  upon  the  married  slate 
appears  oidy  in  harmony  with  the  fu- 
ture. Arc  the  clash  of  wedding  bells 
and  feasting  of  neighlH>r8  the  fiUcsl 
beginning  for  the  new  life  of  harder 
toil  upon  which  he  enters  almost  at  the 
church  door  ?  No  gentle  gliding  down 
the  gohlen  strand  of  "  honeymoon '' 
launches  the  hind  ujton  the  treacherous 
sea  of  matrimony.  He  goes  lo  the  altar 
lo-tlay,  and  to-morrow's  sun  rises  upon 
him  trudging  back  to  (he  Uelds  to  earn 
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for  two  tlic  br<!n(I  iL  had  been  hard 
enough  to  tind  IiiLhcrto  fur  one.  Work 
in  which  ht>  eiiii  Luke  uo  iulercbt,  uller- 
niittng  with  idleness  he  does  uol  enjoy, 
make  up  the  sum  of  his  colorless  exist- 
ence ;  but  he  iwks  no  sympathy  ;  his 
world  is  Uouniled  by  the  horiz(»u,  ami 
be  is  blind  to  nil  beyond  the  contincs  of 
his  own  parish.  A  rare  visit  to  the 
markel-towu  and  the  half-yearly  ap- 
pcamnro  of  tlie  travelling  clieap-jnck, 
with  his  van-load  of  varied  wares,  form 
his  landmarks  of  lime.  Given  cnoui^h 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  a  corner  in  the 
White  Hart  on  his  missuses  washing- 
day,  he  is  content.  Knowing  little  he 
wauta  little ;  and  surely  Wisdom  un 
ten  shilliiijjs  a  week  were  Folly  indeed. 
In  vain  have  I  sought  the  agricuU 
tunil  laborer  known  to  politicians  — 
tJiat  kceu-eyed,  iutelligent  man,  whose 
rude  elofiuencc  couti"asLs  so  slnmgely 
with  bis  utilrimmed  finger-nails  and 
patched  pantaloons,  and  whose  eager- 
ness to  disi'Liss  tlie  Albilmout  Question 
ami  benelicial  legisIaliOTi  holds  the 
aympntlieLic  stranger  spellbound  on  the 

cottage   doorstep.     Perhaps   H ,   in 

her  laggini:  beliind  the  limes,  is  less 
advanced  than  other  rural  villngeB,  for 
I  could  not  Ijnd  that  laborer,  though  1 
searched  every  heart  pints  of  beer  and 
pipes  of  tobacco  could  render  accessible. 
Dubious  nails  aiiil  mgged  pantaloons 
there  were  in  plenty  ;  a  sense  that 
higher  wages  would  be  acceptable  was 
universal  ;  that  farmers  could  not  »f- 
foi-d  to  pay  more  was  almost  equally 
wiilely  acknowledged.  But  beyond  the 
narrow  boundary  of  ihrse  closely  i»er- 
sonal  interests  all  was  dense,  impeno- 
tnible  mist.  I  found  no  '*  opinions," 
advanced  or  otherwise  ;  no  eloquence  ; 
not  even  a  vaguo  hunger  for  acres  and 
cows.  Party  government  was  no  more 
than  a  name  to  these  conLeuledly  nu- 
enligbtencd  rustics  ;  the  colored  Hlho- 
graph  portrait  of  the  queen,  which 
adonicd  many  a  cottajre  wall,  embodied 
the  owner's  i<lea  of  Aulhority,  and  Ibo 
existence  of  any  other  between  her 
Majesty  and  the  landlord  was  a  vague 
fact,  mlmitteil  only  to  be  ignored.  Let 
any  one  who  believes  this  a  libel  inves- 
tigate for  bimselt ;  let  bim  go  lu  some 


other    such    out-of-the-way   village    ;u» 
this  and  lake  the  adult  population  man 
by   nmu  into  coniUkiitirtl   cliat  ;   much 
that    now   perplext'»    his   politicHl   soul 
will  then,  I  warrant  him,  become  plain. 
And   now  the  day  draws  near  when, 
for  the  second  time,  I  am  to  leave  my 
nursery.    The  present  fades  out  of  sight 
a  while,  and  I  recall  the  last  departure 
hence,   when    strangers  they   told   me 
were  my  parents  camo  to  lake  me  away. 
U  is  Sunday  evening.     I  am  in  the 
vicarage  garden  saying  good-bye  to  the 
dog  and  cat  overnight,  lest  I  stmll  have 
no  time  to  spare  before  the  early  si  art 
to-morrow  morning.    The  exciting  proa- 
pect  of  a  niilway  journey  does  little  to 
qualify  the  sorrow  of  parting  from  the 
animals,  my   tailless  bantam   and   my 
own    particular  garden   down    by   the 
pond.     That  I  nm  to  leave  forever  the 
kind  old  vicar   and   his   daughter  who 
have   been   as  parents  to  me  is  more 
than    i  can    realize.     I    am   about  to 
leave   the  only  "home"   1   have  ever 
known,  and  with  a  strange  father  ami' 
mother;    "life"  lies   behind;    I  know- 
no  further  future  than  to-morrow,  nml 
il  seems  as  though  the  cud  of  all  tilings' 
were  come. 

Again  it  is  Sunday  and  evening.  I 
am  standing  on  the  same  spot  under 
the  copper-beech  on  the  vicarage  lawn  ; 
tPie  bolls  are  ringing  for  service,  ami 
fmm  the  seboolhouse  down  the  road 
comes  faintly  the  echo  of  chiblren'a 
voices  chanting  the  evening  hymn.  I' 
cannot  choose  but  listen,  arul  listening! 
1  am  tive  years  old  once  more,  leaving' 
my  nursery  for  the  unknown.  The 
bells  have  stopped.  Bedtime ;  I  must 
20  in. 


GLXMI^SES 


Kroin  Temple  Bar. 
BACK:    A    1IUNI>KK1>     VKARS 
AOO. 

A  L.1BIIARY  is  unlike  every  other 
room  in  the  house,  not  because  it  ia 
generally  llie  most  con»fortablc,  and  has 
the  sleepiest  armchaii-s,  nor  because  il 
supplies  you  with  "somrtliing"  to 
read.  The  mngazinc^s  of  the  month 
and  pajiers  of  the  day  do  that,  not  to 
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speak  of  the  weekly  pcriotlicuU,  which 
are  so  muiiy.  These  all  miiiuly  lull  us 
of  wbat  18  going  ou  iu  the  world,  liiiU 
what  our  neighbor*,  frieadts,  aud  ene- 
mies Are  thuikingund  buying  about  it. 
Iu  them  we  Jook  for  the  l;iJ4t  jokes  ihiU 
have  been  inwie  to  make  us  hiugh,  the 
Iftst  murders  thsit  Imve  been  reportod 
(with  ingenuity  of  detail)  to  satisfy  our 
natural  appetite  for  the  reulisLic,  aud 
there  we  skip  or  study  speeches  wliieh 
have  been  delivered  in  order  to  make 
us  f^^ree  with  the  flpenkei*8,  or  think 
for  ourselves. 

We  get  all  this  iu  any  room  where 
the  tables  arc  supplied  with  what  we 
call  **  current  literature."  But  the 
walls  of  a  "library"  are  more  Ihan 
screens  to  shut  out  the  cold,  and  sur- 
round easy-chair**. 

Every  book-lined  shelf  is  really  a 
"  curtain,"  through  the  cliinks  of  wliich 
wo  may  peep  at  Clie  past,  lieur  wbat 
men  were  saying,  and  see  what  they 
were  doing  in  tho  years  gone  by. 
There,  too,  we  may  behold  great  com- 
pleted clusters  of  history,  and  learn  {if 
we  can)  how  events  which  have  become 
tuming-poinU  in  tho  world's  course 
arose,  were  carried  ou,  aud  sometimes 
ended.  We  may  perceive  also  that  the 
greatest  of  these  often  hung  ou  the 
smallest  of  nails,  Hke  pictures  ;  and  see 
how  the  mightiest  impulses  which  huve 
stirred  mankind  were  accompanied 
tliroughout  with  a  hy-play  of  lejifler 
incidents  which  go  far  to  make  up  the 
pleasures  and  the  pains  of  daily  expe- 
rience. There  never,  indeed,  was  n 
time  in  which  sugJir  was  not  sweet, 
buttons  did  not  come  off,  chimneys  did 
not  smoke,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find  a  piece  of  bread  buttered  on  both 
sides.  Probably  some  of  the  throe 
hundred  at  Tlierniopylte  ha<I  colds  in 
their  heads,  and  the  "  Decay  of  the 
Roman  Empire"  was  surely  accom- 
panied by  that  of  many  Itoman  teeth. 
Gibbou  does  not  notice  this,  but  it  con- 
corned  ancient  citizens  more  pei-soually 
than  the  conduct  of  senates  or  Cresars. 
Though  the  turning  round  of  the  earth 
ia  a  mighty  business,  involving  the 
order  of  creation  and  the  existence  of 
mankind,  we  have  to  think   what  we 


dndl  have    fur 


supper,  ana  asccrtai 
whether  our  beds  are  projterly  aired. 
Thus  tiiiuughouL  uny  nsearclies  into 
the  past  the  liuiu  threads  and  fringes  of 
life  are  ever  showing  themselves,  and 
events  which  cast  great  shadows  ore 
rtccompunied  by  iusialent  daily  needs, 
tiiijoyments,  aud  vexatious. 

But  to  return  Iu  our  library.  There 
U  a  shelf  in  miue  whictt  holds  what  was 
called  the  "New  Annua]  Kegister,'* 
and  I  have  just  been  taking  down  the 
volume  which  tells  me  what  men  were 
•saying,  doing,  and  thinking  exactly  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Mighty  things  bad 
freshly  come,  or  were  coming  to  pass 
in  those  days,  including  such  as  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  Stales,  let  alone 
vvai-s  and  rumors  of  wars  in  Europe, 
and  wbat  men  then  called  '*  Ihc  East 
Indies."  The  record  of  these  tills 
about  one-third  of  the  ocUivo  volume 
under  the  title  of  "'British  and  Foreign 
History,"  while  another,  headed  "  Bio- 
grapbinnl  Anecdotes  and  Characters,'* 
is  a  medley  of  papers,  essays,  reviews, 
poetical  and  other  extracts,  and  ^*  Ob- 
servations "  on  the  "stile"  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  natural  liistory  of  the 
heaver,  the  fifth  satellite  of  Saturn, 
verses  to  a  fly  taken  out  of  a  bowl  of 
punch  (capital  letters),  with  receipts 
for  the  making  of  cyder  and  the  curing 
of  hydr<»phobia.  Al!  these  lake  up  as 
much  room  as  America,  India,  France, 
and  tho  rest  of  the  world. 

Thu!?  manifold  tastes  are  suited,  but 
it  is  from  a  targe  sheaf  in  the  middle  of 
the  hook  that  I  would  first  pluck  a  few 
stalks  for  my  reader.  It  is  called 
"  Principal  Occurrences  in  the  Year.'* 

Ttieae  are  not  gathered  from  the 
small  lields  of  tho  Uuiled  Kingdom 
alone.  The  whole  world  offers  a  har- 
vest, and  tlie  reaper  wanders  (»ver  its 
surface  cutting  handfuls  here  and  tliere 
from  what  seem  to  him  tho  richest 
growths,  and  worthy  of  being  called 
"principal."  1  have  sometimes  won- 
dered at  the  guiding  motive  of  those 
chroniclers  who  pin  an  event  to  each 
day  in  our  present  common  almanacks, 
and  fill  a  space  which  might  have 
aorved  for  the  making  of  a  mcmoran- 
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dum  with  the  atatcment  that  on  such  |  hint  thai  ihere  was  any  prospect  of  iCs 
aud  auch  a  date  *^Johu  Bright  waa  |  general  adoption.  Ii  was  only '' inj^cu- 
boru,"  or  ^*  Galileo  died/*  Occusiou-  ioua."  Presently  follows  an  account 
ally  you  come  across  a  juxtaposition ,  of  the  execution  of  one  "  Ancker- 
wbicU  buggcfsLs  a  Utue^s  in  the  se- 1  slroem,"  who  had  tutjiissiuated  his 
queuce  of  events.  The  other  d:\v  I  !  Swedish  Majesty.  Tins  reveals  a  hor- 
noticud    those     iniiuodiately    following   riblu  bluiituess  of  the  age  to  the  cruel- 


■ 


announcenienis  in  a  penny  calemldr 
''Martyrs  burned  at  Oxford,"  '*  I'^ire 
Inaurauce  begins."  This  was  obvi- 
ously unintentional,  otherwise  there 
would  surely  have  been  more  happy 
coincidences.  But  the  choice  of  the 
histonan  who  i*ecords  the  *'  Principal 
Occurrences'*  for  u  whole  year  in  the 
"New  Annual  Ilegister^'  indicates  what 
would  seem  to  be  a  curious  paucity  of 
news  in  the  journals  of  Iho  day,  since 
in  his  opening  pages  he  gives  equal 
proniiQcnce  to  '»  an  extraordinary  earth- 
quake at  Lisbon,^'  the  offering  by  the 
pope  of  "  a  suite  of  superb  rooms  ''  in 
the  Vatican  to  **  Piince  Augustus,  tifth 
sou  of  his  Britannic  Majet*ty^^  (w!io 
politely  declined  them),  and  the  tindiu^ 
of  "  an  enormous  stone  in  the  botly  of 
a  wvrt  mare  at  Colchester."  This 
comes  in  the  chronicle  of  January, 
which  also  iiuraortalizes  a  certain  "  Mr. 
Smith  ^'  who  was  crushed  to  death  in  a 
crowd  outside  the  Ilaymarkcl  Theatre, 
and  the  humanity  of  tJic  inhabitants  of 
IIuU,  "  which  deserves  to  be  recorded 
to  their  honor,"  since  they  collected 
"  fifty -six  pounds'*  for  the  relief  of  a 
fihipwrecked  crew.  More  interesting 
is  a  glimpse  of  thu  rude  condition  of 
agriculture  a  hundred  years  ago.  This 
is  indicated  by  two  anuouucemenlH. 
The  first  records  the  invention  of  a 
machine,  '^  which  is  so  siiuplc^  and  so 
excellently  com  rived,  thai  by  one  and 
the  same  movement  it  separates  com- 
pletely, and  throws  into  different  re- 
ceivers, the  heavy  corn  and  the  light." 
The  other  lolls  how  "an  ingenious 
farmer,"  having  cut  the  **  tops  and 
tails."  stacked  and  thatched  about 
twenty  loads  of  tui'nips,  ^o  that  they 
were  preserved  from  the  frost,  and 
*'  when    opened,"    were  found    "  per- 


ties  of  punishment,  being  recorded 
without  comment,  except  that  the  as- 
sassin was  Idkeu  to  Uic  final  place  of 
execution  *^amld  the  hisses  and  hoot- 
in^;3  of  the  attending  multitudes,'* 
which,  says  the  uaiTator  coolly, 
"seemed  considerably  to  aiTect  him," 
One  might  have  thought  his  feelings 
had  become  blunted  by  that  lime,  for 
this  is  how  he  was  treated. 

Having  been  do|)rived  of  "  his  rights 
of  uobility,  iuid  of  a  citizeu,  with  iu- 
fauiy,"  the  night  before,  he  "  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Uitteu-haus  market,  aud 
fastened  by  an  iron  collar  upon  a  scaf- 
fold dunng  two  hours,  and  afterwards 
whipped  with  a  rod  of  live  lashes,  at  a 
stake,  where,  under  his  name,  with  Lho 
title  of  refjiciile  added,  was  tied  the  pis- 
tol and  the  knife,  the  inutruments  of 
his  crime.  The  same  punishment  was 
repeatcil  on  the  20th  at  the  Hay-mar- 
ket, and  the  21st  at  the  market  of 
Adolphus  Frederic.  Yesterday  termi- 
nated his  existence  on  a  titcaffold  erected 
in  the  great  square.  His  right  han4 
Wiis  lirat  chopped  off  by  the  exocu-' 
tioiH-r,  who  immediately  afterwards  be- 
headed him,  and  then  divided  his  body 
into  four  quarLei*8,  which  arc  stuck  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  city."  It  i* 
added  that  ''  At  the  commencement  of 
his  puuishmenl  he  shewed  much  iirm- 
nesH,  but  his  strength  lx;camc  ex- 
hausted from  his  sufferings  ;  and  he 
was  dragged,  being  incapal>le  of  walk- 
ing, to  the  places  of  punishment  aud 
execution."  It  was  then  that  thu 
people  hooted  (loyal  subjects  I),  not  al 
the  liidcousDcss  of  ihc  spectacle,  but  al 
"  him." 

Ami  there  is  not  u  word  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  registrar  to  indicate  any 
perception   on   his  part  that  the   three 


fectly  sound  and  fresh,*'  affording  '*  an  |  days'  torture  (for  it  was  nothing  less) 
excellent  fodder."  This  now  common  of  this  criminal  could  be  reckoned  bar- 
process  was  then  hailed  as  a  unique  '  barons,  or  that  the  recital  of  il  would 
discovery,   hut  the   narrator  does   not  '  be  other  than  gratifying  to  his  educated 
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readers.  Indeed,  this  '*  occurrence  ^*  is 
rtxorded  with  evident  ssalisfaotion  at 
llie  m^wnii  uf  jUHl  rcUibulinti  wbicli  it 
revealed.  Th«  stU>ry  <if  anollier  fol- 
lows, also  lliiislraling  tlit?  sevc^nly  of 
puniBliinuut  a  hundred  3'ears  ago. 
Sonic  convicla  wlio  had  escaped  from 
BoUiny  Bay  in  an  open  boat  wei-o  cap- 
tured after  a  miserable  voyage  of  Len 
weeks  aud  Uikeu  to  Kuglaud,  but  ex- 
prcsHod  a  desire  to  suffer  death  rather 
than  hu  scut  back  to  New  South  AValeis. 

Those  were  the  days  of  damages  for 
hb'el,  however.  Ou  Ihe  same  page  is 
the  report  of  au  action  brought  by  a 
youns;  lady  against  the  proprietor  of 
the  Morning  Post,  Mr.  Tattersal,  a 
'*  horse-dealer,"  living  iu  the  Isle  of 
Kly,  who  (on  tliat  account)  pleaded 
igiiorauco  of  ^*  what  wjis  going  on  iu 
this  great  city/*  i./?.,  London.  But 
*■'  the  jury  brouglit  in  a  verdict  for  the 
plainlitr  —  dama*20s,  £4,000.'*  Then 
we  have  mention  of  one  **  Serjeant 
Gnait,"  whoso  sentence,  for  some 
cause,  was  '*  mitigated,"  and  instead  uf 
his  having  a  '^  iJiousatid  '*  lashes,  Iit^ 
was  let  off  with  "  lifly,''  which  lie  rr- 
OgU'ed  "on  the  parade  at  8t.  Jiiines'."* 
T3ie  mentiou  of  the  original  jmnisli- 
ment  ordered  is,  apparently,  incidenlaL 
The  point  in  the  '*  occurrence  "  is  the 
niiligatitin  nf  his  senLeucc.  Pul>Iic 
whipping,  however,  was  by  no  means 
reserved  for  niiliUiry  o[fcndti]*s.  Two 
''occurrences*'  in  the  outskirts  of  this 
same  year  are  mentioned,  one  of  which 
especially  involved  a  matter  of  *' great 
intporlance  to  the  public,  who  were 
daily  Huffcring  under  similar  impusi- 
lions."  A  man  had  fi-audnlcntly  ob- 
l:iiiked  two  shillings  from  a  servant  fiir 
the  delivery  of  a  parcel,  aud  for  this  he 
wn»  sentenced  to  three  months^  im- 
priK<mment,  and  then  ''  to  be  puhlickly 
whipped  from  the  Admiralty  to  Charing 
C'rosB,  and  thence  to  Bridge  Street, 
Varliamont  Street."  In  the  other  case, 
ihat  of  kidnappins?  a  voter,  the  offender 
was  acnlcnced  to  be  *^  whipped  through 
the  streets*'  of  Edinburgh,  and  llien 
^Mjanished  Scotland  for  seven  years." 

Among  the  events  mentioned,  few 
aire  more  frequent  Ihau  lires,  for  the 
extinguishing  of  which  the  engines  of 


the  day  seem  I0  have  been  almost 
always  impotent.  Instances  of  lon- 
gevity iire  of  couiTje  duly  recorded,  and 
iu  one,  tliat  of  '*  a  little  woman"  who 
died  iu  the  hundred  un<l  iiflh  year  of 
hor  age,  it  is  mentioned  that,  **Some 
years  before  her  death  bhe  had  a  new 
set  of  teeth.*'  But  it  is  not  said 
whether  these  were  provided  by  a  den- 
tist or  by  nature  ;  if  by  the  former, 
>vas  it  to  rank  as  a  '*  principal  occur- 
rence "  ? 

In  these  days  of  rapid  intercourse  it 
i»  interesting  to  notice  that  the  arrival 
of  '*  the  Thames  Frigate "  off  Ports- 
mouth on  April  the  3i*d,  "  with  de- 
spjitclies  from  the  East  Indies,"  has  a 
paragrajih  to  itself,  she  liavlng  sailed 
from  ''Tellicfierry "  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, and  from  the  Cape  the  2ud 
of  February.  But  these  long  postal 
voyages  lasted  ocrnsimiany  into  the 
*Miftic8 '"  of  the   present  cetilnry. 

Take  other  entries  which  Indicate 
social  advance.  In  the  report  of  the 
House  of  Comninns  on  the  number  of 
debtors  in  tliffcrcnt  gaols  (the  total 
number  Wiis  1,957),  it  appears  that 
"*  one  Gaskin,"  a  IcathernlresHcr,  had 
been  confined  eleven  years  for  a  debt 
of  *•  five  shillings  "  in  the  county  gaol 
at  Worcester.  This  Wiis  hard  lines,  but 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  suiTerings 
of  some  negroes,  ne.xt  recorded,  as 
Ihus  (without  comment)  :  "  Barbadoes, 
June  17.  The  King  George,  Howard 
(wna  he  related  lo  the  philautliro- 
pist  7  ),  of  Bristol,  was  lost  about  the 
middle  of  April  to  windward  of  this 
island.  She  had  ou  board  when  she 
went  on  shore  283  men  slaves,  261  of 
whom  were  drowned  in  the  'tween- 
decks,  tliey  being  in  irons,  and  the 
gratings  locked  down.  One  old  maa 
and  a  boy,  being  not  well,  and  ou  deck, 
swam  to  shore,  as  did  many  of  the 
women,  87  of  whom  were  sold  here." 
Still  there  were  not  wanting  some 
kindly  disposed  people  in  English  so- 
ciety. The  next  paragraph  tells  us 
how  when  Lord  Egremout's  horse  woo 
£'50  **  on  the  race-ground  at  Bright- 
helmstoue,**  hia  lordship  asked  some 
gentlemen  who  stood  near  him 
"  whether  there  was  n  Sunday  School 
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at  BrigbtoD."  The  uiiswur  was  that 
there  were  "two."  His  lordship  then 
desireU'thut  the  pUUe  won  by  hia  hor^e 
mi;^hl  l>e  equally  divided  for  ihe  ben- 
ulit  of  those  hiudable  insUtutious.  All 
this,  bo  il  remarked,  was  in  the  iifelinie 
of  some  who  (presuniaUly)  are  alive 
now. 

It  was  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago 
that  Kiirl  Stanhope's  experiuiunt^  for 
navigating  vessels  with  "  the  steam  en- 
gine "  were  recognized  by  the  Navy 
Board,  whieh  underti>ok  to  pay  the 
expense  of  one  (two  hundred  tons  bur- 
den) **on  condition  that  if  sUu  do  not 
answer,  after  a  fair  trial,  she  flliall  be 
returned  to  Enrl  Stanhope,  and  all  the 
expense  incurred  made  good  by  him." 
This,  adds  the  niiirator,  *'is  iindonhU 
ediy  a  uublo  experiment,  and  his^Iily 
honorable  to  his  lord»hi[»,  whatever 
may  be  its  success.  If  it  answer,  tin; 
advantage  to  the  public,  pailicularly  in 
inlaud  navigation,  will  be  immense." 
The  next  paragraph  tells  us  that  r**ird 
Falmouth  and  others  were  laudably 
exerting  Ihenisclves  to  prevent  the 
plundering  of  wrecked  vessels  by  the 
country  people  on  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall. 

There  is  mention  made  of  food  riots 
in  various  parts,  and  Ktniw8  in  the  wind 
showed  that  eertaiii  disaffected  people 
were  being  inftaiaed  by  reason  of  what 
had  been  coming  lo  pass  in  Fmnce. 
One  man  wiis  taken  into  custody  for 
having  stuck  upon  the  door  of  the  Fleet 
Prison  "■  This  houHe  t(i  let.  Peaceable 
possession  will  be  given  by  the  pi*e»oul 
tenants,  etc.,  etc.  Bastiles  are  no 
longer  necessary  in  Europe."  Wo  aro 
not  here  told  what  was  done  with  this 
dangerous  wag,  hut  a  company  of  the 
London  militia  was  ordered  to  be  on 
duty  night  and  day,  and  a  large  meet- 
ing of  bankei*3,  traders,  anil  others  was 
held  at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,**  when 
a  declaration  expressive  of  their  deter- 
mination to  support  our  present  happy 
constitution  was  unanimously  agreed 
to."  But  all  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  satistiod,  since  about  the  same 
time  Mr.  Perry,  the  printer  of  the 
Aryna,  was  intlicted  for  a  libel,  to  wit, 
**  U»al  the  House  of  Commons  ivero  not 


the  real  represenUttives  of  the  people, 
and  that  therefore  the  laws  were  not 
enacted  by  their  own  consent."  Mr. 
Perry  seems  to  have  escaped,  since  a 
reward  of  JflOO  was  offered  for  his 
apprehension. 

The  last  item  in  **  Principal  Occur- 
rences "  is  the  table  of  metropolitan 
mortaliiy  for  the  year,  in  which  it  ap- 
])ear3  that  the  "  Burials "  showed  an 
excess  over  tlie  **  Christenings "  of 
805,  and  that  of  the  children  who  had 
died  (the  total  deaths  of  all  ages  being 
20,213),  8,703  were  under  five  years  of 
age,  and  lliat  only  432  persons  (male 
aitd  ftMuale)  reached  the  age  of  eighty 
in  the  twelve  months.  With  regard  to 
the  proportion  of  infant  deaths,  since 
cliildren  wijre  not  oonnled  till  tliej'  had 
been  christened,  tIioi*e  would  probably 
be  many  wlio  died  (born,  but  unreck- 
oned)  before  baptism.  This  suggests 
an  appalling  picture  of  infant  mortality 
in  London  (and,  indeed,  elsewhere), 
only  a  humlred  years  ago. 

On  searching  the  *'  Principal  Occur- 
rences" of  the  following  year  for  the 
fate  of  the  man  who  stuck  a  handbill, 
''This  house  to  let,  etc.,"  on  the  door 
of  the  Fleet  Prison,  I  find  that  **  since 
he  had  conducted  himself  with  a  crim- 
inal effrontery  that  bespoke  no  com- 
piinnion  of  ln'ari."  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  *'  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  and  during  that 
time  lo  stand  once  in  the  pillory  at  the 
Koyal  Exchange,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  imprisonment  to  And  security  for 
his  good  behavior  for  five  years,  him- 
self in  £500,  and  two  sureties  in  £250 
each"  —  a  lesson  to  political  bill- 
stickers. 

A»  might  be  expected,  one  marked 
fu;ituro  of  this  century-old  **  Register  " 
is  the  repeated  list  of  men  and  women 
"  left  for  execution."  Some  of  these, 
indeed,  were  respited,  but  the  gibbctt 
was  the  chief  weapon  of  the  law  for 
punishing  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
oflfcnders.  Protests,  however,  were 
not  wanting  against  this  severity.  The 
pi]hlic  conscience  was  beginning  to  be 
touched,  though  it  can  hardly  he  said 
to  have  been  awakened  till  within  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years.     Voices,  too, 
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were  being  freshly  raised  against  Lbe 
slave  trade  fay  Mr.  Wtlbcrforce  aud 
otbers.  Thus,  special  notice  cumes  to 
be  made  of  iL  iu  current  publications, 
and  Ibu  ^'New  Amuial  Rcy;i.sttM"  uii- 
der  lbe  head  of  "  British  ivud  Foreifjn 
History,"  gives  condensed  reports  of 
tlic  debutes  to  which  it  gavo  rise  in 
Parliament. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  for  the  first  lime 
that  they  weiv  then  held,  a  liundred 
years  ago.  '*On  Monday,  the  2iiil  of 
April  (171)2),  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to  con- 
sider (agnin)  of  the  circumstiincos  of 
the  Afiienu  slave  trade.''  It  will  bo 
remarked  Ibat  the  subject  of  debate 
was  not  ''Slavery."  Mr.  Wilberforce^ 
who  opened  it,  *' disclaimed  iiny  desi^^n 
of  an  immediate  emaucipntion  of  the 
negroes,  They  were  far  from  being  in 
A  State  for  the  reception  of  such  ati 
enjoyment.  Libert^'  be  considered  as 
tlie  child  of  i*eaaon.''  These  are  the 
reported  words  of  tbe  great  philan- 
thropist in  begiuniug  his  spet^eh.  IL 
was  the  nefarious  tratfic,  the  importa- 
tion of  any  more  negroes  from  Africa, 
against  which  ho  then  pleaded.  In 
support  of  bis  plea,  "be  observed  tbo 
number  of  slaves  now  in  Jamaica  only 
was  tbrec  hundred  thousand,  while  that 
of  the  whiles  was  only  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  this  alarming  disparity  they 
wished  preposterously  to  increase.'* 
Then  he  proceeded  to  expose  **  the 
absunl  supposition  that  the  trade  was  a 
nui-scry  for  seamen,"  quoting  authentic 
documents,  pleading  also  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  trafnc  would  not  injure 
commerce,  and  pressing  the  considera- 
tion (which  reads  curiously  to  us  now) 
*'  that  when  no  more  slaves  wore  suf- 
fered to  be  irai>orted,  they  roust  be  well 
treated  ;  and  by  proper  treatment  they 
would  multiply  faster  and  be  better 
servants." 

The  greater  part  of  his  speech  wiis, 
as  might  be  supposed,  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  horrible  cruelties 
seen  iu  tlie  kidnapping  and  transporta- 
tion of  negroes.  Then  one  member 
after  another  defended  the  existing 
state  of  alTairs  ;  and  Mr.  Yaugbnn, 
who  had  visited  Jamaica,  ^*  to  certify 


himself  with  respect  to  the  truth,** 
said,  *'  thumb  screws,  nnd  other  instru- 
ments of  torture,  except  the  whip  aud 
the  stocks  "  (a  considerate  exception) 
*'  were  utterly  abolislictl,  and  he  saw 
but  little  of  that  cruelty  which  was  so 
much  complained  of.  He  confessed, 
however,  (hat  there  was  room  for  much 
ameudmunt.  Missionaries,  he  said, 
should  be  sent  to  inj*truct  the  slaves  in 
religion  ;  marriage  ought  to  he  encour- 
aged, medical  societies  instituted.  .  .  . 
Premiums  ought  also  to  be  given  both 
to  mothers  and  fathers  of  children.'' 

On  tbe  comnultee  dividing,  a  motion 
(supported  by  both  Mr.  Fox  aud  Mr. 
I'ill)  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
eight,  for  (I ''  gradual  a])olition  "  of  the 
Iraltic,  and  after  two  or  three  adjouru- 
luenis,  it  was  proposed  that  it  should 
cease  at  the  expiration  oi"  eigbtyeai-»." 
To  this  an  amendment  was  moved  that 
it  should  terminate  iu  a  year,  and  after 
more  debates  a  compromise  was  ac- 
cepted by  both  parties  thai  it  sliouM 
come  to  an  end  in  '*four.'*  This  waft 
carried  by  a  majority  of  forty. 

The  measure,  however,  met  with  less 
favor  iu  tlie  Upper  House,  several  no- 
ble lords  (including  a  bishop)  urging 
the  expediency  of  licai'ing  fresli  evi- 
dence. This  was  ordered  to  he  heard 
at  the  bar,  and  thus,  the  registrar  adds 
(this  lime  showing  a  personal  feeling 
iu  the  matter),  "llie  advocates  for  the 
abuses  of  the  slave  trade  sheltered 
themselves  under  the  masked  battery 
of  form,"  hoping  ^Mlial  the  popular 
fervor  nnght  abate  upon  the  subject,  or 
some  forlunnlu  war,  or  other  circum- 
stance, might  opportunely  occur  to 
defeat  the  hopes  and  frustrate  the  eu- 
deavors  of  the  friends  of  mankind." 

It  was  not  (:i8  we  know)  till  1H07  that 
a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  passed  both  Houses  sucocssfully. 
In  1824  slave-trading  was  made  a  cap- 
iud  oflfence,  mitigated  in  1837  to  trans- 
portalion  for  life.  Meanwhile,  the 
**  Anti-.SIaver)'  Society  "  grew  up,  and 
a  motion  for  tbe  extinction  of  slavery 
itself  in  the  British  dominions  was 
finally  passed,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  28th  of  August,  1833. 

As  I  Ukke  down  the  century-old  vol- 
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ume  of  the  "Xew  Annual  Register" 
from  its  »he]t'  and  lura  over  its  pages 
recording  the  uUeraiices  of  men  who 
were  wiitchiug  the  French  Revolution, 
and  still  sore  lU  tlie  rejection  of  liriiisli 
rulo  by  their  former  American  fellow- 
BUbjects,  l!u3  matter  of  *' slavt^  tnirtic  " 
seems  to  sepaiiite  itself  from  tlic  other 
great  questions  of  Lhc  day,  aud  mark 
U»e  progress  of  that  human  rehitiou- 
ship  which  radically  distinguisiics  the 
East  from  the  West,  aud  may,  indeed, 
bo  said  to  divide  the  Old  World  from 
the  New.  Wo  may  call  it  the  "  broth- 
erhood ^'  of  man.  Its  perception,  as 
Mr.  Wiiberforce  said  of  liberty,  is  the 
child  of  reason  5  it  grows  slowly,  and 
can  come  to  its  full  fruit  only  after 
long  and  patient  use  of  the  best  facul- 
ties which  we  postsess.  Glimpses,  an- 
gry, distorted,  imperfect,  have  been 
had  of  it  under  circumstances  of  op- 
pression, leiuliiig  to  fierce  revolutiniia 
or  hasty  legislation  which  upset  the 
balance  of  progress,  but  Ihe  pei*ceptioii 
of  it  creeps  onwards  into  light,  mark- 
ing more  aud  more  clearly  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  old  and  new  order  of 
social  life.  There  have  been  some 
things  common  to  all  conditions  of 
society  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
^Vliethcr  nations  Iiave  been  civilized  or 
savage,  men  have  built  and  fought, 
they  have  married,  aud  b<^nn  given  in 
marriage.  But,  once  upon  a  Lime, 
there  was  no  state  of  humanity  in 
which  some  section  did  not  claim  the 
right  of  possession  or  Bupremu  com- 
mand over  another,  in  the  shape  of 
slavery,  serfdom,  or  some  limited  form 
of  essential  superiority  which  excluded 
the  admission  of  real  brotherhood.  It 
is  in  the  East  that  we  may  now  see  the 
greatest  inability  to  realize  it ;  but  once 
this  blindness  was  spread  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  affected  the  West 
even  after  centuries  of  Christianity. 

When,  therefore,  I  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  the  century -old  volume  before 
mc,  I  do  not  see  among  the  *^  Principal 
Occurrences "  of  the  year  the  an- 
nouncement that  one  more  step  had 
been  taken  in  rccoj^nijring  the  brothcr- 
Iiootl  of  man.  Even  those  who  were 
takiu^^  it  perhaps  hardly  realized  that 


they  were  doing  more  than  correcting 
an  individually  national  injustice,  or 
saw  that  their  movement  was  a  step  in 
the  change  which  was  differentiating 
the  GUI  World  from  the  New,  and  set- 
ting up  a  then  uudreaml-of  test  of  the 
relationship  between  one  man  and  an- 
othei*.  The  growth  of  this  chauge  is 
now,  indeed,  producing  those  phases  of 
democracy  which  have  taken  no  linai 
shape,  but  arc  bewildering  many,  and 
utilize  in  their  development,  often  un- 
consciously, the  force  of  political  bodies 
which  are  assumed  to  be  nnlagouiatic. 
It  is  in  the  debates  on  the  **  slave 
trade"  in  Parliament,  which  rank 
among  discussions  whose  issues  have 
passed  away,  that  I  sec  the  germs  of 
that  j]:rcat  movement  which  is  changing 
the  world  of  men,  not  in  that  which 
professes  lo  be  a  chronicle  of  "  Prin- 
cipal Occurrences,"  and  recoixls  only 
the  murders,  8hi|>wrecks,  fires,  execu- 
tions, robherioa,  marriages,  battles,  and 
births  (natural  or  monstrous),  which 
arc  common  to  tho  future  and  the  past. 


From  Tho  Qtintlemiurft  Mag&sliie. 
VTESSEX  PUIlvOSOPHT. 

To  add  a  new  province  to  literature 
is  no  mean  achievement,  and  this  Mr. 
Hardy  has  douc.  The  easy  course  for 
the  plain  man  who  commences  novelist 
ii  to  make  his  tale  a  tale  of  one  or 
two  cities  already  known  to  geography. 
For  greater  freedom,  he   may   lay   his 

scene  "at  the  town  of  in  Blank- 

shhe  ;  "  but  the  streets  of  that  town  of 
happy  endings  are  deep-worn  with  the 
feet  of  earlier  generations  of  novelists. 
It  is  a  fortunate  inspiniiion  which  cre- 
ates a  ^^  local  habitation  and  a  name  " 
out  of  the  void.  The  architect  of 
Thrums  may  well  be  proud  of  his 
achievement.  The  deviser  of  Barset- 
flhirc,  with  its  pleasant  parsonages  and 
its  cathedral  city,  the  scene  not  of  one 
but  of  several  stories,  stands —mainly 
by  virtue  of  that  county — almost  in 
step  Willi  the  greatest  novolisfs  of  the 
Victorian  age.  But  to  create  Wessex 
was  a  yet  greater  task.  For  Mr.  Hardy 
has  not  merely  given  the  world  a  new 
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province  ;  he  has  peopled  it  w'nU  a 
race  new  to  Htei-ature. 

The  ngiicultunil  liil>orer  has  plnyed 
but  the  HiuuileHl  piirt  iu  liclioti.  15ut  in 
Wessex  nil  the  populatiou  lives  by  tlie 
land.  They  havu  the  riyhl  sjivor  of 
the  soil.  It  is  a  laud  of  villnj^es.  Of 
most  of  those  might  be  said  wliai  Mr. 
Hard^'  says  of  LiIHq  Ilintock  ;  tliey  urv 
**  of  thoAo  Heqiiestored  spots  ouLsidt;  tlio 
gates  of  the  world,  where  may  usunliy 
be  found  more  iiieililalion  than  action, 
nn<)  more  li^llcssness  than  mudilaLion  ; 
where  reasoning  proceeds  on  narrow 
premisses,  and  resnUs  hi  inferences 
wildly  imaginative."  The  village»-a 
**  belong  to  that  class  of  society  whicli 
-ca&tA  its  thoughts  into  the  form  of  feel- 
ing, and  its  feelings  into  Itie  form  of 
commotion."  Yet  it  is  possible  to 
glean  some  fragments  of  philosophy 
from  the  felicitous  perversions  and  ap- 
propriate absurdities  of  their  conven^a- 
lion. 

The  two  centres  of  village  life  are 
the  church  and  the  inn  ;  and  round 
tliose  crystallizes  the  villagers'  i>hi!os- 
ophy.  The  combined  effect  of  llie  two 
institutions  is  seen  in  the  immortal  Mr. 
Poorgraas. 

**  *  Well,  I  hope  Providence  won't  be 
hi  a  way  with  me  for  my  doings,'  said 
Joseph,  again  silling  down.  '  Pve 
been  troubled  with  weak  moments 
lately,  *tis  true.  I've  been  drinky  once 
this  month  already,  and  I  did  nol  go  to 
church  a'  Sunday,  and  I  dropped  a 
cnreo  or  two  yesterday ;  so  1  don't 
want  to  go  too  far  for  my  safrty.  Your 
next  world  is  your  next  world,  and  not 
to  be  squandered  off-hand.' 

**  ^  I  t)elievc  ye  to  be  a  chapel-nieni- 
ber,  Joseph.    That  I  do.' 

"  *  Oh,  no,  uo  1  I  don*t  go  so  fiar  as 
that' 

"*For  my  part,'  said  Coggan,  'I'm 
Btaunch  Church  of  England." 

'*  *  Av,  and  faith,  so  be  I,'  said  Mark 
CUrk.  ' 

"  '  I  won't  say  much  for  myself ;  I 
don't  wish  to,'  Coggan  contiimed,  wilh 
that  tendency  to  talk  on  principles 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  barley- 
■com.  *  But  I've  never  changed  a 
single  doctrine  ;  I've  stuck  like  a  plas- 


ter  Lo    the   old   faith   I   was  bom 
Ytis  ;   tliere's  this   to  be  smd  for 
Chui*ch ,    a    man    can     belong    to 
CImrch  uud   bide   in   his  cheerful 
inn,   and   never  trouble   or 
mind  about  doctrines  at  all. 
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a  nieeUnger,  you  must  go  to  chapel  iu 
all  weathers,  and  make  yerself  as  fi-an- 
lic  IIS  a  skit.  Not  but  that  cJiapel- 
nmmbers  be  clever  chaps  enough  in 
their  way.  They  can  lift  up  beautiful 
pniyers  out  of  tlieir  own  heads,  aU 
about  their  families,  and  shipwracks  in 
the  newspaper.' 

**  'They  can  —they  can,'  said  Marie 
Clark,  with  coiToborative  feeliug  ;  *  but 
we  Churchmen,  you  see,  inufit  have  it 
all  printed  aforeliand,  or,  dung  it  all, 
we  slumld  uo  more  know  what  to  say  to 
a  great  person  like  the  Loi-d  than  babes 
unborn.' 

**  'Chapel-folk  be  more  haod-in- 
glove  with  them  above  thau  wo,*  said 
Joseph  tlioughtfully. 

"  '  Yes,*  said  Coggan.  '  We  know 
well  that  if  anybody  goes  to  heaven, 
thoy  will.  They've  worked  hani  for  it, 
and  they  deserve  to  have  it,  such  as 
'tis,  l^n  not  such  a  fool  as  to  pretend 
that  we  who  stick  to  the  Chureli  have 
the  sauio  chance  as  they,  becau.se  wc 
know  we  have  not.  But  I  hale  a  feller 
who'll  change  his  old  ancient  doctrines 
for  the  sake  of  getting  to  heaven.'  " 

But  the  attachment  of  the  peasants 
to  Ihcir  chureh  does  not  blind  them 
to  the  imperfections  of  their  pastors. 
Mrs.  Dewey  comj)lains  that  the  new 
vicar  calls  at  unsea-sonahle  houra.  Her 
husband,  more  tolerant,  discusses  his 
sermons  :  — 

*'*lli3  sermon  was  well  enough,  a 
very  excellent  sermon  enough,  only  he 
couldn't  put  it  into  words  and  speak  it, 
Thai's  all  was  the  matter  wi'  the  ser- 
mou.  He  hadn't  Imjcd  able  to  get  it 
past  his  pen.' 

"  *  Well,  ay,  the  sermon  might  be 
good  iMiough,  for,  3-e  see,  the  senuon  of 
Old  Efclesiasles  himself  lay  in  Old 
Ecclesiastes'  ink-bottle  afore  he  got  it 
out.'" 

Mellstock  village,  the  home  of  this 
acute  critic,  was,  in  the  matter  of 
church  attendance,  a  shining  example 
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amoujr  the  vilUigcs  of  Wessex  ;  a  vir- 
tue which  it  owed  chielly  to  the  atlrae- 
tioiis  of  (he  old-fashioned  sldng  ehoir 
which,  uiilil  Parsou  Mayboid  displaced 
it,  exclusively  occupied  the  gallerj' — a 
position  wliich  coiumnuded  a  bird*8-eye 
view  of  huruau  fmilly. 

'*  The  gallery  louked  down  up(»n  aii<l 
kucw  the  liahiis  of  Ihe  nave  to  its  re- 
inotest  peculiariiy,  and  ha#l  an  exU-n- 
»ive  slock  of  exclusive  infonuaLinu 
about  it  ;  whilst  the  nave  knew  iiiithiiit^ 
of  the  gallery  people,  as  rrnHery  people, 
beyond  their  loud-sounding  rnininis 
and  chest  notes.  Such  lopic«  aw  thnt 
the  cieik  wasf  always  chewiui,'  tnhiLCco 
except  at  the  ninment  of  cryinir  Anicn  ; 
that  he  had  a  dust-hole  in  Ins  pew  ; 
that  duriug  the  sermon  certain  youn;^ 
daughters  of  Ihe  villai^c  had  left  off 
caring  lo  rea*!  auytliini^  so  mild  as  the 
marriage  service  for  flonie  years,  and 
now  regularly  studied  the  one  which 
chronologically  follows  it ;  that  a  pair 
of  lovers  touched  fingers  through  ii 
knot-hole  between  their  pews  in  the 
manner  ordained  by-  their  great  exem- 
plars, I'yrauius  and  TInshc  ;  that  Mrr». 
Lcdlow,  the  farmer's  wife,  counted  her 
monej'  and  reckoned  her  week's  mar- 
keting expenses  during  the  first  lesson 
—  all  news  to  those  below  —  were  stale 
subjects  here.'* 

From  the  church  to  the  jiublic-house 
i»  A  natural  transition  in  the  villages. 
The  inn,  indeed,  has  entered  into  the 
whole  life  of  the  people.  In  Toss's 
lime  even  the  oPf-licoiise  had  become 
KG  accustomed  as  to  lead  to  a  recognized 
modification  of  social  habits  ;  and  it 
was  iu  tlje  bedroom  at  IloHiver's  that 
the  villagers,  who  found  it  too  laborious 
H  tjisk  to  reach  the  fully  licensed  hoiisu, 
the  Pure  Dnip,  assembled  —  "being  a 
fiiW  private  ftieiuls  asked  in  to-night  to 
keep  up  club-walking  at  my  own  ex- 
pense." But  Tess  lived  a  generation 
later  than  the  other  heroines  of  Wes- 
sex.  In  earlier  times  it  was  only  at 
the  inn  that  the  peasants  "sought 
beatitude."  and,  like  John  Darbcyfield, 
endeavored  *'  to  get  up  their  strength." 
The  attempt  was  excusuhlc  hefore  the 
days  of  the  seven  men  of  Preston,  on 
account  of  the  peculiiir  polcncy  of  the 


Wessex  bcvei*age.  In  the  Weal  cider 
held  sway  ;  but  elsewhere  the  favorite 
liquor  was  C:isterhridge  ale,  of  which  it 
was  said  that  ''anybody  brought  up 
for  being  drunk  and  disonlerly  in  the 
streets  of  its  natal  borough  had  only  to 
prove  that  ho  was  a  stranger  to  the 
place  and  its  liquor  to  he  houorably 
dismissed  by  the  nuigistrates,  as  one 
overtaken  in  a  fault  that  uo  man  could 
guard  against  who  entered  the  towu 
niiawnres."  It  was  donhlless  this  liquor 
which  was  the  standard  in  the  county, 
and  inspired  the  indignation  Mr.  Spinks 
felt  at  watered  cidi^r,  whicli  unhappily 
was  found  tu  be  tu*>  conuuou.  *''Such 
poor  tiquur,'  said  Mr.  Spinks,  *  makes  a 
man's  throat  feel  very  melancholy,  and 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  stini- 
niilerit.* "  It  must  have  been  this 
tJaslerbridge  ale  which  overcame  Mr. 
Poorgrnss  upon  a  memomble  occasion. 
So  much  was  he  alTected  that  Gabriel 
Oak  accused  him  of  being  as  drunk  as 
he  could  stand  :  — 

*' ^  Xo,  Shepheid  Oak,  uo  I  Listen 
to  reason,  shepherd.  All  that's  the 
matter  with  me  is  the  nfflictiou  called  a 
uiultiplying  eye^  and  that's  huw  it  is  I 
look  double  to  you  —  I  mean  you  look 
ilouhltt  to  lue/ 

'*  '  A  multiplying  eye  is  a  very  bad 
thing,'  sail!  Mark  Clark. 

**  'It  always  comes  on  when  I  have 
been  in  a  public-house  a  little  lime,' 
said  Joseph  Poorgrass  meekly.  'Yes; 
I  see  two  of  every  sort,  as  if  I  were 
some  holy  man  living  in  the  time  of 
King  Xoah  and  entering  into  the  ark. 
,  ,  .  Y-y-y-yes,'  he  added,  becmning 
much  affected  by  the  picture  of  himself 
as  a  persou  thrown  away,  and  shedding 
leai-s  ;  *  I  fee)  loo  go<Hl  for  England  ;  I 
ought  to  have  lived  iu  Genesis  by  rights, 
like  the  other  men  of  sacrilice,  and 
then  I  shouldn't  have  h-h-bccn  called  a 
d-d-ikirnkiird  iu  such  a  way  !  * 

** '  1  wish  you'd  show  yourself  a  man 
of  spirit,  and  not  sit  whining  there  I  ' 

** '  Show  myself  a  man  of  spirit? 
.  .  .  Ah,  well  !  let  me  take  the  name 
of  drunkard  humbly  —  let  me  be  a  man 
of  ctintrite  knees  —  let  it  be  I  I  know 
that  I  always  do  say  "Please  God" 
aforo  I  do  anything,  from  my  getting 
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up  to  my  going  down  of  the  aame,  nnU 
I  am  willing  to  lake  as  aiucli  disgrace 
as  there  is  in  ihat  holy  act.  Hah,  yes  ] 
.  .  .  But  not  a  man  of  spirit?  Have 
I  over  allowed  lliu  tou  of  pridti  to  be 
lifted  againul  my  peraou  without  groan- 
ing manfully  that  I  question  the  right 
to  do  so  ?    I  imiuire  thai  cjucry  boldly  !  ■ 

**  *  We  cau*t  say  that  you  have,  Jo- 
seph Poorgiiisa,'  said  Jan  emphatically. 

"'Never  have  I  allowed  such  Ireal- 
meut  to  pass*  unqueHtioucd  !  Yet  lliu 
slicpherd  says  in  the  face  of  that  rich 
testimony  tliat  I  am  not  a  nmn  of 
epiril  I  Well,  let  ll  pass  by^  and  death 
is  a  kind  friend  I  '  '^ 

The  native  of  AVesaex  boasted  a 
"very  Udenled  constiLulion,"  and  even 
Casterbridge  ale  did  not  permanently 
affect  him.  Very  differeni,  indeed, 
from  the  morning  headache  of  the 
town  toper  was  the  reeoHectiou  of  that 
ale,  uow  extinct}  lost  in  the  multitude 
of  modern  hop  substitutes.  "  ^  So  J 
used  to  eat  a  lot  of  salt  fish  afore  go- 
ing,' said  Mr.  Coggan  once,  in  reeoHec- 
tiou of  his  eourtship,  '  and  iheu  by  the 
time  I  got  there  I  were  as  dry  as  a 
limekiln  —  so  thorough  diy  that  that 
ale  would  slip  down — ah,  Uwould  slip 
down  sweet !  Happy  times  I  heavenly 
times  I  Such  lovely  drinks  as  I  used 
to  have  at  that  house/  "  Coggan  was 
a  connoisseur  of  iutoxication.  "  '  For 
a  drunk  of  a  really  noble  class,'  he  con- 
tinued, *  that  brought  you  no  nearer 
tlic  dark  nmn  Uian  you  were  afore  you 
begun,  there  was  none  like  those  in 
Farmer  Everdoue's  kitchen.  Xot  a 
single  damn  allowed  ;  no,  not  a  bare 
poor  one,  even  at  the  most  clieerfiil 
moment  when  all  were  hlindekit,  though 
the  good  ohl  word  of  sin  thrown  in 
here  and  there  at  such  times  is  a  great 
relief  to  a  merry  soul  I  ' 

"  *  True,'  said  the  maltster.  *  Nature 
requires  her  swearing  at  regular  times, 
or  she's  not  herself  ;  and  unholy  excla- 
mations is  a  neeessity  of  life.'  '' 

This,  doubtless,  is  the  root  of  the 
matter ;  the  basis  of  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  expletives.  Yet,  even  in 
Wessex,  modern  squeamislmess  was 
invading;  so  that  the  policeman  in  the 
witness-box    reduced    the    "  good    old 


word  of  sin "  to  a  bare  poor  initial, 
llenchard,  the  mayor  of  Casterbridge, 
found  the  abbreviation  detestable.  He 
exborl*i<l  the  witness  to  "  out  with  the 
word  like  u  mau,"  or  leave  it  out  alto- 
gether ;  yet  it  is  to  he  feared  that  so 
must  have  vauished  the  point  of  old 
conversation  as  of  a  modern  play.  It 
was  a  small  matter  ;  for  the  virtue  of 
abstinence  from  speech  —  not  more 
Hashes  of  silence,  like  Macaulay's  — 
but  silence  profmuid  and  unbroken  ou 
all  subjects  —  was  deeply  appreciated 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

"  '  Yes  ;  Geoffry  Day  is  a  clever  man 
if  ever  there  was  one.  Never  says 
anything,  not  he  1 ' 

'• '  Never.' 

"  'You  might  live  wi^  that  man,  my 
sonnies,  a  hundred  years  and  never 
know  there  was  anything  in  him.' 

"  *  Ay  ;  one  o'  those  up-country  Lou- 
don ink-bottle  fellers  would  call  Geoffry 
a  fool.^ 

"^Ye  never  find  out  what's  in  that 
man  ;  never.  Silent  ?  Ah^  he  is 
silent  I  He  can  keep  silence  well. 
That  man's  silence  is  wonderful  to 
listen  to  !  ^ 

"  *  There's  so  mucli  sense  in  it- 
Every  moment  of  it  brimming  over 
with  sound  undei-standiug.^ 

•'*A  can  keep  a  very  clever  aileace 
—  veiy  clever  truly,' echoeil  Leaf.  ^A 
looks  at  me  as  if  a'  could  see  my 
thoughts  ruQuiug  round  like  the  works 
of  a  clock,' 

"  *■  Well,  all  will  agree  that  the  man 
can  pause  well  in  couvcrsation,  be  it  a 
long  lime  or  be  it  a  short  time.*  " 

For  more  euliveiitng  diversions  tUaa 
this  Carlylean  gospel  of  nothingness, 
the  Wessex  folk  turned  to  dancing, 
nmsic,  and  those  pageants  of  still  life, 
those  universal  occasions  for  the  dis- 
play of  emotions  which  in  less  acutu 
forms  are  ever  private  —  weddings, 
christenings,  and  funends.  "*  Danc- 
ing,' said  Mr.  Spinks,  Ms  a  most 
sirengtlicning,  enlivening,  and  court- 
ing movement,  especially  with  a  little 
music  added. ^  "  And  dance  they  did  ; 
not  your  formal  square  dance  or  your 
gliding  waltz,  nor  your  stage  minuets, 
but    the   good,  honest,  and    perfectly 
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interminable  country  tlancc,  with  many 
violent  bumps  and  jumps  in  it,  till  the 
"very  titldlers  as  well  as  the  dancera 
get  re<l  in  ihe  face.*'  Hut  in  this  be- 
mused uu<l  bemurlalizeii  ArcuUy  danc- 
ing is  found  to  be  tiring,  as  n'ell  n.s 
"enlivening,"  when  the  liniba  are  less 
young  than  once  they  were,  and  Iht; 
dancer  has  experienced  that  '■'•  loss  of 
animal  hunt"  wliich  Mr.  Stevenson 
flntla  a  surtlcient  explanation  of  all  the 
cooling  emotions  of  middle  nge.  ** '  You 
be  hound/  says  Fairway,  'to  dance  at 
Christmas  because  His  the  time  o^  year  ; 
you  must  dance  at  weddings  because 
His  the  time  o'  life.  At  christenings 
folks  oven  smuggle  in  a  reel  or  two,  if 
His  no  farther  than  tlie  6rst  or  second 
chiel.  And  this  is  not  naming  the 
songs  you've  got  to  sing  .  ,  .  For  my 
part,  I  like  a  good,  hearty  funeral  as 
well  as  anything.  You've  as  splendid 
victuals  and  drink  as  at  other  parties, 
and  even  better.  And  it  donH  wear 
the  legs  to  stumps  in  talking  over  a 
poor  fellow's  ways  as  it  do  to  stand 
np  in  hornpipes.'  " 

But  it  niusl  not  be  supposed  that 
death  begets  no  more  serious  thoughts 
in  the  laborer.  Indeed,  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  death  is  far  more  impressed  on 
his  mind  than  on  theirs  who  in  the 
towns  lead  a  more  crowded  and  ample 
life.  JLs  tragedy  is  felt,  though  un- 
spoken ;  for  the  peasant  is  not  apt,  as 
Gabriel  Oak  sai<l,  in  making  a  map  of 
his  mind  upon  his  tongue.  The  pitiful- 
ness  of  some  minor  incidents  of  death 
rings  in  Mother  Cuxsom'a  lament  over 
the  dead  Mrs-  Hencliard.  " '  Well, 
poor  soul,  she's  helpless  to  hinder  that 
or  anything  now.  And  all  her  shining 
keys  will  be  took  from  her,  and  her 
cupboards  opened  ;  and  things  a'  diduH 
wish  seen  anybody  may  see  ;  and  her 
little  wishes  and  ways  will  all  be  as 
nothing  I '  " 

Occasions  such  as  weddings  or  fune- 
i-als,  however,  were  rare  in  Wessex. 
The  one  constant  and  universal  pleas- 
ure was  music  —  principally  iu  the  form 
of  choir  performances  ;  the  choir,  that 
is,  of  stringed  instruments,  general  ere 
the  organ  had  attained  its  present 
equality  with    the  prayer-book    as  an 


esseutin)  of  church  worship.  But  even 
in  the  time  of  Mr.  Hardy's  Wessex, 
choii-a  were  in  their  decline.  Thoir 
position  had  been  injured  by  such  rals- 
ha]>s  as  at  Christnias-Lldu  befell  those 
choir  members  who,  over-tired  by  exer- 
tions at  H  dance  on  the  Saturdny  night, 
fell  in  the  seclusion  of  their  gallery 
into  deep  slumber  iluring  the  sermon, 
and,  when  sudflculy  roused  and  cidlcd 
to  action,  plunged  into  the  rattling  tune 
of  "  Ttie  Dfvil  among  the  Tailors." 
A  flituilar  misehniice  befell  Tnther 
Mathew,  who  had  hired  a  barrel-organ 
which,  instead  of  the  desired  AHzste 
fdeUa,  produced  the  strains  of  "  Moll 
in  the  Wad.*'  But  even  barrel-organs 
assisted  to  displace  ihe  Wessex  choii*9  ; 
and,  most  of  all,  the  errors  of  the 
choristers  themselves  in  introducing 
clarioueta.  **  *  Time  was  long  and 
merry  flgo  now  I  when  not  one  of  the 
varmits  was  to  be  heard  of;  hut  it 
served  some  of  the  choire  right.  They 
should  have  stuck  to  strings  .  .  ,  and 
keep  out  clar'noU,  and  done  away  with 
serpents.  If  you'd  thrive  in  musical 
religion,  slick  to  strings,  says  I.' 

"*  Strings  are  well  enough,  as  far  as 
that  goes,'  said  Mr.  Spinks. 

"  *  There's  worse  things  than  ser- 
pents,* said  Mr.  Penny.  'Old  things 
pass  away,  His  true  ;  but  a  serpent  was 
a  good  old  note  ;  a  deep  rich  note  was 
ihe  serpent.' 

"  ^  Clar'nets,  however,  be  bad  at  all 
times.' '» 

The  choir  practices  and  carol  singing 
gave  to  Wessex  villages  an  unwontedly 
idyllic  air.  Yet  the  fever  and  the  fret 
of  nil  this  unintelligible  world  vexed 
even  these  serene  moments.  Nundier 
seventy-eight,  *'  a  goo<l  tunc,"  was 
**  always  a  teaser  ;  *'  but  there  was  al- 
ways ''Old  Wiltshire,"  "the  psalm 
tune,"  said  Henchard,  "  that  would 
niiikc  my  blood  ebb  and  flow  like  the 
sea  wheti  I  was  a  steady  chap,"  And 
beside  these  joint  achievements  there 
were  individual  triumphs  that  dwelt 
sweetly  In  ihe  memory  of  the  musi- 
ci:ins.  Such  was  the  performance  of 
"  neighbor  Yeobright,"  remembered 
long  after  his  death  :  — 

"  *■  No  sooner  was  Andry  asleep  aad 
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the  first  wliiff  of  neighbor  Yeobiight's 
wind  h:wl  yot  liisiile  Andre's  claniu't, 
than  tvery  one  in  LUe  cliuirh  feeied  iu 
11  moment  there  waiiin  <jn*al  rioul  iimong 
'eiu.  All  heads  would  turn  and  tiieyM 
Bay,  **  Ah,  1  thought  *twa3  he  !  '*  One 
Sunday  I  can  well  uiind — a  ba^a  viol 
day  that  time,  and  Ycohriglil  had 
brought  his  own.  'Tvvas  the  lluuiUed 
aud  Ihirty-thiid  tu  *' hydiu,'*  and  when 
they'd  come  to  *'  Ran  down  bin  beard 
and  o'er  his  robes  its  coatly  moisture; 
8lief4,"  neighbor  Yeobrighl,  who  had 
just  warmed  to  hia  work,  drove  his  bow 
into  them  strings  that  j^lorious  gnind 
that  he  e'en  a'most  sawed  the  biiss  viol 
into  two  pieces.  Every  winder  in  th<: 
church  mtthul  aa  if  Hwcre  a  thuiidor- 
sUnm.  Old  Tiissou  Gibbous  Ufiod  his 
handH  in  his  great  holy  surpHce,  as  if 
heM  been  in  human  clothes,  and  seemed 
to  say  to  hisiieir,  '  '■  Oli  for  such  a  man 
in  our  jiansh  !  "  '  " 

Providuuce,  which  lienied  all  sense 
of  music  to  Dean  Stanley,  and  allowed 
so  little  to  Maoanlay  that  he  is  only 
ouce  recorded  to  have  distinguished  iitiy 
one  tune  from  any  other,  granted  lo 
these  peasants  a  tiuu  seusitivcnos;*  of 
ear  and  voice — and  even  of  jaw.  For 
"  •  Once,'  said  Michael  Mail,  *  1  was 
sitting  in  Iho  liltle  kitchen  of  the  Three 
Choughs  at  Casterbridge  having  a  hii. 
of  dinner,  and  a  brass  band  struck  up 
In  the  street.  Sioh  a  beautiful  band 
us  that  were  !  I  was  sitting  eating  fried 
liver  and  lights,  I  well  can  mind — ah, 
1  was  I  — and  to  save  my  life  I  ctmldn't. 
help  chawing  to  the  lune.  Hand  phiyed 
six-eight  time  ;  six-eight  chaws  I  wiUy- 
nllly.  Band  plays  common  ;  common 
time  went  my  teeth  among  the  frie<l 
liver  aud  lighU,  true  as  a  hair.  Ueau- 
tiful  'twere  !  Ah,  I  shall  uover  forget 
that  there  band  !  '  '* 

So  they  passed  their  lives,  biding  in 
their  cheerful  old  inn,  free  from  the 
eares  and  questionings  of  the  new 
spirit.  The  '^  horse  sense/'  which  is 
the  chief  lesson  of  the  school  of  life, 
9U8tained  tliem,  and  the  calm  conceit 
which  grows  in  the  quiot  places  nf  the 
world.      Some   of   them,  like   Granfcr 


Cantle  (late  of  the  Baug-up  Locab). 
boasted  an  exti^nie  excellence  of  uu- 
derslunding.  Only  two  in  all  the 
gallery  of  Arcadian  i)ortraits  are  of 
professed  idiots  ;  but  these  are  of  a 
Shakespearean  qualit3'.  Of  I«eaf  it 
might  i)c  said,  as  Hazlit  said  of  ;>leu- 
der,  Ihui  ho  is  '■'a  very  potent  piece 
of  imlietility  ; "  of  Joseph  Poorgrass, 
as  of  Joseph  Uugby,  that  •'  his  woi-sl 
fault  is  that  he  is  given  to  prayer, 
but  nobody  but  h:ia  his  fault."  The 
faults  of  the  others  are  le^s  easy  to 
liud.  Their  hard  work  is  ^toicallv 
ilone.  Uezzy  declared  that  he  had 
•*didied  the  Hgure  of  stjuvation  uine- 
aud-Lwenty  years  on  nine  shilliu';s  a 
week."  "I've  tendcil  horees  Ufty 
years,*'  said  the  hostler  in  llie  Hand  of 
Ktbelberta,  "that  other  folk  might 
atrmldle  -em."  VlI  of  discontent  there 
is  nothing  ;  the  plctui-e  left  upon  the 
mind  is  of  a  people  clieerful,  kiudiv, 
aud  amusing. 

But,  for  tlieir  author,  there  run& 
through  the  plenHatit  laud  of  his  inven- 
lion  a  stream  of  sadness,  '-The  view 
of  life  as  a  thing  lo  be  put  up  with, 
replacing  the  ze-^t  for  existence  whtcJi 
w;is  sci  intense  in  early  civilizations," 
which,  Mr.  Hardy  thinks,  *■  must  ulti- 
mately enter  thoroughly  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  advanced  races,"  has 
nlready  entered  his  own  soul.  Tlie  vil- 
higers  are  content  to  realize  *'  the  well- 
judged  plan  of  things  ; "  Mr.  Ilardv 
laments  its  "ill-judged  execution." 
He  fluds  the  face  of  Egdon  Ileatli 
'*■  perfectly  accordant  with  man's  uu- 
turo  ~  nuillicr  ghastly,  hateful,  nor 
ugly,  neitliL-r  commonplace,  nnuicau- 
iug,  nor  Ume,  but,  like  man,  alighted 
and  enduring.*'  Yet  it  was  on  Kgdoii 
Heath  Umnfer  Cantle  chirruped  out  hin 
eighty  years,  while  for  Euslacia  love 
and  ambition  warred  to  the  death. 
Wessex  love  is  of  its  life  a  thing  apart. 
"•  Hernines,"  says  Mr.  Barrie,  "'are 
strange,  especially  in  Wessex."  Their 
fate  does  not  affect  the  serenity  of  its 
people.  Mr.  Hardy,  in  spite  of  his 
heroines  and  his  own  philosophy,  has 
added  to  the  gaiety  of  nations. 

KdMUND  B.    V.   CURISTIAl^. 


Some  Singular 


Prom  CliMubera'  Jounial. 
SOM£  SINQUIJUI  SIONS. 

Travellers  iu  China  often  derive 
arnuaemeiit  from  Lhe  pcuuliariUeit  of 
shop-sigHH  there,  many  of  which  are 
couched  in  the  utost  eloquuiUand  poet- 
•ical  terms.  In  Ainerlra,  too,  luiiy  be 
'•een  sign-plates  of  such  cuiioud  ixrcu- 
pations  as  hoso-ret»lorei*8,  artilicial-enr 
makers,  child-adopters,  salad-mixers, 
and  so  furili.  But  It  is  not  necessary 
to  leave  the  HriliAh  Islands  in  order  to 
find  business  announcements  quite  as 
cudouB  in  their  way  as  those  in  other 
lands.  In  the  Isle  of  Man,  over  the 
8hop  of  a  barber  who  supplies  custom- 
ers with  all  kinds  of  Hsbiug-tackle,  the 
writer  was  amused  to  read  the  follow- 
ing :  **  Piscatorial  Hepository,  Tonso- 
rial  Artist,  Physiognomical  Haiidresaer, 
Cranium  Manipulator  and  Capillary 
Abri<l*;er,  Shaving  and  Iliiir-cutting 
with  Ambidextrous  Facility,  Shampoo- 
ing on  Physiological  Principles." 
a  gi^hoard  in  the  town  where  the 
writer  Uvea  may  be  read  this  phoneLii: 
announcement,  *' Shews  Maid  and  Men 
dead  Hear  ;  "  and  when  we  add  that  it 
is  over  a  cobbler's  sl»op,  the  render  may 
discover  its  meaning. 

A  poetical  shoemaker  hung  np  the 
following  reniarkabli-t  tfffusinn  on  a 
board  over  his  shop  :  — 

Blow,  oh,  blow,  ye  heavenly  breezes, 
Underneath  these  lofty  treenes  ; 
Sing,  oh,  sing,  ye  heavenly  muses. 
While  1  meufl  my  boot«  and  ahoeses. 


Lancashire  aunouiices  the  following 
miscellaneous  articles  for  sale  :  **  Bi- 
bles, Blackballs,  and  Butter.  Testa- 
ments^ Tar,  ami  Treacle,  Godly  Books, 
and  Gimblets,  Sold  here." 

A  shop-sign  in  London  reads  :  "  Plots 
for  novels  or  short  stories.  Prices  rea- 
sonable." The  occupant  of  the  shop 
is  said  to  have  a  rare  talent  for  devis- 
ing plots,  but  no  great  powera  of  narra- 
tiou,  so  he  is  supposed  to  make  his 
living  by  selling  skeleton  plots  for 
stories  in  cheap  papers. 

Another  singular  business  announce- 
ment over  a  certain  photograph  gallery 
is,  *'  MisKt  phologniphs  for  sale." 
This,  we  are  told,  brings  many  custom- 
el's.  Mothers,  for  instance,  who  have 
little  children,  often  buy  pictures  of 
children  with  long  hair  when  the  hair 
of  their  loved  ones  hasn't  grown,  and 
send  them  round  to  friends  at  a  dis- 
luncc.  Brides'  photographs  are  also 
Qn  I  said  to  sell  very  well. 

**  Teeth  pulliid  while  you  wait  "  is  a 
sLill  more  singuhn*  sign,  said  to  hare 
been  set  up  by  a  dentist  in  Fleetwood. 

This  curious  specimen  of  orthog- 
rapliy  was  displayed  on  a  house  in  a 
street  in  Marylebone  ;  *'The  Mangel- 
ling  Traid  removed  hear  from  the 
Strcte  round  the  Comir.  Thrctmpeuse 
a  Duzzen.  N.B.  —  New  Milk  and 
Crerac  Sould  Hear.  Warentidd  Fresh 
and  not  Stail  evry  Mornin\" 

A  dealer  in  Ire.  thus  attracted  public 
attention  to  his  cold  commoditv  ;  — 


Above  an  establishmeuL  in  Liverpool 
not  vei-y  long  ago  appeared  the  legem]  ^ 
*'  Uages  and  Bones."  In  another  town 
can  Iks  sect!  the  inseription,  '*Cole  an<l 
Wootl,  dealers  in  Wood  and  Coal;-' 
and  a  street  in  Clifton  is  graced  by  a 
sign  informing  tlie  pi\ssers-by  that  tjje 
owner  thereof  Is  a  ''  Milliner  and  Mod- 
est." 

A  Bristol  chinmey -sweep  once 
**♦  dropped  into  poetry  "  in  this  wise  :  — 

John  Cummins  lives  here, 
ne'll  sweep  your  chimneys  cheap  and  clean 
With,  or  without,  the  new  mftfhlne  ; 
And  if  your  chimneys  catch  on  Arc, 
De'll  put  them  onl  at  your  desire. 

Au    inscription    on    a    signboard   in 


Ice  !     Ice  ! !    Ice  ! !  ! 

U  you  want  ft  pure  and  n 

And  111  a  nmsonable  pr 

Follow  no  nt'w  dev  ^  ice 

But  scad  to  me  In  a  tr 

At  my  off 

'*  Irish  and  English  "  is  the  name  of 
a  (imi  in  Buffalo.  New  York.  The 
strangest  thing  about  it  is  that  Mr. 
Irish  is  English,  and  Mr.  Kuglisb  is 
Irish. 

As  a  prccautionarj'  measure,  a  Clap- 
bam  jeweller  i)aintcd  on  his  shutters  : 
"  Notice.  —  In  every  part  of  this 
house   there  is  sure  and  certain  death 

FOK   BuitOLAHS.      BEWAHE." 

Id  u  little   village    near   Gloucestfir 
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there  wns  an  inn  sRuatcd  at  the  Coot  of 
a  hill,  whose  (toublc-sided  slgnboiird 
bore  the  following  :  — 

Before  the  hill  you  do  go  up, 
Step  in  and  have  a  cheering  cup. 

On  the  other  side  :  — 

Tou'ro  down  the  hUi«  all  danger  past ; 
Come  in  and  have  a  friendly  glasa. 

At  a  small  inn  by  thu  rondsido,  near 
a  farmhouse  called  Ilighgate,  can  be 
read  on  a  sign  :  — 

Htghgato  hangs  high,  tnnders  none  ; 
Refreab,  pay,  and  travel  on. 

He  must  have  been  a  facetious  hotel 
proprietor  who  hung  up  this  sign  in  his 
rooms:  *'  Indian  clubs  and  dumb-bells 
will  not  be  permitted  in  any  of  the 
rooms.  Guests  In  need  of  oxerciso 
can  go  down  to  the  kitchen  and  pound 
a  steak.*' 

A  notice  displayed  in  a  Norway  hotel 
is  a  curious  speciniuii  of  ^^  GngliHti  as 
she  is  spoke."  It  reads  as  follows : 
"  Bath  !  Ih-st-closs  bath.  Can  anybody 
get.  Tushbalh.  Warm  and  cold. 
Tub- bath  and  shower-bath.  At  any 
time.  Except  Saturday,  By  two  hours 
forbore."  This  brings  to  mind  another 
spocimen   of  foreigners'  English,   dis- 


played on  a  notice  posted  up  in  an  Art 
Exhibition  in  Japan  to  which  foreign- 
ers wure  welcomed.  Here  are  a  few 
examples  of  tlio  rulus  :  *'  Visitors  is 
re4]uested  at  the  entrance  U>  show  tick- 
ets for  iuspection.  Tickets  are  charged 
10  sens  and  2  sens,  for  the  special  and 
common  respectively.  No  visitor  who 
is  mad  or  intoxicated  is  allowed  to  en- 
ter in,  if  any  pei-son  found  in  shall  be 
claimed  to  retire.  No  vi:iilor  is  allowed 
to  carry  in  with  himself  any  parcel, 
umbrella^  stick,  and  the  like  kind,  ex- 
cept his  purse,  and  is  strictly  forbidden 
to  take  in  with  himself  dog,  or  the 
same  kind  of  beasts.  Visitor  is  re- 
quested to  take  good  care  of  himself 
from  thievely." 

An  Englishmaa  in  Boulogne  saw  dis- 
played in  a  shop  window  this  notice  : 
**  Eating  and  Drinking  Sold  Here." 

Doubtless,  as  curious  as  any  of  the 
foregoing  is  the  puzzling  sign  in  front 
of  a  small  shof^naker^s  shop  at  Cannes. 
It  is  iu  English,  and  is  thus  worded  : 
'■  Repairs  hung  with  stjigo-<^oach."  The 
visitor  for  whose  benefit  this  infor- 
mation is  intended,  may,  after  much 
co<;itation,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  cobbler  only  wishes  to  inform  his 
numerous  patrons  that  repairs  nve  exe- 
cuted with  diligence. 


Tide  Early  Christianr  a?cd  Clean- 
liness. —  In  the  reaction  agahist  the  mon- 
strous corruptions  and  unbridled  aensualiiy 
of  pagan  Rome,  Chriallan  cuthiifliaats 
rushed  to  the  opposite  ex.trti'me.  An  age 
of  asceticism  sueceedini  to  an  age  of  sensu- 
ality. The  human  body  which  imperial 
Rome  had  pampered  and  indulged  was  now 
to  be  neglected  and  hnmlllaied.  A  "cult 
of  bodily  imclcanliness "  began.  A  hid- 
eous, sordid,  and  cmaclatcil  maniac,  passing 
his  life  In  a  long  routine  of  useless  and  atro- 
cious self-torture,  became,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
has  said,  **the  ideal  of  the  nations  which 
had  known  the  writings  of  Pinto  and 
Cicero,  and  the  lives  of  Socrates  and  Cato. 
.  .  .  The  cleanliness  of  the  body  was  re- 
garded as  the  pollution  of  thn  soul,  and  the 
saints  wlio  were  most  admired  had  become 
one  hideous  mass  of  clotted  Olth.**     To 


borrow  but  one  or  two  illustrations  from 
the  "  Hislorj-  of  European  Morals,*'  St, 
Athanasius  relates  with  a  thrill  of  admira- 
tion how  St.  Authony  luul  never  once  been 
guilty  of  washing  his  feet.  For  fitly  yearn 
St.  Abraham  the  hermit  washed  neither  his 
face  nor  hia  feet.  Another  saint  had  never 
seen  himself  naked.  Another,  a  famous 
vlrghi,  joined  herself  to  a  community  of 
nuns  wlio  sliuddcred  with  horror  at  the 
very  mention  of  a  hath.  .  .  .  This  cult 
threatens  to  reappear.  Wc  note  that  some 
curates  arc  abandoning  clean  collars  and 
necks,  and  imitating  the  priests  abroad  In 
these  matters  ;  and  where  a  complaint  wai 
made  of  this  to  a  bright  woman  of  llteruy, 
tastes,  she  replied,  "But  uueleanllneas  il 
not  a  crime."  It  seems  as  if  it  threatened 
to  become  a  meriL 
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AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  CAKS. 


Think  that  the  grass  upon  thy  grave  la 

green  ; 
Think  that  thou  seest  thhie  own  empty 

cliair ; 
The  empty  gai-mcnts  thou  waat  wont  to 

wear ; 
The    empty   room  where  long  thy  haunt 

hiLLh  been, 
Think  that  the  lane,  the  meadow,  and  the 

wood, 
Aud  mouiitAin  siunmit  feel  thy  feet    no 

more. 
Nor  the  loud   thoroughfare,  nor  sounding 

shore  ; 
All  mere  blank  npace  where  thou  thyself 

Uath  atood. 
Amid  this  thought- created  silence  say 
To  Lhy  stripped  soul,  what  am  I  now  and 

where  ? 
Then  turn  and  face  the  petty  narrowing 

care 
Which  has  been  gnawing  thee  for  many  a 

day, 
And  it  will  die  as  dies  a  wailing  breeze 
Lost  In  the  solemn  roar  of  bounding  seas. 
James  Smictiiaai. 


SONKET:    A  PEARL. 

["I  sun  tnclinea  to  bvlieve  that  .  .  .  Rotlnn  in  « 
beautiful  illsuuv  of  tbe  brslti.  SntncthlnR.  an 
Inctdciit  or  an  exparteiice,  or  a  rudtictlot),  g«tii 
Uuboddcd,  Incnutod,  lu  the  properly  conatituLml 
mind,  ami  becumes  the  nucleuR  of  n  pcnri  of 
romance."  —See  "  Stories  ami  Story-Telling,"  by 
Andrew  lAng,  In  the  Idler  for  August.] 

A  LJTTLE  grain  of  sand,  — a  common  grain 
That  swelled  th^  uncounted  millions  of  the 

shore, 
Drifted  upon  an  oyster's  marble  floor, 
And  there  for  years  did  aeorelly  remain  ; 
Until  (oh  1  fair  reward  of  toil  and  pain  I) 
Men   saw  a    radiance    through    the    open 

door. — 
When  it  abandoned  shelter,  prized  before, 
And,  u  a    beauteous    pearl,   came    forth 

again. 
So,  In  the  mind  creative  lies  a  thought^  — 
A  common  incident  of  every  day.  — 
Till  it  becomes  a  pearl  of  fiction  rare. 
With  subtle  iridescent  beauty  fraught,— 
Which,  raised  from  depths  of  silence  where 

It  lay, 
Sets  all  the  little  gaping  world  a-stare. 
Specwtor.  AXICE  F.  BaRBT. 


S02TOKT. 


Thk  drops  of  water  which  have  turned  the 
wheel 
Will  ne'er  come  back  to  turn  the  wheel 

agaUi ; 
The  blosBoma  which  have  shod  their  rosy 
rain 
Will  never  more  the  Spring's  sweet  promr 

ise  seal. 
Yet  still  the  miller  slowly  grinds  to  meal 
His  gorj*l]y  stores  of  goldcn-tint«d  grain  ; 
And  still  the  Spring  returns  to  hill  and 
plain, 
And  trends  the  dust  to  flowers  beneath  her 

heel. 
Fear  ye  not,  therefore,  lest  the  cause  ye 
luve 
Should  languish  when  your  tender,  toU- 
wuru  hands 
Are    crossed    In    peace   beneath   the 
daisied  sod  ! 
The  Means  wax  old,  and  perishable  prove  — 
The  End  undureti  eternally,  and  stands 
Above  the  ages,  face  to  face  with  God. 
Ellen  Tuoknkyckoft  Fowler, 
Leisure.Hour, 


FBtBABCU  TO  DEATH  (AFTER  SONNST 

ccutxxji.). 

It  lie6  wlUi  Death  to  take  the  beauty  qf 
Laura,  but  not  her  gracioua  memory. 

Now   hast    thou    touch'd    thy  stretch    of 
power,  O  Death  ; 
Thy  brigandage    hath    bcggar'd   Love's 

demesne 
And  quenchM  the  lamp  that  lit  it,  an4 
the  queen 
Of  all  the  flowers  snappM  with  thy  ragged 

U'oth. 
Hollow  and  meagre  stares  our  life  beneath 
The  qu*»rulou8  moon,  robbed  of  Its  sov- 
ereign : 
Vet   the    report   of  her,  her  deatblesa. 
mien  — 
Xot    thine,   O    Churl  I     Not    thine,   thou 

greedy  Death  ! 
They  are  with  her  In  Heaven,  the  which 
her  grace, 
Like  some  brave  light,  gladdens  exceed- 
ingly 
And   shoots    chance   beams   to   this   our 
dwelling-place  : 
So  art  thou  swallowed  in  her  victory. 
And  me  her  beauty  whelmed  in  very  sooth. 
On  me  that  last-bom  angel  aliall  have  ruth. 
Academjr.  J1aVBIC£  UiCWLATT. 


The  City  of  York, 
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From  Thi!  Loiidim  Quarterly  Rorlew. 
THK  CITV  OF   YOUK." 

No  city  holds  higher  rank  amoDg  the 
historic  towna  of  Euglauil  thnii  York. 
For  Bix  or  seven  humlred  years  —  nght 
through  the  lloninn,  iJritish,  and  early 
Anglian  thnca  —  it  was  really  the  cap- 
ital of  Knghiml.  But  petty  feuds  and 
trihal  Joulousics  combined  with  the 
growing  power  of  London  to  rob  York 
of  its  earlier  glory.  It  still  held  un- 
disputed rank  for  many  centuries  after 
the  Norman  Conquest  as  the  capital  of 
the  North,  but  even  that  distinction 
Ikls  now  passed  to  the  great  commercial 
centres  in  Lancashire  and  Iho  WTesL 
Riding.  York,  thus  twice  discrowned^ 
hiili  keeps  ils  place  as  ccclesiiislical 
head  of  Ihc  northern  province,  with  a 
record  for  educational  and  missiunary 
work  which  forms  one  of  the  hrit^htesi 
pages  in  the  hi«lory  of  English  Cliris- 
ttanity,  and  a  stately  niin»Ler  which  has 
never  failed  to  huhl  f:isl  the  aiUuinitiou 
and  aff«clion  not  only  of  Yorkshire 
but  also  of  all  the  north  of  England. 
Emperors  and  princes  have  long  for- 
saken the  city,  but  the  minster,  with 
*Mts  ttignity  and  massive  grandeur/^ 
has  perhaps  a  more  widely  extended 
reputation  than  any  other  English 
cathedral. 

Mr.  Kaiac  lias  long  been  known  fis 
one  of  Iho  chief  authorities  ou  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  York,  and  his 
little  vulumc  b  a  workmanlike  epitome 
of  all  that  is  best  worth  knowing  about 
the  city.  He  says  it  "stands  near  the 
head  of  a  vale  renowned  for  fertility 
and  beauty.  Tlie  site  was  in  far-dis- 
tant days  a  heath-covered  moor,  inter- 
laced with  strips  of  pasture  land,  and 
on  the  banks  of  a  tidat  river.  Large 
woods,  of  which  the  Forest  of  Gallres 
was  a  remnant,  wore  in  close  prox- 
imity, with  palchoa  of  grass  and  tillage 

*  1,  Ulfliorlc  Towiu ;  Tork.  Br  Junet  Ralne, 
M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Chaooellor  &ud  CanoD  liuldeiitlAry 
of  fork,  Had  Seoretory  of  the  Surtoes  Society. 
Londou  :  Longmiins,  Or«en  A  Co.    tSOS.    3«.  &/. 

2.  DiooMan  Hl«tor(e«  :  Vark.  By  George  Orniby. 
M.A.,  FAA.,  Ciuion  of  York  Rml  Vloar  of  FUb- 
lak«.  Lnndon  :  SiMiaty  for  Pruniuclng  Chrtitlan 
Knowl«ul|:«r.    at.  fk/. 

3.  HniHU>'ink  tn  tlm  Cutlictlrol*  of  England : 
KorUiPm  Mvlftloii :  York,  etc.  Wftb  Illiutnttoas. 
Lotuluu  :  JuLiu  Hurray.    2U. 


dying  away  into  moors  and  marshes, 
the  home  of  the  beaver  and  wild  fowl.'* 
Uunsen  said  that  the  Vale  of  York  was 
the  most  beautiful  and  roimiulic  in  the 
world,  save  only  that  of  Normandy. 
Little  is  known  of  the  old  Celts  who 
dwell  here,  hut  relics  of  the  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron  ages  have  been  found 
which  carry  us  back  to  days  when  a 
number  of  small  tribes  roamed  over 
the  eastern  wolds,  protected  against 
attack  from  their  neighbors  by  rude 
culrenchmcnts.  The  tribesmen  dwoU 
in  huts  or  in  prahs^  like  the  Maories  of 
New  Zealand,  and  hunted  on  (he  vast 
plains  or  in  the  adjoining  woods.  It 
seems  pi-obahle  that  York  was  the  cap- 
ital of  Cartismandua,  the  ilrigantiaa 
t|ueeu.  It  was  about  70  A.i>.  that  the 
Itonians,  who  had  established  a  fooling 
in  the  »onlh  of  ])rilain,uiarclied  against 
the  Briganles.  They  knew  well  what 
advantage  they  would  reap  by  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  tribal  city, 
with  ils  market  and  its  established 
fame.  After  a  tierce  struggle,  Pulilius 
Cereaiis  subdued  the  country,  so  lliat 
when  Agricola  came  as  legate,  seven 
yeai-8  later,  he  merely  had  to  consol- 
idate the  work  of  his  predecessor  and 
push  his  outposts  farther  north.  A 
mnnuinfut  to  a  standard-bearer  of  the 
ninth  legion,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
York  Museum,  cariics  us  back  to  these 
days  when  Eburacuai  was  emerging 
from  prehistoric  obscurity  under  its 
Roman  masters.  The  name  is  some- 
limes  linked  with  Ure  or  Euix',  a  trib- 
u!ju*y  of  the  Ouse,  but  this  is  a  very 
doubtful  durivatiou.  The  Danes  cor- 
rupted Eoferwic,  as  the  Angles  called 
it,  into  Ji>rvik,  whence  comes  our  Y'ork. 
The  Roman  camp  of  Ehuracum  occu- 
pied sixty-five  or  seventy  acres  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ouse.  As  the  impor- 
tance of  the  station  became  more  man- 
ifuat,  tifteea  to  twenty  acres  were 
added.  Considerable  remains  of  the 
lofty  wall  by  which  this  camp  was 
fortified  still  remain.  "  It  is  built  upon 
piles,  without  ditches,  and  must  have 
been  at  least  twenty  feet  in  height, 
with  two  bands  of  brickwork  — a  pleas- 
ant contrast  to  the  cream-colored  Ume- 
fitoQO  of  which  it  is  constructed.^^    A 
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large  tower  of  many  angles  stood  at 
enuti  corner  of  Ihe  fort itiual ion.  One 
of  these  muttan^iliir  towers  ia  still  pre- 
served (liygonc  Yorksliiro,  p.  98).  It 
iias  \i\\\v.  fat'es,  niul  its  walls  are  flvc 
feet  thick.  Later  builders  have  added 
Lo  it^  height,  but  the  Roman  work  is 
clearly  traceable  fifteen  foel  from  the 
base.  This  is  of  rubble,  faced  with 
ashlar  blocks  of  sLouc  four  or  iive 
iuclies  cube.  There  is  also  a  baud  of 
Koman  brickwork  laid  in  tive  courses, 
Each  brick  is  sevenleeu  inches  long, 
eleven  wide,  two  t^nd  a  hnlf  thick. 
There  were  al  least  two  guard-chaui- 
bers  iu  the  tower,  and  on  the  walls  the 
Bcribblinga  of  the  Uomau  soldiers  may 
ftlill  be  traced.  Two  chief  roads,  fiurly 
represented  by  the  present  PelergiiLe 
and  StoneEfalo,  ran  through  the  camp. 
The  old  Uomau  highway,  pavetl  ainl 
concreted,  has  been  tliscovered  six  ferL 
below  ^tonegate.  Stations  were  estab- 
lished in  the  surrounding  district.  Utch 
pavements,  which  have  been  uncovered 
nl  Isuriiim,  or  Aldborough,  seem  to 
show  Mint  this  Itrigantian  town  became 
Ihc  occasional  residence  of  officers  and 
wealthy  men  wlio  wished  to  escape  for 
a  Utile  while  from  llio  bustle  of  the 
<:npil;d. 

Kburacum,  as  the  arsenal  for  the 
north,  was  strongly  fortitied.  To  the 
west  was  a  tidal  river  willi  an  embank- 
ment ;  to  the  cast  the  natural  drain  was 
deepened  al  special  puinls.  On  the 
aoMlh  lay  the  docks,  fortified  on  tlieir 
outwaixl  edge  ;  and  on  the  north  a  moat 
or  tn-ucli  might  have  been  easily  drawn 
from  the  Ousc.  It  is  probable  that 
these  fortitications  wore  erected  by  the 
ninth,  or  Spanish,  ]eu:ion  in  a.d.  ]0J>-0, 
twelve  years  before  Hadrian  built  liis 
wall  between  the  Solway  and  the  Xortli 
Sen.  Kcmnius  of  large  huildingfl,  tuany 
losselated  pavements,  nnd  an  extensive 
serieJH  of  public  baths,  uncovered  in 
imi,  show  how  important  a  centre 
Kburacum  wns  in  Roman  Iimt>8.  This 
testimony  is  confirtULnl  by  the  t^xtcnsivo 
cemeteries  around  ihe  city.  The  tombs 
can  still  be  traced  for  a  mile  from 
Micklcgate  Bar  tovv^nrds  Tadcastcr, 
whilst,  in  carryiiig  out  some  railway 
works,  several  thousand  Roman  graves 


were  found.  Some  of  the  bodies  had 
been  buried  in  urns,  others  in  coffins 
of  wood,  brick,  stone,  tiles,  or  lead. 
The  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  search  out 
and  preserve  the  antiquities  of  York, 
has  seven  liutuhed  futteral  urns  iu  ils 
museum,  and  more  than  lliirly  large 
stone  cists  in  iUgioun<l8.  The  auburn 
hair  of  a  young  lloman  lady  was  taken 
out  of  her  cothn  with  the  pins  of  jet 
which  she  wore  in  lier  lifetime  still 
fixed  in  their  i>lace. 

Two  Roman  legions  were  stationed  at 
York.  The  ninth  or  Spanish  legion 
came  under  Aulus  Plautius  in  a.d.  43  ; 
the  sixth  wiva  brou-jht  fron»  Oenuany 
by  Ilrtdrian  in  1-20,  Its  otBccrs  and 
men  were  largely  employed  on  garrison 
dnty  on  Ihe  noftliem  walls.  The  fact 
Mint  Ihe  soudi  of  Rritaiu  had  long  been 
pacified,  whilpl  the  north  wns  never 
wholly  subdued,  made  York  the  great 
tiiilitary  centre  in  Roman  times.  It 
was  the  store  city  where  the  emjierors 
nnd  their  chief  officers  look  u^)  their 
quarters  to  face  the  restless  tribes  of 
Llie  north.  The  second  and  twentieth 
legions  were  stationed  at  Caerlenn  and 
Cliester,  in  Rritannia  Superior  ;  York 
was  in  Rritanuia  Inferior.  "When  Dio- 
cletian and  Constant ine  divided  the 
country  into  four  parts  Eburacuiu 
was  included  in  Maxima  Ctesaricnsis, 
which  extended  fi'om  the  Roman  wall 
in  Nortliumberland  to  the  Ilumber. 
The  vicar,  count,  and  duke  of  Iho  Brit- 
ains  probably  hail  their  official  resi- 
dence in  Ebumcum.  The  population 
nuist  have  been  large  and  strangely 
varitjd,  forlhe  Roman  army  was  formed 
on  the  principle  of  mixing  strangers 
with  stmngers,  so  that  there  might  bo 
no  Icmptatinn  to  combine  against  their 
?nastei-s.  The  Spanish  tcgionaricB 
sighed  in  vniu  for  the  Peninsula. 

But  here  in  Eburacum  [Canon  lUlne 
says]  they  would  have  a  happier  lime  than 
in  the  camps  in  the  north.  The  air  wai 
soft,  the  wurk  was  comiuirativcly  e&ay. 
The  rivers  were  full  of  flsh,  the  forttsta  of 
game.  Easy  nnd  safe  roads  linked  Rhura- 
cum  to  the  neighboring  stations,  and  !»©r« 
and  there,  wherever  you  went  in  the  coun- 
try,  were   the  villas  of  the   rich.     There 
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most  have  been  more  tlxnn  one  country 
house  of  the  emperor  at  uo  great  distance 
froui  the  city  ;  aiul  wlieii  Ciesiir  efliue  back 
Into  Kburacum  he  might  look  wUli  Just 
pride  uijon  the  airenglh  and  beauty  of  the 
fortress,  which  was  a  sample  of  his  power 
in  every  counirj-  in  the  world. 

Two  bronzo  tablets  in  the  York 
Museum  carry  us  Imck  to  the  days  of 
Domilian.  They  have  punctured  iii- 
ecriptions  lo  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and 
to  tlte  goils  of  the  gonerarsp/vrforium. 
Demetrius  llic  Scribe,  who  presenled 
these  tablets,  lias  been  idenlilied  with 
Demetrius  the  Gmmmarian,  a  native  of 
Tarsus.  Plularch  says  that  this  scholar 
visited  liiin  at  Delphi  on  liis  return 
from  J3ritatu,  wticre  he  had  been  scut 
on  official  work  by  Domilian.  Plutarch 
calls  him  a  lioly  man,  and  refers  to  his 
study  of  the  religiou  of  ISiilain.  Un- 
happily, tlie  results  of  his  investigations 
have  not  been  iiandcd  down  tlie  centu- 
ries. The  fivhi  incident  of  iniporUincc 
conuected  with  Ebnracum  which  has 
survived  in  any  delail  is  connected  wiLh 
Severns.  That  emperor  camo  from 
Gaul  in  208  Lo  nssisl  his  legate  iti  repell- 
ing the  Culedoiuaus.  TIio  emperor 
brought  wiih  him  his  two  sons,  Cura- 
calla  imd  GeUi.  A  two  years'  campaign 
resulted  iit  tlic  temporary  submission 
of  the  uurtheru  tribesmen.  During 
tliesc  years  the  court  was  fixed  at 
Ebnracum.  Papiniaii,  the  great  jurist, 
cxpountled  and  admhiistcred  Uoinan 
iaw  in  the  eily.  Mcanwhilu,  8everu«, 
who  was  suffering  frum  a  serious  dis- 
ease, grew  rapidly  woi*3e.  As  ho  re- 
turned from  the  north  he  was  led  by  an 
error  to  the  temple  of  Bellona,  near  the 
north  gate  of  York.  Victims  of  an  ill- 
omened  color  were  brought  out  fur  sac- 
Hlice.  Tlie  emperor  rejected  them  and 
made  his  way  lo  titc  palace,  but  the 
same  dark-colored  hostuT  followed  him 
to  the  very  dour.  All  men  now  pre- 
pitreil  for  some  crusliing  disaster. 
Trouble  was  not  long  it\  coming.  The 
Caledonians  and  Mcalie  look  up  arms 
agaiu,  and  Sevcrus  gii-ded  himself  for 
n  war  of  e.\terminalion.  Meanwiiile 
Caracalla  was  plotting  against  his 
father.  lie  induced  the  soldiers  lo 
salute  him  as  impcrator.     Wheu  Sov- 


erus  heard  of  this  treachery  he  aum- 
momul  the  prince  and  his  supporters, 
told  them  that  the  head  made  the  gen- 
eral, not  the  feet,  aud  ordered  them  to 
march  agfuust  the  foe.  As  his  com- 
plaint grew  more  serious,  the  dying 
emperor  pttintcd  out  to  his  sons  how  ho 
had  sti-englhencd  the  empire,  and  bade 
them  cherish  the  soldiers,  by  whose- 
help  Ihey  could  accomplish  anything. 
Thoughts  of  thu  vanity  of  earthly  Ihings- 
filted  the  old  emperor's  heart.  *'  I  have 
been  all,"  he  said,  "  and  yet  what  bet- 
ter am  I  for  it  ?  "  He  requested  to  see 
(lie  urn  in  whicli  his  ashes  should  soon 
be  placed.  ^' Thou  shalt  contain,''  he 
said,  "what  the  whole  world  could  not 
contain."  On  February  4,  211,  he 
asked,  "What  more  is  there,  my 
friends,  tliat  I  can  do  for  you  ?  "  and 
passed  quietly  away.  A  noble  funeral 
pyre  was  erected  outside  the  city  ;  on 
this  Severus  was  laid  iu  military  dress. 
His  sons  set  lire  to  it,  and  then  headed 
the  long  procession  of  princes  ond  sol- 
diers that  rode  around  the  pyre,  after 
which  they  set  out  for  Home  with  the 
urn.  Kburacum  was  familiar  with 
other  masters  of  the  Roman  State. 
Carausius,  the  sailor  emperor,  is  said 
to  have  been  kilted  there  in  203. 
Constaaliua  spent  liis  brief  reign  in 
York,  where  he  died  iu  30G.  There 
his  famous  son  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror. The  tradition  that  he  was  bora 
here  has  boeu  long  dis[)roved.  Uo  left 
tliis  country  st^on  after  his  father's 
death,  and  was  never  able  to  return* 
Hut  York  is  rightly  proud  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  iirst  Christian  em- 
peror. 

Eburacum  was  now  a  prosperous 
city.  Its  bishop  was  present  at  tho 
great  councils  of  Aries,  Nicrea,  Sardica, 
Ariiiiinuin.  A  huudred  years  after  the 
departure  of  (Constantino,  Ilouorius  de- 
sired the  British  cities  to  look  lo  then* 
own  safety,  as  the  bauds  of  llomu  wei'e 
full  with  troubles  nearer  home.  The 
Britons  were  not  slow  Lo  rise  against 
the  Roman  prefects  aud  ofllcers  who 
had  uot  already  been  drawn  away  from 
the  country,  aiul  amid  such  sccucs  Iho 
curtain  falls  on  Eburacum  as  a  Roiuan 
colony  aud  depot,     Luudou  was  eveu 
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Uicu  the  chief  trading  cilj',  but  York 
Waa  Ihe  seat  of  government.  ''York, 
and  York  alone,  ixinong  ihe  cities  of 
Britnin,  ha«  been  the  dwelling-placo  of 
Uie  Ciesnra  of  Uonic." 

The  Britons  were  now  left  aloae  to 
face  the  Picts  and  Scots  as  well  as  to 
hold  back  ihe  advancing  tide  of  Saxon 
invasion.  We  know  little  of  the  years 
ihat  followed.  Mr.  Freeman  says  : 
*'Wu  might  freely  give  up  much  about 
other  places  to  get  in  exchange  a  single 
ray  of  light  to  throw  on  Iho  struggle 
which  made  Ebiuiicnm  Knglish.'*  The 
fact  that  even  in  the  seventh  century 
the  independent  Uritish  kingdom  called 
Elmcte  comprised  a  grent  portion  of 
the  West  lliding,  points  to  struggle 
and  compromise,  ^llo  was  the  lirsl 
king  of  Deiiti.  Eburacum,now  known 
as  Eoferwie,  was  his  cajiilal.  On  his 
<leath  in  5SS,  ^Ethelnc,  king  of  Ilci- 
ntcia,  united  Lho  two  provinces  under 
Iho  name  of  N'orlhumbria.  Undfr 
^thelfriLh,  its  next  prince,  Xorihiim- 
briu  enjoyed  groat  prosperity.  This 
prince  finally  broke  down  the  powui 
of  the  Brilons  by  his  great  victory  at 
Cliester.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Tope 
Gregory  desiguuled  London  and  York 
as  archbishoprics  of  equal  diguily. 
This  was  in  nntieipation  of  the  day 
wlieu  York  should  become  a  Christian 
city.  Kadwine,  the  sou  of  ^lle,  was 
now  an  exile,  under  the  protection  of 
Beilwald,  king  of  Kast  Anglia.  j'Ethel- 
frith  tried  to  bribe  this  king  to  slay  the 
refugee,  but  llic  remonstrance  of  Hcd- 
wald's  queen  worked  on  Iiis  bolter 
nature,  and  he  refused  to  commit  so 
foul  a  deed.  ^Eihelfrilh  now  tried 
threats*  RedwaUrs  resolution  wavered 
as  he  remembered  the  power  of  the 
Northumbrian  king.  It  is  said  tliat 
while  St.  Eadwiue  was  musing  over 
ilio  dangers  that  surrounded  him,  a 
stranger  suddenly  upp«ared,  who  hinted 
at  the  possibility  of  his  regaining  his 
father*s  throne,  and  meeting  one  who 
should  tench  him  a  better  life  and  purer 
code  than  any  of  his  ancestors  had 
known.  Eadwinc  promisi-d  to  listen 
to  such  a  teacher  if  only  he  could  see 
the  way  to  recover  Ills  father's  throne. 
The  visitor   laid    his    hand    upon  his 


head,  and  bade  him  remember  that  sign 
when  the  hour  to  fulIU  his  promise 
should  come.     Such  is  the  x)ld  storj-. 

When  Redwald  refused  to  give  up 
his  guest,  yEthelfrith  marched  on  East 
Anglia  with  a  large  army.  lie  was  de- 
feated and  slain  near  Uetford  in  617. 
Eadwine  now  became  king.  Eoferwic 
{i.e.,  York)  was  his  capital.  As  he 
passed  to  and  fro  a  stantlard  of  purple 
and  guld  floated  over  his  Iiead,  whilst  a 
lufL  of  fealhcrs  fastened  to  a  Hpcar  was 
borne  before  him,  *MVilii  him,"  says 
Green,  '*  began  the  English  proverb  so 
often  applied  to  after-kings  ;  *  A  woman 
with  lier  buhe  might  walk  scathless 
from  sea  to  sea  in  Eadwine*8  day.' 
Peaceful  communications  revived  along 
the  deserted  highways  ;  Ihe  springs  by 
the  roadside  were  marked  with  stakes, 
and  a  cup  of  brass  set  beside  each  for 
the  traveller's  refreshment."  Eadwinc 
became  over-lord  of  the  live  English 
realms  of  Mid-Britain.  Being  left  a 
uiiiower  witli  two  sons,  he  made  over- 
lures  to  Eadbald  of  Kent  for  a  niarringn 
witti  his  sister  Ethelburga.  TJio  over- 
tures were  at  firal  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  heathen.  But 
Kadwine  pledged  liimself  to  grant 
Ethelburga  and  her  retinue  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  He  oveu 
hinted  thai  he  himself  might  listen  to 
its  teachers.  The  new  queen  brought 
I'aulinus  as  her  i}iivato  cha])laiu.  Ccdo 
])iclures  him,  on  good  authority,  as  a 
nnin  above  the  average  height,  slightly 
stooping,  with  raven-black  hair,  wora 
f]u;e,  and  a  nose  high  and  curved  llko 
an  eagle's  beak,  lie  seemed  to  in- 
spii'u  veneration  and  awe  in  all  who 
looked  upon  him.  Eadwinc  did  not 
yield  to  the  new  religion  without  a 
struggle,  but  Faulinus  took  advantage 
of  three  great  blessings  —  the  king's 
preservation  fi'ora  an  assassin,  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  and  a  great  victory  over 
the  West  Saxons  —  to  plead  the  cause 
of  Christianitj-.  Whilst  Eaflwine  was 
still  undecided,  Paulinus  laid  his  liand 
upon  his  head  aud  asked  if  he  remem- 
bered the  sign.  The  king  now  listenetl 
with  new  interest.  He  called  together 
the  leading  men  of  his  kingdom,  and 
found  a  powerful  ally  iu  the  chief  priest 
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of  (he  idol  temples,  who  acknowledged 
that  the  old  worsliip  was  uusatiafactory, 
and  baldly  volunteered  to  tear  down 
the  imaj;c3  of  Thor  and  Wo<lcn  in  the 
great  temple  at  Saxmundham.  The 
charter-Iioin  of  Ulf,  still  preserved  iu 
York  Minster,  boars  witness  how  the 
land  oa  whicli  this  temple  stood  was 
conveyed  to  that  cathedral  with  otliRv 
estates.  On  Easter  day,  6*27,  Eadwino 
and  las  nobles  were  baptized,  A  little 
wooden  church  or  oi*alory,  the  germ  of 
the  future  minster,  was  hastily  erected 
WLtbiu  llic  walls  of  York  for  lliis  cere- 
mony, Puulinua  soon  suggested  that  a 
stone  building  f^hould  bo  provided. 
This  was  erected  over  the  little  wooden 
church.  TliB  dark  and  gloomy  crypt 
under  the  chair  of  the  present  cathedral 
marks  the  site  of  Eadwine's  minster, 
and  the  fragments  of  .Saxon  masonry 
seen  in  its  recesses  may  be  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Qrst  Christian  king  of 
Northumberland. 

Kndwitie  did  not  live  to  see  this 
cburch  Hnished.  Ho  was  slain  in  bat- 
tle with  the  Uritons  umler  Cnedwalla 
in  r>33.  His  bead  was  hniught  to  York 
by  souje  of  bis  faithful  followers,  and 
was  placed  in  the  minster  which  lie 
had  begun.  Paiilinus  was  now  cora- 
pcllod  to  abandon  those  luissionary 
labors  whicli  had  laid  thu  foundations 
of  tlie  Church  of  Xorthumbi'ia,  and 
return  with  his  royal  mistress  to  Kent. 
Ethelburga  sccuretl  the  costly  furniture 
and  vessels  which  Eadwiue  ha<I  be- 
stowed on  bis  new  church,  and  a 
goMen  cross  and  chalice  thus  brought 
to  Canterbury  were  carefully  preserved 
in  the  days  of  Redo. 

Caedwalhi,  the  RHlon,  was  now  mas- 
ter of  York.  He  represented  not  only 
the  Britons,  but  the  ancient  Iieatlieu- 
ism  of  the  island.  But  liis  day  of 
power  was  sliort.  In  (1^5  be  was  ut- 
terly defeated  in  a  great  battle  near 
Hexham  by  Oswald,  He  it  was  wlio 
finished  Ead wine's  church  at  York. 
Days  of  trouble  now  settled  on  the  city. 
Canon  Raine  compares  the  Norlhura- 
bria  of  those  days  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  two  or  three  centuries  ago, 
wlien  the  jealousies  and  contfnitions  of 
Ihe  dans  formed  au  effectual  barrier 


to  anything  like  national  unity.  The 
crown  was  at  the  mercy  of  adven- 
turers ;  the  hereditary  chieftains  wore 
engaged  in  Incessant  fends.  Little  of 
the  architecture  of  the  period  has  been 
preserved.  But  one  great  step  waa 
taken  in  tlie  development  of  the  city. 
The  Synod  of  Whitby,  which  met  f)65, 
appointed  Wilfrid  Bishop  of  York.  He 
liml  studied  in  Konie,  and  had  been  for 
about  four  years  Abbot  of  Ripon.  Ho 
yielded  a  somewhat  reluctant  consent 
to  his  appointment,  and  was  conse- 
crated at  Conipiiygne,  in  France.  He 
was  absent  on  the  Continent  for  more 
than  a  year.  When  he  returned  to 
York  he  found  that  Chad  had  been 
consecrated  to  the  sec  by  the  influence 
of  Wilfrid's  opponents.  Chad  had 
won  all  hearts  by  his  apostolic  labors  ; 
Wilfrid  therefore  quietly  retired  to 
Ripon,  Three  years  later  Theodore, 
the  newly  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  came  on  the  scene.  He 
ti>id  Chad  lliat  his  consecration  was  not 
in  duo  form,  and  brought  Wilfrid  to 
York.  But  Chad's  beautiful  liumility 
ma<le  so  profonnd  an  impression  on  the 
visitor  that  ho  took  measures  to  have 
hiiu  ai)pL>inied  Lo  the  see  of  LicliHeld. 

Wilfrid  proved  himself  an  energetic 
bishop.  He  found  Eadwine's  church 
falling  into  ruin,  lis  stones  were 
crumbling,  the  laln  came  through  roof 
and  windows.  The  roof  was  now  cov- 
ered with  lead  ;  the  windows  were  re- 
paired, and  the  whole  basilica  carefully 
cleaned,  and  furnished  with  all  equip- 
ments betittiug  the  mother  church  of 
tlio  diocese.  Wilfrid  became  the  father 
of  nine  monasteries,  and  lived  in 
princely  splendor.  But  troubles  were 
ill  store.  Theodore  visited  York  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  actually  divided 
his  diocese,  and  consecrated  three  new 
bishops  in  the  minster.  In  vain  did 
Wilfrid  protest  against  this  arbitrary 
act.  He  went  to  Rome  lo  lay  his  case 
before  the  pope.  On  Ills  return,  the 
bull  that  ho  brought  was  disregarded, 
liis  reliquary  seized,  and  ho  himself 
cast  into  prison.  Ho  mode  a  brave 
fight,  hearing  exile  and  poverty  with 
heroic  fortitude,  till  at  Inst  a  compro- 
mise was  made,  and  ho  was  appointed 
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Bishop  of  Hexham.  The  character  iiud 
forluues  of  the  f^reat  bishop  form  one 
of  tlte  most  fosciualiug  sUidiea  ia  early 
EagUsh  ccclesiasllcal  hlslory. 

Anolhor  iioLablo  bisliop  wna  Egbert, 
who  was  consecrated  iu  732.  Three 
years  liUer  Gregory  III.  gave  him  the 
pall  as  primate  of  the  northern  prov- 
ince. A  scries  of  benedictions  pre- 
served in  Xna  pontifical  show  how 
careful  he  was  to  brinij  religion  to  bear 
on  daily  life.  God*8  blessing  waa  to  be 
souglit  before  a  draUjijht  of  medicine 
was  taken,  or  bread  or  wine  partaken 
of.  He  fonnded  llic  famons  School  of 
York,  to  which  youths  liocked  from  all 
parts,  and  gathered  the  nucleus  of  its 
library.  Alcuiu  was  one  of  his  stu- 
denls.  Egbert  is  said  to  luive  l>cen  the 
tii'st  prelate  who  possessed  a  mlut  at 
York,  His  kinsman  and  successor, 
Albert,  carried  on  his  work,  and  re- 
stored the  minster.  Alcuin  dwells 
upon  its  lofty  height,  its  solt<t  piers  and 
arches,  ila  mnny  aisles  and  beautiful 
windows,  its  thirty  richly  adorned  al-  , 
tArs.  When  that  famous  scbolar 
yielded  to  the  pressing  invitations  of 
Charlemagne,  und  wont  to  spread  light 
through  his  dominions,  he  did  not  for- 
get his  old  home.  lie  sent  over  a  ship- 
load of  metal  to  cover  the  bell-turrets 
of  the  minster,  and  wrote  many  letters 
of  counsel  to  king  and  priest.  He 
would  fain  have  returned  to  spend  his 
last  days  iu  York,  but  Charlemagne 
would  uot  allow  the  man  at  whose  feet 
he  lumself  delighted  to  sit  to  leave  his 
empire.  It  was  tlie  glory  of  York  to 
have  trained  and  sent  forth  the  great- 
est scholar  of  the  age. 

In  8(i7  York  was  taken  by  the  Danes. 
The  two  kings  of  Norlhumbria  were 
both  slaiu  in  this  great  overthrow. 
Hoard  after  hoard  of  styciis,  or  co])per 
**  mites,*'  luive  been  found,  which  show 
how  the  people  buried  their  money  in 
Uiose  dark  <)tiys  of  threatened  inva- 
sion, York  now  became  the  central 
hold  of  ttiG  Diinish  invaders,  and  wit- 
nessed many  a  sharp  struggle  between 
Ihcm  ami  the  English  princes.  It  was 
not  till  054,  when  Eadred  subdued 
Nortbmnbria,  thfit  quiet  was  restored. 
**  No  district  iu  Englaud,"  says  Cuuou 


Itaiue,  '^required  peace  so  much,  and 
no  city  iu  England  has  seen  moro 
bloodshed  and  slmnger  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  than  York.  The  rule  of  lh« 
early  Angle  and  the  Dane  in  North- 
unibria  was  markeil  by  little  except  in- 
trigue and  slaughter."  After  Eadred*8 
victory  earls  wei*e  appointed  as  ruler» 
at  York.  The  earl  was  generally  a 
Dane.  York  was  the  gixjat  military 
bulwark  for  tlie  north  of  the  Ilumber, 
»ud  was  a  large  merciintilc  emporium. 
It  Is  ilesciibed  in  a  tenlh-oenlury  biog- 
raphy iw  a  nobly  built  but  somewhat 
dilapidated  city,  with  a  population  of 
thirty  thousand,  nnd  was  the  resort  of 
many  merchants,  especially  Danes. 
This  estimate  of  numbers  is  evhieutly 
much  ex.iggernted.  Danish  iutiuunco 
was  now  pammount.  In  certain  dis- 
tricts, esi^ecially  of  east  and  uorlh-eaet 
Yorkshire,  the  faces  of  the  ]>cople,  as 
well  as  their  speech,  bear  indubitable 
testimony  to  llie  presence  of  a  vast 
body  of  Danish  settlers,  who  have 
transmitted  their  languiige,  customs, 
and  tempeniment  through  thirty  gen- 
erntiuus.  The  Uev.  M.  C.  F.  Morris, 
in  his  valuable  book  on  '*  Yorkshire 
Folk-Talk,"  points  out  thnt  'Mhe  back- 
bone of  the  Yorkshire  dinluct  is  Danish 
pure  and  simple."  A  Dani.sh  friend  of 
his,  staying  at  Flamborough,  found 
that  he  could  at  once  understand  much 
that  the  lishermeri  were  saying,  Mr. 
Morris  had  a  somewhat  similar  expe- 
rience when  he  visited  Dennnirk.  If 
the  city  of  York  h.id  not  been  so  often 
plundered  and  burned,  its  soil  would 
have  yielded  more  numerous  traces  of 
its  old  Danish  mastei*s.  Au  excava- 
tion in  Cliffortl  Street  a  taw  years  ago 
brought  to  light  somu  relics  of  DanisU 
art,  such  as  fragments  of  combs  iu 
every  stiige  of  manufacture,  beads  and 
articles  of  glass,  amber,  jet  and  bone- 
work,  wUh  horns  of  red  deer,  such  as 
had  never  been  found  before  in  En- 
gland. 

On  the  death  of  Siwaiil,  the  giant 
enrl,  whose  fame  still  lives  in  the  old 
chronicles  and  sougs,  Edward  tlie  Con- 
fessor appoiule<l  Tostig  as  his  suc- 
cessor. He  was  a  stern  ruler,  whose 
deed»  of  cruelly  outraged  the  North- 
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umbrians,  Tho  munler  of  two'thegus 
in  Ills  own  chamber  nt  York  \v\\  to  a 
Gcm6t  or  Parliameiit  being  helil  in  tliat 
citj' during  TosLig's  absence  in  Oclober, 
1065.  The  eiirl  was  UepoaeU,  a  number 
of  bis  fricnda  and  adhercnla  R]au<^h- 
tercd,  and  his  treasury  pluudereU.  Ed- 
ward, relucLautly  compelled  lo  endorse 
the  decision  of  the  tliegns,  now  or- 
dered Toalig  to  leave  Eugknd.  The 
shock  of  tills  unfortunalc  event  is  said 
to  have  haifteued  the  king's  death, 
Harold,  who  succeeded  him,  was  re- 
garded with  scant  favor  iu  Northum- 
brian but  when  he  visited  York  hi« 
persuasive  pleadings  won  the  willing 
obedience  of  the  people.  Meanwhile, 
Tostig,  XIarohrs  brother,  was  intrigu- 
ing to  secure  his  relnra  to  his  earldom. 
After  many  faiUires,  he  persuaded 
Harold  Hanlradu,  king  of  Norway,  to 
help  him.  The  invadei'S  sailed  up  the 
Ouse,  and  left  thi;ir  ships  at  Hiccall,  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  York.  A  derce 
battle  was  fought  in  the  loug  meadow 
land  at  Water  Fulford,  opposite  to  the 
present  urchbishop^s  residence  at  Uish- 
oplhorpc.  It  resulted  in  a  complete 
victory  for  Toslig  ;  Ihe  defuuders  were 
driven  headlong  inii>  t!ie  city.  Four 
daya  later  it  surrendered  to  Harold 
Hardnula,  who  was  accepted  as  king  of 
Northumbria.  The  next  day  Harold 
of  Knglund  appeared  on  the  scene. 
The  invaders  had  ^^onc  towards  Stam- 
ford Bridge.  Thillier  Harold  followed 
them.  AVhen  tlie  two  armies  met,  the 
king  offered  his  biuther  Tostig  his  old 
earldom  ii  he  wuuld  swear  to  be  a  true 
man  li.»  luni  once  more.  Tosiig  jtskeil 
what  Harold  Hardroda  should  have,  and 
received  the  famous  answer:  ''Seven 
feet  of  Knglish  ground,  or  as  much 
more  us  his  length  requires.'*  The 
fight  which  ensued  wa^i  despernte,  but 
it  ended  in  the  conipU'te  rout  of  llie 
inva<lci-8.  Harold  inime*liately  set  him- 
self to  reorgaiuxu  the  earldom.  He 
hail  sat  down  to  the  feast  which  com- 
memorated his  victory,  when  a  messen- 
ger entered  the  liall  lo  announce  that 
the  Nornums  hail  landed  in  Sussex. 
From  his  great  victory  at  York  he 
marched  in  hot  haste  to  the  fatal  ttehl 
of  Sculac. 


There  was  much  popular  discontent 

at  York  during  the  lii-st  years  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  When  William 
can)e  northwards  a  deputjition  of  cit- 
izens appeared,  bringing  hostages  and 
the  kej's  of  their  city.  The  king  pro- 
ceeded to  build  a  castle,  which  was 
probably  erected  on  the  site  uf  the  old 
Dani:»h  fortress.  Five  hundred  picked 
men  were  left  as  a  garrison.  The  cit- 
i}!ens  were  quiet  for  a  time  ;  then  the 
ilauies  of  rebellion  burst  forth  afresh. 
William  lost  no  time.  He  fell  upon 
the  force  that  was  besieging  his  castle, 
and  scattered  them  like  chaff.  Thea 
he  plumlered  the  city.  A  new  fortress 
of  wood  was  now  erected  on  Bale  or 
Beacon  Hill,  opposite  to  the  castle. 
This  was  built  in  eiglit  days.  The 
people  made  an  attack  upon  it  after  the 
king  l]a(l  left  the  city,  but  were  quickly 
repulsed.  The  north  was  not  easily 
pacilied.  In  ICHU)  a  Danish  Meet  sailed 
up  the  Ouse  with  a  uuniber  of  Kugtisli 
refugees  whose  presence  fanned  tho 
tlamo  of  discontent  against  the  Nor- 
mniis.  Tho  garrisons  in  York  took 
vigorous  measures  for  their  own  de- 
fence. Houses  that  might  shelter 
assailants  were  burnt  down.  The 
llames  spread  over  the  city  and  de- 
stroyed the  minster,  with  its  glorious 
library,  which  had  been  the  pride  of 
Saxon  England.  When  the  tire  had 
been  blazing  for  two  days  the  iiivadei-» 
made  Lheir  attack.  The  two  forts  stood 
on  oppotilto  sides  of  the  river,  so  that 
Lhu  uriirrisons  could  liold  easy  commn- 
nicaliun  with  each  other.  They  made 
a  jr>int  .sally  on  their  assail.mts,  hut 
were  hopelessly  beaten.  Three  thou- 
sand Normans  are  said  to  have  per- 
ished. The  two  conuiiaudci'S  and  a 
few  soldlei's  were  captured.  The  forts 
were  now  dis^mantled.  York  was  a 
mass  of  smouldering  ruins.  The  Dunes 
sailed  away  with  their  plunder,  leaving 
Ihe  city  to  the  lender  mercies  of  Wil- 
liMin,  who  wns  then  in  tho  west  of 
England.  He  swore  "  by  God's  splen- 
dor "  that  ho  would  not  leave  om;  of 
!iis  cuomics  alive.  He  was  told  that 
the  insurgents  were  going  to  keep  Lheir 
Claii^lmas  at  York,  but  when  he 
murched    towards    tho  city   every  foo 
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vnuishcd.  Ho  led  hU  men  uortli,  pluu- 
ctctiiig  and  slaying  nud  burning  vviLh 
such  unsparing  sevurily  llml  fur  utnu 
years  the  lund  between  York  and  Dur- 
ham WI13  untilled.  Not  a  few  who 
eaciipcd  the  sword  ptM'ished  of  hunger. 
William  returned  to  keep  Christmas  in 
York.  There  was  no  niiiiHlor,  and  the 
troops  had  lo  camp  outside  because 
there  wcri3  no  quarters  in  the  ruined 
city.  NVilliam  determined  to  hold  a 
festival  IhiLl  uight  to  commemoralo  his 
victory.  *'  The  ricli  vessels  and  gar- 
niture of  his  table,  the  emblems  of 
royalty,  and  the  crown  of  England 
itself^  were  brought  from  Winchester 
to  York,  and  there,  amid  sights  and 
sounds  of  untold  sorrow,  lie  kept  the 
hiijh  festival  of  Christian  joy  on  the 
great  niidwiuler  day.'* 

Thomas  of  Bayeux,  who  became 
archbishop  in  1070,  found  York  re- 
duced to  niins.  With  all  a  Xorman^s 
energy  he  set  himself  lo  restore  and 
reorganize.  He  tlrst  restored  the  old 
minster,  and  then  rebuilt  it  in  whole  or 
in  part,  lie  ap]ioinled  dean,  chancel- 
lor, treasurer,  and  precentor,  instead  of 
the  abbot,  magistcr  scholaruni,  and 
custos  eivitalis  of  Saxon  times.  Bishop 
Godwin  tells  us  that*' his  special  care 
was  to  replenish  the  Chnivh  and  the 
rest  of  his  diocese  with  learned  and 
honest  men,  with  whom  he  w:i9  wont 
couiinually  lo  conferru  and  reason 
(sometimes  with  one  and  sometimes 
M'ilh  another),  partly  for  his  owne  ex- 
ercise, and  partly  to  see  what  was  in 
Ihuin,  and  to  ntisc  them  uppe  to  a 
diligence  in  increjisin;^  their  knowl- 
edge." The  troubles  of  York  were  not 
over.  In  1075  a  party  of  Danes  nmde 
a  raid  upon  the  place,  and  plundered 
the  minster.  The  marauders  were 
caught  and  slain  before  th^y  could 
leave  the  country.  William  Ttufus 
paid  several  visits  to  the  city.  lie  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church 
for  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary's,  built  n 
chapel  for  the  Ilospitjd  of  St,  Peter, 
and  restored  the  castle, 

Archbiiihop  Thurston,  the  friend  of 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  was  appointed 
to  the  diocese  in  1114.  He  had  a  long 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  Iris  see  with 


the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  was 
seven  years  l»efore  his  way  was  open  to 
enter  York  in  state  ;  but  he  hwA  not 
been  idle,  for  he  was  able  to  read  from 
his  throne  in  the  minster  the  (mpul 
cliurter  which  exempted  him  fiom  sub- 
mission to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  1354  tlmt  the  long 
controversy  was  (Inally  settled  by  a 
papal  decree  which  ordained  Ihiit  York 
should  be  "  Primate  of  England  "  and 
Canterbury  *'  Primate  of  all  England." 
The  chief  honor  for  the  victorious  Bat- 
tle of  t!»e  Stanilard  belongs  to  Thurs- 
ton. IIo  invited  the  great  barons  lo 
meet  at  York  and  thence  they  marched 
to  rout  the  .Scotch  invaders  at  Xorth- 
alleilon. 

On  Thurston's  death,  William  Filz- 
herbert  was  elected  lo  the  see,  but  the 
Cistercian  mouusteries,  supported  by 
.St.  Bernard,  who  was  then  all-pow- 
erful at  Uome,  were  anxious  to  secure 
Henry  Murdac,  Abbot  of  Fontaines,  ns 
archbishop.  The  city  rebelie<l  against 
Murdac,  who  was  noted  for  his  ascetic 
harshness.  He  did  not  venture  to 
come  near  York.  William  quietly 
waited  at  Winchester  till  his  rivar* 
death  in  11.53,  then  ho  entered  York 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens. 
A  wooden  bridge  over  the  Ouse  gave 
way  under  tlie  crowd,  and  many  were 
thrown  iuto  the  river,  but  it  is  said 
that  ihe  archbishop's  prayers  and  tears 
saved  every  one  from  harm.  In  mcm- 
<H'y  of  what  wns  regarded  as  a  miracu- 
Ions  delivei-ance,  a  Imdge  of  stone  was 
built  with  a  chapel  on  it  bearing  AVil- 
liani's  name.  The  archbis'hop  die*! 
thirty  days  after  his  entry  iuto  Y'ork. 
He  was  seized  with  illness  after  cele- 
brating high  mass  in  the  minster,  and 
it  was  commonly  reported  that  poison 
had  been  put  into  the  chalice.  Many 
miracles  were  said  to  have  been  M'ronghl 
at  his  tomb.  York  was  able  to  secure 
his  canonization,  much  to  the  joy  of 
the  chapter,  who  now  had  a  saint  of 
their  own  to  drjiw  woishippers  to  his 
shrine.  Henry  II.  paid  live  visits  to 
Y*)rk,  and  found  in  its  Ai-clibishop 
Bogcr  one  of  his  staunch  suppi»rtors  in 
the  struggle  ngalnst  Bucket.  Roger 
rebuilt  the  choir  of  the  miuster,  ami  % 
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porlion  of  tho  crj'pt  may  still  be  iileu- 
tifled  as  his  work. 

■\Ve  now  reach  the  days  of  liichard 
Ca'ur  de  Leon.  The  Jews  had  long 
found  a  home  in  York.  In  the  eighth 
century  Ardihialiop  Egbert  forbade 
nny  Chrislinii  to  become  ft  Jew  or 
share  tlieir  banquets.  The  Jews  of 
York  had  reached  a  high  state  of  cul- 
ture. When  Alcuiii  was  collecting 
manuscripts  fur  the  minster  library, 
Ihc}'  had  an  academy  and  library*  of 
tlitir  own.  Their  Jewry  was  in  Juh- 
bcrgale,  their  burial-place  (Jcwbury) 
lay  near  the  present  county  hospital. 
Two  noted  Jewish  hankers  from  York 
Atten<Icd  Richard's  coronation.  There 
an  assault  was  made  on  the  hated 
money-lenders,  and  one  of  thoin,  Bonc- 
dicl,  was  80  seriously  injured,  that  he 
died  on  his  way  homewards.  The  anti- 
Jewish  riots  spread  to  York.  J5cne- 
-dict's  house  was  plundered  and  his 
wife  and  children  killetl.  The  tcrrifie<l 
Jews  to«>k  refu;;e  in  the  castle  willi 
their  treasure.  Those  who  were  caught 
-outside  were  slain  without  mercy. 
Then  the  castle  was  attacked.  To 
flvoid  caplnrc  the  Jews  si?L  lirL>  to  the 
buildings,  killed  their  relatives,  and 
then  slew  themselves.  Xearly  five 
iiundred  perished.  The  rest  promised 
to  accept  Christianity  in  order  to  save 
their  lives,  but  were  nithlossly  slain  as 
they  left  Ihe  ensile.  In  reading  these 
cruel  records  we  are  reminded  of  Llic 
w(>nderfui  picture  of  the  times  in 
•*'Ivanhoc,"  fspecially  tlie  skfttchca  of 
Isaac  of  York  and  tlie  bnUal  Front  de 
Bftuf  in  his  dealings  with  Die  wealtliy 
Jew. 

York  has  other  links  to  Hicliuitl's 
<lnys.  Its  ilcaii  and  chapttM-  pawned  a 
cross  of  gold  in  order  to  provide  psirt  of 
the  king^s  ransom.  John  paid  Lwelvc 
or  fourteen  viniis  to  York,  where  his 
half-brother  Geoffrey  was  archbishop. 
"The  one  bright  feature  of  Gi^offrcy's 
lennn;  of  oHlce  was  the  welcome  given 
to  Eustace,  the  Ximnan  altbot,  whose 
fearless  prenchini^  did  so  much  in  those 
•dark  days  to  rouse  London  and  the 
"coml,  lie  was  received  at  York  with 
fill  honor  and  thundered  from  the  mins- 
ter pul]>it  against  buying    and  aelUiig 


wares  in  the  churches  or  Ihcir  porches. 
He  urged  the  people  to  have  an  alma 
dish  on  the  table  at  meals,  to  set  up 
trunks  or  coffers  in  alt  parish  churches 
to  receive  offerings  for  the  poor,  and 
sought  earnestly  to  lead  the  citizens  to 
honor  the  Lord's  day,  which  was  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  ninth  hour  of  Satur- 
day until  sunrise  on  Monday.  It  is  a 
iino  subject  for  the  student  of  York 
that  brief  hour  of  opportunity  and  tho 
many  converts  won  by  the  preaching 
abbot  ! 

In  1252,  Henry  III.  kept  Christmas 
for  the  third  time  in  York.  There  his 
daughter  Margaret,  a  girl  of  twelve, 
was  married  with  much  pomp  to  her 
cousin,  young  Alexander  of  Scotland. 
The  Scotch  visitoi-s  lind  a  street  to 
themselves,  but  even  this  wise  precau- 
tion did  not  Blto^fllier  avert  Ijloodshed. 
Henry  knighted  his  nephew  on  Christ- 
mas day  ;  next  day  came  tho  wedding, 
with  lavish  display  and  magiiiticent 
banquets.  Archbishop  Oi-ay,  who  had 
been  King  John's  chancellor,  was  one 
of  Henry's  most  trusty  counsellors. 
He  l>uilL  the  stately  dwelling  of  Bishop 
Thorpe,  which  is  still  the  home  of  the 
northern  primates.  The  south  transept 
of  tho  minster  was  also  his  work. 
Edwai*d  I.  was  at  York  with  Queen 
Eleanor  in  January',  1284,  when  the  re- 
mains of  St.  William  were  translated 
to  their  new  shrinCj  and  lavished  many 
gifts  upon  it.  The  year  1200  saw  the 
Jews  expelled  from  the  city.  They 
liad  grown  in  vvcnlth  and  numbers 
since  tho  massacre  a  century  before. 
Edward,  irritated  by  their  exactions, 
took  Severe  measures  against  them, 
and  threw  his  inlluence  into  the  hands 
of  tho  foreign  bnnking  tlrms.  The 
Jews  were  banislied  from  England  and 
much  of  their  properly  conQscaLed.  It 
was  In  November  of  this  year  that 
the  king  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  the 
Arehbishop  of  York  to  announce  the 
death  of  his  queen  at  Harhy  in  Lin- 
colnshire, York  shared  lis  vfiyal  mas- 
ter's sorrow.  The  minster  bells  rang 
out  a  solemn  knell,  an  indulgence  of 
forly  days  was  granted  for  Eleanor's 
soul,  and  47,528  masses  were  sung  or 
said  on  her  behalf  in  the  diocese.     The 
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kiug  8cnt  vfit'iuus  gifU  to  the  minster 
in  recognition  of  the  service  thus 
shown  ill  Jiis  hour  of  bereavenieul.  At 
Whitsnntide^  1298,  the  largest  Parlia- 
ment ttint  had  yet  been  held  in  En- 
gland met  in  Vork  tu  cousull  about  tbo 
Scotch  wars.  Edward  transferred  the 
Exchequer  Court  and  Court  of  King^s 
Bonch  from  Lunduu  to  that  city. 
They  were  held  in  Ihe  northern  capital 
for  seven  yeure.  York  wais  now  at  its 
height  of  prosperity.  The  chief  iiitn 
in  England  were  residents  or  frequent 
visitors.  **  It  became,'*  says  Canon 
Rainc,  '*a  great  camp  and  arsenal," 
and  wealth  came  pouring  in  oti  uver>' 
side.  The  windows  of  the  minster  slIU 
blaze  with  Llie  armorial  beariugu  of 
the  barons  who  assisted  the  denn  and 
chapter  to  uprear  and  decorate  Ibcir 
magnilicent  fabric.  Among  the  pre- 
bendaries were  men  who  occupied  higli 
positions,  not  only  in  the  English  but 
in  many  a  foreign  court  as  well.  It 
was  the  long  presence  in  the  city  of  all 
this  wealth  and  tasto  and  culture  wincli 
made  York  at  this  period  one  of  tJie 
chief  art-cenlres  of  Euri>pe/' 

Edward  II.  greatly  loved  York,  where 
he  sometimes  spent  the  larger  part  of 
the  year.  After  the  ignominious  de- 
feat at  Bannockburu  he  tied  back  in  all 
haste  to  the  city.  Ills  usual  residence 
was  in  the  house  of  the  Friars  MiDoi*s, 
which  was  under  tlie  cover  of  the  cas- 
tle hetween  the  lower  end  of  Castle- 
gate  and  the  Ouse.  The  king  paid  llie 
friars  forty  shillings  a  week  for  rent. 
In  those  days  Ihc  fScots  oi'lcn  harried 
the  norlli  of  England  u]>  to  the  very 
gales  of  York.  One  of  these  invadini,' 
forces,  numbering  tiftcen  thousand 
men,  burned  the  suburbs  and  nearly 
captured  the  queen,  who  (led  precipi- 
tately soutliward.  Archbishop  Melton 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  hastily  raised  an 
nrniy  and  marched  out  tu  attack  the 
Scuts,  but  they  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter.  The  mayor  was 
killed  ;  the  prebites  Iiad  a  very  narrow 
escjipe.  The  archbishop's  crozier  was 
afterwards  found  in  a  ditch,  and  much 
plate  wliich  Imd  been  foolishly  carried 
out  to  the  bntlle-ticld  was  lost.  It  now 
seemed   wise    to    send    back    the    ex* 


chequer  and  its  documents  to  London^ 
where  ihey  arrived  in  the  spring  of 
1322.  The  same  year  the  king,  who 
KliU  had  his  headquaiters  at  York,  was 
nearly  captured  by  the  Scots,  who 
made  a  raid  into  the  county.  Next 
year  Edward  left  the  city  never  to  re- 
turn. 

York  saw  some  memorable  scenes 
under  liis  son,  Edward  III.  Tlie  king 
held  his  court  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1327, 
at  the  house  of  the  Friars  Minors  tu 
Casllegjile.  A  princely  revel  had  been 
arranged,  but  that  very  day  a  lierce 
feud  broke  out  between  the  XCnglisli 
archers  and  the  foreign  mercenaries 
from  Hainault.  Seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred men  were  slain.  The  parish  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Ousegate,  seems  to  hiive 
been  completely  burned  out.  Next 
Jauuarj',  the  young  king  of  fifteen  waa 
married  to  Philippa  of  Ilainault  in 
York  Mhister.  Their  second  child, 
who  died  in  liiti,  wjis  buried  there. 
His  monument  in  the  north  aitsle  repre- 
sents a  boyish  knight  clad  in  armor 
with  a  mantle  thrown  over  his  shoul- 
ders. His  uncovered  head  is  lovinglj' 
supported  by  two  angels.  The  pUtuta 
fjtmstn  is  strewn  over  the  back  of  llio 
monument.  After  Queen  Phi1ippH*s 
death  her  richly  embroidered  bed  wi^ 
Heut  to  York  and  converted  into  cop^a 
and  other  vestments  for  the  minster. 
The  facts  gathered  together  by  Canoi> 
Raine  show  what  a  large  place  York 
tilled  in  English  history  during  the 
days  of  the  Pluntagenets.  Seven  Par- 
liaments, or  Councils,  met  there  be- 
tween 1328  and  1337.  The  courts  were 
Iransferrod  a  second  time  from  London 
Lo  York.  In  ViS'J  Hichard  II.  gave  Ids 
sword  to  the  nuiyor  to  be  borne  before 
him  and  his  successors,  but  it  has  un- 
lorlunalely  been  lost.  He  also  prc- 
senled  a  silver  mace  to  the  mayor  autl 
a  cap  of  maintenance  to  his  swoH- 
bcarer.  Still  more  precious,  acconling 
to  mediaeval  standards,  were  the  pre- 
tended bones  of  one  of  the  Innocents 
which  he  gave  to  Iho  miuster.  They 
were  placed  hi  a  shrine  of  silver  orna- 
mented with  beryls,  and  were  carried 
aloft  by  the  choristers  ou  Innocenta' 
day. 
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"Wlieii  Henry  IV.  took  the  throne,  he 
also  became  a  frequent  viaiLor  to  York. 
But  the  citizens  could  not  forget  their 
oUI  master.  In  1405  there  was  a  seri- 
ous rising,  in  whicli  Arclihishop  Scropc 
took  a  prominent  part,  Tlie  insurrec- 
tion was  crushed  with  riilirnlona  case, 
and  ITenry  returned  to  Bishnpthorpe 
with  his  prisouei-s.  Thomas  Mowbr.iy 
(Earl  Marshal),  Sir  John  Lamplotitfh, 
and  Sir  AVillinni  Plumpton  were  bc- 
he^ided.  Henry  directed  Chief  Justice 
Gascoigne  to  try  Ihe  archl)i^lK>p,  but 
was  told  that  no  Kn^lisli  law  could  con- 
demn a  bishoji.  The  king  found  a 
more  pliant  toul  in  8ir  Tlionias  Ful- 
ihorpe,  wlio  speedily  sentenced  Scropc 
to  bo  beheadiid.  It  was  a  rude  shock 
to  the  city  ihns  to  lose  its  prinmte. 
Fines  and  iniprisniiincnts  were  h\id  on 
the  citizens.  They  won  pardou  at  last 
by  begging  for  it  on  their  knees  with 
haUers  lied  jiroinid  their  necks.  Tlie 
tomb  of  Avehbishop  Scropc,  in  Si. 
>Stephen*a  Chapel  in  the  minster,  was 
regarded  as  the  slirinc  of  n  saint  nnd 
nnu'tyr.  Tlie  rich  offerings  brought  to 
it  were  devoted  to  the  niainlenance  of 
the  fabric.  The  king  diil  his  best  to 
stem  the  tide  of  popular  devotion,  but 
it  was  far  too  Htnm-^  for  him.  It  held 
its  placo  in  llio  ht-arls  of  Ihe  people 
until  the  U^doniinlion,  and  when 
^hrinos  and  clKuilries  were  apoiled  of 
their  treasure,  no  cliapel  in  York  Alins- 
ter  contained  a  more  costly  array  of 
gifts  than  that  where  Kicbard  Scrope 
lay  at  rest. 

We  nowreacli  the  Wars  of  the  Koses. 
In  144S,  Henry  VI.  visited  York  and 
Durham.  He  writes  a  glowing  Av- 
scription  of  the  beauty  of  llm  oliurcbes 
there,  and  says  lliat  his  welcome  was 
**nl8  gooil,  ancl  better  than  wee  had 
ever  in  our  life/*  Yorkshire  was 
strongly  Lancastrian  in  the  early  days 
of  the  struggle.  The  king  and  queen 
were  in  York  during  the  battle  of  Tow- 
ton,  and  lied  away  with  all  speed 
towards  Scotland  when  Iheir  army  was 
oveiHlirown.  Wounded  and  disbanded 
fugitives  camo  streaming  into  the  city. 
Next  day  Kdward  hastened  to  York, 
but  found  that  Henry  VI.  and  las 
queen  had  tied.     He  was  received  with 


much  stale,  and  graciously  took  the  city 
into  favor.  His  brother,  Richard  III., 
was  the  most  beloved  of  all  English 
kings  who  ever  visited  York.  He 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  Vorkshire- 
man,  and  regarded  the  people  with  a 
kindness  which  was  fully  returned. 
He  bad  a  noble  reception  when  he 
came  to  the  city  in  1483.  The  liouses 
were  hung  witl»  tapestry  and  colored 
draperies  ;  £400  was  subscribed  to  pre- 
sent some  titling  presenU  to  the  royal 
guests.  Hichard  and  his  train  were 
escorted  to  the  minster  with  much  re- 
joicing. After  service  there  the  king 
was  boused  at  Bishopthorpe.  He  uow 
sent  to  London  for  his  royal  robes 
ajid  banners.  When  they  arrived  the 
**  Creed  Play'*  was  pcrf(n*med  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizens  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 7.  Next  day  the  king  and 
queen  attended  higli  mass  at  the  mins- 
ter. The  altur  was  decorated  with 
silver-gill  images  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles and  various  relics  belonging  to 
Kicbard.  Afterwards  a  aUtte  banquet 
was  held,  where  the  king  and  queen 
wore  their  crowns  for  four  honre. 

In  the  spring  of  148*5  Henry  VII. 
came  to  York  a  few  months  after  bis 
marriage.  The  Corporation  prepared  a 
present  of  two  Inindred  maine-bread 
casta — a  rich  bread  for  which  their 
city  was  famous  —  a  (un  of  rose-colored 
winu,  SIX  fat  oxen,  and  tifly  fat  wether 
sheep.  Great  preparation  had  been 
made  for  Henry's  reception.  Children 
were  gathered  together  at  St.  James* 
CImi>el  on  the  Mount,  and  taught  to 
rail  joyfully,  "King  Heurio.'*  At 
Mickk'^jate  Bar  a  dainty  device  was 
prepnnMl  to  rctu'escnt  the  union  of  the 
red  and  while  rose  in  the  royal  mar- 
riage. Then  a  figure  appeared  with 
the  keys  of  the  city.  The  houses  were 
richly  dressed  witli  flowing  drapery. 
On  Ousc  Bridge  the  lirsl  six  Henrys 
were  to  meet  the  king,  and  Solomon 
was  li>  stt^p  in  and  liand  him  a  sceptre. 
The  city,  not  simply  content  with  jing- 
eauls,  drnnk  itself  dry  in  lionor  of  its 
guest.  Henceforth  York  was  wholly 
devoled  to  Ilenrj*.  It  barred  its  gates 
against  the  insurgents  who  took  up  the 
cause  of  Lambert  Siranell.  and  dulifuUy 
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Bang  a  Te  Deum  in  tbe  miiislcr  when 

Ibc  moimreh  wrule  tlml  llm  rebellion 
had  collupscd  ut  Newark.  In  1503  tiic 
city  gave  an  enlhuMuslic  welcome  Lo 
thii  Princess  Margftrct  on  her  wny  lo 
ranrr)'  James  of  Scotland.  She  was 
presented  with  n  lar^e  silver-gilt  cup 
decke<l  with  a  fane  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  city,  and  having  a  hundred  ^'an- 
gels "  inside.  Ten  years  later  the  body 
of  Jaiucs  of  Scotland  was  borne  soutli- 
wards  through  York  from  the  fatal  Held 
of  Flodden.  Margaret  herself  passed 
through  tbe  city  in  1510  on  her  way  to 
London.  tShe  lotlged  at  St.  Mary's 
Abbey.  The  mayor  made  her  a  pres- 
ent of  wine  and  maine-brcad,  and  six 
large  pikes  laid  on  a  sheet,  *'  lepyug 
nfforc  her." 

Henry  VIII.  only  paid  one  visit  to 
Tork.  It  left  no  pleasant  memories. 
Robert  Aske,  the  leader  of  tliat  *'  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace"  which  sprang  out 
of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
found  warm  supporters  in  York,  then 
smarting  under  Lhe  loss  of  its  chief 
relic  —  the  jewelled  case  couLniuing  the 
head  of  St.  William.  It  is  said  that 
Askc's  party  numbered  twenty  thou- 
sand. He  set  a  proclamation  on  the 
minster  door,  desiring  all  lhe  *■'  reli- 
gious"  to  send  in  their  names,  that  they 
might  be  restored  to  their  former  posi- 
tions. They  almost  seemed  to  spring 
up  out  of  lhe  ground,  and  however  laLe 
at  nighl  they  returned,  the  friars  sang 
matins  before  they  retired  to  rest.  But 
the  rising  was  soon  mastered.  Within 
a  year  poor  Askc  was  hanging  on  the 
gallows  set  up  on  one  of  the  towera  or 
bars  of  York.  A  few  weeks  Inter  lhe 
king  came  to  the  city.  The  streets 
were  cleansed,  as  was  usual  before 
these  ceremonials.  The  fronts  of  the 
houses  were  ornamented  wilh  the  best 
beds  of  the  citizens.  All  valiant  (al>lo- 
bodied)  beggars  were  banished  from 
the  city  ;  the  rest  were  not  lo  pursue 
their  calling  in  the  streets.  It  was  In- 
ten<led  that  membei-a  of  the  Corpom- 
tion  alumld  wear  violet  gowns,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  citizetis  put  on  a  dis- 
tinctive livery  if  they  could  afTor4l  it, 
Second  thoughts  made  the  Corporation 
adopt  ^^newe  gowucs   of  fyue   sadde 


tawuy"  as  a  penilenlial  garb.  They 
made  abject  confession  of  their  eri'ur  iu 
the  Aske  rebellion,  and  assured  their 
royal  master  that  they  **  contynually 
have  been  frome  the  bothome  of  their 
slomak  repenlaunl,  wo,  and  sorrow- 
fulle."  It  was  more  than  three  years 
before  Henry  granted  tlie  city  a  general 
pardon.  The  king  appointed  a  »[>ecial 
Council  of  the  Norih  to  siL  at  York. 
It  consisted  of  tlfteen  or  twenty  paid 
members,  under  a  distinguished  presi- 
dent, and  was  entrusted  with  full  juris- 
diction in  civil  and  criminal  matters. 
The  Council  brought  many  noted  resi- 
dents to  York,  but  the  lonl  mayor  and 
Corporation  were  sadly  dwarfed  by  the 
new-comers,  and  rapidly  lost  their  au- 
thority, Wheu  the  northern  Romau 
Catholics  rose  against  Elizabeth  ia 
lo4>9  they  set  their  hearts  on  capturing 
York.  They  argued  :  *•  Yf  they  at- 
leyno  York,  all  ys  theirs,  and  yf  they 
myssB  yt,  yt  were  better  for  them  lo 
dye  lyke  men  then  to  be  hanged." 
UatclifTe,  Enrl  of  Sussex,  was  lieuten- 
ant  of  the  caslle,  and  managed  to  keep 
out  the  rebels.  After  the  rebelliou 
melted  away  a  commission  to  Iry  some 
of  the  chief  actors  sat  iu  York.  Four 
were  executed  ;  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, who  escjipcd  for  the  lime,  wa» 
behea»led  three  years  later. 

In  1003  wo  And  York  welcoming 
King  James  wilh  great  festivities.  He 
was  delighted  wilh  their  raalne-bread, 
and  made  special  inquiry  after  it  on  his 
next  visit  in  1017.  He  told  the  lord 
mayor  "  he  did  mervaile  that  he  had 
not  seen  mainc-bread,  ns  in  former 
tymes  had  bene  used,  being  so  auncient 
atid  memorable  a  thing  which  the  like 
was  not  used  in  any  cilly  in  this  king- 
dome."  The  chief  magistrate  replied 
that  spice-bread  was  beginning  to  su- 
persede it;  but  James  gave  him  strict 
injunctions  to  see  that  the  mainc-bread 
was  not  discontinued.  Some  dozens  of 
cakes  were  sent  to  James  at  Brougham 
Caslle  on  his  return  from  Scotland^  and 
the  makers  of  spice-cakc  were  actually 
fined  and  imprisoned,  although  wilh 
little  oftect.  Spice-bread  still  liolds  iU 
pkcc  among  the  goo<l  people  of  York. 
In  1033  Charles  I,  was  nt  York,     The 
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reccplioD  was  spoiled  by  torrents  of 
i-ain  ;  but  the  usual  silver-gitt  cup  was 
presented^  ami  Charles  altemled  ser- 
vice at  the  minster  on  the  Sundny, 
When  he  returned,  six  years  later,  ll»e 
recorder  described  the  York  people  as 
**  tbe  least  and  nicaaesL  moates  In  the 
fennament  of  your  majeslles  govern- 
meut/'  and  heaped  alt  manuer  uf  ful- 
some praise  on  Charles.  The  king  had 
given  £1,000  to  the  chapter  for  au  or- 
gan. The  authorities  spent  the  money 
wisely,  so  that  they  were  able  to  add  to 
tbeir  store  of  eoniniuniou  pliilc,  »nd  | 
buy  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  bmiiul  in  ^ 
purple  velvet,  willi  philes  of  silver-yilt, ' 
whieh  are  still  preserved  in  tlie  mins- 
ter. Charles  ordered  that  a  building  i 
whieh  had  been  eructecl  inside  one  of 
the  transepU  should  be  destroyed,  and 
shovved  his  good  taste  by  direeling  IhaL 
cerUin  houses  whii.'h  had  h\i\^\\  put 
up  close  to  the  west  and  south  dours 
should  bo  removed  when  their  k-nscs 
ran  out.  llo  also  giive  ordei*s  that  the 
seats  and  pews  for  dignilied  per»ous, 
which  were  causing  the  destrnction  of 
the  stalls  and  woodwork  of  the  choir, 
shouhl  be  taken  away.  The  royal  visit 
in  1(J40  dealt  with  sterner  maltcre. 
Charles  inspected  the  fortilications  and 
marked  out  now  works.  His  army  ar- 
rived ill  Septumbcr.  Ho  visited  his 
"  beloved  city  of  York ''  again  in  the 
two  following  years.  The  city  now 
bucime  the  Imadquartera  of  the  Royal- 
ists. In  1044  it  sustaiuud  a  short  siege 
from  the  Parliamentary  forces.  The 
city  was  crowded  not  only  with  sol- 
diers, but  wllfi  gentlemen  and  their 
families  from  the  country.  During  Ibe 
siege  the  minsLur  was  LbrongLMl^  :uid 
rang  from  end  to  end  with  the  glorious 
psalm-singing  of  Its  vjist  congregation. 
A  stray  cannon-b;dl  found  its  way  in, 
and  lUmced  anvniL;  the  pillai-s  ;  but  the 
siege  was  an  o\citing  novelty  rather 
than  a  matter  of  life  and  deatfi  for  the 
citizens.  Thft  ffreulest  disaster  was  the 
dcstruulioti  of  the  reconis  preserved  in 
M;vrygnte  Tower.  The  charters  and 
books  taken  from  the  Yorkshire  mon- 
asteries on  their  suppression  were 
preserved  here,  and  llieir  loss  was 
irreparable.      Hupert  niised   the  siege 


at  the  end  of  Juno.  Not  content  with 
this  expluit,  he  forced  ou  the  battle  at 
Mfii-ston  Moor,  which  crushed  the  Hoy- 
ulists  and  left  York  at  the  mercy  of  tho 
conquerors.  The  brave  garrison  were, 
however,  allowed  to  march  out  with 
drums  beating  and  flying  coloi*s,  whilst 
the  citizens  were  protected  from  plun- 
der and  allowed  to  retain  all  their  priv- 
ileges. 

The  history  of  York  for  tho  next 
Aflceu  years  was  somewhat  uneventful. 
The  northern  counties  were  under  the 
charge  of  a  committee  which  met  in 
the  city.  The  minster  was  kept  iu 
good  repair,  but  its  beautiful  oi-gan 
was  8old  ;  and  various  articles,  such  as 
>^tlie  brasse  aboute  the  shrine  cidled 
Thomna  h  Beckitl,**  were  sold.  Four 
city  preachers,  approved  by  the  Assem- 
bly of  Divines,  conducted  service  in 
the  minster  and  at  All  Souls'  Pave- 
ment. Tho  cross  in  Thursday  Market 
was  stripped  of  its  images  ;  all  super- 
stilious  pictures  iu  ^Vauh  and  images  iu 
churches  were  broken  ;  fouts  were  re- 
moved. In  April,  1648,  twenty-four  of 
ttie  city  chundics  wei*e  without  pastord. 
AV^hen  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  king, 
York  was  almost  beside  itself  with  joy. 
But  the  Puritan  leaven  was  still  at 
work.  Sir  John  Keresby,  who  was 
governor  in  IOS'2,  called  York  oue  of 
the  most  factious  towus  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  right  to  add  that  what  Keresby 
resented  most  strongly  was  the  Uiud- 
ablc  indepeudcnce  uf  tlio  city  as  to  its 
choice  of  magistrates  and  members  of 
Parliament.  The  Revolution  saved 
York  from  tho  intrusion  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  whom  James  had  ap- 
pointed oue  of  four  viciua-apostolie  for 
spreading  the  true  faith  in  England. 
This  Dr.  Smith  made  his  appcamnce  at 
the  Manor  House  in  August,  where  a 
chapel  was  soon  set  up.  Happily,  the 
coming  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  hn>nglit 
nil  these  popish  devices  to  nn  end. 
The  poor  bishop  had  to  take  rofnge 
with  Mr.  Tunstrtll  at  WycHff-on-Tees. 
His  richly  ornamented  silver  crozicr, 
seven  feet  long — a  gift  from  Catherine 
of  Bmganza  — is  still  treasured  in  York 
Minster. 

The  history  of  the  minster  is  some- 
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what  involvct],  Wc  hnve  seen  Iiow 
Thomas  of  Buyeux,  the  tirst  Norman 
ni'chbisltop,  built  a  new  church  to  re- 
jiljjoe  the  old  Saxon  minsler.  Aich- 
bisho[i  Koger  (1154-UJSl)  pulled  down 
lliti  choii"  witli  ils  crypts,  and  rccon- 
slructed  them  on  ft  Iiir^ur  scale.  Tlie 
fsuuUi  trausepl  was  built  l;y  Arcld)i:5hop 
Gray  (121o-12o.j),  the  norLheru  IrausepL 
Uy  Roniiinus,  the  sub-ilu»ii  and  Iroas- 
ii'rer  (12*28-12r>fi).  Thomas  of  liayeux^s 
uave  sLill  rcninined,  but  Uus  was  re- 
moved ill  1201.  Tlie  new  nave  and 
cImplRV  -  house  were  finiBhcd  about 
134o  ;  the  wooden  ceiling  of  the  uave 
was  added  ten  years  later.  Tlie  I*rnly 
Chapel  and  presbytery  date  from  KtOI- 
1373,  then  the  choir  was  hegun  ;  when 
it  was  tinislicd  the  central  and  two 
western  towers  were  added.  The 
church,  llius  gradually  trnuHformnd, 
was  re-cotisecnited  on  July  3,  14T'2. 
The  Norman  work  is  in  the  crypta  ;  the 
transepts  are  Early  Eugli-ih  ;  the  nave 
and  cliaplcr-housc  Decorated  ;  the 
choir  and  tower.s  Perpendicular.  Vork 
Minster  is  perhaps  the  most  spacious 
of  our  cathedrals,  lis  low  situation 
detracts  soniowliat  from  ils  importance, 
hut  it  is  *' exceedini,dy  fine  and  stulely» 
nnd  at  unity  with  ilsclf."  The  magne- 
fliun  limc^tono  of  which  it  is  built  is 
veiy  perishable,  so  that  the  mainle- 
nance  of  Ibe  fabric  involves  consider- 
able expense,  but,  as  Canon  Kainu 
says,  the  dran  and  chapter  can  la  any 
great  emergency  —  like  the  tire  of  18*2i>, 
caused  by  Jonaltian  Martin,  which  in- 
volved an  expenditure  of  ^G.j,000  — 
appeal  wiih  conlhlencc  to  the  mnnili- 
cence  of  Yorkshircmen.  '*  Every  na- 
tive of  the  district  feels  that  he  has  a 
share  In  it.  York  Minster,  like  a 
mother,  binds  the  three  Uidiiigs  to- 
gether, and  each  vies  with  the  other  in 
i*cverenco  and  affrction." 

Mr.  King's  **  Handbook  to  the  North- 
em  Cathedrals''  (pnblished  by  John 
Murray)  give>*  an  admirable  del.'iilcd  ', 
study  of  the  architecture  and  raonu- 
menls  of  llic  minster,  with  some 
vnluahle  biographical  notices  of  tlic 
jirclibishops.  York  snrpas<*cs  all  other 
English  calltedrals  in  the  Iieight  of  its 
roofs,  nnd  the   view  across   the  groat ' 


tmnscpl  is  among  the  flncat  archttec- 
tunil  effects  in  Enrojie.  The  gloriously 
deconited  windows  —  veritnbie  walls  of 
glass  — are  famoua  all  over  Europe, 
When  the  priest  stood  in  olden  days  at 
the  high  altar,  Canon  liuinc  says  that, 
as  he  looked  eastward,  he  saw  the  rood 
nbove  him  eiishriiied  in  the  rich  colors 
of  the  east  window,  which  told  the 
story  of  the  Old  TesLamout  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  To  the  west  was 
Archbishop  Melton's  window,  filled 
with  saints  and  bishops  on  whom  (he 
setting  sun  delighted  to  shine.  On  the 
light,  story  after  story  of  windows 
told  the  story  of  William,  the  saint  of 
Ihe  minster,  whilst  the  left  w.is  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  Cuthbert.  On 
every  side  Ibe  windows  seemed  to  in- 
spire ami  lift  up  the  worshipper.  Most 
of  Ihe  gi-and  old  glass  lias  survived  the 
attack  of  tiie  and  of  passing  centuries. 
^' These  windows  liad  an  inspiralion  of 
old  ;  and  it  is  slill  there,  and  we  how 
as  it  were  befure  Ihe  illnniinntcd  juigcs 
of  a  sacred  hcMnk  which  held  our  ances- 
tors in  Ihrail.'*  The  lofty  and  narrow 
lancets  of  the  north  transept,  known 
as  the  *'Five  Sislei*s,"  are  tilled  with 
Early  English  glass  of  special  beautj*, 
wliilst  Ibe  only  rival  to  the  great  west 
window  of  the  nave  is  the  cast  window 
nt  Carlisle  Cathedral.  The  oast  window 
at  York  is  the  largest  window  in  the 
kingdom  that  ret;tius  its  original  glaz- 
ing, and  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
the  minster.  The  chapter-house,  with 
ils  magnificent  geometrical  tracery,  is 
still  enlilled  to  the  distinction  impliinl 
in  the  inscription  painted  at  its  en- 
trance :  "  Ut  rosa  llos  5orum  sic  est 
domus  ista  domorum.^^ 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  Y'ork  was  a 
veritable  city  of  churches.  The  clergy 
and  monastics  cannot  have  nnndiercd 
less  than  Hvo  hundrc<l.  Many  a  gay 
jirocession  delighted  the  citizens. 
Dodsworth  the  antiijuary  says  Ibat  his 
grandfather  had  seen  Dean  Iligden, 
who  died  in  1539,  attended  to  the  mins- 
icr  on  a  Christmas  d.i}-  liy  **  (Ifly  gen- 
tlemen before  him  in  tawnoy  coalcs 
ijarded  with  black  velvet,  and  thirty 
yemen  behind  liim  in  like  coates  gardc^^ 
with  saffron.'*    The  great  guild  of  Coiv 
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puB   ChrisLi  lulmilled  16,850  members 
between     140H    nnd     1540.      In    1415 
iiinely-six    supnmle    cmfCti    joiiiuil    ia 
its   procession,  nml  flfty-foui*   dUiiiict 
biblical   paijeanU  were  got  u[)  foi  llic 
benortt   of   the  people.     Auollicr  guUil 
look  its  name  from  the  Lortl's  Pruyei-, 
and    founded    "h    jility "   npon    it,  in 
which   nil   manner  of    vices    nnd  sins 
weic  held  up  to  scorn,  and  Ihe  virtues 
received   tlieir   fitting  meed   of   honor. 
The    great    hospital     of    St.    Leonard, 
founded  by  AthelsLan  in  9;W,  bad  220 
men  and  womeu  in  its  iufirniaiy,  nearly 
twice  as  many  as  llic  York  hospital  of 
to-day    can    accommodate.      The    Ion! 
mayor  has  hetti  that  semi-baronial  title 
since    Richard    M.    visited    the   place. 
His  wife  retained  her  title  for  life,  and 
had   her  own  gold  chain,  given  by  a 
merchant    of    the  city.     The    citizens 
expected    much   from  her,  for  we  find 
one  lady  mayoress  officially  censured  in 
1550  for  not  wearing  a  French  bonnet 
for  the  woifihip  of  the  city  I     Alilcrmen 
were  hoimd  to  put  on  tlieir  scarlet  lip- 
pels    and    linve    attcndauts     marching 
before   Ihem   when   tliey  went  out  of 
their  own  parislies.     Evei*y  passer-by 
was  obliged  to  *' avail  Itis  bonnet"  to 
the  lord   mayor  nnd   aldermen.      Any 
disrespectful   word    was     followed    by 
close  imprisonment.    Tlie  population  of 
the  city  was  probably  never  more  thau 
10,800  in  medirevnl  times.     In  1801   it 
had  risen  to  10,145 ;  in  1851,30,302  ;  in 
1891,  after  a  rpadjustnient  of  the  mu- 
nicipal boundaries,  it  rf^ached  6fi,984,  a 
development  largely  due  to  the  Xorth- 
Eastern    Kailway,      The   castle,    which 
was  wrecked  by  an  explosion  in   1G84, 
IS  now  only  a  picturesque  ruin,  nnd  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  which  once  boasted  a  mi- 
tred abbey,  ia  also  in  a  state  of  decay  ; 
but  York  has  still  its  own  charm.    "  The 
8co»ei-y  on  the  river  is  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque.    Old  wator-gnles    nnd   walls 
blend  admirably  with  the  buildings  of  n 
Inter  date   which  overliang   the  river, 
and  you  may  imagine  yourself  in  n  low- 
lying   Continental  city,  thronged   with 
spires  and  towers,'*    Trees  have  been 
pinuted    freely,  and    blend    admirably 
with    the    cream-colored    limestone  of 
the    older    buildings.      Like    Chester, 


York  is  almost  surrounded  by  forlinca- 
lions  ;  the  circuit  of  its  walla  is  nearly 
two  miles  and  three-quarters,  Tlio 
four  bars  form  a  striking  link  to  the  old 
martial  days  when  York  was  in  con- 
slant  fear  of  enemies.  Wllhiu  Its 
girille  of  walls  a  beautiful  city  grew  up 
favored  much  by  nature,  smiled  on  by 
many  dynasties  of  princes,  blessed  with 
a  long  succession  of  eminent  arch- 
bishops, and  enriched  ami  glorified  by 
its  unrivalled  minster,  which  still  tiraws 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world  to  the  city 
which  nges  ago  lost  ils  Hoiuan  legions, 
and  ims  long  ceased  to  be  the  homo  of 
priiicos  and  Parliamcnls,  but  will  never 
fail  to  be  the  pride  and  delight  of  the 
magnificent  county  of  which  it  has  for 
long  centuries  been  the  most  famous 
city. 
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From  Tlio  Gentlemiui's  Tirlagaxine. 
"SIR  JOHN." 

I. 

"  Wkll,  I  really  Bra  disappointed, 
Captain  Holltis,"  said  Mrs.  Bonnor, 
coming  in  with  a  crisp  rustle  of  muslin 
and  taking  licr  place  nt  the  little 
brenkfast-tablo  that  gleamed  softly  io 
the  half-light  of  a  great  Indian  room 
just  shut  up  for  the  heat  of  the  day, 
'•^  I  iiad  a  burning  curiosity  lu  see  that 
horse.  For  the  Inst  two  nights  Harry 
has  done  nothing  but  babble  iu  hia 
sleep  about  the  Khooshbuud  Derby  and 
a  cheque  for  Abdool  Ilizak.  So  you 
diduHlike  him  after  all  ?  " 

Jt  was  a  party  of  three.  Harry  Bon- 
nor,  Esq.,  C.S.,  acting  municipal  com- 
missioner of  Malscin,  his  wife,  and 
their  guest,  a  young  man  of  the  sort 
ladies  love  to  look  upon,  judging  from 
the  persistency  of  the  type  in  the  illus- 
Irntious  to  stories  iu  their  picture  pa- 
pers. 

'^  Liked  him  better  than  any  horse  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life,  Mrs.  Bonnor,"  ho 
said,  unfolding  his  napkin  and  squar- 
ing irimself  to  his  plate. 

MvH,  Bonnor  waited. 

"Well  7  "she  said  at  last, 

Jjargc-eyed,  sallow  little  women  are 
mostly  constitutionally  incapable  of  uu- 
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doiisUiudmg  a  iuan*s  reluctaocu  lo 
plunge  iiUu  imiTniivti.  It  is  so  easy. 
Bouaor  came  lo  the  rescue  witli  the  air 
of  domiuaiit  honhomie  that  was  his 
silver  spoon  as  an  official.  Not  a  uiuu 
in  the  prosUleucy  could  deal  with  can- 
tankerous nativea  like  Hunnor.  lUnly 
and  grizzled,  ruddy  and  Uuine<l  and 
jolly,  he  was  the  very  incarnation  of 
beuevoicul  desiioUsui.  Pity  lie  couldn't 
leave  his  ninuner  in  Uis  oflicc  t 

"  ril  lell  you  how  it  was,  my  dear," 
he  Buid,  with  n  goniul  bellow.  *'  A  tailor 
got  hold  of  him  and  told  him  that  a 
cUesLmit  was  Ihe  only  horse  he  could 
ride  wilh  a  mouslju-.fic  like  that.  Yon 
never  said  anything  about  that.  Holies, 
when  you  wrote  to  me  lo  look  you  out  a 
nag." 

'^Tailor,  is  he,  Hint  chap?"  said 
Holies,  wilh  mcdilalive  8ur[>riso. 

'*  Double-barrelled.  Lends  money- 
I  hope  it  ianH  in  llmt  branch  of  Ihe 
business  you " 

**IIuw  absurd,  Hariy  !  "  said  Mrs. 
IJonnor.  "And  poor  Ca])lain  Holies 
came  straight  up  liero  with  you  from 
the  Btcanier  last,  night." 

**  Ay.  But  Mr.  Sixly-per-Cent.  was 
on  board.  Conic  on,  Hollos,  nuiku  a 
clean  breast  of  it." 

*^Oh,  I'll  lell  you  if  you  like,"  said 
Holies,  unperturbed.  »'  I'd  rather  have 
waited  for  you  lo  go  lo  your  otlice  and 
then  told  Mrs.  Bonnor.  You'll  make 
an  awful  noise.  All  the  sanie^  I  shanH 
be  sorry  to  liave  your  ojKiitou  on 
my  sanity.  I've  got  my  doubts  about 
it." 

**Tlicy  say  no  one  is  ever  quite  sane 
after  twenty  years  out  here,"  said  Mi's. 
Bonnor.  **  All  Harry's  subordinates 
are  of  that  opinion,  I  know.  And  it  is 
quite  true  ItnU  \w  is  beginuing  to  differ 
from  me  about  all  sorts  of  things  in  a 
very  suspicious  way.  But  you  haven't 
been  on  shore  as  many  hours.  Now, 
do  begin  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

*^  I  shall  have  to  begin  with  the  tai- 
lor," Siiid  Holies,  after  consideration. 

He  attended  to  his  plate  without 
hurry,  and  then  went  on  ;  — 

*^  Your  husband  is  quite  right,  Mrs. 
Bonnor.  He  was  on  boai'd.  Second 
class  from  Aden." 


*'  And  he  found  out  all  about  you^ 
and  wauled  to  lend  you  money  ?  " 

*'  Can't  lell  you,  Mrs.  Bonnor.  llo 
didn't  say.     Anyhow,  Ihrce  days  ago  it 

was —  Thui*8day,    Friday What 

ih\y  of  the  week  ia  il,  Bonnor?  " 

"  Oh,  what  can  it  matter,  Captaiu 
Holies  7     One  day  last  week " 

*'  One  day  last  week,"  Hollos  re- 
peated, with  protesting  docility,  *' a 
sailor  ou  the  main-yard  let  a  pninl-pot 
drop.  I  was  going  forward  lo  smoke  a 
pipe,  Mi-a,  Bonnor,  and  just  happened 
to  see  it  in  lime  lo  give  this  fellow  a 
shove  ;  else,  you  see,  it  would  have 
come  slap  on  his  head.  Neiir  thing, 
rather.     It  just  scraped  my  buck." 

*'0h,  that  ia  why  one  of  Captaht 
Holles's  coats  has  a  great  splash  of  yel- 
low paint  all  down  the  buck,"  said  Mrs. 
Bonnor.  "The  washerman  showed  it 
to  me.  But  liovv  brave  of  you,  Cap- 
tain Holies  I  '* 

'*  No  time  to  do  nothing,  you  sec, 
MiTi.  Bonnor,"  said  Holloa  upologct- 
iciilly.  *'  Very  civil  the  fellow  was. 
Spoke  English  too.  Like  a  lelegram, 
mlhcri  all  the  little  words  left  out. 
Saves  a  hit  of  trouble,  thai."  He 
thoiighl  for  a  moment.     '*  And  time." 

''  Oh,  there  is  phttty  of  time.  Captain 


Holh 


said 


Mrs.  Bonnor  sweelly, 
'*  Besides,  one  can  save  such  an  tn»- 
meusUy  by  keeping  to  the  point." 

Bonnor  guffawed. 

**  Don't  you  mind  her,  Holies,  It's 
her  little  way.    Sail  on." 

'•That's  howl  ctuno  lo  know  him," 
Holies  went  on,  undetected.  ^"-SOt 
just  as  you  were  going  —  s^iyitig  guo4]- 
bye,  you  were,  lo  that  old  Arab  swell 
with  the  green  turban,  under  Ihe  gale- 
way —  u]i  he  conies.  I've  a  uolioo 
huM  been  hanging  round  wailing  for  a 
chance.  1  was  just  casting  my  eye 
over  the  horse  again,  you  see.  And 
he  snys " 

Holies  paused  with  ^'unpremeditated 
art,"  and  delicately  adjusted  some 
green  chutney  to  a  mouthful  he  wt 
preparing. 

"AVell,  Captain  Holiest  'And  he 
says '"  siiid  Mrs,  Bonnor. 

*'  Oh  I  ah  I  "  said  Holies,  opening 
his  blue   eyes   in  unaffected  surprise.. 
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"DidaU  know  you  were  iu  n  hurry, 
Mrs.  Bouuor.  Thought  you  snid  there 
was  loU  of  time.  So  he  says^  ^Master 
save  life.  I  give  master  straight  tip. 
No  buy.  No  good  that  horse.'  *  Good 
enough  for  mc,  I  dare  say/  I  suid.  I 
dhluH  lake  much  notice.  Thought  ii 
might  be  the  custom  of  the  couutry, 
AV^eU,  I  cau't  understand  it,  Mrs.  Bon- 
nor,  but  tlie  fellow  put  himself  in  my 
way  as  I  was  crossing  over  to  tell  Mr. 
Whut'a-his-name  IM  take  ll»e  horse, 
and  looked  me  stnughl  in  the  face. 
•Master  no  buy,*  he  said  again.  Just 
those  worIb.     Well,  I  didn*t" 

"  Just  for  that  7  " 

"Sounds  idiotic,  doesn't  it,  Mrs. 
Bonuor  ?     AVbile   he   was  speaking    1 

got  all  at    once    an    odd   sort    of 

Well,  1  felt  ever  so  queer,  you  know. 
It  was  gone  hi  a  mumenl.  But  the 
hoi'se  was  gunc  loo." 

"  AVlm  got  him  ?  ''  asked  Bonuor. 

'■'■  1  won't  have  you  inteirupl,  Harry," 
Haid  Mi*s.  Bounor.  ^'1  want  Captain 
Holies  to  tell  me  all  about  it.  What 
did  you  feel  like.  Captain  Holies  ?  Bid 
the  man  mesmerize  you  ?  '* 

'*  Mesmerize  me  I "  said  Holies, 
laughing,  *^Xo.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  him.     It  was  like " 

He  stopped,  trying  to  reconstruct 
from  Ihc  impression  left  upon  the  sen- 
BOtiuiu  tlie  vanished  idea  that  had  pro- 
duced it. 

"  Well  —  I  fancy  it  atos  a  smell,*' 

**  A  smell!'* 

**  Oh,  a  bad  smell,  Mrs.  Bonnor,  aw- 
fully bad.  It  seems  lo  me  that  I  had  a 
noliou  that  it  wasn't  a  common  itnd 
smell.  As  if  it  oame  from  some  fiend- 
ish sort  of  vivisecting  business.  And 
when  1  said,  'Nice  horse,  Mr.  Ab  — 
Absalom *" 

*'Abdool.** 

»**Mr.  Abdool,  but  doesn't  exactly 
suit  me,*  I  got  out  of  it,  you  see. 
Seemed  as  If  I  knew  Lliat  was  the  way 
out  of  it.** 

'•Out  of  the  smell?"  asked  Mi-s. 
Bounor,  rather  bewildered. 

Holies  passed  his  hand  over  his  fore- 
head. 

"I  suppose  so.  Seemed  all  right, 
Mrs.  Boanor,  just  the  moment  1  was 


Idling  you.  But  the  two  thiuga  don't 
seem  to  have  anything  to  do  with  one 
another." 

Bonnor  had  been  looking  at  his  guest 
with  quiet  scrutiny.  He  went  on  with 
bis  bruakfnst  as  if  satistied. 

"Well,  wimt  is  il,  Hany  ?  •*  asked 
Mrs,  Bonnor. 

"  Nothing,  as  it  happens.  It  is  tlirce 
liours  ago,  and  he  is  all  ]*ighL.  But  an 
nnaccuuntablo  smell  like  lliat,  which 
nobody  else  perceives,  aomettnies  comes 
just  before  the  most  fulminating  form 
of  cliolera.  I  have  no  doubt.  Holies, 
that  you  happened  to  be  standing  over 
a  jet  of  sewer  gas.  No  one  knows 
where  all  the  old  drains  run.  Asphyxia 
wasn't  far  off,  I  tiike  it.  You  shook  it 
off  by  tlic  effort  of  speaking  and  mov- 
ing. Of  course  there  was  no  connec- 
tiuu  butweeu  what  you  were  feeling 
ami  what  you  said,  except  that  a  man 
in  sudden  physical  distress  nine  times 
out  of  ten  will  do  what  he's  told.  The 
man's  »peakiug  lo  you  at  that  moment 

was  a  ruincidence Well,  and  who 

did  get  the  horse  ?  " 

*'I'n  tell  you.  You  nodded  lo  au 
Englishman  who  came  iu  just  as  we 
hail  liira  out.     Nice-looking  fellow," 

"Wybrow,  you  mean.  Native  cav- 
alry." 

'^  He  made  n  sign  to  Mr.  Abdool  that 
he'd  buy,  the  moment  the  words  were 
out  of  my  mouth.  And  quite  right 
loo.  But  us  I  came  out,  after  looking 
at  another  nag  or  two  1  thought  might 
do  mc,  there  he  was  in  dt-ep  collogue 
with  my  friend  of  the  paint-pot.  Well, 
I  (lon'L  know,  I  Lhought  it  looked  like  a 
plant." 

*'  That  is  the  Captain  Wybrow  who 
races  so  much,"  said  Mrs.  Bonnor 
eagerly  ;  *'  isn't  it,  Harry?  " 

'*That  is  the  man." 

*'Oh,  then  there  is  no  doubt.  Poor 
Captain  Holies  I  You  see,  they  came 
to  know  somehow  that  Harry  had  got 
you  the  refusal  for  this  one  morning. 
So  then  they  laid  a  plan.  Oh,  what  a 
shame  1  That  horrible  racing  makes 
people  capable  of  anything.'* 

The  cool  radiance  of  Mrs.  Bonnor^s 
brcakfast-lablc  was  heigliteued  by  % 
little  centrepiece  in  frosted  silver.    It 
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was  vasG-shapcd,  and  looked  suspi- 
ciously lik^  a  bit  of  nicius  plate.  Hol- 
ies imlicateil  it  composedly. 

**  Oh»  that  was  under  a  former  dis- 
pensation. I  keep  it  under  Ids  eyes  to 
remind  him  of  all  he  owes  me,"  said 
Mrs.  ISonnor,  laughing,  unabashed. 

"I  don't  know  ifyouVeyct  had  oc- 
casion to  observe,  Holies,''  said  Bon- 
uor,  with  the  ostentatious  contemjtt  for 
female  intolligcncc  with  wluch  men 
console  their  servitude,  **  that  there  is 
a  wide  zone  of  contingency  absolutely 
Qon-exiatent  to  the  inin<l  of  n  woman. 
They  recognize  the  obvious,  and  they 
arc  quite  alive  to  what  balances  on  the 
brink  of  the  impossible.  But  ordinary 
probabilities  are  beneath  their  notice. 
Fancy  a  jury  of  women  I  " 

The  two  men  laughed.  Mrs.  Bon- 
nor  smiled. 

"Now,  you'll  think  it  odd,  I  dare 
say,"  he  went  on,  leaving  off  what  his 
wife  called  '*  blowing,"  and  falling  into 
the  key  of  tempemte  discussion,  *' but 
/  believe  you  were  wise.  We'll  put 
the  sewer  gas  out  of  tlie  question  for 
tJie  moment,  and  say  merely  that  you 
look  this  fellow's  advice.  Of  course, 
fifteen  hundred  rupees  isn'l  a  very 
serious  sum  to  you,  and  the  horse  is 
worth  three  limes  the  money,  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  all  right.  We  haven't 
had  one  of  thai  class  in  India  for  the 
last  ten  years.  They  only  get  into  the 
market  by  some  extniordinary  lliike. 
But,  as  I  told  you,  I  knew  there  was 
something  queer  about  the  business. 
Olil  Abdool  put  it  on  the  owner's  beiuu' 
under  a  necet^sity  of  getting  oft  with  his 
coin  by  a  boat  that  leaves  to-diiy " 

^^  I've  a  sort  of  notion,"  said  Ilulles, 
**from  ft  word  I  caught,  that  something 
under  a  blanket  on  the  platform  un4ler 
the  gateway  represented  the  owner. 
After  you  went,  it  put  out  n  head.  I 
don't  fancy  he'll  handle  that  money." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Mrs.  Bonnor. 

"  Well,  he  didn't  look  healthy,  some- 
how. His  face  was  the  color  of  putty, 
and  his  eyes I  donH  know  any- 
thing about  fever  in  these  parte,  Bon- 
nor, but  I  should  say  that  fellow  was 
dead  by  now." 

"Illness  may  have  been  tlie  reason 


of  his  wanting  to  be  off.  But  I  rather 
suspect  something  el«e,  and  your  friend 
—  Cihulam  Mohamed,  his  name  is  — 
may  have  come  to  know  of  it.  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Mussulmans 
in  my  time,  and  I  fancy  I  have  a  fair 
idea  of  their  limiUlions  for  good  ar 
bad.  They  are  savage  devils  whea 
their  blood  is  up,  no  doubt.  But  I 
don't  believe  the  biggest  scoundrel 
among  them  all  would  be  capable  of 
swindling  you  on  the  strength  of  your 
having  saved  Ills  life.  Depravation 
like  that  comes  with  higher  civilization. 
Xo.  Some  natives  believe  that  there 
arc  combinations  of  marks  in  a  horse 
which  cany  fatal  ill-luck.  I  doubt  Mr. 
Ghulam's  beinj  quite  unsophisticated 
enough  for  th:iL  ISut  he  may  possibly 
have  learnt  thai  there  was  melanosis 
in  the  breed  or  a  temlcncy  to  barsati."  * 

'*  IVetly  easy  to  say  so,"  said  Holies. 

"  But  what  could  he  have  wanted 
with  Captain  Wybrow?"  said  Mi's. 
Uonnor.  "It  seems  to  me  as  clear 
as " 

"As  one  side  of  anything  commonly 
does,  my  dear.  But  the  thing  is  sim- 
ple. Wybrow  and  that  jmrtner  of  his, 
Major  Sykes,  have  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred rupees  a  month  between  the  pair 
of  them.  They  keep  half-a-dozen 
horses  for  racing,  besides  chargers  and 
liacks  and  polo-ponies.  They  may 
make  it  pay  —  I  don't  say  they  don't. 
But  don't  fancy  they  can  haul  out  fif- 
teen hundred  rupees  in  hard  cash  just 
for  the  trouble  of  putting  their  hands 
in  their  pockets.  Wybrow  was  nego- 
tiating a  loan." 

"  Well,"  said  Holies,  "  I  shall  follow 
the  fortunes  of  that  nag  with  a  lot  of 
interest.  Accnnling  to  you,  sometliing 
bad  ought  to  liappcn  to  him  within— — 
How  long  shall  we  give  him,  Mrs.  Bon- 
nor?" 

"  Wait  till  the  rains  are  gone,  at  any 
rale,"  said  Bonnor. 

"  He  is  young,  Mrs.  Bonnor,"  said 
Holies,  laughing,  "and  his  views  of 
luiman  nature  are  cheerful.     Anywayj 


1  In  "  bArtati  *'  (ndn  iloknen)  ■  tione  tweoMOi  ft' 
lujuM  of  ulcers.  No  otie  oan  lay  beforehand  what 
Arab  may  or  may  not  tw  affected  in  thii  way  by 
the  oltmate  of  India. 
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I  nm  not  likely  to  forget  that  grey 
horse  in  a  Jiurry.  1  never  saw  n  good 
Arab  before,  iiud  l^u  uo  judge  of  their 
ificitjg  points,  liiii,  lo  look  at,  he  was 
a  pearl.  If  you  had  seen  him,  Mrs. 
Boniior,  your  huabaud  would  have  had 
lo  buy  him  for  you,  young  raveaa  at 
liomc  or  uo.  Such  a  horse  for  a  lady  / 
uever  saw." 

"  Whom  did  you  see  up  on  him.  Cap- 
lain  Holies?"  asked  Mrs.  Bonnor  iu- 
nooently. 

"  Some  black  feUow  or  other,  Mrs. 
Bonnor." 

"  Xo,  no.  1  don't  mean  lliat.  Xo 
man  over  yet  said,  *  Wliat  a  hoi-ae  for  a 
lady  !  '  in  the  abstract.  They  always 
conjure  up  a  Mias  Jones  buiiUug  down 
upon  Iheiu.     l^u'L  that  Irne  ?     Come." 

'^Uh,  Mrs.  liunuurl"  said  Holies, 
with  slow  expostulation,  **  And  I 
hardly  know  a  creature  in  the  country 
yet  !  You  don't  suppnae  my  imai:;iu:i- 
tion  is  strong  enough  on  tlio  wing  to  go 
back  all  the  way  home  and  import  a 
young  woman  !  " 

'*  Ah  1  it  was  somebody  on  boanl," 
saiti  Mi's.  B(mnor,  with  rapid  inference. 
**  There  was  Mrs.  Ilankey  and  Lady 
8tniclian,  with  a  duughtur  they  eay  is 
pretty,  and   thai  chnriniiig    little   Mrs. 

Caldor,   ami  Did   you   make   ac- 

quain(ancc  wkli  any  of"  thcni  ?" 

*-0h  yes,  Mrs.  Bonnor.  Awfully 
Dice  lillle  woman,  Mr^.  Calder." 

"  Any  one  else  ?  '' 

UoUes  appareully  consulted  his  mem- 
ory with  conscientious  oxaetilude. 

"Nobody  iu  particular,  1  think.  Of 
course  I  knew  half  the  ship  just  to  say 
good-morning  to." 

*' Not  Miss  Cave?" 

"Fancy  my  forycUing !  Why,  you 
know  her,  t*to,  Mrs.  Bonnor,  don't 
you  ?  " 

**  1  know  her  very  well,"  said  Mi*s. 
Bounor  ihyly.  "Her  father  will  be 
our  commissioner  wlien  we  get  the 
Jehanpottr  colk-ctorale,  and  Ihun  I 
hope  she  will  be  a  givat  deal  with  us. 
She  has  lost  her  mother,  you  know. 
And  she  is  coming  lo  our  camp  at 
Christni:i9.  That  is  an  old  promise. 
8o,  ns  you  are  coming  too,  I  am  glad 
you  made  friemls." 


"Oh,  we  didu*t  iimke  friends  ex- 
actly," said  Holies,  with  unnecessary 
scrupulosity.  "Only,  as  she  said  she 
knew  you " 

**1  waul  to  show  you  the  Jul^ 
Holies,"  said  Bonnor,  who  had  boea 
in3i>ecting  the  contents  of  a  cheroot- 
case  while  his  guest  was  being  heckled. 
"  Beat  snipe  and  duck  shooting  on  this 
side.     If  we " 

"If  you  go  on  talking  like  this, 
Hany,"  said  Mi's.  Bonnor,  with  deci. 
sion,  *'  one  thing  is  obvious  even  to  iny 
limited  perception.  Vou  will  be  half 
an  hour  late  at  your  office.  Of  course, 
when  he  is  late  like  this,  Captain 
Hollus,  he  ought  to  work  harder  and  be 
ready  for  nic  when  I  call  for  him  in 
the  cveuing.  Well,  he  doesn't.  This 
hnlf-hour  will  have  to  ,come  out  of  my 
drive.    Do  please  bo  off,  both  of  you." 

II. 

HOLLES  managed  to  run  up  more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months  and  pay  Ihc  Boanors  a  visit  in 
tlit'ir  new  quarters  at  Jchanpoor.  It 
was  a  journey  of  live  hundred  miles, 
and  he  could  only  gel  away  for  a  week 
at  a  time.  But  he  liked  tlie  Bonnors, 
and  besides,  as  ho  only  intended  to 
stay  in  India  for  a  year  or  so,  he  told 
himself  that  it  wi\s  a  sort  of  duly  lo  get 
about.  Most  people  under  such  cir- 
cumstances go  and  see  the  Taj.  It  is  a 
matter  of  taste. 

On  his  way  up  for  Christmas  ho  had 
to  slop  for  two  or  three  days  in  Mal- 
sein.  Standing  at  the  door  of  a  gun- 
maker's  shop  in  Onul  exhorlation  lo 
protnplimdo  iu  the  despatch  of  car- 
Iriil^es  lo  Bonnor's  camp.  Ids  eye  fell 
upon  iht:  name  on  a  sign  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  — "  Ghulam  Mo- 
hiinied,  Tailor." 

A  letter  in  his  breast-pocket  gave  a 
malicious  rustle.     Ho  winced. 

**  Uul  if  I  do  manage"  (so  Mrs. 
Bonnor  wrote)  '*  lo  get  Somebody  an 
opporluniiy,  I  trust  no  one,  tailor  or 
otherwise,  will  disturb  Someboily's  res- 
olution with  *  Master  no  speak.'  '  Shil- 
lyshally is  for  us  that  be  women.  'Tis 
(lespisable  in  a  man,'  So  says  Charles 
Readf." 
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He  stood  Blill,  tlien  walked  across 
the  street  with  sudtlon  resolution. 

"Now  AVybrow  id  dead,  poor  devil^i 
this  olmp  hiis  no  rcnsoiv  for  holding  his 
tongue.  I'll  go  iu  and  onler  some- 
thing—  a  shikfir  jjickct.  Then  we'll 
»ee." 

The  propiielor  of  the  shop  salaamed 
as  to  ft  chance  customer.  It  was  the 
same  man.  but  Holies  preferred  that 
recognition  should  come  from  Uio  other 
side. 

"  I  want  a  shikar  coat.  Cotton  cloth, 
dyed  brown.     That  in  your  line  ?  ^* 

"Ishow  master." 

Holies  felt  the  sudden  revival  of  for- 
gotten 8ur{)rise  at  the  dead  blackneas 
of  llic  eyes,  in  wlach  eyehall  and 
pupi!  were  hartUy  distinguishable.  The 
voice,  too,  low  and  vibrating,  came 
back  to  him  with  a  curious  sense  of  old 
familiiiritj'. 

"This  Major  Graham's  dye,"  the 
man  said,  producing  a  roll  of  coarse 
cloth.  **  He  keep  secret  from  all  till 
go  home,  then  give  Ghulam.  Tliia 
cloth  wove  by  weaver  of  Pultun.  One 
thousand  year  lliey  weave  cloth,  since 
Mahmood  Gliuznavi  brenk  their  swonl. 
Master  wear  ten  years,  thou  give  shi- 
kari.    I  take  measure  of  muster.^* 

Holies  took  off  his  coat. 

**  Captain  Ilullerj,  l*2th  Dragoons " 
(to  some  one  squalled  with  hook  and 
pencil  in  the  background  of  the  shop). 
**  Where  I  send  for  master  ?  " 

"  You  remember  my  name,  do 
you  ?  " 

**  I  say  master's  name  in  pra3*er  many 
time  since  he  give  me  push,*'  said 
Ghnlfim  Mohamcd,  showing  his  while 
teeth.  **Such  Ihing  not  happen  every 
day,  then  huw  1  forget  ?" 

There  was  something  cordial  about 
the  man.  Besides,  It  seemed  gro- 
tesquely chililish  to  be  angry  with  him. 
"With  his  brocade  scull-cnp,  loose  silk 
trousers,  and  varnished  shoes,  he  re- 
minded Holies  of  a  smart  mascuUne 
doll.  His  black  beard  and  the  shiny 
alpaca  coal,  which  he  lillod  without  a 
wrinkle,  addled  to  the  smug  brilliancy 
of  his  plump  pcreon.  Serious  indigna- 
tion was  impossible. 
'*  Well,  I    haven't    forgotten    your 


advice  about  Sir  John,  "What  is  the 
last  thing  he  won  ?  The  Khooshbuud 
WeUer  ?  " 

*'  Ah,  he  win  much,''  said  Ghulam, 
calling  his  raeasurcments  as  be  look 
Miem.  *'  Good  horse.  Hut  no  good  for 
master." 

**  I'll  bo  hanged  if  I  know  why.  If 
lie'd  win  for  another  man  he'd  win  for 
me,  I  take  it." 

*' Master  great  money-man,  no  want 
money."  There  was  someihing  pleas- 
antly cajoling  in  the  voice.  Tlien, 
cluingiug  the  conversation,  **  Captain 
Wybrow  die  cholei-a." 

''That  stable  did  uncommonly  well 
with  Sir  John.  Tou'ro  pretty  much  in 
the  secret,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Ghulam." 

'*  No  good  now,  that  stable,  since 
Captain  AVybrow  die.  Smash  up.  Sir 
John  sold  up-country.  Major  Sykes 
come  bad  grief.  Few  days  court  of 
inquiry.  By  and  by  court-martial. 
Then  he  go  Khooshbund  Jnil." 

'*■  And  pmy  how  ilo  you  come  to  know 
alUhis,  Mr.  Ghuliuu  ?" 

''  Many  things  come  Ghulam.  Same 
way  fleas  como  dog." 

"  Well,  I  wish  youM  lell  mc  honestly 
why  YOU  prevenled  my  buying  that 
horse,"  said  Holies,  putting  on  hla 
coal.  '•  Jt  can't  make  any  odds  to  you 
now.     I  have  a  curiosity  to  know." 

**  ifaBler  not  know  native  man.  I 
save  master  much  trouble." 

Holies  fel^  ft  gennine  desire  to  be 
angry.     But  the  anger  would  not  come. 

•*ThG  trouble  of  spending  ten  thou- 
sand rupees,  eli  ?  He's  won  that,  ia 
stakes." 

*'  Master  make  fun.  What  ten  thou- 
sand rupees  to  master?  He  marry 
comuiissioner'a  daughter,  not  slay  thla 
dam  counlry,  go  home  lo  big  house 
with  beautiful  mem  sahib.  By  and  by 
plenty  boys.  Member  Parliament.  All 
because  of  poor  Ghulam  Mohamed." 

To  (Ind  unexpectedly  that  one  has 
been  living  under  telescopic  observa- 
tion generally  provokes  a  tingling  rush 
nf  wralhful  blood.  But  the  good-will 
in  llie  nmti's  tone  wouM  have  disarmed 
a  dragon.     Holies  laughed. 

"Looking  mo  up,  Mr.  Ghulam,  eh  f 
Xot  much  lo  be  got  out  of  Ihat  job," 


"  Sir  John," 
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*»\Vliat  can  do  if  not  know?" 
saiil  Ghulniu  Mohamed  depreculiu^ly. 
**  Kin:[i  all  here,"  toucUiug  hia  fore- 
head. '*Theii  if  aaliib  come  borrow 
motley,  I  reaily.  All  sahib  in  service, 
I  know  what  he  do.'* 

'*TI»o  deuce  you  do  I  "  aniil  Ilolles, 
propping  Iiimself  against  the  counler. 
*'  RalUer  a  large  order  Uint,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Master  try,"  said  Ghiilnni,  smil- 
ing. 

Hol1cs*s  beUcf  in  Uie  man's  dishon- 
est}'  was  as  strong  as  ever.  But  it 
was  merely  formal.  He  felt  exactly 
Lhc  same  williogncss  to  be  amused  tm 
uu  old  customer  does  ou  taking  his  seal 
before  the  glass  in  a  lininlresser's  shop. 
The  expectant  tone  in  which  tlic  clinl- 
Icnge  was  uttered  aomebow  compotled 
ro|)ly.  He  tossed  down  the  first  uaiuc 
that  rose  to  his  lips.  Years  aClcr  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  a  card  is  sometimes 
forced. 

''Colonel  Aggctt." 

For  a  moment  Gbulam  was  silent. 
IIollcs  looked  at  him  and  saw  tlint  he 
was  making  some  sort  of  effort.  Uis 
eyes  seemed  concave,  as  if  his  intro- 
spection were  actually  visual.  The 
strained  h?ok  ptissed  as  he  began  to 
speak  —  to  read  nithcr  —  for  his  utter- 
ance had  the  glib  tlueticy  of  a  person 
before  nu  open  ledger. 

"  Aggett.  Horace  Smythe.  Firet 
regiment,  lOlh  X.I.  Then  A.D.O.  .Sir 
Charles  Weldon.  Play  poker.  Too 
well  play.  Go  back  regiment.  By 
and  by  much  debt.  Marry  four-anua 
woman,  shopkeeper  daughter,  Malaeiti. 
I50  pay  debt  one  time.  Transfer  loth 
N.l.  Clever  man,  all  language  speak, 
get  paymaster.  After  year,  two  year, 
money  wrong.  He  say,  *  My  wife  steal.' 
H*"*  wife  go  home  England  double  quick. 
No  one  speak  more  of  wife.  But  lose 
flppointn»cnt.  After  four  year  he  go 
home.  Say  for  get  divorce.  Xo  get. 
By  and  by  como  out  same  ship  Avitb 
^fovernor  sahib.  Carry  baba,  call  stew- 
ard when  Lady  Muitoun  want  I  So  he 
get  bazaar-mnsler  Khanumabad. 

"  Now  he  live  good  deid  on  cavalry 
officer  fresh  out.  Go  partner  racing. 
If  win,  get  big  share  for  trouble  he 
take  ;   if  lose,  poor  man,  mercy  have. 


Pay  950,  cuttings  800.  X  not  lend  one 
four-anua  bit.  Preserve-meat  tin  slink 
badly,  then  how  you  buy  ? 

*^  I  not  tell  every  gentleman,"  he 
went  on,  as  if  reading  HoUes's  thought. 
^"^  Every  geutlenian  not  go  under  paint- 
pot  for  Ghulam.  Keep  all  in  head 
same  like  ghee  in  pot.  Vou  want, 
then  ta-ko  off  top,  quick.  I^et  stay 
open,  all  spoil.  Now  I  shut  close  till 
muster  want  again.  This  time  tell,  for 
make  master  fun.  That  time  no  tell, 
for  save  master  trouble.  I  send  mas- 
ter's coat  good  time.  Master  keep 
kindness  upon  Ghulam." 

Holies  went  out,  perplexed.  Was 
this  a  second  warning  ?  He  and  Ag- 
gcit  Imd  been  partners  in  some  station 
racing,  and  were  now  thinking  of  try- 
ing their  luck  on  a  larger  scale  at  the 
coming  ^lalsein  meeting.  Indeed,  his 
own  present  business  iu  the  place  was 
connected  with  this  intention.  He 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  Inm  beyond 
the  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  made  acquaintance,  but  disregarded 
hints  came  back  to  his  memon'. 

As  to  Ghulanrs  conduct  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Sir  John,  ho  had  received  no  ex- 
planation whatever. 

"^  The  fact  is,"  he  said  at  last  to  him- 
self, after  threshing  out  pros  and  cona 
AviLh  a  vigoi'oua  apjilicatiou  of  common 
sense,  '*  Mr.  Gliuhtni  is  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  ho 
was  standing  in  with  AVybrow  and 
Sykc'S.  They  had  a  very  good  thing 
among  'cnj,  an<i  were  not  going  to  let 
me  cut  them  out  of  it  without  a  try. 
That  is  human  nature.  But  ho  isu-t  a 
bad  fellow,  and  is  rciidy  enough  to  do 
me  a  good  turn  on  the  cheap.  Queer 
lliing  1  should  have  mentioned  Aggelt. 
It's  a  shady  way  of  getting  information 
about  a  man.  All  the  same  Vl\  keep 
my  eyes  open," 

II  r. 

There  is  wild  confusion  on  the  little 
platform  of  the  Sidhwau  Road  Station 
as  the  train  moves  off.  The  sun  will 
not  be  up  for  another  leu  minutes,  and 
a  cold,  white  mist  lies  low  on  the  empty 
plain.  Mrs.  Bonnor  and  her  friends 
stand  beside  the  mundHS  nmliebris  dls- 
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gorged  from  tbo  cosy  carriage  thoy 
have  jnat  vncnletl,  like  a  grou|)  of  an- 
gels couluiiiplaLin^  cliuos.  Bu^s,  suu- 
Btindcs,  wrap3  of  all  sorts  aud  colors,  in 
bundles  or  loo.se,  a  couple  of  ayahs  bluo 
with  cold,  a  Persian  cat  mewing  vigor- 
ously from  her  basket,  a  parrot  swear- 
ing loudly  at  being  deprived  of  her 
uaLui-al  rest  —  all  tlicsc  form  an  inaig- 
uiticani  fraction  of  the  inipediuieula  Lo 
be  coUooteil,  carted,  and  transported 
lialf-a-ilozen  miles  before  normal  com- 
fort can  be  regained.  Sliuddering 
servants  higher  up  the  platform  are 
couiUing  portiutinteaus,  their  lieads 
tied  lift  ill  a  niaiiiit'r  suggestive  of  epi- 
deniic  looLhnciie.     IL  i*  very  cold. 

But  IJonnor  is  iu  alteudauce  to  wel- 
come his  wife  and  a  first  iustalmcut  of 
his  Christmas  guests,  ruddy  from  a 
sharp  ride,  and  russet-clad  like  a  genial 
October.  Holies,  who  has  got  out  of  a 
Bmoking-carriage,  Btamls  calm  as  ever 
behind  Mrs.  Bonnor,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  behind  ji  lady  at  her  8i<le 
whoBc  riding-habit  is  disguised  iu  a 
lung,  straight  ubter.  Mrs.  Bonnor, 
cold  as  she  is,  aud  liistrnoted  by  the 
innumerable  cares  of  lionpitality,  witli 
u  lU'in  conviction  that  her  (hess-basket 
has  not  been  taken  out  and  l)esetling 
doubts  as  lo  llie  arrangements  awaiting 
her  iiarly  in  camp,  has  still  time  to 
notice  a  certain  radiant  content  about 
Miss  Cave,  and  dctcrtuiues  on  the  spot 
that  DO  time  is  like  the  preseut. 

*^  JVotc,  my  dear,"  says  Bonnor,  willi 
the  air  of  an  order-evolving  deity,  **all 
3'ou  aud  Mrs.  Fenwick  and  Miss  Cowan 
have  to  do  is  to  yet  into  the  tonga  with 
one  biig  apiece.  All  these  things  will 
Come  on.  Miss  Cave  and  Holies  and 
I  will  canter  on  as  soon  as  you  are 
alarlcd,  and  you  will  Dnd  lea  ready 
wlien  you  come  in.  Kverylhing  per- 
fectly riglit.     CupiCal  camp." 

*'  I  will  vol  ait  behind  those  ponies 
with  a  native  driving,  Harry,"  says 
Mrb.  Bonnor  resolvedly.  '*  You  know 
yourself  that  Mumbo  jibs.  Aud 
Jumbo  will  He  down  in  the  lirst  bit  of 
sand  we  come  to.  It  isuH  that  I  care 
myself,  but  I  am  nuswerablo  for  Mrs. 
Fenwick.  You  must  drive  yourself. 
You    wonH    mind,    will    you,    Helen 


dear  ?  "  (lo  Miss  Cave).  "  It  is  really 
ft  case  of  necessity." 

Miss  Cave  indicates  with  a  smile  that 
she  is  not  to  be  considered. 

'■'■  But  Holies  doesn't  kuow  the  i-oad* 
my  dear." 

'*  Xonseuse,  They  can  follow  us, 
eanU  they?" 

"And  be  smothered  iu  dust,"  Bon- 
nor was  beginning,  when  lie  suddenly 
became  aware  that  his  wife  wa.<i  tho 
object  of  ucnte  pity  on  the  part  of  the 
two  ladies  who  were  to  be  her  compan- 
ions in  peril. 

''Oh,  it's- all  right,  Mrs.  Bonnor," 
said  Holies,  with  mantj  froid  that  did 
him  credit.  He  was  deei>]y  gralefui 
for  the  kindl}'  push  that  preclpitaled 
the  inevitiible  plunge.  And  yet  the 
"Oh,  'tis  sudden  I  "  of  poor  Clnudio 
would  have  expressed  his  immediate 
feeling.  **  The  country  looks  ridable 
enough.  Only  give  ns  a  point,  Bou- 
nor." 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Bonnor^ 
his  opposition  collapsing  with  an  un- 
natural suddenness  that  made  his  wife 
long  to  hoK  his  ears.  "  No  losing  youv 
way  as  long  as  you  keep  youi*  eye  ou 
thai  tree.  lL*s  the  only  tree  wilbiu 
twenty  miles,  so  you  ciin^t  make  a  mia- 
lakc.  When  you'ie  there  you'll  see 
the  tents,  or  the  temple  they're  build- 
ing over  the  village  close  by.  It's  all 
the  same  thing.  But  you  must  keep 
the  water  ou  your  right  for  three  or 
four  miles  before  you  turn  straight  to 
it,    Wo  slmll  be  in  before  you  are." 

**Xevor  saw  a  place  like  this  before, 
did  you.  Miss  Cave  V  "  said  Holies,  as 
they  jogged  along  twenty  minutes 
later,  in  the  intimacy  of  dual  solitude. 
"  Looms  like  a  sea.  all  that  stretch  of 
rushes,  doesn't  it?  " 

"Oh,  louk  at  those  birds!"  said 
Miss  Cave. 

From  the  foot  of  the  low  sand  wave 
they  had  just  topped,  the  wilderness  of 
reedy  marsh  began,  gapped  here  and 
there  by  plashy  pools  dotted  with  wild 
fowl.  Their  sudden  appearance  dis- 
turbed a  dock  of  demoiselle  cranes,  a 
thousand  or  so,  who  rose  clangoroua 
aud  wheeled  upwards  into  tho  blue  iu 
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Btaiely  gyration.  The  lower  nlr  buzzed 
wiLU  the  quick  belling  of  the  wiaga 
of  bcnl  nud  iiuilhud  thoii*  uprisal  hml 
alarmed.  As  fui*  as  you  coiiUl  see,  pale 
reeds  ami  wan  water  slteiched  cliil] 
and  cbeerloss  to  i\  misly  horizon. 

'*  Aultidiluvmu  »orL  of  a  plnco/*  said 
Holies,  at  Ji  loaa  fur  a  descriptive  epi- 
thet. **Xo  goini;  wrong  about  duck- 
shooting  here,  nt  auy  n»te.  You  don't 
do  anything  iu  that  way  youi'sclf,  do 
you,  Misb  Cave  ?" 

**  1  don't  see  exactly  why  I  shouldn't. 
Hut  I  dou't.^' 

"Theory  is  that  we  slay  and  you 
cook.  A  cooking-nian  is  rather  a  de- 
graded crcaluru.     So '* 

*'  Diana  shot,  things,"  said  Sliss 
Cave. 

*' Just  to  keep  her  hand  in  for  man. 
Like  Mrs.  D'Everard.'' 

**She  does  everything  bo  very  well. 
That  jusiilies  lier  shooting,  if  it  needs 
justilieation.  The  governor  says  she 
rides  much  better  than  any  one  on  Ills 
staff." 

**She  doeau't  ride  belter  tliuii  you, 
Miss  Cave." 

*'I  um  fond  of  hoi-ses,  and  they  are 
very  nice  to  nic,  dear  things  !  "  said 
the  gal,  laughing  and  patting  the  neck 
of  Iier  mount. 

"  Hardly  worth  your  atleution,  iliss 
Cave,"  siiid  Holies,  looking  at  the  es- 
liiunblo  but  I'a-^gcd  ohi  vvaler-of-all- 
work  that  had  been  sent  for  her. 

*'  Poor  old  thing  !  For  a  inomontj 
perhaps,  it  gives  him  the  illusion  of 
3'outh  and  beauty.  I^ut  Australians 
are  not  so  companionable  as  Arabs, 
certainly." 

**  Set  'em  to  mind  the  babies  where 
they're  at  home,  they  say.  A  good 
Arab  always  looks  as  it  Iie'd  go  to 
sleep  in  your  lap,  like  a  cat." 

Miss  Cave  laughed  and  seltlcd  hei"- 
self  a  Utile  lowt-r  in  her  saddle,  as  if 
enjoying  the  prospect  of  a  chat  on  a 
favorite  subject. 

"Yes,  1  think  they  arc  something 
like  thai.  Since  I  saw  you  last,  Cap- 
tain Holies,  my  standard  of  horses  has 
gone  up.  I  have  had  a  ride  —  just  one 
—  ou  an  ideal  Ai-ab.  I  was  at  Khoosh- 
bund  in  the  raius,  aud  poor  Cnplain 


Wybrow  let  me  give  Sir  John  his  gal- 
lop." 

"Sir  John!"  said  Holies,  with  a 
twinge  of  sharp  regret.  "Ah  I  Pulled 
n  good  bit,  1  suppose.  A  hoi'se  in 
training  isn*t  generally  exactly  pleasant 
lo  ride." 

"Oh,  this  exquisite  creaturc^s  tem- 
per put  him  far  abovu  all  that.  Cap- 
tain Wybrow  said  1  nnist  feel  hini  go, 
aud  let  out  the  hoi'se  he  was  riding^ 
beside  me.  I  declare  the  darling  asked 
my  leave  before  he  even  quickened  his 
stride.  And  Ibcu,  when  we  were  sUp- 
l)ing  awaj'  in  front  ever  ao  easily,  and  I 
saw  the  other  horse^s  head  dropping 
baek  past  our  girths  (he  was  doing  his 
hiU*ir  best,  poor  thing,  I  could  sue  it  in 
his  eyes),  Sir  Joliu  gave  a  little,  little 
laugh,  just  between  him  and  nic,  and 
let  lue  rein  him  up  like  a  kitten." 

"  Never  heard  of  a  horse  laughing 
before,  Miss  Cave." 

"He  did,"  said  Miss  Cave.  **1  am 
a  thou<;hi-t'eadcr  and  know.  And  lie 
knew  ivhat  I  thought  about  htm  too  ; 
and  when  I  stood  beside  him  afterwards 
be  laid  his  dear,  soft  nose  against  my 
cheek.  I  should  like  tu  have  given  the 
icholc  of  my  allowance  for  the  rest  of 
my  life,  and  kept  liim  for  my  irn/own. 
IJut  there  was  Major  .Sykes  lo  be  con- 
sulted loi),"  she  ended,  laugldng. 

"  Poor  Wybrow  I  "  said  Holies,  with 
A  touch  of  synipalb)'  loo  genuine  lo  he 
choked  by  jealousy.  "  He  knew  you 
would  have  liked  the  horse,  and  he 
couklut  give  liim  lo  yon." 

"Oh,  you  don't  know,  perhaps.  He 
was  my  poor  molhcr's  slep-brolhor. 
Peo[de  doi^t  make  presents  of  llial  sort 
to  their  nieces.  And  I  was  only  laugh- 
ing, of  course.  Still  I  did  feel  a  pang 
when  1  heard  Major  Sykes  had  sold  Sir 
John  to  some  racing  man  in  the  Xorlh- 
west.  1  shall  always  remember  liim. 
Have  people  equine  atKiiities,  1  won- 
der?" 

Perhaps  a  soflness  in  the  girPs  eyes 
gave  Holies  encouragement.  lie  uerve<l 
himself  for  111 e  plunge. 

"1  wish  you  tccre  a  thought-reader. 
Miss  Cave." 

"  Why  ?  "  she  said,  her  face  averted. 

"  Because  I'm  awfully  bad  at  speak- 
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ing.  And  if  you  could  tell  wlmt  I 
think  about  you  —  \V&  ever  since  the 
tirst,  day  1  snw  you  on  bonrd  tlio  Mikq- 
noVm-^ per hapit  you  would  come  to 
think  you  could  care  for  ine.  Couldn't 
you  —  tty  f  " 

She  grew  mther  pale. 

*^I  could  try.  But  if  I  didnH  suc- 
ceed 7  •* 

"  You  would  tell  me,"  said  HoUea,  a 
Utile  rebuffed  nt  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  possibility. 

"Do  you  ft'cl  quite  sure  I  should? 
You  know  you  are  vcr}'  rich.  Many 
people  might  say " 

"I  don't  think  about  it  at  alt/'  snid 
Holies.  The  plunge  bud  taken  his 
brealli  away,  but  lie  was  already  be- 
ginning to  feel  strangely  at  lionic  in 
his  new  element.  **  If  3'ou'n  only 
promise  to  try  —  if  loving  you  will  do 
it,  Helen " 

*'  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  get  a 
very  pleasant  Christmas  under  faise 
colors/'  she  snid,  IniigUing  low  wilhoui 
fear  of  being  misumlemtood.  *'  I  OHfjfu 
to  go  home  again,  I  think.     But  ■'' 

"That  is  awfully  good  of  you,"  said 
Holies,  seizing  on  the  *' but "  as  a 
pledge.     "  May  1  tell  the  Bonnoi*s  ?" 

"That we  arc  not  engaged  ?  That  is 
all  you  may  tell  them." 

'"Thai,  is  some/Amy.  I  want  the 
right  of  monopolizing  j'ou  —  a  little, 
you  know," 

"I  like  you  very  much,"  slic  said, 
with  an  honest  blusJi,  ^' only  1  don'L 
quite  know  how  mucii.  I  woiiH  say  it 
won't  be  pleasant  to  me  to  be  with  you. 
Only " 

"Only  what?" 

"  Only  "  (trying  to  be  very  malLer-of- 

facl)  "you  are  not  to — ask  —  for 

You  are  to  bo  just  what  you  are  now, 
till —if ^' 

"All  right,"  said  Holies.  Ho  was 
quite  master  of  tlie  situation  now.  '*  I 
promise.     Only " 

"Only  what?"  said  Misa  Cave,  per- 
ceiving she  was  parodied. 

"Only,  if  I  am  !»ot  to  ask,  how  am  I 
to  know  7  You  will  have  to  tell  me 
AVherc  on  earth  are  wc  ?  " 

There  was  the  tree  within  a  mile,  but 
cut  oft  by  an  arm  o£  the  marsh.     It 


curved  back  on  the  left,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  back. 
They  liad  got  into  a  deep  loop.  Holies 
was  apologetic. 

"  You  did  not  reckon  upon  monopo- 
lizing nic  quite  so  soon,"  said  Mias 
Cnve.  "  Never  mind.  I  like  a  long 
ride,  and  all  iliese  birds  ami  things  are 
delightful.  Hut  now  you  must  please 
forget  all  wo  have  been  talking  about. 
See  wlmt  it  has  brought  us  to  al- 
ready !  " 

After  that  it  was  all  very  amusing. 
Miss  ('uvc  iuaisLed  upon  Iheir  nuikiug 
a  short  cut  to  the  point  at  xvliiijii  they 
had  turned.  So,  of  course^  they  got 
into  the  tail  of  a  tank  and  tloundered 
about  for  half  an  hour,  putting  up 
st^ores  of  snipe  and  jusL  escaping  the 
charge  of  a  herd  of  Imlf-wild  buffa- 
loes. Then  she  solemnly  abdicated,  and 
invGRtod  her  escort  with  tlie  sole  rc- 
sponsibilily  of  their  procuedings.  Alto- 
gether it  was  p.iMt  eleven  before  Ihcy 
reached  the  tree.  Miss  Cave  had,  ap- 
parently, eujoyeil  the  whole  thing  with 
the  insouciance  of  a  baby  in  a  dnisy- 
fit'ld,  and  Holies  was  obliged  to  follow 
suit.  Everything  serious  was  under 
a  ban.  They  cantered  gaily  up  a  little 
slope,  and  found  themselves  in  the 
slindow  of  the  gieat  banyan. 

For  eighty  feet  it  towered  aloft, 
myriads  of  thick,  glossy  leaves  embow- 
ering the  vast  cavity  round  the  welded 
trunk.  The  solitude  was  complete  ; 
the  cattle  that  by  night  herded  under 
thu  ^M-cen  roof  were  away  at  feed  ;  even 
the  tiny  shrinfl  LhaL  stood  half  embed- 
ded ill  the  columnar  driiiii)ers  was  de- 
serted by  its  voLfiry,  XuLlnng  broke 
the  noonlido  stillness  but  Ihe  twilter 
and  rustle  of  binls,  too  high  in  the 
dense  leafage  to  notice  tlie  newcomers. 
After  the  burning  glare  outside  it  was 
like  entering  a  uhurch  — still,  cool,  and 
dark. 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  raomcnl. 
Theu  Holies  said,  almost  in  a  whis- 
per :  — 

*•  I'm  afniid  you've  been  feeling  the 
sun.  AVould  you  like  to  stay  hero 
while  I  go  and  bring  the  tonga  for  you, 
and  an  umbrello  ?  It  isn't  a  couple  of 
miles." 
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"  Xo,  thnnks.  It  is  lovely  here,  nntl 
I  sbouKl  like  lo  slay  forever.  IIow  the 
tents  are  lifted  liy  the  mirage  !  And 
llie  temple  seems  hung-  in  Lhc  hluo 
above  them.  liuL  we  elmll  he  in  in  leu 
nnnutcs.  Would  you  nnnd  taking  up 
luy  giilhaUllle?" 

'*You  weren't  frightened  when  we 
got  lost  ?  "  asked  IlolU'a  in  the  same 
low  lone,  busying  biiuaclf  with  the 
bnckles.  **  I  wa^  awfully  nervous  about 
you.     You  didiiH  tnind  ?    Ueally  ?  '* 

She  was  rniher  tired.  It  was  an  agi- 
tating experience,  and  she  liad  not  l«t 
him  see  tliat  she  felt  it  more  than  he 
<litl.  He  was  verj*  close  to  Irt,  and 
they  were  quilo  alone.  She  felt  a 
strange  shyness  Ihnt  was  new  to  her. 
AVords  would  noLeonie. 

lie  looked  up  and  saw  the  sweet  eyes 
full  of  tears. 

"  Dear,  could  you  tell  me,  yjow  f  " 

She  let  her  head  droop  a  little  towards 
liis. 

The  Iii*3t  Uiing  Holies  saw  when  he 
got  into  his  tent  was  a  k-itcr  marked 
*'  Immcdiaie."  He  opened  it  without 
«uy  particuhu*  interest.  Tlicu  he  saw 
it  was  from  Colonel  Aggelt. 

"  01«?«g'H  Hotel.  MHlBein,  Dec.  22. 

"  My  dear  HoIIgb,  —  If  you  care 
jthout  getting  the  best  horse  iu  India, 
bar  none,  for  half  his  value,  now  is  the 
lime.  On  gKlting  hack  here  after  see- 
ing you,  I  fuuiu!  that  Melliyh  luul  ar- 
rived from  Agru,  via  Jelianpoor.  Poor 
devil  I  lie  is  dyin;^  of  liver,  ami  bis  one 
clumee  is  to  be  off  by  the  mall  of  the 
26th.  Perbaps  you  donH  know  that  be 
is  Ifie  owner  of  Sir  .John.  Riddoll,  who 
iKinglit  him  fmm  Sykes,  was  one  of  the 
_Nynee  Tal  vicliiiis.  lie  brouglit  Ibe 
horse  down  with  him  to  Jehaiipoor, 
with  a  notion  (bat  Creyke  would  jump 
at  him.  Crcykc  being  after  dacoits, 
Heaven  knows  wbere,  lie  linds  himself 
iu  a  hole.  He  will  take  Rs.  4,000.  If 
you  could  get  into  Jebanpoor  on  the 
24tb,  a  wire  from  you  to  (Jreyleigli^s 
would  sotUe  the  matter.  The  horse  is 
now  with  Fawcelt,  R..\.,  who,  on  get- 
tincr  A  telegram  from  Meliiah,  would 
hand  hnn  over  to  you  at  once. 

*^From  all  I  hear,  I  should  be  iu- 


clincd  to  bclicvo  that  no  one  has  na 
idea  yet  of  what  Sir  John  cau  do. 
**  Ever  yours, 

•'  H.  S.  Agoett." 

"  Providence  I  "  said  Holies.  *'  Prov- 
idence, Providence  I  Jf  that  dear  little 
3ouI  hadn't  caved  in,  it  would  have 
looked  hke  a  bribe.  The  deuce  is  in  it 
if  I  baven't  a  right  lo  give  her  the 
liorse  now  *  for  her  very  own,'  the  dar- 
ling." He  took  a  train-card  out  of  his 
pocket-book.  "  Xiglit  mail  stops  at 
Chalisgam  at  5  A.M.  It  caift  be  moro 
than  tiiirty  miles  across  country.  Je- 
Imnpoor,  t>.30.  Settle  the  whole  thing 
and  bring  him  down  to  Sidliwau  by 
the  evening  train.  Wbnt  is  it?  Six- 
thirty.  We  should  be  iti  here  by  mid- 
night, and  she  would  Jind  him  ready 
for  her  on  Chrisimaa  morning  —  Santa 
Claus,  and  tlint  sort  of  thiJig." 

His  ihouglils  went  back  to  the  morn- 

^' What  a  pitiable  funk  I  was  in  1 
Fancy  my  being  afraid  of  Ileleu, 
Helen,  Helen  I  Did  I  u^c  to  call  her 
Miss  Cave  ?  Former  stale  of  being, 
all  llinl.  Sandy  desert,  life  was  !  *A 
green  isle  in  llie  sea,  love,  a  fountain, 
and  a  shrine  I  '  AVho  says  Ibat  ? 
Fancy  getting  a  new  start  alongside  of 
a  sinless  creature  like  Ihat,  who  be- 
lieves in  you,  bless  h<*r  silly  liltle  soul  I 
I  wonder  if  Ghulam  Molmmed  hns  the 
gift  of  prophecy  as  wcdl  as  pdvate  iu- 
quiiy.     What  was   it?     Lots  of   boys 

Xo,   my  imagiuation  won't  ruu 

to  boys.  I  could  fancy  her  with  one 
little  girl.  We'll  take  Sir  John  home 
wiLli  us,  banged  if  we  won't,  and  drive 
bis  grfal-grandcbiidren.  England  \vill 
be  a  bit  of  change  for  liim." 

Tlie  word  gave  his  thoughts  a  new 
dircr-tion. 

**  Change  I  He's  had  a  fail-  lot  of  It 
iu  the  last  nine  months  !  What  the 
devil  did  that  fellow  menu,  I  won- 
der? Temper  seems  all  right,  by  all 
accounts.  Til  riile  him  myself  through 
the  bazaars  at  Jcbniipoor,  show  him  an 
elephant,  if  there's  one  in  the  place, 
and  get  a  notion  of  his  manners  all 
round  before  I  put  Hm-  on  him.  I 
wish  rd   lakeu  that  blessed   tailoring 
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clinp  by  the  Ibront  and  tlirottletl  ii  oat 
of  Iiini,  whatever  it  was.  i3ut  lie  was 
80  beaytly  civil.  AU  (UnL  about  bai-salt 
was  rot.  Boiiuor  will  own  up  now. 
Here  he  cuiuea  I  llillo,  Boiinor ! 
Happy?  I  should  jusL  think  1  was  I 
Look  here,  old  man,  I  must  gel  uver  to 
Chalisgam  lo-uii;hl,  souitihow." 

IV. 

XoTHiNQ  shows  the  impnticucc  of 
uuiforniity  in  Ihc  Auglo-Saxuii  cluiiac- 
ler  more  llian  Iho  tliversit)*  of  motU^s  in 
wJiidi  Christmas  day  is  obsuned  in 
diffureiit  Christmas  camps,  lloi'c  it  is 
Sunday  pure  and  Kimple,  j)^/5  the  tradi- 
tional viiuid.-^.  Tliure  il  ia  only  plum 
pudding  and  mince  pie  that  distinguish 
il  from  any  other  hoUday.  At  the  Dou- 
nors*  a  compromine  l»ad  been  struck. 
There  was  good  6ni|)e  ground  within 
three  miles,  liy  favor  of  special  in- 
dulgence issued  hy  Mrs.  Bonuor,  who 
I'epresented  orthodox  pi-acticc,  the  men 
were  allowed  to  have  a  bit  of  shooting 
iu  the  morning,  while  the  ladies  looked 
ou  as  long  as  they  could,  and  then  rode 
home,  put  on  their  Sunday  bonnets, 
and  were  rejuly  for  service  at  eleven 
»h;iri>,  by  which  lime  the  shooters 
wniild  be  back.  Breakfast  after  churcli, 
then /r/^tfs  ce  que  voudras  till  afternoon 
lea  and  Biuiminton  brought  everybody 
lofxether  agiiin. 

Tliis  arrangement  implied  au  earl^' 
Btart,  80  early,  indeed,  that  when  Miss 
Cave  came  out  iu  iier  little  pale  grey 
district  riding-habit,  with  a  while  liel- 
uict  swinging  ou  her  arm,  and  looked 
rouud  in  expccttttion  of  conf routing 
rather  a  crowd  of  early  tea-ers,  she 
found  nobody,  not  even  the  ci-und>s 
that  had  fallen  from  their  tables.  All 
traces  of  earlier  occupation  had  been 
removed,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  shadow  of  the  great  diuing-teut 
hut  a  couple  of  basket  chairs  and  u  tiny 
lea-tnble  set  out  for  two,  upon  whieli 
lay  a  note  which  seemed  to  cause  Aliss 
Cave  inllnitcly  more  confusion  Ihnn  its 
diminutive  size  would  have  led  you  to 
suppose. 

She  looked  towards  her  own  quarters 
in  the  ladies*  wing  of  the  great  encamp- 
meut,  but  gave  up  the  idea  of  retreat 


in  that  direction.  Then  she  glanced 
into  Ihe  vast  vacuily  of  the  big  teat, 
under  the  door  awning  of  whicli  stie 
was  stantling.  Xo  ;  a  morning  greeting 
iu  there  would  he  even  more  embar- 
mssing  than  outside.  So  she  put  ou 
her  helmet  by  way  of  diaguising  her 
sweet,  rosy  color,  aud  stood  her  gronuct 
as  composedly  as  she  might. 

**MeiTy  Christmas  !  "  said  Holies, 
coming  up  quite  unembarrassed. 
'*  Whnt,  you  won't  wish  me  one  I  "  as 
she  seemed  to  have  foi*gotlen  U>  speak. 

**  Oh,  I  wished  you  that  ijuitu  early,*' 
she  said  at  Inst,  regaining  a  lililc  baud 
that  perhaps  felt  ralhur  crumpled, 
''  You  did  not  get  iu  till  after  midnight. 
lint  I  heard  you  ride  in,"  blushing  and 
smiling  with  a  shy,  delicious  sense  of 
his  pleasure  at  the  confession. 

"  Vou  ought  to  have  been  asleep  for 
hours,  miss,*'  says  Holies  severely. 
*'  You  did  go  to  sleep  theu,  I  hope." 

*'•  Directly.  That  minute.  I  just 
said, 'Thank  God  for  bringing*  —  for 
bringing  you  back  safe,  you  know,  and 
tlieii  I  was  asleep.  Mi-s.  Bonnor  said 
you  would  be  so  tired  with  your  myste- 
rious journey  that  you  wouldn't  be  up 
till  quite  late.  Stie  didn't  tell  me  sho 
meant  to  go  out  as  early  as  this  witli 
everybody  "  (looking  up  with  another 
blush);  ^'aiid  theu  when  I  came  out 
all  I  found  was  a  uote  to  say  /  was  to 
lake  care  of  you." 

"  Bless  her  !  "  says  Holies.  "  ThetB 
is  a  mounted  policeman  to  take  us  on 
to  where  they  have  all  gone.  Where 
did  you  go  yesterday  ?  " 

**Oh,  nowhere.  Only  just  in  the 
evciung,  before  everyhoily  came  in,  I 
walked  wilh  iier  to  the  lop  of  tlie  little 
hill  where  they  are  building  the  temple, 
and  saw  the  sun  set  over  the  marsh* 
It  looked,  oh,  so  melancholy,  as  if 
everything  one  cared  for  was  sinking 
into  that  dreadful  waste,  and  nothing 
but  desolation  was  left.  Aud  then  the 
mist  grew  and  grew  like  a  white  pall. 
And  you  were  away,  and  I  was  — 
frightened.  It  was  so  silly.  I  am  not 
likii  that  generally,  you  know,"  apolo- 
getically. '*But  I  teas  so  glad  to  hear 
you  come  in.*' 

"Child,  child r*    says  Holies    coo- 
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tritely.  "To  think  yon  should  pain 
yourself  like  thnt  about  n  brute  like 
lue  !     I'm  not  wortii  it,  dear." 

**  You  are  worth  everylliiug,  cvery- 
lliing,  everi/thing  to  mc^"  sUu  says  in 
llie  lowest  of  possible  whiapers.  Then 
she  oflfcra  him  in  pantnuiirne  another 
cup  of  lea,  her  voice  not  being  quite  up 
to  the  uttemnco  of  the  impoiiant  ques- 
tion. 

"No,  thanks.  And  now  we'll  slart. 
Bring  the  horses "  (to  ilitj  servants). 
"  We  Imve  another  mount  for  you 
to-day,  Helen." 

The  two  stand  together  under  the 
awning.  He  lays  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  she  lets  herself  sway 
half  an  inch  towards  him,  i?niiiin<;. 
What  is  it  to  her  what  she  rides,  if  she 
rides  with  hira  ?  Tiien  the  hoi-ses 
conic  round. 

She  looks  at  the  grey  with  the  side- 
saddle with  half -careless  interest. 
Then  a  look  comes  over  her  fnee  that 
has  never  been  there  before,  aud  she 
raises  her  eyes  to  ids.  It  is  miracu- 
lous ;  but  all  miracles  pale  before  (he 
great  miracle  of  tlie  love  that  has  come 
into  Iier  heart.  She  lets  hcj*self  he 
put  up  without  a  word. 

Sir  John  moves  off  buoyant,  plny- 
ing  lightly  with  Iiis  bit,  and  stepping 
delicately  with  the  self-con sciouanesa 
inherited  from  a  hundred  admired  pro- 
genitors. The  girl  in  Lhe  saddle  feels 
it  a  duty  to  make  her  pride  match  his. 
She  sits  slim,  poised,  erect,  borne  by 
the  clastic  force  beneath  her  like  a  sea- 
l>ird  on  a  dancing  wave,  exulting  all 
through  in  the  doubled  loveliness  that 
w  his.  "Life  piled  on  life''  could 
never  pro<luce  a  moment  to  cast  that 
into  eclipse. 

The  guide  in  front  strikes  into  a  can- 
ter as  they  turn  down  the  little  village 
street.  In  front  is  a  cart  drawn  hy  a 
couple  of  oxen,  toiling  up  the  ascent 
with  a  load  of  spars  —  scaffolding  for 
the  upper  courses  of  the  spire.  One 
end  of  the  longest  of  all  is  hctwoen  tiie 
heads  of  the  cattle,  the  other  projects 
high  aloft,  some  twenty  feet  Iwyond 
the  tail  of  the  cart. 

There  is  space  to  pass.  The  out- 
rider canters  by  without  drawing  rein. 


Holies  f.ills  a  little  behind  to  give  his 
companion  plent)'  of  room. 

It  w.-ts  one  of  thoau  things  against 
which  no  forethought  can  guard.  A 
few  wild  hog  haunt  the  bonlers  of  the 
niamh.  They  were  on  the  move,  dis- 
turbed hy  the  shooting.  A  wihl  boar, 
once  out  of  las  country,  will  go  any- 
where. A  grey  ohl  tusker  comes  lum- 
bering in  his  heavy  gallop  over  tlic  hill, 
pnHt  t)ie  tenqdo  and  its  busy  workmen, 
right  acroi^s  the  street  the  cart  is  ascend- 
ing. The  slow  bullocks  hurl  themselves 
on  one  side,  active  for  the  moment  aa 
slags  in  the  extremity  of  their  panic. 
The  spar  is  whirled  round  like  the 
spoke  of  a  capstan  when  a  calde  parts. 

Miss  Cave  ha<I  glanced  back  with  a 
smile  to  Acknowledge  her  lover's  care 
for  her.  There  was  a  horrible  crash. 
The  horse  cnntei's  on  alone,  hardly 
scared. 

In  live  minutes  nil  was  over:  "8e8 
dix-huit  ans,  h^las  I  et  son  doux  rfive," 


"Comb  out  of  this  beastly  place 
somewhere,  can't  you  ?  I  want  to 
speak  to  you,"  said  Holies  three  weeks 
latur,  cutting  short  Ghuhim  Mohanied^s 
respectful  demonstrations  of  welcome 
with  unrestralnable  irritation. 

"Master  como  in  Circus,"  said  Ghu- 
1am,  eager  in  compliance.  "Circus 
close  by.  No  man  tliere  this  time.  I 
lake  where  wind  not  come.  This  wind 
bad  for  niaster.^^ 

An  arid  north-easter  was  sweeping 
angry  dust  along  the  streets  of  Malsein, 
cunlling  the  very  blood  of  the  half- 
naked  coolies  who  cowered  behind  the 
angles  of  the  houses,  seeking  shelter 
from  the  numbing  cold.  The  liard 
glare  of  the  sun  did  not  wanu  ;  it  only 
sent  chill  shivers  over  the  shrinking 
skin.  As  Ihey  left  the  shop  Holies 
shuddered.  The  wiiul  seemed  to  blow 
through  him.  He  had  not  been  ill ;  ho 
luid  not  broken  down.  Oidy  the  de- 
light in  existence  that  bids  defiance  to 
externals  was  dead. 

They  turned  down  a  passnge  and 
came  out  between  two  piles  of  stately 
buildings  —  segments  of  a  circle  cn- 
closlDg  a    pulilic  gai*den.     It. was  ar- 
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coded,  nud  offered  a  choice  of  shelter. 
Ou!y  11  stray  native  clerk  hurried  along 
here  and  there,  ur  a  couple  of  coolies 
struggled  with  a  bale  at  Uie  entrance  of 
one  of  tlie  warehouses  which  formed 
the  grouud  floor  of  the  palatial  offices 
overhead.  Commercial  Malsein  was  at 
its  desk. 

"When  the  two  Imd  reached  a  quarter 
Bcrecned  from  the  active  malignity  of 
the  wiiiil,  Ghuhim  Mohanied  turned  to 
his  coni]>aruon  with  the  soothing  tone  a 
uurse  uses  lo  a  sick  child  :  — 

**  Master  go  home  in  same  ship  he 
come.  AVheu  not  see  lighthouse  all 
this  ten  months  sjimc  like  drt\ini.^' 

"  Dream  !  "  said  Holies,  with  a  sharp, 
barkiug  laugh.  Then,  imperiously,  *'  I 
want  to  know  how  you  knew  that  hoi'sc 
was  going  to  dni^  me  iuto  liell.'^ 

^*  Master  say  'Tell,'  then  1  teil.  But 
master  uo  believe.  Sahib  Logue  all 
one  like.  AV'hat  baud  touchy  that  be- 
lieve. 

^*  I  born  Adou.  Fatlicr  Borah  iu 
camp.  I  know  Arab  lauguuge  all  same 
Arab.  Oue  month  before  I  see  master 
I  go  AdtfU.  There  I  hear  Arab  man 
talk,  tell  story.  He  Riad  man,  long 
way  Up  country.  People  there  not 
civilize  —  blootly  people.  What  he 
tell  ?  This  way.  One  sheikh  of  tribe 
thai  live  in  tent  iu  desert,  poor-man 
tribe,  have  mm-e,  good  marc,  caate  Al. 
By  and  by  colt.  Cult  so  good  all  man 
call  on  name  of  Prophet  when  see  Itini. 
King  hear,  send  for  sheikh,  much 
money  give  for  colt.  '  Xo,'  he  say  ; 
*I  not  give.'  King  say,  'Your  father 
not  pay  my  tax.*  Take  colt.  Poor 
man  helpless,  go  away.  After  one 
month  steal  colt  back.  King  send  sol- 
dier, catch,  put  ou  slick.  Three  da^'s 
be  live.'* 

"Put  on  stick  7" 

'^  Slick  through  body,  Btick  fix  in 
ground.  All  time  he  live,  he  curse. 
Master  not  know  ^Vrab  hiuguagc.  En- 
glishman swear  —  nothing.  Native  In- 
dian swear  —  nothing.  Arab  flrsl-class 
language  for  swear.  And  this  man 
curse  better  than  other  Arab,  because 
he  good  man,  religious  man,  know 
Kuran  all  same  Moolah.  Body  rot ; 
eyes  drop  same  like  fat  in  suu.    Still  he 


curse.  Tongue  black,  hang  out  of 
mouth.  Man  no  hear,  but  tongue 
move  till  he  die.  He  curse  still.  He 
say  that  horse  carry  curse.  Where  he 
go,  thai  go,  Wbat  man  get  that  horse, 
he  ruiii^  die,  go  to  hell.  Thun  he  die. 
Little  time,  king's  britiher  poison  king^ 
get  horse.  By  ami  by  mad  Arab  n)an 
kill  him  in  maajld.  All  people  much 
fnghlcn.  Then  wicked  man  he  say,  *  I 
Lake  horse,  go  Malseiu,  sell  Funnghi 
Kafir.'  Then  that  Arab  tliat  tell  story 
laugh  ;  all  laugh  plenty.  Then  I  come 
iu  ship  with  master.  When  I  go  sUble, 
1  hear  Abdool  llizak  talk  witli  Arab 
man,  and  1  kuow  same  hoi'sc.  So  1  say 
master,  '  No  buy.'  " 

He  stopped.  Holies  knew  of  the  In- 
justice of  what  I»e  was  going  to  say,  but 
the  imimtence  of  his  auger  drove  hitu 
to  speech. 

'*  And  why  iu  the  name  of  Satan 
coulduH  you  tell  me  ?  AV'hy  didn'l  you 
tell  Wyhrow  ?  " 

"  Master  laugh  if  I  tell.  Wyhrow 
Sahib  he  say, 'Ghulam  Mohamed,  you 
dam  fool.'  How  1  know  master  uol 
change  mind  if  Wybrow  Sahib  no  buy  ? 
1  IcuJ  him  eight  hundi*ed  rupees  for 
biiy/^ 

Holies  did  not  speak.  The  man  wcul 
on  :  — 

**  Wybrow  Sahib  die  cholera.  Sykes 
Sahib  soon  make  carpet  in  Khooshbuud 
Juil.  Kiddell  Sahib  under  hill  iuNynce 
Tal.  Mclliah  Sahib  bury  in  sea  off 
Pcrim.  Master  go  home  alive.  Stck 
now,  well  by  and  by.  Master  give 
leave,  I  say  wise  word  of  Persian 
poet  :  — 

Little  bit  peach  flower  blow  on  wind  over 

garden  wall  to  me. 
I    go  in   peach-tree   garden,    then   I  pick 
ilower  how  many  1  please. 

*'  So  beautiful  Missy  Sahib  come 
Malsein,  all  same  one  Htlle  bit  flower. 
Master  he  go  England,  then " 

Holies  laughed  out.  A  couple  of  na- 
tives passing  looked  ivund  sharply.  It 
was  like  the  cry  of  a  tortured  animal. 

*'Weli,  good-bye,  Mr.  Ghulam,"  he 
said,  pulling  out  his  hand.  "  Vou  did 
all  you  could,  and  I'm  very  much 
obliytnl  lo  you." 

^^  JouK  Kent. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
Tira  COMTE  DE  PARIS. 

"  MAiNTEViOfT  quo  Tcafant  est  fait, 
ii  faul :  l**laclier  de  la  faire  vivre  long- 
leiiips  ;  2°  t^Ucr  de  lu  fuirc  ri5guur  uu 
jour.  J\v  tmvnillemi  de  mou  raicux." 
These  are  tlie  words  iu  which,  August 
4th,  1838,  the  Duke  d'Orkians  an- 
nounced to  his  sister  the  hirth  of 
the  Comic  de  l*uri^,  his  firstborn. 
The  Youug  duke,  stroii;^'  and  vii^iirous 
though  he  was,  had  uol  much  time  for 
the  work  he  wished  to  aceoinpli^ih  ;  lie 
died  before  his  child  was  four  years 
oM,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  with  him 
died  all  hope  of  that  child's  ever  reign- 
ing. 

Ou  the  morning  of  Februni^  24th, 
1848,  there  was  keen  anxiety  in  the 
Palais  Bourbou,  for  the  streets  around 
were  thronged  sviili  an  angry  erowd, 
and,  allhough  the  dc^putes  hnd  the  best 
will  iu  the  world  to  earn  cheap  popu- 
larity by  yielding  whatever  the  popu- 
lace desired,  [>eLitious  can  hurdiy  be 
granted  before  they  are  presenlod. 
Louis  Philippe  liad  abdicated  ;  there- 
fore, whatever  sluuloiv  of  authority 
remained  was  in  the  hands  of  those 
deputes.  They  were  houesLly  bent 
upou  devising  some  means  of  putting 
au  eud  to  the  crisis,  but  it  is  not  easy 
lu  sulvc  political  problems  when  a 
shrickiug  crowd  is  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, and  the  sharp,  whizzing  sound 
of  shots  is  ringing  through  the  air  ; 
little  wonder  the  ddpul($s,  in  de8])air, 
fell  to  niutu:il  lecrimination  ;  and,  in 
turn,  attacked  with  equal  violence  the 
kiug,  the  people,  and  each  other. 
Speech  after  speech  wiis  made,  hut  no 
one  lislcued  ;  the  time  for  words  was 
pnat. 

Just  when  the  cxcitomenl  was  at  its 
height,  a  lady  and  two  children  ap- 
peared at  the  door  —  a  piteous  little 
group  iu  Irulh.  The  lady  wore  a  wid- 
ow's long  black  robe,  and  was  white 
and  Irembliug ;  her  face  was  tenr- 
Btaincd,  and  her  fi-amo  shook  from 
time  to  time  with  a  cotivulsivo  sob. 
The  elder  of  the  children,  a  boy  of  ten, 
clutched  his  mother^s  hand  with  pas- 
sionate energy,  and  scanned  the  faces 
of  Ihose  arouud  him   with  a  depth  of 


sorrowful  anxiety  in  his  great  dark 
eyes  which  was  almost  terrible  iu  its 
Italhos.  Clearly  he  wus  one  of  those 
upon  whom  sorrow  had  fallen  before 
he  had  Iho  strength  to  bear  it.  '^Ia 
Duelicsac  d'Orldiins  el  Ic  Comic  do 
Paris,*'  was  whispered  from  group  to 
group,  aud  the  dtlpuids  looked  at  eacli 
oilier  in  evident  embarrassment.  That 
niournful-lookiii;;  child  was  now,  by 
right  of  inheritance,  their  king ;  hut 
then,  who  knew  what  the  no[tulace  was 
going  to  do  ?  It  would  be  neither  wise 
nor  safe  to  anticipate  its  sovereign  will. 

Eleven  years  before,  the  Parisians 
had  given  a  warm  welcome  to  tliia 
duchess,  who  came  to  tlicm  then  as  a 
bride  ;  later  they  had  hailed  the  birth 
of  her  hoy  with  outbursts  of  wild  de- 
light ;  but  in  those  dnys  the  brilliant 
young  Due  d'Orl(?ans  was  alive  to  cast 
a  halo  around  his  wife  and  child  b}' 
exciting  the  eiilliusii\sLie  loyally  of  the 
people.  Now  they  sIikkI  alone,  nay, 
worse  Ihan  alone,  for  the  Due  de  Ne- 
mours, the  best,  haled  man  lu  Fnuice, 
bad  declared  himself  their  protector. 

AVheu  Louis  Philippe  entered  the 
room  where  his  family  was  assembled, 
an<l  in  thai  calm,  business-like  voice  nf 
his  announced  that  he  had  abdicated, 
the  Duchcsse  d^Orleana  sprang  to  her 
feet,  aud  declared  uol  a  moment  musl 
be  losl ;  her  son  must  be  pi*oelaimed  at 
once.  She  wished  to  drive  wilh  him 
through  the  city,  show  him  to  the  peo- 
ple, ap])eal  to  the  d^put^s  on  his  he- 
lialf.  Perhaps,  as  she  spoke,  a  visiou 
of  that  scene  iu  the  Hungarian  assem- 
bly, where  a  mother  saved  a  crown  for 
a  son,  rose  before  her  mind  ;  but, 
uoble-miuded,  unselllsh  woman  as  she 
was,  she  was  uo  Maria  Thei*esa,  and 
the  cool,  critical  atlilude  those  aroUud 
hur  assumed,  depressed  her.  Knthu- 
slasm  musl  be  very  staunch,  very  heart- 
felt, to  be  ullerly  impervious  to  shrugs 
of  the  shoulder.  The  poor  duchess's 
courage  began  to  waver  before  she  left 
the  Tuileries.  AV'heu  she  appeared  at 
the  garden  entrance,  not  a  cheer  was 
raised ;  there  was  an  ominous  murmur 
when  the  little  comte  aud  his  brother 
shrank  back,  in  evident  fenr,  at  the 
sight  of  the  crowd  ;  the  wise  are  cbai^ 
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of  showing  mistnisl  to  a  Pamian  mob. 
The  duchess  was  forced  lo  abandon  thu 
firsl  part  of  her  programme,  for  not  a 
carriage  couM  be  found  ;  she  therefore 
»ianed  for  the  Chunibrc  dea  iK^pulda, 
llie  soldiers  clearing  a  path.  Once 
there  Iicr  courage  revived.  Her  son's 
claim  was  so  indisputable  ;  she  would 
plead  for  him  so  persuasively  ;  would 
show  so  clearly  that  it  was  only  utuler 
his  rule  that  France  could  enjoy  lib- 
erty, peace,  and  prosperity,  thai  surely 
cries  of  "  Vive  Louis  Philippe  11.  noire 
Roi !  ^'  would  greet  the  close  of  her 
appeal. 

Xor  was  her  expeclalion  altogether 
extravagant.  Before  she  had  been 
many  minutes  in  the  Chambre,  the 
disputes,  touched  by  a  sense  of  the  real 
worth  of  the  woman,  began  slowly  lo 
gather  around  her ;  one  of  them,  M. 
Crdmieux,  hurriedly  wrote  down  what 
he  thought  would  bo  a  telling  sentence 
for  her  Lo  utter;  the  Comte  de  Paris's 
cause  gained  strength  from  moment  to 
moment  in  the  House.  Outside,  how- 
ever, the  noise  increased  ;  the  mob  was 
evidently  close  at  hand  ;  shrieks,  cries, 
and  angry  Avords  were  beard  more  and 
more  distinctly  ;  voices  became  terrible 
from  the  fierce  rage  Ihey  expressed. 
There  was  a  rush  of  fuel  on  the  stairs, 
A  clamoring  at  the  door.  A  Maria 
Theresa  would  have  fiM:cd  the  crowd 
boldly,  would  have  claimed  its  alle- 
giance forlier  son,  an<l  —  who  knows  ? 
—  perhaps  would  have  won  it.  But 
not  even  for  a  crown  would  Helena 
d'Orliians  risk  the  life  of  her  boy.  She 
hurried  him  away,  out  of  back  doors, 
along  byways,  and  never  rested  uulil 
he  was  safe  beyond  the  city  walls. 
Even  then  her  thankfulness  that  he 
had  escaped  from  the  jwwer  of  thai 
shrieking,  howling  mulliludc  was  too 
greal  for  her  to  remember  that  ho  had 
left  A  kingdom  behind  him.  AtBligtiy, 
where  she  stopped  to  change  horses, 
she  could  Jiear  the  roar  of  cannon  — 
evidently  a  battle  was  raging  in  Paris. 
No  one  opposed  the  Higlit  of  tI»o  royal 
party  ;  n  sniff  of  scorn,  and  inquiries  as 
to  liow  much  they  had  in  their  pockets, 
were  addressed  to  them  from  time  to 
time  as  Ihey  passed,  but  fugitives  can 


hardly  expect  to  be  troaled  with  cere- 
monious courtesy.  At  Lille  the  duch- 
ess was  strongly  tempted  to  place  her 
children  under  the  protection  of  Gen- 
eral Negrier,  who  was  stationed  ihere 
with  a  considerable  force  ;  but,  as  M. 
j  de  Mornay  assured  bur,  the  time  for 
-  that  was  pa.st.  In  Paris  nuicli  might 
have  been  done,  but  not  at  Lille.  As 
:ahe  crossed  the  Rhine  she  realized, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  what 
she  had  done  was  irrevocable  ;  yet  she 
could  hardly  regret  it ;  on  the  one  side 
of  that  river  her  son,  as  her  mother's 
heart  divined,  would  have  found  noth- 
ing but  danger,  anxiety,  and  trouble  ; 
OIL  the  other,  lie  was  sure  at  leasl  of 
safety  and  peace. 

Once  established  in  the  old  cbAlean 
at  Eisenach,  which  her  uncle,  the  grand 
duke  of  Saxe-Weiinar,  placed  at  her 
disposal,  the  duchess  devoted  herself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  educatioti  of  her 
childi*en.  By  the  will  of  her  late  hus- 
band, she  was  their  sole  guardian.  The 
Due  d'Orl*?ans  seems  lo  have  held 
strong  views  with  regnnl  to  the  duly 
of  parents  to  children.  "  C' est  une 
grande  et  difficile  tAche  que  dc  preparer 
tc  Comte  dc  Paris  k  la  destin^c  qui  Pat- 
tend,"  lie  wrote  in  his  will.  He  left 
clear  insLructions  as  to  Uie  training  his 
son  was  to  receive.  He  was  to  begin 
by  studying  foreign  languages  ;  ihen^ 
as  his  mind  dcvcloi>cd,  he  was  to  l>e 
,  taught  history.  When  old  enough  he 
j  was  to  be  prepared  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination  of  the  Kcole  Poly  tech- 
nique ;  and,  later,  if  by  that  lime,  89 
the  duke  hoped,  the  university  Imd 
broughl  its  system  into  liarmony  with 
the  requirements  of  society,  lie  was  lo 
follow  its  course  of  instruction.  When 
this  pari  of  bis  education  was  finished, 
the  Comto  dc  Paris  was  lo  enter  iho 
infnntr)'. 

There  is  a  very  Bignlficanl  pasAnge  \n 
the  duke's  will. 

MaIs  que  le  Comte  de  Paris  soil  un  de 
cos  Instruments  bristis  ftvant  qu'iU  n*ftlcnt 
servl,  ou  qu'il  devlenne  Pun  des  ouvriers  de 
cette  ri^g^m-nition  sociale  qu'ou  n'entrevolt 
encore  que  de  bien  loin  Ik  Irnvpps  de  grandii 
obstacles  «l  t>ent-Ait«  .  flotg  de  sang; 
"  *  ure  d^fenseur 
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obscnr  ot  mdeonnn  d^imo  caase  k  laquelle 
nous  apparlenons  tous,  II  faut  (ju'il  soil 
avant  tout  un  homme  de  son  temps  ct  de 
ea  nation  :  qu'il  soil  catholiquc  ct  Rorrlteur 
pas8ionn6,  excluslf  de  la  F*rancc  ct  dc  la 
KeTolution. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  about  his 
opinions. 

Never  did  nruardlan  try  more  fnitli- 
fully  to  carry  out  the  wiahea  of  the 
dcml  ihnn  did  the  Duchease  d'Orl^Jins. 
She  reganlod  lier  children  as  a  sacrod 
deposit  conn<]eil  lo  her  care  by  their 
dead  father.  She  was  herself  a  Protes- 
tant of  very  decided  views  ;  yet,  nt  her 
husband's  desire,  she  brought  up  her 
children  as  Catholics,  nay  more,  she 
inculcated  them  willi  a  profound  rev- 
erence for  all  the  observances  of  the 
Church  of  Kome.  By  every  Instinct 
of  her  nature  she  was  conservalivG  to 
the  core  ;  her  husband  had  been  enthu- 
siastically devoted  to  the  cause  of  prog- 
ress ;  without  a  moment's  healtation, 
she  put  aside  her  own  convictions,  and 
strove  with  all  the  force  of  her  nature 
to  obey  his  injunction  to  make  their  sou 
a  *'8emteur  passioiiu^  cxclusif  de  la 
France  et  de  la  Revolution.*'  If  com- 
plete success  did  not  crown  her  efforts, 
it  was  that  nature,  by  endowing  the 
Comte  de  Paris  willi  more  of  her  qual- 
ities than  of  his  father's,  had  entered 
the  lists  ajjainst  her. 

In  M.  Re^nier  the  duchess  found  a 
faithful  asnlHtnut  in  lier  tJi»k.  He  was 
not  only  a  man  of  profounil  learning, 
but  what  is  infinitely  more  rare,  an 
educator  in  the  widest  meaning  of  the 
term.  When  ho  was  Hrst  appointed 
tutor,  his  pupil  was  hoir-apparont  to 
the  Ihrone  ;  hut,  although  in  1848  all 
the  iclat  that  had  suiTounded  his  ofHcc 
was  gone,  he  never  hesitated  to  accom- 
pany Idni  into  exile.  At  the  duchessN 
request  he  sent  for  his  own  two  sons  to 
Eisenach,  and  educated  them  with  the 
young  princes. 

In  1849  the  duchess  and  her  children 
paid  a  visit  to  the  cx-kiug  at  Clarc- 
mont.  It  was  the  first  time  all  the 
members  of  the  Orleanist  family  had 
met  since  that  stormy  February  day, 
when  **  suave  qui  pent  "  was  the  watcli- 
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were  startled  by  the  cliange  the  Comte 
de  Paris  had  undergone  since  they  had 
seen  him.  Although  not  yet  eleven 
years  old,  there  was  a  look  of  preternat- 
und  gmvity  in  Ids  face,  and  he  hatl  a 
way  of  asking  questions  upon  political 
subjects  which  his  grandfather  found 
tntlnitely  emhamissing.  The  elaborate 
courtesy  of  his  manner,  too,  was  un- 
natural in  so  young  a  child  ;  but  then, 
all  that  was  really  childish  in  his  nature 
had  ])t>riHhcd  the  day  he  had  stood  face 
to  fact;  with  an  angry  crowd  alhirst,  as 
it  seemed  to  his  fevered  imagination, 
for  his  blood. 

From  1848  to  1858  the  Comte  do 
Paris's  life  was  singularly  calm  and 
uneventful.  He  had  received  from 
nature  intellectual  gifts  of  no  common 
order,  and  evcrj*  Iielp  was  given  to  him 
in  cultivating  them.  During  these 
years  his  time  was  nearly  equidly 
divided  between  England  and  Ger- 
many ;  whilst  occasionally  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Italy  or  Switzerland.  Then, 
as  now,  France  was  forbidden  ground. 
AVherever  he  went  his  mother  accom- 
panied him  ;  for  the  devoted  attach- 
ment between  the  two  developed  with 
passionate  Intensity  as  the  health  of 
the  duchess,  always  delicate,  began 
slowly  to  fail.  She  died  May  18th, 
1858^  and  left  her  sons  inconsolable  for 
her  loss.  The  Comte  de  Paris,  al- 
though not  twenty,  was  so  thoroughly 
a  man  in  thought,  feeling,  and  ideas, 
that  it  was  fell  it  would  be  absurd  to 
appoint  for  him  anollier  guardian  ;  he 
ivas  therefore  declared  of  age,  the  I>uke 
de  Nemours  assuming  the  somewhat 
vague  duties  of  his  curator. 

The  comte  was  most  anxious  to  be- 
come a  soldier;  but,  by  the  deatli  of 
Louis  Philippe,  he  was  the  head  of  Ida 
family,  and  as  such  in  a  most  difficult 
position.  He  could  not  fight  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemies  of  France  ;  and 
her  friends  were  not  prepared  to  risk 
the  alliance  of  Napoleon  TIT.  for  the 
sake  of  giving  a  helping  hand  to  the 
Orleanist  prince.  Ho  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Puke  de  Montpensler  this  year, 
and  saw  for  the  first  time  Ida  future 
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wife,  a  Bchootgirl  then,  mucU  too  uu- 
iniporlant  a  personage  lo  attract  the 
iitLenLiou  of  her  tall,  grave  cousin^ 
whom  she  regarded  with  open-eyed 
awe. 

The  rcmcmbmucc  of  the  loss  he  had 
Buslained  by  the  death  of  his  moUier 
Biill  weighed  upon  Uim  heavily,  nad, 
with  a  view  lo  trying  wliia  chaiigo  of 
aceuo  would  do  towards  couaoLiug  hitu, 
in  1859  he  undertook  a  journey  tt>  Llm 
East.  His  brother  accompanied  liinv, 
and  together  tliey  wanderu*!  lhrmi;;Ii 
Greece,  Turkey,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  fii-sL  part  of 
the  expedition  at  least.  Whilst  ihey 
were  in  Syria,  however,  the  niiwsacre 
of  the  Christians  began,  a  piece  of 
ruthless  barbarity  that  liaunted  the 
princes  for  months  after.  No  sooner 
were  they  again  in  England  than  the 
comte  was  seized  with  a  desire  lo  vi^il 
Aineiica,  and  the  Due  do  Chartres  was 
only  too  willing  lo  acconipnny  him. 
They  sailed  August  30lli,  ItiOl,  and  on 
their  arrival  found  America  in  the  full 
excilenieul  of  its  great  struggle.  The 
priuces  felt  this  was  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  something  of  real  war- 
fare, and  at  once  ii]vpUed  for  pcrinlsiiion 
to  join  the  Fcdci-al  army.  It  was 
readily  granted,  for  Americn  is  not 
bound  by  the  code  of  etiquette  that 
regulates  affaii*ft  iu  Kurope  ;  aud  Gen- 
eral McClellan  gave  them  both  ap- 
]X)intnienls  on  his  staff. 

The  ten  months  that  followed  were, 
OB  the  Comte  de  Piiris  to  this  day  de- 
clares, the  happiest  he  has  ever  known. 
In  the  army  of  the  Potomac  he  was  a 
man  amongst  men,  lighting  for  a  great 
cause,  and  winning  the  hearty  good- 
will of  all  those  with  whom  he  had  to 
do.  The  rOU  of  a  prince- waiting- for-a- 
throne  is  at  best  a  tedious  one  ;  how 
tedious  the  count  had  found  it,  one 
may  judge  by  llie  passionate  energy 
with  which  he  worked  the  Hrat  time 
real  work  was  given  him  Lo  do.  The 
special  duty  confided  to  liim  by  the 
genci-nl  was  to  obtain  information  with 
regard  lo  the  movements  and  re- 
sources of  the  enemy,  a  work  for  which 
he  wjis  admirably  quiditied.  Not  Ihat 
this  prevented  hid    lighting ;    he   was 


present  at  the  taking  of  YorktowDy 
at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  aud  at 
Fair  Oaks.  The  imparlurbable  com* 
posurc  of  the  count  when  in  action 
amused  the  Americans^  who  were  little 
prepared  to  llnd  this  quidity  in  a 
Frencliman,  a  prince  too.  It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  him  lo  quicken  his 
speed  when  riding  through  a  part  of 
the  Held  where  balls  were  falling  ;  he 
would  diTiw  rein  in  Iho  very  8i>ot  where 
danger  was  most  rife  if  he  thought  he 
could  best  obtain  thei-o  the  view  he 
desired.  From  first  lo  last  he  showed 
no  sign  of  excitement,  he  was  always 
the  same,  calm,  cool,  and  collccteil  ; 
even  at  Gaines  Ilill,  where,  sword  in 
hand,  he  placed  himself  at  llie  head  of 
the  troops,  and,  with  reckless  bravery, 
sought  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle,  his 
color  never  varied,  although  his  eyes 
lost  for  the  moment  their  expression  of 
nnfalhomiiblu  sadness.  On  July  2ndy 
18G2,  the  comte  resign<?d  his  commis- 
aiou  in  the  Federal  urniy.  This  he 
did  with  intinile  regret,  but  he  had  no 
nllernalivc  ;  the  rehuions  betvveen  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and 
France  were  so  slriiined  lh;it  war 
seemed  innniuent,  and  he  could  not 
consent  to  bo  ranked  ns  aw  enemy  of 
bis  country,  even  though  that  country 
acknowledged  the  rule  of  a  Honapaite. 
The  Americans  watched  him  depail. 
with  real  sorrow,  for  a  svarm  friend- 
ship had  sprung  up  between  General 
McClellan  and  himself,  and  the  whole 
army  had  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  royal 
exile  who  had  fought  in  Its  ranks. 

The  Great  Exhtbitiun  of  18C2  was  a 
geuend  rendezvous  for  French  visitors 
in  England  ;  and  more  than  once, 
whilst  there,  the  comte  was  asloii- 
ishcd  to  tiud  himself  the  centre  of  a 
crowd  that  greeted  him  as  king.  His 
family  was  very  iinxious  Ihat  he  should 
marry.  There  was  uu  dillictilty  iu  pro- 
viding liim  with  a  bride  ;  for  even  if 
he  never  reigned,  he  was  not  a  p<irU 
to  be  despised.  He  had  inherited  from 
his  grandfather  a  large  fortune  ;  and^ 
personally,  the  only  reproach  those 
who  haled  him  most  could  hurl  at  him 
was  that  he  was  too  circumspect,  loo 
prudent.    In  July,    1864,  he    married 
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IsabcUa  —  a  daughter  of  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  de  MouLpcusicr  —  Ibc  suiui: 
shock-Jieadetl  lillle  schoolgirl  whom, 
livti  years  befure,  Im  liud  scarcely 
deigned  to  noiice.  She  was  now  a 
stalely  and  acconipHshod  priucesa.  He 
cstJthHshed  hiuiHclf,  wiLli  his  wife,  in  a 
little  house  on  the  banlcs  of  the  Thames  ; 
and  then,  oa  he  wna  debarred  by  his 
position  from  mixing  in  politics,  lie 
throw  himself  with  ardor  into  the 
study  of  the  economic  questions  which 
were  agitating  the  world. 

His  tirst  care,  upon  his  return  from 
AmuricA,  had  been  to  visit  Manclicsler, 
thai  ho  might  judge  fur  hitnself  as  to 
the  ulilily  of  the  various  schenies  that 
were  being  tried  for  the  nlleviatiou  of 
Ihe  suffering  caused  by  the  cotton  fam- 
ine. Nor  was  he  lliere  as  a  mere  spec- 
tatoi' ;  every  well-diiuctud  effort  met 
with  his  wann  S3'nipatliy  and  generous 
support.  Ue  entered  into  personal  re- 
lations wiih  the  directors  of  the  differ- 
ent movements,  and,  by  bis  cordial 
co-operation  iu  the  work  that  was  being 
dune,  soon  won  the  bearly  respect  of 
all  cliiHses.  M.  Jules  Simon  was  his 
companion  rhiiiiig  one  visit  to  the 
north,  aitd  the  two  men  perhaps  hrst 
learned  to  appreciate  aud  understand 
each  other  whilst  studying  together 
the  working  of  the  lioclidalc  Pioneers^ 
Association.  In  1S58  a  blue-book 
containing  a  report  of  the  lioyal  Com- 
mission upon  Trades  Unions  excited 
the  comte's  keen  interest,  and  led  him 
to  study  Ihe  subject  thoroughly.  Un- 
der the  title  of  "  Lea  Associations 
Ouvri^res  en  Angleterre,^*  he  published 
th<^  result  of  his  observations.  This 
book  is  interesting  as  throwing  into 
strong  relief  both  the  great  gifts  and 
the  mental  defects  of  its  writer.  It  is 
a  perfect  model  of  correctness  aud 
impartiality  ;  every  fact  mentioned  is 
given  without  exaggeration,  or  extenu- 
atiou,  exactly  as  ii  occurred.  Tho  logic 
of  Uie  reasoning  is  faultlcsa,  Ihe  dedue- 
tiona  arrived  at  absolutely  correct. 
The  comte  holds  the  balance  between 
masters  and  men  witli  an  even  baud, 
criticising,  blaming,  and  pniising  each 
in  turn.  So  far  the  book  is  admirable  ; 
but  when  the  crucial  test  comes,  it  is 


found  lacking.  The  comte  detects  at 
once  the  faults  in  any  system  ;  but, 
seemingly,  he  has  no  power  of  devising 
remedies.  He  can  follow  wheu  the 
lead  has  been  given,  but  he  cannot  take 
the  lead. 

During  this  time  the  comte  had  held 
himself  completely  aloof  fioni  politics; 
aud  it  almost  seemed,  to  those  who  did 
not  know  him  well,  as  if  France  were 
no  more  to  him  than  any  other  land. 
An  article  of  liis,  however,  **  L*Alle- 
magno  Nouvelle,'*  which  appeared  iu 
La  Revue  dts  Dcitx  Maudes  in  lft67, 
showed  that  he  had  carefully  followed 
every  niovemcutin  Europe  that  affected 
his  country,  and  ha<l  kepi  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  rival  she  had  most  to  fear. 
Iu  1870,  in  a  second  article,  "  L'Esprit 
de  Conqufite,"  the  comte  gives  proof  of 
consideriible  iH)Iilical  insight.  In  it  he 
shows  that  Germany,  as  a  great  mili- 
iaxy  power,  would  be  driven  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  sooner  or  later 
to  seize  Holland,  in  order  to  become 
also  a  naval  aud  colonial  power.  The 
late  Samoa  episode  gives  point  to  some 
of  the  comte's  remarks. 

Meanwhile  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
!md  begun.  The  misgivings  with 
which,  from  the  first,  the  Comte  do 
PariH  regarded  tho  contest,  developed 
into  terrible  anxiety  as  he  noted  the 
foolhardy  carclessnesa  of  his  country- 
men. When  Sedan  was  fought  and 
lostf  he  wished  at  once  to  join  the 
French  army,  but  the  requisite  permis- 
sion was  denied  him.  He  was  strongly 
tempted  then  to  follow  his  brother's 
example,  and  tight  under  an  assumed 
name.  It  would  have  been  well,  per- 
haps, if  he  had  yielded  to  this  impulse 
rather  than  to  the  advice  of  Iiis  frieuds. 
AL  a  national  crisis  such  as  France  was 
then  passing  through,  any  illogical  act 
of  iitshncss  would  have  been  wiser  in 
the  end  thau  standing  aside  as  an  iudif* 
fcrcnl  Bpcctalor.  The  rOle  the  Comte 
de  Piuis  Hssumed  at  this  time,  sadly 
against  the  grain,  gives  a  cruel  sting  to 
the  sneer  Louis  Vcuillot  hurled  at  the 
Orleanist  princes. 

Ce  8ont  des  princes  qui  n'ont  besotn  que 
d*un  parapluie.  .  .  .  Qu'Els  ne  sclent  done 
pas  si  prudeots,  si  r^guliers,  ai  cousti4u- 
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tlonneU  ;  qu'ils  ne  f assent  pas  de  si  grands 
achats  d'encre,  de  papier,  de  timbrcs-poste 
el  de  llcellea.  .  .  .  £sl-ee  qu'on  ue  verm 
plus  un  homnie  ? 

When  the  war  was  cudod,  and  the 
Loi  d'Abrogatioa  passed,  the  comte 
took  up  hia  residence  in  France.  Il 
was  a  sad  coming-lionie  after  twcnty- 
iliree  years  of  exile  ;  the  Tiiileries  was 
iu  ruins,  and  on  every  Hide  were  signs 
of  ll»e  nivages  wrouglit  by  the  l^rus- 
aians  and  the  ConinuinisU.  Moderate 
men  of  all  parties  soon  Mucked  around 
him  at  the  Faul>ourg  Saint-Honor^. 
He  had  a  difficult  part  to  play.  From 
the  Uiist  he  declared  Dial  if  his  country- 
men chose  to  make  him  king,  he  would 
do  his  best  to  serve  them  ;  if,  however, 
they  preferred  a  Republic  to  his  rule, 
he  would  be  a  faithful  subject  to  Uie 
Bopublic.  '^Quanl  h.  moi,  jo  sais  di^j^ 
que  je  suis  inhnimcnt  plus  rdpublicain 
quo  ces  dorniers  ;  c^est-k-diro  que  je 
n*al  aucune  de  leura  repugnances  pour 
cette  forme  de  gouveruement."  **  Ces 
derniers*'  are  his  own  supporters. 
This  declarnlion  pleased  neitlicr  friends 
nor  foes  ;  and,  as  he  soon  found,  it  was 
inipo.*tftihlB  for  him  rii;idly  to  ailherc  to 
it ;  for,  as  he  followed  Uie  working  of 
the  Republic,  ho  became  convinced 
that  it  was  only  by  a  monarchy  that 
France  could  be  saved.  At  that  time 
the  Monai'chists  had  a  decided  nuijority 
in  the  Corps  L^^inlatif,  if  not  iu  the 
country ;  but  then  they  were  divided 
amongst  themselves.  If  the  Bourbon- 
ista  and  the  Orloanisls  would  unite,  the 
comte  firnily  believed  that  the}'  would 
bo  invincible.  He  worked  unceasingly 
to  heal  the  breacli  that  was  made  when 
Egalit4  sigae<l  his  cousin's  death-war- 
rant—  widened  when  Louis-Philippe 
look  his  cousin's  crown.  "  V'oug  savez 
ce  que  sout  les  liaines  do  famillc,"  was 
a  saying  of  Louia-Philippe'a  which  his 
gnindson  found  to  bo  only  too  true,  for 
it  was  a  difflcult  task  to  iuduco  the 
Bourbouist  chief  to  receive  the  Orlean- 
ist.  When  the  interview  really  took 
place,  political  questions  were  not  men- 
tioned between  them,  fur  this  the 
Comte  de  Paris  luul  stipulated  before 
starting  for  Frohsdorf.  "J'al  cer- 
Laines  idfSes/*  Ue  said;  ^Me  roi*^ — le 


Comte  de  Cliambord  to  bis  adherents 
was  Henri  V.  —  "a  lea  sieuues.  C^est 
h  lui  de  lea  faire  prdvaloir.  .  .  .  hen 
micnnes  me  sont  personnelles.'*  The 
outcome  of  this  vbit  was  the  Comte  de 
Faris^s  formal  rouuncinliou  of  his  claim 
upon  the  French  throne  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  cousin,  followed  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Comte  de  Chamliord 
ihiit,  at  hia  death,  tlie  Comte  de  Patis 
should  take  his  place  .is  head  of  the 
ntyal  house  of  France.  Great  liopea 
were  founded  upon  this  dcclnration, 
bnt  they  were  doomed  to  he  fru«trated. 
The  Comte  do  Chamhord,  almost  aloue 
of  the  men  of  his  century,  liad  not  a 
shade  of  opporLunisni  in  his  nature.  A 
king  hedged  in  by  parliamentarianism 
was,  in  his  eyes,  do  king  at  all ;  if  he 
could  not  reign  by  divine  right,  with  an 
authority  as  absolute,  as  unquestioned, 
as  that  of  St.  Louis,  lie  would  not  reign 
at  all.  He  was  ready  to  obey  the  call 
of  his  people,  '*  L'heuro  est  h  Dieu  et 
la  parole  est  h  l&  France  ; ''  but  with 
him  must  come  his  JUur-de-lis  and. his 
drapeau  hlane.  Well  niight  a  U>yal 
Parisieune  confess,  ^'Je  prie  DieuquMl 
lui  ouvre  les  yeux,  ou  qu*il  les  lul 
forme,"  for  France  would  have  none  of 
loyalty  upon  such  terms. 

TI»e  Comte  de  Paris  was  the  one  who 
suffered  most  from  this  attempted  res- 
toration. If  he  ha<1  ever  dreamc<l  that 
the  real  old  Bourbon  spirit  was  alive, 
no  power  would  have  induced  him 
to  go  to  Frohsdorf.  The  Comte  da 
Chambord  hod  given  the  world  a  splen- 
did example  of  a  man  who,  even  for  a 
crown,  would  not  yield  an  iota  of  bif 
principles.  The  Comte  de  Paris  had 
yielded  niucli ;  by  the  mere  fact  of  en- 
tering into  negotiation  with  the  Botir- 
bonials,  he  had  deserted  'Mes  prlucipes 
de  condutte  qui  m'out  ^td  transmis  par 
le  testament  de  mon  pfcre;"  he  bad 
alienated  some  of  his  most  faithful  sup^ 
porters,  and  forfeited  the  esteem  of  a 
large  section  of  his  couutr^-men.  And 
all  this  for  the  sake  of  being  acknowl- 
edged heir  to  Henri  V.'s  shadowy  title. 
Whilst  offending  the  Liberals,  he  bad 
not  even  succeeded  in  conciliating  the 
Ullramontanes,  for  they  hurled  nt  him 
the  vilest  accusations,  one  of  them  even 
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dariug  to  warn  the  Comle  do  Clmm- 
bord  that,  siuco  lie  had  appoiutcd  the 
Oi'leauist  liis  heir,  he  would  be  wUc 
not  to  go  out  "  qu\iccoinpagi)d  d'uue 
bonne  escorte,  et  de  falre  aurveillcr  les 
plats  tie  sa  table."  When  tho  Comte 
de  Ch;tiiibord  died,  tlie  Comle  dc  Paris 
was  uuL  allowed  to  lake  the  posilioii 
due  to  him  as  licad  of  the  ianiily  in  Ihc 
fuuei'al  cortt-'ge  ;  in  facl^  he  was  made 
to  feel  Ihnl  bis  presence  in  the  houae 
of  muuniiug  was  au  insulL  to  the  dead. 
"Lorsque  le  chef  dc  la  hnmche  d'Or- 
l^aus  entia,"  said  General  de  Charette 
to  his  Zouaves,  **  pour  prier  et  pleurer 
au  pied  du  lit  fuufcbre  .  .  .  j'ai  vu  se 
di'edsei'  devnnt  moi  le  spectre  du  passd  : 
93 1  .  .  .  Tdehafaud  I  .  .  ,  1830 1  " 
And  this  was  liis  recompense  for  sacri- 
ficing bis  best  friends,  and  cxpobing 
himself  to  the  risk  of  exile.  As  a  con- 
stitutionalist, the  republicans  would 
have  had  no  excuse  for  objecting  to 
his  presence  in  Paris  ;  as  tlie  acknowl- 
edged heir  of  him  who  stylud  himself 
Henri  Cinq,  tbey  mi«;ht  justly  do  so. 
The  Comle  de  Paris  has  paid  a  heavy 
penalty  for  what  was,  perhaps,  after 
all,  only  an  error  of  judgment. 

In  the  autumn  of  It^ST,  when  the 
Grdvy- Wilson  excitement  was  at  its 
height,  1  strolled  down  the  quay-side 
one  afternoon  to  Imve  a  look  at  the 
crowd  assembled  around  the  Chambre 
des  Ddputds.  1  cunie  across  a  group 
of  women  of  the  true  Parisian  type. 
They  were  evidently  t)oUticians  of  the 
most  advanced  boIiooI  ;  and,  as  they 
stood  there,  they  rubbed  their  elbows  k 
la  Miss  0*Flannng{in  —  u  sure  sign,  ac- 
cording to  KtngHley,  lliat  they  were  on 
tho  war-trail.  AVith  rL*gard  to  one 
thing,  they  told  jni-,  thi'y  had  quite 
made  up  their  minds :  that  Grdvy 
should  never  again  go  to  bed  as  their 
president.  They  seemed  to  care  little 
as  lo  who  should  take  his  placo^  always 
supposing  it  was  not  Feriy,  'Me  i*e- 
nard."  Guizot's  axiom  :  "  X'importu 
qui  gouverncut ;  ce  sont  des  coquiiia," 
was  for  them  a  profound  political 
truth ;  but  then,  as   Ihey  uxplalaed, 


there  are  coquius  nud  coqnins.  I  vcu- 
tured  to  I'cmark  Ihat  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  at  least,  was  an  honest  mau. 

'^  Le  Comle  dc  Paris  !  "  The  womeiv 
threw  hack  their  heads  like  war-horses- 
as  they  repeated  the  name.  *'  Le 
Comle  de  Paris  par  exeniple  1  Celui-1^ 
aime  beaucoup  Irop  son  nisc  pour  veuir 
iui  !  "  called  out  the  lierceat  of  them. 
''  Why  is  he  not  here  if  lie  cares  for 
Franco?"  asked  another,  her  voice 
Lremhiiiig  with  indignant  scorn.  I 
hurrii^d  away,  glad  to  escape  from  the 
slarm  I  had  raised. 

Placed  in  a  position  to  do  a  great 
work  in  the  world,  nud  fitted  hy  nature 
to  do  Chat  work  well,  how  is  it  that  the 
comte  stands  aloof  to-day  —  his  country 
not  one  iota  the  better  for  his  having 
lived  ?  Is  it,  as  the  Parisians  say,  that 
he  loves  "son  aise  "  too  much  to  fulfil 
his  mission  ? 

The  Comte  de  Paris  is  a  rich  mau ; 
he  has  passed  his  life  in  the  midst  of 
the  luxury  immense  wealth  c;(u  pro- 
cure ;  and,  as  a  private  individual,  has 
had  a  singularly  prosperous  career.  lie 
has  had  the  goud  fortune  to  marry  a 
lady  who  has  proved  a  faithful  aud 
devoted  wife  ;  his  chiklreu  are  all  he 
could  desire  ;  m  a  word,  lie  is  cue  with 
whom  all  things  have  gone  well.  JBxite 
wears  a  very  different  aspect  lo  a  mil- 
lionaire from  what  it  does  to  a  pauper. 
Louis  Xapuleon  would  have  been  less 
anxious  to  risk  his  neck  at  Boulogne  if 
he  hud  had  a  goo<l  balance  at  his  bank- 
ers ;  and,  if  the  Comte  de  Paris'a  home- 
life  had  been  less  happy,  if  the  future 
of  his  wife  and  uhildiuu  had  been  less 
well  aasui-ed,  ho  would  have  proved 
a  more  formidable  compelitur  for  the 
French  throne.  The  young  Due  d'Or- 
I4ins'»  eacipadc  a  year  or  two  ago, 
absurdly  schoolboy-like  though  it  was, 
has  done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of 
royalty  in  France  than  all  his  father's 
carefully  matured  plans.  It  is  not  to 
the  cool-headed  and  cautious  that  tho 
great  prizes  in  this  world  fall  ;  but  to 
the  enthusiasts,  to  those  whom  eveu 
their  friends  style  niadmeu. 
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From  Tlie  K)ttk>tui]  R«t1«w. 
AN  ENQLISUWOMAN  IN  TJIJDET. 

It  wns  not  until  ftfler  variou8  res- 
idences of  »onie  length,  betivutiii  the 
years  1887  mid  1802,  on  the  Indian  and 
the  Chinese  fronliers  of  Thil>et,  during 
which  1  liad  freely  mixed  with  Thi- 
beUins,  at  liniea  worn  their  drcsa, 
and  acquired  a  colloquial  use  of  ihc 
lauguiii^tif  that  I  felt  Utted  to  pcnelrale 
the  interior  of  the  country.  My  stay 
ou  the  Indian  side  had  been  specially 
fruitful.  I  had  learned  tlio  liingunijc  as 
spoken  at  the  capital,  Lhassa.  U  is 
more  of  a  dialect  on  the  Chinuso  aide. 
And  it  was  on  lliia  border,  when  Uvinj;j 
in  a  Iiut  among  tlie  Tliibelaus  of  Sik- 
ktni,  that  1  came  across  my  faithful 
lilllo  Tliil>elau  manservant,  Putitso, 
now  with  mo  in  England.  A  native  of 
Lhassa,  he  liad  run  away  from  a  cruel 
master  to  take  refuge  in  India,  where 
lie  arrived  in  a  pitiable  condition.  I 
was  asked  by  some  Thibetans  to  doctor 
htm,  and  I  bruugliLhim  back  to  health 
ami  strenglh.  He  thus  became  at- 
tached to  me,  and  catered  my  service, 
to  accompany  mc  in  1801,  rfd  Cnlculla, 
to  Shanghai,  and  thence  the  many 
wcaiy  miles  through  China  till  we  again 
reached  the  Thibelnn  frontier. 

Here  I  settled  in  the  old  city  of 
Tau-chau,  some  miles  from  the  mod- 
em town,  in  Kan-sub,  the  most  north- 
western province  of  China,  to  await  an 
opportunity  of  penetrating  into  Thibet 
proper.  This  opportunity  came  iit  htst. 
Among  my  acquainUmces  in  the  old 
Chinese  town  1  counted  a  Chinese  Mi>- 
bametan,  Xoga  by  name,  married  to 
a  Lhassa  woman  called  Krtninie.  Xoga 
had  been  to  Lhassa  several  limes,  nnd 
ou  his  hist  expedition  had  bruuglit 
away  Erminie,  who  was  given  him  lo 
wife  by  bcr  niuthcr  for  the  term  of 
three  yeara.  That  lime  was  now  fully 
up,  and  Erminie  wiw  anxious  to  ri'turn 
home.  They  were  acconlingly  think- 
ing over  the  ways  and  mciina  of  the 
journey,  and,  knowing  my  desires,  pro- 
posed that  I  should  engage  Xoga  as 
guide  and  head  servant,  and  make  the 
expedition  witli  lliem.  My  idea  was  to 
pass  through  llio  capital,  and,  after 
some  stay  at  Lhassa,  to  travel  on  ncrosa 


the  Himalayan  passes  to  Darjeeling; 
thus  tniversing  the  country  and  gelling 
a  geiiend  knowledge  of  (he  people. 
Xoga  agreed  to  conduct  me  the  whole 
way  ;  and  we  finally  concluded  a  bar- 
gain by  which  he  was  to  make  all  nec- 
essary preparations,  receiving  money 
from  me  for  the  expenses. 

Among  the  several  advantages  which 
accrued  lo  him,  one  was  that  the  horses 
were  to  be  his  when  Iho  journey  was 
over,  I  hoped  this  condition  would 
induce  him  to  buy  good  and  hardy  ani- 
mals ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  I  wns  soon  to  bo  undeceived. 
Much  of  my  money,  I  afterwards 
found,  he  liad  pockeied  or  spent  In  pur- 
chases for  hi-s  own  use. 

It  wiis  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1802, 
that  I  set  out  on  my  long-wished-for 
journey,  ily  party  consisted  of  my- 
self anti  five  Asiatic'* — Xoga,  the  Chi- 
nese ilohametan  guide  and  my  head 
servant ;  Kmiinie,  the  Thibetan  woman, 
and  Xoga's  wife  till  she  reached  her 
home  at  Lhassa;  Leucotze,  a  young 
Chinese  Mobametan  servant ;  Puntao, 
my  faithful  Thibetan,  who  had  become 
a  Christian  ;  Xobgey,  a  fellow-travel- 
ler, a  Thibetan  liordcnnan  bound  for 
Lhassa.  Our  cavalcade  numbered  six- 
teen horses.  Xobgey  nnd  Knuinio 
rode  their  own  ;  the  other  ten  were 
mine,  consisting  of  mounts  for  myself 
and  three  servants,  and  six  pack-horses 
laden  with  our  two  tents,  bedding, 
cloths  for  barter,  presents  for  chiefs, 
and  food  for  two  nionlhs.  The  brig- 
ands relieved  me  of  a  good  part  of  this 
luggage,  together  with  two  of  my 
horses,  a  few  days  after  crossing  Iha 
bonier;  while  poor  Xobgey  was  bereft 
of  nearly  all  his  belongings,  and  took  a 
sail  leave  of  us  to  retrace  his  steps  back 
lo  the  Chinese  border.  Our  road  (ii^t 
lay  throngh  the  district  inbabiteil  by 
the  agricultural  tribes  on  the  frontier. 
Thou  we  entered  the  country  occupied 
by  the  Mongols  of  the  Ko-ko  Xor.  The 
pasture  there  wns  the  richest  1  have 
seen  in  any  part  of  Thibet ;  but  an 
idyllic  pastoral  life  is  by  no  means 
practised  by  the  inhabitants.  Brig- 
andage is  the  gcner.al  i>rofcRsion.  The 
young  men  spend  their  time  either  in 
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making  rniJs  on  ti*avellers  and  oa  the 
eticampmentB  of  other  tnbes,  by  which 
iiieaiis  Ihey  nioatly  acquire  their  cher- 
ished horses,  or  in  pmotisiiig  the  nrt  of 
warfare.  I  wiUiesscil  a  military  toiirim- 
mciit  atwhich  some  riders  at  full  gnllup 
lircd  one  after  another  at  a  small  given 
mark. 

Tlitise  Mongols  are  tail  nml  lierce- 
lookins^,  though  they  proved  amiable 
when  friemJly.  The  men  sUa^'c  llieir 
heads.  Both  men  and  women  dress  in 
a  gown  of  slioep-skin  girded  rouud  the 
waist,  high  booLa  of  felt  and  skin, 
bound  below  the  knee  with  a  leathern 
atrap  or  cotlou  gaiter,  and  long  wliitc 
felt  coaiB,  whit^Ii  Ihey  wear  over  the 
sheep-skins  when  it  rains.  Their  sum- 
mer hat  is  of  while  felt,  in  shape  some- 
thing like  the  lop  hat  worn  by  the  olil 
AVelsh  market-women  ;  tlie  cap  they 
wear  in  winter  is  of  wl»ite  astrakan, 
shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  with  a  red  and 
green  cotton  brim.  The  women  dress 
their  hair  in  little  plaits^  more  than  a 
hun<h*e(l,  cauglit  togelher  lit  the  civds  in 
a  wide  band  of  colored  cloth,  which  i$i 
embnndered  with  gay  silks  and  gold 
ihrtmd,  and  sttuUlod  with  coral  iind  tur- 
quoiie,  silver  coins  and  brass  buttons, 
which  they  get  from  Lhivssa.  The 
tents  arc  round  ;  llic  inner  sides  of 
trellia-work,  the  top  of  wooden  ribs, 
giving  an  umbrolta  shape,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  white  felt,  with  an 
aperture  for  a  small  door  of  wood,  and 
a  hole  in  the  roof  to  h't  out  the  smoke. 

We  left  this  district  to  enter  one  in 
comparison  with  the  inhabitants  of 
which  the  Mongols  are  very  Aicndians. 
Ou  the  28lh  of  September  we  crossed 
the  Yellow  River  (or  Ma-chu)  as  the 
Thibetans  call  it,  at  its  Urat  bend  west- 
wards, and  came  among  tlie  Golok 
tribes. 

The  country  of  this  people  extends 
from  thai  point  southwards  as  far  as  a 
high  range  of  mountains  running  from 
cast  to  west,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Yellow  Uiver.  U  is  treeless  and  very 
hilly  ;  but  the  pasturage  is  fairly  good 
\\\  the  valleys,  and  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  which  even  in  Sep- 
Irmber  show  a  clearly  marked  snow 
Hoe.    The    Goloks     are    shorter    and 


slighter  in  stature  than  the  Mougoto, 
ami  have  higher  cheek-bones  and 
rounder  faces.  The  men  wear  Iheir 
hair  long  and  Imugiug  down  to  their 
sliouhlers  ;  their  sheep-akins  arc  drawn 
up  by  the  girdle,  forming  a  kind  of  kilt 
below  the  waist  and  a  large  pouch 
above,  in  which  they  always  carry  their 
wooden  tea-bowls,  called  po-pa,  and 
many  other  things,  when  on  a  jouniey. 
The  boots  are  of  leather  with  skia 
soles  and  cloth  leggings  bound  below 
the  knee  (which  is  left  bare  like  a 
Scotch  Highlander's)  by  a  long  wovca 
garter  of  various  bright-colored  wools. 
The  hats,  made  of  the  fur  of  foxes, 
sheep-skins,  or  fcdt,  arc  of  many  pecul- 
iar shapes.  The  dress  of  the  women  is 
like  that  of  the  men  ;  butthe  sbeep-skiu 
gowns  reach  to  their  ankles.  Their 
hair  is  in  two  plaits,  hanging  down 
their  backs,  and  enclosed  at  the  ends 
in  a  sheath  of  cloth  ornamented  with 
round  pieces  of  amber  and  cowrie 
shells,  which  they  buy  from  the  Chi- 
nese. Long  earrings  of  silver  and  coral 
hang  from  both  eai-s ;  the  men  limit 
themselves  to  one  very  massive  piece 
of  jewellery  in  the  right  ear.  The 
tents,  utterly  unlike  those  of  the  Mon- 
gols, are  made  of  woven  black  cloth  of 
llie  coai-se  hair  of  the  yiik,  the  Thibetan 
ox.  They  arc  about  forty  feet  by 
twenty,  and  are  supported  by  one  small 
beam  on  two  poles  inside  and  by  sev- 
enil  props  outside.  The  ropes  are 
made  of  the  hair  of  the  yak's  tail. 
These  Golok  tribes  are  the  most  noto- 
rious brigands  in  Tliibot.  They  arc 
feared  both  by  travellers  and  by  other 
nomadic  people  like  themselves,  and 
they  acknowledge  neither  Thibetan  nor 
Chinese  sway.  Pouring  forth  upon 
their  preconcerted  forays  in  numl>er9 
varying  from  five  hundred  to  two  tlion- 
sand,  they  fall  upon  the  tribes  in  the 
given  district,  and,  surrounding  them 
close  on  all  bides,  carry  off,  as  booty, 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  tents,  and  flre- 
arnia.  They  never  lire  upon  the  af- 
frii^hted  owners  unless  resistance  ts 
offered  ;  but  so  sure  are  they  of  their 
prey  that  some  of  their  women  and 
children  accompany  them  to  enjoy  the 
fuu.    It  is  uol  surprising  that   these 
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poople  are  the  biggest  cattle-owners  in 
.Thibet,  a  Golok  chief  being  ihc  linppy 
possessor  of  ii  good  ten  thousaiul  bead. 
The  tribes  thus  divested  of  tlieii*  cuttle 


also  live  by  btigandnge,  though  they 
are  so  far  civilized  as  Lo  pay  taxes  to 
CbiuH.  The  people  were  fi'ioudly,  and 
exchanged   two  of  my  tired  horaes  for 


and  worldly  gootls  sometimes  rally  lo   fresh   ones  ;  but  my  party  kept  watch 
one  leader,  make  an  incui-sion  into  the   the  whole  of  tbe  night  we  spent  in  the 


Golok  country,  and  conLnvo  by  stniL- 
agem  to  get  back  some  of  their  stolen 
property.  They  generally,  however, 
prefer  the  easier  way  of  retaliating 
upon  innocent  wayfarers  ;  and  by  de- 
grees get  a  small  herd  togetber  again 
by  lying  in  wait  for  caravans  to  and 
from  Lhassa.  U[)on  these  they  de- 
scend at  ni^ht,  anul  carry  off  the  graz- 
ing yak  and  lioises  to  some  secluded 
spot  bebitid  the  hills,  where  they  hide 
till  the  canivan  ia  well  on  its  way  again. 
Thus,  the  Golok  tribe  of  brigands  are 
in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  llie 
daugers  and  robberies  to  which  travel- 
lers in  TliibnL  are  subject. 

I  had  suffered  much  from  loss  of 
property  when  1  was  lucky  ruough  to 
fall  in  with  a  Oolok  chicfiainess.  Slie 
gave  me  an  escort  of  two  Goloks  when 
I  left  the  country  of  the  marauders, 
which  was  ou  the  i9th  of  October. 
Shortly  afterwards  my  young  ChincHe 
servant,  Leucotze,  was  taken  very  ill. 
The  cold  and  exposure  had  been  too 
much  for  him.  Thibetan  attitudes  arc 
great ;  and  we  had  ridden  in  storms  of 
raiu  and  snow, and  crossed  rivers  where 
there  were  no  ferries  or  fords.  Owing 
to  the  danger  of  the  district,  we  were 
obliged  to  press  on  ;  but  as  the  sick 
man  grew  worse  and  worse  —  ho  was 
suffering  from  pneumonia  —  I  with 
dittlculty  induced  the  two  Goloks  to 
halt  for  n  short  time.  The  end  was 
drawing  near,  and  was  accelemtcd  by 
Nuga,  who  insisted  upon  washing  his 
biKly  l)eforc  deaih,  ^[ollametall  fashion. 
AVc  buried  him  at  noon.  A  bright  suu 
lighted  up  the  snow-clad  hills  when  the 
men  dug  up  a  few  hard  sods  in  some 
swampy  gnmud  close  by,  laid  down  the 
body  in  its  shroud  of  white  cotton  clolh, 
aud  covered  it  as  best  they  could  with 
the  frost-bound  eartJi.  At  night  the 
wolves  were  howling  round  the  grave. 
This  was  in  the  Peigo  country. 

Next  day  we  passed  into  the  Sa- 
chu-ka  country,   the   tribes    of    which 


native  encampment.  We  were  visited 
by  A-tra,  a  Llia.isaman,  who  had  set- 
tled in  this  district  and  married  i\ 
woman  of  the  tribe  ;  and  he,  Puntao^ 
aud  Erminie,  while  keeping  the  night- 
watch,  passed  the  ti(ne  by  relating' 
wonderful  stories  and  hairbreadth  es- 
capes, aud  droned  out  many  a  Thibetan 
ballad. 

Li^aving  this  distiicl,  our  way  led  us- 
througli  a  mure  smiling  landscape,  past 
munastertes,  villages,  aud  fertile  crops- 
of  barley,  peas,  and  turnips.  W& 
stopped  the  night  at  a  village  hard  by 
the  Sha-i-Gunipa,  and  llie  next  day 
came  to  the  Dri-chn.  This  we  crossed 
in  a  boat  made  of  skins  lightly  stretched 
over  a  wooden  frame.  A  sleep  ascent 
from  the  river's  bank  brou;L:ht  us  lo  tho 
picturesque  little  tovvu  of  Gala,  whoao 
houses  rise  one  above  the  olher  up  the 
mountain.  Ilere  we  made  some  stay 
in  ihe  home  of  a  Thibeian  couple,  Pa- 
tegn  and  Per-ma.  The  courtship  and 
marriage  of  this  couple  had  been  ro- 
nninlie.  Pa-le^n,  when  a  baby,  was 
set  apart  to  become  a  buna.  As  a  buy, 
he  lived  at  the  Lamaserai  (or  monas- 
tery), where  he  learnt  to  read  and 
write,  and  did  the  duties  of  a  priest. 
But,  wliun  he  was  ahoiit  twenty  years 
of  age,  lie  fell  in  love  with  Per-ma. 
Celibacy  is  a  sine  grcd  \wn  for  lamas^ 
and  the  chief  was  :<liocked.  One  litio 
day,  then,  this  Thibetan  Abelard  ilisap- 
peared,  and  in  company  with  Per-nm 
ntade  his  way  to  Lhassa.  Here  Pa-tegu 
let  his  hair  grow  li»ng,  cast  off  hi» 
priest's  j-obe,  and  jirosaically  look  lo 
tailoring  and  boot-ninkiiig.  Ou  th& 
birth  of  a  girl  they  returned  to  Gala* 
with  presents  to  p.icify  the  chief,  aud 
settled  down  in  their  nalive  (own. 
Their  house,  like  most  in  the  town^ 
was  built  into  tlie  bill  ;  the  slabU^  and 
cow-shed  were  on  the  grouud  Door  \ 
the  tii'st  sLory  contained  the  kitchcD 
and  a  small  sleeping-room,  of  which 
the  roof  foimed  the  verandah  fur  th^ 
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above.  The  seooud  fttory  was 
lUe  moat  imxiorUml.  IL  couUiiuecI  a 
large  open  ruoni  lo  receive  guesls  and 
quarter  tiavellet-s,  nnd  a  small  pi-opliet's 
chamber  reserved  for  the  lama  when 
he  came  to  read  pra)er3  for  the  beneiit 
of  the  family,  lu  the  roof  above  were 
Stored  tlie  grain  nud  the  straw,  tlie  lat- 
ter serviug  aa  fodder  duiliig  Die  winter 
mouths.  £u  looks  titc  inhubilanta  of 
Gala  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  por- 
traits of  the  time  of  ChnHes  the  First. 
They  have  long,  narrow  faces,  aquiline 
uoscs,  pointed  chius,  and  big  lips  ;  out 
their  hair  in  a  fringe  over  the  forehcail, 
nud  wear  it  hiinging  long,  men  an<{ 
women  alike.  Their  gowns  are  of  red, 
or  blue,  or  white  cloLh,  woven  at 
Lhassn.  They  drink  freely  of  a  spirit 
distilled  from  barley,  love  singing  and 
dancing,  and,  like  most  Thibetans,  are 
full  of  fun.  Pa-tegu,  who  was  au  expe- 
rienced travelloi*  (Iiaving  even  reached 
Tau-ehau,  my  startiug-plaee  on  Iheso 
travels),  journeyed  on  with  mo  from 
Gala,  replacing  poor  Leueotze  in  my 
BeiTice.  Our  route  lay  over  the  Rab- 
la,  oue  of  the  most  diFHeult  passes  iu 
Thibet.  We  stopped  a  night  at  the 
village  of  Rab-da,  and  on  the  morrow 
wo  passed  by  Ma-ni-tang,  a  largish 
town  for  Thibet,  on  our  way  to  tlie  big 
atul  important  towu  Ke-gu.  Wo  first 
caught  sight  of  the  Ke-gu  Lamaaerai 
beautifully  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
high  rock  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the 
town. 

Ke-gu,  the  half-way  halting-place  on 
the  famous  tea  road  between  the  Chi- 
nese border  town  Ta-uhien-lu  and  the 
Thibetan  capital,  is  the  centre  of  the 
tea  trade,  and,  accordingly,  the  resi- 
dence of  numerous  teu-mercliants.  It 
has  many  Chinese  inhabitants,  a  man- 
darin from  Si-ning,  and  a  mandarin 
from  Lnn-chav.  It  is  the  Chinese  who 
chiefly  bring  the  lea  here,  to  sell  it  to 
the  Thibt'tau  merchauLs,  who  forward 
it  lo  Lhassa.  The  currency  in  this 
trade  is  the  Indian  rupee,  which,  how- 
ever, is  often  dispensed  with,  and  then 
the  tea  is  bartered  by  the  Chinese  for 
wool,  hides,  and  furn,  gold  dust,  mer- 
cury, and  other  Thibetiui  pro<luct3,  for 
importatiou    iuto     China.      The    tea 


(braDches  as  well  as  leaves)  is  packed 
in  pressed  brieks  about  fourteen  inches 
long,  ten  wide,  and  four  thick.  Eight 
of  these  bricks  are  sewn  iu  a  skin,  and 
a  yak  carries  two  skins.  All  Tliibctans 
drink  tea.  Ttiey  boil  it,  branches  and 
all,  in  water  with  a  little  soda  and  salt^ 
and  before  drinkii»g  add  butler,  barley 
tlour  (which  is  called  Isampa)^  and 
dried  native  cheese.  The  boU<1  part  of 
this  mixture  when  merely  moisteucci 
with  a  Utile  liquid  tea  atul  made  U])  iuto 
hard  balls  is  called  bu,  and  forms  the 
staple  food  of  Thibet.  The  chiuf  meat 
consumed  is  nuillon,  upon  which  the 
Idack  tent  people  almost  live.  Sheep 
arc  cheap.  Iu  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try Lhey  cost  from  oue  rupee  to  two 
rupees.  For  winter  consum[)Lion,  lhey 
nrc  killed  early  in  the  cold  season,  anil 
the  meat  is  frozen. 

Leaving  Ke-gu  after  a  lengthy  stay, 
we  followed  the  tea  road  as  far  as  the 
Pau-gim  Lumaserai.  Here  we  quilted 
the  highway  for  a  mountainous  route, 
which  look  us  over  the  Tass  O-may, 
till  we  reached  Tasli-e-Gumpa,  which 
is  situated  ou  the  river  Tsa-chu.  IJy 
lliis  monastery  we  look  up  our  quarlers^ 
for  twenty  days  in  a  cave  excavated  iu 
the  gi-avel  of  the  hillside  ;  and  wo  wer» 
kindly  treated  by  the  chief  hinia,  from 
whom  we  obtained  a  horse  and  aoine 
food  in  exchange  for  a  few  renuuning^ 
English  goods.  Here  the  Chiuamna 
Noga,  who  had  holiaved  very  badly  the 
whole  time,  with  his  wife,  Erminie, 
left  me,  carrying  off  one  of  my  hoi*ses, 
a  mule,  ami  the  larger  of  my  tents.  I 
was  not  sorr}'  lo  get  rid  of  him  ;  for  he 
had  frequeutly  threatened,  and  even 
attacked  my  life.  My  parly  now  con- 
sisted of  myself  and  the  two  Thibetans- 
Puntso  and  Pa-tegn.  IJeaides  the  horso 
obtained  from  the  chief  lama,  we  hnd! 
three  worn-out  hacks  left,  two  of  whicli 
we  exchanged  for  old  beasts  with  Hltle 
tlefih  on  their  bones.  The  remaining 
tent  I  was  obliged  to  sell  for  bare  nec- 
essaries ;  so  from  now,  the  15th  of 
December,  we  slept  in  the  open  air, 
choosing  holes  iu  tlie  ground,  thai  wo 
might  have  a  little  slkclter  from  the 
cold,  high  winds.  Joining  a  small 
caravan  ou  the  way  lo  an  cucampment^ 
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we  first  followed  a  road  through  a 
valley  thickly  populated  with  ouiuada, 
aud  watered  by  the  Tsa-chu,  which  we 
frequeutly  crossed.  After  a  march  of 
sevcu  days,  we  agaiu  struck  Ihe  lea 
i*oad,  and,  crossiug  tlie  mouutaiu-poss 
Taa-nnug-los-bu-ln,  catuc  to  the  district 
Datucliuug,  watered  by  the  Loug-chu. 
Having  crossed  this  river,  we  traversed 
a  small  plain,  and,  partly  followiug  the 
stream  up  its  course,  cnmo  to  the  Dam- 
jnii-er-Ia,  one  of  the  liigliest  and  most 
di-eaded  Thibetan  passes.  The  cold 
here  is  generally  so  intense  that  many 
travellers  fi-eeze  by  the  wayside.  Stoi)- 
ping  to  attend  the  cold-stricken  men 
would  only  mean  destmction  to  the 
rest  ot  the  party.  We  came  uuscathed 
through  tluH  redoubtable  pass  to  cross 
another,  the  Loug-er-tsa-ke-la,  The 
valleys  here  were  populated  thickly 
with  the  black  tent  tribes,  who,  judged 
by  their  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses,  were  evidently  well-to-do. 

We  still  luarclved,  with  slow  pace 
aud  sorry  exterior,  along  the  tea  road, 
which  look  us  on  over  the  So-ba- 
ner-la,  and  on  the  28th  of  December 
across  tlie  Sok-chu,  the  river  followed 
up  by  C.iptain  Rower  on  liis  late  expe- 
dition, till  it  brought  us  within  sight  at 
last  of  the  boundary  of  our  promised 
laud  — tlie  waters  of  the  Bo-Cliu, 
which  connnc  the  IJiassa  district,  the 
sacred  pn)vince  of  U.  Wc  were  pre- 
pared for  this  ;  we  had  been  meeting 
large  caravan"*  returning  from  the  cap- 
ital. On  the  last  day  of  tlie  old  year 
(1892)  we  crossed  the  river  and  found 
ourselves  within  tlie  sacred  district. 

Pa-tcgn  told  me  that  lust  year,  when 
he  travelled  by,  there  were  a  troop  of 
soldiers  eucamped  there,  on  the  look- 
out for  a  European  traveller  who  (they 
had  heard)  was  on  his  way  to  Lhassn. 
The  U  province  is  governed  by  the 
Lhassa  lamas  in  the  person  of  a  chief 
appointed  from  the  capital.  On  the 
side  we  entered,  one  chief  rules  over 
the  district  Na-cliu-ka  between  the  Bo- 
Chu  aud  the  confines  of  Leu-dring- 
tsong  ;  which  iutter  is  under  the  sway 
of  another  Jiead,  the  Pem-ba  chief. 

On  the  other  side  of  t!ie  Ho-Chu  the 
road  took  us  over  the  Peh-la-me.     Wc 


recrossed  the  river,  passed  by  an  en- 
campment on  the  banks  of  a  small  hike 
called  Aug-nga,  aud  by  a  steep  descent 
came  to  a  deep  gorge,  through  which 
flowed  the  Da-chu,  which  we  crossed 
lu  pursue  our  way  over  a  vcrj'  stony 
course.  At  this  point  we  were  sud- 
denly confronted  by  two  fully  armed 
Thibetan  solillcrs,  who  bade  us  halt 
and  informed  us  we  were  their  pris- 
ouera.  We  had  perforce  to  slop,  and, 
resigning  ouraelves  to  tlie  situation, 
took  up  our  position  on  the  banks  of  a 
frozen  stream  hard  by.  Tliis  was  on 
the  3rd  of  Jnnuary,  We  were  very 
800U  aurnmnded  by  soldicra  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  evening,  npon  the 
arrival  of  a  chief,  that  we  learnt  the 
reason  of  our  detention.  Koga  had  by 
making  long  stages  arrived  with  the 
woman,  some  few  days  ago,  at  Na-chu- 
ko-kang.  He  had  infonned  the  resi- 
dent chief  (hat  while  on  the  road  he 
had  met  two  Thibetans  conducting  a 
European  latly  lli rough  the  countiy. 
He  had  lold  tliem  lo  lake  her  l>ack  to 
China,  wlii^-h  tliey  had  flatly  refused  lo 
do  ;  so,  accorflingly,  at  great  inconven- 
ience, he  bail  htn'He<l  on  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  government.  Ho  liintcd 
his  expectations  of  a  reward  ;  but  the 
chief  wished  fii*3t  to  be  assured  the 
story  was  true.  Then  Xoga  regretted 
he  must  hurry  on  to  Lhassa ;  but  the 
chief,  whose  duly  it  wag  to  send  scouts 
in  every  direction  (no  joke  in  case  of 
a  liojix),  refused  to  allow  him  lo  go 
till  his  information  had  been  verified. 
The  wily  Chinaman  was  caught  in  his 
own  trap. 

lu  three  days  there  arrived  a  mili- 
tary cliief  of  some  imporliinee.  His 
sheep-skin  was  trinnue^l  with  a  wide 
band  of  bright  bine  lastiug  of  European 
manufactui*e,  and  was  bordered  wjih 
a  broad  strip  of  beaver ;  but  what 
specially  drew  my  attention  was  the 
fantastic  way  in  wlueh  his  hair  was 
dressed.  The  fringe  across  his  fore- 
liead  was  caught  together  at  the  ends 
in  a  kind  of  horizontal  Grecian  plait 
not  unlike  tlie  plaited  edging  of  straw 
litters  in  a  well-appointed  stable  ;  his 
back  hair  hung  down  in  plaits  which 
started  from   the  crown  of  the  head. 
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Of  Ilia  earrings,  gold  ami  coral,  one 
was  pendant,  and  tlic  other  a  round 
piece  of  jewellery.  His  sword  sheath 
was  of  massive  silver  sluddod  with 
coi'al  and  turquoise.  As  soon  as  his 
lent  was  pitched  he  scut  for  Puntso, 
mid  cro8s-i]Ucationcd  him  ahout  the 
foreign  la<ly  nnd  himself.  Then  he  in- 
vited mo  lo  his  tent,  and  asked  me 
where  I  was  going  to,  where  I  came 
from,  and  whether  I  hml  made  any 
maps.  Jle  informed  me  tlial  he  could 
not  allow  me  to  continue  my  journey  ; 
-but  he  was  on  the  whole  very  friendly. 
Both  Puntso  and  iVtegn  were  strictly 
watched,  ami,  after  settling  down  for 
the  night's  rest  in  the  most  comfort- 
4il)lc  hole  to  be  found,  were  aurrouuded 
nil  night  h^*  at  least  twenty  soldiers.  I 
myself  was  left  utnuolestcd  in  my  nar- 
row, cotfin-shnped  hole.  I  had  de- 
mauiliul  tliul  Xoga  and  his  wife  should 
be  l>iuught  before  me,  that  I  might 
<;lefir  my  servants  of  the  charge  Noga 
had  brought  against  them.  For  this 
the  presence  of  a  Lhassa  chief  was 
necessary  ;  and,  on  the  sixth  day  of 
our  detention,  orders  were  given  to  set 
out,  and  wc  did  a  long  day's  march 
lowiirds  Lhassa.  It  was  so  cold  thai 
my  limbs  grew  sLifT  and  numb,  and  I 
imd  to  stop  aiid  gut  my  servants  to  col- 
lect some  catLie-dung  (the  Thibetan 
fuel)  and  light  a  lire  by  tlie  way. 

Wlien  we  nrrivcd  at  onr  journey's 
end,  they  pitched  a  tent  for  us.  We 
were  close  to  the  conjunction  of  the 
Si-uiug  and  the  tea  road.  There  arc 
three  roads  to  Lhassa  —  one  by  Xag- 
chu-ko-kang,  where  custom  is  levied 
from  all  the  ten  caravans,  w]is  situated 
on  the  other  side  of  a  hill  close  by. 
For  the  levying  of  tliis  custom,  two 
Lhassa  chiefs  reside  permanently  at 
Uag-chu-ko-kang  ;  and  both  of  them, 
accompanied  by  a  chief  of  lesser  im- 
portance, came  to  interview  us,  bring- 
ing Noga  and  Erminie  with  tliem.  As 
soon  as  their  tents  were  pitched,  they 
sent  for  Puntso  ;  and  they  subse- 
quently asked  me  to  come  before  them. 
As  a  mat  was  not  placed  for  me  on 
which  to  sit,  I  sent  for  one  ;  and  when 
they  tried  to  browbeat  me  I  refused  to 


answer  impolite  questious.  Noga  at 
(irat  denied  all  we  said  ;  hut  upon  his 
wife  being  cross-examined  a  little  of 
the  truth  was  extnicted.  During  the 
trial,  which  lasted  several  days,  com- 
municaLion  with  Lhassa  was  kept  up 
continuously.  A  youllt  who  liad  been 
to  iSikkim  was  sent  to  the  encampment, 
ami  proved  the  truth  of  Puntso  enter- 
ing my  service  there.  Word  was  sent 
from  headquarters  that  1  was  to  be 
treated  well  ;  whereupon  the  chiefs 
Heated  me  with  respect.  We  excited 
much  curiosity  ;  and  Puntso  was  often 
invited  in  the  evening  to  the  chiefs' 
tents,  to  entertain  tlieni  by  accouuts  of 
the  lives  of  the  English,  of  what  he 
hadsecu  In  India,  and  the  railways  aud 
steamships  by  which  he  haul  travelled. 
TIjcy  were  also  interested  in  my  at- 
tempts ;  and  told  me  that  of  all  later 
European  travellers  I  had  reachod  the 
nearest  to  Lhassa,  from  which  we  were 
only  a  three-days  ride.  Tlie  ultimatum 
of  the  trial  was  that  if  I  liked  I  could 
go  ou  to  Lhassa.  Should  I  do  so,  how- 
ever, they,  the  chiefs,  liaviiig  given  me 
this  permission,  would  lose  their  lives, 
and  my  servants  would  be  seized.  I, 
as  an  Annia  (a  womauU  religious 
teacher),  would  surely  not  wish  to  bring 
about  the  death  of  innocent  men  ? 
Slionld  I,  hovvever,  decide  to  return  to 
China,  all  necessities  for  our  journey 
as  far  back  as  Ke^u,  tlio  half-way  halt, 
would  be  given. 

The  true  case  of  the  matter  wna 
pretty  obvious  ;  but  I  w;ia  not  in  a  po- 
sition Lo  fly  in  the  face  of  such  persua- 
sive opposiLiou.  Tliey  gave  me  two 
extra  horses,  nu  old  tent,  provisions, 
and  ten  ounces  of  silver  in  rupees  and 
Tliibetan  money.  An  escort  of  tea 
soldiers  was  to  accompany  us  for  eleven 
stages  ;  but  a  few  ilays  after  we  left 
tlie  encampment,  which  was  on  the 
18tli  of  January,  we  overlook  n  yak 
caravan,  on  which  our  escort  quilted 
us.  The  progress  of  this  caravan  waa 
too  slow  for  us.  We  went  on  aheail,  to 
arrive  on  the  2nd  of  February  at  Tash» 
e-gumpft,  where  we  liad  lived  in  the 
gravel  cave  from  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber till  the  lOtb  of  December. 
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Fortunately,  we  pitched  our  lent  on 
the  side  of  the  river  opposite  to  that  of 
the  moimstcry.  Crowds  of  hosUlt;- 
looking  Inmus  collected  on  the  hanks  to 
wutch  us.  The  chief  who  had  been 
friendly  to  us  was  awjiv  ;  but  the  hcnd 
lama  in  chnryu  toKl  I'u-tegn  on  the 
moiTow  that  Krminie,  before  she  and 
Xo^H  had  abandoni'd  us,  had  spread 
the  report  that  1  was  a  witch,  could  buu 
thtoiii^h  niminlaitts  aiitl  inside  al)  tho. 
temples,  and  took  note  of  all  the  guld 
and  silver  in  the  mounlaiiis.  On  our 
re-arrival,  therefore,  the  lamas  wanted 
tu  stouc  inybulf  and  my  uervantJi  uttd 
throw  our  bodies  into  the  river.  This 
the  head  priest  prevented  them  from 
doing ;  ai*gniii*;  that,  as  the  chief  at 
Xag-cUu-ku  liad  given  nie  a  tent  and 
two  horses,  I  eoald  not  bo  what  Erminie 
represented. 

From  here  our  difficulties  were  much 
increased  by  the  great  depth  of  lUe 
bnow.  Three  of  our  horses  succumbed » 
for  the  grass  was  scanty  ami  hard  to 
procure.  As  llie  yak  cnravau  caught 
us  up,  wc  coulinued  with  it  till  we 
reacliud  Ke-gn,  wldch  was  on  the  21st 
of  February.  Here  Pa-tegn  left  us  to 
return  tu  his  homo  at  Gn-hi ;  for  I  no 
Ioni,'er  intended  to  rclracc  my  steps, 
thinking  it  best  to  cuulinue  along  the 
tea  road  to  Ta-chien-lu,  and,  once  in 
China,  to  travel  up  the  Yang-tse  Kiver 
to  Shanghai.  I  g:ivc  him,  in  part  pay- 
ment for  his  services  two  of  the  re- 
maining thriic  hurscs  and  the  tent 
(whicli,  I  was  told,  I  shonUl  no  lunger 
require).  My  last  horse  was  spirited 
away,  and  we  found  ouraelves  in  a  pi-e- 
dlcanienl.  The  two  Chinese  officials 
were  changing  ;  the  old  ones  hud  left 
for  Cluna,  and  Ihuir  sucuessoi-s  were 
not  yet  arrived  ;  the  lama  chiefs  told  us 
we  must  not  stay  ;  the  people  refused 
to  sell  us  horses.  We  IJnally  came  to 
terms  with  some  O-gan-ze  men  return- 
ing to  tliuir  native  town.  They  were 
to  lend  u»  two  horees  for  the  journey, 
and  to  provide  food  and  lodging  for  the 
uighl  in  rest  liouscs,  for  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  which  tliey  wanted  paid 
down.  They  were  not  particular  as  to 
keeping  their  word.    lustead  of  »tDp- 


ping  at  the  rest  houses,  they  encamped 
in  the  open  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
piling  up  the  packs  to  the  weather  side 
for  shelter.  The  day  after  leaving^ 
Ke-gu  we  passed  the  boundary  lino 
between  Ani<lo  and  Kbam  on  a  moun- 
tain, and  stayed  a  night  at  Kar-»a, 
whore  tea-merchants  reside.  This  town, 
tike  n]l  othei-s  in  Kliani,  is  nominally 
under  the  rule  of  the  Chinese  otliciala 
of  Si-chi'iicn,  whereas  Anido  is  gov- 
erned from  Si-ning.  We  crossed  the 
Dri-chu  (Yaug-tac-kiang),  on  (he  ice^ 
which  was  not  too  strong,  and  made 
Cor  the  mouutain  pass  of  Mo-ro-ln,  uear 
the  snniniit  of  which  wc  had  to  spend 
the  night.  The  cold  was  so  intense 
that  Olio  of  the  horses  was  found  frozett 
in  the  morniiig.  It  had  snowed  nearly 
every  night. 

On  entering  the  Koug-pa-sa-ga  Wfr 
jmt  up  at  a  good-sized  inn.  The  peo- 
|de  Heemed  well-to-do.  The  country  i& 
fertile,  and  pigs  and  fowl  are  plentiful 
—  the  first  we  had  seen  since  we  left 
the  Chinese  border.  We  piisseti  oa 
by  Kor-ta-ge-gumpa,  which  is  walled 
round.  The  houses  arc  built  of  clay^ 
or  bricks,  or  stoue,  as  far  as  the  first 
story,  which  is  of  wood  ;  the  pretty 
little  trellis-work  windows  are  lined 
with  colored  tissue  paper.  Here  there 
is  a  huge  prayer-wheel.  The  benefit 
of  the  prayers  wafted  around  is  shared 
by  the  men  who  grind  them  out.  After 
crossing  the  Tza-chu  we  arrived  nt 
O-gan-ze,  whitliyr  the  men  liad  under- 
taken to  bring  us.  It  is  a  large  lown^ 
the  residence  of  a  Chinese  ofticiul,  a 
Thibetan  chief,  and  merchants.  On 
the  night  of  our  arrival  one  of  the  men, 
who  had  Iieen  troubled  wiLh  numbed 
knees  from  the  great  cold,  especially  oa 
the  mountain  passes,  was  Lakeii  ill,  and 
died,  just  able  to  sec  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily. That  I  should  have  survivad  the 
exposure  of  this  journey,  to  which  two 
strong  men  had  succumbed,  was  in- 
deed marvellous. 

I  stayed  a  few  days,  and  was  mucli 
struck  by  the  iuhabitnnts.  The  men 
are  tall  and  brond,  with  round  faces, 
high  cheek-bones,  short  noses,  aud 
Chinese  eyes.    They  cut  Lbcir  hair  In  a 
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fringe  in  front,  And  that  tliey  may  have 
a  plnit  reacliing  lo  the  grounti,  add  a 
<]imiUily  of  false  Iiair  Lo  the  hack.  In 
this  llicy  inseit  two  or  three  ivory 
rings  ;  then  Ihcy  catch  it  up  nnd  wind 
it  round  the  head  in  llie  guiao  of  a  tur- 
ban. Tho  women  dress  tiieir  hair  iii 
tiny  plaits  —  I  counted  one  hundred 
and  thirty -eight  on  one  hcnd  —  and 
wear  gowns  of  wool  or  coilon  clotli, 
white,  or  red,  or  bhie.  Their  jewellery, 
in  wliich  liiey  delight,  is  of  silver  and 
coral  and  turquoises.  These  0-gan-zo 
men  make  llteir  livelihood  ns  carriers 
between  Ta-cliicn-lu  and  Ke-gu,  and 
for  this  purpose  keep  horses  and  mulca. 
The  price  of  a  pack-horse  to  cover  this 
distance  Is  ten  or  twelve  rupees.  They 
consider  they  have  the  monopoly,  and 
attack  men  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  who  venture  along  their  rond. 

Leaving  O-gau-ze,  we  passed  Da- 
tong,  on  the  river  Kon-sa,  and  the 
town  of  Oh-Lrang-go,  where  there  are 
many  Thibetan  shopkeepers  and  a 
colony  of  Hvo  hundred  Chinese.  After 
fiau-ri-gunipa,  an  important  place,  wo 
next  reached  Kham->:;a-*lak,  where  the 
temple  is  roofed  with  sheets  of  gold. 
A  small  house  was  pointed  out  to  us  as 
the  birthplace  of  a  former  Buddha  of 
Xihaasa.  Our  road  now  made  a  deep 
descent  and  led  ua  through  bcnuliful 
forests.  In  these  the  province  of 
Kham  abounds  ;  villages  and  monas- 
teries are  scattered  about  the  hillsides  ; 
and  the  ground  is  tilled  by  the  inhal> 
itoats  —  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  grass 
lands  of  Amdo,  where  the  people  mostly 
are  nomadic.  On  the  top  of  the  Ya- 
ra-la  we  passed  a  small  lake,  so  deep 
that  it  had  never  been  failnmied,  in 
which  (we  were  told)  a  horse  lived. 

My  Thibetan  trip  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  in  a  few  days  we  nrrived 
at  the  town  of  Ta-ohien-lu,  in  the  Chi- 
nese province  of  Si-ch'uem.     This  was 

on  the  12th  of  April,  1893,  seven  months 
and  ten  days  since  I  had  set  out  from 
the  Chinese  town  Tau-chau,  in  the 
province  Kan-euh. 

Annxk  R.  Taylor. 


From  Tbo  New  BATlew. 
THE  POETRY  OP  JOItN  IXJNNK, 

Among  tlie  non-dnmiatic  poets  who 
flonriflhcd  under  James  I.  incomparably 
the  most  singtdar  and  itithientinl  was 
the  Cntholic  scholar  who  became  Dean 
of  St.  PauPs.  John  Donne  was  thirty 
years  of  age  when  Elizabeth  died,  and 
no  small  portion  of  his  most  character- 
istic work  must  have  been  written  in 
her  reign.  Hut  Donne  belongs,  essen- 
tially, to  tliat  of  her  successor.  In  him 
the  Jacobean  spirit,  ns  opposed  to  the 
Elizabethan,  is  parimiomit.  His  were 
the  first  poems  M'hich  protesled,  In 
their  form  alike  and  their  londency, 
against  the  pastoral  sweetness  of  the 
Spenserians.  Something  new  in  En- 
glish literature  begins  in  Donne,  some- 
thing which  proceeded,  under  his 
potent  iiitluonco,  to  color  poetry  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years,  The  exact 
mo<Io  in  whicfi  that  infltrcncc  was  im- 
medintcly  distributed  is  unknown  to 
us,  or  very  dimly  perceived.  To  know 
more  about  it  is  one  of  the  great  desid- 
erata of  literary  history.  The  imitation 
of  Donne's  style  begins  so  early,  and 
becomes  so  general,  that  several  critics 
have  taken  for  granted  that  there  must 
have  been  editions  of  his  writings 
which  have  disappeared. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  excc[>- 
tion  of  two  excecdhigly  slight  appear- 
ances, that  of  ten  sonnets  contributed 
to  Davison's  "  Poetical  Rhapsody  "  in 
1602,  and  of  "An  Anatimiy  of  the 
World  "  in  1611,  the  poems  of  Donne 
are  not  known  lo  have  been  printed 
until  10.33,  a  year  or  two  after  his  death. 
Yet  the  references  lo  them  in  docu- 
ments of  twenty  years  earlier  are  fre- 
quent, and  tbat  they  were  widely 
distributed  is  certain.  This  was  doubt- 
less done  by  means  of  more  or  less 
complete  transcripts,  several  of  which 
have  come  <lown  to  our  own  day. 
These  transcripts  mu«t  have  been 
pnsscd  from  Imnd  to  band  at  court,  at 
the  universities,  in  cultured  country 
houses,  until  almost  every  poet  of  the 
Jacobean  ago  must  have  been  more  or 
less  familiar  with  their  tenor.  The 
style  of  Donne,  like  a  very  odd  per- 
fume, was  found  to  cling  to  every  one 
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who  touched  it,  and  we  obdcrvc  the 
rcinnrkable  phenomeuoLi  of  pueina 
which  hnU  uot  passed  through  a  priiiL- 
er's  IiaiuU  uxei-cUiug  tUu  iutlueiicu  of  n 
body  of  accepted  classical  work,  la 
eslimalmg  the  poetry  of  the  Jacobean 
age,  therefore,  tliere  is  no  writer  wlio 
demands  more  careful  study  than  iliis 
cuijrnintical  and  subteri'aneuu  master, 
tills  veiled  Isis  whose  utterances  out- 
weighed the  oracles  of  all  the  visible 
gods. 

For  the  secresy  with  which  the 
pOtiuiH  of  Donuu  wiire  produced  no 
adequate  reason  is  forthcoriiiiij;.  Ills 
conduct  in  other  respccLs,  though 
somewhat  haughty,  was  neither  clois- 
tered nor  uiysterious.  He  was  profuse 
iu  Ibe  publication  of  his  prose  writings^ 
and  denied  his  verse  alone  to  his  ad- 
mirers. That  tlie  tenor  of  it  clashed 
with  his  profesbiou  as  achuichiuan  Una 
been  put  forward  as  a  reason,  bnl  it  is 
uot  a  very  "^ood  one.  Donne  was  not 
squeamish  iu  liis  sermons,  nor  afraid 
of  niisconcepLion  iu  his  '*  Pseudo- 
Martyr."  If  he  hatl  hud  scruples  of 
conscience  about  his  secular  poems  he 
might  have  destroyed  them »  as  Ueorgo 
Herbert  did  his.  It  is  idle  to  speeulale 
on  tlic  cause  of  Donue*s  peculiar  con- 
duct. It  suffices  to  record  that  having 
produced  a  quantity  of  poetry  of  ex- 
traordinar)'  vuhie,  and  intimately  wel- 
come to  his  generation,  he  would  neither 
publish  nor  destroy  it,  hut  penuittcd, 
and  perhaps  preferred,  thai  it  should 
circulate  among  his  most  intelligent 
coulemporarioH  in  such  a  way  as  to  ex- 
cite the  maximum  of  curiosity  and 
myster}'. 

With  the  trifling  exceptions  which 
have  been  mculioned  above,  the  poems 
of  Donne  were  not  published  until  after 
his  death.  Tbc  llrst  edition,  the  quaito 
of  1G33,  is  very  inaccurate  and  ill- 
arranged  ;  I  be  octavos  of  1035  and  1630 
are  mucli  fuller  and  more  exact. 
Donne,  however,  still  lacks  a  compe- 
tent editor.  We  have  no  direct  knowl- 
edge of  the  iioet's  own  wish  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  his  poems,  nor  any  safe 
conjecture  as  to  tlte  date  of  more  than 
a  few  pieces.  The  beat  lyrics,  how- 
ever, appear  to  belong  to  the  iirst  dec- 


ado  of  James  I.'s  reign,  if  they  a 
not  even  of  earlier  composition.  Tbero 
seems  to  bu  no  doubt  that  the  '*  Sat- 
ires,'- an  imperfect  manuscript  of 
which  bears  the  dale  1503,  arc  wholly 
Elizabethan.  These  arc  seven  in  num- 
ber, aud  belong  to  the  same  general 
category  as  those  of  Hall,  Lodge,  and 
Guilpin.  They  ai-e  brilliant  aud  pic- 
turesque beyond  any  of  Ihrir  particular 
compeers,  even  beyond  tbe  best  of 
Hall's  satires.  But  they  have  the  ter- 
rible faults  which  marked  all  our  Eliz- 
abethan satirists,  a  cr.vbbed  violence 
alike  of  manner  and  matter,  a  llerco, 
voluble  conventionality,  a  toiiured  aud 
oUen  absolutely  licentious  aud  errone- 
ous conception  of  the  use  of  lauguage. 
The  fourth  is,  doubtless,  the  beJit  writ- 
ten, aud  may  be  t.ikcn  as  the  best 
essay  iu  this  class  of  poetry  existing 
hi  English  literature  before  the  middle- 
life  of  Dryden  ;  its  attraction  for  l^ope 
is  well  known. 

'*  The  Progress  of  the  Soul,"  as- 
named  by  its  author  "  Poem  a  Satyri- 
ciui,"  takes  its  nutund  place  after  Iho 
satires,  but  is  conjectured  to  have  heeu 
written  not  earlier  than  IHIO.  De 
Qnineey,  with  unwonted  wannth,  de- 
clined that  "massy  diamonds  compose 
the  veiy  substance  of  this  poero, 
thoughts  and  descriptions  which  hava 
the  fervent  and  gloomy  sublimity 
Ezckiel  or  /Eschylns.'^  It  is  writte 
in  a  variant  of  the  Spenserian  stan 
niul  is  a  hyperbolical  history  of  the 
development  of  the  human  soul,  ex- 
tended to  more  than  five  hundred  lines, 
and  not  ended,  but  nbruplly  clused.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  ditHcult  of  Donne's 
writings,  and  started  a  kind  of  psycho- 
logical poetry  of  which,,  as  the  century 
progressed,  many  more  examples  were 
seen,  none,  t»criiap8,  of  u  wholly  feli- 
citous character.  It  has  the  poet's 
characteristics,  however,  to  the  full. 
The  verse  marches  with  a  virile  tirad, 
the  epithets  are  daring,  the  thoughts 
always  curious  and  occasionally  su 
lime,  the  imagination  odd  aud  scholoftli 
with  recurring  gleams  of  passiun. 

Far  Ifss  extraordinary  are  the  epis- 
tles, which  form  a  large  section  of 
Donne^s  poetical   works.    All  through 
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life  he  was  woiit  lo  atlUress  letters, 
cliielly  in  Iho  heroic  couplet,  to  the 
uiosl  intimate  of  his  friends.  These 
epistl*;8  are  conccivctl  in  u  lighter  vein 
than  his  other  Avritiugs,  and  Iinve  less 
of  his  chuniuterislic  vehemence.  The 
earUesl,  however,  '*  The  Storm,"  which 
he  addressed  from  the  Azores,  pos- 
sesses his  Rlizahethan  munncrisin  ;  it 
is  crudely  picturesque  and  licentious, 
essentially  uiipoetical.  "  Tlje  OUm," 
which  is  tlic  parnllel  piece,  is  far  bet- 
ter, and  partly  deserves  lien  Jouson's 
high  commeudation  of  it  toDrutnmond. 
The  epistle  to  Sir  lleury  Goodyer  is 
noticeable  for  the  dijrnirtcd  and  stately 
matiucr  in  wliicli  (lie  four-line  stanza, 
afterwards  adojUed  by  Gray  for  his 
"  Elegy,"  is  a*lo[)trd  ;  this  poem  is 
exceedingly  like  the  early  pieces  writ- 
ten by  Drydcn  some  tUly  years  later. 
The  school  of  tl»c  Restoration  is  plainly 
foreshadowed  in  it. 

Many   of  these   epistles  are   stuffed 
hartl    with     thoughts,    but    poetry    is 
rarely  to  he  found  in  lliL*ni  ;  the  style 
is  not  lucid,   tbe  construclion   is  des- 
perately imrenlhetieal.     It  is  not  often 
that  the  weary  re.ider  is  rewarded  by 
such  a  polished  piece  of  versification  as 
,is  presented  by  this  passage  about  love 
*iu   the    '^ Letter    to    the    Countess    of 
./Huutiugdou  : "  — 

'  It  is  not  love  that  sueth,  or  doth  contend  ; 
Love  either  conquers,  ur  but  meets  &  friend. 
Man's  better  part  consists  of  purer  fire. 
And  finds  itself  allowed,  ere  it  di^sirc. 
Tx>ve  is  wise  here,  keeps  home,  gives  reason 

sway, 
And  journeys  not  till  it  find  snmmcr-way. 
A  weather-beaten  lover,  but  once  known, 
Is  sport  for  every  girl  lo  practise  on. 
Who    strives,    through    woman's    acorns, 

woman  to  know 
Is  lost,  and  seeks  his  shallow  to  outgo ; 
It  must  be  sickness,  after  one  disdain. 
Though  he  be  called  aloud,  to  look  a^'»ln  ; 
Let  others   shi  and  grieve  ;  one  ctmniug 

slight 
Shall  freeze  my  love  to  crystal  in  a  night. 
I  can  love  first,  and,  if  I  win.  love  still, 
And  cannot  be  removed,  unless  shu  will ; 
It  Is  her  fault  if  I  unsure  reuuilu  ; 
She  only  can  untie,  I  bind  again  ; 
The  honesties  of  love  with  ease  I  do, 
But  am  no  porter  for  a  tedious  woe. 


Most  of  these  epistles  are  Xew 
Year's  greetings,  and  many  are  ad- 
dressed to  liie  noble  and  devout  ladies 
with  whom  he  held  8i>iritu»l  converse 
in  advancing  years.  The  poet  superbly 
aggnuidizea  the  moral  qualities  of  these 
women,  paying  to  their  souls  the  court 
tluil  younger  and  fli^litier  cavaliers  re- 
served for  the  physical  beauty  of  their 
daug!itei*s, 

Tbe  epithalamia  of  Donne  form  that 
section  of  his  work  in  which,  alone,  ho 
seems  to  follow  in  due  succession  after 
Spciiscr.  These  marriage-songs  are 
elegant  and  glowing,  though  not  witli- 
out  tlie  harshness  which  I)onuc  could 
not  for  any  length  of  lime  forego. 
TUat  composed  for  the  wedding  of 
Frederick  Count  Palatine  and  the  Lady 
Elixabetb,  m  lOirj,  is  i)erhaps  the  most 
popular  of  all  Donne's  writings,  and 
oi>en9  with  a  delicious  vivacity  :  — 

Hall,  Bishop  Valentine,  whose  day  this  is  ! 
All  the  air  Is  thy  diocese, 
And  all  the  chirping  choristers 
And  other  birds  are  thy  jmrlshioncrs  ; 

Thou  marrycst  every  year 
The  lyric  lark  and  the  grave  whispering 

dove, 
The  sparrow  that  neglects  his  life  for  love, 
Tbe  household  bird  with  tbe  red  stomacher  ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  blackbird  speed  as  soon 
As  does  the  goldfinch  or  the  lialcyon  ; 
The  husband  cock  looks  out,  and  straight 

is  spctl, 
And   meets    his  wife,   which    brings    her 

feather  bed. 
This  day  more  cheerfully  than  ever  shine,  — 
This  day,  wliieh  might  euflame  thyself,  old 

Valentine. 
The  ode  within  Iho  rather  stiff  set- 
ting   of    tbe    AUophnncs     and    Idles, 
eclogue  is  scarcely  less  felicitous. 

The  miscellaneous  secular  poems  of 
Donne  are  genericnlly  classed  under 
the  heading  of  "Elegies."  We  have 
here  some  of  the  most  extraoi-dinary 
aberrations  of  fancy,  some  of  tbe  wild- 
est contrasts  of  character  and  style,  to 
bo  observed  in  literninre.  They  are 
mainly  Ovidian  or  Tibullaii  studies  of 
the  progress  of  the  passion  of  love, 
written  by  one  who  proclaims  himself 
annixlent,  but  no  longer  an  illusioncd, 
lover  —  hot  still,  hut  truculent  and 
scandalous.    The  youth  of  the  author 
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is  disclosed  itt  them,  but  it  is  not  the 
callow  youth  of  Hrat  inexperience.  He 
is  nlready  ft  past  nm.ster  in  the  subtle 
sopiiistry  of  love,  and  knows  by  rote 
"  the  mystic  langiiage  of  ihc  eye  and 
band."  Weary  with  the  beauty  of 
Bprini^  and  summer,  he  has  learned  to 
find  fascination  in  an  aulumual  face. 
The  vokipUioiis  character  of  these  ele- 
gies has  scandalized  snccessivo  critics. 
Several  of  them,  to  bo  plain,  were  in- 
deed loo  outspoken  for  the  poet's  own 
or  for  any  decent  age.  Tbrongbout  it 
is  seldom  so  much  what  the  unbridled 
lover  says,  but  his  utter  inLempcrancc 
in  saying  it,  that  surprises,  especially 
in  one  who,  by  the  time  Ihey  were 
given  to  the  public,  had  come  to  be 
reganled  as  tiic  holiest  of  men.  Kvcn 
saints,  however,  were  coarse  in  the  ago 
of  James,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  ull 
Donne's  elegies,  the  exquieite  "Re- 
fusal to  jUIow  bis  Young  Wife  to  Ac- 
company him  Abroad  as  a  l'af*e," 
which  belongs  to  his  mature  life  and 
treats  of  n  very  creditable  passion,  is 
marred  by  r1  raos t  i nconcei vable  of- 
fences against  good  taste. 
Another  section  of  Donne's  poems  is 
iposed  of  funeral  elegies  or  rcqul- 
sms,  in  which  he  allowed  the  sombre 
part  of  his  fancy  to  run  riot.  In  these 
xjurious  entombments  we  read  nothiug 
that  seems  personal  or  pathetic,  but 
much  about  "the  magnetic  force  "  of 
the  decea.scd,  her  spiritual  anatomy. 
And  her  soul's  **  meridians  and  paral- 
lels." Amid  these  pedantries  we  light 
now  and  tlien  upon  extraordinary 
bursts  of  poetic  obsen'ation,  as  when 
the  eminence  of  the  spirit  of  Mistress 
Drury  reminds  the  poet  of  a  vision, 
seen  yeara  before  in  sailing  past  the 
Canaries,  and  he  cries  out  — 

Docs  not  a  Tencrlfto  or  higher  hill 

Kiso  so  high  like  &  rock,  that  one  might 

think 
The  floating  moon  would  shipwreck  there 

and  sink, 

or  as  when  one  of  his  trances  comes 
upon  him,  and  he  sighs 

when  thou  know'st  this 
Thou  know'flt  how  wan  a  ghost  this  our 
world  Is. 


These  lovely  sudden  bursts  of  pure 
poetry  are  more  frequent  in  the  **  Fu- 
neral Elegies"  tlian  in  any  section  of 
Donne's  poetry  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  approacli  those,  to  be  pres- 
ently noted,  in  the  lyrics.  The  spirit 
of  this  strango  writer  loved  to  dwell  on 
the  inajesLJc  and  gorgeous  aspects  of 
death,  to  wave  his  torch  within  the 
chai-ncl  house,  and  to  show  that  its 
walls  are  set  with  jewels. 

This  may  be  taken  as  an  oxnmple  of 
his  obscure  morluar}'  imagination  :  — 

As  men  of  China,  after  an  agc*a  stay, 

Do  take  up  porcelain  where  Ihey  bnriftd 

clay, 
So  at  this  grave,  her  limbeck  (which  refines 
The    diamonds,   rubles,   sapphires,    pearta 

and  mines 
Of  wlitch  this  flesh  was),  her  sonl  shAlI  in- 
spire 
Flesh  of  such  stuff,  as  God,  when  His  last 

fire 
Annuls  this  world,  to  recompense  It,  shall 
Make  and  name  them  the  elixir  of  tliis  All. 
They  say,  the  sea,   when  It  gains,   loselh 

too, 
If  camal  Death  (the  younger  brother)  do 
Usurp  the  body  ;  our  soul,  which  subject  Is 
To  the  elder  Death,  by  sin,  U  fre«d  by  this  ; 
They  perish  both,  when  they  attempt  the 

just. 
For   graves    our   tropliles   are,   and    both 

death's  dust. 

The  preseuce  of  the  emblems  of 
mortality  rouses  Bonne  to  an  unusual 
intellectual  ecstas}'.  The  latest  of 
these  elegies  is  dated  1625,  and  shows 
timt  the  pocL  retnined  his  art  in  this 
kind  of  writing  to  the  very  close  of  his 
career,  adding  polish  to  his  style,  with* 
out  any  perceptible  falling  off  in  power, 

A  largo  number  of  *^  Holy  Sonnet*," 
which  Izaak  Walton  thouglit  had  per- 
ished, were  published  in  10G9,  and  sev- 
eral remain  still  unprinied.  They  are 
more  properly  quatorzains  than  son- 
nets, more  correct  in  form  tlmn  the 
usual  English  sonnet  of  llic  age  —  for 
the  octett  is  properly  arninged  and 
rhymed  —  but  closing  in  the  sestelt 
with  a  couplet.  These  sonnets  are 
very  interesting  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  Donne^s  prolonged  sympathy 
with  the  Roman  Church,  over  which 
his  biographers  have  been  wont  to  slur*, 
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All  these  '*Holy  SonnetJi "  probably 
boloMg  lo  1017,  or  Ihu  puritxl  itumecU- 
alely  foUowiug  lliu  dontii  of  Duutiu's 
wife.  In  the  light  of  ccrtftin  exnmplca 
iu  the  possessiou  of  the  present  writer, 
which  have  not  yet  appeared  in  print, 
they  seem  to  conlirm  Walton's  remark 
that,  though  J^onne  inquired  early  in  life 
into  the  differences  between  Pi-oleslant- 
isni  and  Calliolicismf  yet  he  lived  tinill 
the  death  of  his  wife  without  reJigiou. 

A  pathetic  sonnet  from  the  un- 
puhliabed  Westmorland  ninnuHcnpt  uf 
Bonne,  now  in  my  possession,  shovvs 
the  effect  of  that  bereavement  upon 
him.  It  is  here  printed  for  the  tirst 
time :  — 

Since  she  whom  I  loved  hath  paid  her  last 
debt 
To  Xature  and  to  hers  and  my  good  is 

dead, 
And  her   soul    early  into    heaven  van- 
ished — 
Wholly  on  heavenly  things  my  mind  Is  set. 
Here  the  admiring  hor  my  mind  did  whet 
To  seek  Thee,  txod  ;  so  streams  do  show 

their  head  ; 
But  tho'  1  have  found  Thee,  and  Tliou 
my  thirst  haat  fed, 
A  holy  thirsty  dropsy  melts  me  yet. 
Bat  why  should  1  beg  more  love,  whenas 
Thou 
Doat  woo  my  soul  for  hers,  ofTring  ail 
Thine ; 
And  dost  not  only  fear  lest  I  allow 
My  love  to  Saints  and  Angels,  things 
divine, 
Bat  In  Thy  tender  Jealousy  dost  doubt 
Lest   this   World,    Flesh,    yea,   Devil,   put 
Thee  out  ? 

The  sonnet  on  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  however,  has  probably  been  at- 
tributed to  Donae  by  error  ;  the  more 
likely  name  of  Constable  has  been 
suggested  as  that  of  its  author. 

In  his  other  divine  poems,  also,  the 
Roman  clement  is  often  very  strong, 
and  the  theology  of  a  cast  which  is  far 
removed  from  that  of  Puritanism.  In 
the  vei7  curious  piece  called  '•  The 
Cross,"  he  seems  to  confess  to  the  use 
of  a  material  cnicifix,  and  in  •*  A  Lit- 
any  '*  he  diHtinctly  recommends  prayer 
to  the  Virgin  Mary, 

That  shecherublm  which  unlocked  Para- 
dise. 


All  those  arc  matters  which  must  be 
left  to  the  future  biographers  of  Donue, 
but  whicli  are  worthy  of  ,lheir  closest 
attention  in  developing  tho  Intricate 
anomalies  of  his  character. 

We  have  now,  by  process  of  exhauB- 
lion,  arrived  at  what  is  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  sectiotis  of  Donnc^s 
poetry,  his  amatory  lyrics.  These  are 
about  seventy  iu  number,  and  so  far 
as  the  scanty  evidence  can  bo  de- 
pended upon,  belong  to  various  periods 
from  his  twenlieth  to  his  thirty-fiftli 
year,  Tlie  series,  as  we  now  hold  it,  he- 
gins  witli  the  gross  and  offensive  piece 
of  extravagance  called  "The  Flea," 
but  is  followed  by  "The  Good-Mor- 
row,'^ which  strikes  a  very  djffei-ent 
note.  As  a  rule,  these  poems  ni*o 
extremely  personal,  coutidenUal,  and 
vivid  ;  the  stamp  of  life  is  on  them. 
Nouc  the  less,  while  confessing  with 
extraordinary  frankness  and  clearuess 
the  passion  of  the  writer,  they  are  so 
reserved  in  detail,  so  immersed  and 
engulfed  in  sccresy,  that  no  detinite 
conjecture  can  be  hazarded  as  to  the 
person,  or  persons,  or  the  class  of  per- 
sons, to  whom  they  were  atldressed. 
One  or  two  were  evideolly  inspired 
by  Donne's  wife,  othere  most  emphat- 
ically were  not,  and  by  their  lawless, 
though  not  gross,  sensuality  remiud  ua 
of  the  still  more  outspoken,  **  Elegies." 
In  spile  of  the  alembicated  verbiage, 
the  tortiiousncss  and  nrtlHciality  of 
the  tiiought,  sincerit}'  burns  in  every 
stanza,  and  the  most  exquisite  images 
lie  side  by  side  with  monstrous  conceits 
and  ugly  pedantries. 

A  peculiarity  of  tho  lyrics  is  that 
scarcely  two  of  the  seventy  are  written 
in  the  same  verse-form.  Donne  evi- 
dently laid  himself  out  to  invent  elab- 
orate and  far-fetched  metres.  He  was 
imitated  in  this  down  to  the  Restoration, 
when  all  metrical  effects  tended  to  merge 
ill  the  heroic  couplet.  But  of  Ihe  Innu- 
mernble  form-inventions  of  Donne  and 
his  disciples  scarcely  one  has  been 
adopted  into  the  Inngnage,  although 
more  than  one,  by  their  elegance  and 
nielofly,  deserve  to  be  resumed. 

This  exemplifies  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  his  stanza-forms  :  — 
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If  thou  be'8l  bom  lo  strange  sigbu, 

Things  invisible  lo  see, 
iiide  ten  thousand  ilayji  and  nights. 

Till  age  anoV  while  liuirs  on  thee  ; 
Thou,  when  thou  retum'st,  wilt  tell  me 
All  strange  wonders  tliat  befell  thee, 
And  swear 
Nowhere 
Lives  a  woman  true  and  fair. 

If  tliou  And' St  one,  let  rae  know  ; 
Such  a  pilgrimage  were  sweet. 
Yet  do  not  —  I  would  not  go 

Though  at  next  door  we  might  meet ; 
Though  she  were  true  when  you  met  her, 
And  last  till  you  write  your  letter, 
Tet  she 
Win  be 
Fake,  ere  I  come,  with  two  or  three. 

It  now  remains  to  cxaiuino  this  body 
of  poetry  in  geueral  terms,  and,  lust  of 
all,  it  is  necessary  lo  make  some  re- 
marks with  reijard  to  Donne^s  whole 
Bysleni  of  proBody.  The  terms  *'  irreg- 
lUnr,"  "  unintelligible,'*  and  ''  viciously 
rugged  "  are  commonly  uHed  in  descrjl)- 
ing  it,  and  it  seems  even  lo  be  sup- 
posed by  some  critics  tlml  Donne  did 
not  know  how  lo  scan.  This  last  sup- 
position may  be  ix'jectod  at  ouco  ;  what 
there  was  to  know  about  poeliy  whs 
known  to  Donne,  lint  it  seems  certain 
that  he  intentionally  iuiniijuccd  a  revo- 
lution into  English  vcraitlcntion.  It 
waj)  doubtlc^is  ns  a  rebellLou  agaiust  the 
smooth  and  somewhat  uervcleas  iambic 
flow  of  Spuuaer  and  the  earliest  con- 
lenipornries  of  Shnkesponre  that  Donne 
iuvouled  his  yiolent  mode  of  breaking 
up  the  lines  into  quick  and  slow  buati». 
The  beat  critic  of  his  own  generation, 
Ben  JoDson,  Imled  the  innovalion,  ami 
told  Drummond  ''that  Donne,  for  not 
keeping  of  accent,  deserved  banging." 
It  is  difficult  10  stem  ft  current  of  cen- 
sure wliich  has  set  wiibout  inlermis- 
Bion  since  the  very  days  of  Donue 
himself,  but  I  may  be  permitted  lo 
point  out  what  I  imagine  was  the  poet's 
own  view  of  tbe  matter. 

lie  found,  ns  I  have  said,  the  verse 
of  his  youth,  say  of  1500,  exceedingly 
mcUitluous,  sinuous,  and  inclining  to 
flaccidity.  A  five-syllablud  iambic  line 
of  Spen'ser  or  of  Daniel  Irots  along  with 
the  guuUeat  amble  of  inevitable  sliorts 


and  longs.  It  seems  tn  have  vexed  the 
ear  of  Donue  by  its  tendency  to  feeble- 
ness,  ami  it  doubtless  appeared  to  hink 
that  the  very  gifted  writers  who  imme- 
diately preceded  him  had  carried  the 
sofluess  of  it  as  far  as  it  would  go.  He 
desired  new  and  more  varied  effects. 
To  see  wliat  be  aimed  at  doing,  we 
have,  1  believe,  to  turn  to  what  hn» 
been  attempted  in  our  own  lime  by  Mr. 
Kuberl  Bridges,  in  some  of  his  eariy 
experiments,  and  by  the  Symbolists  in 
Fi-nnce.  The  iambic  rbymed  Hue  of 
Donne  bas  audacities  such  as  are  per- 
mitted lo  his  blank  verse  by  Milton, 
and  although  the  felicities  are  mrc  In 
lite  older  poet,  instead  of  being-  almost 
iucessaut,  as  in  the  later,  Donne  at  bis 
best  is  not  less  mcloilious  than  Milton. 
When  he  writes  — 

Bta^tod   with  sighs  and  surrounded   with 

tears, 

wc  must  not  dismiss  this  as  not  bciuj^ 
iambic  verse  at  all,  nor  —  much  less  — 
attempt  to  read  it  — 

Ijlastt^d  with  sighs,  and  surrounded  with 
te^, 

but  recognize  in  it  the  poet's  attempt 
to  identify  the  beiit  of  his  verse  with 
his  bewildered  and  dejected  condition, 
rending  it  somewhat  in  this  nolatiun  — 

Blasted  |  with  sighs  11  and  surrounded  |  with 
tears. 

The  violence  of  Donne's  transpocition 
of  accent  is  most  curiously  to  ho  ob- 
iserved  in  his  earliest  satires,  and  ill 
some  of  his  later  poems  is  almost  en- 
tii'cly  absent.  Doubtless  his  theory 
became  moditled  with  advancing  years. 
No  poet  is  mure  ditflcult  to  read  aloud. 
Such  a  passage  as  the  following  may 
excusably  defy  u  novice  :  — 

No  token  of  worth  but  Queen's  man  %jid. 

Hne 
Living  t>arrels  of  beef  and  flagons  of  wine. 
I  shook  like  n  spied  spy.     Preachers  whid^ 

are 
Seas  of  wit  and  arts,  you  can  then  dare 
Drown  the  stns  of  this  place,  for,  for  me. 
Which  am  but  a  scant  brook,  it  enough 

shall  be 
To  wash  the  stains  away. 

But  treat  the  livc*foot  verso  not  as  » 
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fixed  aiiU  unaltcmble  scqucuce  of  ca- 
dences, but  fu»  a  iiurm  aruund  whicli  a 
musician  weaves  his  variations,  and  the 
riddle  is  soon  ren<i  — 

No  token  |  of  worth  |  but  Queen's  |  man  | 

and  fine 
Living  I  barrels  of  |  beef  and  |  flagons  of  | 

wine. 
I   shook  I  like  a  spied  |  spy.  |  Preachers  | 

which  are 
Seas  I  of  wit  j  and  arts,  |  you  can   then  | 

dare 
Drown  |  the  sins  |  uf  this  place,  |  for,  |  for 

me, 
Wliich  am  |  but  a  scant  |  brook,  |  it  enough 

I  shall  be 
To  lATish  I  the  stains  |  away. 

The  poetry  of  Donne  possesses  iu  no 
sumll  degree  tliat  "  unusual  and  iudc- 
liuttblo  witchery"  whicli  Dr.  Jossopp 
has  nuteil  as  cliarncleristic  of  tlic  tuan 
himself.  But  out'  enjoyment  of  it  is 
mAiTcd  by  the  violence  of  the  wiiter, 
by  his  wHul  of  what  seems  lo  us  to  be 
good  tj(8lc,  and  b}'  a  quality  whi<'lL  has 
been  overlooked  by  tliose  who  liavc 
wrlltcu  about  him,  but  which  seems  to 
provide  Uie  key  to  the  mystery  of  his 
position.  Donne  was,  I  would  venture 
to  »uj;gesl,  by  far  the  most  modern  ami 
couttimporaueous  of  the  writers  of  hii^ 
lime.  He  rejected  all  the  classical  tags 
and  imagery  of  the  Klizabctbaus,  lie 
borrowed  nothing  from  French  or  Ital- 
ian tradition.  He  arrived  at  an  ex- 
cessive actuality  of  style,  and  it  was 
because  be  struck  them  as  so  novel  and 
ao  completely  in  touch  witli  his  own 
age  that  his  immediate  coev.ils  wexe  so 
much  fascinated  with  him.  His  poems 
are  full  of  images  taken  from  the  life 
aud  habits  of  tlit^  Limu.  Where  earlier 
poets  had  suiumoncd  the  myths  of 
Greece  to  adorn  their  verso,  Douuo 
weaves  iu,  instead,  the  false  zoology, 
the  crude  physics  and  pliilosophy,  of 
bis  own  fermenting  epoch.  The  poem 
called  **Lovc*s  Exchange"  is  worthy 
of  careful  examination  in  this  respect. 
Each  stanza  is  crowded  with  conceits, 
each  one  of  which  is  tiikeu  from  the 
practical  or  professional  life  of  the  mo- 
ment in  which  the  poet  wrote.  This 
extreme  mo<lernity,  however,  is  one 
potent  source  of  our  lack  of  sympathy 


with  the  poetry  so  inspired.  In  the 
long  run,  it  is  the  broa<lur  suggestion, 
the  wider  if  more  conventional  range  of 
classic  imagery,  which  may  hope  to 
hold  without  fatigue  the  interest  of 
successive  generations. 

For  us  the  charm  of  Donne  continues 
lo  rest  in  his  occasional  felicities,  his 
bursts  of  melodious  passion.  If  his 
song  wore  not  so  tantalizingly  fragmen- 
tary, we  should  call  him  the  unques- 
iLouud  nightingale  of  the  Jacobean 
choir.  No  otlier  poet  of  that  time,  few 
poets  of  any  time,  have  equalled  Iho 
concentrated  passion,  the  delicate,  long- 
drawn  nmsical  elTocls,  the  bold  aud 
ecslatic  rapture  of  Donne  at  his  best. 
In  such  a  poem  as  "The  Dream*'  he 
realizes  the  very  paroxysm  of  amatory 
song.  In  ids  own  generation  no  one 
approached  the  purity  of  his  cascades 
of  ringing  monosyllables,  his 

For  God's  sake,  hold  your  tongue  and  let 

me  love, 
or, 

I  long  to  talk  with  some  old  lover^s  ghost, 
Who  died  before  the  God  of  Love  was  bom, 

or, 

O  more  than  moon, 
Draw  not  thy   seas   to  drown  me  in  thy 
sphere. 

In  these  and  similar  passages,  of 
which  not  a  very  slender  florilcginm 
might  be  gathered  from  his  voluminous 
productions,  Donne  reminds  us  thnt 
Ben  Jonson  esteemed  him  **  the  firet 
poet  ill  the  world  iu  some  things.^*  But 
tliis  qualily  of  passionate  music  is  not 
the  only  one  discernible,  nor  often  to 
be  discerned.  The  more  obvious  char- 
acteristic was  summed  up  by  Coleridge 
iu  a  droll  quatrain  :  — 

With  Donne,  whose  Muse  on  dromedary 

trots, 
Wreathe  Iron  pokers  into  true-love-knots  ; 
Rhyme's  sturdy  cripple,  Fancy's  maze  and 

clue, 
Wit's  forge  and  fire-blast.  Meaning's  press 

and  screw, 

In  the  use  of  those  ingenuities  which 
ft  was  once  the  fashion  to  call  **  meta- 
physical "  Donne  shows  an  amazing 
pertinacity.  He  Is  never  daunted  by 
the   feeling  that  his  wit  is  exercised 
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"  ou  Bubjecla  where  we  liave  uo  right 
to  expect  it,"  nud  where  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  relish  it.  lie  pushes  ou  with 
reieutless  logic  —  sometimes,  indeed, 
p:iat  cliaius  of  images  that  are  h>vc]y 
and  appropriate,  but  ofteiier  through 
hriura  and  llauaa  that  rend  his  giirtueiils 
and  trip  up  his  feet.  lie  is  unt  aiTected 
by  the  ruggcduess  of  his  roa*]^  nor  hy 
our  unwillingness  to  follow  lam.  IIu 
Mlumbles  doggedly  ou  uutil  he  has 
reached  liis  singular  goal.  In  all  lliis 
intellectual  doggeduess  lie  has  n  certain 
kinship  to  Browning,  hut  his  obscurity 
is  luure  douse.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  coulemporury  raaligued  him  who 
reported  Donne  to  have,  written  oue  of 
liis  elegies  in  an  iutcntionat  ohscure- 
ucsa,  but  that  he  deliglited  in  puttini; 
his  readers  out  of  their  deptli  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  It  is  against  this 
lurid  background,  which  in  itself  and 
unrelieved  would  possess  a  very  slight 
attraction  to  modern  readers,  that  Ihi; 
eltjcti'ioal  Hashes  of  Donne*a  lyrical 
getiius  make  their  appearance,  almost 
blinding  us  by  their  brilliancy,  and  fad- 
ing into  the  dark  tissue  of  concoits  be- 
foro  wo  have  time  to  appreciate  the  in. 
Edmund  Gosse. 


From  MacmUl&n'i  MagiuJuo. 
DWELLERS  IN  AKCADY. 
TirKHE  were  hlUs  which  garnished  their 
proud  heights  with  stately  trees ;  humble 
valleys  whose  base  estate  seemed  com- 
forted with  the  refreshing  of  silver  rivers  ; 
meadows  enamelled  with  all  sorts  of  eye- 
pleasing  flowers  ;  thickets  which,  being 
lined  with  the  most  pleasant  shade,  were 
velussed  by  the  cheerful  disposition  of  many 
well-tuued  birds  ;  each  pasture  stored  with 
•heep,  feeding  with  sober  security ;  while 
the  pretty  lambs  with  bleating  oratory 
crav«<l  their  dams'  comfort  ;  here  a  shpp- 
herd-boy  piping  as  if  we  should  never  be 
old,  there  a  yuung  shepherdess  knitting 
aud  withal  singing,  and  it  seemed  that  her 
voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work,  for  her 
hands  kept  lime  to  her  music 

My  text  is  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
*^  Arcadia,'*  n  countrj'  which  will  ever 
exist  unspoiled,  untouched,  a  refuge 
for  those   who  seek  it,  whetlier  they 


find  it  as  Sidney  did  by  Coniston  Water, 
or  whether  it  exists  only  in  tlie  dreama 
of  some  city-bonnd  prisoner.  It  is 
always  the  same  ;  the  somethiiKj  fccyoml, 
the  point  where  s[tirit  and  where  matter 
meet,  the  land  iirighteued  by  heavenly 
alchemy,  and  by  that  pereonal  vil)raliou 
between  man  and  nature  which  is  tlie 
soul  of  imumterial  things.  Wticru  thnt 
point  of  meeting  exists  is  different  for 
every  oue  of  us,  and  this  is  what  each 
crilio  in  turn  hivs  to  try  to  appi*chcnd. 

Only  the  oilier  day  I  was  writing  of* 
IScwlck  in  these  pages  ;  Bewick  who 
dwelled  in  Arcady  ns  he  strode  along 
the  busy  London  streets  ;  Bewick 
whose  heart  was  iti  the  north,  far 
away  by  Tyne-side  among  his  early 
haunis,  listening  with  delight  to  the 
murmuring  of  the  HooJed  burn  which 
passed  liis  father^s  house,  where  he 
would  leap  from  bed  to  watch  the 
water's  varying  aspects,  or  follow  the 
sheep  through  the  wreaths  of  snow  as 
Ihey  sought  shelter  from  the  drifts  on 
the  fells,  '*  umlor  the  low  bra^s  over- 
hung with  whins.''  No  wonder  he 
shook  the  dust  from  off  his  feet  and 
turned  his  back  upon  the  great  city  1 

It  is  with  another  dweller  in  Arcady 
that  these  ])age8  are  concerned  to-day, 
whose  history  has  lately  appeared,  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Gerard  and  verified  with 
great  pains  and  much  rcsearcli.^  It  is 
the  story  of  Angelica  Kuuffmann,  who 
sat  painting  in  her  house  in  Golden 
Square,  while  Bewick  wearily  trudged 
through  Londoi»  streets.  Scarcely  a 
dozen  years  lay  between  the  two  in 
actual  age,  but  almost  as  many  cen- 
inries  might  liave  diviiled  them.  From 
Norlhumbcrlaud  to  ancient  Greece  ia  a 
long  way  to  go,  even  in  the  spirit  king- 
dom ;  and  yet  as  I  write  these  wonU  I 
realize  tliat  some  Ai*cadias,  such  as 
Bewick's,  belong  to  natural  laws  and 
are  part  of  all  time,  and  that  others, 
such  as  Angelica*s,  belong  to  moods 
and  phases  only. 

In  1796,  wijen  Bewick  came  to  Lon- 
don, Angelica  was  already  established 
in  her  house  in  Golden  Square  ;  her 
beautiful,  fanciful  visions  lay  hidden  in 

>  AngvUon  KHutfmnnn  ;  tiy  Franofls  A*  Owtf. 
Kev  EOlUon ;  London,  U03, 
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her  own  warm  iiungiualiou,  wliilo  she 
dwelt  among  the  bricks  and  sonndals  of 
the  town.  llei*s  wiia  a  curious  posi- 
tion ;  sliu  wuH  in  early  middlo  age,  a 
wife  and  no  wife,  a  struggling  fine 
lady,  a  hard-woiking  woman,  living 
from  hand  to  month.  She  Ikad  friends', 
angry  lovers,  admiring  patrons,  adorera 
witliout  number,  envious,  cruel  ene- 
mies ;  Hone  liadjnat  wantonly  aasaulted 
her ;  she  was  laboring  for  her  daily 
bread,  painting  poilnuts  and  mytho- 
logical and  allegorical  histories  and 
compositions  —  (iandish  himself  never 
pru(luccd  subjects  more  tremendous. 
But  Ihrougii  it  all  Angelica  dwelt  on  m 
Artady,  forgetting  hor  troubles  among 
her  diblocated  but  gracious  dreams. 

What  would  Bewick  have  cared  for 
Augelica's  wnning,  candle-lit  world,  he 
the  lover  of  natural  things,  of  early 
dawns,  of  nightly  trampings  by  storm 
or  starlight,  with  a  heart  attuned  to 
Ideality  ?  *'  To  his  utterly  English 
uuuil,"  says  Mr.  Uuskin,  '"tlie  straw 
of  the  sty  and  its  tenantry  were  abiding 
truth,  tlic  cluud  of  Olympus  and  its 
tenantry  a  child's  dream.  Ho  could 
draw  a  pig  but  not  an  Apliroditc.  .  .  . 
I  must  endeavor  to  make  you  under- 
stand the  magninceut  artistic  power, 
the  flawless  virtue,  veracity,  and  ten- 
derness, the  iutiuile  humor  of  l!ie  man, 
and  yet  the  difference  between  England 
aud  Florence  in  the  use  they  mako  of 
such  gifts  in  their  children. ^^ 

Angelica  was  a  child  of  Itidy  ;  Lnuli- 
tion  and  conventionality  bad  bccu  her 
masters.  And  yel,  tliongli  it  may  be 
diflioult  to  realize,  iiiulerni'alli  all  the 
artilicialily  of  her  work  and  cxpeiience, 
there  lies  hidden  some  touch  of  naLurat 
grace  and  truth,  which  has  kept  her 
memory  alive  to  this  day.  Perhaps  it 
is  her  personality  which  has  outlived 
her  performance.  81ie  made  work  to 
order,  but  she  herself  was  spontaneous  ; 
the  tine  ladies  she  painted  would  Imve 
given  much  to  have  had  her  clmrui,  her 
gaiety,  her  gracious  fascination. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Angelica  that 
she  belonged  to  a  day  wlieu  people 
were  more  easily  themselves  than  they 
are  now  ;  when  there  was  more  cere- 
mony, but  less  crowding  of  uiiud  aud 


feeling.  It  was  also  fortunate  for  her 
that  eho  was  born  in  a  leisurely  period 
when  Iicr  dress,  her  graceful,  dowiug 
dmperics,  iuirmouizcd  so  well  with  her 
cliarming  self.  Her  very  name  is  curi- 
ously appropriate.  Au  angel,  a  traderv 
—  do  not  both  of  ihcm  describe  lier? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  her 
work  was  very  bad.  Only  the  other 
day,  deep  bnried  iu  the  vaults  of  Iho 
National  Gallery,  a  friend  showed  rae  a 
portentous  canvas  representing  RcU- 
gion  surrounded  by  all  the  Virtues. 
It  would  certainly  require  all  the  attri- 
bnt(fs  to  enable  one  to  forgive  such  a 
eomposition  ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to 
judge  her  by  this  one  special  produc- 
tion, for  nnmy  delightful  suggustious, 
decorations,  compositions,  exist  to  this 
diiy,  giving  pleasure  still,  and  bearing 
witness  to  her  conscientious  and  un- 
tiring Ufe^s  work.  Her  loving  soul 
carried  her  safely  across  the  disappoint- 
mcuU  and  disillusions  which  are  too 
apt  to  cloud  the  later  hours  of  life.  It 
someiimes  happens  that  the  end  of  a 
Ufo  is  more  intercsling,  more  full  of 
meauiug  than  the  beginning  of  it  ;  tho 
lights  seem  to  gmw  more  complexly 
beautiful,  the  feeling  of  it  all  more 
naLunil  and  touching  ;  and  that  which 
people  are  pleased  to  call  illusion  often 
strikea  more  true  to  the  heart  than  the 
driest  and  most  incontrovertible  facts. 
This,  assuredly,  Avas  the  mond  of  An- 
gcUca'a  sixty-yenr-long  story. 

The  writer,  who  once  iu  her  own 
youth  wrote  the  I'omance  of  Miss  An- 
gel, has  been  reading  the  further  his- 
tory (au  aulhenlie  and  genuine  stoiy 
this  lime)  of  Ma^lom  Angelica,  nml 
realizing  how  much  sLilL  remains  to  tell 
of  a  lilo  of  which  the  early  morning 
hours  are  over  If  I  he  early  morning 
was  the  period  of  work  and  cuLliusiasm, 
thtj  later  houra  bring  an  added  emotion 
ami  e:cperieuce  into  play,  perhaps  less 
iLttmciivc,  but  more  endearing  than  the 
brilliant  tUmh  of  youth.  If  we  take 
Angelica  for  what  alic  did,  it  would  not 
go  very  far  ;  but  if  we  take  her  for 
herself,  her  long-suffering,  charmiug, 
honorable,  enthusiastic  self,  hor  nature 
altracla  ua  as  ever  through  a  dividing 
cenlurv.     Nor  need  wo  be  asliamcd  to 
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admire  where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Goethe,  iind  so  luauy  olher  delighlful 
persons,  have  passed  before  us. 

AnguHca's  correspondence  with  Groe- 
the  iu  1778,  when  she  was  about  forty- 
seven  years  of  age,  is  almost  laughably 
rouiaulic  ;  and  yet  what  woman  mi;;hl 
not  be  proud  to  have  received  sucli  a 
tribute  at  any  ago.  German  women 
seem  to  possess  a  fund  of  innocent, 
cnduriu;;;  romance  ;  they  are  not  bound 
by  tliut  reslmiuing  sense  of  humor 
whu'li,  I  suppose,  keeps  an  En<<;H8li- 
womuu  iu  check  ;  tliouijh  Angelica  had 
forgotten  her  German  iirid  her  German 
spelling,  and  needed  all  the  eight  vol- 
umes of  Goethe's  works  which  he  sent 
her  to  remind  her  of  her  native  tongue, 
yet  her  heart  did  not  forget  to  beat. 
To  the  very  last  she  turned  towanla 
that  Arcadia  of  feeling  which  was  her 
heaven.  Her  friendship  for  Goethe, 
and  for  Herder  loo,  as  one  reads  of 
both  in  the  leltei*s  selected  by  Miss 
Gerard,  give  a  most  fanciful  and  strik- 
ing phase  of  a  woman's  liistorj-.  The 
self-suppression  of  Angelica's  married 
life  liad  loft  her  nature  still  lunging  for 
sympathy  ;  to  the  end  she  retained  lier 
ideal ;  to  the  end  she  seemed  unable  to 
live  nlonc  in  self-respecting  indepen- 
dence, but  ever  construined  to  throw 
herself  into  the  hopes  and  lives  and 
loves  of  olliers,  Lo  live  in  their  lives 
and  their  welfare.  ^'  Parting  from  you 
has  pcnetnttcd  my  heart  and  soul  with 
grief,"  she  writes  to  Goethe.  ".  .  . 
The  Sundays  which  once  were  d«ys  of 
joy  have  become  the  saddest  dnys  ;  they 
seem  lo  say,  we  return  no  more,  the 
words  Titnnxno  more  sound  too  hard." 
.  .  .  "This  evening,  the  20th,  I  found 
your  dear  letter  upon  the  Uible,  how 
my  heiirt  boat  as  I  opened  it !  "  Again  : 
"  Some  days  ago  I  went  with  Zucchi  to 
visit  your  apartment  ...  we  went  up 
inlo  your  cabinet.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in 
A  sanctuary  or  shrine,  where  one  dwelt 
whom  all  honored.  I  could  hardly  tear 
myself  away,"  On  the  5th  of  August 
she  writes  :  *'  I  dreamed  last  night  you 
h:ul  come  back,  I  hastened  to  the  en- 
trance door,  seized  both  your  hands, 
which  I  pressed  so  closely  lo  my  heart, 
that  with  the  pain  I  awoke." 


Miss  Gerard  gives  an  interestiug  pic- 
ture of  the  Zucchi  household ;  she 
quotes  Goethe's  own  testimony  that 
Angelica  was  overtasked,  and  that  Zuc- 
chi was  an  avaricious,  selfish  husband. 
It  was  Goethe  who  sent  Ilerdor  to 
Angelica  ;  and  Herder  also  seems  to 
have  been  nbaolutefy  fascinated  by  thU 
uew  friend,  '^  the  delicate,  tender  soul, 
artistic  to  her  finger-tips,  extraordina- 
rily simple,  without  any  bodily  charm." 
Elsewliere  he  writes  to  his  wife  ;  *'Oh, 
what  tonncnts  might  I  have  spared 
myself,  had  I  ouly  known  earlier  this 
noble  creature,  who  lives  shy  and  re- 
tired as  a  heavenly  being  .  .  .  she  is 
dearer  to  me  than  all  else  in  Rome.'' 
Then  he  continues  arllcssly  enough  : 
'*Iam  so  happy  with  her  ,  .  .  she  on 
her  side  regards  me  with  the  deepest 
reverence,  while  of  tliee  she  speaks 
tenderly  and  with  a  certain  timidity  ; 
she  looks  upon  thee  as  one  of  the 
happiest  of  women."  Poor  Madame 
Ileitlcrgcts  jealous  and  unhappy  after 
a  time,  and  flies  to  mythology  for  com- 
fort, as  others  have  done  before.  She 
cidis  hei*self  Ariadne  and  implores  The- 
seus to  returu  to  his  home  and  family. 
To  this  Theseus  writes  in  reply  : 
"When  I  went  this  evening  to  An- 
gelica, she  with  intJDitc  gi*acc  slipped 
upon  my  linger  a  liltlc  gold  chain  as  a 
remembrance  of  to-day  ;  she  said  it 
was  for  us  both.  She  is  in  every  way 
a  sweet,  angelic,  and  pure  woman. 
Thou  must  promise  nn  eternal  friend- 
ship to  her,  and  with  me  render  thanks 
to  Heaven  who  has  given  her  to  me  to 
know  and  to  love." 

Angelica  bestowed  various  tokeas 
upon  Herder,  who  describes  to  his  wife, 
among  other  objects,  '*a  little  ring, 
which  I  am  to  put  on  thy  linger,  and 
with  it  I  now  seal  Lhis  letter.  On  this 
side  of  the  Alps  I  may  look  on  it  as 
mine  own,  aiul  on  my  returu  give  it  to 
thee  from  thy  sister.  No  one  knows 
of  this  little  present  except  Ihe  gooil 
Ricffensteiu,  who  onlered  it  for  her. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  faithful  symbol  of  her 
pure,  tender  soul,  for  truly  friendship 
and  love  are  one.  So  she  represents 
her  little  soul  {stdchen)  as  a  tiny  spar- 
row resting  upon  a  brauch  of  myrtle,  a 
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type  thnt  onr  union  shnll  exist  Absent 
or  (>i*esent.  Do  not  say  nnytliing  of 
this  to  any  one,  but  lake  tlie  reniera- 
bmncfi  as  it  is  meant,  in  good  part.  A 
purer,  more  exquisite  creature  does  not 
exist  on  earth.'* 

Henler  seems  to  have  hail  less  satis- 
factory moments  in  the  course  of  his 
experience  of  life,  for  Miss  Genntl 
quotes  from  anotlier  letter  to  his  wife  ; 
**  Still  A  propos  of  Angelica,  her  good- 
ness sots  the  balance  li^ht  between  me 
and  others  of  her  sex,  who  have  done 
me  bad  turns.  In  gooilness  of  henit 
she  is  a  celestial  being.  I  gave  her  thy 
kiss  as  it  stood  in  thy  letter,  without 
transferring  it  to  her  lips.  Once  1  did 
kiss  her  on  the  forehead,  and  once  she 
unexpectedly  seized  my  hand  and 
wouUi  press  it  to  lior  lips." 

Finally  we  come  to  the  last  of  what 
U  justly  called  a  remurkabtc  series  of 
letters.  **  Well  then,  in  God's  name 
my  trunk  is  packed.  All  is  ready  ;  to- 
morrow I  leave  Rome  for  Pisa.  I  am 
well,  and,  all  thinjjs  considered,  have 
had  a  time  in  Rome  of  which  few  stran- 
gers can  boast.  .  .  .  Angelica,  who  is 
dear  and  good  beyond  all  expression, 
greets  thee  cordially,  anit  sends  thee 
her  silhouette.  Take  it  with  feelings 
of  love  and  kindness.  The  angel  has 
mivle  mc  during  these  last  weeks  inex- 
pressibly happy.  I  would  I  liml  known 
her  earlier  ;  the  good,  excellent,  ten- 
der, beautiful  soul.  .  .  .  May  heaven 
bless  and  preserve  this  sweet  woman. 
Farewell,  ray  good  soul,  no  longer  to 
be  a  desolate  Ariadne." 

So  Hei-der  departs  as  Goethe  had  de- 
parted ;  and  Ansjelica  remains  in  llie 
Eternal  City,  still  working  on,  still  oc- 
cupied with  innocent  fancies  and  enthu- 
eiasms,  in  which  she  tries  to  forget  the 
present  and  the  terrible  times  which 
were  now  at  hand.  Dukes,  duchesses, 
goddesses,  heroes,  all  figure  in  turn 
upon  her  canviw,  cardinals,  ladies  of 
quality  ;  but  meanwhile  the  terrible 
echoes  from  the  wurld  beyond,  rumors 
of  sorrow  and  disaster,  began  lo  reach 
them  in  their  sunny  retreat.  A  third 
inmate  had  joined  the  lilllc  household. 
Anton  KauffinauD,  a  cousin,  had  come 


to  help  Angelica  and  Zucchi,  who  was 
ill  and  partially  pamlyzcd,  in  their  life 
and  household  cares.     Money  difficul- 
ties, which  had  ceased  to  trouble  them 
for  years  past,  now  rose  grimly  before 
them.     This   was   no  lime   for  posing 
and  sitting  for  portraits  ;   people  were 
ruined  and  Hying  for  their  lives,  and  It 
was  with  di^culty  that  rents  or  debts 
were  collected.     Antonio  Zucchi,  wor- 
ried and   anxious,  fell   ill   and  died  of 
jaundice,   leaving    almost    all  he   pos- 
sessed away  from  his  wife.    Too  true 
and  disinterested  to  resoiil  this  insult, 
she  mourned  him  wilh   simplicity  and 
sweetness.    The  epitaph  she  put  upon 
his    grave    is   well    known    and  often 
quoted  :  "  Xot  as  I  liad  pmyed.'*     "  It 
is  not  poverty  I  fear,  but  this  dreadful 
solitude,"    she   writes    soon   after    his 
death.     Then  by  degi*ees  she  in  some 
measure    revives.       She     travels    for 
change  of  scene  ;  lovinj?  and  apprecia- 
tive friends  come   round   her  ;   KauH- 
mann,   the    cousin,   proves    good    and 
devoted  ;  sl»o  begins  to  work  otuio  more 
with    that     indomitable     courage    and 
buoyancy   which  was   part  of  her  na- 
ture.    One  or  two  of  her  best  portraits 
were  painted   about   this    time.      It  is 
dilHcult  to  take  it  seriously  when  one 
hears  of  a  colossal  picture  of  Achilles, 
for  Catherine  of  Russia,  undertaken  by 
Angelica  at  near  sixty  years   of  age. 
One  particular  journey   on  which  she 
started  with  the  cousin,  to  revisit  the 
haunts  of  her  youth,  is  delighllully  de- 
scribed by   Miss  Geraiil,  and   brought 
no   little    interest  and    pleasure.     The 
cud  of  Angelica's  life  was  like  herself, 
composed    and    tender    and    practical. 
*'  She  took  lo  her  bed  and  one  day  de- 
sired  her  cousin   lo  read   her  one  of 
Geilcrt's  hymns  for  the  sick.     Ry  some 
mistake  ho  began  one  of  I  he  order  for 
the  dying,  but  she  stopped  him.     'No 
Johann,'   she  said,    *I    will   not  hear 
that.     Read  mc  the  hymn  for  the  sick 
on  page  128.'     The  cousin  sought  the 
place,  found    the  dnsired    hymn,   and 
began  to  read.     But  after  a  few   mo- 
ments  lie    looked    up.     Angelica    had 
passed  peacefully  away  without  a  sigh 
or  pain." 

Akite  Ritchib* 
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From  Cbamb«ra'  JounuU. 
A  SIAMESE  PAGEANT. 
BV   DAVID   KER. 

The  two  great  festivals  of  tho  Si- 
amcge  year  —  the  White  Elephaut^s 
birthday  Imviug  not  yet  takeu  rauk 
there  tm  a  bank  holiday  —  nie  tlie  blrlh- 
day  of  Ihe  reigning  kiny,  and  bia  Maj- 
esty's visit  in  ^inte  to  tho  chief  local 
temples  towards  llie  end  of  autumn.  I 
Bay  '*thG  king''  advisedly,  for  there  is 
now  but  one,  the  oftice  of  "  secoud 
kiug  "  Iiaving  recently  been  abolished 
ou  the  occasion  uf  the  late  inounibcnt^s 
death.  This  may  [terliaps  be  a  change 
for  the  belter,  for  the  duplicate  king- 
ship proiluced  at  tintos  some  rather 
Awkward  complications,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  quarrel  between  the  two  mon- 
archs,  not  many  years  ago,  wheu  the 
second  king  rushed  down  to  the  En- 
glish cousulaie  and  put  liinvHelf  undor 
BriLish  protection  agjiia^t  the  liist 
king ;  while  ttie  Urst  king  locked  him- 
self up  in  his  bedroom  for  a  week  for 
fear  of  beiug  murdered  by  the  secoud 
king. 

Our  slay  in  Bangkok  —  which  has 
BUpersedcd  Siam^s  ancient  inland  me- 
iropolis,  Ayuthia,  as  St.  Petersburg  su- 
perseded Moscow  —  included  both  the 
great  national  holidays.  In  September 
came  the  biiihday  of  '^  the  Goldeu- 
footed  Prince  and  Lord  of  the  White 
Elephant,"  Prabaht  SoindeLch  P'hra 
Paramendr  MahaChuliddougkoru  Klow 

—  may  his  life  be  as  lung  an  his  name  ! 

—  ami  a  few  weeks  later  followed  the 
"visiting  of  the  temples/' 

The  birthday  celebratioa  was  very 
well  worth  seeing,  thou<i;U  some  of  its 
ceremonies  wtire  copied  too  closely 
from  those  of  European  courts  not  to 
appear  somewhat  incongruous  in  so 
thoroughly  Asiatic  a  city.  It  was  cer- 
tainly no  joke  for  us  unfortunate  Eu- 
ropeans to  swelter  beucalh  a  tropical 
sun  in  full-dress  suits  of  black  broad- 
cloth, while  wailing  to  offer  our  con- 
gmtidutions  to  the  king.  It  fared  even 
worse  with  the  poor  Siamese  princes 
and  nobles  in  their  cumbrous  dresses 
of  colored  silk,  stiff  with  gold  embroid- 
ery ;  that  worn  by  Prince  Bhaskaru- 
wougso  —  which  he  aftcrwm'ds  showed 


me  whou  I  visited  his  house — being 
so  lieuvy  that  I  could  baraly  lift  it  wilU 
one  hand. 

But  the  great  processiou  that  fol- 
lowed a  little  later  was  picturesque 
enough  to  have  atoned  for  nmch  more 
serious  tiardahi[)s.  Tlu'ough  the  vast 
paved  courlyartl  of  the  pjilucu — above 
which  iLs  three  successive  roofs  Lowered 
in  one  great  blaze  of  green  iiud  gold  — 
catue,  marching,  to  the  music  of  a  well- 
trained  military  band,  a  picked  lK»dy  of 
grenadiers  iu  the  uniform  of  the  Siam- 
ese Unc  —  while  frocks  and  sun-hel- 
meta,  and  blue  trousers  with  a  while 
stripe  duwu  the  side.  Then  followed 
the  scarlet  jackets,  and  red  horsehuii: 
plumes,  and  tine  black  horses  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  Guard,  succeeded  by  tho 
Foot  Guards  iu  dark  blue  coats,  armed 
with  English  rilles.  Behind  these  came 
the  crew  of  tho  king's  mo<leI  yaclit  — 
about  a  score  vt  bright  young  native 
sfiilur  lads,  who  looked  very  smart  and 
**  ship-shape  •*  in  their  Brilish  mun-o'- 
war  jackets.  To  them  succeeded  —  as 
my  Engli.sh  host  observeil   with  a  griu 

—  a  regiment  of  genuine  infantry  —  that 
is,  seveml  dozen  tiny  Siamese  childreu^ 
dressed  as  Highland  soldiers  —  to  our 
no  sundl  surprise  —  in  the  giiy  tiirtnn  of 
the  Clan  Stewart,  which  set  off  tboii* 
solemn  little  browu  faces  very  pictur- 
esqiudy. 

And  now  a  fresh  burst  of  music  liur- 
ahled  the  arrival  of  the  native  gran- 
dees, carried  by  white-robed  slaves  ia 
carved  chairs  of  ivory  or  inUud  wood, 
uniler  tho  shade  of  huge  many-colored 
umbrellas,  which  reminiled  us  of  those 
that  we  had  seen  ovei*sIiadowiug  the 
black  royalties  of  West  Africa.  Theu 
followed  the  king's  brotliei"s,  bcueatU 
still  larger  umbrellas  fringed  with  gcdd  ; 
and  finally  —  with  a  swiirm  of  richly 
dressed  attendants  before  and  around 
him,  aui-jing  bundles  of  rattans  across 
the   palms  of  tlit-tr  outstrelcbed  hands 

—  appeared  the  king  liiuHell" — a  »lim» 
rather  good-looking  young  man  of  thirty 

—  accompanied  by  three  of  his  chil- 
dren, among  whom  tho  four-year-old 
crown-prince  Is  conspimous  by  the  liuy 
crown  of  diamonds  which  encircles  hia 
little  toi>-knol  of  fuzzy  black  hair. 
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Aitogether,  it  was  a  faiuoua  show  ; 
and  tbo  only  drnwlmck  to  its  bnrbartc 
splendor  was  the  group  of  uucuutli 
creaturtia  iu  boUle-slnipuU  helineU  llint 
guard  Lhc  outer  gate,  whose  browu, 
ape-like  forms,  ciiul  iu  fiulud  sciirici 
jackets  trimmed  witU  lawdry  j;oId  liic'c, 
were  irresistibly  suggestive  of  au  orgiiii- 
grinder'a  nioukey. 

That  night  bolli  banks  of  the  Me- 
Xaiu  (Mother  of  Waters),  which  foruiH 
the  main  tiit>roughfai*e  of  this  amphibi- 
ous capital,  were  profusely  Ulumiuuteti, 
the  very  ships  liaviug  every  liuc  of 
their  hulls  aud  ringing  traced  aguiost 
the  darkucbs  iu  living  (irt:.  Couspicu- 
ous  amid  Iho  swnrni  of  crowns,  arches^ 
towers,  stars,  etc.,  that  hovered  phau- 
tom-like  in  the  dark  air,  ligured  a  niou- 
8ler  letlcr-box  formed  by  countless  tiny 
jets  of  tire  — symbolizing  the  postal 
service  recently  cal^iblished  by  the  king 
through  the  inteiior  uf  Stum  —  around 
which  a  ring  of  shining  letters  wished 
"  Prospeiity  to  the  King  and  the  Postal 
niid  Telegrjiph  Union.'*  A  girdle  of 
stfirs  encircled  the  Viist  tower  of  the 
Wat-Cheng  (Klepliant  Temple)  on  the 
right  bank  ;  an<l  llii;  tall,  speiir-poiiited 
p4)goda  that  Esuutinellcd  the  royal  mau- 
soleum stood  out  iu  one  great  apire  of 
quivering  rtanie  against  the  vast  gulf  ol 
bUickuess,  like  llie  rtid-hoL  pinnaclus  of 
Danle-s  iufL-rnul  cily  glaniig  through 
the  snuless  gloom  of  thy  uislliur  world. 

A  month  later  came  the  si^cund  and 
moro  ohanicleristie  of  the  two  great 
national  pageants  —  the  ^' Visitation  of 
the  Temples "  by  the  king  and  liis 
court  —  and,  early  on  the  appointed 
morning,  in  order  to  nuike  sure  o(  hav- 
ing a  full  view  of  the  day's  proceed- 
ings, WKi  eslabliHhed  onrjielves,  by  the 
advicu  uf  a  veteran  Engli!>h  resident,  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  most  celebrated 
temple  of  all  —  Iho  far-famed  Wat- 
Cheng. 

This  elde&t  aud  most  stately  of  the 
great  temples  of  Bangkok  is  now  fast 
falling  lo  decay,  the  whole  lower  part 
of  it  being  liltle  better  than  an  absolute 
ruin  ;  for  iu  Siam,  as  in  Burma,  uo  one 
ever  dreams  of  repaidnir  anytliing  ; 
atid   when  any  buildiug  — house,  tem- 


ple^  or  palace  —  begins  to  crumblo 
away,  the  custom  is  uot  to  restore  it, 
but  to  build  auolber  in  its  stead.  The 
damp,  slimy  pavement  of  the  weed- 
grown  courtyard  is  heaped  with  the 
remains  uf  siuittered  cornices  and  fallen 
pillars  ;  and  stones,  dust,  and  rubbish 
have  chukL'tl  up  not  a  lew  of  the  email, 
gloomy  cells  that  form  a  kiud  of  cloister 
around  the  four  sides  of  the  qundnm- 
gle,  which,  once  tenanted  by  yellow- 
robed  Buddhist  monks  with  shaven 
crowns,  are  now  shared  by  toails  aud 
serpents,  with  gangs  of  native  thieves. 

Through  one  of  the  countless  cleftH 
in  IhoBu  mouldering  walls  strui^les  a 
stray  gk*aui  of  sunshine,  glimmering 
faintly  upon  the  gilded  fragments  of 
the  sacred  images  of  Buddha,  one  of 
which  has  a  somewhat  curious  Uiston*. 
Between  two  blocks  of  sUmo  iu  the 
niche  where  it  used  to  sUuid  may  still 
be  seen  a  narrow  opening,  not  unlike 
the  slit  of  a  letter-box,  into  which  once 
fell  the  offerings  <iropped  through  the 
inoulU  of  the  idol  by  the  rich,  aud  sub- 
setpienlly  Uiken  out  from  behind  by 
the  poor,  in  the  belief  that  the  holy 
iiuatje  itself  sent  them  the  money.  But 
iu  process  of  time,  when  the  temple 
began  to  decay  and  to  be  dcscited  by 
ils  richer  worshippers,  the  contribn- 
liuns  gniduiilly  ceased  ;  and  then  the 
poorer  folk,  linding  that  their  idol  hnd 
suspended  the  payment  of  his  peticnl- 
i(?al  dividends,  avenged  his  remissness 
by  breaking  him  iu  piuces  ou  the  spot. 

This  abode  of  desolation,  however, 
has  still  some  inhabitants  of  ils  own,  of 
a  very  nppropriato  kind.  As  you  pick 
your  w.iy  amid  the  heaps  of  ruin,  grini- 
louking  warrioi^s  slarL  up  before  yon 
with  brandished  weapons,  and  hideous 
itionsters  threaten  you  with  greedy 
fangs  and  uplifted  paws.  But  uo 
sound  issues  from  the  gaping  jaws  — 
the  ponderous  clubs  never  fall,  the 
mriuiring  claws  never  strike  ;  all  aro 
of  cold,  Inird  stone,  like  the  spell-bonnd 
guardians  of  some  enchanted  puliicc, 
awaiting  the  destined  champion  whose 
coming  shall  arouse  them  fi-om  the  tor- 
por of  ages. 

When  you  stand  at  the  foot  of  Iho 
great  pagoda   itself,  you   seem   lo   bo 
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lookiug  up  at  a  mountain  of  Uviug 
rainbows,  rtashingan*!  quivering  inccs- 
Siinlly  like  falling  waler ;  nnd  it  re- 
qiiircs  fioniG  lime  to  grnspiiU  the  details 
of  this  singular  struclute,  ftceniingly  so 
uiaguilicenlf  but  really  bo  menu  and 
poor.  Around  tho  central  tower  aland 
ranged  like  a  life-guard  four  mnssivo 
pngodoa  of  the  bcll-shapcd  pattern,  so 
univerjinl  both  iu  Burma  and  Siaui, 
each  atscendtid  by  a  steep,  narrow  stair, 
and  all  four  iidaid  with  colored  poi*ce- 
lain,  while  above  them  a  mighty  pin- 
nacle springs  up  into  tlie  sky  Uke  ati 
embodied  pmyer,  to  a  height  of  more 
than  two  Imndred  feet. 

At  the  first  glance  tbo  blaze  of  many- 
colored  splendor  that  ligtil^  up  this 
tower  from  bnac  to  summit  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  it  thickly  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  or  nt  least  inlaid  \\\i\\  the 
co8llie»t  porcelain.  IJut  the  ailniirtng 
spectator  is  giievously  disilhisionizud 
when  he  comes  nearer  to  it,  nnd  sees 
tlmt  tliis  show  of  glillcring  niagnid- 
cenee  is  prodnceil  merely  by  countless 
fnigments  of  common  earthenware 
plates  dabbed  into  a  thick  coating  of 
Stucco,  like  almonds  in  hard-bake  ! 

Between  the  sentinel  towers,  iJic 
pynimidid  sides  of  the  structure  slope 
upward  iu  one  great  mass  of  sculptured 
archways,  painted  crockets,  carved  cor- 
nices, aud  scale-shaped  tiles  of  grccu 
and  gold,  rising  terrace  above  terrace, 
williout  onler  aud  without  end.  Ever 
and  anon  start  up  weirdly  through  this 
wilderness  of  gorgeous  liuea  a  long  line 
of  goblin  forms  in  many-colored  robes 
and  pointed  caps,  whose  uplifted  anns 
seem  to  support  the  projecting  cornice 
overhead  —  intended  to  represent  an- 
gels, though  tticir  black,  misslnipen 
visages  and  huge  tusks  make  them 
look  more  like  devils. 

In  the  courtyard  of  this  strange 
place  we  posted  ourselves  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  to  await  the  coming  of  tlie 
king  and  liis  suite.  We  had  no  lack  of 
company,  for  the  wliolc  enclosure,  so 
voiceless  and  deserted  at  other  limes, 
was  now  full  to  overflowing.  White- 
frocked  slaves  ;  hchncted  soldiers  ; 
doll-faced  Chinamen  In  huge  straw 
hats  ;  bluc-coHled  guardsmeu  ;  stunted, 


greasy  market  -  women  with  hair 
cropped  as  short  as  the  bristles  of  a 
scrubbing-brush  ;  bare-limbed  peasants 
from  the  rice-swamps,  whose  dark  skin 
Wiw  covered  as  wiilj  a  blue  gauze  veil 
by  the  elaborate  tattooing  which  their 
superstition  believed  to  be  a  sure  charm 
against  all  weapons  ;  atid  cliildren  in 
the  unlive  fuli-drcss  of  n  string  of 
beads  round  the  neck  aud  a  brass  ring 
on  each  wrist  —  eddied  around  us  Uke  a 
Beik. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  Siam- 
OHC  Cabinet  ministers,  room  had  been 
ninde  for  our  parly,  wliich  included  the 
British  consul  and  the  American  am- 
bassador, General   II ,  on  a  raised 

Btone  plalfonu  occupied  by  themselves, 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  king  was  to 
land  ;  and  fron»  lliis  point  of  vantage 
we  beheld  not  a  few  spectacles  which, 
however  common  in  this  strange  re- 
gion, would  be  abundantly  startling 
anywhere  else. 

Just  iu  front  of  us  halted  a  native 
boat,  oue  of  the  crew  of  which,  while 
rowing,  had  liehl  between  his  toes  the 
**  buri  **  or  native  cigar  tliat  he  had  just 
been  smoking,  formed  of  a  huge  reed 
sluffed  Willi  lobacco.  In  an  open  space 
a  little  to  the  rear  of  the  seething 
crowd  around  ns,  a  group  of  supple, 
slender- limbed  native  children,  with 
nothing  on  but  a  wrentli  of  (lowers 
around  their  solitary  head-tuft  of  bristly 
black  hair  —  the  cutting  of  which  is  Xx> 
a  Siamese  boy  what  the  itulting  on  of 
his  tirst  tail-coat  la  to  an  Kngliah  one 
—  were  playing  a  kind  of  OrlenUlized 
lawn  tennis  with  a  bad  of  palm-pith, 
which  Lhey  struck  to  and  fro,  not  with 
their  lisuuls,  but  with  Lheir  feet,  usiug 
the  sole  and  the  instep  with  equal  case. 

A  liltle  farther  on,  a  small  Siamese 
cottage  of  plank  and  shingle  was  coming 
gmvcly  up  the  river  by  itself,  steered 
with  a  huge,  clumsy  oar  by  its  propri- 
etor, who  stood  on  the  wooileu  stair  in 
front  of  the  door  with  his  children 
around   him.    One   of   these  —  a   liltle 

mite  barely  old  enough  to  walk  alone 

suddenly  tumbled  overboard,  but,  np- 
parcnlly  not  a  whit  discomposed,  coolly 
swam  after  his  locomotive  home,  and 
scrambled  up  again  to  tlie  aide  of  bis 
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philoaophic  father,  who  eeeiuetl  ns  little 
clistui'bcU  by  this  incident  as  tlie  hero 

-of  it  liimself. 

But  nil  at  once  a  buzz  of  cxcUcmcnt 
through  the  crowd,  and  n  general  (urn- 
\\\^  of  heads  up  the  river  toward  the 
palnce,  warned  us  that  the  Procession 
■of  Bai*ges  —  the  great  show  of  the  day 
—  wns  just  coming  in  3iglit.  Aud  a 
gallnut  »ight  it  was.  The  king^s  state 
"barge,  wliicli  heiulcd  llie  procession, 
wn»  one  blaze  of  bright  paint  nntl  gild- 
ing Ihrougliont  its  entire  length,  wliich 
was  very  considerable,  for  it  was  rowed 
hy  a  hundred  men,  nil  as  gorgeous  as 
tropical  butterllicB  in  their  unifurm  of 
flcarlet  aud  blue,  which  arc  the  royal 
colors  of  Siam.  Bow  and  stern  alike 
were  one  mass  of  gilding,  and  twisted 
into  fantastic  curves,  which  glittering 
in  tlie  cloudless  sun,  might  well  have 
been  mistaken  for  llie  coils  of  a  mon- 
'Strous  snake  ;  and  over  the  stern  liung^ 
hy  wa}'  of  ornament,  the  tail  of  a  yftk, 
the  famous  grunting  ox  of  Tibet,  l^ear 
the  bow  stood  a  richly  dressed  person- 
age, who  seemed  to  act  as  boatswain, 
aud  regulated  thu  moveiuenls  of  tlie 
oarsmen  by  llnimping  against  the  planks 
-upon  winch  he  stood  the  end  of  a  long 
bamboo  which  he  lield  in  his  right 
liand  ;  and  just  behind  him  was  planted 
a  small  cannon,  as  if  to  shoot  him  in 
case  lie  neglected  his  duty.  Aftcreverj' 
stroke,  all  the  hundred  rowers  shot 
Ihcir  broad-blivded  oars  into  the  air  at 
■once,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  the  effect  of 
'Which  —  all  the  oars  being  profusely 
gilded  —  was  like  that  of  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

Jnst  amidships,  beneath  a  small, 
open-sided  pavilion  loaded  with  bar- 
baric ornaments,  sat  tlie  young  king 
himself,  with  the  pagoda-sliuped  crown 
of  Siam  upon  Ins  head.  This  crown  is 
•only  worn  once  in  three  years,  which  is 
just  as  well  for  the  unfortunate  wearer, 
its  weight  being  fully  Ihlity-six  ponnds 
English  ;  and  were  it  to  fall  off,  there 
is  no  saying  what  might  he  the  conftc- 
•quence,  only  one  official  in  tlio  whole 
Tcnlm  being  empowered  lo  touch  the 
crown,  which  even  the  king  himself 
must  not  do.  In  fact,  the  dilemma  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  luckless  king  of 


Spain  who  was  burned  to  death  be- 
cause the  proper  otficor  was  not  at 
hand  to  put  him  out.  Following  the 
king  came  the  boats  of  the  various 
pnnccs  and  nobles,  similarly  decorated, 
the  crews  being  as  gay  as  a  flower- 
show  in  their  dresses  of  bright  yellow, 
green,  blue,  or  crimson,  to  which  the 
dazzling  sunshine  did  full  justice.  But 
one  and  all  kept  at  a  respectful  dis- 
t^ince  from  the  king's  barge,  it  being 
ordained  by  law  that  the  crew  of  any 
boat  daring  to  run  against  that  which 
carries  tlie  person  of  Siamese  royalty, 
shall  all  be  beheaded  on  the  spot  ;  and 
though  this  humane  statute  has  lately 
fallen  into  disuse,  the  native  boatmen 
had  evidently  a  wholesome  fear  of  see- 
ing il  suddenly  revived  for  their  espe- 
cial benefit. 

Un  lauding  from  his  barge,  the  khig 
was  borne  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
aucLenL  ieniple  upon  a  kind  of  litter  ; 
but  the  same  distinction  was  not  ex- 
tended to  all  his  numerous  brothers, 
three  or  four  of  whom  —  strapping  lads 
of  flfteeu  or  sixteen  —  were  carried  like 
babies  in  the  anus  of  their  native  at- 
temlants,  with  their  bare  brown  limbs 
dangling  down  in  a  queer,  helpless 
fashion  that  recalled  lo  m\i  huw  I  had 
once  seen  the  august  governor  of  an 
African  colony  dmgged  out  of  the  surf 
on  to  the  beach,  with  hia  feet  higher 
than  his  head,  by  the  black  hands  of 
three  or  four  stalwart  negroes. 

As  the  Lord  of  the  "White  Elephant 
went  past,  the  native  spectatoi-s,  to  a 
man,  went  down  on  their  hands  and 
knees  aud  bowed  their  faces  to  the 
very  dust ;  and  at  the  same  instant  I 
myself  performed  an  equally  low  pros- 
tration without  intending  it.  One  of 
the  Siamese  ministers  —  a  corjmlent 
old  fellow  with  a  broad,  heavy,  good- 
huiuored  face  —  had  just  offered  me  a 
light  open-work  iron  chair  recently  im- 
ported from  Paris,  wliicli  shut  up  like 
a  penknife  the  moment  I  sat  down 
upon  it,  and  scut  me  rolling  in  the 
dust,  lo  the  imrneasurnblo  delight  of 
the  hystandcra.  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  get  up  again  and  join  in 
the  laugh  ;  but  hanlly  had  I  done  so, 
when  down  went  the  old  minister  him- 
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self  in  turn  iu  pi-ecisely  the  flame  fush- 

iou  niul  Iny  aprawling  on  his  back  iu 
the  dirt,  liU  great  bulk  Aiul  weight 
making  it  no  easy  luattor  for  him  to 
rise  again. 

How  much  of  this  absurd  eceuc  tlio 
king  had  witnessed,  1  cauuut  Lell ;  but 
I  afterwards  learned  that  he  had  sin- 
gled out  my  wife  and  myaclf  i\&  new 
faces  in  the  niinistLTiid  circle  —  for  he 
was  already  fannliar  witli  those  of  the 
couHul  and  the  general  —  and  had 
asked  one  of  his  courtiers  who  wc 
were.  The  latter  nuswerod  —  there 
being  naUirnlly  no  SianicHe  equivalent 
for  '•  uewsiKiper  correspondents  "  —  that 
we  were  '*  people  who  made  marks  on 
paper"  —  a  not  inapt  dcliuiliou  of  a 
gooit  many  authors  of  the  present  day. 


From  CThambera*  Journal. 
THR    BIKTH    OP    THE    MECHANICAL. 
1H>WEKS. 

The  tendency  of  modern  research 
is  to  establish  the  jiroposition  ihat  hu- 
man society  is  nit  organism  which  has 
grown  to  a  complex  form  out  of  simple 
beginnings.  It  is  dilllcult  for  the 
tnitucd  intellect  of  to-tl:iy  to  form  a 
mcutat  picture  of  the  uuLnunod  intelli- 
gence of  the  cnrliest  men,  and  tlie  Ian- 
gunge  in  which  we  express  that  priuuiry 
mental  condition  does  not  convey  exact 
notions  to  the  mind.  It  is  harder  to 
imagine  than  to  describe  a  mind  wlili 
no  logical  thought,  and  no  knowledge 
of  natural  facis,  slill  liarder  to  conceive 
with  what  slowness  any  progress  ever 
look  place.  Yet,  as  we  Inivel  back 
upon  the  historic  past  into  the  region 
of  pre-history,  wo  at  length  encouuler 
men  around  whom  and  in  whom  there 
played  physicid  forces  of  which  they 
had  no  comprehension.  Logical  infer- 
ence supports  written  Iradiliou  in  say- 


scutieul  bciugs,  and  themselves,  whicU 
lirsi  taught  them  Ihc  rudiments  of  mc- 
clianics.  There  is  a  fable  which,  like 
most,  has  a  philosophic  basis,  that  men 
Ih-st  learned  llie  art  of  swimming  Uy 
watching  the  instiuctiyu  actions  of  u 
young  frog.  A  popuUir  writer  jmb- 
Ushed  some  yeai-a  ago  a  collection  of 
instances  iu  which  human  iuvcntiou& 
were  anticipated  by  the  bhnd  instinct 
of  beasts  or  herbs,  and  has  shown,  for 
example,  that  the  aquatic  plant  knuwu 
as  Ulncularia  applied  the  principle  of 
the  cmb-pot  ages  before  e\'er  an  archaic 
dsberman  cauglit  crabs  by  that  nienu^. 
And  there  is  no  ^loubt  that  in  many 
cases  the  slow,  half-lnUlligent  pcrcej>- 
tion  of  the  methotls  adopted  in  naturo 
for  achieving  mecliunical  results  was 
one  chief  source  of  instruction  for  the 
earliest  engineers. 

The  axiom  that  example  is  bettvr 
than  precept  is  one  which  has  exerted 
an  immense  inllucuce  upon  social  evo- 
lution, and  that  indneuce  made  itself 
felt  in  two  W113S.  Some  particular  man 
would  liappeu  to  do  a  certain  thing, 
l>robabIy  by  accident,  and  otliera  who 
noticed  it  would  bo  at  once  tilled  with. 
the  desire  lo  in>itale  it.  In  curtain 
French  watering-places,  ihreu  or  four 
years  ago,  there  arose  a  fashion  aniong*t. 
the  women  of  wearing  gloves  of  dif- 
ferent colors — for  instance,  a  black 
glove  on  the  right  liaud  and  a  while 
glove  on  the  left.  This  practice  owed 
its  birth  to  the  fact  that  at  a  certain 
concert  early  in  the  year  n  leader  of 
fashion  appeared  in  the  room  wearin"^ 
o<hl  gloves  in  this  w;iy.  She  had  put 
Ihcm  on  unconsciously,  and  was  hor- 
rilied  when  she  discovered  her  blun- 
der; but  the  other  women  present  nt 
once  imagined  thai  this  was  the  new 
mode,  and  it  was  instantly  adupted.  In 
ways  just  as  accidenttd,  individuals  wlio 
had    acquired   a   reputation   for  ftpi»cial 


iug  that  the  remotest  men  hud  to  stjirt  |  wisdom  or  aptitude  wouhl  In  early 


)n  life  witlt  no  stock  in  trade  but  a 
group  of  faculties  whicli  as  yet  were 
wholly  nudevclo|>cd. 

These  earliest  men  found  themselves 
environed  by  the  facts  of  life  ;  and  it 
was  the  obsurvalion,  not  only  of  nat- 
ural events,  but  of   the  ways  of  other 


so- 
cieties become  at  once  objects  of  minute 
imitation. 

All  mechanical  labor  must  in  the  na- 
ture of  thiugs  suxrt  from  the  foundation 
afforded  by  the  human  hand.  jJut  men 
w«mld  live  in  the  world  a  very  short 
lime  before  beginning  to  sec  that  many 
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meclmnical  cntcrpriaes  required  a 
grenler  hand-power  llian  that  of  a  sin- 
gle mnu.  Thii  inferoiice  eiig^gustetl  by 
a  study  of  llic  human  remuins  of  the 
glacial  drifL  ia  (hat,  fi*om  the  very  fii*^l, 
men  turned  themstdvctt  into  n  sort  of 
compound  nmchiue  by  pulling  together. 
Two  facts  conspired  to  impart  to  thitt 
act  ft  peculiar  development.  The  in- 
nate distaste  of  men  to  use  their  own 
hands  on  the  one  side,  and  the  need  for 
disposing  of  prisoners  taken  in  war  on 
the  other,  would,  in  an  age  of  jdiysical 
struggle,  when  one  race  could  hope  to 
exist  ouly  by  effacing  another,  lead 
■conquering  tribes  to  utilize  the  accumu- 
lated energy  of  living  captive  men.  In 
this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  first 
machine  ever  invented  wa.s  a  slavc- 
^aiig,  and  the  tirat  engineer  its  task- 
master. 

But  besides  the  energy  obtained  from 
men,  early  engineers  were  not  slow  to 
utilize  the  power  stored  up  in  other 
■animals.  There  is  evidence  that  even 
in  the  palaiolitl»ic  age  the  art  of  domes- 
ticating animals  was  already  in  vogue  ; 
and  one  of  the  earliest  scratched  bones 
extant  —  the  remote  precui*8or  of  all 
pictorial  art  —  rei>resenls  a  man  in  the 
act  of  guiding  a  rude  lopped  pole, 
drawn  by  a  horee,  as  a  sort  of  primitive 
plough.  The  fact  that  in  the  Danish 
*' kitchen-middens,"  or  rubbish-heaps, 
all  the  marrow  bones  are  found  to  be 
«pllt  and  gnawed,  is  regarded  as  proof 
of  the  existence  at  that  time  of  a  breed 
of  domestic  dogs.  The  aaa,  also,  aa  far 
back  as  Semitic  traditions  go,  was  a 
l>cast  of  hurdeu  in  western  Asia. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  ass  is 
regarded  aa  capable  of  live  times  the 
■work  that  can  be  done  by  a  man,  and 
thai  the  horse  is  ten  times  as  powerful 
as  a  man,  it  'will  at  once  be  perceived 
that  the  adoption  of  these  animals  as 
prima  movers  would  add  immensely  to 
the  mechanical  capabilities  of  early  en- 
gineers. 

The  precise  relative  date  at  which 
■water-power  first  came  into  use  cannot 
be  Asserted.  Amongst  the  remains  of 
the  Stone  Age,  from  the  earliest  to 
those  which,  from  their  superior  fin- 
ish aud  more   perfect  adaptatiou,  are 


thought  to  be  later  In  point  of  time, 
lliere  is  no  class  more  frequent  than 
that  of  mortare  and  pestles.  Sandstone 
blocks,  or  querns,  bearing  hollows 
^vhich  have  about  them  the  aspect  of 
having  been  formed  by  the  pounding 
of  corn  upon  them,  have  been  often 
found,  and  the  whole  inference  is  sup- 
ported by  other  considerations  that 
during  the  age  of  Stone  the  water- 
wheel  as  an  agent  for  grinding  corn 
was  not  yet  invented.  The  utilization 
of  human  energy  involved  in  the  grind- 
ing of  corn  by  hand  was  in  fact  re- 
placed by  that  of  quadrupeds  long 
before  horse  and  bullock  power  gave 
way  to  water-power.  Cattle-mills,  for 
instance,  were  in  use  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans at  an  early  date.  It  is  difficult  to 
sut>pose  that  the  drst  inventors  of  the 
water-wheel  used  it  for  anj'  purpose 
other  tlian  grinding,  and  the  inference 
is  tbat  mills  driven  by  this  power  were 
of  rclativpiy  late  origin.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  had 
water-wheels  in  use  in  verj' early  times  ; 
and  one  is  known  to  have  been  erected 
on  the  Tiber  in  the  century  before 
Christ.  The  llrst  water-mill  known  in 
history  is  that  described  in  connection 
with  the  Mithridatic  wars.  The  tide- 
wlieel  is  of  quite  recent  origin,  none 
being  rcconled  earlier  than  those  used 
by  the  Venetians  in  107S  A.D. 

Windmills,  also,  were  not  knowu  in 
Kurope  before  the  twelfth  century,  but 
are  believed  to  have  been  in  use  in  the 
East  before  this  time.  A  sawmill  ia 
recorded  to  have  been  in  use  in  Augs- 
burg in  1332.  The  fact  that  of  all  mod- 
ern African  races  not  one  has  ever  liit 
upon  either  water-power  or  wind-power 
seems  to  prove  that  they  involve  a 
knowledge  of  advanced  kinematics  not 
attained  by  any  races  out  of  the  track 
of  the  early  civilizations. 

Although  t!ic  property  of  rubbed  am- 
ber was  perceived  by  Thales  as  early 
as  the  seventh  century  before  Christ, 
yet  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  heat 
and  electricity,  aa  practical  prime  nxov- 
ers,  are  developments  of  the  past  two 
hundred  years. 

Let  us  now  examine  one  by  one,  in 
the  order  of  their  birth^  the  mechauical 
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powers  which  nre  described  as  the  sim- 
ple machines.  Here  it  may  be  ob- 
served Ihat  wlicrcns  some  of  the  lower 
animals  do  poosL'ss  a  kiiowlcdgti  of  in- 
dividual powera,  yet,  if  those  particular 
powers  fail,  they  are  iucapable  of  cur- 
ryiug  out  their  desires  by  other  means. 
Monkeys,  for  instance,  fetch  them- 
selves cocoauuta  aud  break  them  open 
at  the  same  lime  by  running  up  lUe 
palm-truuks  aud  dropping'  the  nuts  to 
the  ground.  Dut  if  a  nut  Blumbl  fall 
intact,  the  monkey  would  not  have  the 
cleverness  to  pick  up  a  sLoue  aud  break 
it;  nor  Iins  it  Ihe  apliUule  to  tlirow  a 
stone  upwards,  and  hu  bntig  the  nut  Lo 
the  grouud.  Both  these  acLiona  wouid 
imply  the  pre-requisitc  of  an  opposable 
thumb,  i^^imihirlyf  a  beaver  will  drug  n 
tree-trunk  to  the  riverside^  that  it  may 
bo  built  into  the  beavcr-ilam  ;  but  if 
the  trunk  be  too  heavy,  it  will  not  have 
the  power  lo  put  one  truuk  on  auother, 
aud  so  roll  the  truuk  along. 

It  is  in  this  capacity  for  iuventive- 
ness  tliat  the  diver^^cnee  of  human 
aptitude  from  thai  of  animals  is  to  be 
found.  Thus,  there  is  no  record  of  any 
brute  creature  ever  dolibemtely  and  of 
set  purpose  transporting  a  weight  from 
oue  point  to  auutlier  by  rolling  it  down 
a  hill.  Yet  the  savage  race  docs  not 
exist  which  is  iucapable  of  this  simple 
exercise  of  the  inveutive  mind.  Again, 
there  is  no  lecord  of  a  savage  who 
would  not  be  smart  enough  lo  drag  oue 
trunk  over  a  smaller  one,  and  so  lessen 
the  friction  of  transport.  It  may  be 
token  for  grunted  llmt  Ihe  roller,  iu  the 
form  of  a  pole  from  which  lateral 
bi'auchos  had  been  lopped  by  cutttug, 
breaking,  or  fire,  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest mechanical  inventions.  It  would 
not  be  long  before  men  perceived  that 
by  reducing  the  bulk  of  tlie  trunk  iu 
the  middle,  the  power  of  the  roller  was 
increased,  because  friction  was  re- 
duced, and  iu  this  way  the  middle  part 
of  the  roller  would  at  length  develop 
into  the  axle,  and  its  two  euds  iulo 
wheels.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
trollies  or  carts  of  this  rough  palteru 
existed  amongst  the  men  of  the  Stone 
Age,  aud  the  theory  that  they  had  not 
yet  been  invented  is  strengthened  by 


(ho  fact  that  stone  implenKTiLs  wotiKI 
have  been  incompetent  to  fashion  a 
wheel.  The  earliest  Chaldean  monu- 
ments bear  sculptured  rcprescntationfl 
of  rude  wooden  carts  with  iwo  tixedk, 
wheels  drawn  by  a  single  ox  ;  but  thes 
very  sculptures  iheniselves  prove  that- 
metallic  tools  were  iu  use  at  the  time. 

The  lever  must  be  quite  as  old  as  the 
roller.  Wheu  several  felled  poles  lay 
together  helter-skelter,  one  of  them 
would  most  likely  have  one  of  its  enda 
resting  under  auother,  and  accldenlal 
depression  of  the  free  end  would  reveal 
Ihe  fact  that  heavy  weights  might  bo 
moved  by  pushing  under  them  one  end 
of  a  pole,  and  pushing  under  the  pole 
another  by  way  of  fulcrum.  Tlie  trans- 
port of  heavy  weights,  Ihereforo,  might 
take  place  quite  uatui-aily  amongst  the 
men  who  preceded  the  luctallic  age  by 
the  use  of  poles  as  levers  and  rollers. 
At  that  stage  nothing  iu  the  way  of  a 
crnuk  or  axle  wouhl  have  been  known. 
The  lover,  like  other  powei-s,  was  of 
course  known  long  before  its  properlies 
liad  been  investigated  by  the  nuUhema- 
lieian.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  uutU  the 
time  of  Archimedes  that  tlic  lever  was. 
explained. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  point  out 
llmt  in  the  prc-metallic  age,  before 
uails  were  possible,  fastenings  were 
efl'ected  by  means  of  knots.  The  older 
stone  implements  are  distinguished 
froni  those  of  the  newer  ago  by  having 
been  lashed  to  a  wood-ahaft  with  leather 
thongs  ;  whereas,  later  on,  men  found 
out  how  much  better  it  wns  to  make 
hole,  either  in  the  sloue  head  or  iu  th 
wuodeu  handle.  The  fjict  that  stone 
implements  are  fouu<l  scattered  singly 
here  and  there  seems  to  suggest  that 
liicy  had  slipped  by  accident  out  of  tho 
shafts  through  unskilful  tying  ;  and 
from  this  we  may  iuferlhat  the  granny- 
knols  and  other  unscicnlilic  methods  of 
lying  which  children  instinctively  adopt 
are  a  relic  of  tlie  Stone  Age  fastenings. 

From  Ihe  position  in  which  their  re- 
mains are  found,  it  may  be  said  that 
tlie  Stone  Age  races  of  western  Europe 
obtained  their  supplies  of  fresh  water 
from  running  streams  and  lakes.  They 
would  therefore  have  uo  knowledge  of 
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ftrtificial  wells,  which  seem  to  have 
heou  hit  upon  by  Syrinu  uomada  in 
very  eaily  times.  At  first,  perliaps, 
vessels  would  be  lowered  by  n  tboiig, 
Bud  then  ])ulled  up  ngnin  ;  but  if  a  pole 
were  placed  across  the  well-mouLh  for 
purposes  of  safety,  men  would  at  ouce 
sec  the  advantage  of  pulling  the  i*ope 
agaiubt  the  pole.  Later  ou,  they  would 
acquire  the  mcaus  of  fixing  the  pole  in 
the  holes  of  verlicid  boaixls,  and  so  the 
pulley  would  arise.  Even  bcfoie  this 
invention,  it  is  probable  that  men  hit 
upon  the  plan,  when  dragging  a  heavy 
weight  by  means  of  a  leather  thong,  of 
passing  the  thong  round  a  humly  tree. 

The  precise  manner  in  which  the 
wedge  was  invented  cannot  be  shown. 
Perhaps  some  archaic  workman,  ham- 
mering away  at  a  block  of  wood  with  a 
fiiut  knife,  found  the  ktiife  enler  the 
wood  and  become  fixed.  In  the  eifort 
to  wrench  it  ont,  tlio  block  would  split. 
Wliile  the  engineer  of  to-day  is  a 
being  of  a  very  different  stimp  from 
the  engineer  of  the  long-ago,  the  differ- 
ence is  one  of  degree  nither  than  kind. 
Modern  mechanical  activity  has  shown 
itself  not  in  ihc  invention  of  new  ma- 
chines so  much  as  in  the  application  of 
new  prime  movers.  The  tendency  of 
the  time  is  to  replace  the  prime  movers 
of  tlie  early  ages  by  others  involving 
less  human  waste.  The  classic  trireme 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  ship 
propelled  by  a  compound  engine,  whose 
cranks  were  human  elbows,  and  whose 
pislous  wore  hunnin  anna.  A  rower 
would  not  miss  his  stroko  more  fre- 
quently than  the  needle  of  a  sewing- 
machine  misses  a  stitch.  Hut  the 
conipai-alive  costliness  of  men  as  prime 
movers  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  calculation  that,  to  do  the  same 
number  of  units  of  work  as  that  pro- 
duced by  the  nioloi'  of  a  Cunarder  no 
fewer  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  row- 
ers would  be  required. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that,  before  the  age  of  iron,  men  had 
made  considerable  progrcHS  in  mechan- 
ical invention,  and  it  needed  only  the 
introduction  of  that  metal  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  the  principles  already 
known  to  gigantic  issues. 


From  The  Athenseum. 
LDfES  BY   TOM  SHERIDAN. 

Sheridan's  elder  sou  Tom  said 
many  clever  things,  but  ho  did  uot 
strive  to  make  Ids  mark  in  literature. 
Some  letters  from  him  are  preseri'ed 
amoug  the  Sheridau  papers  at  Franip- 
Ion  Court,  Dorsetshire,  and  several 
verses,  which  may  be  read  with  special 
interest  now,  are  appended  to  one  of 
tlium.  They  were  written  towards  the 
end  of  1811  or  at  the  beginning  of  1812. 
The  subject  was  the  total  wreck  of  a 
man-of-war,  about  which  the  following 
particulars  appeared  in  the  "  Annual 
Register"  for  1811  :  — 

Itathmilton,  December  6th :  his  Maj- 
esty's ship  S^ldanha,  one  of  our  finest 
frigates,  romiuamlod  by  Captain  the  Hon. 
W,  Pakenhain,  IjrotliVr  to  the  Earl  of  Long- 
fonl,  Bailed  from  Cork  on  the  I9th  of 
Novembi?r,  to  relieve  his  Majesty's  ship 
Endymion  off  Lough  SwUly.  Having 
reached  the  liarbor,  she  again  sailed  on  the 
I30th,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
the  westward.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th 
of  December  It  blew  the  most  dreadful  hur- 
ricane. At  about  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
thruugh  the  darkness  and  the  storm,  a. 
light  vr&s  seen  from  the  signal-towers,  sup- 
posed to  be  on  board  the  Saldanhu,  passing 
rapidly  up  the  harbor.  When  the  daylight 
appeared  the  slilp  was  discovered  to  be  a 
complete  wreck  in  Ballyiu  Stokes-bay. 
Every  one  of  the  three  hundred  souls  oa 
board  had  perished,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances pf  her  calamitous  loss  had  tluis. 
lierished  with  her,  The  bodies  of  Capt. 
Pakonham  and  about  two  hundred  of  the 
rrftw  are  said  to  have  been  washed  ashore, 
and  were  interred  in  a  neighboring  burying 
ground. 

The  late  Mr.  Kichard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan, the  sou  of  Tom  and  the  squire  of 
1-Vampton,  has  written  concerning  the 
letter  which  accompanied  the  lincs^ 
that  *Mt  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Moucrieff,  of  Pitcathley  Ilouse,  Bridge 
of  Earn,  when  he  was  in  delicate 
health,  and  wintering  with  Lord  Pon- 
sonby,  at  Ventuor,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  about  the  year  1812."  The 
letter  runs  thus  :  — 

Ventuor,  Kev  Inn,  TbDntUy. 
Mv  T)KAK  Mapau,  —  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  a  few  stanzas  I  wrote 
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on  the  loss  of  the  Saldanlia  tu  show  you 
how  Ossian  lias  Ih.'«;ii  plundered  (though 
most  uncunscioualy  on  my  part)  in  another 
instance,  but  if  you  ret'oilect  the  circum- 
sLances  attending  that  ship's  wreck,  you 
will  see  that  the  image  whs  unavoidably 
suggested  by  the  facts,  i&  I  doubt  not 
Campbell  might  with  justfcu  plead  the 
same  reason.  —  Tlaglarism  Is  much  oftener 
involuntary  than  crliica  are  wilUug  to  ad- 
mit, in  this  I  tltink  ynu  will  agree  witli  me. 
For  my  own  part  1  am  always  ready  to 
gather  the  Flowers  I  mefit  with  in  Poetr}', 
without  either  turning  up  my  nose  at  the 
herbage  which  may  siu-round  them,  or  im- 
agining too  nic*»Iy  whether  they  were  trans- 
planted or  Indigenous. — My  Vanity  will 
not  let  me  conclude  without  adding  a  word 
or  two  in  behalf  of  my  own  offspring. —  The 
perversion  of  the  text  of  "  Rule  Uritannia*' 
is  obvious  —  my  only  excuse  is  that  i  felt  at 
the  moment  indignant,  at  the  tlioughtless 
&  extravagant  sentiuieut.  with  which  it  is 
so  often  accompiinitid.  —  The  line-s  are  of 
too  lawless  a  character  to  bear  the  test  of 
criticism,  &  I  have  pur|>o8ely  left  them, 
with  many  Blemishes,  obvious  even  to  my- 
self, rather  than  pretend  to  more  than  I 
intended,  I  think  too  that  compositions 
of  this  Description  often  lose  Ih  spirit  what 
they  gain  by  correctness.  —  They  were 
written  from  the  feelings  of  the  moment  St 
at  the  moment  —  so  judge  of  them.  1  hon- 
estly own  I  like  them  myself.  —  Mrs.  Sher- 
idan would  liave  paid  her  respects  to  you 
to-day,  had  the  weather  permitted,  you 
would  have  be«m  at  no  loss  to  entertain 
her,  as  you  cannot  love  Flowers,  more  than 
she  does.  —  I  beg  my  best  compliments  to 
Afr.  Barwls,  «fe  remain  Dear  Ma<lam,  your 
obt  bert, 

Tiios.  Sheridan. 


THE   SALDANHA. 

"Britannia  rules  the  waves*'  — 
Heard'st  thou  that  dreadful  roar  ? 
Hark  I  'tis  bellowed  from  the  caves 
Where  Lough  SwlUy's  billow  raves, 
And  three  hundred  British  graves 
Taint  the  shore. 

No  voice  of  life  was  there  — 
'Tls  the  Dead  who  raise  that  cry  — 
The  Deail  —  who  heard  no  prayer 
As  they  sank  in  wild  despair, 
Chaimt  in  scorn  that  boastful  air 
Where  they  lie. 


'*  Rule  Britannia  "  sung  the  crew, 
When  the  stout  Saldauha  sailed, 
AnfX  her  colors  as  lliey  llow, 
Flung  the  warrior  cross  to  view 
Which  in  battle  to  subdue 

Ne'er  ha<l  failed. 

Bright  rose  the  laughing  mom 

(That  mom  which  sealed  their  doom). 

Dark  and  sad  is  her  return. 

And  the  storm-lJghts  faintly  bum 

As  they  toss  upon  her  stem 

'Mid  the  gloom. 

From  the  lonely  Beacon's  height 
As  tlie  watchmen  gazed  around. 
They  saw  thai  flashing  light 
Drive  swift  athwart  the  night, 
Yet  the  wind  was  fair  and  right 
For  the  Sound. 

But  no  mortal  power  shall  now 
That  crew  and  vessel  save  — 
They  are  shrouded  as  they  go 
In  a  hurricane  of  snow. 
And  the  track  benejith  her  prow 
Is  their  grave. 

There  are  spirits  of  the  Deep 
Who,  when  the  warrant's  given, 
Rise  raging  from  their  sleep 
On  rock  or  mountain  steep 
Or  *mid  thunder  clouds  that  keep 

The  wrath  of  Heaven. 

High  the  eddying  mists  arc  whiri'd, 
As  they  rear  their  giant  forms. 
See  !  their  tempest-Hag's  unfurl'd, 
Fierce  they  sweep  the  prostrate  world, 
And  the  withering  Lightning's  hurl'd 
Thro'  the  storms. 

O'er  SwUly'a  rocks  they  soar, 
Commissioned  watch  to  keep  ; 
Down,  down  with  thund'ring  roar, 
The  exulting  Demons  pour  ; 
Tlie  Saldanha  floats  no  more 
On  the  deep  I 

The  dreadful  'hest  is  past ; 
Ail  is  silent  as  the  grave  ; 
One  shriek  was  flrst  and  last. 
Scarce  a  death-sob  drunk  the  blaat 
As  sunk  her  lowering  mast 

'Neath  tlie  wave. 

**  Britannia  rules  the  waves  1" 
Oh  !  vain  and  impious  boast ; 
Go,  mark,  presumptuous  slaves, 
Where  He  who  sinks  or  saves, 
Scars  the  sands  with  countless  graves 
Round  your  coast ! 
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At  a  Dance,  etc. 


AT  A  DAXCS. 
Ht  queen  ts  tired  and  cmves  snrceftse 

Of  twanging  string  and  clamorous  brass ; 
I  lean  against  the  mantlepieoe, 

And  watch  her  in  the  glass. 

One  whom  1  see  not  where  I  stand 
Fans  her  and  talks  in  whispers  low  ; 

Her  loose  locks  lliitter  as  his  hand 
Hoves  tightly  to  and  fro. 

He  begs  a  flower  ;  her  finger-tips 
Stray  round  a  rose  half  veiled  in  lace  ; 

She  grants  the  boon  with  smiling  lips, 
Her  clear  eyes  read  his  (ace. 

1  cannot  loolc,  my  sight  grows  dim  — 

While  Fate  allots  unequally. 
The  living  woman's  self  to  him, 

The  mirrored  form  to  me, 

Augusta  de  Gbuchy. 


A  SONG  OF  SUNLIGHT. 

Life  and  death,  and  the  power  of  love,  and 
the  strength  of  laughter  ; 
Music  of  battle,  and  ships  that  sail  away 
to  the  west ; 
All  that  h&th  gone  before  and  ail  that  fol- 
loweth  after ; 
The  mad.  blind  struggle  for  gold,  and  the 
restless  seeking  for  rest,  — 
The  brain  reels  round  with  them  all,  and 
weAriness  is  their  name  ; 
Come  to  the  long,   low  moorland    and 
he&r.  ere  the  winter  win  it,  — 
Where    the    broom    like    a  sunlit  beacon 
flashes  in  golden  flame,  — 
The  music  of  wind  and  water,  of  the  be« 
and  the  mountain  linnet. 

Biae  is  the   sky  overhead  and  purple  the 
heather  about  us, 
Far  on  the  dim   horixon  the  white  sails 
gleam  in  the  haze, 
One  is  the  dream  within  and  the  song  that 
is  ours  without  us. 
The  joy  of  the  sunstecpcd  present,  struck 
free  from  the  whirl  of  the  days. 
Hark  I  how  she  sings  In  the  fern,  a  pas- 
sionate song  of  content, 
The  wren,  now  hanging  a  moment  where 
the  fox-glove's  bells  are  shaken, 
Now  by  the  water's  edge  the  Iris  bowed  as 
she  went, 
Weaving  her  melody  out  of  the  sweets  by 
the  way  she  has  taken. 


Sing,  ilttle  bird  in  the  willows,  low  by  the^ 
edge  of  the  river, 
A  song    that    ripples    and  leaps  as  the* 
waters  leap  iu  a  spring  ; 
The  wind  breathes  low  Ln  the  graas  where 
the  threads  of  the  gossamer  quiver, 
And  all  the  sunlit  moorland  Is  silent  to* 
hear  you  sing. 
Sing  that  life  is  glad,  and  fair  are  the  land 
and  the  sea. 
The  wonder  of  stars  in  the  night,  and 
the  noontide's  golden  glory, 
Onrs  Is  the  joy  of  the  present,  we  car«  not- 
what  is  to  be^ 
And  the  past  is   dim  as  a  dream,  or  m, 
half -remembered  story. 

VVSCAS   J.  ROBERTaOX. 

Longman's  Msffulne. 


TO  PEGGY  OK  THE  LAWN. 
Shk  la  dressed,  like  the  early  Springs, 

In  the  daintiest  pink  and  wtiite  ; 
From  her  mischievous  hand  she  flings 

Pink-petaled  la n*n-da Isles,  the  spright  I 

The  daisies  are  spells,  and  after 

She's  cast    them  and    knows  that   Vn 
bound. 
The  ring  of  her  delicate  laughter 

Breaks  into  bright  ripples  of  sound. 

So  now  Vm  her  poor  captive  knight, 
t'nable  to  cope  with  her  an  ; 

Henceforth,  with  her  baby-feet  light, 
She  will  walk  rough-shod  o'er  my  hearts 
Spectator.  £.   M.  B. 


IN  THE  VALLEY. 
MVRIAD  birds  In  the  thicket  sing, 
Glancing  and  flitting  on  eager  wing  ; 
Leaves  are  green  on  the  branches  still. 
But  the  autumn  airs  breathe  chili 

Spring  Is  over  and  Summer  gone. 
But  the  birds  in  the  valley  still  sing  on 
To  the  broad  brown  hills  and  the  quiet- 
sky. 
Though  Winter  is  drawing  nigh. 

Tlie  slow  wind  sighs  and    the  skiea  artti 

grey, 
But  the  little  birds  pipe  so  shrill,  so  gay  ; 
So  sweet  to-day  are  the  songs  they  sing 
They  will  waken  tlie  banished  Spring. 

Graham  K.  Tomsom. 
NaUonal  Obwrrer. 
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From  Tlie  National  Bevlow. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The  most  nmusing  book  in  the  lan- 
guage is  *'  The  Uictiouaiy  of  Nalional 
Biography."  If  any  onfi  douhiH  what 
appears  to  me  lo  be  a  self-evitlcnt 
pro[>oBilion^  lie  has  only  lo  buy  tho 
work  and  to  dip  into  it  at-  odci  moments. 
He  must  be  hard  lo  pluaso  if  he  is  unl 
interested  in  a  collcclioi>  of  all  that  is 
known  about  our  countrymen  of  all 
ages,  including  the  dim  pui-aoitrtges 
who  *'  tlourished  "  in  an  uncfrtain  cen- 
tury and  Ihti  last  M  or  X  who^u  obit- 
uary notice  is  in  last  year's  newspapers. 
Many  volumes  full  of  interesUug  auec- 
dotes,  every  word  of  which  is  true, 
must  surely  fascinate  every  intelligent 
reader.  As  I  had  the  fortune  lo  he 
closely  connected  with  (his  undertaking 
for  some  years,  and  was  bound  there- 
fore to  read  every  article,  I  ought  to 
speak  with  some  aulhorit}-,  as  I  can 
now  speak  with  iiupariiality.  An  ex- 
cellent friend  of  iniiie,  who  inferred 
Uiat  I  must  be  ovedlowing  witli  the 
knowledge  so  irnhibfid,  asked  me  the 
other  day  whether  I  liad  not  become 
a  profound  psychologist.  Possibly  I 
ought  to  have  acquired  what  is  called 
**  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart," 
But,  in  the  Urst  place,  I  find  that  I  for- 
get all  about  the  A's  before  I  have  got 
well  into  iho  Cs.  In  llie  next  place, 
the  chief  part  of  an  editor's  duties  con- 
sists in  aethig  as  Dryasdust.  Ques- 
tions as  lo  whether  a  date  ia  given 
in  the  ohl  style  or  the  new,  or  as  to 
whether  two  different  titles  refer  to  the 
same  book  or  to  two  different  books,  or 
to  two  di^Brent  modiricalions  of  the 
same  book,  cannot  be  said  to  throw 
much  light  upon  problems  of  psychol- 
ogy. And,  Oiially,  to  say  nothing  else, 
ouc  has  to  study  not  life  at  first  hand, 
but  what  has  been  said  about  lives  by 
biographci*s,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing.  A  study  of  biographies  by  the 
dozen,  though  It  often  leaves  one  pretty 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  Ihc  people  biog- 
raphized, ought  pLM'haps  to  give  one 
some  views  as  Lo  Ihe  art  of  biography. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  much  that 
is  true  and  that  is  not  perfectly  obvious 
about  any  art  whatever,  and  I  feel  that 


the  few  remarks  which  my  experience 
has  taught  mo  will  be  neither  original 
nor  profound. 

Biography  in  the  dictionary  form  has 
ceriaiii  peculiarities  of  its  own.  The 
dictiou.iiT -maker  stands  iu  awe  of  Dry- 
asdust. He  must  try  to  satisfy  the 
genealogist  and  the  bibliographer.  He 
ruusit,  therefore,  give  a  number  of  de- 
tails which  often  have  little  bearing 
upon  the  life  of  his  hero.  It  is  inipos- 
sililo  lo  say  what  minuio  fact  may  not 
have  some  incideiUal  interest  for  the 
liislorian,  and  a  good  deal  of  dry  iufor- 
malion  must  be  recorded  which  the 
reader  for  amusement  must  be  trusted 
to  skip.  Still  more  has  the  dicliouary- 
maker  to  Inist  to  the  reader  to  supply 
the  Jlesh  and  blood  lo  his  dry  bones. 
He  must  restrain  his  rhetoric  and 
Kculimcat  and  philosophical  reflection 
within  the  narrowest  bounds.  Our 
critics  —  it  is  the  only  fault  I  can  find 
wilh  them  —  sometimes  do  us  too  much 
honor  by  comparing  m-^  with  literature 
of  a  more  ambitions  chuss.  They  take 
the  show-lives  —  the  Shakespeare  or 
William  the  Conqueror  —  and  ask 
whether  they  Iiavc  been  adequately 
written,  and  whether  the  writers  show 
a  sound  judgment  iu  their  literary  or 
hisloncal  theories.  Now,  we  camiot 
atTord  to  expatiate  about  Shakespeare  ; 
we  have  to  make  room  for  the  less  con- 
spicuous people,  about  whom  it  is  hard 
to  get  information  elsewhere.  The 
real  lest  of  the  value  of  the  book  is  in 
the  adequacy  of  those  tiiniil  and  Ihird- 
rato  lives.  Nor,  again,  will  a  reader  of 
sense  look  to  a  dictiouar}*  to  tell  him  (if 
he  wants  to  bo  told)  what  he  ought  to 
think  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  or  of 
William's  position  iu  the  world's  his- 
tory. There  are  plenty  of  philosophers 
^vho  will  gladly  supply  him  wilh  ideas 
on  those  subjects.  The  dictionary- 
maker  can  at  most  give  a  brief  indi- 
cation of  the  opinions  held  by  good 
aulhoritiea  and  a  reference  to  the  books 
whore  they  are  discussed  ;  and,  pos- 
sibly, may  intimate  summarily  his  own 
conclusions.  But  to  discuss  or  ex- 
pound those  conclusions  at  length  is 
inipossildo,  and  the  critic,  if  he  chooses 
to  take  llie  article  oa  a  peg  on  which  to 
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liang  his  own  theories,  must  not  com- 
plain if  il  prelouds  to  be  no  more  tbnn 

ft  p«g. 

1  bflve  given  Uieao  hints  because 
they  mny  indicalc  tlic  true  nature  of  the 
proi>lem  to  be  solved.  The  dictionary- 
. maker  writes  under  the  strictest  lim- 
ilalions.  But  art,  ns  is  often  observed, 
may  show  itself  best  imdcr  such  lim- 
itations. Tlio  writer  of  a  sonnet,  if 
the  conipariHon  be  not  too  nmbilious, 
knows  that  bis  snccess  Is  due  to  the 
dinicultics  whirli  he  baa  surmounted. 
Ilis  ^cnis  are  inipcrislmble  if  be  lias 
fitted  Ills  lliougbt  precisely  to  tbe  pre- 
scribed form.  Xow,  llie  writer  of  an 
ideal  dictionary  life  would  achieve  a 
somewhat  similar  task.  Fie  would 
manage  to  say  evenlhing  while  appar- 
ently saying  nothing;  to  give  all  the 
facts  demanded  from  bim  ;  to  give 
nothing  but  the  facts  ;  and  yet  to  make 
the  facts  tell  their  own  story.  If  he  is 
not  allowed  to  coniinent  or  to  criticise, 
ho  may  put  the  narrative  so  tliat  the 
comment  or  crilicisfn  is  tacitly  insinu- 
ated into  the  miud  uf  his  reader.  I3y 
skilful  arrMiigemeut  of  his  story  by 
condensation  of  the  less  important 
parts,  by  laying  due  stress  on  the  most 
essential,  he  should  sot  tbe  little  drama 
of  a  human  life  in  the  right  point  of 
view  and  reveal  it?!  most  important 
attpccts.  A  smart  Journalist  knows 
liow  to  beat  out  a  .single  remark  into  a 
column  of  epigrams  and  illustrations. 
Till!  dictionary-maker  should  aim  at  the 
reverse  process,  he  should  coax  the 
column  of  nmoke  back  into  tlie  original 
vase  ;  he  should  give  the  very  pith  and 
eesuncc  of  the  case,  and,  like  the  skilful 
advocate,  appear  to  bo  simply  relating 
a  plain  narrative,  when  he  is  rculiy 
dictating  the  verdict.  "  Tbou  bast  con- 
vinced me,^*  OS  Rasselas  says,  thai  no- 
body can  write  such  an  article.  That 
is  perfectly  true  ;  but  to  protluce  such 
an  arliclo  may  be  the  dream  of  the 
writer,  however  conscious  he  may  be 
that  ideals  aic  raroly  nttAinablo  in  this 
world. 

I  say  this  from  the  dictionary-maker's 
point  of  view  ;  but  it  applies  to  biogra- 
pliers  iu  general,  and  now  more  than 
ever.     Tbe   modern   biographer  is  nut ' 


content  to  be  silent  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said.  If  facts  are  want- 
ing, he  tills  up  the  gap  with  migbl- 
bave-becns.  lie  tells  us  that  when 
Robinson  was  born  Brown  was  on  his 
dcaih-bed  and  Jones  prime  minister, 
and  speculal^H  upon  wIiaL  would  liavo 
bappcncd  if  tlipy  had  all  been  contem- 
poraries. Wbcn  Lbe  poor  dictionary- 
maker  has  to  say  briefly,  is,  "John 
Smith  was  educated  at  tbe  grammar- 
school  of  his  native  town"  the  writer 
of  a  graphic  biography  talks  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  early  system  of 
scholastic  tnilning,  and  Dr.  Busby  and 
corporal  punislimcnt,  ond  the  inlluenco 
of  classical  cultnro  upon  the  human 
mind  in  genci-al  as  well  as  upon  Smith 
in  parlicular.  Tbe  dicliouary-mnker 
must  trust  that  liis  reader  will  sec  all 
this  between  the  lines  ;  take  the  philos- 
ophy and  the  pathos  for  granted,  and 
make  bis  own  picture  of  the  small 
Shakespeare  creeping  like  a  snail  to  the 
Stratford  school,  insluml  of  repeating 
the  well-known  parai,'ra[)h  wbich  be- 
gins, **The  im:igination  lovcg  to  dwell." 
AVhen  I  have  had  to  read  some  of 
those  exuberant  biographies  I  have 
wished  that  I  could  have  bad  the  writer 
under  my  charge  for  a  time.  Firmly, 
if  benevolently,  I  would  have  drilled 
him  ;  cut  out  all  his  fine  things,  con- 
densed his  sentiment  by  a  liiilc  cold 
water,  and  squeezed  his  half-dozeu 
pages  into  half  a  column.  I  have  tried 
the  exiierimcnt,  and  it  sliould  be  re- 
corded, for  the  credit  of  human  nature, 
that  a  writer  was  once  good  enough  to 
express  a  gratitude  for  my  surgery. 
Otbem  mildly  i*cmonstrated  ;  yet  surely, 
if  I  ilid  not  use  the  knife  very  clumsily, 
the  discipline  was  a  good  one.  In 
these  days,  when  we  have  decided,  as 
it  seems,  LhaL  nothing  is  to  be  for- 
gotten, two  things  arc  rapidly  becom- 
ing essential —some  literary  condensiing 
machine,  and  a  system  of  indexing. 
Our  knowledge,  that  is,  requires  to 
be  concentrated  and  to  be  arranr^ed. 
When  I  have  been  in  the  libntry  of  the 
British  Museum  I  have  been  struck 
with  a  not  wholly  pleasing  awe.  1 
went  one  day  to  the  manuscript-room, 
and  there  was  invited  to  regale  myaolf 
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wilh  three  tlnrk  volumes  of  closely 
written  lettere  l»y  the  I^)tidon  agent  of 
ccrtiiiu  foreijju  booksellers^  lUled,  in  an 
illegible  hniid,  with  the  aiuftUeat  lit- 
eral*)' gossip  of  the  days  of  George  II. 
I  extracted  from  it,  after  much  [Hitns, 
Iho  name  of  the  uuiversily  at  which 
Des  Maiseaux  had  taken  his  dej^c^ 
for  which  I  hope  my  rciidurs  will  be 
thankful.  I  went  to  the  rcaditig-room^ 
and  discovered  there  a  college  exercise 
pi-inted  in  the  ^  seventeenth  century  at 
Leydon,  which  enabled  niu  lo  i*uveal  to 
an  inquisitive  world  the  name  of  Ber- 
nard Mnudc'viilti's  fnthcr.  It  is  bewil- 
dering to  think  that  a  Ind  cannot  print 
A  declamation  in  Holland  without  the 
thing  being  preserved  for  the  benefit  of 
KngUshmen  two  centuries  later.  Tho 
mass  of  matter  preserved  on  the 
shelves  of  that  invaluable  Museum  ia 
the  externalized  memory  of  the  race. 
There  is  nothing  too  petty  or  contempt- 
ible to  bo  preserved.  When  one  thinks 
of  all  the  records  preserved  up  and 
down  Europe  in  the  archives  of  various 
States,  of  alt  the  materials  in  piivate 
hands,  of  the  infinitesinml  portion  which 
any  reader  could  get  through  in  a  life- 
time, and  then  of  the  enormously  ac- 
celerated rate  at  which  information  is 
uow  being  compiled  and  amassed  in 
Bufe'repositories,  one  stands  aghast.  If 
a  tire  should  take  phtce  at  the  Rccoixl 
Office  or  the  British  Museum  I  would 
give  all  the  strength  I  possess  to  work- 
ing the  engines.  But  if  lire  were  a  dis- 
creet clement,  which  conld  be  trusted 
to  burn  only  the  rubbish,  I  could  Und 
it  in  my  heart  to  applaud  a  contlagnv- 
tion. 

This  is  a  digression  ;  but  it  gives  the 
reflection  which  is  cousUmtly  before 
the  dicliouary-maker.  lie  is  a  toiler 
among  those  gigantic  piles  of  **  shot 
rubbish  "  of  which  Carlylo  comptnlaed 
so  bitterly  when  he  loo  was  a  slave  of 
Drya»du8t.  Ho  is  trying  to  bring  into 
some  sort  of  order,  alpliabelieal  at 
least,  Ihe  chaos  of  materials  which  is 
already  so  vast  and  so  rapidly  accumu- 
lating. To  write  a  life  is  to  collect  the 
particular  heap  of  rubbish  in  which  his 
material  is  contained,  to  sift  the  rele- 
vant from  the  supenucuoibcat  mass, 


and  then  ti^  to  smelt  it  and  cast  it  into- 
its  natural  mould.  His  first  opcrnlioa 
JSj  of  coui-se,  to  take  the  lives  already 
written,  and  to  boll  them  down  into 
the  necessary  limits.  Many  lives  must 
conluin  as  much  history  as  biography, 
and  of  the  historicjtl  aspects  I  ilo  not 
propose  lo  speak.  The  life  with  which 
I  am  concerned  is  the  record  of  what 
happened  to  a  single  human  being  be- 
tween his  birth  and  las  death  ;  and  the 
purpose  of  the  narrator  is  to  show  what 
hu  was  and  how  he  c;nne  to  be  what 
ho  was.  It  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that 
these  questions  can  be  said  to  have 
been  a<lequatcly  treated.  The  most 
really  interesting  problem  — that  of  the 
development  of  the  human  character  — 
Is  generally  the  most  inscrntahle.  If, 
as  has  been  frequently  said,  any  man 
even  the  moat  commonplace,  could  bo 
adequately  explained  ;  if  we  could  be 
tohl  with  wlintqualiliea  he  started,  and 
what  influences  really  moulded  and 
developed  them,  we  should  have  a 
book  of  unsurpassable  interest.  But  it 
is  rare  to  find  any  approach  to  such  an 
account.  Few  facts  are  preserved  till 
a  man  has  become  well  known,  and  by 
that  time  his  character  is  genendly 
formed.  Nothing  is  more  strikiug  to 
the  biographer  than  the  rapidity  with 
which  all  possibility  of  satisfiictory  por- 
traiture vanishes.  Nobody,  as  Johnson 
somewhere  says,  could  write  a  satisfac- 
tory life  of  a  man  who  had  not  lived 
in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him.  Now, 
it  is  rare  for  a  man  to  preserve  the 
intimates  of  his  early  years;  school 
friendships  are  transitory,  and  school- 
boys are  not  generally  keen  psycholo- 
gists. All  they  can  generally  remember 
is  the  best  score  made  in  a  crickot- 
niatcli  or  the  prize  at  an  examination. 
They  generally  ace  nothing  of  their 
bchoolffllow's  real  life,  and  they  are 
divided  between  the  wish  to  show  that 
Ihey  recognized  gonius  early,  and  the 
pleasure  of  supporting  the  paradox 
that  ihe  genius  was  originally  stupid. 
If  the  father  or  mother  or  schoolmaster 
survive,  the  schoolmaster  has  an  eye 
to  the  merits  of  his  school ;  the  father 
probably  thought  more  of  the  school- 
bills  than  of  the  boy's  work ;  and  the 
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mother  —  was  a  tiioLlier.  The  frieuds 
who  aurvivo  nre  guueniUy  those  who 
•Itflve  been  nLLracled  in  later  yeurs  ;  and 
eveu  if  Lhey  are  keen  of  peneU-ation 
autl  uf  power  of  Lelliug  whaL  they  have 
i3>eroeived  —  hoLh  mrc  qualiliea  and  fre- 
•<iueutly  di«joiued  — Ihey  only  tell  us  of 
the  Iluished  pro<Iuci.  The  few  biog- 
raphies which  give  a  really  instructive 
account  of  mental  and  moral  <;ruwth 
are  anlohio^ntphies.  After  making 
obvious  allowances,  they  are  always 
iuatructive,  and  they  generally  <iwell 
with  natural  fondness  upon  the  early 
years,  in  which  the  critical  process  was 
undergone.  Without  such  a  narrative 
or  letlenf  or  diaries  which  arc  in  some 
respects  a  better,  because  a  more  un- 
consciuus  and  less  modified,  autobiog- 
i-aphy,  the  life  of  a  famous  man  U 
often  an  insuluble  prol)Iem  eveu  al  liia 
death.  X  could  mention  men  whom  I 
have  known,  who  were  known  to  very 
wide  circles,  and  who  were  survived  by 
many  contempararics,  whose  early  his- 
lor}',  except  so  far  as  the  bare  exteinal 
facts  are  coucerucd,  must  remain  purely 
conjectuml,  simply  because  no  compe- 
tent witness  has  survived  Lhejii.  Those 
who  were  in  a  position  to  know  were 
unobservant,  or  stupid,  or  dull,  or  for- 
getful. 

"Wo  can  now  generally  ascertain  —  it 
is  a  rather  melancholy  rellection  —  all 
the  external  facts  ;  but  whatever  cntv- 
cot  be  inferred  from  them  vanishes 
"  like  the  smoko  of  the  guns  on  a  wind- 
swept hill  I  "  School  registers  and  the 
like  will  supply  us  with  an  ample 
framework  of  dates  ;  but  the  history 
of  tlie  mind  and  character  evapomtes, 
and  is  vaguely  supplied  by  conjecture. 
I)o  we  even  remember  our  own  history, 
or  did  we  even  know  at  the  time  wliai 
was  really  happening  to  us  ?  Sotue 
people  with  powerful  lueniories  seem 
to  preserve  a  detailed  map  of  the  past  ; 
but  in  my  own  aise,  which  is,  I  sus- 
pect, the  conmioncat,  I  should  be 
reduced  to  mere  guessing  as  to  my 
motives  and  the  intlueuces  which  af- 
fected mn  almost  as  much  as  though  1 
were  writing  of  a  stranger.  And  yet, 
witli  all  such  necessary  imperfections, 
biographies  have  a   fa«ciuatiou,  even 


when  tliey  are  of  the  scantiest.  They 
stimulate  the  imagination  to  realize  one 
of  the  hai*dest  of  all  truths  to  accept — 
that  the  existence  of  a  "  Hamlet  "  now 
proves  that  there  umst  actually  have 
ouee  been  a  Willumi  Slmkcspearc. 
The  lives  written  in  tliat  period,  in- 
dued, seem  to  leave  the  case  almost 
doubtful.  They  are  so  vague,  perfunc- 
tory, and  unsubstantial,  that  we  are 
hu(f  inclined  to  reganl  the  heroes  aa 
meie  pliaiitoms,  vague  X*8  and  Y's 
who  never  trod  the  solid  earth.  The 
actors  upon  the  great  stage  of  politics 
hero,  of  course,  come  down  to  ua  with 
sufticieut  vividness.  A  man  who  has 
cut  off  other  men's  heads,  or  had  his 
own  cut  otf,  has  impressed  his  reality 
upon  the  world  ;  but  the  mere  auUior, 
philosopher,  or  poet,  has  vanished,  like 
Aubrey's  famous  spirit,  leaving  uotli- 
ing  heiiind  but  a  **  twang  "  and  a  sweet, 
or  piU'liapH  not  sweet,  savor.  The  bi- 
ographers at  most  were  content  to 
am])lify  the  convenlioual  epitaph  ;  or 
al  times,  like  the  excellent  Izaak  Wal- 
ton, they  wrote  most  charming  liltlo 
idylls,  beautiful  to  reml,  but  curiously 
amply  oT  facts,  and  tinged  with  a  rose- 
ciitor  calculated  to  rouse  suspicions, 
For  some  biographies  the  main  author- 
ity is  a  funeral  sermon  ;  and  the  typical 
funeral  sermon  is  one  which  an  clo- 
ciueiit  divine  constructed  out  of  aa 
elaborate  parallel  between  the  charac- 
lei's  of  King  David  and  George  U.  If 
we  had  only  known  of  George  the 
puints  in  which  he  resembled  the  He- 
brew monarch,  our  information  would 
obviously  have  been  defective.  A 
writer  to  whom  all  readers  of  seven- 
leetilh-ccnlury  biography  often  owe 
their  fullest  knowledge  is  Anthony  it 
Wood,  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
^aLiKfaclory  of  antiquaries.  His  inesti- 
mable colluclion  is  charming  not  uuly 
from  it^  good  workmanship  within  its 
own  limits,  but  also  for  the  delightful 
growls  of  disgust  extracted  from  the 
oUl  High  Church  don  at  every  menliou 
of  a  Nonconformist  or  a  Whig — espe- 
cinlly  if  the  wretch  clainis  to  possess 
any  virlnes.  But  Woo<l  can  only  give, 
and  only  profesRos  to  give,  data  for 
liveSj   v*^    'he  finished   product.     As 
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lime  goes  oa  wo  get  the  biography 
which  serves  ns  a  prefnce  to  collective 
works.  The  nulhor  is  hnuuled  by  the 
iuotleat  couvicllon  that  his  readers  are 
anxious  to  get  at  the  author's  owa  writ- 
ings, and  is  content  with  pronouncing 
a  graceful  ilogt^  without  deGling  his 
-elegant  phrases  by  the  eartlily  material 
•of  facts.  Toland  wrote  a  life  of  Mil- 
ton, wlien  a  dozen  people  were  extant 
who  could  Iiave  described  for  him  the 
-domestic  life  of  his  hero,  lie  felt, 
liowever,  that  to  go  into  such  details 
would  comproniiae  his  dignity,  and 
ieave  no  room  for  his  judicious  obser- 
vations upon  epic  poetry.  Of  Toland 
Jiimself  we  are  told  by  a  biographer 
ihat  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  court  at 
Berlin  *'  by  an  incident  too  liidimouH  to 
mention.'*  We  vainly  feel  llmt  we 
would  give  more  for  that  incident  than 
for  all  the  otlier  facts  mentioned.  This 
^lignilled  style  survived  till  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  and  we  have  a  gnulge 
Agaiuat  Dijgald  Stewart,  otherwise  au 
-excellent  person,  for  writing  a  life  of 
Adam  Smith  n\  the  spirit  of  a  continu- 
ous rebuff  to  impertinent  curiosity. 
The  main  purpose  of  such  biographies 
seems  to  be  to  prevent  posterity  from 
knowing  anything  about  a  man  which 
they  could  not  discover  from  other 
sources.  There  is  a  biography  famous 
for  not  giving  a  single  date,  and  an 
autobiography  in  which  the  hero  apol- 
ogizes for  once  using  the  word  *'  I." 
The  biographer  of  moderu  times  may 
be  often  indiscreet  in  his  revelations  ; 
but  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  book 
goes  the  opposite  pole  is  certainly  the 
most  repulsive.  We  want  the  ninu  in 
his  ordinary  dress,  if  not  atrippcil 
naked  ;  and  these  digniJied  persona 
•will  only  show  him  in  a  full-bottomed 
wig  and  a  professor's  robes.  Johnson 
chnnged  all  this  ns  author  and  subject 
of  biography. 

In  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  we 
have  at  least  a  terse  record  of  the 
essential  facts  seen  through  a  medium 
of  shrewd  masculine  observation.  The 
"Writer  is  really  interested  in  life,  not 
airaply  recording  dates  or  taking  n  text 
for  exhibiting  his  own  skill  in  pero- 
rating.   He  is  investigating  character, 


and,  with  obvious  hmitations,  investi- 
gating it  with  remarkable  insight.  Of 
the  immortal  Boawell,  it  is  happily 
needless  to  speak.  Since  his  book,  no 
writer  b:vs  l)een  at  a  loss  for  a  model  ; 
and  many  most  delightful  books  are  its 
descendauts,  though  none  has  eclipsed 
its  aueestor.  Boswell  founded  biog- 
raphy ill  England  as  much  as  Gibbon 
founded  history  and  Adam  Smith  polit- 
ical economy.  He  produces  that  effect 
of  which  Carlyle  often  made  such 
powerful  use,  the  sudden  thrill  which 
comes  to  us  when  we  lind  ourselves 
in  direct  communication  with  human 
feeling  in  the  arid  wastes  of  convcu- 
tional  histoi-y  ;  when  we  perceive  that 
a  real  voice  is  speaking  out  of  "the 
dark  backward  and  abysm  "  of  the  past, 
and  a  little  island  of  light,  with  moving 
and  feeling  tignres,  still  standing  out 
amidst  the  gathering  shades  of  obliv- 
ion. Perhaps  there  are  no  books  in 
which  the  imagination  is  so  often  stim- 
ulated in  that  w.iy  as  in  Carlyle's  own 
"  Cromwell  "  and  Spedding'a  '^  Bacon." 
The  '^  Bacon  "  is  to  me  a  singularly 
nttnictivc  book,  to  wliich,  indeed,  the 
only  objection  is  tliat  it  is  not  properly 
a  book,  but  a  collection  of  documents. 
It  is  therefore  the  mass  of  raw  material 
from  which  I  hope  that  a  book  may 
some  day  be  constructed.  Such  a  book 
might  be  a  masterpiece  of  applied  psy- 
chology. It  would  give  the  portrait  of 
a  man  of  marvellous  and  most  versatile 
intellect,  full  of  the  noblest  ambitions 
and  the  most  extensive  sympathies, 
combiued  with  all  the  weaknesses 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  class  as 
"  human  nature.'*  Spedding's  hero- 
worship  led  him  to  apologize  for  all 
Racon*s  errors  ;  and,  though  the  very 
ingenuity  of  the  pretexts  is  character- 
istic both  of  the  hern  and  his  biog- 
rapher, we  are  sensible  that  a  more 
disengaged  attitude  wcmld  have  enabled 
Spedding  to  produce  a  more  genuine 
portrait.  Ho  has  provoked  later  writ- 
ers to  air  their  virtuous  Indignation  a 
little  too  freely.  We  want  the  writer 
capable  of  developing  the  character  in 
the  Shakespearian  spirit;  showing  the 
facts  with  absolute  impartiality,  not 
displaying  his  moral  sense,  If  that  be 
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really  the  way  to  display  a  moral  sense, 
by  blackening  the  devil  and  whitening 
the  nn;;e].  Wc  should  then  have  a 
pendant  to  Hamlet  with  the  advantage 
of  realily  ;  the  true  stnlc  of  a  man  of 
the  highest  genius,  but  without  enough 
moral  ballast  for  his  vast  spread  of  iu- 
tellecLunl  sail. 

This  cnae  represents  the  great  crux 
of  the  biographer.  Is  he  to  give  a 
pure  narrative  of  his  own,  or  to  let  his 
hero  talk  to  us  face  to  face  ?  In  some 
cases  the  raw  material  is  better  than 
any  comment.  No  biographer  could 
supersede  the  necessity  of  reading 
Pepys's  own  diary.  Tlie  effect  is  only 
producible  by  following  Pcpys  to  his 
own  closet  and  overhearing  iill  his  most 
intimate  coufcssions  to  himself.  In- 
deed, if  wc  had  time,  we  should  gener- 
ally get  a  far  more  perfect  i)icture  by 
studying  all  a  man's  papers  than  by 
reading  his  life.  But  that  means  that 
we  are  to  cook  our  own  dinners  and 
write  the  life  for  ourselves.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  vast  nibbish  heaps 
which  would  have  to  be  sifted.  Many 
Bucli  collections,  again,  Walpole's  let- 
ters, for  example,  arc  really  interesting 
for  the  side  lights  thrown  upon  other 
persons  or  the  genend  illustrations  of 
the  period  ;  and  a  life  which  only 
showed  us  Waljiole  himself  would  miss 
the  interest  of  all  that  Walpole  saw. 
Evei^Lhitig  must,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  particular  circumstiinces,  the  na- 
ture of  the  hero's  career,  and  of  the 
materials  which  he  has  left.  The  life 
proper,  however,  is  that  in  wliich  the 
main  interest  is  the  development  of 
the  man's  own  chamcler  and  forLunes. 
Now,  as  a  fairly  working  principle,  1 
should  say  that  the  main  purpose  of 
the  writer  should  be  the  construction 
of  an  autobiography.  BoswcU's  felicity 
in  being  able  to  make  Johnson  talk  to 
US  is,  of  course,  almost  unicjue.  Only 
the  rarest  combination  of  circumstances 
can  produce  anything  approaching  to 
such  materiat.  But  the  next  best  thing 
is  the  autobiography  contjiincd  in  let- 
ters. The  question  of  whether  a  really 
satisfactory  life  can  be  written  is  essen- 
tially the  question  of  whether  letters 
have  been  preserved.     It  is  a  general 


belief  that  the  art  of  letter-writing  1ms 
been  killed  by  the  penny  post.  Your 
correspondent,  j'ou  know,  will  pick  up 
all  the  gossip  from  the  papei*a,  and  a 
Horace  Walpole  is  therefore  an  anach- 
ronism. Cowper's  delightful  letters, 
again,  pre-supposc  an  amount  of  lei- 
sure, a  power  of  silting  down  quietly 
to  compose  plaji"ul  nothings  for  a 
friend,  which  has  now  almost  vanished. 
Your  author  can  put  his  good  things,  if 
he  has  any,  to  better  account.  But  the 
general  statement  is,  I  think,  dispute 
able.  The  letters  of  the  day  must 
always  appear  to  bo  bad,  simply  be- 
cause few  are  yet  published.  Our 
grandsons  will  first  be  in  a  position  to 
jndjje  of  us.  Mauy  of  the  best  letters 
of  the  last  generation  were  written  by 
busy  men,  already  exposed  to  many  of 
our  difficulties,  and  yet  were,  I  think, 
equal  Lo  any  of  the  past.  I  do  not 
know  a  much  pleasanter  courae  of  read- 
ing Ihan  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of 
Scotl,  Southey,  Byron,  Macaulay,  au<l 
Carlylc,  to  mention  no  othei-s.  The 
very  fact  that  we  have  not  to  act  as 
newswritera  often  gives  us  a  better  op- 
portunity of  expressing  our  feelings 
about  the  events  of  the  day.  Wo  may 
take  for  granlt^d  tluit  our  cori'espondcnt 
has  read  the  debates,  and  may  conJiuo 
ourselves  to  blessing  or  cursing  Mr. 
Crhuistone  or  Mr.  Balfour.  One  can 
hanlly  bless  or  curse  witliuut  display- 
ms.  onc^B  own  nature.  While  letters 
become  less  imporUmt  as  records  of 
events,  ihey  preserve  their  full  signifi- 
cance as  revelations  of  chanicter  ;  and 
that  is  what  the  biograplier  chieRy 
requires.  It  should  therefore  be  re- 
gartlcd  as  a  duty  (it  is  one  which  I 
systematically  transgress)  to  keep  all 
letters  written  by  a  possible  biogra- 
phcc  ;  and  I  think  that  we  shall  bo 
surprised,  not  that  they  have  so  little 
merit,  but  rather  that  the  amount  of 
passion  and  feeling  with  which  Ihey 
are  throbbing  has  allowed  them  to  lie 
quiet  in  their  dusty  receptacles. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  letters  in  the  main 
are  the  one  essential  to  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  life.  From  them,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  is  lo  be  drawn  all 
that  gives  it  real  vividness  of  coloring. 
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Everybody  knows  the  straage  sensa- 
lion  of  turning  over  nn  old  bundle  of 
letters,  written  in  (be  distant  days 
when  you  were  at  college,  or  fallinj;  in 
love.  Tour  memory  lins  ever  Bine**. 
been  letting  facta  drop,  and  remould- 
ing othei'3,  and  coloring  Ibc  whole  with 
a  strangely  delusive  mist.  You  have 
unconsciously  given  yourself  credit  for 
delibcmtely  intending  what  canio  about 
by  mere  accident;  and,  in  givin;Lj  up 
youthful  opinions,  have  come  to  forgot 
that  you  ever  lield  Iheni.  I  fount!  out 
once  from  an  old  letter  that  I  hail 
taken  a  decision,  of  great  importance 
for  me,  upon  grounds  which  1  had  ut- 
terly forgotten,  and  of  whicli  1  bad 
unconsciously  devised  a  totally  differ- 
eut  (and  very  credit^vble)  account.  I 
burnt  the  letter  and  forgot  its  contents, 
and  1  now  only  know  tliat  my  own 
story  of  my  own  life  is  somehow  alto- 
gether wrong.  A  writer  of  an  inter- 
esting autobiography  tells  us  how  he 
refused  a  certain  office  from  a  chival- 
rous motive  ;  and  then  adds,  with 
charming  candor,  that,  though  lie  has 
always  told  the  story  in  this  way,  he 
has  found  from  a  cuiitemporaiy  letter 
that  one  of  Ids  motives  was  certain 
natural  but  not  oliividrous  fears  as  to 
his  own  health.  His  memory  had  kept 
only  the  agreeable  recollection.  Such 
incidents  repreacnt  the  ease  with  which 
the  common  legend  of  a  life  grows  up  ; 
and  the  sole  corrective  for  good  or  for 
bad  is  the  contcm[>orary  document. 
To  know  what  a  man  sai<l  at  the  mo- 
ment is  of  primary  importance,  even  if 
he  was  lying  or  acting  a  part.  The 
letter  which  shows  what  a  man  wished 
to  appear  generally  tells  a  goml  deal  as 
to  what  he  was.  Even  if  we  take  a 
hero  in  active  life,  one  of  Xt-lson's  let- 
ters or  phrases  shows  more  of  the  man 
than  the  clearest  uaimlive  of  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar.  His  signals  enlighten  ns 
as  much  as  they  appealed  to  his  crews, 
and  show  what  lay  behind  the  skilful 
tactics  and  the  heroic  daring.  A  biog- 
rapher lias,  of  course,  to  lay  down  his 
framcwoi'k,  to  settle  all  the  dates  and 
the  skeleton  of  facts  ;  but  to  breathe 
real  life  into  it  he  must  put  us  into 
direct    communication    with    the    man 


himself  ;  not  tell  us  simply  where  he 
was  or  what  he  was  seen  to  do,  but  put 

bini  at  one  end  of  a  literary  telephone 
and  the  reader  at  the  oilier.  The  au- 
tlioi-  sliould,  as  often  as  possible,  be 
merely  the  conducting  wire.  Some 
bingiaphics  arc  partly  intended  to  show 
the  merits  of  the  biographer;  but  even 
ttie  most  undeniable  hero-worship  is 
often  self-defeating.  The  writer  shows 
bis  zeal  for  a  friend's  memory  by  treat- 
ing him  as  the  antiquaries  treat  Shake- 
spenre.  It  is  pardonable,  in  our  dearth 
of  information  about  Shakespeare,  thal^ 
no  real  bioi^niphy  being  possible,  we 
should  hunt  up  all  the  trivial  details 
which  arc  still  accessible.  We  cannot 
know  wliat  he  thought  of  bis  wife  or 
hJH  tragedies,  or  what  realities,  if  any 
realiUes,  are  indicaled  by  the  .sonnets  ; 
au4l  we  may  therefore  be  thankful  for 
a  beggarly  account  of  facLs  fi'om  a  few 
legal  documents  and  registers.  But 
when  a  man^s  nieniory  is  still  fresh  and 
vivid,  when  the  really  essential  docu- 
ments are  at  hand,  biographers  display 
their  zeal  too  often  by  preserving  what 
would  be  useful  only  in  the  absence 
of  the  genuine  article.  There  is  some 
interest  now  in  reading  (Joldsmilh's 
tailors'  bills  and  noling  Lbu  famous 
bloom-colored  garment ;  but  a  biogni- 
jdier  need  not  infer  that  the  tailors' 
bills  of  his  own  hero  should  also  be 
publislied  at  length.  We  have  to  learn 
Ihe  art  of  forgetting  —  of  suppressing 
all  the  multitudinous  details  which 
threaten  to  overbuilben  the  human 
memmy.  Our  aim  should  bo  to  pre- 
sent the  human  soul,  not  all  its  irrele- 
vant bodily  trappings.  Tlie  last  new 
terror  of  life  is  the  habit  of  *^  reminis- 
cing." A  genllenjan  will  write  a  p^ge 
to  led  US  that  ho  once  saw  Carlyle  get 
into  an  omnibus  ;  and  the  conscien- 
tious biographer  of  the  future  will 
think  it  a  duty  to  add  this  fact  to  his 
extiaustive  muHcum. 

The  ideal  biographer  should  in  the 
first  jdace  write  of  some  one  who  is 
thoroughly  sympathetic  to  him.  Ex- 
cessive admiration,  tliough  a  fault,  is  a 
fault  on  the  right  side.  As  Arbuthnot 
observes  in  the  recipe  for  an  epic 
pocin,  tlic  tire  Is  apt  to  cool  down  won- 
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derfully  wlieu  it  U  sprcnd  on  paper. 
Readers  will  luako  dedut-liona  enough 
in  any  case  ;  and  nolliini;  can  conipun- 
4Aie  for  a  want  ot  cntliusiasin  about 
your  subject.  IIu  pliould  Ihen  consider 
how  much  spncc  liis  lioro  undeniably 
deserves^  divide  Ihnt  by  two  (to  make  a 
niodcBt  denominator),  and  let  nothing 
iu  the  world  tempt  him  to  exceed  the 
narrower  Umita.  Sam  Weller's  deii- 
uition  of  good  letter-writing  appUeg 
equally  to  biography.  Tlie  reader 
should  ask  for  more  and  should  not  get 
it.  The  scrapings  anrl  remnant*^  of  a 
man's  life  should  be  charitably  left  t(.> 
the  harmless  race  of  bookmakers,  as 
we  give  our  crumbs  to  the  sparrows 
an  winter.  If  there  arc  any  incideiiUil 
facts  with  which  the  hero  is  couuccteil, 
but  which  have  no  beann<;  upon  his 
-character,  consij^n  them  to  an  appendix 
or  put  them  into  notes.  1  have  myself 
A  prejudice  against  notes,  and  think 
that  a  biography  should  be  as  indepen- 
dent of  sncti  appendages  as  a  new 
poem.  But  there  are  people,  perhaps 
of  better  taste  Iban  mine,  who  like 
«uch  trimminjjs,  and  have  a  fancy  for 
infling  wilh  lliem  in  the  intervals  of 
reading.  The  book  itself  should,  1 
hold,  be  a  portrait  in  which  not  a  single 
touch  shoiiM  be  adniiltcd  which  la  not 
relevant  to  the  purt^oac  of  producing 
A  speaking  likeness.  The  biographer 
should  sternly  couline  himself  to  his 
functions  as  introducer ;  and  should 
give  no  more  discussion  than  is  clearly 
iieccsanry  for  making  I  he  book  an  inde- 
pendent whole.  A  little  iinnlysis  of 
molive  may  be  necessary  here  and 
there  ;  when,  for  example,  your  hero 
has  put  his  hand  in  somebody's  pocket 
and  you  have  to  demonstrate  that  Ida 
conduct  was  due  to  sheer  absence  of 
mind.  But  you  must  always  remember 
that  a  single  concrete  fact,  or  a  saying 
into  which  n  man  has  put  his  whole 
soul,  is  worih  pages  of  psychological 
analysis.  We  may  ar^^ue  till  Dooms- 
day about  Swift's  ehamcter  ;  his  single 
plirase  about  '*  dying  like  a  poisoned 
rat  in  a  hole  *'  tells  us  more  than  all  the 
coramenlators.  The  book  slioutd  bo 
Iho  mnn  himself  speaking  or  actin*?, 
Aud  nothing  but  the  man.     It  should 


be  such  a  portrait  as  reveals  the  es- 
sence of  character,  and  the  writer  who 
gives  anything  that  docs  not  tell  upon 
the  general  effect  is  like  the  portniil- 
painter  who  allows  tJie  chairs  and  tiibles, 
or  even  the  coat  and  cravat  to  distract 
attention  from  the  face.  The  really 
significant  anecdote  is  often  all  that 
survives  of  a  life  ;  and  such  ant^c- 
dotes  must  be  ma<Io  to  tell  properly, 
instead  of  being  bidden  away  in  a 
wilderness  of  tlie  commonplace  ;  tlicy 
should  ho  a  focus  of  interest,  instead 
of  a  fallible  extract  for  a  hook  of  mis- 
cellanies. How  much  would  be  lost  of 
Johnson  if  wo  suppress  the  Incident  of 
the  penance  at  Uttoxeter  I  It  is  such 
liicidenLa  lluU  in  books,  as  often  in  life, 
suddenly  reveal  to  us  whole  regions  of 
sentiment  but  never  rise  to  the  sur/aco 
iU  the  ordinary  routine  of  our  day. 
Authors  of  biographies  come  to  praise 
Ciesar,  not  to  bury  him  ;  but  too  often 
the  burinl,  under  a  mass  of  irrelevance, 
is  all  that  they  really  achieve.  It  re- 
quires, indeed,  a  fine  tact  to  know  what 
is  in  fact  essential,  A  dexterous  use 
of  trivialities  often  gives  a  certain 
reality  to  the  whole.  St.  Paul's  cloak 
at  Troas,  I  fancy,  has  often  interested 
readers  by  a  snggesiion  of  cert&iu  Iju- 
man  realities ;  though  commentators 
liesitale  about  its  inspiration  of  the 
allusion.  Mason,  who  deserves  credit 
for  being  the  first  (or  ouq  of  the  iirsi) 
to  sec  what  use  could  be  made  of  let- 
ters, thouKht  himself  at  liberty  to 
manipulate  Gray's  correspondence  so 
ns  to  make  it  suit  his  notions  of  literary 
art.  The  stricter  canons  of  later  limes 
have  led  ns  to  condemn  the  falsification 
of  facts  which  was  involved.  Rut  too 
many  modern  authors  seem  to  think 
that  Mason's  fault  consisted  not  in  at- 
tributing to  Gray  things  which  he  did 
not  write,  but  in  omitting  anything 
that  he  did  write.  Mason  would  have 
been  fully  justified  in  making  a  selec- 
tion, with  a  clear  statement  that  it  was 
a  selection.  Even  so  admirable  a  letter- 
writer  as  Gray  wrote  of  necessity  a 
good  deal  which  the  world  could  per- 
fectly well  spare.  In  these  days  many 
men  write  sevci-al  volumes  annually, 
of  which  nine-teuths    is  iusigniticant, 
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■jitid  the  remainder  consislR  in  grent 
part  of  rcpcliltons.  To  choose  wliiil  is 
clmractcrisiifi,  witli  just  enough  of  the 
trifling  nintlcr  in  which  it  is  embedded 
lu  nmke  it  nnlnrnl  ;  to  avoid  the  im- 
prcasion  that  the  writer  waa  always  at 
tlio  highest  point  of  tension,  is  the 
problem.  I  wlali  lliat  more  writers 
achieved  the  solution. 

Every  life,  even  the  life  of  Dr.  Parr, 
hns    its    interest.     We  want  to   know 
what  was  under  the  famous  wig.    Many 
mmlcni  lives  are  especially  charming  in 
spite  of  excesses  ;   and  in  the  Ijricfest 
Jind  driest  of  dictionary  lives   I  have 
Always  found  something  worth  reading. 
I  have   only  ventured  a   mild  protest 
iiu:ainst    a    weakness    which    naturally 
grows  ut)on  us.     My  protest  cou»c3  sinj- 
ply    to    suggesting    that    n    hiogmphy 
«hould  again  he  consicicred  as  a  work 
of  art ;  the  aim  should  be  the  reveja- 
Uon,   and,   as   much    as  possible,   the 
«elf-i-evelalion,  of  a  chanicter.     Every- 
tliing  not  strictly  relevant  to  that  pur- 
jjose  should  be  put  aside.     Some  of  our 
ancestors  were  so  anxious  to  be  artistic 
that  they  wrote  mere  novels  and  mere 
essays,  with  occasiunal  allu!«i4>us  to  Lhu 
chief  events  of  Ihcir  hero's  life.     Wo 
are    too  apt  to  fall   into  the  opposite 
error  of  simply  tumbling   out  all   the 
materials,  valuable  or  worthless,  upon 
whicli  we  can  lay  our  Imnda  ;  and  mak- 
ing even  «f  a  life,  which  has  a  most 
natural  and  obvious  principle  of  unity, 
a  chaotic:  jumble  of  incoherent  informa- 
tion.    The  ideal  of  such  writers  seems 
to  be  a  blue-book  in  wliicli  all  the  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  the  subject  can  be 
piled  like  a  hugu  pre-historic  caini  over 
the  remains!  of   the   deceased,  with  no 
more  apparent  oixler  and   constructive 
purpose  than   the   laws   of  gmvltation 
enforce  spontaneously.     LtCt  us  have 
neither  the  blue-book  nor  the   funcml 
oration,  but  soinetfiing  with    a   begin- 
ning, midilte,  and  ciul,  which  can  chuat 
us  for  the  time  Into  the  belief  that  we 
are  i-eally  in  presence  of  a  living  con- 
temporary. 

Lkslie  Stephen. 
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Damaris    did    not  awake   the   next 

morning  until  she  was  disturbed  by  the 
hungry  wailinga  of  the  baby  ;  and 
then,  seeing  that  the  sun  was  nearly 
an  hour  high,  she  did  not  feel  any 
great  surprise  at  missing  her  siBter 
from  her  side.  .She  wondered  drowsily 
if  Rbothi  had  gone  to  the  kitchen  to 
make  a  cup  of  coffee  for  herself,  and 
why  she  had  not  come  back  to  feed  the 
cliild  as  she  must  have  heard  him  cry- 
ing. The  young  tyrant's  bottle  was 
close  at  hand,  and  she  proceeded,  her- 
self, to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  his  ncconmiodation,  with  her 
eyes  only  half  open,  indeed,  for  yes- 
terday's excitement,  following  on  her 
early  rising,  had  left  her  moat  unusu- 
ally sleepy.  She  lay  for  half  an  hour 
longer,  nob  anything  like  so  much  ns 
half  awake,  although  her  hands  were 
employed  from  time  to  time  in  manip- 
ulating the  feeding-bottle  ;  anrl  then, 
more  fully  aroused  by  her  sister's  con- 
tinued absence,  she  sat  up  and  called, 
'*  Rhoda  1  Kboda  1 "  two  or  throe  limes. 
There  was  no  answer  from  Rhoda 
who  lay  cold  and  dead  out  in  the  woods  ; 
and  Damaris,  who  had  suddenly  be- 
come painfully  wide  awake,  wailed  for 
no  more  calling,  but  I'an  from  the  room 
in  her  nightdress,  and  began  to  search 
within  and  without,  in  every  possible 
and  impossible  place  that  suggested 
itself  to  her.  A  sudden  recollection 
(lushed  upon  her,  as  small  things  will 
wlien  the  mind  seems  full  to  overflow- 
ing wiih  otlier  matters  of  the  most 
vital  moment,  that  she  had  forgotten  to 
shut  the  door  of  the  fowl-house  the 
evening  before.  She  was  quite  sure  of 
this,  and  yet  it  was  shut  now  ;  it  could 
Iiave  been  done  only  by  Rho<la  ;  and, 
that  bcitig  the  case,  Rhoda  must  be 
safe  and  well  somewhere,  for  if  any- 
thing bad  had  hnpt>ened  to  her,  Dam- 
aria  argued  with  herself,  she  could  not 
have  been  "  going  around  shutting  up 
the  chickens."  It  occurred  to  her  as 
the  most  probable  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery  that  Jeff  Carter  had  called  very 
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last  night  to  take  Khoda  nway,  uud 
that,  rather  than  wake  her,  Rhoda  hud 
gone  without  bidding  her  good-bye.  It 
was  certahdy  strange  that  she  had  Tiifi 
the  chiUl,  but  perhaps,  after  all,  not  so 
very  extraordinary  under  the  circum- 
sUinces.  Walking  slowly  back  to  the 
house,  DanmriH  reflected  that,  if  Uho<lu 
Imd  come  with  the  inteution  of  depart- 
ing thus  suddenly,  uud  leaviug  liie 
child  bcUimJ^  it  would  quite  account 
for  the  feeding-bottle.  Being  simple- 
hciirttid  hei*3elf,  hUu  had  a  not  unnatural 
djalike  to  cunniui;  devices,  and  she 
wished  that  Khoda  had  treated  her 
more  fmnkly,  and  had  asked  her  to 
take  tlic  child  instead  of  trying  to  trick 
her.  She  also  felt  very  anxious  ns  to 
what  Tom  might  say  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  it  was  in  a  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable frame  of  mimi  that  stie 
returned  to  her  charge,  to  find  that  lie 
had  grown  tirod  of  his  owu  conipauy, 
and  was  api>arently  actuated  by  a  lautl- 
able  ambitiou  to  beat  the  record  oC  all 
small  babies  iu  the  length  and  depth 
of  his  infantile  howls.  Poor  Damaris 
knew  alniobt  nuLhing  about  children, 
and  she  went  through  agonies  of  fear 
lest  he  should  scream  himself  to  dcalli  ; 
but  he  had  been  shamefully  neglected 
both  night  and  morning,  and  he  had 
no  idea  of  letting  her  off  too  easily, 
8o  she  was  kept  fully  employed  for  a 
consideralilc  time,  and  it  was  nearly 
nine  o^clock  before  she  was  free  to 
give  a  thought  lo  her  own  breakfast. 

She  had  just  finished  making  her 
coffee  when  she  Iicard  a  loud  ^*  Ilcllo  !  " 
from  without,  and,  running  to  the  door, 
saw  a  covered  wagon  standing  by  the 
stable,  and  Jeff  Carter  advancing 
towards  the  house.  He  saw  her,  and 
came  in  with  an  odd  mixture  of  embar- 
rassment and  assumed  joviality  iu  his 
manner. 

*^I  wasn't  going  to  bother  about 
cointug  in,"  ho  said,  "but  I've  bin 
waiting  around  niorc'n  an  hour  al- 
ready. Rhodu  was  to  ha*  met  me  up  at 
the  top  gate  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I 
reckoned  IM  best  come  along  down  to 
make  her  hurry  a  bit." 

"  Theu  she  hain't  gone  with  you  7" 
gasped  Dnmnris. 


***  Do  how  ?  "  naked  Jeff,  in  idiomat* 

ically  expressed  perplexity. 

"  Khoda  is  not  here,"  said  Damaria,. 
turning  very  pale  ;  '*  and  I  don^t  know 
when  she  went  away." 

Jeff  stared  at  her  fixedly,  and  with- 
out movement,  as  thougli  ho  hud  been 
turned  lo  stone. 

**She  was  beside  me  when  I  went  to 
sleep  last  night,"  Damaris  went  ou^ 
^Muid  when  I  woko  llus  morning  she 
was  Dfono." 

'*Did  she  take  the  —  the  child  with 
her?"  Jeff  asked,  in  a  voice  that  was 
scai-cely  above  a  whisper.  Damaris 
shook  her  head. 

*'IIe  is  asleep  now,"  she  said,  point- 
ing to  the  bedroom, 

Jeff  groaned  aloud,  for  the  darkest 
possibility  Iiad  occurred  to  him. 

"  AVhieh  way  did  she  go  7  "  he  asked. 
**  Didn't  you  try  to  trail  lier  off  ?  " 

Unfortunately  Damaris  had  not 
thouj;ht  of  doing  that ;  she  had  only 
run  idjout  looking  for  Khoda  until  such 
slight  traces  as  might  have  been  fol- 
lowed had  been  obliterated  by  her  owu 
footprints.  She  told  him  about  the 
shutting  of  the  fonl-housc  door,  and 
iUey  went  down  aud  looked  at  it  to- 
gether, but  it  led  to  nothing. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  despair,  Jeff 
was  careful  not  to  frigliten  Damans, 
aud  he  told  her  but  a  small  part  of 
wliat  he  feared  might  bo  the  awful 
irulh. 

*'  She  was  too  weak  and  puny  to 
come  all  that  way,"  he  said,  *'  and  I 
wouldn't  liev  brought  her  only  she  was 
so  desp'rale  set  on  it ;  but  I  was  wrong 
anyhow.  Pro'bly  she's  gone  off  her 
liead  now  in  a  sort  o'  fever,  and  gone 
into  the  woods,  wild  like  ;  but  I'll  look 
everywhere  around  until  I  find  her. 
rU  jest  borrow  a  saddle,  and  leave  the 
wagon  wlicre  it  is  until  I  come  back." 
And  he  began  rapidly  to  unharness  hia 
horse. 

"  When  do  you  expect  Rockner 
back?"  he  asked,  oa  be  threw  on  liie 
saddle. 

'*The  earliest  he  kin  git  in  to-day," 
answered  Damaris.  '*  But  how  did  you 
and  Khoda  know  be  was  in  Fort  Bid- 
Inutyue  ?" 
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Wal,  jest  this-a-way.  He  sent 
wont  lo  n  man  there  to  hcv  sonic  stuft 
realty  tor  liira,  as  ho  waa  comin^  to 
fetch  U  ;  and  wlien  I  hearn  this  and 
told  ]tliotla,  she  would  wait  for  noth- 
ing, hut  must  go  see  you  rigl»t  away, 
not  wanlhig  lo  lot  slip  the  chance  when 
you  would  be  alone.  I  know  I  shouldn't 
hcv  hrouglil  Iier  until  she  wa»  peart 
again,  hut  Hwas  inighly  hard  to  refuse 
her  anything," 

Tliere  was  a  choke  in  the  last  words  ; 
and,  hefore  Damaris  hsul  time  to  make 
him  any  answer,  lie  was  riding  off  to 
the  woo<ls  in  the  opposite  dimelinn  to 
that  wliich  Klioila  had  taken  the  night 
before. 

Daniaris  went  sadly  back  to  the  baby 
and  llie  long  dcla^ved  breakfast,  and 
having  got  Ihrougli  her  morning's  work 
as  quickly  as  possible,  she  sat  down  to 
await  the  event  with  the  deserted  little 
■creature  in  her  arms. 

Tom,  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  would  not  have  left  Fort  Bal- 
lantynu  until  four  oVlock  that  morning 
at  the  earliesL,  had  sUirtcd  before  mid- 
night, and  was  even  now  at  his  own 
gate.  He  saw  without  surprise  the 
fresh  wheel-tracks  in  the  loose  sand, 
and  the  traces  of  a  ri<ideu  hoi-se  coming 
direct  from  his  honse.  The  covered 
wagon  st;uiding  undt^r  his  shed,  which 
he  recoijni/.cd  as  belonging  lo  Jeff 
Carter,  offered  him  no  shock  or  revela- 
tion ;  he  had  expected  it  all  ;  lie  was 
prepared  for  anything  that  might  meet 
him  in  that  desolated  home  that  had 
been  his  whole  world  only  yesterday. 
What  .lake  Widdin  had  said,  about  the 
poor  girl  he  had  spoken  of  being  near 
her  trouble,  came  hack  to  him  with 
new  force  ;  and  being  by  this  time  in  a 
slate  of  mind,  the  exact  reverse  of  that 
of  a  reasonable  being,  he  pntmptly 
concluded  !hat  the  wagon  had  been 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  a  nurse, 
and  was  probably  destined  to  carry  off 
Damans  on  his  return.  He  wjis  mad, 
quite  mad,  with  rage  and  jealousy  ;  and 
Ids  insanity  made  no  pause  to  examine 
the  details  of  possibility  or  likelihood. 

Ho  stole  up  to  his  own  house  like  a 
thief,  listened,  watched,  and  crept  on 
again  until  he  stood  beside  an  open 


window  from  which  he  could  see  into 
the  next  room  where  Damaris  was  sit- 
ting with  the  child.  Eveu  the  sight  of 
her  alone,  and  apparently  quite  well 
and  strong,  suggested  no  doubts  to  his 
diseased  imagination  ;  the  baby  in  her 
arms  was  a  real,  palpable  fact ;  it 
had  been  born  in  his  absence.  Jeff 
Caller's  wagou  was  outside  waiting  to 
carry  awa}'  bolh  mother  and  child  ;  or, 
perhaps,  only  the  child,  leaving  him 
still  the  (Inpo  of  tho  woman  who  had 
fooled  him  ;  Ihcy  had  not  counted  on 
his  returning  so  soon,  but  this  time 
they  should  find  that  he  was  not  to  be 
fooled  forever. 

lie  turned  from  the  window,  and 
entered  tho  house  abruptly.  Damaris 
sttirted  up  with  a  lii-tlo  cry  of  gladness. 
She  was  so  glad  he  had  come  back  to 
relieve  her  of  all  her  perplexities,  to 
comfort  her  about  Hhoda  ;  she  even 
forgot  lo  he  afraid  of  what  ho  might 
say  about  Khoda^s  child.  But  one  look 
at  his  face  deprived  her  of  tho  power 
of  speech  ;  she  thought  in  her  heart 
tliat  he  would  have  killed  her  the  next 
moment,  and  involuntarily  she  put  out 
one  hand  to  protect  the  child. 

'^Yes,  shelter  your  brat,'*  he  said, 
with  fierce  conlempL.  "You  neednU 
be  skeared,  I  ain't  goin'  to  Jiurt  the 
wlielp  —  that  is,  if  you  take  it  out  of 
my  sight  before  I  git  much  maildcr. 
Don't  talk,  but  quit.  I  see  your  deary 
has  come  to  fetch  you^  so  you  kin  go 
along  out  an'  wail  where  you  will  for 
him,  but  you  douH  wait  in  my  house. 
Tle'd  best  make  up  his  miriil  to  travel 
without  his  wagon  too,  for  if  he  cornea 
hack  here  for  it  I'll  shoot  liini  dead,  as 
sure  as  my  name  is  Tom  Rocknor." 

*'But,  Tom,  only  listen  lo  me.  IVs 
all  a  mistake." 

^'  So  it  is.  I  come  back  a  good  while 
before  you  reckoned  to  see  mo.  I 
don't  know  how  you  an'  he  were  goin' 
to  tlx  it,  but  your  plan  is  sp* ilt  anyhow. 
Ilohl  your  tongue,  and  go." 

"  But,  Tom,  you  must  hear  me  ;  il*9 
not " 

**  Look  I'*  he  said,  making  a  sudden 
movement  as  if  to  seize  the  child.  **  If 
you  say  another  word  I'll  take  it  from 
you  nu'   kuock  its  brains    out.      Quit 
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She  bustled  off,  and  returned  In  a 
few  minutes  with  fresh  milk  for  the 
feeding-bottle,  and  a  glass  of  root  beer 
for  Damarifl. 

«<  I  guess  you*re  hot  nfter  your 
walk,"  she  said  ;  "  that  stuff  ain't  very 
well  made,  but  it's  cooling.  Have 
some  more  ?  Well,  if  you  won't,  stay 
there  and  keep  the  child  quiet  while  I 
cook  the  dinner ;  and,  for  all  sakes, 
atop  crying.  What  good  do  you  expect 
It'll  do  anyhow  ?  I  never  saw  any- 
thing mended  by  mussing  half-a-dozen 
pockethan'kerchers." 

Dnmarts  made  a  feeble  offer  of  her 
assistance,  and  was  by  no  means  sorry 
to  hear  it  ungraciously  refused,  and 
find  herself  at  liberty  to  lie  down  by 
the  child  and  rest  a  little,  for  she  felt 
worn  out  both  in  mind  and  body,  and 
Sarah  Kettleby's  voice  grated  like  a  file 
on  her  nervous  system. 

Before  long,  Joe  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  he  had  met  Jeff 
Carter  rampaging  through  the  woods  ; 
and  had  delivered  his  message,  but 
that  Jeff  seemed  to  have  as  little  idea 
of  what  it  all  meant  as  he  had  himself. 
Whereupon  Sarah  took  him  aside,  and 
gave  him  an  explanation  which  kept 
bira  very  silent  during  dinner  time,  and 
Damaris  was  not  troubled  with  any 
more  questions. 

Dinner  over,  Joe  rested  himself  and 
smoked  a  pipe,  while  the  two  women 
washed  the  plates  and  dishes,  and  the 
baby  continued  to  sleep  with  a  pro- 
found regard  for  good  behavior  In  a 
strange  house. 

.  "  I  guess  you'd  like  to  go  home  some 
time  this  evening,  Mrs.  Bockner  7 " 
said  Sarah,  vigorously  polishing  a  plate, 
wtih  her  usual  unsmiling  energy. 

"There  ain't  much  use  in  liking," 
•oawered  Damaris  mournfully  ;  "  Tom 

Iiwildn't  let  me  In.  If  I  might  stay 
liere  until  the  next  team  Is  going  to 
^ort  BnllREitynt!,  I  would  ask  for  a  seat 
h)  it,  nnd  wnik  from  that  to  Pop's  place. 
I  ivuukl  do  nil  the  work  I  conid  to 
pirikti  up  tor  ihki  trouble  of  keeping  me, 
if  youM  be  ao  khid  as  to  let  me  stay, 
[n*.  NcUleby/' 

•*  Oh,  tfini\n  i  it*  Mrs.  Bockner, 

i."  MMvezed 


Sarah,  with  creditable  readiness.  "1 
was  only  thinking  you  might  rather  b^ 
at  home,  that  was  all.  But,  perhaps,, 
you  wouldn't  go  back  after  being  turned 
out  ?  " 

"  I'd  go  this  minute  if  I  durst,"  an- 
swered  Damaris,  without  hesitation ;, 
*<  but  I  don't  reckon  Tom  is  safe  until 
he  comes  to  reason,  and  that  ain't  no- 
ways likely,  as  I  kin  see." 

"Joe  is  going  over  just  now  to  ex* 
plain  things  to  him,"  said  Sarah.  "  lb 
will  be  all  right  after  that." 

"Oh,  Indeed  yon  must  not  let  him 
go,  Mrs.  Nettleby  I  You  are  both  very 
good,  but  he  must  not  go  into  any  dan- 
ger on  my  account.  Tom  might  shoot 
him  if  he  thought  it  was  Jeff  Carter 
coming  along." 

Sarah  glanced  swiftly  at  her  bus* 
band's  uncouth  figure  and  ugly  face,, 
and  remarked,  with  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  smile  that  Damaris  had  yet 
seen  on  her  countenance ;  "  I  ain't 
skeared  o'  that.  If  I  thought  there 
was  any  fear  Mr.  Bockner  would  tak» 
that  old  image  for  your  friend  Carter^ 
I'd  go  and  do  the  business  myself." 

Joe  chuckled  over  his  pipe,  as  though 
well  pleased  with  the  compliment,  and 
was,  indeed,  so  much  tickled  by  the- 
notion,  that  he  went  on  chuckling  at 
intervals  through  the  day  whenever 
Sarah's  facetious  remark  occurred  to* 
him. 

"  I  don*t  like  him  to  go,  for  all  that,"* 
objected  Damaris ;  "  if  anything  bad 
was  to  hi^>pen  I'd  never  be  happy 
again." 

"Oh,  yes,  yon  would,"  said  Sarab 
dryly ;  **  and  so  would  I  too,  for  thab 
matter,  although  we  ml^t  all  be* 
mighty  sorry  at  the  time." 

Damaris  looked  involuntarily  at  Joe* 
to  see  how  he  received  this  appalling^ 
announcement,  but  he  was  smiling  so* 
placidly  that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
he  had  heard  it  or  not ;  and  she  turned 
her  eyes  away  hastily,  half  ashamed  of 
having  looked  at  all.  Sarah  laughed 
outright 

"You  calculated  to  see  Joe  sort  o** 
shocked,"  she  said,  to  the  completlom 
of  Damaris's  confusion.  "He's  used 
to  me  ;  and  perhi^  I  agree  with  him 
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tliis,  find  never  show  me  your  face 
ngniu  until  you  git  lireU  of  living." 

lie  pointed  to  the  donr  as  he  spoke, 
hut  he  would  not  touch  her  even  to 
thrust  her  towiinls  it. 

She  held  Klioda'a  child  closer  to  her 
in  very  terror  for  its  life,  and  without 
BO  much  as  another  look  nt  her  hus- 
hand,  lest  the  temptation  to  follow  it 
hy  a  word  should  overpower  her,  she 
Aveul  forth,  as  lie  had  hidden  her^  from 
the  dear  home  where  they  had  becu  so 
happy. 

CHAPTER  ni. 

Half  mi  hour  later  Damans  stood 
on  Mrs.  Xettleby*»  front  verandah,  tap- 
ping nt  the  open  door  ;  Mie  was  Irem- 
hling  all  over  hoth  from  excitement, 
and  from  having  walked  so  fast  with  a 
heavy  bahy  in  her  anus,  and  she  couM 
scarcely  lind  voice  to  speak  when  Sanih 
bustled  out  of  the  kitchen,  liot  and 
cross  after  a  morning  over  the  wash- 
tub. 

*'  May  I  come  in  ? ''  »he  asked  diffi- 
dently. 

"  Why,  cert'nly,"  said  Sarah  ;  "  what 
do  you  want  to  slay  outside  for  7  " 

Damaris  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
remained  silent,  in  sheer  despair  of 
finding  a  way  to  he^in  her  story. 

"  Where  M  you  git  the  baby  ?  "  asked 
Sarah,  fixing  her  sharp  eyes  on  the 
animated  bundle  in  her  visitor's  lap. 

"It  belongs  to  my  sister,"  answered 
Damaris,  relieved  by  this  breaking  of 
the  ice.  '*  She  brought  it  over  yester- 
day." 

"That's  80,"  said  Sarah;  **  I  saw 
the  wagon  passing  with  her  ami  young 
Carter  in  it  ;  Joe  told  me  who  they 
■were  ;  and  I  guessed  it  was  a  baby  that 
Iho  girl  was  lioldiug.     Show  it." 

Damaris  obeyed  meekly ;  and,  as  it 
was  a  really  pretty  specimen  of  baby- 
hood, Sarah  ouly  said,  '*  irm-h'm." 

"Is  Mr.  Nettleby  here?"  Damaris 
Bsked. 

"  Yes,  I  guess  lie's  fooling  around  in 
the  yard  somewheres.     Waul  him  ?  " 

Hut  Joe  appeared  to  answer  for  him- 
self. 

'*  Ilello,  Mrs.  Rockuer  I  We  hain't 
seen  you  for  a  coon^s  age  ;  but  you^re 


said    heartily.. 
DonH  let  her 


despised    the- 


always    welcome,"    he 

"But   what's   wrong? 

cry,  Sarah  ;   can't  you   sec   she  lookft* 

mighty  sick  ?  " 

Sarah,  who  utterly 
weakness  of  tears,  made  a  scornful 
movement  towards  the  water-pail,  and 
had  just  grasped  the  dipper  in  her 
bony  little  liand,  when  Damaris  hroko 
in  desperately  :  — 

"  Mr.  Nettleby,  if  you  please,  I  came- 
here  to  ask  you  to  do  somethiug  for 
me,  if  you'll  be  so  kind.  I  want  you 
to  go  over  to  our  place,  as  fast  as  y<»ir 
can,  and  wait  around  the  fence  unill 
you  see  Jeff  Carter  coming,  and  tell 
him  not  to  go  down  to  the  house  —  not 
for  anylhing  —  because  Tom  is  waiting 
there  to  shoot  him  if  he  does.  Tell 
Jeff  where  I  am,  and  to  como  right 
here  if  he  gits  any  news  of  llhodn. 
May  I  stay  just  for  a  short  spoil?** 
she  added,  turning  to  Sarah.  Sanilj 
nodded  ^  and  Joe,  accustomed  to  obey 
orders  promptly,  went  away  without 
another  ivord. 

"  Is  it  Carter's  child  ?  "  asked  Sai 
abruptly. 

"No,"  said  Damaris. 

"Then,  what  does  yonr  hufiband 
want  to  shoot  iiira  for  ?  " 

"  Because  ho  thinks  it  is." 

"  But  what  is  it  to  him  anyhow  ?" 

"That  is  what  I  w.int  to  tell 
you  about,  ouly  —  only  —  I  can't,"  said 
Damaris. 

"Dou't  he  a  fool,"  safd  Sarah,  with 
encouraging  acerbity.  "There's  no 
one  around  to  listen  ;  can't  you  tell  ?  " 

With  many  blushes,  and  much  besi> 
tatiou,  Damaris  put  Tomb's  unworthy 
suspicious  into  words,  and  began  to  cry 
softly  again. 

"My  lands  I  "  exclaimed  Sarah  wheo 
she  had  finished.  "  Is  the  man  a  horn 
idiot,  to  think  that  children  can  com» 
into  the  world  all  in  a  flash  like  that  ?  "" 

"I  don't  reckon  he  thought  at  all," 
said  Damaris.  "  He  was  mad,  and  sort 
n'  silly  ;  but  he  wouldn't  let  me  say  a 
word,  and  what  kin  I  do  ?  '^ 

"Nothing,  only  wait  here  until  Joe 
comes  back,  and  then  we'll  Qx  him. 
Come  here  and  put  the  baby  on  th« 
bed.     I'll  be  buck  presently." 
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She  buRtlcd  ofT,  and  returned  iu  a 
few  minutes  wiLli  fresh  milk  for  the 
feeding-bottle,  and  a  glass  of  root  boer 
for  Dniuaris. 

*'  I  guess  you're  hot  nfter  your 
walk,"  she  said  ;  "that  stuff  ain't  very 
well  made,  but  it's  cooling.  Have 
some  more  ?  Well,  if  you  won't,  stay 
there  and  keep  the  child  quiet  while  I 
cook  the  dinner ;  and,  fur  all  Bakes, 
stop  cpyini^.  What  good  do  you  ex]iect 
WW  do  anyhow  ?  1  never  saw  any- 
thing mended  by  mussing  bnlf-a-dozen 
pockethan'kerchers." 

Damaris  made  a  feeble  offer  of  her 
assistance,  and  was  by  no  mcnns  sorry 
to  hear  it  ungraciously  refused,  and 
find  herself  at  liberty  to  lie  down  by 
the  child  and  rest  a  little,  for  she  felt 
worn  out  both  in  mind  and  body,  and 
Sarah  Ncttleby's  voice  grated  like  a  file 
on  her  nervous  system. 

Before  long,  Joe  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  he  had  met  Jeff 
Carter  rampaging  through  the  woods  ; 
and  had  delivered  his  message,  but 
that  Jeff  seemed  to  have  ns  little  idea 
of  what  it  all  meant  as  lie  had  hiniaelf. 
"Whereupon  Sarah  took  him  aside,  and 
gave  him  an  explunution  whielk  kept 
hira  very  silent  during  dinner  time,  and 
Damaris  was  not  troubled  with  any 
more  questions. 

Diuuer  over,  Joe  rested  himself  and 
smoked  a  pipe,  while  the  two  women 
washed  the  plates  and  dishes,  and  the 
baby  continued  to  sleep  with  a  pro- 
found regard  for  good  behavior  in  a 
strange  house. 

*'  I  guess  you'd  like  to  go  home  some 
time  this  evening,  Mrs.  Rockner  ? " 
said  Sarah,  vigorously  iJoUshing  a  plate, 
with  her  usual  unsmiling  energy. 

**  There  ain't  nmch  use  in  liking," 
answered  Damaris  mournfully  ;  *'Tom 
wuutdn*t  let  me  in.  If  I  might  stay 
liere  until  the  next  team  is  going  to 
Port  Ballantyne,  I  would  ask  for  a  seat 
in  it,  and  walk  fvoin  that  to  Pop's  place. 
I  would  do  ail  tlje  work  I  conld  to 
make  up  for  the  trouble  of  keeping  me, 
if  you*d  be  so  kind  t\A  to  let  me  slay, 
Mrs.  Nettleby." 

*^0h,  ihaV.^  all  right,  Mrs.  Rorknor. 
AS    tar    AS   trouble    g*>es,*'    answered 


Sarah,  with  creditable  rcadincBs.  "I 
was  only  thinking  you  might  rather  b& 
at  bomcj  that  was  all.  But,  purhaps^ 
you  wouldn't  go  back  after  being  tnrnetl 
out?" 

"I'd  go  this  minute  if  1  durst,''  an- 
swered Damnris,  without  hestlution  ; 
**  but  I  don't  reckon  Tom  is  safe  until 
he  comes  to  reason,  and  that  ain't  no- 
ways likely,  as  I  kin  see," 

"Joe  Is  going  over  just  now  to  ex- 
plain things  to  him,-'  said  Sarah.  *'  It 
will  be  all  right  after  that." 

''Oh,  indeed  you  must  not  let  hin> 
go,  Mrs.  Nettleby  I  You  are  both  very 
good,  but  he  must  not  go  into  any  dan- 
ger on  my  account.  Tom  might  shoot 
him  if  he  thought  it  was  Jeff  Carter 
coming  along." 

Sarah  glanced  swiftly  at  her  hus- 
band's uncouth  figure  and  ugly  face^ 
and  remarked,  with  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  smile  that  Damaris  had  yet 
seen  on  ber  countenance  ;  *'  I  ain't 
skeared  o^  that.  If  I  thought  there 
was  any  fear  Mr.  Hockner  would  takfr 
that  old  image  for  your  friend  Carter^ 
I'd  go  and  do  the  business  myself." 

Joe  chuckled  over  hispipe,a8  tliougln 
well  pleased  with  the  compliment,  and; 
was,  indeed,  so  much  tickled  by  the- 
notion,  tliat  he  went  on  chuckling  at 
intervals  through  the  day  whenever 
Sarah's  facetious  remark  occurred  to 
him. 

"  I  donH  like  him  to  go,  for  all  that," 
objected  Damaris;  "if  anything  bad 
was  to  happen  I'd  never  be  happy 
again." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  would,"  said  Snrab 
tlO'b*  J  **nnd  so  would  I  too,  for  that 
matter,  although  we  might  all  be 
mighty  soriy  at  the  lime." 

Damaris  looked  involuntarily  at  Joo' 
to  see  how  he  received  this  appalling^ 
announcement,  but  he  was  smiling  so* 
pliicidly  that  it  seemed  douhtful  whr.ther 
he  had  heard  it  or  not ;  and  she  turned 
her  eyes  away  hastily,  half  ashamed  of 
having  looked  at  all.  Sarah  laughed 
outright. 

'*  You  calculated  to  see  Joe  sort  o*" 
shocked,"  she  said,  to  the  completion! 
of  Damaris's  confusion.  "  He's  usc<i 
to  me  ;  and  perhaps  I  agree  with  himi 
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belief  than  Bomethiog  sweeter.  Now, 
JoCf  His  tirao  for  you  to  quit ;  and  tell 
Mr.  Rockner  to  bring  llie  wn^on  for  liia 
wife.  I  (juess  she's  bad  enough  walk- 
ing for  one  da}'." 

Joe  picked  himself  np  slowly  from 
his  recumbent  aLliliule  in  the  door- 
way, looked  long  and  lovingly  nt  hia 
pi|>ti  which  the  domestic  rule  did  not 
allow  to  bo  redUcd  until  evening,  nnd 
went  on  his  way  resigned  and  submis- 
sive, if  noL  cxubeiTinlly  joyful. 

"  Have  yon  any  idea  where  your  sis- 
ter is?"  asked  Sarah,  after  a  pause 
occupied  in  piling  the  ware  on  a  shelf 
with  considerable  clatter. 

*'  X  wish  1  had,"  said  Dnmaris  sadly  ; 
and  she  proceeded  to  indulge  in  the 
doubtful  consolation  of  giving  a  more 
detailed  account  of  how  everything  had 
liappened  than  there  hfid  been  time  to 
bcslow  on  Jeff  that  morning.  It  took 
n  Utile  of  the  load  off  her  lieart  to  be 
able  to  speak  freely  about  her  anxiety, 
and  Mrs.  Xelllel>y  was  at  least  a  ready 
listener,  if  not  an  eminently  sympa- 
thetic one. 

"  Jeff  tliought  she  had  gone  crazed 
with  fever,"  I>amari8  said;  "and  if 
Hint  was  so,  sho  might  die  out  in  Ihe 
vvoo<i3  before  ho  could  lind  her.  1  wish 
T  could  go  look  for  her  too  ;  '*  and  her 
voice  broke,  but  she  was  too  much 
afraid  of  Sandi  to  cry  again. 

"  I  don't  know  M'hat's  to  become  of 
the  poor  baby  if  any  harm  has  come  to 
Rhoda,"  she  went  on;  "for  although 
I  pi'omised  to  take  care  of  it,  I  don't 
reckon  Tom  would  over  want  to  see  it 
Around  after  all  Ihal's  happened,  even 
supposin''  Mr.  Nettleby  is  able  to  talk 
him  over  about  me." 

"  Lot  young  Carter  lake  it  home  to 
his  mother,"  suggested  Sarah;  •'she 
seems  to  be  a  soft  kind  of  old  party.  I 
guess  shcMl  do  as  he  bids  her." 

"  Jeff  won't  ever  go  home  until  he 
finds  Rhoda." 

"Then  leave  it  here  until  he  does." 

"  But  IM  hate  to  give  you  the  trouble 
of  minding  it,  Mrs.  Nettleby." 

"Don't  you  mean  to  leave  it  wilh 
mo  ?  "  asked  Sarah  sharply. 

"  Why,  if  things  went  so  as  I  c'uldn^t 
take  it  with  myself,  and  *twaa  only  for 


a  day  or  two,  I'd  be  mighty  thankful 
for  your  offer,  but " 

"  Then  wlmi's  Uie  good  o'  talking  as 
if  you  didn't  want  to  do  it?"  said 
Sarah.  "  There  ain't  anything  else 
that,  kin  be  done  as  I  know  of." 

"it's  very  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure," 
began  Damaris,  but  she  was  cut  short 
with  :  — 

"Oh,  thaVa  all  right,  Mrs.  Rockner; 
there  ain^t  any  manner  o'  use  in  pass- 
ing compliments.  If  it  squalls  too 
much  ni  be  kind  enough  to  smother 
it ;  and  iL^s  beginning  now,  so  you'd 
best  tote  it  along  lo  the  bedroom,  and 
keep  it  quiet.  I  liave  a  batch  of  bread 
to  bake,  and  I  don't  want  you  hero  any 
longer." 

Damaris  took  her  dismissal  with 
complete  resignation  ;  and  while  Sarah 
baked  herself  and  her  bread  in  the 
kitchen,  and  worked  othoi'  wonders  to 
which  the  stove  was  an  accessory, 
showing  a  creditable  result  of  cookies, 
doughnuts,  r}u\  pumpkin  pie,  the 
afternoon  glideil  into  evening,  and  the 
short  dusk  followed  the  sunset  with- 
out bringing  any  news  of  Joe  or  Tom, 
Jeff  or  Khoda.  Once,  indeed,  Dnmaris 
thought  she  heard  a  shot ;  hut,  the  wind 
was  very  high  —  she  could  not  be  sure 
—  and  she  would  not  alarm  Mrs.  Net- 
tleby nccilessly  ;  so  she  said  nothing, 
and  suffered  the  more  for  her  silence. 

CIIArTEU  VIII. 

"When  Tom  had  driven  Dnmaris 
away,  his  burst  of  violeut  passion  hav- 
ing oxhausted  itself,  he  flung  himself 
into  the  chair  slie  had  just  left,  and, 
Icuning  on  the  sill  of  tlic  open  window, 
let  his  head  fall  forward  on  his  anus, 
as  though  powerless  lo  remain  upright, 
or  to  bear  the  light  of  day.  He  did 
notev<Mi  try  to  think  ;  liismind  became 
a  complete  blank  ;  and  no  sensation 
remained  to  him  except  that  of  being 
crushed  down  by  some  tremendous 
weight  against  which  he  had  no  strength 
to  struggle. 

Hours — which  might  for  nil  he  knew 
have  been  minutes  or  yeare  —  passed 
before  he  was  able  to  shake  off  ihia 
state  of  mental  torpor ;  and  then  he 
staggered  lo  his  feet  and  walked  to  the 
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open  door,  gropiugly,  as  thougli  h&  liad 
been  U^w^  blind  ;  and  was  now  for  the 
fiiTtl  Lime  lealiug  liia  restorud  sight. 

He  went  out,  and^  aeciug  .Tuff  Cnrt- 
cr^s  wiLgon  still  uniloi*  the  shed^  he 
laughod  grimly  at  the  thought  thai  JefT 
Jiiul  been  afraid  to  come  for  it,  allhotigli 
ho  might,  up  to  tliis  time,  have  done 
so  with  impunity.  lie  returned  to  the 
liouse  for  liis  rit)e,  loaded  it,  and  CHtab- 
liahed  hiinttelf  under  cover  of  the 
wn^on  with  his  mind  ma<lo  up  to  stay 
there  so  long  as  there  should  be  the 
remotest  chauoe  of  JefC^a  reappearance. 

In  Ic«3  than  half  nn  hour  his  patience 
was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  man 
entering  at  the  gate  of  the  outer  fence^ 
and  walking  towards  liini  very  deliber- 
ately. At  the  Jirst  glance  he  crouched 
lower,  and  gi-asped  his  rifle  more  tirnily  ; 
but  at  the  second^  even  in  his  slate  of 
scmi-inHiinity,  it  was  impossible  that 
lie  sliould  credit  Jcif  Carter  with  pos- 
8C8Hiou  of  the  Btragsrling,  awkward 
limbs  and  shambling  gait  of  his  present 
visitor.  Also,  Jeff  would  certainly 
have  been  on  horseback  ;  so  Tom  felt 
induced  to  sit  up  and  show  himself, 
and  to  relax  hiH  grasp  of  the  rifle. 

**  Itcllo  I  *'  said  Joe  Neltleby,  coming 
closer  to  him.  "  AiuH  this  yer  place 
sorter  open  to  be  lyin*  low  for  a  buck  7" 

Tom  grunted  something  about 
*'durucd  rabbits,"  and  motioned  to 
Joe  to  sit  down  —  whicii  he  did,  ou  bis 
heels  ^^ at  the  dour  of  the  shed. 

**  Now,"  said  Joe,  regarding  Tom 
aud  the  rifle  alternately  with  an  ex- 
pre&Aion  of  slight  mistrust,  ^*  it  ain't 
my  way,  no  moreen  His  the  way  of  any 
one  else  in  these  parts,  to  come  to  Uie 
p'int  in  too  great  a  hurry ;  but  the 
business  I'm  here  on  to-day  ain't  goiu* 
to  allow  no  sort  o'  delay  ;  Td  like  to 
start  in  at  once,  and  Vd  be  obliged  if 
you'd  turn  your  rifle  arouud  before  I 
begin  —  jest  out  o*  direct  line  with  me, 
.you  understand. " 

"You  needn't  be  .skeared  ;  It  won't 
go  off,"  answered  Tom  sullenly. 

"Xot  of  itself,"  returned  Joe  plac- 
idly ;  "but  you  don*t  look  quite  wide- 
awake this  morniug,  aud  I  was  thinkin' 
that,  if  you  didn't  like  what  1  hev  got  to 
Bay,  you  might  send  it  off  o'  purpose." 


Tom  changed  the  position  of  the  rifle 
in  dogged  silence,  and  Joe  went  on  :  — 

"  What  1  hev  to  tell  you,"  he  said, 
"  coDsarns  Khoda  Laogford,  which  is 
right  3''ou  should  know,  bein'  in  a  man- 
ner her  near  relation.  The  poor  gal's 
gone  crazed  an'  lost  herself,  an*  there's 
folks  lookin'  for  her,  an*  we  reckoned 
you  might  like  to  help." 

**  She  ain't  notliin'  to  me,"  said  Tom, 
with  lowered  eyes. 

"She  ia  your  wife's  sister,"  said 
Joe,  '*■  which  comes  to  the  same." 

*'  I  hain't  got  a  wife,"  muttered 
Tom,  but  his  utterance  was  thick,  and 
it  suited  Joe  not  to  hear  this  startling 
avowal. 

*'  She  lost  herself  not  far  from  here," 
he  continued,  "  but  to  make  it  all 
plain,  you'd  best  hear  how  things  ha]>* 
peued  from  the  beginning,  which  I'm 
told  5'ou  don't  know.  She  warn't  a 
good  gal  like  her  sister  Bamaris,  you 
see ;  but  Jeff  Carter,  he  wanted  to 
mari-y  her  awful  bad,  although  he  knew 
about  the  other  fellow  —  not  all  the 
time,  you  see,  but  towards  the  end  — 
au'  nobody  knows  who  the  other  fellow 
is.  Wal,  all  that's  got  nothing  to  do 
with  her  bein'  lost,  but  it  happened 
this-a-way  ;  her  baby  avas  born  about  a 
week  ago,  after  Pop  Ijingford  had 
turned  her  out  o'  doors,  au*  that  same 
Jeff  Carter  had  taken  her  home  to  his 
mother.  Then  she  got  sorter  anxious 
for  her  own  folks,  an'  wnnlin'  her  sis- 
ter awful  bad,  only  she  was  skeared  o' 
you  to  como  out  here  ;  so  when  she 
found  out  somehow  that  you  would  bo 
in  Fort  Ballantyuc  yesterday,  she  made 
Jeff  bring  her  »n'  her  baby  to  see 
Damaris  ;  we  seen  'em  passin*  by  our 
place  yesterday  morning.  Then  ho  left 
Rlioda  an'  the  child  here,  an'  was  to 
come  for  'em,  ag'in  this  morning  to 
fetch  'em  hack  ;  an'  when  he  come,  ho 
found  Rhoda  had  gone  away  in  the 
night  au'  left  the  child  with  your  wife, 
an'  he's  bin  B'nrchin'  through  the 
woods  for  her  ever  since.  Your  wife  is 
up  at  our  place  with  Sarah,"  he  added 
abruptly,  as  though  the  information 
wci*e  a  mere  afterthought.  "She  has 
the  baby  with  her,  an'  though  I  ain't 
much  of  a  jedge  o'  childcr'  "  —looking 
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hard  at  Tom  —  "  IM  liev  saul  Hwns  a 
mighty  big  'uu  for  a  woek  old." 

This  miUl  sai-cnsm  whs  nol  lost  on 
Tom,  but  his  only  reply  to  it  was  a 
groan,  na  the  rirto  dropped  from  his 
hand,  nn<l  he  threw  out  his  arms  before 
him  willi  a  wild,  duspairini;  gesture. 

"  Ain't  you  thankful,"  nsked  Joe, 
laying  a  hand  as  gentle  as  a  womnn'tt 
on  hia  shoulder,  "  alu*t  you  jest  ever- 
lastin'  thiiukful  that  your  wife  is  safe 
an'  well  up  at  our  place  7  Won't  you 
hitch  up  an*  eome  right  along  to  fetch 
Ucr?  "     But  Tom  shook  his  head. 

**  I  c*ulda*t  face  her  after  wUut  I've 
done,"  he  said. 

*^  She  aiuH  one  o*  the  crusty  sort," 
said  Joe,  with  appreciation  bought  by 
sharp  experience.  *'  I'll  bet  you  hev 
only  to  say  a  kind  word  to  her,  an' 
she'll  never  give  a  Uiought  to  the  rest 
of  it.     WouH  you  couie  ?  " 

But  Tom  was  olnluratc.  He  would 
go  out  into  the  woods,  he  said,  and  help 
Jeff  Carter  to  search  for  Khoda ;  if 
they  were  fortunate  he  would  go  for 
Uamaris  then,  bringing  her  sister's 
safety  ns  a  peace-offering  ;  but,  if  not, 
he  could  never  dare  ask  her  to  come  to 
him  again,  after  having  used  her  as  he 
had  done,  and  being  in  no  way  able  to 
make  up  for  hi«  gross  iujusbico  and  bi*u- 
tality. 

Being  unablo  to  prevail  with  better 
counsel  than  this,  Joe  could  otdy  offer 
his  company  ;  and  as  he  had  not 
brought  his  own  pony,  and  Tom's  steed 
of  the  lean  ribs  was  fairly  worn  out 
from  his  recent  travels,  the  two  men 
set  out  together  on  foot  to  find  Jeff  and 
give  what  help  they  could. 

All  through  the  afternoon  they 
walked  tlirough  the  woods,  in  the 
scrub,  and  by  the  lake  shore,  some- 
times calling  aloud  in  the  hope  of  at- 
tracting Jcff^s  attention  if  he  should 
be  within  hearing,  but  never  getting 
an  answer.  The  sun  went  down  and 
they  were  still  a  good  way  from  tiio 
house  towards  which  they  now  turned, 
knowing  the  uselcssuess  of  continuing 
the  search  until  the  moon  should  rise  ; 
but  Joe  wiMj  trying  to  look  hopeful. 

"I  reckon,"  he  said.  ''Carter  has 
given  U  up.    He  scoa  bUo  ain't  here. 


Pro'bly  he  thinks  she's  set  off  to  walk 
back  to  I'op  l^ngfoi'd's,  t»r  else  to  Fort 
Ballantyne,  an'  he's  half-way  there  by 
lliis  lime.  I  don't  see  much  good  in 
goin'  out  ag'iu.  You'd  best  como  for 
Damaris." 

They  had  reachc<l  the  gate,  and  the 
swift  dusk  was  closing  round  them 
when  they  were  startled  by  the  sound 
of  a  shot,  distinct,  and  not  very  far  off. 

**  I  know  the  exact  spot  where  that 
come  from,"  said  Tom.  "If  we  run 
we  kin  git  there  before  dark." 

"Without  more  words  they  set  off 
running,  keeping  sucli  a  stniight  line 
through  the  woods  as  only  men  accus- 
tomed to  them  from  earliest  youth  could 
do.  Presently  they  saw  through  the 
trees  the  light-colored  fonu  of  Jeff 
Carter^s  pony,  and  a  ])itcous  whinny 
gi-eeled  Iheir  approach.  They  re- 
doubled their  speed,  and  reached  a 
large  oak-tree  while  yet  enough  of 
light  remaiued  for  thetu  to  see  what  lay 
beneath  it. 

Jeff  had  ridden  and  searched  untir- 
ingly, but  it  was  only  at  the  last  hour 
of  tlvc  day  that  he  happened  to  follow 
the  exact  direction  which  poor  Khoda 
had  taken  the  night  before.  He  had 
ridden  round  Rockner's  fence  shortly 
after  Tom  and  Joe  had  set  off  to  Qud 
him,  making  a  minute  examination  of 
the  barbed  wire  all  along,  and  started 
for  the  woods  again  at  more  than  one 
poini  where  lie  fancied  it  looked  de- 
pressed as  if  by  something  having  been 
forced  through  between  it  and  the  lap 
railing  of  wooden  slaLs.  The  afternoon 
passed  in  these  fruitless  excursionn, 
and  the  sun  was  setting  when  ho  came 
at  last  outside  the  end  of  the  so-callc^d 
pasture,  and  saw  that  in  one  place  the 
wire  was  bent  and  strained  almost  to 
the  ground.  Ho  dismounted,  hitched 
his  pony  to  a  feuco  post,  and  went 
down  on  hands  and  knees  among  the 
stunted  Imckleherry  bushes  to  seek  for 
some  faint  trace  of  foolmarks  ;  bui  he 
found  Homotliing  more  convincing. 
Torn  and  held  by  the  twisted  spikes 
was  a  fragment  of  the  blue  cotton 
gown  that  Klioda  had  worn  the  day  Iw- 
fore.  There  could  bo  no  doubt  that  h« 
hiul  found  the  trail  at  last.    He  crept 
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few  yards  farther  towards  the  wood, 
and  fouud  auother  frngmeDt,  bo  small 
thftt  standing  upright  he  could  not  have 
«eeu  it.  Then  he  went  hack  and  loosed 
the  pony,  leading  him  hy  the  bridle  at 
full  leugth  while  he  returned  to  bis 
stooping  postm*©.  He  went  faslei'  now, 
for  he  felt  that  he  had  foun<l  her,  aud 
there  was  a  Btrangc  lighlness  at  his 
heart,  as  though  all  his  troubles  were 
uearly  at  an  end. 

He  had  loved  Khoda  Laugford  ns 
long  as  he  could  remember  uiiderstand- 
iug  what  love  meant  ;  aud  even  uow^ 
when  every  faculty  seemed  bent  on 
toUowing  iu  her  track,  his  inner  mind 
full  of  the  day  he  had  first  seen 
lier,  a  laughing  Afteen-year-old  girl, 
standing  at  her  faUier*s  door,  with 
loose  fair  hair,  and  white  froclc,  stained 
a  little  on  the  sleeves  with  the  juice  of 
ripe  huckleberries.  From  that  time  his 
heart  had  been  laid  undei  her  feet,  and 
freely  trami}led  upon  ;  but  the  feet  liad 
been  too  light  to  stamp  the  love  out  of 
it,  nor  yot  the  hope,  for,  in  spite  of 
many  rejections,  he  believed  so  far  in 
the  kindness  of  fate  as  to  be  sure  that 
he  must  win  her  in  the  end.  There 
had  been  long  absences  enforced  by  the 
exigencies  uf  cattle-hunting  ;  and,  dur- 
ing one  of  these,  evil  had  befallen  the 
iilol  of  his  life  ;  but  she  was  his  idol 
Blill  ;  and,  after  all  that  liad  happened, 
surely  she  would  he  kind  to  him  at  last. 
His  fears  were  all  gone  ;  she  was  not 
dead  ;  she  was  alive,  and  not  very  far 
away.  He  was  going  to  find  her  soon 
—  perhaps  a  yard  or  two  farther  on. 
8he  would,  no  doubt,  be  Ul,  weak,  and 
helpless  ;  but  ho  wouhl  soon  bring  her 
to  shelter  and  safety,  and  a  passing 
fever  could  be  no  danger  to  a  girl  of  her 
splendid  natural  health  and  strength. 
She  would  live,  and  iu  the  end  she 
would  love  him,  and  the  evil  past  fade 
into  nothingness  between  them.     Only 

a  little   farther He   had   reached 

the  oak-tree  ;  and,  with  a  cry  that  car- 
ried the  whole  grief  of  his  heart  in  it, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  bo<ly  lying 
under  its  branches.  At  the  first  glance, 
without  needing  the  first  cold  touch,  he 
knew  that  she  was  dca<l,  and  that  the 
world  was  empty.    There  was  no  hope, 


no  joy,  no  grief  for  him  any  more. 
Then  he  drew  his  revolver,  and  tired  a 
shot  that  startled  Tom  Rockner  aud 
Joe  Nettleby,  and  sent  on  a  ghost  of 
sound  to  where  Damaris  sat  waiting  in 
the  gathering  darkness. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  long  hours  of  another  night  and 
morning  passed,  and  Tom  was  alone  la 
his  desolate  liouse,  Joe  had  been  un- 
able to  ])ci'suado  him  to  go  for  Damaris. 
He  had  nothing  hut  evil  tidings  to 
bring  her,  he  said,  and  it  would  have 
been  shnme  enough  for  him  to  have 
faced  her  with  good  ;  he  must  even  go 
back  and  lie  on  the  bed  he  had  made 
for  himself.  Joe  had  waited  with  him 
until  the  rising  of  the  moon,  and  then 
helpe<l  liim  to  dig  a  grave,  wide  and 
deep,  under  the  oak  where  those  two 
young  lives  hail  come  to  their  untimely 
end.  It  was  a  rough  burial,  but  there 
was  no  alteruative  ;  and  there  was  little 
fear  that  the  spot  would  be  left  uncared 
for.  Joe  had  also  undertaken  the  pain- 
ful duty  of  a  jouniey  to  Fort  Tiallan- 
tyne  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
news  of  her  son*s  death  to  old  Mrs. 
Carter ;  Jeff  had  been  her  only  son, 
and  she  was  a  widow.  The  stmuge 
wagon  was  gone  from  the  slied  at  last, 
for  Joe  had  arranged  to  take  it  with 
Idni  to  Mrs.  Carler^s  and  to  return  on 
horseback,  and  he  had  come  for  it 
before  daybreak  so  that  ho  might  mako 
an  early  start.  Its  disappearance  was 
an  unspeakable  relief  to  Tom,  for  he 
could  not  have  seen  it  theru  without  a 
torturing  vision  of  himself  crouched 
down  behind  it,  rifle  in  hand,  \yiug  in 
wait  for  the  life  of  a  man  who  had 
never  injured  him  nor  his.  He  had 
three  or  four  snatches  of  uneasy  sleep, 
none  exceediug  five  minutes*  duration  ; 
and  he  awoke  from  eoch  with  cold  per- 
spiration  pouring  from  his  foreheoil, 
and  at  his  heart  a  sense  of  sickening 
certainty  that  no  hand  but  his  had  fired 
the  fatal  shot  tlnit  had  laid  Jeft  Carter 
dead  at  Rhoda's  side.  In  each  case  it 
had  taken  him  quite  half  an  hour  of 
open-eyed  wakefulness  to  drive  the 
conviction  fnmi  his  mind  ;  and  these 
repeated  combats  with  horror  had  left 
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his  menial  force  nntl  self-control  so  far 
abated  Hint  nioruiug  found  him  as 
weakly  nervous  as  an  liysterical  woninn. 
In  the  last  four-anU-lwenty  houi-s  lie 
ba<l  passed  through  a  terrible  menial 
fever,  bej^inniiijj  iu  frantic  jealousy, 
and  all  too  nearly  leadinr^  throut>;h 
crime  to  madness.  Tho  ravinir  was 
over  new,  but  it  had  left  liini  trembling 
and  hetplcBSjUntU  for  thought  or  action. 
He  wanletl  Darnarip  ;  tliat  much  he 
knew,  as  a  cliilii,  too  young  to  roaaon, 
knows  tliat  it  is  lonely  without  its 
mother. 

And  Daraaria  had  corae  to  him.  Hia 
eyes  were  closed,  her  step  was  very 
light,  and  he  did  not  know  that  she 
wns  in  the  room  until  lie  felt  her  hand 
on  his,  and  her  lips  on  his  forehead. 
Tie  gavo  a  gi*cat  clioking  sob,  and  in 
another  moment  her  arms  were  round 
him,  and  ho  was  crying  like  a  child 
with  hia  head  on  lier  shoulder. 

She  was  as  lender  and  liumble  with 
him  as  if  tlie  fault  of  the  quarrel  had 
been  all  her  own.  She  watched  Eiini, 
pitying  his  haggard  looks,  and  thought 
of  everything  for  him.  She  drew  off 
hia  heavy  brogans  with  lier  own  hands, 
and  made  htm  lie  down  on  the  hod 
wliile  she  boiled  his  coffee  and  pre- 
pared breiikfastf  knowing  that  he  could 
hartUy  liave  told  her  when  he  had  last 
eaten.  Her  eyes  were  sore  with  weep- 
ing for  her  dead  sister  and  poor  Jeff, 
but  Iter  own  grief  was  laid  aside  to 
comfort  him,  and  tho  liours  of  suffer- 
ing she  had  spent  forgotten  in  remem- 
bering whnt  he  had  gone  through  alone. 

"  You  know  about  what's  hap- 
pened ? ''  he  asked,  when  he  hail 
begged  her  forgiveness  a  hundred 
times,  and  blessed  her  as  many  more 
for  coming  to  him  in  his  misery. 

**  Yea,"  she  said,  *'  Mr.  Neltleby  told 
us  everything  last  night.  I  wanted  to 
come  to  you  then,  but  tlicy  wouldn't 
let  me  go  till  morning ;  Mr.  Neltleby 
would  have  brouglit  mo  on  liis  horse 
wlien  ho  came  for  Jeff's  wagon,  but  I 
wns  asleep  then  after  being  awake  all 
night,  and  they  wouldn't  rouse  nic.^^ 

**  You    have     walked     ovcr^    then  ? 
Tou  must  be  tired  out,  and  you  waiting  | 
on  me  like  this  I     6it  down,  r)o.»,o-<r  I 


jost  to  please  me,  and  cat  some  break* 
fast  yourself," 

She  sat  down  obediently  ;  but,  when 
she  tried  to  cat,  a  lump  rose  in  her 
throat  and  would  not  let  her  swallow 
the  food.  Her  eyes  were  tilling  again, 
and  her  thoughts  flying  bnck  to  Hhoda. 

"Wlierc  is  the  child?"  asked  Tom 
presentl}%  regarding  his  cup  and  sauce; 
wilh  shame-faced  fixity. 

His  wife's  pale  clie^ks  burned  like 
iire  as  she  answered  ;  — 

"I  loft  him  outside,  asleep  on  the 
hay  in  the  barn.  I  wouldn't  l>riDg  him 
in  until  I  knew  if  —  if  you " 

*^  He  shall  hcv  a  home  here  as  lo 
as  ho  wants  it.     Don't  you  go,  D 
aris  ;  you  ain't  fit  to  stir.     I'll   fetch 
him  in  myself." 

He  went,  and  quickly  returned,  car^ 
rying  the  baby,  who  of  course  proteste 
loudly  against  the  conduct  of  Uiia  rude 
disturber  of  his  slumbers. 

"  I   brought  this  thing  along,  too," 
said  Tom,  displaying  the  feeding-bottle, 
which   he  handled  with  a   lamentabl 
want    of    intelligence.      "  Who    owne 
it?" 

''The  baby,"  answered  Damans, 
taking  both  property  and  proprietor 
from  his  very  willing  hands. 

'^  About  all  he  does  own,  poor  little 
fellow,"  Tom  remarked,  regarding  him 
with  a  still  greater  degree  of  kindness 
since  tho  transfer  from  hia  own  arms 
to  those  of  Damans.  **  Well,  we'll  hcv 
the  next  heifer  cnlf  marked  for  him, 
an*  by  the  time  he's  old  enougli  to 
start  on  bia  own  account,  he'll  hev 
small  slock  to  begin  with  ;  an'  he  need 
never  know  he  don't  belong  lo  us,  un- 
less folks  make  themselves  busy  to  tell 
him  so.  Does  he  holler  all  the  time  like 
this  when  he  ain't  asleep,  Damaria  ?" 

*'  Odd  whiles  ho  gits  tired  ;  and  he 
don't  holler  when  he  has  his  bottle." 

**Thcn,  I  reckon  you  kin  shove  the 
thing  iulo  his  mouth  right  away  ;  heMl 
likely  stop  when  he  fcela  it  goin'  in." 

Dainaris  explained  the  impossibility 
of  making  use  of  this  rough-and-ready 
mode  of  argument ;  and,  after  a  long 
process  of  soothing  and  rocking,  sno- 
cecdetl  in   reduciug  bim  to  a  state  of 
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Afterwards  she  tried  to  go  about  her 
donieslic  duties  as  usual,  but  the  effort 
wati  beyoud  her  strength  ;  aud,  later  iu 
the  day,  when  Tom  camo  into  the 
kitchen  with  au  armful  of  lirewood,  be 
found  her  lyiug,  wliite  and  unuouscious, 
on  the  floor,  where  she  had  evidently 
fallen  in  trying  to  reach  the  next  room. 
Before  night  they  knew  that  they 
had  lost  all  present  prospect  of  a  rival 
for  Ehoda's  child,  and,  for  many  days 
after,  Daniaria  was  too  ill  to  move,  and 
too  weak  almost  to  wish  it. 

It  was  in  these  days  that  she  saw  her 
husband  to  a  greater  advantage  than 
she  hod  ever  before  seen  him,  even  in 
their  time  of  courtship.  He  waited  on 
her  with  the  tender  thoughtfulneas, 
and  patient  gentleness  of  a  woman  ; 
cooked  little  delicacies  for  her  like  an 
ex[>crieucod  old  nurse;  learned,  with 
much  exercise  of  ingenuity,  bow  to  till 
the  fecding-boUlu  ;  aud  cai*efuUy  kept 
tlie  child  of  bis  adoption  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  during  those  intervals 
of  "hollering"  which  occurred  with 
such  exasperatiug  frequency  ;  and 
Damaris  began  lo  think  that  she  had 
never  truly  known  him  until  now. 

When  Joe  Nettlchy  returoed  frpiu 
Fort  Ballantyne  lie  came  at  once  to  sec 
Tom,  and  in  this  way  Sarah  learned 
that  Pnmaris  was  ill.  She  then  went 
herself,  or  sent  Jue  —  usually  the  latter 
—  two  or  three  Limes  a  week  to  make 
inquiries,  and  carry  to  tlic  invalid  sun- 
dr>'  articles  of  food  which  she  deemed 
Tom  incapable  of  preparing  ;  but  she 
never  aske<l  to  see  her  —  greatly,  in- 
deed, to  the  relief  of  Damaris,  who  felt 
that  she  could  better  excrelac  the  virtue 
of  gr.ililudo  to  her  benefactress  at  a 
little  distance — nor  showed  the  very 
smallest  personal  interest  iu  the  sub- 
ject of  her  resLonilion  to  health.  8he 
offered  to  take  the  child  home  with 
her,  but  Tom  was  growing  used  lo  his 
hollering,  and  would  have  missed  it. 

**  I  was  sorter  skeai*ed  to  give  him  to 
her,"  he  sjiid,  when  making  his  repoil 
to  Damaris  ;  *'she  might  bev  put  some 
of  her  vinegar  into  him.'* 

Damaris  felt  it  her  duly  to  protest. 
She  had  a  deep  sense  of  Sarah's  sharply 
bestowed  kindness  on  the  occasion  of 


her  sudden  ejectment ;  aud  although 
she  could  as  easily  have  felt  affection 
for  a  packet  of  weil-conatrucled  tin 
tacks  as  for  Mrs.  Xettleby,  she  acLecfc 
on  a  loyal  delenuiuatiou  always  to 
keep  the  least  rcpellaut  side  of  that 
remarkable  little  woman's  character 
steadily  before  her  menljd  vision. 

**  1  know,"  Tom  admitted  reluctantly, 
'^  that  she  l>ehaved  a  long  way  better  to 
you  than  I  did,  and  is  behavin'— in 
a    manner — mighty   neighborly    still, 

but "     And  he  shook  his  head  and 

Hnislied  his  sentence  in  the  ear  of  the 
baby  who  had  uo  particular  reason  for 
contradicting  him. 

As  Damaris  grew  better,  and  was 
able  to  sit  up  every  day,  Tom  began  to 
absent  himself  for  a  few  houi*s  each 
afternoon,  and  she  knew  in  her  heart 
where  he  went,  and  asked  no  ques- 
tions. He  would  take  her  there  some 
day,  she  thought,  when  she  was  strong 
enough  ;  aud  meanwhile  it  would  bo 
less  painful  for  him  lo  be  allowed  to  do 
bis  work  in  silence.  AU  the  lime  she 
followed  hini  iu  thought,  aud  worked 
with  him. 

It  was  the  Sunday  before  Christmas 
day  Ihut  Tom  asked  her  lo  come  with 
him  to  see  Rhoda^s  grave  —  Rhoda*a 
and  Jeff's.  It  was  not  very  far  off, 
and  he  drove  her  slowly  and  carefully 
through  the  woods,  so  that  she  should 
not  be  tired  by  jolting  where  the 
ground  was  rough.  The  south  wind 
was  soft  and  warm,  and  the  sun  shone 
like  the  suns  of  June  iu  oLbcr  countries. 
Rhoda's  child  was  in  her  arms,  and  she 
held  him  more  closely  as  they  camo  in 
sight  of  the  fatal  oak.  All  round  it, 
for  a  distance  of  twenty  yards  the  pines 
had  been  cut  down,  the  stumps  burnt 
out,  and  the  ground  ploughed,  so  that 
tliere  could  be  uo  danger,  in  the  com- 
ing year,  of  forest  fires  defacing  the 
sacred  spot.  The  gnivo  itself  was  a 
little  garden,  where  the  flower  seeds 
Tom  had  sown  were  coming  up  already, 
A  fence  of  pickets  surrounded  it  aud 
the  oak-tree,  with  a  little  gate  to  enter 
by,  telling  plainly  that  when  the  garden 
was  made  it  was  with  no  hiLunlion  of 
future  neglect.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree 
stood  a  cross,  cut  out  of  cypress  wood, 
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and  ou  it  were  carved  the  initials,  R.  L. 
and  J.  C. 

Tom  lifted  Daraaris  from  the  wagon 
tliiiL  she  might  see  il  better  ;  iiud  when 
a]]c  w:iM  on  the  ground  lie  kept  liis  arm 
Atill  round  her,  and  slie  kissed  and 
thanked  iiim  for  having  made  her  poor 
<aister'9  last  resting-place  such  as  it 
was. 

"I'd  like  Widow  Carter  to  see  it 
too,"  she  said.  "C^iltlu't  we  ask  her 
to  spend  a  short  spell  with  us,  Tom, 
when  ChrinUnas  is  over?" 

"You  kin  always  do  jest  what  your 
good  heart  tolls  you»  Pamaris,"  he 
answereii,  thinking  in  deep  conlenl- 
mcnt,  how  well  it  was  for  him  that  she 
had  (lone  so  until  now. 
.  Then  they  opened  the  gate,  and  wcut 
into  the  garden  of  the  dciul ;  nud^ 
knowing  nothing  at  all  about  thu  black 
iniquity  of  symbols  and  emblems,  ihey 
knelt  down  togetlier  beside  the  Ultlc 
cross,  and  said  llieir  prayers  iu  single- 
ness of  heart,  no  more  doubting  that 
they  were  looked  ujwn  by  Jeff  and 
Khoda  llian  Hint  they  were  looked  upon 
by  God. 

CHAPTER  X, 

On  the  lost  day  of  this  eventful  year 
Daniaris  went  to  visit  Sarah  Neltlcby 
with  the  intention  of  tbanklng  her 
heartily  for  past  kindnesses,  and  of 
making  some  trembling  advances 
towards  future  friendship,  as  she  fell 
in  duty  bound  to  do.  She  provided 
herself  with  a  basketful  of  sundry  veg- 
etables which  did  not  dourish  in  Jou*s 
garden,  and  act  forth  with  her  offering 
in  her  hand.  Toiu  drove  her  as  far  us 
the  Nettlebys'  fence,  and  then,  seeing 
Joe  at  work  in  his  grove,  hitched  Iiis 
horse  to  the  gate  post,  and  went  to 
chat  with  him  while  Damaris  walked 
on  to  the  house. 

Again  Satidi  was  wanliing.  For  the 
sake  of  coolness,  her  tub  had  been  citr- 
ricd  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  placed  on 
a  bench  nt  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
she  stood  over  it,  with  her  thin  red 
arms,  bare  to  a  considerable  distance 
above  tlieir  sharp  elbows,  and  her  face 
shaded  fram  the  sun  by  a  discolored  old 
straw   hat,  innocent  of  any   vanity  iu 


the  way  of  trimming.  She  looked  up 
with  a  sort  of  brisk  impatience  as  her 
visitor  approached,  but  no  gleam  of 
welcome  shone  from  lier  keen,  light 
eyes,  and  no  smile  of  pleasure  softened 
the  lines  of  her  thin  lips. 

Damaris  ha<l  nourished  a  faint  little 
hope  of  a  more  conlial  reception. 
AVilhout  putting  her  thoughts  on  the 
subject  into  words  in  her  own  mind, 
she  had  relied  much  on  the  general  fact 
that  it  is  the  natural  bent  of  human 
beings  to  feel  more  amiably  disposed 
towards  those  whom  they  have  bene- 
litcd,  than  towards  those  who  have 
benellted  them.  She  was  fully  sensible 
of  the  weight  of  her  obligations  to  Mrs, 
Ncltleby,  as  well  as  quite  sure  that  Hhe 
bad  never  been  able  to  do  anything  iu 
any  way  lending  to  Sarah's  persona] 
^ood  ;  hence  her  hupefuluetis.  But 
genenditics  are  not  bound  to  suit  all 
particular  cases. 

Sarah  looked  back  into  her  waahiug- 
lub^  and  gave  a  few  more  vigorous 
scrubs  to  the  gown  on  which  she  wa^ 
eniployt'd.  This  was  disconcerting,  av<i 
Damaris  was  within  easy  speaking  dis- 
tance, and  might  reasonably  expect 
some  recognition  of  her  presence.  At 
she  drew  nearer,  however,  Sarah  looked 
up  again,  and  asked  abruptly  :  — 

*'  Do  you  want  me,  Mre,  liockner?" 

**  1  only  wanted,**  answered  Dumaria, 
in  most  evident  embarrassment,  *Ho 
thank  yuu  for  all  you  did  for  me  while 
I  was  sick,  and  —  and  —  more  than  that, 
for  letting  me  sL^iy  here  when  I  was  in 
trouble.     I  canH  lell  you  — -  " 

"Ob,  (/iar«all  right,  Mrs.  Rockner," 
interrupted  Sarah.  ^*  I  hate  IhanloB. 
If  you  have  nothin'  more  particUar  to 
say  I  guess  TU  quit,  for  I  have  my 
wash  tinished,  and  I  want  to  hang  the 
clothes  out  to  dry." 

Damaris  felt  that  it  would  he  culpeble 
weakness  to  give  in  at  the  iirst  rebuff^ 
so  she  asked,  with  as  pleasant  a  face  as 
was  possible  under  the  circumstances  : 

"Can  I  do  any  chores  that  would 
help  you  as  V\\\  here  ?  Tom  is  out  In 
the  grove  talking  to  Mr.  Ncttleby,  and 
he  uiuH  ready  Lo  take  me  back  home 
jest  tbls  minute." 

**  Ain't    he?     Then    you    set    right 
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down  where  you  nrc,  aud  keej)  out  of 
my  way  till  1  gel  throui^li.'*  Ami  Snfah 
lioisletl  lier  piled  clotlies-baskel  ou  lo 
licr  BUj!;utnr  hip  ns  easily  na  if  it  had 
bceu  empty,  and  slumped  off  lo  her 
ilryiiig-linus,  belrayiag  Ihe  weight  she 
cairiod  only  by  the  depth  of  footprioU 
Itift  behind  heriu  Iho  sand. 

Dnmnria  aat  down  aa  directed,  feel- 
ing utterly  crcatfallcn.  She  had  thought 
of  80  many  nice  things  to  say  lo  Sanih 
beforehand,  but  not  one  of  them  had 
occurred  lo  her  at  the  right  time  ;  and, 
after  the  crushing  snub  she  hnd  rft- 
ceived,  she  felt  that  it  would  be  quite 
imi>osuible  to  open  the  subject  ug;iin. 
Her  single  consolation  lay  in  the  con- 
viclion  that  no  nmounl  of  grateful  elo- 
quence on  her  part  would  have  been 
suflicient  to  combuL  Sarah's  determined 
unlriendUuess^  and  wiili  this  she  luid 
ample  time  to  soothe  her  self-reproach 
into  trauquiJlily  before  Sarah^s  return. 

Tom  and  Joe  came  in  from  the  grove 
at  the  same  time  that  Sarah  reapi>eured, 
and  it  was  wilh  a  feeUng  of  greater 
ease  and  security,  induced  by  their 
presence,  thut  Damaria  offered  her 
basket  of  vegetables.  Mrs.  Nellleby's 
manner  of  receiving  them  fuUy  testi- 
fied to  the  sincerity  of  lier  recently 
expressed  hatred  of  thanks,  and  poor 
Joe's  efforts  were  checked  with  prompt 
decision  when  he  i*nshly  attempted  to 
make  up  for  deficiencies. 

"  Shel  your  head,"  said  Sarah,  "  and 
keep  your  palaver  inside  it.  And,  if 
3*ou  want  any  supper  this  evening, 
you'd  belter  be  chopping  firewood  for 
mc  than  fooling  around  with  neigh- 
bors." 

After  this  broad  hint  Tom  and  Uam- 
aris  had  nothing  for  It  but  lo  take  their 
immediate  deimrturc,  followed  regret- 
fully lo  the  gate  by  Joe.  One  last 
effort,  indeed,  Damaris  made  before 
taming  awuy  from  Sarah  in  final  de- 
feat. As  she  took  her  hand  in  bidding 
good-bye,  she  wislied  her  a  happy  New 
Year,  and  bent  her  head  wilh  the  holf- 
furmed  intention  of  kissing  her.  In 
An  iusianl  Sarah's  arm  became  rigid, 
and  Damaris  was  conscious  of  being 
held  off  at  thu  full  length  of  it.  It  was 
iortuaatc  that  she  had  no  vci^  strong 


desire  to  embrace  Sarah,  for  she  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  attained  it  with- 
out violence. 

When  they  had  driven  out  of  sight 
of  the  Nettlcbys*  house,  Tom  drew  her 
closer  lo  him,  noticiug,  as  he  looked 
into  Iker  face,  Ihat  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  were  turned  ominously  down- 
wards. 

"Wal?"  he  said  interrogatively, 
**  it  waru't  no  use,  I  reckon  ?  " 

**No,"  said  Damaris  sadly.  *' But 
she  was  mighty  kind  to  me  for  all  that, 
and  I'm  jest  as  sure  tlial  if  wo  were 
starving  to-morrow,  she'd  help  to  feed 
us,  even  if  she  had  but  little  more  her- 
self." 

**That*8  so,"  Tom  admitted;  '*and 
I  reckon  iherc^s  a  crowd  more  folks  in 
Ihe  world  that's  sorter  mixed  in  their 
dispositions  ;  bull  donH  believe  lhei*e*s 
anywhere  among  them  a  harder  liUle 
cuss  than  Sarnh  Ncttleby." 


From  Lonjftuaii'a  Mafudne. 
DRAKE'S  VOTAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD.* 

I  SUPPOSE  some  persons  present 
have  heard  the  name  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
the  Spanish  poet  of  Philip  II. 's  time. 
Very  few  of  you  probably  know  more 
of  him  than  bis  name,  aud  yet  he  ought 
to  have  some  interest  for  us,  ns  he  was 
one  of  the  many  cnthusinsltc  young 
St>aniards  who  sailed  in  the  Great  Ar- 
mada, lie  had  been  disappointed  in 
some  love  affair.  lie  was  an  earnest 
Calholic.  He  wanted  distraction,  and 
il  is  needless  lo  say  that  he  found  dis- 
trnctiuu  enough  iu  the  English  Channel 
to  put  Itis  love  troubles  out  of  his 
mind.  His  adventures  brought  before 
liim  with  some  vividness  the  character 
of  the  nation  wilh  which  his  own  coun- 
try was  then  iu  the  denlh-gnipple, 
especially  the  chai-acter  of  the  great 
English  seaman  to  whom  the  Spaniards 
universally  attributed  their  defeat. 
Lope  studied  the  exploits  of  Francis 
Drake  from  bis  first  appearance  to  his 
end,  and  he  celebrated  those  exploita, 
as    England    lierself    has     never    yet 

1  Loelore  4UliT«r«d  at  OxfOrd,  Swi«r  T«nn, 
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thought  it  worth  her  while  to  do,  by 
making  him  the  hero  of  an  epic  poem. 
There  are  heroes  and  heroes.  I>ope  de 
Vega's  epic  is  called  '*  The  Dragontea/* 
Dmkc  himself  is  the  di'ngon,  the  an- 
cient serpent  of  tlie  Apocalypse.  We 
Snglish  have  heea  contented  to  allow 
Drake  a  certain  qualified  praise.  We 
admit  that  he  was  a  bold,  dexterous 
sailor,  that  he  did  his  country  good 
service  at  the  invasion.  We  allow 
that  ho  was  a  fimious  navigator,  and 
sailed  round  the  world,  which  no  one 
else  had  done  before  him.  But  —  there 
la  always  a  but  —  of  course  he  was  a 
robber  and  a  corsair,  and  tlie  only  ex- 
cuse  for  Itim  is  that  he  was  no  worse 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  To 
Irope  de  Vega  he  was  a  great  deal 
worse.  He  was  SaUm  himself,  the  in- 
carnation of  the  genius  of  evil,  the 
arch-enemy  of  the  Church  of  God. 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  more  partic- 
ularly at  the  figure  of  a  man  who  a[>- 
pcarcd  to  the  Spauiartls  in  such  terrible 
proportions.  I,  for  my  part,  believe  a 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  see  belter 
iJmu  we  see  now  what  the  Reformation 
was  and  what  we  owe  to  it,  and  these 
sea-captains  of  Elizabeth  will  then 
form  the  subject  of  a  great  Knglisli 
national  epic  as  grand  as  the  Odyssey. 

In  my  own  poor  way  meanwhile  I 
shall  try  in  Uiese  lectures  to  di-aw  you 
A  sketch  of  Drake  and  his  doings  as 
they  nppear  to  myself.  To-day  I  can 
hut  give  you  a  ])nrt  of  the  rich  and 
varied  story,  hut  if  all  goes  well  I  hope 
I  may  be  able  to  continue  it  at  a  future 
time. 

I  have  not  yet  done  with  Sir  John 
Hawkins.  We  shall  hear  of  him  agnin, 
lie  hecame  the  manager  of  Elizabeth's 
dockyards,  lie  it  was  who  turned  out 
the  ships  that  fought  Philip's  dcct  in 
the  Channel  in  such  condition  that  not 
a  hull  leaked,  not  a  spar  was  sprung, 
not  a  rope  parted  at  an  unseasonable 
moment,  and  this  at  a  minimum  of 
cost.  He  served  himself  in  the  squad- 
ron which  he  had  equipped.  Ue  was 
one  of  the  small  group  of  admirals  who 
met  that  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  cabin 
of  the  ark  Raleigh  and  sent  the  flre- 
ships  down  to  stir  Medina  Sidouia  out 


of  his  anchorage  at  Calais.  He  was  a 
cliild  of  the  sea,  and  at  sea  he  died, 
sinking  at  last  into  his  mother's  arms. 
But  of  this  hereafter.  I  must  speak 
now  of  his  still  more  illustrious  kins- 
man, Francis  Drake. 

I  told  you  the  other  day  generally 
who  Drake  was  and  where  lie  came 
from  \  how  he  went  to  sea  as  a  boy, 
found  favor  with  his  master,  became 
early  an  owner  of  his  own  ship,  stick- 
ing steadily  to  trade.  You  hear  nothing 
of  him  in  councction  with  the  ChauDel 
pirates.  It  was  not  till  he  was  five* 
and-twenly  that  he  was  tempted  by 
Hawkins  into  the  negro-catchiug  busi- 
ness, and  of  this  oue  experiment  was 
enough.     He  never  tried  it  again. 

The  portraits  of  him  vary  very  mnch, 
as  indeed  it  is  natural  that  they  should, 
for  most  of  those  which  pass  for  Dnike 
were  not  meant  for  Drake  at  all.  It  is 
the  fashion  in  this  country,  and  a  vury 
bad  fashion,  when  we  Hud  a  remark- 
able portrait  with  no  name  authodta* 
tively  attached  to  it,  to  christen  it  at 
i-aiidom  after  some  eminent  man,  and 
thnrc!  it  rcnijiins  to  perplex  or  mislead. 

Tlie  best  likeness  of  Drake  that  I 
know  is  an  engraving  in  Sir  William 
Stirling  Maxwell's  collection  of  six- 
teenth-century notabilities,  mpresent- 
iiig  him,  as  a  scroll  says  at  Uie  foot  of 
Die  plate,  at  the  age  of  forly-lhree. 
Tlie  face  is  round,  tlie  forehead  brond 
and  full,  with  the  short,  brown  hair 
curling  crisply  on  cither  aide.  The 
eyebrows  are  highly  arched,  the  eyes 
firm,  clear,  and  open.  I  cannot  under- 
take for  Ihe  color,  hut  I  should  judge 
lliey  would  be  dark  grey,  like  nn 
eagle's.  The  noso  is  sluirt  and  thick, 
the  mouth  and  chin  hid  by  a  heavy 
mouslJicho  on  the  ujiper  lip,  and  a 
close-clipped  heard  well  spread  over 
chin  and  cheek.  The  expression  is 
good-humored,  but  al)solutcly  inflex- 
ible, not  a  weak  line  to  be  seen.  Ho 
was  of  middle  height,  powerfully  built, 
perhaps  too  powerfully  for  gmce,  un- 
less the  quilted  doublet  in  which  the 
artist  has  dressed  him  exaggerates  bis 
breadth, 

I  have  seen  another  portrait  of  him, 
with    prcteasioiw    la   authenticity,    io 
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which  he  appears  with  a  slighlci  tigui*e, 
eyes  dark,  full,  thoughtful,  and  aluru,  a 
Bailor's  corU  about  his  neck  wilU  n 
whistle  ntlachtiU  to  il,  aud  a  ring  into 
which  a  thumh  is  carelessly  tlirust,  the 
weight  of  the  arms  resting  ou  il,  as  if 
ill  a  charaetoriatic  nttitudo.  EvidenLly 
this  is  a  carefully  dniwu  likeuess  of 
80IUO  remarkable  seumuu  of  the  lime. 
I  should  like  to  believe  it  lo  be  Drake, 
but  X  can  feel  uo  certainty  about  it. 

We  left  him  returned  home  iu  the 
Judith  from  Sua  Junu  de  UUoa,  a 
ruined  man.  He  had  never  injured  the 
Spaniards.  He  had  gone  out  with  his 
cousin  merely  to  trade,  aud  he  had  met 
with  n  hearty  reception  from  (he  sct- 
tlei-s  wherever  he  had  been.  A  Span- 
ish admiral  had  treacherously  act  upon 
him  and  his  kinsman,  destroyed  half 
their  vessels  and  rubbed  them  of  all 
Ihnt  they  had.  They  had  left  a  num- 
ber of  their  comrades  behind  them,  for 
whose  fate  they  might  fear  the  worat. 
Drake  thenceforth  considered  Spani»h 
property  as  fair  game  till  lie  had  madti 
up  his  own  losses.  He  waited  qnieLly 
for  four  years  till  he  liad  re-est.'xblished 
himself^  and  then  prepared  to  try  for- 
tune again  in  a  more  daring  form. 

The  ill-luck  at  Sau' Juan  de  UUua  liad 
risen  from  loose  tougues.  There  had 
bticii  too  much  talk  about  it.  Too 
many  parlies  had  bcnn  concerned. 
The  Spanish  government  had  notice 
and  were  prepared.  Drake  determiued 
to  act  for  himself,  liave  no  partners, 
and  keep  his  own  secret.  He  found 
friendi^  to  trust  him  with  money  wiUi- 
uul  asking  for  explanations.  Tlie  Ply- 
mouth sailors  were  eager  to  take  their 
chance  with  him.  His  force  was  ab- 
surdly small :  a  sloop  or  briguuLiuo  of 
a  hundred  tons,  which  he  called  the 
Dragon  (perhaps,  like  X>ope  de  Yega, 
playing  ou  his  own  name),  and  two 
small  pinnaces.  With  these  he  left 
Plymouth  iu  the  fall  uf  the  summer  of 
1572.  He  had  ascertained  that  Philip's 
gold  aud  silver  from  the  Peruvian 
mines  was  landed  nt  Panama,  carried 
across  the  Isthmus  on  mules'  bucks  on 
Uie  line  of  M.  Lesseps^s  Canal,  and 
reshippcd  at  Xonibre  de  Dioa  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chagro  liiver. 


He  told  DO  one  where  he  was  going. 
He  was  no  more  communicAtive  thim 
necessary  after  his  return,  and  the  re- 
sultti,  rather  than  the  particulars,  of  his 
adventure  are  all  Lliat  can  be  certainly 
known.  Discretion  told  him  to  keep 
his  counsel,  and  he  kept  it. 

The  Drake  fumily  published  an  ac- 
count of  this  voyage  in  the  middle  of 
the  next  century  ;  but  obviously  myth- 
ical, iu  parts  demonstrably  false,  aud 
nowhere  to  be  depended  on.  It  can  be 
made  out,  however,  that  he  did  go  tu 
Nombre  de  Dios,  that  he  found  his  way 
into  the  town,  and  saw  stores  of  bullion 
there  which  he  would  have  liked  tu 
carry  olf  but  could  not.  A  romantie 
story  of  a  tii^ht  in  the  town  I  disbe- 
lieve, first  because  his  numbera  wei-e 
so  small  that  to  try  force  would  have 
been  absurd,  and  next  becimse  if  there 
had  been  really  anything  like  a  battle 
an  alarm  would  have  been  raised  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  il  is  evident 
that  no  alarm  was  given.  In  the  woods 
were  parties  of  runaway  slaves,  who 
were  called  Cimarons.  It  was  to  these 
that  Drake  addresseil  himself,  and  they 
volunteered  to  guide  him  where  he 
could  surprise  the  treasure  convoy  on 
the  way.  from  Pnnanni.  His  move- 
ments were  silent  and  mpid.  One  in- 
teresting incident  is  mentioned  which 
is  authentic.  The  Cimarons  took  Idtn 
through  the  forest  to  the  watershed 
from  which  the  streams  flow  tu 
both  oceans.  Nothing  could  be  seen 
through  the  jungle  of  undergrowth  ; 
but  Dmkc  climbed  a  tall  tree,  saw  from 
the  top  of  it  the  Pacitic  gUlleriiig  below 
him,  ami  made  a  vow  that  one  day  he 
would  himself  sail  a  ship  in  those 
waters. 

For  the  present  he  had  immediate 
work  on  hand.  His  guides  kept  their 
word.  They  led  htm  to  the  track  fmrn 
Panama,  and  he  had  not  long  to  wait 
before  the  tinkling  was  heard  of  the 
mule  bells  as  they  were  coming  up  Ihe 
puss.  There  was  uo  suspicion  of  dan- 
ger, not  the  faintest.  The  mule  train 
had  but  its  ordinary  guard,  who  tied  nt 
the  first  surprise.  The  immense  booty 
fell  nil  into  Drake's  hands  —  gold,  jew^ 
els,  silver  bftw  — ftud  got  with  muclx 
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ease,  ns  Prince  Hn)  bniil  nt  Giidshill. 
The  silver  thoy  buried,  na  too  lienvy 
for  trausport.  The  gold,  pearls,  ru- 
bies, cmemlds,  niul  dinmotids  they  car- 
ried down  stmight  to  their  ship.  Tlie 
voyage  home  went  prosperously.  The 
spoils  wore  shared  among  the  adven- 
turers, and  they  had  no  I'eason  to  com- 
plain. They  were  wise  enougli  to  hold 
their  tongues,  and  Drake  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  look  about  him  and  prepare 
for  bitjger  enteq^rises. 

Rumors  got  abroad,  spite  of  reti- 
cence. Imagination  was  high  in  Hight 
just  theu  ;  rash  amateurs  thought  they 
cuuld  make  their  fortunes  in  the  same 
way,  and  tried  it,  to  their  sorrow.  A 
sort  of  inflation  Ciiu  be  traced  in  En- 
glish sailors'  minds  ns  their  work  ex- 
panded. Kven  Hawkins,  the  clear, 
pi*actical  Hawkins,  was  infected.  The 
-crews  of  Philip^s  men-of-war  went  nu- 
nually  in  ihe  winter  in  vast  numbers  to 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  to  fish. 
Hawkins  told  Klizabeth  that  if  she 
would  let  him  take  four  or  five  ships 
he  would  go  out  and  destroy  the  whole 
-of  them.  But  Elizabetli  must  ortUvr  it 
herself.  "Decide,  madam/'  he  wrote 
to  her  in  his  great  round  hand,  "and 
■decide  quickly.  Time  flics,  and  the 
wings  of  man's  life  are  plumed  with 
the  feathers  of  death/'  This  was  not 
in  Drake's  line.  He  kept  to  i>ro9e  and 
fact.  He  studied  the  globe.  He  ex- 
4)mined  nil  the  charts  that  he  could  get. 
He  became  known  to  the  Privy  Couucii 
■and  the  queen,  and  prepared  for  an 
enterprise  which  would  make  his  name 
and  frighten  Philip  iu  earnt'st. 

The  ships  which  the  Spaniards  used 
on  the  Pacitic  were  usually  built  on  the 
spot.  But  Magellan  was  known  to 
have  gone  by  the  Hoi*n,  and  where  a 
Portuguese  could  go  au  Englishman 
■could  go.  Drake  proposed  to  try. 
There  was  a  parly  in  Elizabeth's  Coun- 
cil against  these  adventures  and  in 
favor  of  peace  with  Spain  ;  but  Eliza- 
"belh  herself  was  always  for  enterprises 
■of  pith  and  moment.  She  was  willing 
to  help,  and  others  of  her  Council  were 
willing  loo,  provided  their  names  were 
not  to  appear.  The  responsibilily  was 
to  be  Drake's  own.    Again,  the  vessels 


in  which  he  was  preparing  to  tempt 
fortune  Bcem  preposterously  small. 
The  Pelican,  or  Golden  Hinde,  which 
belonged  to  Drake  himself,  was  called 
but  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  at 
best  no  larger  than  a  modern  racing 
yawl,  though  perhaps  no  racing  yawl 
ever  left  White's  yard  better  found  for 
the  work  which  she  had  to  do.  The 
next,  the  Elizabeth  of  London,  was 
said  to  be  eighty  tons  ;  a  small  pinnace 
of  twelve  tons,  iu  whicli  we  should 
hardly  risk  a  summer  cruise  round  the 
Land's  End,  with  two  sloops  or  frigates 
of  fifty  and  thirty  tons,  made  the  rest. 
The  Elizabeth  was  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Winter,  a  queen's  oflicer  and  per- 
haps a  son  of  the  old  admiral. 

We  may  credit  Drake  with  knowing 
what  he  was  about.  He  and  his  coni- 
nides  were  currying  Iheir  lives  in  their 
hands.  If  they  were  taken  they  would 
be  inevitably  hanged.  Their  safetv  de- 
pended on  speed  of  sailing,  and  spe- 
cially iu  the  power  of  working  fast  to 
windward,  which  the  heavy,  Bqunre- 
rigged  ships  could  not  do.  The  crews 
all  told  were  one  hundred  aud  sixiv 
men  and  boys.  Drake  had  his  brother 
John  with  him.  Among  his  ofllcei-s 
were  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Fletcher,  «n- 
olher  minister  of  some  kind  who  spoke 
Spanish,  and  in  one  of  tlic  sloops  a 
mysterious  Mr.  Doughty.  Who  Mr. 
Doughty  was,  and  why  he  was  seuL 
out,  is  uncertain.  When  an  expedition 
of  consequence  was  on  hand,  the  Span- 
ish party  iu  the  Cabinet  usually  at- 
tached lo  it  some  second  in  command 
wJkose  business  was  to  defeat  the  ob- 
ject. When  Drake  went  to  Cadiz  iu 
after  years  to  singe  King  Philip's 
beard,  he  had  a  colleague  sent  with 
him  wlioiu  he  ha<1  to  lock  into  his 
cabin  before  he  could  get  to  his  work. 
So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  Mr,  Doughty 
had  a  similar  commission.  On  Uiia  oc- 
casion secrecy  wa.**  impossible.  It  was 
generally  known  that  Drake  was  going 
lo  the  PaciHc  through  Magellan  Slrnils, 
to  act  afterwards  on  Ids  own  judgnienL 
The  Span i sli  ambassador,  now  Doa 
Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  in  iufonning 
Philip  of  what  was  intended,  mlvised 
him  to  send  out  orders  for  the  iuatanl 
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sinking  of  every  Euglish  «htp^  «n(l  the 
execution  of  every  3SnglisU  sailor,  that 
Appeared  on  either  side  the  Isthmus 
in  West  Indian  waters.  The  orders 
were  despatclied,  but  so  impossible  it 
seemed  that  an  English  pirate  could 
reach  the  Pacific,  that  the  attention 
was  confined  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
not  a  hint  of  alarm  was  sent  across  to 
the  other  side. 

On  November  15,  1577,  the  Pelican 
and  her  consort  sailed  out  of  Plymouth 
Sound.  The  elements  frowned  on  their 
start.  On  the  second  day  they  were 
caught  in  a  winter  gale.  The  Pelican 
sprung  her  mainmast,  and  they  put 
back  to  refit  and  repair.  But  Dhike 
defied  auguries.  Before  the  middle  of 
December  all  was  again  in  order.  The 
weather  mended,  and  with  a  fair  wind 
and  smooth  water  they  made  a  fast 
run  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  down 
tlie  coast  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 
There  taking  up  the  north-east  Trades, 
they  struck  across  the  Atlantic,  crossed 
the  line,  and  made  the  South  American 
continent  in  latitude  33*  south.  They 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Plate  River, 
finding  to  their  astonishment  fresh 
M'nter  at  the  ship^s  side  in  fifty-four 
fathoms.  All  seemed  so  far  going  well, 
when  one  morning  Mr.  Doughty's  sloop 
was  missing,  and  he  along  with  her. 
Di*akc,  it  seemed,  had  already  reason 
to  distrust  Doughty,  and  guessed  the 
direction  in  which  he  had  gone.  The 
Marigold  was  sent  in  pui-suit,  and  he 
was  overtaken  and  brought  back.  To 
prevent  a  repetition  of  such  a  per- 
formance, Drake  took  the  sloop's  stores 
out  of  her,  burnt  her,  distributed  the 
crew  through  the  other  vessels,  and 
took  Mr.  Doughty  under  his  own 
charge.  On  June  20  they  reached 
Port  St.  Julians  on  the  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia. They  had  been  long  on  the 
way,  and  the  southern  winter  bad  come 
round,  and  tliey  had  to  delay  further 
to  make  more  particular  inquiry  into 
Dougbty's  desertion.  An  ominous  and 
strange  spectacle  met  their  eyes  as 
they  entered  the  harbor.  In  that  ut- 
terly desolate  spot  a  skeleton  was 
hanging  on  a  gallows,  the  bones  picked 
clean  bv  the  vultures.    It  was  one  of 


Magellan's  crew  who  had  been  exe- 
cuted there  for  mutiny  fifty  years  be- 
fore. The  same  fate  was  to  befall  the 
unhappy  Englishman  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  same  fault.  Without  the 
strictest  discipline  It  was  impossible  for 
the  enterprise  to  succeed,  and  Doughty 
had  beeu  guilty  of  worse  than  disobe- 
dience. We  are  told  briefly  that  his 
conduct  was  found  tending  to  conten- 
;Uon,  and  threatening  the  success  of  the 
voyage.  Part  he  was  said  to  have  con- 
fessed ;'  part  was  proved  against  him  — 
one  knows  not  what.  A  court  was 
formed  out  bf  the  crew.  He  was  tried, 
as  near  as  circumstances  allowed,  ac- 
cording to  English  usage. .  He  was 
found  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  die. 
He  made  no  complaint,  or  none  of 
vthich  a  record  is  preserved.  He  asked 
for  the  sacrament,  which  was,  of  course, 
allowed,  and  Drake  himself  communi- 
cated with  him.  They  then  kissed 
each  other,  and  the  unlucky  wretch 
took  leave  of  his  comrades,  laid  his 
head  on  the  block,  and  so  ended.  His 
offence  can  be  only  guessed ;  but  tlte 
suspicious  curiosity  about  his  fate 
which  was  shown  afterwards  by  Men- 
doza  makes  it  likely  that  he  was  in 
Spanish  pay.  The  ambassador  cross- 
questioned  Captain  Winter  very  partic- 
ularly about  him,  and  we  learn  one 
remarkable  fact  from  Mendoza's  let^ 
ters  not  mentioned  by  any  English 
writer,  that  Drake  was  himself  the 
executioner,  choosing  to  bear  the  en- 
tire responsibility. 

"  This  done,'*  writes  an  eye-witness, 
'*  the  general  made  divers  speeches  to 
the  whole  company,  persuading  us  to 
unity,  obedience,  and  regard  of  our 
voyage,  and  for  tlie  better  confirmation 
thereof  willed  eveiy  man  the  Sunday 
following  to  prepare  himself  to  re- 
ceive the  communion  as  Christiafh 
brothers  and  friends  ought  to  do,  which 
was  done  in  very  reverend  sort ;  and 
so  with  gootl  contentment  every  man 
went  about  his  business." 

You  must  take  this  last  incident  into 
your  conception  of  Drake's  character, 
think  of  it  how  you  please. 

It  was  now  midwinter,  the  stormiest 
season  of  the  year,  and  they  remained 
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fiUip  was  cleared  ;  a  pme  crew  was  put 
on  board.  Both  vcssub  turuod  Ihoir 
beiida  lo  the  sea.  At  daybreak  no  land 
was  to  bcsecUf  and  the  exiiiuiuiUiuu  of 
the  prize  began.  T!ie  full  value  was 
never  acknowledged.  The  invoice,  U 
there  was  one,  was  destroyed.  The 
accurate  figui*c»  were  known  only  to 
Drake  and  Queen  EUzabcih.  A  pub- 
lished schedule  acknowledged  to  twenty 
tons  of  silver  bullion,  thirteen  chests 
of  silver  coins,  and  a  hundredweight  of 
gold,  but  there  were  gold  uuggela  be- 
sides iu  iudefiuitc  quantity,  and  "a 
great  store '^  of  pearls,  enieralfh,  and 
diamonds.  The  Spanish  goveruiuent 
proved  a  loss  of  a  million  nud  a  half  of 
ducats,  excluding  what  belonged  to 
private  peraonst.  The  total  capture 
was  ininieasurably  greater. 

Drake,  wo  are  told,  was  greatly  aatia- 
fied.  He  thought  it  prudent  to  stay  in 
the  neighborhood  uo  longer  than  nec- 
essary. IlO'Went  north  with  all  sail 
sot,  lakiiig  Ids  prize  along  with  lum. 
The  master,  Snii  Juau  de  Anton,  was 
removed  on  board  the  Pelican  to  have 
his  wound  attcudetl  to.  He  remained 
as  Drake's  gueat  for  a  wcck^  and  aeiU 
iu  a  reiHirt  of  what  he  obsurved  to  ttiu 
Spanish  government.  One  at  least  of 
Draku's  party  spoke  excellent  SpiUilsh. 
This  persou  took  San  Juan  over  the 
ship.  She  showed  signa,  San  Juan 
said,  of  rough  service,  but  was  still  iu 
line  condition,  with  ani[)le  arms,  spare 
rope,  mattocks,  carpenters^  tools  of  all 
descriptions.  There  were  eighty-Mve 
men  on  board  all  told,  fifty  of  them 
men-of-war,  the  rest  young  fellows, 
shi[)-boys  and  the  like.  Drake  himself 
was  treated  with  great  reverence  ;  a 
sentinel  stood  always  iit  hla  cabin  door. 
He  dined  alone  with  nuisic. 

No  mystery  was  made  of  the  Peli- 
Cftii^s  exploits.  The  cliaplain  showed 
Sau  Juan  the  crucifix  set  with  emeralds, 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  seriously 
believe  that  to  be  God.  San  Juan 
asked  Drake  how  he  meant  to  go  home. 
Drake  showed  him  a  globe  witli  tlircc 
courses  traced  on  it.  There  was  the 
way  that  he  had  come,  there  was  the 
way  by  China  anil>the^Ciipe*of  Good 
Hope,  and  there  wuti:  a  tliiixi  wjty  which 


he  did  not  explain.  Saa  Juan  asked 
if  Spain  and  England  weic  at  war. 
Drake  said  he  had  a  comiuissiou  from 
the  queen.  His  captures  were  for  her, 
not  for  hiaiself.  He  added  afterwards 
tlmt  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  had  robbed 
him  and  his  kiaaman,  and  ho  wa» 
making  good  his  losses. 

Then,  touching  tiie  point  of  the  sore, 
he  said,  **  1  know  the  viceroy  will  send 
for  thee  to  inform  himself  of  my  pni- 
ceedings." 

Tell  him  ^Mie  ahall  do  well  to  put 
uo  more  Englishmen  to  death,  and  to- 
apare  those  he  has  in  his  hands,  for  if 
he  do  execute  them  I  will  hang  iwo^ 
thousand  Spaniards  and  send  liim  their 
heads.-' 

After  a  wcck^s  detention  Sau  Juau 
and  his  men  were  restored  to  tho 
empty  Cacafuego,  aud  allowed  to  go. 
On  their  way  back  they  fell  in  with  the 
two  cruisei's  sent  in  pursuit  from  Limn, 
reinforced  by  a  third  from  Panama. 
They  were  now  fully  armed  ;  they  went 
in  chase,  and  according  to  their  owu 
account  came  up  with  the  Pelican. 
But,  like  liOpe  de  Vega,  they  seemed 
to  have  been  territicd  at  Drake  as  a 
sort  of  devil.  They  confessed  thiit 
they  dared  not  attack  Iiim,  and  again 
went  back  for  more  assistance.  The 
viceroy  abused  them  as  cowards,  ar- 
rested the  officers,  despatched  others 
again  with  peremptory  oi-ders  to  seise 
Drake,  even  if  he  was  the  devil,  but  by 
that  time  their  questionable  visitor  hai 
flown.  They  found  nothing,  perhaps 
to  their  relief. 

A  despatch  went  inst^uilly  across  the 
Atlantic  lo  Philip.     One  squadron  wi 
sent  off  from  Cadiz  to  wutch  the  8trait»4 
of  Magellau  and  another  to  patrol  the 
Caribbean   Soji.     It   was    thought    that 
Drake's   third  way  was  no   seaway  nt 
all,  that  he  meant  to  leave  the  Pelican 
at  Darien,  carry  his  pluudcr  over  the 
mountJiina,  and   build  a  ship  at  Hon- 
duras to  tjike  him  home.     His  real  idea 
was  that  he  might  hit  off  the  passage 
to  the   north  of  which   Frobisher  aud 
Davis  thought  they  had  found  the  east;*, 
ern   enti-ance.     He   stood   on    toward*^ 
California,    picking   up   an    occjisioual 
straggler  in  the  China  trade,  with  sil)^ 
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TAnce  of  him,  Drake  went  on  next  to 
Tnrai)aon,  wheix'  silver  from  the  Andea 
"niines  was  shipped  for  Panama.  At 
Tarapacft  there  was  the  same  uncon- 
■ficiousncsa  of  danj^r.  The  silver  bars 
Jay  piled  on  the  quay,  the  muleteers 
^vho  hud  broui^ht  them  were  sleeping 
peacefully  in  the  snnshine  at  their  side. 
The  niulnleers  were  left  to  their  alum- 
'bcrs,  Tlic  bars  were  lifted  into  the 
•English  boats.  A  tmin  of  mules  or 
Jlaraaa  came  in  at  the  moment  with  a 
second  lond  as  rich  as  the  first.  This, 
<x>o,  went  into  the  Pelican's  hold.  The 
bullion  taken  at  Tarapaca  was  worth 
nearly  lialf  a  million  ducats. 

Still  there  were  no  news  of  "Winter. 
Drake  began  to  realize  that  he  was 
now  entirely  alone,  and  had  only  him- 
self and  bis  own  crew  to  depend  on. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
through  with  it,  danger  adding  to  the 
interest.  Arica  was  the  next  point 
visited.  Half  a  hundred  blocks  of 
silver  were  picked  up  at  A?*ica.  After 
Arica  came  Lima,  the  chief  depOt  of 
all,  where  the  ginndest  haul  was  looked 
for.  At  Limn,  alas  I  they  were  just 
too  late.  Twelve  great  hulks  lay  an- 
chored there.  The  sails  were  unbent, 
the  men  were  ashore.  Tlicy  contained 
nothing  but  some  chests  of  reals  and  a 
few  ))alcs  of  silk  aiul  linen.  But  a 
thirteenth, called  by  tlio  gods  Our  Lady 
of  the  Conception,  called  by  men  Caca- 
fuego,  a  name  incapable  of  translation, 
liad  sailed  a  few  days  before  for  the 
IsthnuiR  witli  the  whole  produce  of  the 
Lima  mines  for  the  season.  Her  bal- 
last was  silver,  her  cargo  gold  and 
«meraUl  and  rubies. 

Drake  deliberately  cut  the  cables  of 
the  ships  in  the  ronds^  that  they  might 
<]rive  ashore  and  be  unable  to  follow 
him.  The  Pelican  spread  her  wings, 
«very  feather  of  them,  and  sped  away 
in  pursuit,  He  would  know  the  <?acft- 
fuego,  so  he  learnt  at  Lima,  by  Ihe 
peculiar  cut  of  her  sails.  The  first 
man  who  caught  Bight  of  her  wns  prom- 
ised a  gold  chain  for  his  reward.  A 
sail  was  seen  on  the  second  day.  IL 
was  not  the  chase,  but  it  was  worth 
flopping  for.  Eighty  pounds  weight 
of  gold  was  found,  and  a  great  gold 


crucifix,  set  with  emeralds  said  to  be  aa 
large  as  ])igeon^6  eggs.  They  took  the 
kernel.  They  left  the  shell.  Still  on 
and  on.  We  leam  from  the  Spanish 
accounts  that  the  viceroy  of  Lima,  a& 
soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  aslon- 
ishmcut,  despatched  ships  in  pursuit. 
They  came  up  with  the  last  plundered 
vessel,  hcani  terrible  tales  of  Uie 
rovera'  strength,  and  went  back  for  a 
larger  force.  The  Pelican  meanwhile 
went  along  upon  lier  course  f<jr  eight 
hundred  miles.  At  length,  off  Quito 
and  close  under  the  shore,  the  Cnca- 
fuego's  peculiar  sails  were  sighted,  and 
the  gold  chain  was  claimed.  There  she 
was,  freighted  with  the  fruit  of  Alad- 
din^s  garden,  going  lazily  along  a  few 
miles  alicad.  Care  was  needed  in  ap- 
proaching her.  If  she  guessed  the 
Pelican's  character,  she  would  run  iu 
upon  the  land  and  they  would  lose  her. 
It  was  afternoon.  The  sun  was  still 
above  the  horizon,  and  Drake  meant  to 
wait  till  night,  when  the  breeze  would 
be  off  the  shore,  as  in  the  tropics  it 
always  is. 

The  Pelican  sailed  two  feet  to  the 
Cacafuego's  one.  Di-akc  tilled  his  empty 
wine-skins  with  water  and  trailed  them 
astern  to  atop  his  way.  The  chase 
supposed  that  she  was  followed  by 
some  heavy-Ioa<led  trader,  and,  wishing 
for  company  on  a  lonely  voyage,  she 
slackened  sail  and  waited  for  him  to 
come  up.  At  length  the  sun  went 
down  into  the  ocean,  the  rosy  light 
faded  from  off  the  snows  of  the  Andes  ; 
and  when  both  ships  had  become  invts* 
iblo  from  the  shore,  the  skins  were 
hauled  in,  the  night  wind  rose,  and  the 
water  began  to  ripple  under  the  Peli- 
can's bows.  The  Cacaf uego  was  swiftly 
overt.iken,  and  when  within  a  cable's 
length  a  voice  hailed  her  to  put  her 
head  into  the  wind.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander, not  understanding  so  strange 
an  order,  held  on  hla  course.  A  broad- 
side ])rought  down  his  raainyard,  and  a 
flight  of  arrows  rattled  on  his  deck. 
Ho  was  himself  wounded.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  a  pnsoner,  and  Our 
Lady  of  the  Conception  and  her  pre- 
cious freight  were  in  the  corsair's 
power.    The  wreck  was  cut  away  ;  ihe 
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ship  was  cleared  ;  A  prize  crew  was  put 
on  board.  BolU  vesscU  turucd  tUeir 
Leads  lo  tlic  sea.  At  dayljreuk  no  land 
wati  to  bvsceii,  mid  the  exatuiualiuu  of 
tlie  prize  began.  Tbe  full  value  was 
never  acknowledged.  The  invoice,  ii 
there  was  one»  was  destroyed.  The 
accurate  figures  were  kuown  only  to 
Dmke  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  A  pub- 
lished scUeduto  nckuowledged  to  twenty 
Ions  of  silver  bullion,  thirteen  chests 
of  silver  coins,  and  a  bundrcdweigtit  of 
gold,  but  there  were  gold  nuggets  be- 
sides in  iudetiuito  quantity,  and  ^^a 
great  store"  of  pearls,  cmemlds,  and 
diamonds.  The  Spanish  government 
proved  a  loss  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
ducats,  excluding  what  belonged  to 
private  persons.  The  total  capture 
was  immeasurably  greater. 

Drake,  wo  are  told,  was  greatly  satis- 
fied. He  thouglit  it  prudent  to  stay  in 
the  utiighborhoud  no  longer  than  uec- 
.•esiary.  Ilo^'Weut  north  witli  all  sail 
set,  taking  his  prize  along  with  him. 
The  master,  San  Juan  de  Anton,  was 
removed  on  board  the  Pelican  to  have 
his  wound  attended  lo.  He  remained 
as  Drake's  guest  for  a  week,  and  sent 
in  a  repurl  of  what  he  observed  lo  th« 
Spanish  government.  One  at  least  of 
Drake's  party  spoke  excellent  Spanish. 
This  person  took  San  Juan  over  the 
ship.  She  showed  signs,  San  Juan 
Bald,  of  rough  service,  but  was  still  iu 
fine  condition,  with  ample  arms,  spttru 
rope,  mattocks,  carpenters^  tools  of  ull 
descriptions.  There  wore  ©ighty-tivo 
men  on  board  all  told,  fifty  of  them 
men-of-war,  the  i-ost  young  fellows, 
ship-boys  and  the  like.  Drake  himself 
was  treated  with  great  i*everence ;  a 
sentinel  stood  always  nt  his  cabin  door. 
He  dined  alone  with  music. 

J^o  mystery  was  made  of  the  Feli- 
oan^B  exploits.  The  chaplain  showed 
San  Juan  the  crucifix  set  witli  emeralds, 
and  aakcd  him  if  he  could  seriously 
believe  that  to  be  God.  San  Juan 
asked  Drake  how  he  meant  lo  go  home. 
Drake  showed  him  a  globe  with  three 
courses  traced  on  it.  There  was  the 
way  that  lie  hail  come,  there  was  the 
way  by  China  aUiltUie^opc^of  Good 
Hope,  and  there  was'  a  Llard'w.[iy  which 


he  did  not  explain.  San  Juan  askod 
if  Spain  and  England  were  at  war. 
Drake  said  he  had  a  comuiissiou  from 
the  queeu.  His  captures  were  for  her, 
not  for  himself.  He  added  afterwards 
thai  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  had  robbed 
bini  and  his  kiosiuau,  and  he  was 
making  good  his  losses. 

Then,  touching  the  point  of  the  sore, 
he  said,  *^  I  know  the  viceroy  will  aeud 
fur  thee  to  inform  himself  of  luy  pro- 
ceedings.'* 

Tell  him  ^'  lie  sliall  do  well  to  put 
no  more  Englishmen  to  death,  and  to- 
spare  those  he  has  in  his  hands,  for  if 
he  do  execute  them  1  will  hang  two- 
thousand  Spaniards  and  send  htm  their 
heads." 

After  a  week's  detention  San  Juaa 
and  his  men  were  restored  to  tho 
empty  Cacafuego,  and  allowed  to  go. 
On  their  way  back  they  fell  in  with  the 
two  cruisers  sent  in  pursuit  from  Lima, 
reinforced  by  a  third  fiotn  Panama. 
They  were  now  fully  armed  ;  they  went 
in  chiisc,  and  according  to  their  own 
account  came  up  wUh  Ihe  Pelican. 
But,  like  Lope  de  Vega,  Ihey  seemed 
to  hnve  been  terrided  at  Drake  as  a 
sort  of  devil.  They  confessed  that 
they  dared  not  attack  him,  and  again 
went  back  for  more  assistance.  The 
viceroy  abused  them  as  cowards,  ar- 
rested the  officers,  despatched  others 
again  with  peremptory  orders  to  seize 
Drake,  even  if  he  was  the  devil,  but  by 
tliat  time  their  questionable  visitor  had 
fiowu.  They  found  nothing,  perhaps 
lo  their  relief. 

A  despatch  went  instantly  across  the 
Atlantic  lo  Philip.  One  squadron  was 
sent  off  from  Cadiz  to  watch  tlie  Straits 
of  Magellan  and  another  to  patrol  thu 
Cnribbean  Sea.  It  was  thought  that 
Drake's  third  way  w.is  no  seaway  at 
all,  that  ho  meant  to  leave  the  Pulicati 
at  Darien,  carry  his  plunder  over  the 
mountains,  and  build  a  ship  at  Hon- 
duras to  take  him  home.  His  real  idea 
was  that  he  might  hit  off  the  passage 
to  the  north  of  which  Frobisher  and 
Davis  thouglit  they  had  found  the  east- 
ern entrance.  He  stood  on  towards 
California,  picking  up  an  occaaioual 
straggler  in  ilio  China  trade,  with  silk. 
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porcelaiD,  gold,  and  emeralds.  Fresli 
water  waa  a  ueccsaity.  Ho  put  in  at 
Guatuico  for  it,  aud  bis  procecdiogs 
were  humoroubly  prompt.  The  aleal- 
des  at  Guatuico  were  iu  sei^siou  trviiig 
a  batch  of  negroes.  Au  EuglisU  boat's 
crew  appeared  in  courts  Lied  the  alcal- 
des hand  aud  foot,  and  carried  them 
oS  to  the  Fclicau,  there  to  rcmuiu  tis 
hostages  till  the  water-casks  were  Ullcd. 
North  aguiu  he  fell  in  wilh  a  gtdleou 
carrying  out  a  new  governor  Lo  the 
Philippines.  Tlie  governor  wus  re- 
lieved of  his  boxes  and  his  jeweh,  and 
then,  says  one  of  the  party,  **  Our  gfin- 
eral  thinkiug  himself  lu  respect  of  liiu 
private  injuries  received  from  the 
Spaniard^  us  also  their  contempt  and 
indignities  offered  to  our  country  ami 
prince,  sulficiently  aatiaficd  and  re- 
veuged,  and  supposing  her  Majesty 
would  rest  contented  with  this  service, 
bcgnn  to  consider  the  beat  way  home," 
The  lirst  necessity  was  a  complete 
overhaul  of  the  ship.  Before  tlie  djiyn 
of  copper  sheathing  weeds  grew  tliick 
under  water.  Barnacles  formed  in 
clusters,  sloppini^  lliii  speed,  and  sea- 
woims  bored  through  tlie  pliuikiug. 
Twenty  Ihousnud  miles  lay  between 
the  Pelican  aud  Plymouth  Souud,  and 
Dniko  was  not  a  man  lo  run  tdic 
chances.  Still  holding  his  north  com-ae 
Ull  he  had  left  the  furthest  .Spanish 
sclilcment  far  to  the  south,  he  put  into 
Canoa  Bay  in  Callfornlu,  laid  the  Peli- 
can nshorc,  set  up  forgo  aud  workshop, 
and  repaired  and  rc-riggcd  her  with  a 
montirs  labor  from  slein  lo  stern. 
With  every  rope  uew  set  up  nnd  new 
canvas  on  every  yard,  he  started  again 
on  April  16, 1570,  and  contlinied  up  the 
coast  to  Oregon,  The  air  grew  cold 
though  It  wns  sumtncr.  The  men  felt 
U  from  having  been  so  long  in  the 
tropics,  and  dropped  out  of  health. 
There  was  still  no  sign  of  a  passage. 
If  passage  there  was,  Drake  perceived 
that  it  must  be  of  enormous  length. 
Magellan's  Stniita,  he  guessed,  would 
be  watched  for  him,  so  he  decided  ou 
the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilope. 
In  the  Philippine  ship  ho  had  found  a 
chart  of  the  Indian  Arcliipclago.  With 
the  help  of  this  aud  his  own   skill  he 


liopcd  to  find  his  way.  He  went  down 
again  to  San  Francisco,  landed  there, 
found  t)ie  soil  teeming  with  gold,  made 
acquaintance  wilh  lui  Indian  king  who 
hated  the  Spaniards  aud  wished  to  be- 
come an  Euglish  subject.  But  Drake 
had  no  Icbure  to  annex  new  territoiies. 
Avoiding  the  course  from  Mexico  to 
the  Philippiucs,  he  made  a  direct 
course  to  the  Moluccas,  aud  brought  up 
again  at  the  Island  of  Celebes.  Here 
the  Pelican  was  a  second  time  ducked 
and  scraped.  The  crew  had  a  month's 
rest  among  the  tircHies  and  vampires 
of  the  Iropieal  forest.  Le:iving  Cel- 
ebris, thty  entered  on  the  niuat  perilous 
part  of  the  whole  voyage.  They  wound 
their  way  among  coral  reefs  and  low 
ihlauds  scarcely  visible  above  the  walor- 
litic.  In  their  chart  the  only  outlet 
marked  into  the  Indian  Ocean  waa  by 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  But  Drako 
guessed  rightly  that  there  must  be 
some  nearer  opening,  and  felt  his  way 
looking  for  it  adorig  the  const  of  Java. 
Spile  of  all  his  care,  he  was  ouce  ou 
the  edge  of  desti*uctiou.  One  evening 
as  night  was  t;lo3ing  in  a  grating  sound 
was  heard  under  the  Pelican's  keel. 
In  another  moment  she  was  hard  and 
fast  on  a  reef.  The  breeze  wiis  light 
and  the  water  smooth,  or  the  world 
would  have  heartl  no  more  of  Francis 
Dnikc.  She  lay  immovable  till  day- 
break. At  dawn  the  position  was  seen 
not  lo  be  entirely  desperate.  Drake 
himself  showed  all  tito  qualUics  of 
a  great  commander.  Cannon  were 
tlirowu  over  and  ciirgo  thai  wiui  not 
needed.  In  Ihe  aflcrnoon,  the  wind 
changing,  the  lightened  vessel  lifted  off 
the  rocks  and  was  saved.  The  hull 
was  uninjured,  thanks  to  llie  Cidifor- 
nian  repairs.  AU  ou  board  had  be- 
haved well  wilh  the  one  exceplioa 
of  Mr.  Fletelier,  the  chaplain.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  instead  of  working  like  a 
mati,  had  whined  about  divine  retribu- 
tion for  the  execution  of  Doughty. 

For  Uie  moment  Drake  passed  it 
over.  A  few  days  after,  they  passed 
out  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  where 
they  met  the  great  ocean  swell,  Humer'a 
fdya  Ki-fia  thXaoatK,  and  thoy  knew  then 
tUat  alt  was  well. 
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Tliero  was  now  time  to  call  Mr. 
Fletcher  to  account.  It  was  no  busi- 
ness of  the  cliaplaiu  to  discourage  and 
dispirit  men  in  a  moment  of  daugr^r, 
and  a  court  wiis  formed  to  sit  upon 
him.  An  English  caplain  on  his  own 
deck  represents  the  sovereign  and  is 
head  of  Church  as  well  as  State.  Air. 
Fletcher  was  hrouj^ht  to  the  forecastle, 
where  Drake,  silting  on  a  sea-chest 
with  a  pair  of  pantoujles  in  Ids  hand, 
excommunicated  him,  pronounced  him 
cut  off  from  the  C'lmrcli  of  God,  given 
over  to  the  devil  for  the  chastising  of 
his  flesh,  and  left  him  chained  hy  the 
leg  to  a  ring-bolt  to  repent  of  his  cow- 
«r<lice. 

In  the  general  good-humor  punish- 
ment could  tmt  be  of  long  duration. 
The  next  day  the  poor  clmphiin  had  his 
absolution  and  returneil  to  his  l^erth 
and  his  duly.  The  Pelican  met  with 
no  more  adventures.  Sweeping  in  Hue, 
clear  weather  round  the  Cnpc  of  Goo<! 
Hope,  she  touched  once  for  water  at 
Sieri*a  Lcnne,  and  flujilly  sailed  in  tri- 
umph into  Plymouih  harbor,  where 
she  hiwl  Ix^en  long  given  up  for  lost, 
having  traced  the  first  furrow  round 
the  globe.  Winter  had  come  eighteen 
months  before,  but  could  rcpoit  nulh- 
ing.  The  news  of  the  doings  on  the 
American  coast  had  i-eached  England 
through  Mndrid.  The  Spanish  nmlms- 
«ador  had  been  furious.  It  was  known 
that  Spanish  squadrons  had  been  sent 
in  search.  Complications  would  arise 
if  Drake  brought  his  plunder  home, 
And  timid  politicians  hoped  that  he  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  here  lie 
was,  actually  arrived  with  a  monaroirs 
ransom  in  his  hold. 

English  sympathy  with  an  extrnor- 
dinnry  exploit  is  always  irresistible. 
Shouts  of  applause  ran  through  the 
country,  and  Elizabeth,  every  bit  of 
her  an  Englishwoman,  felt  with  her 
subjects.  She  sent  for  Diiiko  to  Lon- 
don, made  him  tell  his  story  over  and 
over  again,  agd  was  never  weary  of 
listening  to  him.  As  to  injury  to 
Spnin,  Philip  had  lighted  a  fresh  insur- 
rection in  Ireland,  which  hnd  cost  her 
dearly  in  lives  and  money.  For  Philip 
to  demand  compensation  of   England 


on  the  score  of  justice  was  a  thing  to 
make  the  gods  laugh. 

So  thought  the  queen.  So,  unfortu* 
uately,  did  not  think  some  members 
her  Council,  Lord  Burgbley  amon^ 
them.  Mendoza  was  (lelerniiued  that 
Di*ake  should  be  punished  and  the 
spoils  disgorged,  or  else  that  he  would 
force  Elizabeth  upon  the  world  as  the 
confessed  protectress  of  piracy.  Buiijh- 
ley  thought  that,  as  things  stood,  some 
satisfaction  (or  the  form  of  it)  would 
have  to  be  made. 

Elizabeth  hated  paying  back  as  heart- 
ily as  Falstnff.  nor  had  she  the  least 
intention  of  throwing  to  the  wolves 
a  gallant  Englishmnn,  with  whose 
achievements  the  world  was  ringing. 
She  was  obliged  to  allow  the  treasure 
to  be  registered  by  a  responsible  offi- 
cial, and  an  account  rendered  to  Men- 
doza ;  but  for  all  that  she  meant  to 
keep  her  own  share  of  the  spoils.  She 
mennt^  too,  that  Drake  and  his  bnivc 
crew  should  not  go  unriMvnnled. 
Drake  hiruBcU  should  have  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  At  least. 

Her  action  was  eminently  chnracter- 
islic  of  her.  On  the  score  of  real  jus- 
tice there  was  no  doubt  at  all  how 
matters  stood  between  herself  and 
Philip,  who  had  tried  to  dethrone  and 
kill  her. 

The  Pelican  lay  still  at  Plymouih 
with  the  bullion  and  jewels  untouched. 
She  directed  that  it  should  be  landed 
and  scheduled.  Slie  trusted  the  busi- 
ness to  Edmund  Tremayne,  of  Syden- 
ham, a  neighboring  magistrate,  on 
whom  she  could  depend.  She  told  hira 
not  to  bo  too  inquisitive,  and  she  al- 
lowed Drake  to  go  back  and  arrange 
the  cargo  before  the  examination  was 
made.  Let  me  now  read  you  a  letter 
from  Tremayne  himself  to  Sir  Francis 
Walslngham  :  — 

"To  give  you  some  understanding 
how  I  have  proceeded  with  Mr.  Drake : 
I  have  at  no  time  entered  into  the 
account  to  know  more  of  the  value  of 
the  treasure  than  he  ma<Io  mo  iic- 
quainted  with  ;  and  to  say  truth  I  per- 
suaded him  to  impart  to  me  no  more 
than  need,  for  so  I  saw  him  com- 
manded in  her  Majesty's   behalf  thai 
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should  reveal  the  certainly  to  Jio 
mail  living.  1  linvu  only  tnkon  iiolice 
of  80  mucli  H8  lie  has  revealed,  aud 
tUo  SAdio  I  Uftvo  seen  to  be  weighed, 
giatci'cd,  nnd  i)ftckGd.  And  to  ob- 
rve  her  Majesty's  coninmndH  for  llie 
ten  thousand  poundfi,  wo  agreed  he 
should  take  it  uiit  of  the  portion  thnt 
was  landed  secretly,  find  to  remove  the 
snme  out  of  the  place  before  my  son 
Henry  nnd  I  should  come  to  the  weijjh- 
iiji!  find  registering  of  what  was  left  ; 
anil  so  it  w:ia  done,  and  no  crenluro 
living  by  me  made  privy  to  it  but  him- 
self ;  and  myself  no  privier  to  it  than 
you  may  perceive  by  this. 

"  I  ace  nothin;;  to  cliargc  Mr.  Drake 
further  thau  he  is  inclined  to  charge 
liimsclf,  and  withal  I  must  say  he  is 
inclined  to  advance  the  value  to  be 
delivered  to  her  Majesty,  and  seeking 
in  general  to  rccompcnao  all  men  (hat 
have  been  in  the  case  dealers  with 
im.  As  I  dare  take  an  oath*  he  will 
ther  diminish  his  own  portion  Iban 
leave  any  of  them  nnnutistied.  And 
for  \m  mariners  and  foUowei-s  I  have 
seen  hero  as  eye-witness,  and  have 
heard  with  my  cars,  8ucli  certain  signs 
f  good-will  03  I  cannot  yet  see  that 
Any  of  them  will  leave  his  cumpauy. 
The  whole  coui-sc  of  his  voyage  both 
showed  him  to  be  of  great  valor  ;  but 
my  hap  has  been  to  see  some  pnrticu- 
lars,  and  namely  in  this  discharge  of 
his  company,  as  doth  assure  me  that  he 
is  a  man  of  great  f^overnment,  and  that 
by  tlie  rules  of  God  and  his  book,  so 
proceeding  on  sucli  foundation  his 
oings  cannot  but  prosper." 
The  result  of  it  all  was  that  deduc- 
tions were  made  from  tbe  capture 
vtpiivalent  to  tlio  property  which  Drake 
jind  Hawkins  held  themselves  to  have 
been  treacherously  plutulored  of  at  Sau 
Juan  de  Ulloa,  with  perhaps  other 
liberal  alluwancea  for  the  cost  of  re- 
very.  An  account  of  part  of  what 
mained  was  then  given  to  Mcndoza. 
L  was  not  riinrned  to  him  or  to  l^bilip, 
but  was  l.'iid  up  in  Ihe  Tower  lill  tbe 
(inal  setllumont  of  PhilipV'^  and  the 
queen*3  claims  on  each  other  —  Ihe 
cowl,  for  one  tiling,  of  Ihe  rebellion  in 
Ireland.      Commissionei's  met  and  ar- 
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gued  and  sat  on  ineffectually  till  the 
Armada  camo  and  the  discussion  ende<l, 
and  the  talk  of  restitution  was  over. 
Meanwhile  opiniou  varied  about 
Drake's  own  doings  as  it  has  varied ' 
since.  Elizabeth  listened  &i>ellbound 
Lo  his  adventures,  sent  for  him  to  Ten- 
don again,  and  walked  witli  turn  pul>* 
llcly  about  the  parks  and  gardens.  iSlic 
gave  him  a  second  ten  thousand  pounds. 
The  Pelican  was  sent  round  to  Dopt- 
ford  ;  a  royal  banquet  was  hold  on 
board,  Elizabeth  attended  and  Drake 
was  knighted.  Mcndoza  clamored  for 
the  treasure  in  the  Tower  to  be  given 
up  to  him  ;  Walsingham  wished  to 
give  it  to  tbe  Prince  of  Orange  ; 
Leicester  and  his  party  in  the  Council, 
who  had  helped  to  fit  Drake  out, 
thought  it  ought  to  be  divided  among 
themselves,  and  unless  Mendoza  lies 
they  offered  to  share  itwiih  him  if  ho 
would  agree  to  a  private  arrangement, 
Mendoza  says  he  answered  that  ho 
would  give  twice  as  mnch  to  chastise 
such  a  banrlil  ns  Drake.  Elizabeth 
thought  it  should  he  kept  as  a  captured 
pawn  in  the  game,  and  so  in  fact  it 
remained  after  the  deductions  which 
we  have  seen  had  been  made. 

Drake  was  lavish  of  his  presents. 
He  presented  the  queen  willi  a  dia- 
mond cross  and  a  coronet  set  with 
splendid  cmeialda.  He  gave  Hromloy, 
the  lord  cbancellor,  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars' worlli  of  silver  plate,  and  na 
mucli  more  to  other  members  of  the 
Council,  The  queen  wore  her  coronet 
on  New  Ycai'^s  day ;  the  chancellor 
was  content  to  decorate  his  sideboard 
at  the  cost  of  the  CaLliolic  king.  Hurgh- 
ley  and  Sussex  declined  Iho  splendid 
temptation  ;  they  said  they  could  ac- 
cept no  such  precious  gifts  from  a  man 
whose  fortune  had  been  made  by  plun- 
der. 

Burgblcy  lived  to  see  bettor  into 
Drake's  value.  Meanwhile,  what  no\r 
are  we,  looking  back  over  our  history, 
to  say  of  these  Ihiuga,  —  tbe  Channel 
privateering  ;  the  seizure  of  Alva's 
army  money  ;  tbe  sharp  practice  of 
Hawkins  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
King  Pliilip  ;  or  this  amazing  perform- 
ance of  Sir  Fraacia  Drake  iu  a  vessel 
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no  larger  than  a  sccond-rtilc  ynclit  of  a 
moderu  noble  lord  ? 

Resolution^  dmiug,  profcssiouni  skLll, 
all  hUtorians  allow  lo  Ihcae  men  ;  but, 
like  Burghley,  lUey  regard  what  tJiey 
did  as  piracy,  not  much  hotter,  if  nt  all 
belter,  than  ibe  laler  exploits  of  Mor- 
gan nml  Kidd.  So  cried  the  Catholics 
who  wished  Elizabeth's  ruin  ;  90  cried 
Lope  de  Vega  and  King  Philip.  In 
milder  language,  the  modern  philoso- 
pher repeats  the  unfavorable  verdict, 
rejoices  that  he  Uvea  in  an  ago  when 
such  doings  are  impossible,  and  apol- 
ogizes faintly  for  the  excesses  of  an 
imperfect  age.  May  I  remind  the  plii- 
losoplier  that  we  live  in  an  age  when 
other  tilings  have  also  happily  become 
impossible,  and  that  if  he  and  his 
friends  were  liable  when  Lhey  went 
abroad  for  their  suunner  loui-s  to  be 
snapped  up  by  the  familiars  of  the  In- 
quisiiion,  whipped,  burnt  alive,  or  sent 
to  the  galleys,  he  would  perhaps  think 
more  leniently  of  any  measures  by 
which  ihat  respectable  iiistilutiou  and 
its  maslei's  might  be  iuduced  to  trutil 
philosophers  wiih  greater  considern- 
tlou? 

Agaiu,  remember  Doctor  Johnsou's 
warning,  Beware  of  cant.  In  that  lu- 
teuHely  serious  century  men  were  more 
occupied  wiih  the  renUties  than  the 
forms  of  things.  By  eucoumging  re- 
bellion in  England  and  Ireland,  by 
burning  so  many  scores  of  poor  English 
seamen  and  merchants  in  fools'  coals 
at  Seville,  the  king  of  Spain  had  given 
Kliztibeth  a  hundred  occasions  for  de- 
claring war  against  him.  Situated  as 
she  was,  with  so  many  disaffected 
Catholic  subjects,  she  could  not  hetjin 
a  war  ou  such  a  quarrel.  She  had  to 
use  such  resources  as  she  had,  and  of 
these  resources  the  best  was  a  spleudid 
race  of  men,  who  were  not  afniid  lo  do 
for  her  at  their  own  risk  what  commis- 
sioned oQicera  would  and  might  have 
justly  doue  had  formal  war  been  de- 
clared, men  who  defeated  the  naliouul 
enemy  with  materials  conquered  from 
himself,  who  were  devoted  enough  to 
dispense  with  the  personal  security 
which  the  sovereign's  commission 
would  have  exteudcd  to  prisoners  of 


war,  and  face  the  certainly  of  being 
hanged  if  lhey  were  taken.  Yes ;  no 
doubt  by  the  letter  of  Ihe  law  of  nx- 
tiona  Dmke  and  Hawkina  were  corsairs 
of  the  same  stuff  as  Ulysses,  as  the 
rovers  of  Norway.  But  the  commou 
Bcuse  of  Europe  saw  through  the  form 
to  the  substance  which  lay  below  it, 
and  the  instinct  of  their  counlrj-men 
gave  them  a  place  aiutmg  the  lighting 
heroes  of  England,  from  which  1  do 
not  think  they  will  he  deposed  by  the 
eventual  verdict  of  histoi-y. 


Proni  Thti  Nineteentb  Ontury. 
THROUGH   THE  IvUVBEK  PASS. 

Late  in  the  evening  ou  the  2ud  of 
December,  I  left  Lahore  by  the  mail  to 
Peshawar,  an  eighteen  hours'  journey. 
Wheu  I  awoke  uext  moruiug  near 
Ilawal  Pindi  the  train  was  winding 
slowly  among  low  hills,  which  grew 
higher  as  the  morning  advanced. 
About  noon  it  glided  out  of  a  cutting 
into  Attuck  slalion,  and  wc  saw  in 
front  across  its  patli  a  deep  vallev  be- 
tween sloping  irregular  rocks,  which 
hemmed  in  on  each  side  llie  grey  Bwirl- 
iug  watei-3  of  a  swift  river.  The  Iniiii 
crossed  the  valley  by  a  bridge  high 
above  the  stream,  giving  ua  glimpses 
ou  either  baud  of  the  gorge  of  the  In- 
dus. The  stream  flows  between  grey 
rocks  which  rise  on  each  side  in  brokeu, 
stony  slopes  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  a 
mile  from  the  river  and  a  thousand  feel 
above  it.  The  hills  are  unmitigated 
rock,  bare  and  bleak.  Ilere  and  there 
a  sage-green  bush  dots  the  hillside,  but 
it  only  emphasizes  the  general  barren- 
ness of  the  scene.  Across  the  bridge 
the  train  turns  to  the  right  and  goes  up 
the  valley  for  a  mile  or  two,  giving  us 
glimpses  of  the  river  and  of  the  great 
bridge.  As  we  near  the  sUUion  at 
Khairabad  we  look  across  the  river  at 
the  old  Mogul  fort  of  Altock,  its  high, 
loopholed  walls  and  bnttlemeuts  on  a 
clilt  a  hundred  feet  above  llie  WAtor. 
Below,  to  the  left  of  it,  is  a  wide  plaiu 
stretching  as  far  as  Ihe  eye  can  reach. 
like  a  vast  swamp,  with  one  or  two 
silvery    bands    of   water,    the     winter 
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streams  of  the  Indus  nppronoliiug  the 
gorge.  Beyoml  Kbaii*abnd  the  railway 
leaves  the  Indus  nud  follows  the  valley 
of  its  trlbuLnry,  the  Kabul  River.  At 
four  o^clook  we  pass  the  citadel  of 
Peshftwur,  crowning  a  rock  that  juts 
up  from  the  plain,  and  a  tew  luinulc:^ 
later  the  train  slops  at  Pcshuwar  Cau- 
toumeut}  the  Ultima  Thulc  of  British 
India. 

The  cautoument,  at  an  Indian  towu, 
jiioaiiB  the  place  where  the  Kugliah 
live.  The  nnlivo  town  is  usually  en- 
closed by  high  walls  and  accessible  ouly 
by  a  few  gates  ;  it  is  brimful  of  people, 
who  crowd  Us  bazaars  or  shop  streets. 
<2uile  ouUide  ttie  town  and  a  mile  or 
two  away  is  the  cantonment,  an  uu- 
walletl  district,  where  each  house 
Atands  in  its  own  inclosure  or  com- 
ipouud,  and  where  the  regiments,  lint- 
!sh  or  native,  arc  quartered  iLt  "  lini!s  " 
or  rows  of  liuis.  The  cantonment  usu- 
ally has  wide,  well-kept  roiuls,  with  a 
grassy    margin    and    avenues    of    line 

rees,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
great  park.  The  English  visitor,  if  he 
Btiiys  with  friends,  might  be  a  week 
without  seeing  the  native  town  at  all, 
uulfss  his  curiosity  prompted  an  cxcur- 
Blon  in  search  of  it.  There  is  always 
in  the  cantonment  a  club,  with  a  ladies* 
wing  (unless  the  ladies  havu  a  gy>u- 
khana  or  club  of  their  own),  and,  be- 
sides the  various  parade  grouttda,  a 
polo  ground  or  a  tennis  court,  so  that  a 
visitor  bent  ouly  ou  amusement  has 
plenty  of  resources. 

The  town  gate  of  Peshawar  is  a  mile 
fixim  the  cantonment,  and  the  morning 
after  my  arrival  I  drove  in  witli  no 
companion  but  a  native  interpreter. 
Peshawar,  with  its  mud  and  •wood 
houses,  its  hitticed  wiudows,  and  its 
multitude  of  meu,  is  inliuitely  pictur- 
esque.    But  the  impression  of  the  first 

isit  upon  an  Cuglishman  is  not  due  to 
tlic  quaint  appearance  of  the  houses  nor 
to  the  Eastern  dress  of  the  inhnbitjuiU. 
There  arc  about  eighty  thousand  na- 
tives in  the  city.  As  soon  as  you  are 
through  tlio  gate  aud  inside  the  walls 
you  are  among  them.  Xot  another 
Euglishman  is  to  bo  seen,  and  possibly 
euough  you  are,  ut  the  moment,  the 


only  one  in  the  town.    Every  one  looks 

at  you.  There  is  no  staring  and  no 
rudeness,  but  you  feel  Iho  eyes.  The 
looks  of  the  first  half-dozen  meu  you 
pass,  as  they  sit  iu  their  shops  or  stand 
in  the  sti-eet,  give  yon  a  new  and 
strauge  sensatiou.  You  straighten 
yourself  and  hold  your  liead  up,  with  a 
resolve,  of  which  you  are  hardly  con- 
scious till  afterwards,  that  if  a  knife  is 
plunged  into  your  back  you  will  not 
flinch.  The  eyes  about  you  auggust 
that  if  there  were  no  caulonraeni,  no 
others  to  ask  for  an  account  of  you, 
your  throat  wouhi  be  cut  and  your 
corpse  thrown  away,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple iu  the  street  would  look  ou  without 
moving.  You  immediately  feel  that 
there  is  a  responsibility  iu  being  au 
Englishman  ;  you  are  a  representative 
of  your  i*ace,  and  all  that  you  do  and 
say  must  be  worthy  of  the  position. 
The  lirst  duty  is  to  not  mind  the  eighty 
Lhouaand  people  in  Peshawar  nor  any- 
thing they  may  do.  Those  iirst  five 
minutes  iu  the  Peshawar  bazaar  reveal 
to  you  the  secret  of  liriiish  power  in 
the  East.  It  is  impossible  without 
utter  fearlessness.* 

I  had  bceu  advised  to  sec  the  view 
from  a  watch  tower  in  the  fort.  As  I 
stepped  ou  to  the  roof  my  fii'st  glance 
was  along  the  railway  line  towaixls  At- 
tock  and  the  valley  of  the  Kabul  River, 
by  which  I  ha^l  come.  This  valley  was 
the  only  opening  iu  a  circle  of  moun- 
tains surrounding  the  spacious  plain. 
To  the  loft  the  plain  would  have 
seemed  endless  but  that  beyond  it  were 
visible  giant  mountains  one  behind 
another,  and  above  and  beyond  them 
all  the  cold,  pale  snows  uf  the  Hindu 
Kush.  Turning  round,  I  found  luyHelf 
facing  a  semicircle  of  black,  rugged 
hills   about   fifteen    miles   away,   that 

)  Tho  undoabttHl  hoetlUcy  of  r»art.  at  least,  of 
the  poimlatlonof  I'esUawar  In,  of  cuurttc,  not  repr«- 
5i?utatire  of  any  general  feelliig  In  India.  Uut  I 
have  wen  the  Muiie  uxpreiwtuti  ami  tiuU  tliu  aaintt 
feeliugi  ruaultlng  from  It  in  Multoii  and  Luoknow. 
Koch  of  theM  cities  wna  the  iir«iie  anil  beara  th« 
iiiarlu  of  A  bitter  oonfllot ;  MulUn  of  iho  murder 
of  Agnew  and  Anderson  and  the  inbaequeut  slegv, 
anil  I.uck.iu>w  of  the  siege  and  relief  of  the  real- 
dencf,  I  was  startl^l,  howeTer,  to  obeerre  tb« 
Biiinu  expression,  nnmlstalcable,  ou  the  faoM  o<C 
BengaUs  at  CalouttA. 
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seemed  to  rise  straight  up  out  of  the 
plain  nud  shut  it  in  like  n  wnll.  No 
outlets  were  visihle,  hut  the  directions 
of  the  paascs  that  cross  the  hills  were 
pointed  out  hy  ft  Sikh  policeman  :  to 
the  auulli  the  Koliat  Pass,  to  the  west 
llie  Baznar  Valley  and  tho  Khybcr,  to 
liic  right  of  which  the  KnimI  River 
issuca  from  the  mountains.  The  flat 
ground  at  our  feet  is  British  territory  ; 
but  the  mountiuns  all  round  arc  Af- 
ghnu.  Here  in  the  plain  the  queen's 
peace  is  kept ;  there  iu  the  niounlaiui^ 
live  Pathan  Iribca  who  acknowledge 
ucilher  queen  nor  aracer.  We  are  at 
the  edge  of  the  empire. 

The  KhylwrPnss  is  generally  thought 
of  as  tho  northernmost  g^ite  iu  a  great 
mouiitaiu  wall  suparnliug  India  from 
Afghanistan.  In  reality  il  is  the  small 
gate  through  au  outer  wall,  lending  into 
an  inclosurc,  llic  plain  of  Jellallahad. 
Beyond  this  is  the  real  wall  with  its 
great  gates,  tlie  passes  from  JeDaUubad 
to  Kabul. 

Put  three  basins  in  a  row,  and  where 
two  of  Ihem  touch  each  other  break 
down  the  edges  a  little.  Cull  the 
middle  basin  that  of  Jcllallabad,  the 
left-hand  one  that  of  Kabul,  and  tho 
right-hand  one  tliat  of  Peshawar.  The 
broken-down  rim  between  Peshawar 
nud  Jellallahad  is  the  Khyber  range,  a 
block  of  hills  twenty  miles  through 
fiY>m  basin  to  basin  ami  over  tive  thou- 
sand feet  high.  The  brokcn-ilown, 
double  rim  between  Jellallahad  and 
Kabul  is  a  uuiss  of  mountains  (the 
Karkacha  and  Kurd  Kabul  muges) 
sumo  tvu  thousand  foot  high  ami  lifiy 
miles  through  from  Ijasin  to  basin. 
Except  at  these  two  broken-down  ends 
the  rim  of  the  Jellallahad  basin  is  mmle 
up  all  round  of  nmch  higher  and  prac- 
tically impassable  mountains.  Accord- 
ingly all  Irafhc  between  Peshawar  and 
Kabul  must  go  through  the  Jellalla- 
had valley,  getting  in  or  coming  out 
through  the  Khyber  range.  The  range 
has  only  one  road  through  it.  There  is 
ft  gorge  Ihrougli  which  the  Kabul  River 
forces  its  way,  and  there  are  paths,  dif- 
ficulty lilglif  nnd  tortuous,  but  the  only 
road  by  which  traflic  is  i>033iblo  follows 
tho  Khyber  Pass.  . 


The  Jcltallnbad  basin  belongs  to  the 
ameer  and  the  Peshawar  basiu  to 
Great  Britain,  but  the  Khyber  block  of 
mountains  belongs  to  the  tribes  who 
inhabit  it  —  independent  .-Vfghana  or, 
iu  border  language,  Pathans.  These 
Khyber  Pathnns  can  raise  but  scant 
crops  from  their  native  rocks.  They 
cannot  *Mive  ou  their  holdings/'  and 
must  needs  have  some  other  resource 
by  which  to  eke  out  their  sustenance. 
This  additional  source  of  revenue  is 
the  pass.  From  time  immemorial  they 
have  taken  toll  from  all  who  go 
through.  Being  poor,  uncivilized,  aud 
accustomed  to  tight,  their  methods  of 
levying  what  they  conceive  to  be  their 
due  are  rough  ami  irregular.  But  from 
their  point  of  view  the  dues  are  their 
traditional,  inalienable  right.  They 
are,  however,  very  businesslike  people. 
Their  point  is  to  receive  the  moitey. 
They  are  by  uo  means  disposed  to  in- 
sist on  iY)ugh  mo4lcs  of  collection.  Ac- 
cordingly they  are  open  to  contract  for 
the  tolls.  During  the  tirst  Afghan  war 
they  took  a  rent  in  lieu  of  pass  dues 
from  tho  British,  nml  caused  trouble 
only  when  they  believed  they  were 
being  defrauded.  Siucc  the  last  Af- 
ghan war  the  same  arrangement  has 
been  renewed.  Each  tribe  receives  an 
annual  payment  from  the  British  gov- 
ernment, in  return  for  which  tho  pass 
is  free  to  all  authorized  travellers  ou 
certain  days  iu  the  week.  There  Is 
also  a  moileru  device  by  which  the 
good  relation  betweeu  the  British  gov- 
ernmeut  and  the  tribes  is  increased. 
A  corps  of  troops  called  the  Khybor 
Rifles  is  recruited  from  Ihc  tribesmen, 
and  occupied  to  guard  the  pass  ou  the 
opou  days  and  to  supply  escorts  to  car- 
avatis  and  travellers.  The  pay  of  the 
men,  of  cout'se,  finds  its  way  to  Utcir 
villages,  and  Lho  whole  population 
grows  accustomed  to  a  sort  of  respect 
for  British  authority.  All  these  ar- 
rangements are  iu  the  bauds  of  Colonel 
Warburlou,  whoso  officiid  title  is  '*  Po- 
litical Ofllccr,  Khyber  Pass."  Uis  po- 
silion  as  paymaster  to  llie  tribes  makos 
him  a  sort  of  half-recoguizod  king.  Ho 
frequently  settles  their  disputos,  and 
'  by  the  exercise  of  ft  delicate  tact  and  of 
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an  unusual  personal  influence  has  for 
many  yeura  kept  the  whole  Khyber 
districl  —  a  thousand  square  miles  of 
hills  —  iu  comparative  onler.  The  cost 
of  the  whole  business  —  the  ront-chargo 
in  lieu  of  dues,  the  Khyber  Kiiles,  aud 
Colonel  Warburton  —  does  not  exceed 
10,0001.  a  year. 

It  was  my  great  good  fortune  when 
at  I'cshnwar  to  be  Colonel  Warburton's 
guest,  and  he  very  kindly  made  ar- 
rangcmeuls  to  U\ke  me  thruui^h  the 
Khyber  Pass  liimsclf.  Ou  Monday  the 
5th  of  December,  at  eight  in  the  moru- 
ing,  we  left  Peshawar  iu  a  y/iari,  a 
rough  Iwo-horae  cab.  The  road  leads 
across  a  flat  plain,  with  few  trees  and 
uok  much  grass  or  cultivation.  As  we 
emerged  from  the  shady  i*oadB  of  the 
caotonment  into  the  open,  it  was  a  glo- 
rious, clear,  brlglit  morning,  and  the 
air  crisp  and  cool.  In  from  and  on 
either  hand  were  the  mouulains,  encir- 
cling the  plain.  Ou  the  left  Lhey  were 
low  and  distant;  then,  crossing  our 
front,  higher  and  nearer;  and  again, 
to  the  right,  lower  because  further 
away.  In  front  was  a  peak,  Tavlara, 
which  I  look  to  be  the  height  of  8ud- 
dloback  or  of  Cadcr  Idris,  but  it  is  as 
high  above  where  we  were  as  Ben 
Nevis  above  Loch  Linnhe.  Gradually 
we  saw  behind  the  low  range  to  the 
north,  which  miglit  be  twenty  miles 
away,  a  few  higher  and  more  distant 
summits.  Then  above  tlieir  rims  was 
here  and  there  a  lino  of  snowy  peaks, 
far,  far  away.  We  stayed  a  few  min- 
utes nt  IXaii  Singh,  where  is  Colonel 
Warburlon's  ofllcial  residence,  the 
Iieadquarters  of  the  Khyber  Kities,  in  a 
fort,  and  the  frontier.  About  ten  we 
reached  Jamrood,  where  there  is  an- 
other fort  or  caalle  of  li^ht  brown  mud, 
a  caravanserai  or  inclosed  courtyard, 
and  a  parade  ground.  Uere  the  Khy- 
ber KiflcH,  a  fine  body  of  men  In  khaki 
uniform  with  knickerbockers,  were  be- 
ing inspected  by  their  commanding  of- 
ficer, Lieutenant-Colonel  Aslani  KImn. 
Aslam  Khnn  is  an  Afghan  prince  of 
the  Saddozai  family,  i.e.,  the  royal  fam- 
ily that  reigned  l)eforo  llie  present  Ba- 
rakzai  dynasty.  He  hns  pivssod  most 
of  Ills  life  iu  Lhe  British  service,  and 


has  for  some  time  commanded  those 
border  levies.  iiis  flue,  soldierlike 
appearance  and  courteous  bearing  make 
him  a  favorite  with  the  British  of  l*e- 
shawar,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  lo  learn 
that  lie  would  accompany  us  to  Landi 
Kolal.  At  Jamrood  we  were  joiued  by 
a  third  Englishman,  Mr.  Walton,  aud 
fi>und  waiting  for  us  an  escort — a  na- 
tive mounted  officer  and  two  or  three 
troopers  —  horses  for  the  colonels,  aud 
dogcarts  (called  tunx-tuma)  for  the  En- 
glish travellers  and  their  native  ser- 
vants. The  baggage  had  been  sent 
forward  on  mules,  and  we  stnritid  al- 
most immediately.  From  Jamrood  the 
road  rises  very  gently  for  about  three 
mites,  over  a  belt  of  undulating  ground 
at  tlie  foot  of  the  hills.  It  leads  into  a  ) 
deep  bay  in  the  mouulainn,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  ascent  begins.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  were  winding  our  way 
Ihrougli  the  most  rough-nnd-tumble 
hills  X  had  ever  seeu.  The  strata  stood 
bolt  upright,  the  hills  being  car\'ed  oufc^'. 
of  Ihem.  The  road,  which  is  well  laid'* 
out  and  lias  a  regular  ascent  without - 
extravagant  windings,  mounts  steadily 
for  three  or  four  miles,  when  it  emerges 
on  to  an  iiTcgulnr  ridge,  the  margin 
of  an  airy  upland  plateau,  wild  and 
broken,  shut  in  by  black,  jagged  hills 
beyond,  but  wide  open  to  the  sky. 
We  looked  down  on  a  little  valley  at 
our  feet,  with  a  streandct,  a  tiny  paLcli 
of  green,  and  a  primitive  mill.  It  it 
Lala  China,  ihc  *^red  mill'*  where,  la 
1878,  Cavaguari  met  Shere  All's  officer, 
and  received  the  reply  which  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  Ihe  Afghan  war. 
AVe  move  ou  through  the  valley,  aud 
ascend  for  another  mile  or  two  to  a 
second  ridge ,  from  which  wo  see 
stmight  before  us  the  fort  of  AU 
Hasjid.  Imagine  Helvellyn  and  Skid- 
daw,  caixled  into  the  utmost  possible 
ruggcdness  aud  steepness,  phmied  fac- 
ing each  other,  with  just  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  between,  and  drop  into  the  inter- 
val a  hill  like  the  great  pyramid,  but 
sleeper  and  twice  as  high,  with  the 
battlements  of  a  fort  on  its  flattened 
lop ;  that  is  the  (irst  view  of  Ail 
Masjid.  We  descend  a  few  yai-ds  to  a 
'  liut  by  the  sUeum,  aud  liud  ourselves 
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the  guesta  of  Colonel  Aslam  Khna  at  a 
picnic  lunch. 

All  hour  later  we  are  again  on  the 
roatl,  which  pierces  the  defile  on  the 
right  of  the  fort.  The  road  has  been 
skilfully  engineered,  and  is  here  cut 
into  the  mountain  on  the  light.  Bui  in 
1H78  this  road  had  not  been  made,  and 
the  troops  had  to  march  nloug  the 
river-bed,  which  hero  for  half  a  mile 
is  a  veritable  gorge,  with  sides  of  sheer 
rock,  in  some  places  only  about  twenty 
yards  apart.  Beyond  AU  Ma-sjid  the 
road  ascends  so  gently  as  to  seem 
almost  level.  It  winds  in  a  great  bend 
round  the  base  of  a  lilU  which  fits  into 
a  bay  in  the  opposite  hill,  leaving  just 
room  for  llie  road  and  the  stream. 
This  form  of  winding  glen  repeats  it- 
self sevcnd  times,  and  then  the  hills 
stand  further  apart,  leaving  between 
them  a  level  plain  about  a  mile  across 
and  three  or  four  miles  long.  This 
wider  vale  is  dotted  with  villages,  or 
perhaps  tlioy  should  be  called  forts,  of 
strange  and  striking  build.  Four  nmd 
walls,  tlftcen  feet  high  and  forty  yards 
long,  loopholed  near  the  top,  inclose  a 
square  apaco  accessible  only  by  a  single 
door.  At  each  of  two  opposite  corners 
is  a  round  tower  about  twonty-five  feet 
high,  also  loopholed,  and  so  built  that 
it  pi-ojects  from  the  »qu:»i-e.  The 
houses,  also  of  mud,  are  inside  the 
square,  which  is  the  family  fortress, 
the  towers  being  placed  so  that  men  in 
one  of  them  can  tire  along  the  outside 
of  two  sides  of  the  main  wall.  We 
see  in  a  general  view  about  twenty 
of  these  strongholds.  A  rocky  spur 
conies  down  from  the  right  towards 
the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  its  low 
exti*emity  is  crowned  by  a  solid  stone 
dome  crumbling  into  ruins.  Colonel 
Warburton  tells  us  that  it  is  a  Buddhist 
**lope'*  of  unknown  antiquity.  At 
tlte  end  of  the  spur,  just  in  front  of  the 
tope,  was  a  post  uf  the  Khyber  Kifles, 
who  presented  arms  as  we  passetL 
Similar  posts,  of  two,  four,  or  more 
men,  were  perched  up  at  nearly  all  the 
commanding  points  on  each  side  of  the 
road  from  end  to  cn<l  of  the  pass. 
They  looked  pretty  in  their  bright 
kUaki  dress,  and  il  woa  a  quaint  sight 


to  see,  AS  we  did  sometimes,  two  sen- 
tries on  a  pinnacle  of  rock  tive  hundred 
feet  above  us.  I  doubt  whether  such 
tiny  posts  have  more  than  a  ceremonial 
value,  but,  llicir  pi'cscnce  on  such  idac- 
ceasible  points  proves  that  they  are 
thorongh  mouutaiu  troops,  perfect  iu 
wind  and  limb. 

We   hall  for  a  few  minutes  at  one 

!  village  —  a  cluster  of  fortA  by  the  road 

—  wliile  the  head  man  salaams  to  the 

political   officer  and   offers   us  tea  and 

bread  by  the  roadside. 

At  the  next  village  the  head  man's 
sous  come  out  and  salaam,  their  fatlier 
being  away.  Colonel  Warburton  ex- 
plains that  these  two  villages  are  at 
feud  ;  a  few  weeks  ago  tlierc  was  a 
"shooting"  between  them,  in  which 
eight  men  were  killed.  When  there 
is  a  feud  the  women  and  childi-en  and 
cattle  are  shut  up  in  the  fort,  and  tho 
men  crown  the  bntllements  and  try  to 
pick  oil  any  of  the  other  side  who  show 
themselves  witliin  range.  But  when 
Colonel  Warburton  is  in  the  pass  there 
is  a  truce.  Both  sides  are  iigreed  that 
a  little  fighting  is  good,  but  that  regular 
pay  is  better,  and  by  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  times  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them  enjoying  the  benellt  of 
one  and  the  pleasure  of  the  other. 

At  one  village  we  saw  a  group  of 
women  drawing  water  from  a  stone  cis- 
tern with  goo<l  Kuro|>«au  pipes  and 
laps.  This  is  a  much  appreciated  booa. 
The  tribes  well  understand  the  benefits 
of  English  iuterfcrcnce  when  il  tokos 
the  shape  of  a  good  road  where  there 
was  no  road,  or  of  briuginj?  to  their 
doors  the  water  which  before  the 
women  had  to  carry  for  miles  oa  their 
heads. 

About  three  o^clock  we  came  to  the 
end  of  the  plain,  which  was  formed  by 
two  spurs  meeting.  A  short  defile  be 
tween  them  led  to  a  second  plain,  lyin 
across  instead  of  along  the  road,  and 
sloping  up  to  the  hills  all  round  iustead 
of  being  fiat.  In  the  middle  of  tJiia 
hollow  is  the  fort  of  I^ndi  Kotal,  an 
oblong  reclJingle  Ihree  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  long  by  two  hundred  and 
fifty  wide,  with  high  solid  mud  walls 
and  round  finuktug  towers  at  the  cor* 
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ncrs.     Up  and  down  the  plateau  were 

villngos  such  as  wo  had  sceu  nh'cudyf 
their  pale  brown  towers  breaking  llie 
monotony  of  the  treeless  landscape. 

The  fort  contains  barracks  for  several 
companies,  sheds  and  stabling,  a  cov- 
ered reservoir  of  good  water,  and  offi- 
cers' quarters,  in  which  our  party  was 
800U  eslab]l8he<1.  An  Iiour  luter  wo 
strolled  over  to  the  serai,  an  inclosure  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  smaller  than 
the  fort,  with  a  similar  mud  wall.  A 
caravan  from  Kabul  hail  just  come  in, 
and  the  great  square  was  cnunmud  full 
with  a  noisy  crowd  of  men,  hoi-ses, 
camels,  mules,  and  donkeys,  inHuitely 
dirty.  There  was  a  guard  of  Khybcr 
Rifles  at  the  gate,  and  the  crowd  in- 
side, though  noisy,  was  not  disorderly. 
The  officers  of  our  parly  talked  in 
Persian  and  Pushtu  to  some  of  the 
wayfarers,  who  camo  from  various 
parts  of  central  -VsLi,  from  Samarkand, 
Tashkend,  Bnikh,  and  Kabul.  Hr. 
"VVallon  was  anxious  to  buy  the  wooden 
bowl  used  to  mix  his  rice  by  one  of  the 
Turkestan  men,  who  had  at  iirst  re- 
fused to  sell  it,  then  demanded  many 
rupees, and  when  at  last  he  had  handed 
over  his  bowl  and  recfiive4l  one  rupee, 
threw  it  into  the  atr  with  a  loud  tri- 
umphant shout,  '*  Allah  Akbar  1  "  We 
went  back  at  sunset  to  our  quartei-s  in 
the  fort. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  in  good 
time,  and  set  out  to  walk  to  the  Afghan 
end  of  the  pass.  From  the  fort  the 
plateau  of  Landi  Kotal  seems  to  be 
shut  in  all  I'ound  by  hills,  but  following 
the  road  for  a  mile  or  two  we  found  it 
dropping  bwhiud  a  spur  into  a  huge 
winding  sully,  a  sort  of  tunnel  or 
ravino  down  which  in  rainy  times  a 
torrent  poure.  The  engineei-s  Jiave 
skilfully  traced  the  road  round  the  sides 
of  this  great  drop  so  as  to  have  a  uni- 
form and  practicable  gradient. 

After  walking  down  for  a  mile  or  two 
we  camo  out  on  to  a  spur  from  whicli 
could  be  seen  the  end  oC  the  piiss,  TUg 
mviue  was  not  wide  enough  even  here 
to  admit  of  a  free  view  right  and  loft, 
but  the  glance  at  Afghanistan  through 
the  V-shaped  opening  was  a  sight  not 
to  be  forgotten.    We  sat  on  an  iiTegu- 


lar  pinnacle  of  rock  standing  up  from 
the  ravine,  which  it  half  Oiled  up.  On 
lour  left  was  the  dreadful  gorge  of  the 
toi-rent,  and  across  it  the  rugged  slopes 
of  mountains  that  rose  live  thousand 
feet  above  its  bed.  These  hill  slopes 
limited  the  view  on  one  side  ;  and  sim- 
ilar slopes  shut  it  in  on  the  other. 
Deep  down  at  our  feet  was  J^andi 
Khann,  the  foot  of  the  pass  ;  then,  seen 
across  a  small  pabih  of  the  plain,  a 
stormy  sea  of  mountains. 

We  walked  back  to  the  fort  and  spent 
the  morning  exploring  the  plateau.  la 
the  afleruoon  we  ascended  Mount  Pis- 
gah,  one  of  the  hills  forming  its  west- 
ern margin,  and  overlooking  the  valo 
or  plain  of  Jellallabad.  Here  we  saw 
beneath  us  the  whole  valley  from 
Dakka,  where  the  Kabul  Kiver  enters 
the  Khyber  range,  to  the  hill  behind 
which  lies  hidden  the  town  of  JcllaU 
hvbad,  ttfty  miles  away.  The  river 
could  be  watched  for  many  a  mile,  its 
slender  thread  of  water  seeming  insig- 
nilicant  in  its  broad,  stony  bed.  The 
plain  stretched  far  into  the  distance, 
level  like  a  calm  sea,  with  rocks  and 
bills  jutting  up  through  its  surface. 
Beyond  them  were  irregular  ranges  of 
hills,  backed  in  turn  by  mountain 
ranges  one  behind  another,  and  on  the 
left,  above  the  last  dark  mounUuns,  the 
doUcate  penri^'  saw-teeth  of  a  snowy 
range,  faint  and  spectral  in  the  dim 
distance.  To  the  right,  partly  hidden 
by  the  rocks  beside  us,  a  giant  roof  of 
pure  white  snow  stood  up  into  the  sky. 
At  its  feet  was  a  mountain  range  seen 
above  nearer  lines  of  hills,  so  that 
three  great  valleys  lay  between  us  and 
the  peaks  that  bore  that  vast  expanse 
of  snow. 

Late  at  night,  when  all  my  compan- 
ions had  gone  to  bed,  I  went  out  on  to 
the  parapet  of  the  fort.  In  one  of  the 
Lowei-s  stood,  silent  and  motjonlesg, 
Lho  PnLhau  scntiy.  The  moon  had  set, 
but  in  the  starlight  I  could  see  the  vale 
of  Limdi  Kotal,  with  ila  lovely  rim  of 
mountains  rising,  jagged  and  broken, 
against  the  blue  sky,  and  one  great 
peak  outside  looking  down  at  me  over 
the  rim.  In  the  still  sky  the  innumcr- 
able  stars  sparkled  with  unwonted  brii- 
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Uance,  nnd  as  I  looked  up  at  Jupiter 
and  Oriou  I  thought  that  livo  or  six 
hours  later  the  turning  earth  would 
show  these  stars  to  eyes  at  home. 
How  gladly  would  many  an  English- 
man, exiled  half  across  the  globe^  give 
his  moBsago  to  souic  star  which  might 
shine  it  down  wikou  passing  England 
later  in  Ihb  night  !  The  Englishman 
who  stays  at  home  too  easily  forgets 
that  Jndia  is  a  great  way  off.  Perhaps 
because  it  is  so  far  awny  many  have 
forgotten  it  altogether. 

Xext  day  wo  returned.  AorosB  the 
plain  of  Landi  Kolal,  along  the  plain 
of  the  Buddhist  tope,  and  tlirough  the 
winding  doOlcs  I  drove  in  the  Inm- 
turn  ;  through  the  gorge  of  Ali  Mnsjid 
I  walked  by  the  river-bed  ;  and  down 
the  descent  from  Ali  Afasjid  to  Jam- 
rood  1  rode  with  Colouel  Warburton, 
following  for  part  of  the  way  a  bridle 
path,  which  is  shorter  than  the  carriage 
road.  At  Jararood  we  said  gootl-bye  to 
Aslam  Khan,  and  drove  into  Pesha- 
war. 

The  Khyber  Pass  is  no  longer  a  hin- 
drance to  movement.  Thanks  to  the 
British  engiueere,  whofle  road  is  excel- 
lent, having  no  gi*ade  sleeper  than  one 
in  fifty,  a  lady's  brougham  can  drive 
from  Peshawar  to  Landi  Khnna.  In  a 
military  sense  the  pass  is  diflioult. 
The  goi-gc  at  Ali  Masjid  and  the  detllo 
beyond  could  be  licld  for  a  long  time 
by  a  small  force  against  an  army.  Sir 
Sam  Brown,  in  1S78,  failed  in  liis  front 
attack,  and  the  turning  movemenl 
which  caused  the  Afghans  to  retire 
would  not  Imve  succeeded  against  a 
vigilant  defender.  There  is  a  tmck 
over  the  hills  to  the  north,  sometimes 
called  the  Tartara  Pass,  but  it  would 
not  serve  for  a  large  force,  and  could 
easily  be  defended.  To  the  south  of 
the  pass  the  piirallel  Bazaar  valley 
offers  an  allernalivo  route,  but  it  is  iic- 
cessiblo  from  the  Jellallnbad  basin  only 
by  crossing  a  high  ridge,  and  ought  uol 
to  be  available  a^^ainst  a  wi<leawake 
opponent.  A  vigorous  defence,  with 
the  tribes  hi  its  favor,  would  close  the 
Kyber  range  ag-ainst  any  advance  in 
either  direction. 

From    Peshawar    to   JellallabAd    is 


eighty  miles,  and  from  Jellallabad  r^ 
Kabul  auuLher  ninety  miles.  Every 
mile  that  the  railway  could  be  earned 
beyond  Peshawar  would  bring  India, 
in  every  sense,  nearer  to  Kalui).  The 
goods  which,  at  present,  are  carried 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  by 
camels  and  mules,  would  be  indetinitoly 
multiplied  when  drawn  by  the  locomu- 
(Ivc.  The  clans  to  whom  the  British 
are  strangers  would  get  to  know  theiu 
and  become  friendly.  The  ameer  and 
his  people  would  have  a  better  chnuce 
of  understanding  the  Indian  goveru- 
ment.  These  advantages  are  appre- 
ciated in  India,  and  the  Khyber  country 
has  been  reconnoitred  for  a  railway 
line.  The  pass  is  not  a  good  route,  as 
a  descent  to  Landi  Ktmoa  is  too  steep 
for  any  railway.  But  modern  engi- 
neers would  make  a  line  along  the 
gorge  of  the  Kabul  Uivcr,  which 
piei-ces  the  i-ange,  and  by  fuUowiug  it-s 
course  an  excellent  route  can  be  ob- 
tained, free  from  floods,  with  no  grn 
dieuts  above  one  in  two  hundred  an 
no  extravagant  tunnels.  Tlio  rails OD 
laid  to  Dakka,  could  ho  carried  on 
nloug  the  plain  without  ditllculLy  to 
Jellallabad. 

The  peculiar  situatiou  of  Jellallabad 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  stupen- 
dous hills  which  1  saw  from  AIouuL 
Pisgah  arc  the  northern  wall  of  ih* 
Jcilalhibad  basin,  au  irreguhir  wall 
formed  by  the  ends  of  great  ranges 
running  down  from  the  north,  but  yet 
an  effective  barrier,  which  no  army, 
^Vfghan  or  British,  and  hardly  any 
traveller  has  yet  crossed.  The  south* 
ern  side  of  the  basin  is  nut  visible  froia 
PiHg:\h  ;  it  is  a  straight  wall  of  moun- 
tains (the  Sufed-Koh)  from  twelve 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  high, 
without  a  break.  At  its  western  end 
1  1hi  valley  is  crossed  by  north  auti 
south  ranges  twice  as  high  as  the  Khy- 
ber ninge,  aud  the  few  passes  through 
them  are  incomparably  more  fonuida- 
ble  than  the  Khyber.  It  was  iu  Uieae 
terrible  defiles  that  the  British  nnny 
retreating  from  Kabul  was  desiroyeJ 
in  1842,  a  ilisaster  that,  strangely 
enough,  is  traditionally  known  as  the 
"  Khyber  Pass  massacre.'* 
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Some  of  my  friends  lu  ludia  thluk 
at  the  besl  plan  for  the  dufcuce  i>f 
e  uoi'tli-weat  froulier  would  be  lo 
hold  &  forlitied  poaiiioa  ou  lliese  liilU, 
coDDecLed  by  milway  from  IVslmwar. 
Such  a  posiLiou  would  bo  the  gate  of 
AfglmuiBlan.  A  British  force  there 
would  be  two  or  three  marches  from 
Kabul,  the  centre  of  Afghan  life  and 
trade  uud  the  nucleus  of  all  the  com- 
muuicatious  iu  the  country.  NoChiug 
could  be  bettor,  provided  the  Afghans 
were  ngi'eeable.  Dut  they  would  hnitlly 
accept  quietly  such  a  slate  of  ihiugii, 
though  it  might  have  been  forced  upon 
them  after. a  crushing  defeat.  The 
Jeliallabad  valley  is  peopled  by  ttie 
most  turbulent  of  the  THLhau  elaus. 
The  railway  would  be  almost  at  their 
mei-cy.  For  this  policy,  therefore,  the 
first  requisite  is  to  secure  tlie  allef;ianee 
of  these  chins.  A  man  like  Colonel 
Warburton  might  aocomplish  tliis,  if 
be  were  given  a  free  hand  and  sup* 
ported. 

At  present  such  men  are  kept  iu 
leading-strings,  or  rather  are  held  on 
the  curb  ;  not  by  the  Indian  guveni- 
ment,  which  appreciates  them,  but  by 
t]ie  Punjab  goverumcnt.  Incredible 
A3  it  may  seem,  the  political  agent  for 
the  Kbyber  is  in  no  direct  relation  with 
the  Indian  government,  but  reports  to 
and  receives  his  instructions  from  the 
governineul  of  the  Punjab.  This  is 
a  most  unfortunate  arrangement.  A 
local  government  has  its  aUcntion 
roperty  couoentraled  upon  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  its  province,  and  has 
neither  the  money  nor  the  stalf  nvail- 
ble  to  deal  with  a  frontier  policy, 
hen  times  are  quiet  the  local  govern- 
ment can  carry  on  the  correspondence, 
but  when  an  impoitnnt  issue  presses 
the  mnlter  tnuKt  be  referred  to  liuad- 
quartera,  nnd  the  intermediate  authority 
is  a  cause  of  delay.  Moreover,  no  load 
government  can  proi)erly  be  the  judge 
of  questions  of  external  policy.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  butween  In- 
dian ofilcinls  concerning  the  disiribu* 
Uon  of  authority  on  the  frontier.  The 
uestion  cannot  be  fully  examined  in 
relation  to  the  Khyber  district  alone, 
but  no  account  of  the  Khyber  would 


be  complete  which  did  not  take  note  of 
this  thorny  controversy. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  rail- 
way should  not  at  some  time  be  carried 
on  to  Kabul  itself.  This  appears  to  be 
liie  consummatiou  which  the  Indian 
government  should  keep  in  view.  A 
railway  to  Kabul  will,  sooner  thau 
auy  other  agency,  break  down  the  iso- 
lation of  the  Afghans  and  efface  the 
memory  of  the  unhappy  conflicts  which 
have  estranged  them  from  the  British. 
It  would  also  enable  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment to  render  them  effectual  help 
for  the  defence  of  their  country,  iu 
case  they  should  need  and  desire  it.. 
The  di»like  for  the  railway  is  at  present, 
cherished  partly  by  the  ameer,  and  sLili 
more  by  tlie  mullahs,  who  dread  Euro- 
pean influence  as  daugerous  to  their 
own  ascendency.  The  common  people 
are  Ijy  no  means  absolutely  biassed 
ngainst  the  railway,  or  even  against  tho 
British.  If  the  line  were  carried  to  a 
point  just  outside  tlie  ameer's  territory 
at  Dukksi,  and  llie  Khyber  tribes  em- 
ployed in  its  construction  and  working,, 
and  tlieir  subsistence  provided  for,  the 
mere  saving  of  time  and  trouble  to  tlie 
kafilai^  or  caravans  of  traders,  would 
advertise  the  advantages  of  the  iron 
road  to  all  tlie  population  of  the  Jellal* 
labad  and  Kabul  regious. 

In  these  countries,  too,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  thu  railway  of  itself 
brings  most  of  the  beuellls  and  avoids- 
most  of  the  evils  of  annexation.  It 
Europeanisos  or  Anglicizes  the  coun- 
try. Spenser  Wilkinson. 


Prom  The  Fortnlflhcly  B«t1ow. 

THE  Euscnuc  risuiiis. 
In  tlicso  days,  when  electric:d  phe- 
nomena are  commanding  universal 
attention,  and  when  electricity  is  be- 
coming, iu  a  thousand  ways,  the  scr- 
Viiul  uf  man,  there  are  no  animals  more 
worthy  of  attention  thau  the  electric 
fishes,  a  group  known  lo  have  the 
power  of  giving  electrical  shocks  from 
specially  constructed  and  living  elec- 
trical batteries.  AlUiough  some  of 
these   Oabcs  have    been   known    from 
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early  limea,  even  from  the  days  of  llie 
Pharaohs,  iL  is  naly  within  the  last  lea 
or  twelve  years  thnt  tlie  structure  of 
the  batteries  has  been  carefully  exam- 
ined with  the  higiiL'sL  powers  of  the 
tuioroscope,  and  with  the  best  histolog- 
ical nieLhods,  and  that  the  phenonicna 
of  the  living  batteries  in  action  have 
been  studied  in  the  pliysiological  labo- 
ratory with  the  most  refined  methods 
of  research.  These  investigations,  car- 
ried on  notably,  as  regards  structure, 
by  Fritsch,  of  I3crlin,  and,  as  regards 
mode  of  action,  by  E.  du  Bois-Rey- 
mond  a»d  Sachs  in  Germany,  and  by 
Burdon-Saudei-son  and  Gotch  in  En- 
gland, have  brought  to  light  many 
details  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
organs  in  the  whole  realm  of  nature. 
ITere  we  find  an  electric  organ,  more 
or  less  {lowerful,  constructed  apparently 
without  insulators,  regulated  by  the 
nervous  system,  nnd  under  the  control 
of  the  animal  *,  and,  more  remarkable 
still,  it  is  found  lo  he  an  organ  not  con- 
structed on  a  new  type  for  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity,  l>ut  a  modification  of 
simple  elementary  tissues,  which,  in 
other  animals,  manifest  only  feeble 
electrical  properliea. 

About  fifty  species  of  fishes  have 
been  founti  to  possess  electrical  organs, 
but  their  electrical  properties  have 
been  studied  in  detAil  only  in  five  or 
six.  The  best  known  are  various  spe- 
cies of  Torpedo  (belonging  to  the  sknLe 
family),  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Adriatic  Seas  ;  the  Gymnoius,  an 
eel  found  in  the  lagoons  in  the  region 
of  the  Orinocco,  in  South  America ; 
the  Malapterurtiiff  tlie  r&ftah,  or  Ihuu- 
derer-fish,  of  the  Arabs,  a  native  of 
the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Senegal,  and 
oilier  African  rivera  ;  and  various  spe- 
cies of  skates  {liaia)  found  in  our  own 
seas.  It  is  curious  that  the  Nile  is 
rich  in  electrical  fishes,  several  species 
of  pike-like  creatures  (Monnynis  and 
Hyperopisus)  possessing  electrical  or- 
gans the  structure  of  which  has  been 
quite  recently  Investigated  by  Fritsch. 
The  electrical  fishes  do  not  belong  to 
any  one  class  or  group,  and  some  are 
found  in  fresh  water,  while  others  In- 
habit the  ocean. 


Two  distinct  types  of  electrical  or- 
gans exist.  One  is  closely  related  in 
Hiructurc  to  muscle,  as  found  in  the 
torpedo,  gymnotus,  and  skate,  while 
the  other  presents  more  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  structure  of  a  secreting 
gland,  as  illustrated  by  the  electric  or- 
gan of  the  thunderer-llsh.  Doth  types 
arc  built  up  of  a  vast  number  of 
minute,  indeed  microscopical,  elements, 
and  each  element  is  supplied  with  a 
nerve  fibre.  These  nerve  fibres  come 
from  large  nerves  that  originate  in  the 
nerve  centres  — brain,  or  spinal  conl  — 
and  in  these  centres  we  find  special 
lai*ge  nerve-cells  with  wliich  the  nerve 
fibres  of  the  electric  organ  are  con- 
nected, and  from  which  they  spring. 
^Ve  may,  therefore,  consider  the  whole 
electric  apparjitus  as  consisting  of 
three  parts  :  (1)  electric  centres  in  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord  ;  (2)  electric  nerves 
passing  tu  the  electric  organ  ;  and  (3) 
the  tileclric  organ  itself.  It  tuust  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  elec- 
tricity is  generated  iu  the  electric  cen- 
tres, and  that  it  is  conveyed  by  the 
electric  nerves  lo  the  electric  organ. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  generated  in  the 
electric  organ  itself,  but  it  is  only  pro- 
duced 80  as  to  give  a  *' shock"  when 
it  is  set  in  action  by  nervous  impulses 
transmitted  to  it  from  the  electric  ceo- 
tres  by  the  electric  nerves. 

Keeping  these  preliminary  notions  in 
mind,  wo  will  now  examine  more  mi- 
nutely the  stnicture  of  individual  cleo- 
U'ical  organs.  Take,  tlrst,  the  muscular 
typo.  The  organs  of  the  torpedo  are  lw< 
large,  kidney-shaped  masses  placed,  onfl^ 
on  each  side,  near  the  head  and  gil]««^ 
Each  organ  is  composed  of  about  eigU£l 
hundred  prismatic  columns  placed,  side 
by  side,  vertically  between  the  integu- 
ments covering  the  back  and  belly, 
and,  in  a  full-sized  flslt,  each  prism 
contains  about  six  hundred  plates  or 
diaphragms  placed  transversely,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  jelly- 
like  albuminous  fluid.  There  are  thus 
about  five  hundred  thousand  plates  In 
each  organ,  or  about  one  raillion  In 
the  two.  Each  plate,  wbicli  may  be 
called  an  electric  plate,  consists  of  sev- 
eral layers,  but  the  most  remarkable 
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layer  is  one  composed  of  finely  grnim- 
iar  niaUer  (electric  lissue),  raised  on 
one  si<lc  into  (ingcr-shuped  projecLiona. 
Further,  each  electric  plate  is  supplied 
with  ft  distinct  nerve  fibre,  which,  en- 
tering its  under  surface,  splits  up  there 
into  still  finer  fibrils,  which  end  in  the 
electric  tissue.  This  powerful  electrical 
battery  (which  is  something  like  an 
old-fashioned  voltaic  pile,  conalaliug  of 
discs  of  metal,  zinc,  nitd  copper,  sepa- 
rated by  diaphr.ignis  of  sofL  cloth  or 
bibulous  paper)  is  supplied  with  no 
less  than  five  large  nerve  trunks,  which 
spring  chielly  from  a  large  lobe  of  the 
brain  near  its  base.  In  this  lobe  wc 
^■find  large,  aomcwlml  globular,  gnngli- 
^^  onic  nerve-cells,  each  about  one  one- 
thousandth  to  one  fifteen  hundredth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  each  of  which 
13  the  starting-point  of  a  nerve  fila- 
ment, which  breaks  up  into  numerous 
liner  filaments,  and  these  ultimately 
•end  in  the  plates  of  one  of  the  prisms 
■of  the  electrical  organ. 

The  organs  of  gytnnotus,  the  eel,  are 
four  in  number,  two  large  and  two 
small,  running  on  the  under  surface 
from  tl»e  pectoral  fins  of  the  Hah  Lo 
near  the  end  of  the  tail.  Kncli  organ 
is  like  a  series  of  long  trays  running 
lengthways  iu  the  fish,  and  placed  one 
Above  the  other,  and  each  Iray  is  di- 
vided into  compartments  by  a  large 
number  of  parallel  partitions  placed 
vertically.  TTnlikc  that  of  the  torpedo, 
liowcver,  each  partition  is  not  single 
but  double,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  pair  of  partitions  with  a  flui<l  inter- 
vening. Between  the  partitions  we 
find  an  electric  plate  as  in  the  torpedo, 
but  more  complicated  in  structure. 
Composed  of  electric  matter,  the  ante- 
rior surface  is  covered  with  a  number 
of  long  projections  or  papillte ;  the 
middle  of  the  plate  is  either  transparent 
or  shows  a  thin,  dark  line,  and  thu 
posterior  surface  is  also  thrown  into 
papiliBB,  in  which  the  electric  nerves 
terminate.  The  electric  plates  of  the 
eel  are  larger  and  wider  apart  than 
those  in  the  torpedo.  Thus  we  find 
about  thirty  plalt^s  to  each  millimetre 
(one  twenty-fifth  inch)  in  the  torpedo, 
while  there  are  only  ten  to  the  milli- 


metre iu  the  eel.  The  number  of  trays 
in  each  organ  is  difiicult  to  determiue, 
but  it  n»ay  be  taken  as  about  forty 
in  the  larger  organs  and  ten  iu  the 
smaller ;  and  as  there  are  two  organs 
on  each  side,  a  larger  and  a  smaller, 
the  total  number  of  trays  is  about  ona 
hundred.  Each  tra}*^  contains,  on  an 
average,  about  eight  hundred  plates,  so 
that  the  whole  battery  contains  upward 
of  eighty  thousand  plates,  each  of 
which  is  supplied  by  one  or  more  nerve 
filaments.  Those  organs  arc  supplied 
by  over  two  hundred  pairs  of  nerves 
coming  from  the  motor  roots  of  Lhb 
spinal  nerves.  While  the  nerve  cells 
in  the  nervous  system  of  the  torpedo 
are  located  in  oimi  organ,  the  electric 
lobe,  those  of  the  gymnotus  oocur 
throughout  tlie  greater  part  of  tho 
length  of  the  cord.  No  special  cells 
connected  with  tho  electric  nerves  oc- 
cur in  tho  brain,  but  tliey  surround  the 
central  cnnal  of  the  spinal  cord,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  cylinder  open  at  each 
end.  From  each  cell  a  fibre  issues 
wliich  ultimately  finds  its  way,  iu  an 
electric  nerve,  to  the  electric  organ. 
Both  in  the  torpedo  and  iu  the  gym- 
notus these  nerve  cells  are  modifica- 
tious  of  groups  of  nerve  cells  fouud 
in  the  cores  of  other  animals,  froui 
which  fibres  issue  for  tlio  supply  of 
muscles. 

In  1844,  Dr.  Stark,  of  Edinburgh, 
discovered  two  peculiar  organs  in  the 
tail  of  the  common  skate  {JUaia)  which 
he  conjectured  to  be  electrical.  These 
were  examined  microscopically  by 
Goodslr,  who  gave  a  fair  description  nf 
their  ati'ucture.  In  1847,  Ihcy  were 
described  by  Robin,  and  in  recent  years 
more  minutely  by  Cossar  Ewart  and 
Carringlon  Purvis.  On  each  side  of 
the  spinal  column,  about  half-way  up 
the  tail,  we  find  two  elongated  bodies, 
tapering  at  each  end.  Each  is  made 
up  of  a  longitudinal  series  of  discs, 
placed  vertically^  so  that  the  fialtened 
surfaces  point  to  the  head  and  tnU  of 
the  animal.  On  the  side  of  the  disc 
pointing  to  the  head  there  is  a  struc- 
ture remarkably  like  the  electric  plate 
of  gymnoius,  a  gnuiular  matter  raised 
into  papilltc,  and  into  the  posterior  sur- 
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face  of  the  papillEe  the  nerves  pene- 
trule.  The  electric  orgiiii  uf  the  skale, 
coulrftf}'  to  what  one  might  have  ex- 
pected, ruseuihles  that  of  the  electric 
eel  and  not  that  of  iU  congener,  the 
torpedo. 

The  electrical  oi*gau8  above  described 
are  nil  modificntiuus  of  muscle.  It  is 
not  implied  iu  Lhia  stHtcinent  ttiuL  Ihey 
are  muscular  at  any  period  iu  the  life 
of  au  individual,  hut  rather  that  thoy 
arc  developed  from  au  embryonic  tinsuo 
which  somewhat  resembleB  muscle, 
and  which  is  developed  iuto  muacle  in 
allied  Ushes.  Thus  it  ia  well  known 
that  a  young  torpedo  passes  in  early 
life  through  tlireu  stages.  First  it  re- 
sembles the  youug  of  a  shark,  next  a 
common  ray  or  skate,  aud  lastly,  and  iu 
couscqueuoe  of  the  formation  of  the 
electiicul  organ,  it  becomes  a  true  tor- 
pedo. At  an  cjirly  stiigCi  Uie  lissuo  in 
the  position  of  the  electrical  organ 
is  like  that  of  embryonic  muscle^ 
and  may  even  show  a  faint  striatiou. 
Somewhat  later,  the  muscular  appear- 
ances fade  away,  and  the  dtsc-Uke 
arrangement  of  the  cdcctrical  organ 
becomes  apparent.  The  outer  gill 
muscles  in  oixlinary  rays  and  sharks 
arc  powerful  organs  for  the  movements 
of  the  lower  jaw,  but  iu  the  torpedo 
these  jaw  muscles  are  absent,  aud  iu 
their  place  we  tiud  the  electrical  orgau. 
In  like  manner,  the  muscular  nature  of 
the  organ  in  the  gymnotus  becomes 
apparent  when  it  is  examined  at  an 
early  sUxgc  in  devclopmenl.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  organ  in  the  skates. 
Here  iranuiiional  forms  have  been 
found  by  Cossiir  Ewarl,  in  which  the 
gradation  from  nmsclu  into  electrical 
oi-gan,  or  the  reveree,  can  he  traced. 
To  undei'sliiud  the  signiticance  of  this 
fact,  wc  must  bear  iu  mind  that  nms- 
cuhir  tissue  itself,  in  the  striated  vaiioty 
that  ojnslitutes  the  voluntaiy  muscles 
of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  is  built  up  of 
light  and  dark  discs  alternating,  and  all 
enclosed  inaahealh.  It  is  nut  uooes- 
sary  here  to  give  iu  detail  au  account 
of  recent  researches  on  the  minut« 
structure  of  muscle.  Suftice  it  to  say 
that  careful  research  bliows  it  to  be 
veo'  complicated.    Many  musclo-dbrcs 


—  not  all— are  enppUed  with  a  m 
filament  which  pierces  the  sheath  and 
leiminatcs  in  a  peculiar  gi-auular  struc- 
ture of  irregular  form,  known  as  au 
end-plate.  Physiologists  have  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  end-plate 
is  a  structure  forming  the  connecting 
link  between  the  terminations  of  the 
uervc  aud  the  contractile  mu»cle  sub- 
stance, and  the  changes  excited  in  it 
by  the  uerve  impulse  iu  some  way 
stimulate  the  muscle  substance,  causiug^ 
it  to  contract.  That  the  end-plate  is 
something  different  both  from  the 
nerve  and  from  the  muscle  substance  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  may  be  paiv 
alyzed  by  certain  poiaous,  notably  by 
urari,  without  either  the  nerve  or  the 
contraotile  protoplasm  of  the  muscle^ 
being  affected.  A  consideration  of 
these  facts  at  once  suggests  the  ques-- 
lion  whether  or  not  the  electric  diacs- 
are  enlarged  end-plates.  If  an  electria 
organ  has  been  slowly  developed 
through  the  ages  from  striated  muscle, 
we  can  readily  suppose  that  the  coa- 
traclile  substance  became  less  aud  leaa- 
in  quantity  while  the  substance  of  the 
end-plate  increased.  As  this  procesi- 
weut  on,  the  structure  would  become 
less  and  loss  couiractile  aud  more  aud 
more  electrical  in  character,  until  con- 
iTJietility  disappeared  and  only  electrical 
phenomena  remained.  If  electric  discs 
are  only  modiflud  end-plftles  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  they  are  not  paralyzed  by 
uraii,  a  fact,  however,  uot  entirely  con- 
tradictory. Close  observation  on  the 
effects  of  i>oisonous  subsUiuces  on  liv- 
ing structures  shows  that  a  very  slight 
UKKliticaLiou  of  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  structui-e  may  modify  the  action  or 
even  ncutnilizc  it,  so  that  the  structure 
cannot  be  iutiuenced  by  a  i)oi»on  which 
at  one  time  seriously  affected  il.  Tlu» 
fact  is  illustrated  by  the  vaiious  pHth- 
ologicid  phenomena  coming  to  light 
in  these  days,  in  which  by  the  inocu- 
lation of  certain  poisons  iu  a  diluted 
and  moilitied  condition,  the  tissues  can 
be  protected  from  the  deadly  actiott 
of  the  poison  in  a  more  virulent  form. 
It  may.  therefore,  be  conceived  that^ 
durin-  ition    of    on 
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naoclidcations  occurred  in  it  which  made 
it  iuBUsceptlble  to  the  acltoa  of  uraii. 

Xt  is  .1  coniraoQ  observalion  Lhat  na- 
ture often  modifies  difTcrciit  parts  for 
the  same  purpose,  or  similar  parts  for 
-iUtfcrent  purposes.  Thus  the  tendrils 
by  which  a  plauL  cUnga  to  oLhcf  struc- 
tures may  be  developed  from  leaves, 
stipules,  or  even  brandies  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  similar  parts  in  mnny 
ot  the  Crustacea  may  become  either 
gills  for  breathing  or  feet  for  walking. 
It  is  not  surpritiiug,  tlierefore,  thai 
«leclric  or>^ans  occur  that  arc  not  mus- 
•cnlar  in  their  origin.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  thunderer  lish  of  the  Nile.  In 
this  animal  the  electric  organ  forms  a 
layer  bvneath  the  skin,  enveloping  the 
body  with  the  exception  of  the  head 
■and  Has.  Its  structure,  as  worked  out 
<;hietly  by  the  hiboriuus  reseurclius  of 
Professor  Fritach,  is  that  of  a  honey- 
comb-like tissue,  in  which,  however, 
the  spaces  are  not  hcxa<;onal,  but 
lozenge-shnpcd.  Each  lozenge  has,  of 
course,  four  sides,  and  on  two  of  these, 
adjacent  to  each  other,  we  llud  an  elec- 
tric tissue  cousistiiiij  of  granular  proto- 
plasm, ami  not  unlike  that  of  the  electric 
discs  in  the  other  lishes.  Fritsch  re- 
gards this  electric  tissue  as  a  layer  of 
modilied  epithelial  cells.  The  electric 
organ,  therefore,  is  an  altered  condition 
of  the  skin  glands.  In  the  epidermis 
of  the  thuncferer  there  are  peculiar 
club-shaped  coUb,  which  are  forms 
transitional  into  true  electric  cells,  and, 
towards  the  tjiil,  lozenjje-shaped  spjvces 
occur  in  which  there  is  no  electric  tis- 
sue. The  number  of  these  electric 
cells  is  enormous.  After  counliui^  the 
number  in  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
organ  (a  cubw,  uacU  aide  of  which  meas- 
ures twollfths  of  an  inch),  Fritsch 
computes  the  total  number  in  the  or- 
gan of  a  full-aizcd  ti^h,  and  briugs  up 
the  total  to  two  millions.  Each  electric 
cell  is  supplied  with  an  individual 
nerve  filament  which  enters  the  lozenge 
at  OQQ  angle  and  loses  itself  in  the 
electric  tis<iuc.  Thc»e  dlnments  are 
formed  by  the  division  of  lander  ones, 
Lnd,  strange  to  tell,  wlien  the  tilanicnts 
>{  one  side  of  the  body  are  traced 
I  wants  to  the  spiual  curd^  tbsy  are  all 


found  to  spring  from  one  single  nervo 
Utamont  which  origiuates  in  a  single 
gigantic  ULTve  cell.  This  nerve  cell 
has  numerous  protoplasmic  processes 
which  coalesce  here  and  there  to  forru 
a  perforated  plate,  in  the  meshes  of 
which  capillaries  may  be  seen.  These 
giant  electric  cells,  of  which  there  are 
two  lying  side  by  side,  one  in  each 
lateral  half  of  the  cord,  and  connected 
by  a  filament  passing  across  the  cord, 
are  about  *00^  of  an  inch  in  diinneler. 
We  have  thus  the  whole  electric  organ 
supplied  by  two  nerve  cells,  a  fact 
unique  in  science.  Further,  the  electric 
cells  of  one  half  of  the  body  ai*o  each 
supplied  by  a  nerve  filament,  that  is 
to  say,  there  arc,  in  the  periphery,  one 
million  individual  filaments.  These, 
however,  all  spring  fmm  one  nerve 
filament,  starting  from  the  electric  cell. 
Fritach,  with  pndse worthy  zeal,  meas- 
ured the  diameter  of  the  parent  nerve 
filament,  and  compared  it  with  tiio 
sum  of  the  diameters  of  the  million  of 
filaments  in  the  periphery.  He  found 
that  the  ratio  was  ns  one  is  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand,  show- 
ing the  remarkable  fact  of  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  amount  of  matter  form- 
ing the  axis  cylinder  (the  ceutrnl  part 
of  a  nerve  fibre),  as  wo  pass  from  the 
spinal  nerve  cell  to  the  ultimate  nerve 
fibril.  The  single  electrical  cell,  little 
more  than  01  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
e:in  thus  discharge  the  whole  battery 
on  one  side  of  the  bofly. 

We  arc  now  in  a  position  to  consider 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  plicnom- 
eua  of  these  iishes.  The  electricity 
evolved  from  their  batteries  is,  it  need 
hardly  be  snid,  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  electricity  produced  by  any  of  the 
appliances  now  in  common  use.  It 
pro<luce8,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
the  same  physical  and  chemical  phe- 
nomena. When  a  living  electric  fish 
is  touched,  it  may  or  may  not  emit  a 
shock,  and  it  soon  becomes  evident 
that  it  is  under  lite  control  of  the  will 
of  the  animal.  Just  as  the  fish  can 
voluntarily  Hap  its  fin,  so  it  can  give  an 
elcclrical  discharge.  It  can  also  vary 
the  strength  of  the  shock,  but  it  has  not 
been  clearly  aaccitQined  whether  it  cau 
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discharge  a  portion  of  its  battery,  a 
siugle  gun,  or  whether  it  must  lire  a 
brouibiUo  at  uuce.  The  BtruugtU  uf 
the  shock  variea  iu  the  difFereiit  li&hcs. 
The  filrougest  is  thut  of  a  £ull-size<l 
gymuotUB,  whicii  may  la  certain  cir- 
cuuisLatices  cause  a  man  to  elaucl  out 
rigid  like  a  teluuized  frog  ;  uexL  comuH 
the  tiiunderer,  which  gives,  for  its 
size,  very  powerful  shocka  from  its 
**  electric  great-coat"  (as  Professor 
Fritsch  amusingly  terms  it)  ;  the  sliock 
of  the  torpedo  is  comparatively  weak, 
alliiough  favored  by  the  good-couduct- 
iog  aea-water  iu  which  it  itwims  ;  and 
the  weakest  is  thnt  of  the  skates,  whicli 
cannot  be  felt  but  is  readily  detected 
by  a  galvauo-iueter,  or  by  the  '*  click  " 
of  a  leleidione.  If  the  brain  l>e  de- 
stroyed, so  as  to  remove  the  power  of 
voluntary  movement,  and  the  electric 
centres  be  irritated,  discliarges  are 
given  off  by  the  butteries.  The  same 
result,  althougli  less  intense,  follows 
irritation  of  the  electric  nerves.  It  is 
remarkable  that  a  voluntary  discharge 
is  more  powerful  than  one  artirtciully 
excited,  showing  that  the  organ  re- 
sponds best  to  the  excitoi-j'  processes  iu 
tlie  nerve  centres.  Discliarijes  are  also 
given  by  stimulating  (he  skin  or  any 
sensory  nerves  of  the  Ush.  These  are 
of  a  retlex  character,  like  the  move 
mcnts  following  tickling  Uie  foot  of  a 
sleeping  pei'sou. 

The  analogy  of  an  electric  discharge 
to  a  muscular  conlracliou  has  beuu 
Strikingly  worked  out  in  the  physiolog- 
ical laboratory.  It  is  well  known  tliat 
a  muscle  may  either  give  a  single  short 
contraction,  a  twitch,  as  it  is  termed, 
or  it  may  remain  for  a  time  in  a  con- 
tracted state,  as  in  tetanus,  known  by 
the  more  familiar  name  of  cramp.  A 
siuglc  stimulatiuu  of  the  nerve  supply- 
ing the  muscle  is  followed  by  a  single 
twitch  ;  but  if  the  stimuli  follow  each 
other  iu  rapid  succession,  say  twenty  or 
thirty  iu  the  second,  then  the  muscle 
hardens  itself  up  into  the  stale  of 
tetanus.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
summation  of  the  effects  of  individ- 
ual stimuli.  Further,  Uiere  can  be  no 
doubt  lliat  the  voluntary  muscular  con- 
tractions excited  in  locomotion,  or  in 


tlie  movements  of  my  fingers  in  writing 
these  words,  are  not  simple  twitclius 
but  are  rciUly  tetanic  ;  and  it  follows 
that  the  nervous  inducucc  tliat  excites 
coutiiicliou  must  emauate  from  the 
nerve  cenLrcs,  not  as  a  continuous 
stream,  but  as  a  number  of  inipulseii 
emitted  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  iu 
the  second.  The  discliarge  of  an  elec- 
tric organ,  similarly,  is  not  like  a  cou- 
tiuuous  How  of  electricity,  but  it  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  discharges,, 
rapidly  following  each  other.  Whea 
the  organ  in  a  torpedo  is  active,  tlie 
discharges  may  be  as  numerous  as  Iwu 
hundred  in  the  second  ;  as  the  nervu 
centres  become  weaker  from  exhaus- 
tion, the  number  falls,  until  Itiere  iiu\y 
he  only  one  or  two  sliocks  in  tlie  sec- 
ond. Several  other  points  of  similarity 
to  the  behavior  of  a  nmscle  aru  of  grviit 
interest.  To  appreciate  these  tut  us 
endeavor  to  imagine  the  order  of  tbe 
phenomena  when  a  torpedo  voluntarily 
gives  a  shock.  In  the  (ii*st  place,  im- 
puUes  pass  from  the  brain  (the  voli- 
tional centre)  to  the  electric  lobe  (the 
electric  centre),  Chaugus  are  there 
produced  in  the  electric  cells,  atKl  ira- 
puUes  are  sent  out  from  these  at  the 
r»Le  of,  say,  one  hundrcil  and  Qfiy 
per  second  along  the  electric  nerves. 
These  impulses  pass  along  the  nerves 
at  the  compai-atively  slow  rate  of  fif- 
teen to  twenty  feet  per  second,  ami 
when  they  reach  the  electric  ot^n  Ihcy 
then  set  up  chemico-physical  changes^ 
which  occupy  a  latent  period  of  from 
one  *0I  to  one  'OS  of  a  second.  Then 
the  electric  organ  gives  a  nipid  series 
of  shocks  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  nervous  impulses  ;  as  the  uenre  ctni- 
tres  become  fatigued,  the  shocks  be- 
come fewer  and  fewer  iu  number  until 
they  disappear ;  or  the  lish  may  volun- 
tarily stop  the  discharges  just  as  it  may 
cease  to  make  any  volimtary  move- 
ment. The  electric  organ  is  subjoct  to 
faligue,  and  exbaustiun  may  involve 
either  the  nerve  centres,  or  the  eUic- 
tric  organ,  or  both.  If  the  electric 
organ  tiros,  the  latent  period  becomes 
lunger  and  longer,  a  fact  precisely  sim- 
ilar to  the  phenomenon  in  a  muscle. 
Finally,  the  organ  develops  acid  just  as 
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a  muscle  does,  and  in  all  probability  it 
uses  up  oxygeu  aud  produces  carbouic 
acid  aud  other  waste  products.  Allow 
it  to  rust  aud  it  quickly  recovers,  aud  is 
ready  for  another  series  of  dischaigeB, 
The  chemical  pheuoaieuu  occurriu^  tu 
electric  or_^iiis  have  uot  yet  been  stud- 
ied with  sufficient  miuutcuess  to  enable 
■  ua  to  make  more  deduite  statcmcats. 
A  small  amount  of  heat  is  generated 
iu  the  active  state  of  the  organ,  a  fact 
I  have  been  able  to  deniunatratc  on  the 
skate. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  clcc- 

■  Iricily  is  developed  in  connection  with 
chemical  processes  occurring  in  the 
electric  plate  in  which  the  electi-ic 
uervo  filament  ends.  Pacini  showed 
long  ago  that  the  nerves  are  always  dis- 
tributed to  the  side  of  the  electric  plate 
which  becomes  ne^alivo  iu  tlm  dis- 
charge. Thus,  in  the  torpedo,  the 
ventral  surface  of  each  plate  becomes 
negative  to  the  dorsal  surface,  aud  as 
lhei*e  are  many  plates  in  each  prismatic 
column,  the  effecl  is  summed  up  so  Lhiil 
the  dorsal  end  of  a  colunm  becomes 
positive  to  the  veutral  eud.  In  the 
torpedo,  therefore,  as  the  nerves  arc  in 
the  lower  plate  the  currents  pass  from 
the  belly  to  the  back  ;  in  Uie  gymuotus 
tlie  posterior  surface  of  the  plate  is 
negative,  and  therefore  the  discharge 
is  from  the  tail  to  the  head  ;  and  in 
the  thunderer  fish  the  negative  side  of 
the  organ  is  anterior,  and  thus  the  cur- 
rent passes  from  the  head  to  the  tail 
Now   it  need  hardly   be    pointed    out 

» again  that  the  electricity  is  not  gener- 
ated iu  the  central  nervous  organs,  nor 
iu  the  electric  nerves  ;  it  is  produced  in 
the  electric  discs  m  response  to  nervous 
impulses.  The  battery  Is  not  charged 
by  the  nerves  as  storage  cells  are 
charged  by  a  dynamo  ;  but  the  nervous 
impulses,  iu  all  probability,  set  up 
changes  iu  the  electrical  matter  which 
—  produce  in  it  differences  of  potential, 
^nnd  these  differences  accumulate  atkI 
are  added  together  until  a  full  dis- 
charge is  let  off.  Professor  Golcli  has 
maile  the  remarkablo  discovery  that  the 
ora;»iu  may  be  excited  in  a  secondary 
way  by  its  own  discharge.  Strong, 
healthy   torpedoes,    iu    the    summer, 


when  excited  by  one  irritation,  gave 
uot  only  a  first  discharge,  but  also,  in 
quick  succession,  a  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  so  on,  at  intervals  of  about 
oue-hundredih  of  a  second,  each  suc- 
cessive shock  becomiug  weaker  than 
the  cue  before  it.  As  all  these  re- 
sponses produce  currents  diix'Cted 
through  the  columns  of  the  organ,  each 
column,  during  its  activity,  "  must  re- 
inforce by  its  echoes  the  force  of  the 
primary  explosion,  both  in  its  own  sub- 
stance aud  also  iu  that  oC  ilA  ueigh- 
bora." 

Currents  of  electricity  can  be  de- 
tected in  an  electric  organ  during  rest. 
These  pass  iu  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent when  the  orgau  is  active.  Thus, 
iu  the  torpedo,  ou  applying  the  cush- 
ions of  the  galvanometer  to  the  doi-sal 
and  ventral  surfaces,  after  the  electric 
iobc  has  been  destroyed,  so  as  to  re- 
muve  Voluntary  action,  a  current  cau 
be  readily  detected  by  the  gidvanome- 
ter.  Kven  if  bits  of  the  organ  are 
connected  with  the  galvanometer,  cur- 
rents arc  found,  but  these  currents  are 
rematkably  small,  less  than  those  ob- 
tiiiued  from  the  tissues  of  frogs.  Thus 
the  electro-motive  force  between  the 
longitudinal  and  trausverse  section  of 
the  gastrocnemius  nmscle  of  a  frog  is 
about  '03  of  a  Dauieirs  clement,  aud 
betweeu  the  longitudinal  and  tmns- 
verse  section  of  a  sciatic  nerve  about 
.02  of  a  Dauiell,*  As  regards  the  elec- 
tric organs,  Sachs  obtained  from  bits  of 
the  orgau  of  a  gymuotus  40  mm.  loug 
(If  inch),  an  electro-molivo  force  of 
from  -015  to  -03  of  a  Dauiell,  while 
with  strips  of  the  orgau  of  lor|)cdo, 
each  about  20  mm.  (|  inch)  iu  length, 
Du  Dois-Reymond  obuiiued  only  '0085 
of  a  Dauiell.  Double  this  would  be 
-017,  thus  still  a  little  less  than  a  similar 
bit  of  the  organ  of  a  gymuotus.  Du 
Bois-Reymond  gives  iho  electro-motive 
force  of  a  single  plate  of  a  gymnolus  at 
'00006  of  a  Dauiell,  while  that  of  a  tor- 
pedo, at  only  ■0000117  of  a  Daniell,  or 
about  one-third  of  that  of  a  gymnotus. 
Remembering  that  the  torpedo  is  a  sea- 
water  fish,  while  the  gymnotus  inhabits 

1  The  eleotromoclre  force  of  a  DftttleU'i  ttlemenk 
U  oae  Tolt. 
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fresU  waler,  it  is  remarkable  ihat  the 
rnlio  of  Ihe  electro-motive  forces  in  the 
two  fiahca  is  almost  the  same  as  tliat  of 
the  resistance  of  fresli  water  to  salt 
water ;  iu  other  wonU,  the  electric 
organ  of  the  fresh-water  fish  has  a 
liisjlicr  electro-motive  force  thau  that 
of  the  eea-wnter  fish  because  it  baa  a 
higher  resistance  to  overcome  in  dis- 
charging its  shocks. 

It  is  (litficult  to  determine  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  discharge  of  the 
whole  bnttcry  in  any  of  the  electric 
Ashes.  Compnmtively  small  when  the 
organ  is  at  rest,  it  rises  rapidly  under 
the  stimulus  of  nerve  impulses.  Thus, 
if  wo  take  the  force  of  a  single  plate 
of  the  torpedo  as  -0000117  of  a  volt,  the 
total  force  of  the  organ  is  about  twelve 
volts  ;  but  at  the  inomcut  of  discharge 
it  will  be  much  increased.  Again,  in 
a  fuH-^ized  gymnolus  we  Iiave  about 
ciglity  thousand  plntes,  each  having  a 
force  at  rest  of  •0«X)06  of  a  volt,  or  in 
all  only  4'8  volta,  but,  at  the  moment 
of  discharge,  it  must  rise  to  something 
like  three  hundred  to  eight  liundrcd 
volts.  As  an  explanation  of  the  liighly 
irritating  effect  of  these  dischai^es,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  battciy  is 
constructed  of  small  elements,  and  llmt 
the  individual  shocks  are  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  shocks,  unlike  those  of  an 
induction  coil,  are  always  In  one  direc- 
tion. Tlie  effects  are,  indeed,  com- 
parable to  those  produced  by  very  rapid 
interruptions  of  the  current  of  bat- 
teries composed  of  many  small  plates. 
It  would  have  been  interesting,  with 
rofcronc'c  to  this  question,  to  have  stud- 
ied the  physiological  action  of  tJic  cel- 
obnited  cliloHde  of  silver  and  zinc 
battery  of  the  late  Mr.  Warren  de  la 
Kue,  in  the  Koyal  Institution  of  Great 
BHinin,  which  consisted  of  eleven 
thousand  paira  of  plates. 

From  the  elcctrician^s  point  of  view 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  Imtterica  of 
the  electric  tishea  are  constructed  with- 
out the  use  of  any  insulating  aiTango- 
ments.  Even  the  body  of  the  llsli  is 
tiot  protected  from  its  own  currents,  and 
these  pass  in  greatest  density  Ihmugh 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Du  Bols- 
Reymond  has  eudeavored  to  show,  by 


a  number  of  beautiful  experiments  aad 
ingenious  ai'gumenia,  Uiut  the  resisu 
auce  of  each  of  the  prisms  of  the  tor- 
pedo is  greater  ha  ihe  downward  ihan 
in  the  upward  direction,  and  as  the 
currents  iu  this  Ilsh  pass  into  the  sur- 
rounding medium  from  the  back  to  the 
belly,  the  efifect  of  iliis  arrangen»ent  is 
that  tlie  density  of  the  total  current 
into  space  Is  increased.  Each  column 
conilucts  its  own  upward  current,  but 
offers  resistance  to  the  downward  cur- 
rents of  all  the  rest,  and  consequently 
the  downward  cnrrenU  arc  forced  to 
pass  into  space  round  the  edges  of  the 
organ,  as  if  each  prism  were  surrounded 
by  an  insulating  substance.  This  wid 
be  understood  if  we  make  a  model  of 
the  organ  by  using  a  number  of  bobbins 
of  thread,  each  standing  on  end  in  a 
basin  of  salt  water.  Imagine  a  cur- 
rent flowing  through  each  bobbin  from 
the  table  upwards,  and  that,  this  cur- 
rent, on  issuing  from  the  upper  end, 
bent  round  and  went  back  to  iho  table 
along  any  adjacent  l>obbins,or  between 
them.  .Suppose  now,  that  this  current 
met  with  greater  resistance  in  its  pas- 
sage downwards  in  a  bobbin  than  in 
piissing  through  the  water  round  the 
edge  of  the  group  of  bobbins  to  the 
table.  It  is  clear  tliat,  in  these  circum- 
BlanccB,  the  cuiTcnt  would  pass  out 
through  the  water,  and  might  be  more 
effectively  employed  than  if  the  whole 
or  part  of  it  simply  returned  to  the 
table  by  the  nearest  bobbins.  This  re- 
sistance to  the  downward  passage  of  a 
cniTcnt  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
if  each  bobbin  were  surrounded  by 
an  insulator  which  would  prevent  th< 
downward  passage  of  llie  cnrront*." 
8uch  a  rough  illu.siration  may  help  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  important 
part  played,  ncconling  to  Du  Bols-Rey- 
mond,  bj^  the  '*  irreciprocal '*  conduc- 
tion of  the  prisms.  It  is  only  right  to 
mention  that  this  explanation  has  beei 
adversely  criticised  by  Professor  Gotehi 
but  it  is  so  beautifully  simple  that  01 
almost  hopes  it  may  pass  scathch 
through  the  criticism. 

I  shall  allude  to  only  one  other  point 
of  great  interest,  namely,  the  immunity 
of  the  lishes  to  tlicir  own  shocks.     As 
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already  polntod  out,  the  greatest  density 
of  current  in  the  torpedo  is  through 
the  brain  uud  coi*d  of  the  nuima). 
Now,  we  knuw  that  nerves  are  irritated 
by  electrical  shocks  ;  how,  then,  is  it 
that  when  the  tish  gives  a  sliuck  it  is 
not  apparently  aflfccled,  either  as  re- 
gards aensation  or  niuseuhir  iiioveraent  ? 
One  would  have  imngincd  that  at  the 
moment  of  a  discharge,  the  body  of 
the  fish  would  have  hccomc  convulsed. 
The  only  explanation  seems  to  be  Uint 
Uic  lower  limit  at  which  excitation  of 
a  nerve  occurs,  when  affected  by  elec- 
tric shocks,  is  higher  in  electrical  Oshes 
than  in  other  animals.  Suppose  we 
sent  a  shuck  from  au  induction  coil  to 
a  nerve,  the  shock  might  he  too  weak 
to  produce  any  physiological  efft^cl,  and 
we  would  only  obtain  indications  of 
sensation  or  of  motion  after  increasing 
the  intensity  of  the  shock  to  a  certain 
level.  This  level  may  be  termed  the 
lower  limit  of  excit4ibility.  Then  im- 
agine that,  hy  long  habit,  the  nerves 
become  so  altered  as  to  require  stronger 
shocks  to  aflfoct  them.  Tl»e  result 
would  be  a  raising  of  the  lower  llniit. 
Tins  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the 
I'lectrical  lishcs.  Du  Bois-Kcymond 
fi»uud  that  induction  shocks  from  a 
coil,  having  two  Grove's  elements  in 
the  primary  circuit,  killed  or  rendered 
unconscious  such  fishes  as  tench,  chub, 
inkc,  and  silnrua,  and  the  same  cun'cnt 
tetanized  frogs,  while  a  nialapterurua 
was  apparently  unaffected.  When  the 
induction  shocks  were  ma<le  much 
stronger,  the  dsh  noticed  them,  *' but 
if  it  came  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
electrodes,  where  the  current  density 
was  greatest,  it  withdrew  hastily,  gave 
n  shock  or  two,  and  sought,  with  cor- 
rect instinct,  that  position  in  which  iU 
rtxis  of  length  cut  perpendicularly  the 
least  dense  current  curves,  as  if  it  hieio 
the  laws  of  the  distribution  of  currents 
In  non-prismatic  conductors."  A  con- 
slant  current  from  thirty  Grove's  cells 
did  not  appear  to  seriously  inconven- 
ience the  fish,  but  here  also  '*  it  sought 
the  posilitm  which  theoretically  was 
the  most  protected."  One  would  sup- 
pose from  these  observations  that  the 
fish    had    learned    to     recognize    the 


shocks  of  its  brethren  by  the  experi- 
ence of  combats  in  which  the  weapons 
were  not  teeth,  as  in  other  tishes,  but 
electric  batteries.  Still,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  fish,  wliile  giving  broad- 
sides of  electricity  sufficient  to  irritate 
or  possibly  stun  its  opponent,  does  not 
suffer  from  the  irritating  effects  of  its 
own  discharges,  although  these  pass 
through  sensitive  parts  of  its  l>o<ly. 
Strange,  too,  that  the  little  thuuderer 
should  know  bow  to  ]tlacc  its  body  so 
as  to  get  tlte  least  injury  from  Ihe  dis- 
charges of  an  eiiitmy.  This  is  in  Keep- 
ing with  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
electric  eel  also  acts  like  an  experienced 
electrician  in  curving  its  body  towards 
its  victim  and  discharging  the  shock  to 
the  greale&t  advautagu  by  touchiug  it 
with  the  nose  and  tail. 

In  few  departments  of  physiological 
science  can  we  find  a  more  striking 
example  of  organic  adaptiveness  than 
in  the  construction  of  the  electric 
lishcs.  In  these  aiiiniala  we  have  spe- 
cialized organs  for  llie  production  of 
electricity  on  au  economical  basis  far 
sui*{)assing  anything  yet  conliivod  by 
man.  These  organs  are  either  niudilied 
muscles  or  modiiied  glands,  sirnclurea 
which,  in  all  animals,  manifest  elec- 
trical properties.  An}'  imitiitlon  of 
these  organs  will  be,  as  Du  Bois-Key- 
nioiid  remarks,  the  outcome  of  the 
*'  profoundest  reflection  of  a  clever 
brain."  The  problem,  however,  of  the 
evolution  of  electric  organs  is  the  same 
as  that  confronting  us  when  we  trace 
the  growth  in  the  animal  world  of  any 
organ  of  sense,  or,  for  that  matter,  of 
any  organ  in  the  body.  Slowly,  and 
by  imperceptible  gradations,  each  of 
which  was  in  the  interests  of  the  race, 
organs  have  been  adapted  for  the  evo- 
lution of  electricity,  and  constructed  in 
consonance  with  the  known  laws  of 
electrical  action.  Probably  also  their 
mechatdsm  involves  laws  of  electrical 
action  at  present  unknown  to  the  phys- 
icist, and  they  may  serve  as  guides  to 
the  invention  of  hotter  appliances  for 
the  production  of  electricity  than  any 
now  in  use.  Thus  the  study  of  the 
emission  of  light  by  the  brilliant  fire- 
fly, or  by  the  more  humble  glow-worm, 
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ftnd  the  maDifcstntioD  of  clcctricily  by 
the  electric  eel,  id  not  only  fascitiatiug 
in  itself  as  nn  uiLcllectual  exercise,  but 
it  may  be  of  economic  importunce  to 
mankind. 

John  G.  McKendrick. 


From  Th«  Q«ntleman*8  Magajdne. 
LIFE  IK  MODERN  KQYPT. 

The  visitor  to  Egypt  cauuot  escape 
the  impreBsion  that  it  18  a  place  of  con- 
trosltf,  anomalies,  and  inconsistencies. 
The  contrasts  are  cliiefly  miiterial,  and 
are  more  conspicuous  to  the  outwanl 
eye.  The  anomalies  and  inconsistcn- 
cica  are  for  the  must  part  social  and 
political,  and  are  more  upp;irent  lo  tlie 
inward  uye  of  reason  and  reflection,  IL 
is  in  the  great  cities  that  the  most  strik- 
ing contrasts  exist,  and  of  these  the 
moat  obvious  are  displayed  upon  the 
visages  and  the  vestments  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  arc  few  places  in  the  worhl 
80  cosmopoUlan  as  Cairo  and  Alexan- 
dria. We  may  say  of  them  as  Uerrlck 
said  of  London  :  — 

O  place  1  O  people  !  manners,  fratnt^d   to 

please ; 
All  nations,  custoina,  kindreds,  languages. 

And  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek  ; 
for  in  the  fii-st  place  Eg}'pt  is  the  gate 
between  East  and  "West,  the  highway 
through  which  there  flow  in  endless 
succession  two  streams  of  tnivellers, 
one  going  to  meet  the  rising  and  the 
other  the  setting  sun.  It  is  tlicre  that 
the  Englishman  on  his  way  to  India 
obtains  his  Qvat  glimpse  of  Oriental 
life  ;  it  is  there,  too,  that  some  wealthy 
Indian  prince  or  merchant,  intent  on  a 
European  tour,  begins  to  feel  that  he 
is  at  last  leaving  the  East  behind  tdm, 
and  that  he  is  on  the  threshold  of  an- 
other laud.  Then  ogittn  the  personal 
inaptitude  of  the  native  Egyptian  foe 
trade  has  attracted  a  crowd  of  cngcr 
competitors  from  Europe  to  occupy  the 
place  he  cannot  himself  (ill.  Greeks, 
Italians,  French,  Englishmen,  and 
many  others  swarm  in  the  nmrket-place 
and  the  bourse.  The  more  slow-witted 
EgypLiuu  lias  no  chance  in  the  n\ce. 


Most  of  the  principal  shops  and  places 
of  business  are  occupied  by  foreigners, 
and  they  notify  their  calling  to  the 
world  not  uncommonly  in  three  or  four 
languages.  There  is  a  positive  Babel 
of  tongues.  And  as  the  tongue  aud 
face  vary  so  does  the  dress  ;  and  there 
passes  before  the  eye  a  kaleidoscopic 
panorama  of  human  life.  And  in  Cairo 
particularly  there  is  another  striking 
element  of  contrast.  While  Alexandria 
has  become  so  much  Europeanized  that 
it  has  entirely  the  aspect  of  a  Westero 
city,  Cairo,  on  the  other  hand,  consists 
really  of  two  cities,  which  insensibly 
blend  into  one  another.  There  is  the 
Europeiin  quarter  with  its  line  shops, 
its  mai^nilieent  hotels,  iU  churclies  and 
its  broad  and  pleasantly  shaded  boule- 
vards. And  there  is  the  equally  extea- 
Hive  native  quarter  with  its  narrow  and 
tortuous  ways,  its  bazaars  and  its 
mosques.  Within  a  short  walk  of 
Sheplieard's  Hotel,  with  its  electric 
light  and  all  ilie  modern  conveniences 
of  civilization,  there  teems  a  population 
which  in  spite  of  the  slow  and  conttnu* 
oua  iniiltnttion  of  Western  ideas  is  still, 
in  the  main,  the  same  in  mauners, 
customs,  and  thoughts  as  when  Luue 
described  them  more  than  half  a  ceti- 
tury  ago.  The  characters  in  the 
"Thousand  and  One  Nights'*  may  be 
almost  inuigined  to  step  out  of  their 
setting  of  words,  and  to  take  form  and 
glow  with  the  generous  warmth  of  life 
before  one's  very  eyes.  The  natives 
Rtill  drink  the  same  coffee  and  out  of 
the  same  cups  ;  they  smoke  the  same 
pipes ;  they  wear  generally  the  some 
dress  ;  they  play  the  same  primitive 
instruments  that  whisper  the  same 
strange  and  plaintive  tones  ;  the  fu- 
neral processions  wend  their  way  along 
the  streets  as  of  old  ;  the  popular  festi- 
vals or  moolids  are  still  observed  with 
the  BBme  untiring  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment ;  the  public  reciters  still  prac- 
tise their  profession  before  admiring 
crowds  \  the  water-carriers  still  carry 
tlielr  buixlens  so  welcome  to  thirsty 
lips  ;  except  in  the  houses  of  the  rich 
and  thoroughly  Europeanized,  food  i» 
still  eaten  with  the  fingers,  and  iu  the 
same    uan  iter,    aud     the    bauds    ate 
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Washed  witli  the  aatne  basins  and 
ewera  ;  tho  luoBque  of  KI-Azhar  sLill 
attracU  its  crowd  of  students.  Evon 
the  old  woodca  locks  aud  keys  are  still 
in  use,  and  the  water  jars  arc  Btill  kept 
cool  iu  the  lattice-work  of  the  over- 
hanging mushrabiych  window-fmnjes. 
Instances  of  this  sort  might  be  mulli- 
pUcd  a  hundred-fold.  It  is  indeed  a 
wonderful  change  and  conli-a»t  that  is 
presented  to  tho  eye  when  you  leave 
tlie  European  and  enter  the  native 
quarter.  Aud  the  mind  and  feelings 
turn  in  unison  aud  become  attuned  to 
tho  clianged  scene.  Tlie  sense  of  tak- 
ing paii.  in  a  now  and  dittereut  life 
ftteala  over  you,  and  you  tempomrily 
Ihrow  off  your  affinity  with  tho  West 
ud  the  niueteenth  century'.  The 
clock  of  time  is  for  the  moment  put 
back  for  you. 

AnotlRT  contrast  in  Egypt  is  prc- 
BCQted  by  the  population  of  town  and 
country.  Wheretis  the  fellalieen  or 
peasantry  physically  resemble  the  typu 
of  tlic  ancient  Egyptians  as  depicted 
on  the  mouumenis,  the  population  of 
tlio  towns  h:i.s  become  too  mixed  to 
retain  its  old  characteristics.  Aud  this 
brings  us  to  another  contrast  wbkh  is 
strongly  marked  in  Egypt.  Thii*  is  the 
coiUrast  betwceu  past  aud  preseut,  old 
and  new.  The  verj'  ancient  and  the 
very  moderu  positively  josUe  one  an- 
other. This  is  apparent  even  at  Shep- 
heai*d's  Hotel  ;  upon  tho  balcony  of 
this  niagnificeiit  nuw  building  are  two 
sphinxes,  i*eputcd  to  have  been  discov- 
ered by  M.  Maspero  at  the  Apis  Mauso- 
leum at  Sakkarah.  And  right  under 
the  Pyramids,  and  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  ttie  Sphinx,  is  the  tine 
Mcna  House  Hotel,  with  alf  modern 
conveniences  and  even  a  tennis  lawa. 
The  same  sort  of  thing  may  be  nottceil 
iu  other  places,  no  doubt ;  as  in  Kome, 
whore  a  bit  of  the  most  ancient  walls 
of  Rome  mingles  with  the  railway 
lines  close  to  the  station.  But  Koman 
antiquities  are  modern  compared  with 
those  of  Egypt,  and  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  former  is  therefore  the 
less  striking  and  impressive.  Another 
conti^ast  of  the  eamc  kind  is  presented 
by  tlio  habits  and   the  custoius  of  the 


fellalieen.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
that  they  retain  in  a  singular  degree 
the  same  customs  as  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians as  we  know  them  from  the 
pielur(^s  and  hieroglyphs  of  the  monu- 
ments. There  is  probably  no  other 
equally  remarkable  instance  of  persist- 
ence of  custom,  unless  perhaps  in 
China.  The  Egyptian  fellaheen,  tu 
many  of  their  ways  and  customs,  re- 
produce almost  exactly  their  ancient 
pr4>totype3.  They  use  the  same  ploughs 
and  the  same  shadoofs  for  raiding 
water.  They  eat  in  tho  same  way 
much  the  same  soi-t  of  food.  The 
dahabiyehs,  or  boats,  that  ply  up  and 
down  the  Nile  are  the  same  as  of  old, 
aud  descend  laden  with  cargoes  of  the 
."lamc  earthenware  water-jars.  The  fel- 
laheen of  the  country,  therefore,  con- 
tr-ftst  remarkably  with  their  brethren 
of  the  towns.  The  latter  have  not 
been  so  conservative,  and  have  grad- 
ually imbibed  and  adopted  notions  and 
customs  of  later  times.  The  fonner 
stilt  ridnin  in  primitive  simplicity  tho 
habits  of  far-off  days. 

But  these  contrasts  arc  material  and 
on  the  surface.  The  anomalies  and 
inconsistencies  of  Egypt  lie  hidden  iu 
the  social  and  political  structure.  They 
are  not  blazoned  about  in  the  streets 
nor  heralded  from  the  house-tops  ;  ou 
tho  contrary,  they  are  only  fully  known 
to  tho  patient  investigator.  But  they 
are  none  tho  Icvss  interesting  for  all 
that.  The  international  status  of  Egypt, 
for  instance,  is  probably  unique  for 
complexity.  The  difficulty  extends 
from  the  position  of  the  khedivo  down- 
wards, Egypt  is  nominally  a  province 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  until  tho 
year  1841  it  was  ruled  by  pashas  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  other  prov- 
inces. Tho  liistory  of  the  change  in 
its  position  is  peculiar  and  instructive. 
In  that  year,  Mohamed  AH,  the  then 
pasha  of  Egypt,  induced  the  sultan  to 
grant  him  a  iirman  iu  virluo  of  which 
the  government  of  the  country  was 
made  hereditary  in  his  family,  but  iu 
other  respects  he  ruled  tho  country  In 
exactly  tlie  same  way  as  before.  Ho 
was  a  strong  and  imperions  man,  and 
though  iu  some  ways  he  exceeded  his 
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privilegea,  he  retained  the  friendship 
of  tl»e  sultau  ;  for  though  lie  might  by 
force  have  rcpudinled  the  suzerainty  of 
Turkey,  he  was  loo  shrewd  not  to  see 
that  a  declaration  of  Kgypliau  inde- 
pendence would  almost  certainly  bring 
about  the  inler%'culiDn  of  Knglnnd  or 
florae  other  European  power.  Abbas 
Pasha  and  Said  Pasha,  llie  successors 
of  Mohamed  All,  obtained  froiti  tite 
sultan  some  further  privileijtta,  but 
their  relationship  to  Turkey  remained 
Bul>stan1ially  the  Rume.  But  wlLh  the 
accession  of  Isnmil  a  new  era  l>egan. 
He  had  all  tlie  ambition,  but  less  of 
the  tAlenta  and  sagacity,  of  ^fohamed 
Ali.  lie  longed  to  play  the  rOle  of  n 
great  man,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  sultan  asking  for 
privileges  which  would  in  effuct  make 
iiini  independent.  He  asked  among 
other  things  to  be  invested  with  the 
title  of  asiz,  which  is  the  title  given  in 
the  Koran  to  Joseph  by  Plianioh,  and 
whicli  confers  the  powers  described  in 
Genesis  c.  41,  v.  40.  These  exag- 
gerated demands  of  course  met  witti 
great  opposition,  but  l\\  June,  1S^7,  a 
new  ilrman  was  issued  which  made  a 
great  change  in  the  position  of  Egypt. 
The  title  of  khedive  was  conferred 
upon  lauKiil  with  hereditar3'  succession 
in  his  family  according  to  European 
custom.  The  word  khedive  is  of  Per- 
sian origin  and  means  minor  sovereign, 
aud  therefore  it  conferred  upon  Ismail 
a  position  as  nearly  independent  as 
could  possibly  be  given  him.  But  this 
was  not  all.  In  Ihe  same  firman  he 
obtained  two  important  privileges  : 
first,  that  of  making  special  regulations 
for  the  internal  condition  of  Uie  coun- 
try;  and  secondly,  that  of  concluding 
armngemenls  with  foreign  agents  by 
which  a  modification  conld  be  obtained 
of  the  rights  exercised  by  Ibcm  over 
the  administration  of  Egypt,  So  that 
in  these  ways  the  position  of  the  khe- 
dive became  very  different  from  those 
of  the  other  govemora  of  Turkish 
provinces. 

But  Ismail's  appetite  for  grandeur 
was  not  yet  satiated.  Tie  insisted  on 
playing  tJie  part  of  the  Grand  Seigneur 


a  man  with  an  indifference  to  mom 
matters,  aud  if  this  defmition  be  ac- 
cepted lamail  was  as  line  a  gentlemaD 
as  ever  existed.  Having  obtained  lUe 
great  privileges  already  referred  to  by 
a  lavish  prodigality  of  baksheesh,  he 
was  not  yet  content,  but  contrived  to 
get  removed  the  restrictions  tliat  lim- 
ited his  borrowing  powere.  Having 
acted  the  great  spendthrift,  he  natu- 
rally before  long  began  to  assume  the 
part  of  the  great  borrower.  But  in 
this  rAle  he  compassed  Ihe  ruin  of  him- 
self aud  his  country.  Many  attempts 
were  made  to  bolster  liini  up.  He 
even  sold  his  shares  in  the  Suez  Caunl 
to  the  English  government,  a  transac- 
tion which  has  turned  out  as  advan- 
tageous to  oui-selves  as  it  must  liave 
been  detrimental  to  the  Egyptians. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  in  1879  Uie 
sultan  once  more  showed  that  be  rc- 
tAincd  not  merely  the  sliadow  but  the 
substance  of  sovereignty  by  deposing 
Ismail  aud  appointing  his  son  Towfik 
in  his  stead.  The  linuan  by  which 
Tewdk  was  appointo*!  conflrmed  him 
in  the  privileges  of  his  father ;  but 
some  restrictions,  which  had  previously 
existed,  but  from  which  Ismail  had 
been  freed,  were  again  reiniposcd. 
The  deposition  of  Ismail  showed,  to 
the  world  that  the  sultan  of  Turkey 
still  reUvined  sovereign  privileges  over 
Egypt;  but  none  the  less  the  relation- 
ship of  the  two  countries  is  extremely 
complicated  and  anomalous,  and  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  some  difflculty  to 
define  wli.it  the  internalionid  status  of 
Egypt  exactly  is.  And  this  difliculty 
has  Iwen  lately  brought  prominently 
into  notice  by  the  death  of  Tewfik  and 
the  ftuc<y3Ssion  of  his  son  Abbas  II. 
Immediately  upon  the  death  of  hU 
father  the  new  khedive  assumed  tlie 
reins  of  government,  aud  a  period  of 
about  two  months  elapsed  before  the 
firman  arrived  to  confirm  him  in  the 
succession.  And  yet  during  all  that 
period  the  government  of  tlie  country 
went  on  exactly  as  before.  And  It 
might  have  been  safely  predicted  ih«t 
it  would  have  continued  to  go  on  id  tli< 
same  way  if  the  arrival  of  the  timtau 
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lends.  And  yut,  uuimportant  as  the 
document  niny  i)eem  from  Ihis  poiuL  of 
view,  the  sultan  valued  it  so  far  as  to 
endeavor  by  a  ((ubterfuge  to  iticorporale 
into  it  moditicalions  of  tlie  jmi^dictiou 
of  the  Egyptian  governinuut  over  tlic 
Siiini  Peninsula  ;  an  underhand  aLLempt 
wliicU  was  fmstrated  by  the  vigilance 
of  Lord  Cromer.  But  all  this  portrays 
lUe  glaring  anomaliea  of  the  khedive's 
position.  Though  the  sullau  ilopoacd 
his  grandfather,  the  present  khedtve 
liiniself  could  continue  to  reign  aa  if 
the  sultan  !md  nothing  to  do  witli  Iho 
government  of  Egypt.  And  the  posi- 
tion is  complicated  by  the  fiicl  that  tlie 
saltan  is  CHliph  of  the  Mahomedaii 
world,  and  his  relations  to  Egj'pt  are  as 
importAut  fnmi  ific  religious  point  of 
view  as  tUey  are  from  the  political. 
For  instance,  the  cadi,  or  the  chief  in- 
terpreter of  religious  law  in  Egypt,  is 
Appointed  by  the  uultjin.  And  the  im- 
portance of  the  relation  is  emphjwized 
by  the  fact  that  the  sultan,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  caliph,  is  specially  represented 
in  Egypt  by  tihazi  Mouktar  Pasha.  It 
is  apparently  a  anndl  matter,  Uui  never- 
theless the  appoiiilment  of  the  special 
representative  is  said  to  have  produced 
an  excellent  effect  in  cahiiing  the 
minds  of  the  Egyptian  people.  But 
the  anomaltcs  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment are  far  from  ending  here.  One 
of  these  is  the  institution  known  as  the 
Caisae  de  la  Detle  Puhliquc,  and,  as  its 
origin  is  closely  connected  with  the 
extravagances  of  Ismail,  something 
raay  bo  conveniently  said  of  it  here. 
His  princely  expenditure,  his  vast 
projects  for  public  works,  and  his  co- 
lossal borrowings  soon  began  to  bear 
fruit,  and  Egypt  was  fast  falling  into 
bankruptcy.  The  corvt^e  and  a  liberal 
application  of  the  courbash  could 
extract  not  a  sou  more  from  the  unfor- 
tunate fellaheen,  and  in  1870  the  Egy(>- 
tian  government  could  no  longer  meet 
its  engflgcmeuts.  The  powers  stepped 
in,  and  the  Caissc  dc  la  Dettc  Publiquc 
was  established,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  receiving  and  applying  for  the  inler- 
'estaud  redemption  of  the  debt  certain 
revenues  specially  assigned.  Now,  Lt 
is  the  relationship  of  this  Caisse  de  la' 


Delte  Publique  to  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment which  forms  one  of  the  most 
anomalous  points  in  the  Egyptian  ad- 
ministration. It  is  really  a  species  of 
foreign  interference  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  whicli,  however  neces- 
sary and  wise,  is  extremely  trouble- 
some and  embarmssing  to  the  Egyptian 
government.  For  instance.  Iho  gov- 
ernment is  restricted,  unless  with  an 
agreement  with  the  majorily  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Caisse,  fmm  ef- 
fecting any  changes  in  the  taxes 
devoted  to  the  debt  which  might  di- 
minish the  revenue  of  those  taxes. 
And,  again,  the  administrative  expen- 
diture of  the  government  is  fixed  at  a 
certain  iiguru,  and  any  surplus  which 
acci'ucs  after  payment  of  interest  oa 
the  debt,  and  after  provision  has  been 
made  fur  the  administrative  expendi- 
ture, is  to  be  divided  between  the 
Egyptian  treasury  and  the  counuission- 
ers  of  the  debt.  The  result  of  these 
restrictions  is  that  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment is  much  hampered  in  its  at- 
tempts to  alleviate  taxation  and  carry 
out  other  refonns,  for  it  continually 
comes  into  conflict  with  tlie  Caissc  de 
la  Dette. 

Another  romnrkable  anomaly  is  pre- 
sented by  the  administration  of  justice. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  four  sepa- 
rate jorisdiclions  in  E^pt :  — 

(1)  Tlie  mixed  tribunals,  which  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  over  all  civil  cases 
in  which  foreigners  are  concerned. 

The  cmie  of  law  adopted  is  the 
French  code  (with  some  modification), 
and  with  the  view  of  giving  conflilence 
to  all  parlies,  the  judges  are  selected 
from  both  the  natives  and  from 
the  different  Europt-an  uationaliLics. 
There  are  three  langu.iges  recognized 
by  the  courts,  namely,  French,  Italian, 
and  Anibic. 

(2)  The  various  consular  courts, 
which  administer  justice  in  criminal 
cases  where  the  accused  person  is  a 
foreigner.  He  can  only  be  tried  before 
his  own  consul. 

(3)  The  native  courts,  which  have 
jurisdiction  in  criminal  and  civil  cases 
where  only  natives  are  concerned. 

(4)  The   Mekhemeh,   which  decides 
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nil  questions  connected  with   the   per- 
Boiiul  BLatus  of  nalivos  according  to  the 

law  o£  Islam. 

It  may  wull  be  questiouetl  whcllier 
nuywherc  clso  biicU  ft  nutiibor  of  co- 
oLtltualc  jurisdictions  can  be  found. 

And  lastly,  as  the  greatest  anomaly 
of  all,  is  the  British  occupation.  As 
Egypt  stands  at  present,  tlie  occupittiuu 
nuvy  be  not  niiiairly  described  ns  tbo 
basis  of  a  pyramid.  AVitliout  it  l!ie 
Egj'ptian  govcrnraent  would  collapse, 
Although  the  sultan  Iins  soven-ii^n 
rights  in  Egypt,  ftUbougli  the  kliudivo 
enjoys  a  large  measure  of  indepen- 
dence, and  although  he  has  a  complete 
machinery  of  native  admini^ti'aloi's  at 
his  disposal,  yoi  tlie  directing  hand  is 
really  Die  hand  of  England  in  (he 
hackgrouud.  She  plays  the  p:irt  of  a 
d€\t9  ex  machine.  And  tbat  is  why  Iho 
lato  khedivc  was  so  ideally  good  a 
ruler  of  Egypt.  He  has  been  com- 
monly depreciated  as  a  weak  and  coUn*- 
less  man  ;  but  he  had  tbe  good  sense  to 
see  that  the  Brilisli  occupation  was  the 
beat  thing  for  his  counLry.  He  played 
to  perfection  llio  part  of  the  **  arch- 
mediocrity»"  to  nsc  Disraeli's  descrip- 
tion of  Lord  Liverpool.  M^  sank  his 
own  iudividuality,  and  acted  ns  a  sort 
of  political  midilleman  between  the 
English  and  the  Egyptians.  Tliongh 
he  achieved  nothing  great,  he  was  one 
of  those  of  whom  U  may  be  said  :  — 

MuUis  llle  buuis  flebiUa  occidic 

And  to  nvaintain  tlus  British  ascend- 
ency force  is  necessary,  U  was  said 
by  Machiavelli  that  it  is  safer  to  be 
feared  than  loved.  This  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  Is  orten  more  true  than 
agreeable.  And  it  is  so  particularly  in 
the  East.  The  present  writer  waa  in- 
formed by  an  oUlcial  long  resident  in 
EgA'pt  that  the  native  will  cringe  and 
fawn  though  burning  with  the  bitlercHL 
hate,  so  long  as  he  can  be  made  to 
fear.  Indeed,  Sir  K.  Burton  sums  it 
up  when  he  says  that  the  essence  of 
Oriental  discipliuo  is  pei-sonal  respect 
based  upon  fear.  And  it  is  this  respect 
based  upon  fear  that  the  British  army 
of  occupation  RUppUes.  It  is  dilTlcult  to 
say  what  feeliugs  the  majority  of  the 


native  Egyptians  have  towards  the 
British  occupation.  It  is  probable  tbat 
llicy  I'egard  it  with  veiy  mixed  feelings, 
Kinglake  very  happily  described  tU 
Turks  ns  looking  on  the  English  as  '^ 
mysterious,  unaccountable,  uuconifort- 
oble  work  of  God,  which  may  have 
bnen  sent  for  some  good  pur|>ose  to  be 
revealed  hereafter."  Tbe  Egyptians ^ 
doubtless,  think  of  the  English  much 
in  the  same  way.  They  tolerate  them 
as  strong  and  just  ndere,  and  recognize 
lliat  it  is  to  tb«nv  they  owe  their  pres 
ent  comparative  prosperity.  They  are 
a  docile  and  pcnceablc  race,  who  card 
little  who  governs  them,  so  long  aa 
tluit  government  is  not  too  oppressive^ 
Tboy  are  slow  to  move,  and  possess  a 
considerable  stock  of  inertia.  It  is  as- 
touishing,  for  instance,  to  witness  the 
persistency  with  which  they  cling  to 
the  old  and  laborious  methods  of  man- 
nfaclure,  and  resist  the  introduction  of 
niucjdnery.  And  they  cannot  be  trusted 
to  use  it  properly  when  they  have  got 
il.  And  no  less  astonishiug  is  the 
apathy  with  which  they  permit  their 
magnificent  mosques  to  fall  into  ruin- 
ous dec4iy.  Something  lias  been  done 
lately  to  provide  for  their  repair,  but 
much  is  iiTcparable,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  a  moderate  earth- 
quake would  level  half  Cairo  to  the 
ground.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  Eg}'p- 
tians,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surpris- 
ing that  they  lind  Uie  Engtishmnn  too 
active  ;  be  is  a  soil  of  moral  gadfly 
that  goads  them  on  and  mars  their 
dreamy  fatalistic  passivity. 

Death  Is  the  end  of  Itf?  ;  ah.  why 
Should  life  all  labor  be  ? 
Lot  us  alone. 

This  is  the  prayer  of  the  avernse 
Egyptian  who  knows  little  of  the  gov- 
einment  of  his  country,  and  cares  Icm, 
and  would  pi*obably,  therefore,  not  un- 
willingly sec  the  British  go,  an  even- 
tuality  which  he  would  certainly  repeal 
at  Ilia  leisure.  During  the  period  of^ 
the  British  occupation,  th«  prosperity 
of  Egypt  has  steadily  gone  on  increas* 
ing.  Bankruptcy  has  been  averted  ;  a 
surplus  in  the  revenue  has  been  at- 
tained ;   taxation  has  been  alleviated, 
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and  its  incidence  more  equitably  nd- 
justed.  Irrig-aUon,  upon  whicli  Ejyypt 
depends  not  merely  for  its  prosperity, 
hnt  for  its  very  cxisleucfi,  liius  been 
improved  and  extended.  The  Ban-age, 
for  Instance,  wliicli  was  practically  uac- 
lees,  has,  at  a  tiitling  cost,  been  made 
to  perform  its  functions.  Education 
has  made  remarkable  advances,  and  is 
bringing  with  it  the  adoption  of  Kuro- 
pean  customs.  The  amalgam  thereby 
produced  is  not  without  iU  ludicrous 
side.  The  present  writer  saw  a  num- 
ber of  Egyptian  youths  in  black  coals, 
und  with  the  inevit.ible  scarlet  tarboosh 
upon  their  heads,  plnying  football  in  a 
temperature  of  a  warm  English  sum- 
mer's day.  The  use  of  the  bastinado  and 
the  abuse  of  the  corvee  system  have 
been  abolished.  The  adtninii<tration 
of  criminal  justice  has  been  improved, 
thougli  the  lirst  result  hns  been  to 
favor  the  escape  of  the  guilty.  Pris- 
ons, hospitals,  und  asylums  are  no 
longer  a  disgrace.  Corruption,  which 
appears  to  be  the  bane  of  nearly  every 
administration  from  Canada  to  Turkey, 
has  been  almost  eulirely  removed.  The 
reign  of  privilege  is  over.  The  police 
force  is  very  efficient,  and  the  army  has 
been  transformed  from  nil  into  a  most 
creditable  body.  Indeed,  in  no  respect 
has  the  British  occupation  in  Egypt 
worked  greater  wonders  than  in  re- 
building the  Egyptian  army.  The 
Egyptians  are  not  a  mililnry  people, 
and  have  no  liking  for  military  service. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  swashbuckler 
or  Bashi-B:Lzonk  about  them.  The 
amiy  was  fonnerly  so  un[>opiilnr  that 
they  often  maimed  themselves  oiU- 
nigeously  in  order  to  escape  conscrip- 
tion. The  relatives  of  li»e  conscript 
mourned  over  him  as  one  who  had  de- 
scended into  the  grave.  Rut  ittis  is 
now  all  changed.  The  conscripUon 
(which  is  of  a  very  mild  character)  is 
no  longer  regarded  with  horror.  The 
Soudanese  gladly  volunteer ;  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
smartness' and  mililary  bearing  of  the 
men  when  parading  through  the  slroets 
of  Cairo.  They  take  piirt  in  sham 
tight*  and  reviews  in  company  with  the 
British  troops,  and  the  present  writer 


was  assured  by  a  British  officer  that 
whatever  they  might  turn  out  to  be  in 
real  fighting,  in  sham  lighting  at  least 
they  showerl  remarkable  dash  and  en* 
ergy.  And  it  may  be  added  as  a  good 
omen  for  the  future  of  the  array  that 
the  new  khedivc  is  credited  with  the 
poaseasiou  of  much  military  ardor. 

Tlicrc  are  some  minor  points  which 
may  be  a^efully  noted.  Tlie  postal  and 
telegraph  service  is  so  cheap  and  good 
that  a  comparison  with  some  other  and 
more  powerful  countries  would  bo  not 
altogether  to  the  disaxlvantago  of  Egypt. 
The  railway  trains,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, arc  comfortable  and  travel  well. 
There  is  a  good  service  of  steamers  on 
the  Nile.  The  administration  of  jus- 
Lice  is  well  cared  for,  at  least  in  exter- 
nals. In  Cairo  the  mixed  tribunal  sits 
in  a  building  conUuning  rooms  of  a 
magiiilude  and  splendor  that  are  really 
palatini.  The  Palais  de  Justice,  which 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  great 
square  at  Alexandria,  is  a  most  notice- 
able building.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  society  Cairo  is  during  the  winter 
season  full  of  amusement  and  gaiety. 
There  is  a  considerable  resident  popu- 
lation of  military  and  civil  officials,  and 
from  December  to  April  it  is  thronged 
with  visitors  who  come  to  enjoy  an 
almost  perfect  climate.  Balls  and  con- 
certs are  frequently  given  at  the  lead- 
ing liolels  ;  the  opera  is  nightly  to  be 
heard  at  the  theatre  ;  musical  at  homes 
are  given  ;  polo  matches,  horse  races, 
reviews^  and  regimental  Sports  offer 
attractions  to  suit  other  tastes.  For 
more  nerious  minda  the  antiquities  offer 
aolid  foofl  for  digestion.  The  Gizeh 
museum  possesses  inexhaustible  attrac- 
tions, and  it  is  only  marred  by  the  want 
of  a  good  catalogue.  Alexandria,  on 
the  other  hand,  docs  not  possess  these 
attrnclions  ;  but  it  contains  a  larger 
permanent  European  population,  and 
it  offei*s  therefore  social  advantages, 
which,  though  less  dazzling,  are  mure 
solid  and  enduring.  Many  an  Alexan- 
drian would  not  exchange  the  liomoly 
donuystic  BooinI  inLercoui*sc  of  hi.i  own 
circle  for  all  the  brightness  and  gaiety 
of  Cairo  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  Uie 
extravagances  of  visitors  to  Cairo  have 
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made  life  there  intolerably  expensive 
to  the  ordtDary  Eurupeiiu  resitlcnt. 
House  rent  is  excessively  high,  and  no 
servant  will  give  up  the  chances  o( 
baksheesh  from  the  visitors  except  to 
receive  wages  on  a  princely  scale.  The 
Egyptian  press  represents  all  shades  of 
opinion,  and  newspapers  api>ear  in 
French,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Arabic. 
The  English  language  U  hut  poorly 
represented  in  the  Egifpiian  Qaztttt^ 
which  is  published  daily  at  Alexandria, 
and  which  cnnsists  of  two  sheets  con- 
talaiug  French  and  English  versions  of 
the  same  matter. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  impossible 
for  any  disinterested  person  to  deny 
that  Egypt  has  made  wonderful  prog- 
ress. Having  regard  to  the  fact  of  the 
utter  disorganization  that  ensued  upon 
the  suppreaaion  of  the  revolt  of  Arabi, 
tho  advance  that  has  been  made  is 
marvellous,  and  English  atlministraUon 
has  never  achieved  greater  or  more 
beneficial  results. 

C.  B.  RovLANCE  Kent. 


Prnm  All  Tbo  Tew  Boand. 
BTOCKilOLH. 

The  skating  seems  to  give  the  key- 
note to  outdoor  life  in  Stockholm  in 
winter.  People  skate  here,  or  seem 
to,  as  naturally  aa  they  eat,  sleep,  and 
walk. 

Not  that  there  are  the  same  facilities 
for  long-distance  skating  in  Sweden  as 
in  Holland.  In  the  latter  industrious 
land  brooms  and  infinite  energy  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  snow  that 
tries  to  cover  up  Ihc  Hollander's  be- 
loved canals.  Not  so  in  Sweden. 
Kosignntion  to  the  snow  sets  in  in 
Scandinavia  after  Novcml>er.  Besides, 
Sweden  is  not  penueuled  with  water- 
ways of  the  same  kind  as  Hulland^s. 
The  population,  too,  is  smaller.  It 
would  not  here,  aa  in  Holland,  pay  the 
tatienlemalions  of  the  towns  and  viU 
liiges  to  spend  the  hour^  of  wintry  day- 
light sweeping  the  snow  from  tho 
frozen  streams  as  fast  as  it  falls.  In 
Holland  the  average  broom-man  in  De- 
cember or  January   may   hope   in   the 


evening  to  take  home  quite  a  weighty 
handful  of  copper  coins.  In  Swedeu 
the  enterprising  person  who  tried  to 
work  in  this  wny  would  get  his  noea* 
numbed,  and  tind  his  paticncu)  ex- 
hausted, ere  be  earned  the  worth  of  a 
diuner.  We  are  fai*ther  north  here. 
Nature,  too,  is  sterner.  She  sets  brooma 
at  dehance. 

Lake  Malar  offers  all  conveuiences 
for  a  series  of  magnificent  open-air 
rinks  in  winter.  These  conveniences 
arc  accepted. 

It  was  most  exhilarating  to  join  tho 
varied  throng,  any  evening  after  seven 
o^clock,  ou  one  of  these  spacioua  swept 
and  garnished  areas  by  the  side  of  the 
central  island.  They  were  here  in 
their  thousands ;  men,  and  women, 
and  children.  And  l)and-&tands  in  Uie 
middle  of  the  areas  gave  facility  for 
the  music  so  loved  by  the  Stock- 
holmors,  and  electric  lamps  were  slunj( 
round  and  about  the  enclosures. 

The  moon  and  the  keen  northern 
stars  did  their  best  also  to  make  the 
scene  memorable,  while  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  rinks  were  booths  as  at  a 
fair,  in  which,  as  in  more  soulhern  re- 
sorts, you  might  get  cups  of  coffee  for 
a  halfpenny,  or  shoot  at  blown  eggs 
dancing  on  jets  of  water. 

From  the  king  dckwnwanls,  every 
one  skates.  Ilis  Majesty  has  not  a  pri- 
vate rink.  Oh,  no  !  That  is  not  the 
way  in  Swedeu.  For  a  popular  mon- 
arch like  King  Oscar  no  other  course  is 
poHsiblc  except  to  skate  with  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  does  it  on  the  rink  behind 
the  Museum.  There  are  some  charm- 
ing maids  of  honor  at  tJit*  Swedish 
court — ask  Prince  Oscar,  who  married 
the  fair  Ebba  Munck,  if  it  is  not  so  — 
and  his  Majesty  does  not  think  it  be- 
neath him  to  take  them  by  the  hand  to 
shai'e  and  double  his  pleasure. 

Some  of  the  Swedes  skate  superbly. 
We  do  not  in  Engl;iud  see  many  of 
Lhcir  champions  at  our  precarious  con- 
IcHts  in  the  Fen  country.  Our  frosts 
cannot  be  relied  upon  sufhciently  to 
make  it  aught  but  hazardous  for  a 
Stockholmer  to  attempt  the  Journey 
hither  in  search  of  ice-laurnl.s.  But  I 
nmch   mistake  if  they  would  not  rua 
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either  the  Smnt'U  of  St.  Ives,  Hagea  of 
Christiauja,  or  the  men  of  Friealauil 
very  close  for  prc-cmiiieiioe  if  they 
gave  tliemaelves  to  the  task.  They  ai-c 
deft  at  figure-skating,  loo — contriving 
most  of  their  work  on  the  middle  part 
of  the  skate,  which  is  made  aUglitly 
convex  for  the  purpose. 

Under  such  comlitiona  of  weather 
as  may  safelj^;  bo  predicted  here  in  win- 
ter, it  is  natural  that  there  sliould  be 
rink  rules  Justus  there  are  moral  rules 
of  the  pavement.  Cigar-ends  and  dogs 
are,  you  learn  from  the  notices,  not  to 
be  endured  on  the  ice.  This  is  well. 
But  the  ordinary  Swede,  whetlier  man 
or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  can  sufftir  some 
hard  tumbles  without  comphiining. 
Years  ago  iu  Sweden  they  had  copper 
coins  about  ten  inches  square,  and 
weighing  six  pounds  avoirdupois  — 
value  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  A 
people  who  could  appreciate  nice  little 
pieces  of  bullion  of  such  a  kind  must 
have  strong  bones. 

This  probtbllion  of  the  presence  of 
dogs  on  the  ice  is,  however,  suggestive. 
The  Swedes  are  passionately  fond  of 
dogs.  In  the  house  where  I  lived 
there  were  four  of  tliem,  from  a  gigiin- 
tic  nondescript  to  a  toy  terrier  ;  and 
they  all  did  pretty  much  as  they  pleased 
io  the  establiiihmenL.  In  the  cafds, 
too,  if  you  cliuncc  to  fall  agreeably 
asleep,  you  will  also  chance  to  be  awak- 
ened sooner  orlatur  by  the  cold  nose  of 
a  boarhouud  or  a  raa.stifF.  The  dear 
fellow  is  used  to  indiscriminate  ca- 
resses and  lumps  of  sugar,  and  he 
stands  on  no  ceremony  in  his  quest  for 
both. 

In  time  I  should  think  they  might 
breed  (logs  here  of  a  size  very  valuable 
for  their  skins.  Sweden  is  not  such  a 
laud  of  game  as  some  think  it  is,  and 
so  these  omuipi-eseuL  dogs  cannot  be 
for  sporting  purposes.  Fuses,  how- 
ever, are  still  very  plentiful.  A  hun- 
di'ed  years  ago,  Accrbi  the  Iniveller 
told  us  how  amu.scd  ho  was,  between 
Stockholm  and  (Trislehnnin,  '*  to  sec 
foxes  hero  and  there,  statjding  or  walk- 
ing about  on  the  highway  without  any 
apparent  solicitude  for  their  safety," 
Master  Ueyuard  is  uot  hunted  iu  state 


here  as  with  us  ;  but  he  is  trapped, 
shot,  aud  slain  in  any  possible  manner 
for  the  sake  of  the  government  rewai-d, 
and  also  for  his  pelt.  In  1889,  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  thousand  four  Imu- 
dred  aud  forty-two  foxes  were  regis- 
tered as  slain. 

While  I  write  I  have  before  mc  tho 
skin  of  one  of  these  Swedish  foxes.  IL 
is  a  beautiful  thiug  in  whilo  and  light 
brown.  My  host  in  Stockholm  took, 
me  Lu  the  butcher's  one  day  to  choose 
it.  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  if  any  of 
Master  Reynard's  meat  was  on  sale. 
Anyhow,  there  were  several  foxes*" 
pelts,  as  well  as  stacks  of  reiudoer 
skins,  all  frozen  hard  iu  the  butcherV 
sheds.  For  a  grand  specimen  of  a 
reindeer  skin  I  paid  but  live  Hhiliings- 
and  sixpence,  while  Master  Reyuard's. 
natural  bluuket  cost  eight  abiUiugs. 
Hctwcen  thcni  the  two  things  made  a. 
portly  roll  of  fur.  IJut  ere  getting 
them  domicikd  iu  Engluud,  I  was  con- 
sidci'iibly  inconvenienced  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  frost  from  their  tissues. 
My  luggage  was  uot  at  all  sweet  lat- 
terly. 

Rears  are  nearly  extinct  in  Sweden. 
You  may  see  them  stuffed  in  the  fur- 
riers' shops,  in  Stockholm,  aud  that  Is- 
nbout  all.  In  18)^0  only  nineteen  were 
recorded  as  killed  between  MalmO  and. 
nnpaninda. 

The  Swedish  ladies  deserve  a  para- 
graph. They  are  nothing  less  than  de- 
lightful, and  to  the  stranger  —  and  I 
beUovo  also  to  their  husbands  —  seem 
to  bo  possessed  of  every  domestic  vir- 
tue. They  are  as  geufle  in  their  man- 
uei's  as  they  are  vigorous  and  capable 
pUyaically.  Unlike  the  Southernei-s, 
tUuy  do  not  loudly  proclaim  the  points 
u]ion  which  they  may  reasonably  con- 
sidur  that  they  excel.  When  beautiful 
—  aud  some  of  them  are  divinely  so  — 
they  bear  their  beauty  almost  apologet- 
ically, wlLli  a  blushing  modesty,  Indeed,. 
thai,  if  an  art,  is  one  of  the  most  alhir- 
iug  of  arts.  Au  anecdote  told  by  Miss 
Bremer  about  Jenny  Lind  is  so  charac- 
teristic on  this  score  that  it  must  bc- 
glveu. 

**  I  asked  Jenny,"  said  Miss  Bremer,, 
'*  of   wliat   she   thought   on   a  certuia 
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ni^hl  iu  the  mtdst  of  her  greatest  suc- 
cess, autl  the  simple  reply  was  :  *  I  rc- 
nieuihered  that  I  hati  forgotLen  in  Lhe 
luoruing  to  sew  a  siring  on  my  cloak.*  " 

The  same  straiu  of  simplioily  appears 
in  most  Swedish  Indies.  They  may  ho, 
aa  many  are,  excclleiiLly  cullurcd,  but 
they  seem  prone  lo  remember  uoiliing 
less  thau  their  persoiutl  Uilent«,acbieve- 
aieiits,  or  phyaicid  graces. 

Nor  can  this  be  ascribed  to  their  lack 
of  common  sensibility.  They  are  any- 
thing but  cold-nntui'ed.  They  feel  very 
deeply,  and  are  prone  to  high  thinking. 
They  are  as  roiuunlic  as  their  Genuim 
cousins,  and  not  infrequcnlly  as  viviv 
cioas  as  a  Frencliwomau.  AVithal,  they 
seem  exceptiomilly  endowed  wUU  the 
common  sense  iu  which  we  Britona  are 
supposed  to  i3xcel. 

T  should  suppose  that  no  women 
make  better  wives  or  are  more  ame- 
nnblc  daughters. 

"  Why,"  my  host  said  to  me  one  day 
when  I  had  left  his  drawing-room  Lu 
smoke  n  cigar  witli  him,  **  do  you  not 
marry  a  Swedish  wife  ?  You  will  not 
want  to  change  her.  She  will  try  lo 
make  you  happy,  and  I  tliink  she  will 
succeed." 

For  my  part,  I  have  little  doubt  she 
would  succeed.  The  Swr  lish  women 
have  large  feet  —  acofTcrs-^iave  brought 
it  against  them  as  if  it  were  a  dreadful 
misfortune  —  but  they  have  hearts  in 
keeping  with  the  size  of  their  feet. 
Perhaps  —  I  cannot  tell  liow  that  may 
be  —  but  perhaps  their  hearts  are  al- 
most too  large  for  their  bodies,  though 
these,  too,  are  large.  Certainly  I  have, 
in  their  moments  of  repose,  noticed  an 
•expression  of  pwncid  melnnchuly  on  the 
faces  of  many  of  tliese  ladies.  It  is 
sometimes  a  calamity  lo  be  of  a  very 
affectionate  disposition.  I  could  fancy 
that  the  Swedish  wife  might  be  em- 
barrassing to  an  ordinary  cold-blooded 
male. 

But  there,  I  am  only  jesting.  To 
Hans  Anderaen*s  enthusiastic  apos- 
trophe of  Sweden,  ^'  Thou  laud  of  deep 
fecUng,  of  heartfelt  songs  t  home  of 
the  limpid  streams  t  "  I  would  add  an 
appendix,  "  and  shrine  of  perfect 
women  1  " 


Sweden  has  long  held  the  chief  place 
in  Europe  for  its  number  of  illegiti- 
mute  births.  From  one  aspect  this 
casts  a  stigma  upon  the  country  ;  but 
from  another  poiut  of  view  this  vice 
might  almost  be  rated  as  a  virtue.  In 
many  respects  the  country  people  are 
ingenuous  as  they  are  not  elsewhere. 
Nature  is  more  powerful  iu  them  than 
the  restraints  of  a  high  st4ite  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  defect  —  we  must  assume 
that  it  is  a  defect  —  may  be  trusted  to 
disappear  in  time.  It  is  not  now,  for 
iustance,  the  standing  custom,  as  it  was 
a  few  decades  ago  in  Wermland,  for 
a  guest  to  kiss  the  waitress  at  the  ina 
wheu  he  had  settled  his  bill,  and  given 
her  a  more  solid  gratuity  also. 

It  is  always  instructive  to  wander 
from  the  heart  of  a  great  city  into  its 
suburbs  anil  bo  into  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, as  yet  unspoiled  by  builders.  Vou 
cau  form  an  i<iea  of  the  habits  of  a  peo- 
ple much  better  by  looking  at  these 
suburban  houses  than  from  the  closc- 
pnoked  towel's  of  Bnbcl  which  form  the 
business  quarters  of  most  £uropeaa 
capitals. 

Take  our  own  metropolitan  suburbs, 
Tliu  long  streets  of  uniform  small 
houses  tell  of  the  rage  for  snug  privacy 
and  absolute  dominion  which  possesseal 
om*  miildle  and  working  classes.  Flats 
are  not  yet  much  loved  by  us. 

It  is  othei-wise  at  Stockholm.  The 
buildings  remote  from  the  middle  isl- 
am], almost  tickled,  indeed,  by  the 
swart  pines  on  the  granite  rocks  which 
hug  Stockholm  on  all  its  sides,  are  Utile 
less  tall  than  our  cily  edifices.  They 
are  not  uU  comely  ;  but  the  charge  ol 
fiimsiness  cannot  be  brought  against 
them.  Red  brick  and  granite  are  most 
in  favor  as  materials,  and  between 
them  these  do  wonders.  They  sa}*  in 
Stockholm  that  their  city  is  already  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  It  looks 
as  if  they  mean  it  to  he  also  the  best 
built. 

Some  think  a  great  deal  of  the  co- 
lossal pile  of  iron  in  the  heart  of  tho 
city,  which  bears  the  burden  of  tho 
myriad  telephone  wires  which  bind 
house  to  house  and  touguo  to  tongue. 
To  my  mind  it  is  an  ugly  object.    Th« 
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istone  building  over  wliicb  it  rises  with 
«o  cousidernblc  an  air  of  menace  is 
raucli  better  worlb  seeing.  An<l  Iiereiii 
you  may  find  neveral  score  of  smart 
younj;  women  earning  tlicir  daily  bread 
and  cliattering  amazingly  wliile  Uiey 
do  the  work  of  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany. 

It  is,  however,  worth  while  to  ascend 
this  telephone  tower  if  only  to  stare  at 
a  good  deal  of  J^tockhohn  beneath  you. 
There  is  too  mnch  uniformity  in  the 
houses,  hut  by  no  means  too  much  in 
the  level  of  the  strecU.  From  the 
aorth  these  latter  run  straight  down  to 
the  water*s  edge  of  Lake  Mular,  or  if 
uoL  straight,  with  picturesque  swttch- 
l>ack  undulations.  There  is  a  difTur- 
■cnce  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
toelween  their  level  nt  one  end  and  the 
other.  This  must  be  very  objection- 
able for  the  horses  tliat  draw  tlie  tram- 
cars,  and  especially  in  winter,  and  for 
their  sake  it  may  be  hoped  that  Swed- 
ish enterprise  will  soon  substitute  elec- 
tricity for  borse  -  power  as  a  motor 
force. 

I  strolled  north  from  the  National 
Museum  one  day  when  I  Imd  surfeited 
on  pi*e-hi8toric  stone  implements  and 
— as  it  seemed  —  atone  everything  else. 
It  was  the  dinner  hour.  For  several 
minutes  the  streets  were  dense  with 
clean-looking,  brisk  J'onng  women  leav- 
ing their  work.  Then  I  passed  a  fa- 
mous red  church  on  a  hill,  in  the 
churchyai-d  of  which  a  sexton  was  labo- 
riously excavating  a  grave  —  they  keep 
the  ground  fairly  workable  in  winter 
with  layers  of  deml  leaves  —  and  later 
the  Observatory  on  a  splendid  site. 
Here  the  snow,  which  in  the  city  was 
churned  brown  by  traffic,  began  to  as- 
sume its  natural  color.  1  was  touching 
the  extreme  limit  of  Stockholm  in  one 
direction.  But  the  hammer  and  clink 
of  mechanics  rebounded  loud,  and  be- 
fore me  were  the  newest  of  Stock- 
holm's new  buildings.  From  them  I 
walked  directly  into  the  forest,  ns  som- 
bre and  yet  fascinating  a  study  in  black 
and  white  as  one  could  see.  It  was  a 
little  depressing  to  see  that  here,  as  in 
America,  the  primeval  pines  are  not 
flacred  from  advertisers. 


There  is  something  noble  about 
these  monotonous  features  of  Sweden. 
Wherever  there  is  neither  lake,  river, 
cultivated  field,  nor  set  plantation,  na- 
ture seems  determined  to  have  pines, 
firs,  or  birches.  The  granite  knoUs 
among  the  trees  add  to  their  effect, 
l^ul  a  builder  could  hardly  find  ntore 
inlrncUible  material  than  these  envi- 
rons of  Stockholm.  For  the  laboring 
classes  of  all  kinds  Ufe  in  Sweden  is  a 
pretty  severe  lest.  After  those  who 
go  down  to  the  deep  in  ships,  however, 
it  must  be  harder  for  none  than  for 
those  who  have  to  transform  iiTegular 
masses  of  trce-clmt  gmnitc  into  "desir- 
able residential  blocks,*^  five  or  six 
storys  high. 

I  would  have  walked  on  into  the  for- 
est from  Stockholnrs  outer  edge  bad 
not  the  suow  been  loo  difficult.  As  It 
was,  I  ha<I  to  content  myself  with  a 
long  look  into  the  shadowy  depths,  and 
then  return. 

Falling  suddenly  ravenous  —  the 
Swedish  air  in  winter  is  very  appetiz- 
ing—  I  stepped  into  an  ordinary  work- 
ing-man's *'  hreakfa8t^hou8e,"a8  it  was 
styled  on  its  sign.  Here  I  regaled  my- 
self with  a  bottle  of  beer,  two  sand- 
wiches of  smoked  salmon,  and  two 
sandwiches  k  '  cheese.  The  fuel  is  not 
in  itself  remafkable,  but  the  cheapness 
of  the  refection  seemed  so  to  me.  I 
paid  livepence  for  the  meal,  and  en- 
joyed the  warmth  of  a  stove^  the  dnily 
paper,  and  the  society  of  two  very  re- 
spectful old  women  into  the  bargain. 

Thus  comforted,  I  felt  In  train  to 
hob-a-nob  with  dead  kings  and  queens 
and  royal  mai'shals,  ruJ  so  I  hied  me 
direct  to  the  king's  puh.ce,  and  sought 
and  obtidued  a  guide  for  the  royal 
burial-place  in  the  Riddarholm — or 
KnighL>  Island  —  Church. 

I  need  noi  describe  my  experiences 
here  in  detail  ;  you  can  guess  at  them. 
My  cicerone  led  me  into  a  gorgeous 
modem  chapel  one  minute,  with  star- 
ing marbles  and  gilding  and  elegant 
tombs  in  the  midst  thereof.  A  minute 
later  he  introduced  me  to  the  monu- 
ments of  a  difftsrcnt  generation.  Then 
we  went  down  into  dismal  crypts  packed 
with  cofUus  in  moulderiog  velvet  cor- 
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era,  rcdoleut  of  mortalily.  These  faded 
chests  of  bones  were  nil  lavishly  in- 
soribud  ;  niul  high  by  Ibe  clereslur}' 
windows  of  the  almost  disused  old 
church  hung  banners  of  knights  and 
wartropliies,  dusty,  and  still,  and  faded, 
like  everything  else  in  this  sombre 
building. 

It  was  a  place  to  shiver  in.  The 
crowning  touch  came  with  a  glance 
into  a  recess  chamber  in  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  where  divers  nameless 
dead  lay  in  coffins  higgledy-pigj^Iedy  — 
the  latter  rudely  decorated  with  inele- 
gant representations  of  death's-heads, 
There  were  cobwebs  in  this  pretty 
nook,  but  not  much  daylight.  We  know 
that  it  is  not  all  **  cakes  nnd  ale  '*  to  be 
a  crowned  king.  It  seems,  however, 
one  of  the  least  precious  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  monarch — this  prescriptive 
right  to  lie  above  ground  for  centuries, 
the  mock  of  mean  vermin^  and  nu  exci- 
tant of  either  pitying  or  contemptuous 
connnenta  from  the  descendants  of  the 
subjects  whom  by  courtesy  they  are 
said  to  rule. 

The  old  vikings  went  out  of  mortal 
existence  with  line  effect  —  at  lejist,  if 
the  legends  are  to  he  believed.  Prob- 
ably in  a  few  decades  our  great  men 
will,  aa  in  the  past,  be  couyigued  to 
funeral  pyres  when  they  have  done 
their  work.  A  worse  thing  might  hap- 
pen to  them. 

When  I  left  the  church  I  had  the 
luck  to  cinsh  with  King  Oscar  himself 
in  his  royat  sludge,  speeding  towards 
his  huge  white  pahice.  Ilis  good  peo- 
ple of  Slockhohu  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  him  ;  but  there  was  certainly  no 
mistrust  or  autipath}'  in  the  looks  Ihut 
were  direcle<l  towards  him.  If  you 
can  fancy  it,  it  wnu  ns  if  the  citizens 
were  glancing  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  households,  in  whom  they 
felt  coundonce^  nnd  whom  they  saw 
too  often  to  suffer  any  ngilntion  in  see- 
ing once  again.  Guslavus  Vasa,  whose 
tondi  is  perhaps  the  beat  thing  in  the 
Riddarliolni  Church,  was  probably  less 
happy  in  the  full  pride  of  his  mnriinl 
victories  than  OsciU*  the  Second  in  the 
quiet  love  and  confldonce  of  hia  peoide. 
Oscar  may  well  put  up  with  the  dis* 


trust  and  hnbitnal  opposition  of  tho 
Xorvvegians,  so  he  continue  to  be  re- 
vered iiti  he  is  by  the  Swedes. 

Stockholm  satisfies  the  visitor.  One 
does  not  expect  sucli  lusty  stir  as  one 
Ilnds  tu  it.  Its  beauty,  on  the  other 
hand,  answers  expectation. 

This  is  80  Ksvcn  in  winter.  The 
weather  during  January  and  February 
is  not  a  succession  of  keen,  bright 
days,  without  cloud.  By  no  means. 
Occasionally  the  snow  whirls  11111x1  and 
long  about  the  streets,  and  tries  to 
puint  the  telephone  cables  white.  Lake 
Mahu'  is  then  melancholy  to  behold  ^ 
and  itiay  become  deadly  on  closer  nc- 
qu£iintance.  The  eye  soon  tires  of 
falling  snow,  even  as  the  body  revolL» 
ngalnst  a  too  constaut  strife  with  thi» 
bitter  northern  wind.  There  seems  no 
tncrcy,  nothing,  in  fact,  that  is  good  in 
nature  at  sucli  times  here.  One  goes 
to  nnd  fro  in  the  city,  furred  to  Uie 
eyebrows,  nnd  tries  tu  find  partial  re- 
lief in  execration  of  the  storm. 

In  the  couuti7  it  is,  of  course,  worse, 
Wiiile  I  was  in  Stockholm  a  hardy  pro- 
fessor of  ITpsala  —  he  taught  English 
there  —  started  to  cross  the  fjelds  nnd 
frozen  lakes  into  Norway.  It  was  a 
journey  for  snowshoes.  For  a  time 
all  went  well,  but  one  day  he  separated 
from  his  guides  for  n  while,  bent  on 
what  he  thought  might  prove  a  short 
cut.  For  him,  however,  it  proved  a 
short  cut  not  to  Norway  but  to  etei^ 
nity.  He  trod  on  some  rotten  ice  in  a 
lake,  nnd  fell  into  the  water.  His 
snowshoes,  which  had  hitherto  beeu 
au  invaluable  ai>l  to  him,  now  wrought 
his  ruin.  He  couhl  not  extricntc  hi» 
feet.  He  hung  on  till  his  stix>ngtU 
failed,  then  he  gave  up  and  died. 
There  are  more  than  the  average  of 
such  chances  of  mortal  calamity  iu 
Sweden  in  winter.  The  poets  and 
painters  of  the  North  are  true  to  na- 
ture in  the  sombre  imprcssion.s  tlteir 
works  leave,  as  a  mle,  upon  Uie  mind. 

But  what  a  rare  stock  of  human  be- 
ings must  be  the  outcome  of  a  bravo 
fight  with  life  under  such  conditions  oa 
prevail  in  the  North  !  Xo  wonder  the 
toindinavians  do  so  well  in  America. 
They   carry    bold   hearts    as    well   aa 
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strong  limbs  with  Ibem  lo  Ihe  West. 
Those  aUribulCH  are  at  least  as  impor- 
tant for  Ihe  emigrant  as  subtle  intel- 
lects. 

Frithiof  in  the  Sagn  said  notable 
words  wlien^  in  mighty  conscinusiiesH 
of  his  own  vigor  he  demanded  :  — 

"What  is  hiffh  birth  but  Rtrenerth  ?" 


From  The  Spcctetor. 
THE  INSTINCT  OF  DJDUSTKV  IN  ANIMALS. 

A  RECKNT  and  inttTcsLing  contribu- 
tion to  the  sum  of  popular  knoivledge 
of  animal  infiLinct  is  M.  Frederic  Hous- 
say's  work  on  "'The  Industries  of 
Animals,"  published  in  the  "Contem- 
porary Science  Series  "by  Mr.  Waiter 
8oolt.  It  is  an  ingenious  atLcinjit  to 
brin<r  man  and  animals  into  line  on  the 
common  ground  of  their  provision  by 
industry  of  tliu  necessities  of  lifr.  The 
arts  of  collecting  provisions,  storing 
and  preserving  food,  domesticating  and 
mnnaging  flocks,  and  capturing  slaves, 
are  quite  as  well  understood  by  animals 
and  insects  as  by  man  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  bis  civilization,  and  show  a 
curious  analogy  in  their  development 
in  the  ca.so  of  the  more  backward 
among  bumnn  commnnilies.  Ants  of 
Ihe  same  species  both  liave,  and  bav« 
not,  learnt  to  keep  "callle."  Lcspfes 
found  a  tribe  of  black  ants  wliich  bad 
n  flock  of  "cows"  which  they  milked 
<laily.  But  he  also  discovt^red  a  ncsl 
of  the  same  species  which  bad  no 
Hocks.  These  he  presented  with  some 
of  tho  apbides  used  by  their  cow-keep- 
ing relations.  The  ants  instantly  at- 
tacked, killed,  and  ate  them,  behaving 
in  exactly  the  same  improvident  man- 
ner as  a  tribe  of  Australian  "Uhick- 
fcllows"  when  presented  with  a  llock 
of  sheep.  A  little-known  and  striking 
instance  of  foresight  and  industry  ex- 
hibited by  a  bird  is  that  of  the  Califor- 
niau  woo<lpeokcr.  Like  others  of  its 
kimi,  this  bird  is  an  inscct-catcr.  Yet 
in  view  of  tho  approach  of  winter,  it 
prepares  a  store  of  food  of  a  wholly 
different  character,  and  arranges  this 
with  as  much  care  as  an  epicure  might 
devote  to  tho  storage  of  his  wine  in  a 


cellar.  In  the  summer,  the  woodpecker 
lives  on  ants.  For  the  winter  it  stores 
up  acorns.  To  hold  each  acorn  it  hol- 
lows a  small  liolc  in  a  tree,  into  which 
tiie  aconi  is  exactly  litted,  and  is  ready 
to  lie  split  by  the  strong  beak  of  tlic 
climbing  woodpecker,  though  too  tightly 
held  to  be  stolen  either  by  aquiirels  or 
other  birds.  A  relation  of  this  wood- 
pecker  inhabits  the  driest  purls  of  Mex- 
ico, where  during  the  droughts  it  must 
die  of  starvation,  unless  it  made  a  store. 
To  prevent  this  it  selects  the  hollow 
stem  of  a  species  of  aloe,  the  bore  of 
which  is  just  large  enough  to  hold  a 
nul.  The  woodpecker  drills  holes  at 
intervals  in  the  stem,  and  fills  it  from 
bottom  lo  top  with  the  nuts,  the  sepa- 
rate holes  being  apparently  made  for 
convenience  of  access  to  the  column 
tjf  nuU  within.  The  intelligence  which 
not  only  constructs  a  special  store- 
house, but  Leaches  the  woodpecker  lo 
lay  by  only  tlie  nuLs  which  will  keep, 
and  not  the  insects  which  would  decay, 
is  perhaps  the  highest  form  of  bird- 
reasoning  whicli  has  yet  been  observed. 
The  common  aula  of  Italy  —  inopitx 
metuena  formica  senecUx  of  the  Honians 
—  if  not  so  strangely  ingenious  as  the 
gardener-ants  of  the  tropica,  which  pre- 
pare a  particular  soil  on  which  to  grow 
within  their  ncsls  the  fungus  on  which 
alone  they  feed,  exhibits  what  is  prob- 
ftbly  the  most  complex  fonu  of  instinc- 
tive industry  shown  by  any  European 
animal.  They  store  up  oMa  and  vari- 
ons  kinds  of  grain,  making  hundreds 
of  little  rooms  as  granaries,  of  about 
Ihn  size  of  a  watch.  But  grain  lying 
in  the  ground  naturally  germinates. 
How  the  ants  prevent  this  is  not  known. 
Probably  by  ventilation,  as  bees  vcn- 
lilule  their  hives  by  artificial  draught. 
All  that  is  ccrlain  is,  that  if  the  ants 
are  removed  the  grain  sprouts.  When 
the  ants  wish  to  use  the  Blore,  they 
allow  the  grains  to  germinate,  until  the 
chemical  change  taken  i)lace  in  the 
material  which  makes  its  fermcntiug 
juice  food  suitable  for  their  digestion. 
They  then  arrest  the  process  of  clmnge 
by  destroying  the  sprout,  and  use  the 
stock  of  'glutinous  sugar  aud  starch  so 
left  as  their  main  food  in  winter.    H. 
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Houssay  might  have  drawn  hia  parallel 

betwceu  humnu  anil  niiiiiml  industries 
still  closer,  if  he  ha<l  rcfcned  to  the 
curious  partnerehip  which  moilern  oh- 
aervaliou  has  ma<le  possible  between 
men  and  bees.  By  giving  the  bees  a 
foundation  of  wax  stamped  with  thu 
shape  of  Lho  cells,  the  bee-keeper  saves 
the  hive  the  time  and  trouble  spent  in 
this  non-pro<1uctivc  labor  ;  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  artiticiai  aid  so  given  is 
at  once  comprehended  and  turned  to 
use  by  the  otlierwiso  stereotyped  intel- 
ligence of  the  bee. 

If  \\'i\  arc  ever  to  discover  the  origin 
and  nature  of  instinct,  it  must  be  by 
the  niultiplication  of  facts  and  observa- 
tions such  as  M.  Houssay  has  endeav- 
ored to  co-urdinate.  Al  present  It 
cannot  be  maintained  that  the  Inst 
word  lias  been  said  as  to  the  origin  of 
those  astonishing  creative  acts  by  which 
tlie  bee  and  his  kind  rival  the  mathe- 
matician and  incchaniuian,  or  of  the 
meaos  by  which  the  carrier-pigeon, 
and  even  four-footed  domestic  auimnls, 
find  their  way  to  their  home  across 
tracts  of  country  absolutely  new  to 
their  experience.  The  wonderful  facts 
as  to  aiiim:il  journeys  across  the  sea- 
less  and  ahno^L  riverless  continent  of 
Australia,  increase  the  difiiculty  of  find- 
ing a  suitable  explanation  of  instinct, 
which  must  necessarily  cover  this 
wholly  unexplained  power  of  local 
divinnliou.  So  far  as  a  recognized 
theory  of  the  origin  of  instinct  may  be 
said  to  exist,  there  is  very  little  to  be 
added  to  the  fonn  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented in  M.  Iloussay's  LreaLise.  Ho 
considers  that  by  a  careful  comparison 
and  class! Ocati on  of  observed  facts,  it 
is  possible  tu  lind  in  animals  all  the 
intermediate  stages  between  a  delib- 
erate, reflective  action,  and  nn  act  that 
has  become  instinctive,  and  so  inx'et- 
erate  to  the  species  that  it  hafi  reacted 
on  its  body  and  produced  new  and  spe- 
cial organs.  ^^  If  an  individual  is  led 
to  reproduce  the  same  series  of  actions, 
it  contracts  a  hahit ;  the  repetition  may 
be  so  frequent  that  the  animal  comes  to 
accomplish  it  without  knowing  it ;  the 
brain  no  longer  intervenes  ;  the  spinal 
cord  or  chain  of  nerves  alone  govern 


this  order  of  acts,  lo  which  has  been 
given  the  name  of  rejiex  actions.  This 
tendency  to  redcx  action  may  be  trans- 
rniUed  by  heredity  to  the  descendants, 
and  then  becomes  an  inHinctJ^  In  the 
case  of  the  bee,  assuming  this  hypoth- 
esis to  bo  the  true  one,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  hexagonal  form  for  its  cells, 
which  is  just  that  wliich  calculation 
shows  to  demand  the  least  quantity  of 
wax  for  the  storage  of  the  greatest 
quantity  of  honey,  must  originally  have- 
heen  due  to  trial  and  reflection.  No- 
one  can  doubt  MniL  there  is  a  mind 
somewhere  behind  the  astouishing^ 
tinish  and  adapLilion  of  bee-architec- 
ture and  the  social  life  of  the  hive. 
But  of  the  process  of  development 
there  exists  no  trace.  Wo  can  only 
guess  that  it  may  have  been  so  froiu 
the  analogy  of  other  cases  of  the  for- 
mation of  an  instinct  which  have  come 
within  reach  of  human  experience. 
But  there  are  numbers  of  bees  which. 
make  round  hoiioy-cells,  like  pitchers,. 
and  which,  though  presumably  equally 
intelligent  with  the  hive-bee,  show  no- 
tendency  to  make  their  work  more  per- 
fect mechanically.  In  the  case  of  the 
moss-carding  bee,  the  connnunily  may- 
be supposed  lo  be  even  more  intelligent 
than  the  honey-bees  ;  for  the  latter 
always  seek  a  ready-made  home,  while 
the  moss-carder  builds  one  for  itself. 
If  instinct  is  to  be  regnnled,  not  as  a 
rudiment  of  intelligence,  but  the  rcsuU 
of  a  series  of  reasoned  acts,  which  by 
frequent  repetition  became  habitual, 
then  reflex,  and  finally  mstinclive,  the 
part  played  by  lime  in  iu  produetiou 
becomes  of  the  lirst  importance.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  the  lives  of 
Ihe  creatures  which  at  present  perfonu 
acta  by  tustiuct  are  long  or  short,  if  we 
grant  the  power  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion demanded  by  the  theory.  The 
results  of  yearly  experiments  by  suc- 
cessive generations  of  bees  or  wasps  ^ 
most  of  which  die  al  the  cud  of  twelve 
mouths,  may  sm-vive  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  race  equally  with  the  longer 
experiences  of  man  in  his  generations. 
Looking  at  present  facts  —  that  iu  tlie 
case  of  the  queen-wasp,  for  instance, 
the  sole  survivor  does  transmit  to  her 
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offspriug  the  whole  perraancut  iusUiict 
of  arohiteclure  aud  social  pulily  of  her 
mce  —  the  power  of  lieredity  cannot  be 
denied,  because  the  facts  do  noL  admit 
of  any  other  explanation,  except  on  the 
hypothesis   of   the   exidlence   of    some 
additional   hcusc   which,  owing  to  the 
limilaliou   of   our   own,  we   could    by 
no  possible   means   comprehend.     The 
gi*owth  of  Instinct,  ii'  tlie  theory  of  its 
development   given   above    is    correct, 
should  be  a  process  of  abnormal  length, 
and  it  would  almost  follow  that  llio  an- 
tiquity of  species  could   be   estimated 
from  the  degree  of  perfection  in  whicli 
instinct  is   exhibited.     The  difterence 
of  structure  uud  diversity  of  needs  in 
different  animals,  in  some   so  simple 
and  in  otiicrs    so  complex,  need   not 
weaken    this    conclusion,   if    we    only 
compare  those   in  which   the  order  of 
daily   life   is    somewhat  similar.     The 
life-history  of  the  hive-bee  would  seem 
to  demand  a  far   longer  period    for  its 
complex  instinct  to  bccomo  stereotyped 
than  the  life-history  of  the  solitary  spe- 
cies ;  and  man,  with  his  few  forms  of 
instinctive  action  and  rcliaacc  on  indi- 
vidual intelligence,  would  ho  assigned 
a  place  among  the  latest  developments 
of  nature.     Our  knowledge  of  the  facia 
of  instinct  is  as  yet  too  ill-assorted  for 
the  construction  of  moro  than  a  work- 
ing hypothesis   its   to  its   origin  ;    and 
untii  the  question  of  the  inlicritance  of 
acquired  characteristics   is  more   com- 
pletely answered  than  it  is  at  present, 
the  whole  structure  hangs  ou  a  doubt- 
ful  link.     But   there  is  one   point   ou 
which  the  theory  of  instinct  which  M. 
Houssay  reproduces  is  eminently  satis- 
factory, though  lie  docs  not  claim  it  ns 
au  argument  for  its  value.     It  accounts 
for  the  uniformity  and  subordination  of 
individuals  in  the  life  of  the  social  ani- 
mals and  social  insects,  which  is  almost 
inexplicable  on  any   other  hypothesis. 
Thitt  thousands  of  beings  so  intelligent 
as  the  bee  can  live  together  and  exer- 
cise an  intelligence  which  is  used  solely 
for  the  gowl   of  the  community,  and 
never   for   the    personal   advantage  or 
aggrandixement  of  an  intlividual,  tran- 
scends   reason,   as   wc    understand   it. 
Tet  it  is  just  possible   to  coucelvo  a 


human  community  in  which  the  system 
of  caste  might  become  so  stereotyped 
as  to  eliminato  the  initial  diitereuce 
between  man  and  man  in  each  class, 
and  produce  uniform  types  of  workers, 
soldiers,  and  the  like.  But  in  such  a 
case,  what  is  instinct  but  a  degradation 
of  Intelligence,  producing  perhaps  a 
higher  level  of  work  but  a  lower  type 
of  mind. 


From  Tbo  Spectator, 
HEiOir  O.  WREPORlK 

Mr.  Henry  G.  AVreford,  for  lifty 
years  the  Timta  correspondent  in 
southern  Italy,  deserves  something 
more  than  a  passing  word  of  comment. 
Ho  was  one  of  the  few  genuine  heroes 
of  the  pea,  the  men  who  reflect  lustre 
on  the  most  ephemeral  and  least  hon- 
ored of  all  serious  professions.  There 
have  been  and  are  among  special  corre- 
spondents plenty  of  brave  men,  who 
have  behaved  like  volunteers  in  a  for- 
lorn hope,  and  have  faced  death  in  the 
performance  of  duty  with  a  daring  un- 
inspired by  the  hope  of  honors  or  by 
that  feeling  of  tldelity  to  a  flag  which, 
with  so  many  otherwise  commonplace 
natures,  has  operated  like  a  rcligiou  ; 
but  Mr,  Wreford  had  a  courage  which 
way  iu  some  respects  beyond  them  all. 
He  Iiatl  contracted,  early  in  his  service 
with  the  Timts^  a  deep  pity  for  the 
people  of  Naples,  who  repaid  him  at 
ijrat  with  incessant  insult,  and  a  deep 
horror  of  the  foul  Bourbon  court,  that 
"  negation  of  God  erected  iuto  a  sys- 
tem,'' as  Mr.  Gladstone  described  it, 
which  at  that  time  tyrannized  over 
tlietr  destinies.  Most  Englishmen,  Mr. 
GladstoDti  perhaps  excepted,  have  for- 
gotten it ;  but  there  has  never  existed 
elsewhere  iu  Europe  anything  like  this 
government,  which  defended  Itself  with 
Swiss  mercenaries,  used  as  instrumeuts 
the  wretched  laziaroni  of  the  capital, 
and  ruled  tlie  respectable  classes  like  a 
pasha  in  Algiers  or  Tunis,  punishing 
the  slightest  opposition  by  imprison- 
ment, often  lifelong,  in  duugeoiie  which 
were,  without  aid  from  rhetoric,  de- 
scnbable  us  mere   wells.      Unless    aa 
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ambnssndor,  no  luau's  Hfu  ur  liberty 
W51S  safe  if  ho  were  denounced  by  one 
of  a  myriad  spies  ;  and  Jor  yeai*s  even 
the  pleasure-lovers  of  Europe  avoided 
*.he  delicious  kingdom  like  a  la^ar- 
lioiiflc.  Mr.  AVreford  set  himself  lo 
bring  European  opinion  lo  bear  on  this 
den  of  borroiTj,  and  for  seventeen  years 
\ni  persevered  un(1inchinn;ly  in  liis 
work.  He  was  recognized  after  a  little 
'  whilti  as  one  of  the  most  ''  dangerous '■ 
of  opponents,  as  a  man  who  was  turn- 
ing all  Europe  against  the  king'8  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  devotees  of  that 
horrible  court  swore  to  have  their  re- 
venue. He  was  shadowed  perpetually 
by  spies ;  men  suspected  of  sending 
information  to  him  were  treated  like 
criminals  ;  he  was  menaced  with  miii 
by  expulsion  ;  and  the  populace  were 
excited  against  him  till  it  was  unsafe 
for  him  to  enter  Naples.  Darker 
threats,  too,  were  levelled  aji^ainst  him 
by  the  zealots  of  the  court  party.  He 
himself  showed  the  wtiter  one  proof 
positive  that  men  who  could  not  have 
been  punislied  had  proposed  his  assiis- 
sination  ;  that  two  plans  at  least  for 
kidnapping  him  had  been  matured  ; 
and  that  on  one  occasion  a  plot  for 
drowning:  him  had  been  within  an  ace 
of  success.  During  one  gloomy  six 
months  he  held  his  life,  as  he  believed, 
only  from  hour  to  hour,  and  owed  it, 
as  he  thonght,  maiuly  to  the  protection 
of  the  IJritiah  minister,  and  one  or 
two  i)crsonB  in  a  foreign  embassy.  In 
reality  be  owed  it,  as  after  hearing  bis 
narrative  the  writer  could  not  but  rec- 
ognize, to  King  Ferdinand,  who  was 
not  the  vulgar  tyrant  Englishmen  be- 
lieved, but  a  cool,  shrewd  cynic,  who 
despised  his  subjects  and  most  of  bis 
own  agents,  who  was  full  of  courage  — 
a  quality  in  him  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
onco  recognized  publicly  after  l»is 
death — and  who  was  so  completely 
king  of  the  old  Bourbon  type,  that  he 
would  not  stoop  to  crime  against  a  poor 
devil  of  a  foreign  correspondent  who 
owed    him    no  allegiance.      Had    Mr. 


Wreford  been  n  Neapolitan,  ho  would 
have  died  in  torture.  The  king,  how- 
ever, who  wiia  by  far  the  best-iufonuud 
man  in  his  dominions,  understood  per- 
fectly well  thai  the  kiiigdon*  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  alone  among  European 
kingdoms  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleel ;  thai  two  men-of-war  would 
cut  him  off  from  Sicily,  and  one  call 
Naples  into  insurrectiou  ;  that  he  was 
coldly  disliked  by  the  verj'  powers 
which  protected  him  ;  and  that,  if 
Switzerland  recalled  her  children,  he 
would  be  left  face  to  face  with  subject* 
who  might  adulate  but  could  not  do- 
fund  him.  Uc  wanted  no  duel  to  the 
death  with  either  the  Times  or  the 
ihitlsb  Piuliament,  and  as  ho  was  a 
dreaded  ninster,  Mr.  Wreford  just  es- 
caped. During  the  whole  of  this  period, 
half  an  ordinary  generation,  Mr.  Wre- 
ford, Ihongh  by  no  means  a  man  of  the 
soldier  type,  but  rather  a  retiring  and 
sensitive  civilian,  with  a  habit  of  de- 
pression —  he  had  been,  we  mtiier 
think,  at  one  lime  a  Nonconformist 
minister  —  held  unswervingly  on  his 
way,  never  concealing  any  truth  he 
knew,  and  slriking  sometimes  fearful 
blows  at  a  system  which  latterly  he 
came  to  hate  almost  be^'ond  reason. 
His  courage  may  have  been  of  the 
passive  type,  but  he  faced  death,  or 
worse,  unfalteringly  through  ycai-a  of 
feeble  liealth,  for  the  sake  of  men  who 
gave  him  nothing  back,  not  even  their 
applause.  Ho  behaved,  in  fact,  for 
years  as  one  of  the  bravest  of  mankind, 
and  when  at  last  the  evil  despotism  fell 
in  a  night  as  if  struck  down  by  Llia 
Gotl  il  had  despised,  tlie  eaae  of  its  fall 
was  in  great  part  due  to  the  horror  of 
it  which  he  had  patiently  sprea<l  through 
Europe,  and  which  had  at  last  reacted 
on  the  monarchy  itself.  He  was  a 
plain  man,  though  a  cultivated  one, 
simple  iu  thought  and  in  the  expression 
of  ins  Lhoughi,  with  perhaps  a  faint 
vanity  in  his  own  skill  in  gathering  in- 
formation ;  but  he  did  a  knight's  ser- 
vice for  Italy  and  for  the  world. 
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^H                                         LOKBON  SNOW. 

So  in  om-  world  of  doubt,  and  death,  and  ^^B 

^^1            Wheit  men  were  all  asleep  the  snow  came 

change,                                                   ^^^| 

^H 

The  vision  of  eternity  is  sweet,                   ^^^| 

^H                In  large  white  flakes  falling  on  the  city 

The  vision  of  eternity  Is  strange  !                        ^H 

^^H                        browu, 

Mies,  James  Daumesteteb.    ^^^t 

^H             Stealthilj    and    perpetually    settling    and 

^^^H 

^^M                       loosely  lying, 

^H                Hushing  the  latest  traffic  of  the  drowsy 

^^^H 

^^^M 

^^M                      town 

^^^^H 

^H            Deadening,  muffling,  stifling  lU  murmurs 

TO  ,                                    ^^^M 

^M                       failing : 

I    BANG    to-night   "  The  Arrow    and    the        ^| 

^^m                Lazily  and  Incessantly  floating  down  and 

Song"—                                                        ■ 

^^1                         down 

I  have  not  sun^  It  since   I   sang  with         H 

^H            Silently  sifting  and  veiling  road,  roof,  and 

—                                                             ^M 

^H                       railing 

I  sang,  and  wondered  If  the  words  were        H 

^^H               Hiding    difference^  making   unevenness 

^M 

^^H 

And  whether  sometimes  you  —  amidst  the        ^| 

^^V            Into  angles  and  crevices  softly  drifting  and 

throng                                                                 ^M 

^^H                         sailing. 

Who  flatter  —  love  perhafra  —  but  love  not        ^| 

^M                All  night  it  fell,  and  when  full  Inches 

long,                                                               ^M 

^H                        seven 

Or  love  all  selAshly,  as  moat  men  do—            ^| 

^H             It  lay  In   the  depth  of    its  uncompacted 

Kemember  one,  who  did  not  care  to  sue          ^| 

^H                         lightness, 

As    they  —  preferring,    whether    right    or        ^| 

^H                 Its  clouds  blew  oil  from  a  high  and  frosty 

wrong,                                                            ■ 

^H                        heaven 

To  uke  what  you  should  give,  and  ask         H 

^^H             And  all    awoke  earlier  for  the    unaccus- 

no  more ;                                                        ^M 

^^1                         tomed  brightness 

Content  to  leave,  if  you  would  have  It  so,            H 

^^B                Of  the  winter  dawning,  the  strange  un- 

Your  presence  and  continue,  as  before-,            ^| 

^^H                       heavenly  glare  : 

His  singing  to  theair— nor  ask  to  know            ^M 

^H             The  eye  marvelM  —  marvelled  at  the  dax- 

The  fate  of  one  poor  word,  till  de«tb*»^^^H 

^H                         zling  whiteness  ] 

sweet  shore                                            j^^^f 

^H                The  ear  hearkened  to  the  stillness  of  the 

I'be  truth  or  falseness  of  the  song  8h«lf^^^| 

^H                       solemn  air ; 

show.                                                             ^M 

^H             No  sound  of  wheel   rumbling  nor  of  foot 

Tetuple  Bar.      ^^^| 

H                        falling, 

^^^M 

^H                And  the  busy  morning  cries  came  thin 
^H                       and  spare. 

^^^^^^^^1 

^^M 

^^^^^                                                           ROBKRT  BBIDQES. 

TUSCAN  SKIES.                             ^^^H 

*■  DolM  color  deU'  ohoutal  sftfflro.**              ^^^| 
The  pross  Etruscan  felt  within  these  skies  ^^H 

Only  a  fiery  finger  that  pursued                          H. 

^^^^^                                    TUE  VISIOK. 

ills  body  till  the  glutton  soul  renewed              H 

^H            Sometimes  when  I  sit  musing  all  alone 

Its  pastime  In  the  paintetl  tomb.     Such  Ilea  ^^B 

^^1               The  sick  diversity  of  human  things 

Their  augurs  spake  to  Heaven.     Otherwlae^^^l 

^^1               Into  my  soul,  I  know  not  how,   there 

The  seer  of  Florence  saw,  whose  spirit.  ^^^1 

^H                        springs 

thewed                                                  ^  ^^B 

^H            The  vision  of  a  world  unlike  oar  own. 

By  trial,   soared  unto  the  heights  and       ^| 

viewed                                                     ^^^H 

^H            O  stable  Zlon,  perfect,  endless,  one, 

The  azure  light  that  fell  from  Paradlac^        ^^H 

^H              Why  haunlest  thou  a  soul  that  hath  no 

For,  lo  :  Italia,  risen  from  the  Hell                ^^^B 

^H 

Of  heathen  gods  and  temples,  dead  and        ^| 

^^m              I  look  on  thee  as  men  on  mirage-springs, 

bare,                                                                    ^M 

^H           Knowing  the  desert    hears  hut  sand  and 

Awoke  and  mounted  to  the  ardent  «lr  ;            ^| 

^^M                       atone. 

By  Roman  virtue  purged  and  Uught  'to        H 

dwell                                                               ^M 

^^1           Tet,  as  a  passing  mirror  in  the  street 

Aloof  from  earth,  she  read  with  chaatened^^^H 
eye                                                            ^^^| 

^^H              Flashes  a  glimpse  of  gardens  out  of  range 

^^^^^    Through  some  poor  sick-room  open  to  the 

A  holier  religion  in  her  sky.                             ^^^B 

Aeadttny.             V 
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From  Tlic  Fortiilglitly  Kevlew. 
ATOMS  AXD  SUNBEAMS. 

In"  recent  yenrs  nil  iinpoitant  cliangc 
has  taken  place  in  lliu  manner  in 
wliicU  many  physical  problema  aro  ap- 
proached. TJie  philosopher  who  now 
Bccks  an  exphiuftUon  of  great  nat- 
urnl  phenoni**nji  not  unfrcqucnlly  fiutls 
much  assistance  from  cerLaiii  remark- 
able discoveries  ns  to  Itie  ultimate  con- 
stitution of  matter.  Many  an  obscure 
question  in  physics  has  been  rendered 
clear  when  some  of  the  properties  of 
molecules  have  been  brouj^ht  to  lij^'hl. 
No  doubt  our  knowledfjc  of  Ibe  natural 
history  of  the  molecule  is  still  vastly 
wanting  in  detail.  It  mnat,  however, 
be  admitted  that  we  have  traced  an 
outline  of  that  wonderful  chapter  in 
nature  widch  is  Bpecially  serviceable  in 
tlio  question  whicb  I  now  propose  to 
discuss. 

The  pi-ohlem  before  us  may  he  staled 
in  the  following  terms.  We  have  to 
illustiiUe  ]iow  llie  sua  is  enabled  to 
maintain  its  tremendous  expenditure 
of  light  and  heat  without  giving  any 
si^ns  of  approaching  exhaustion.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  atomic  theory  of 
the  constituliou  of  matter  exhibits  the 
mechanism  of  the  process  by  which 
that  capacity  of  Lho  great  luminary  for 
supplying  the  radiation  so  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind  is  sustained  from 
age  to  age. 

Let  mo  hero  anticipate  an  objection 
which  may  not  improbably  be  raised. 
Those  who  have  paid  attention  to  this 
subject  are  aware  tbat  the  remarkable 
doctrine  lirat  proi>ounded  by  Helmholtz 
removed  all  real  doubt  from  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  to  this  eminent  philosopher 
we  owe  an  explanation  of  wliat  at  Hrst 
seemed  to  be  a  paradox.  He  explained 
how,  notwithstanding  that  the  sun  ra- 
diates its  heat  so  profusely,  no  indiea- 
tioua  of  the  inevitable  decline  of  heat 
can  he  as  yet  discovered.  If  the  sun 
had  been  made  of  solid  coal  from  centre 
to  surface,  ntid  if  that  coal  had  been 
burned  for  tlic  purpose  of  snstainiiig 
the  radiation,  it  can  be  demonstmted 
that  a  few  tbousaud  years  of  solar  ex- 
penditure at  the  present  rate  would 
suffice  to  oxlmust  all  the   heat  which 


the  combustion  of  that  great  sphere  of 
fuel  could  generate.  AVe  know,  how- 
ever, tliat  the  sun  has  been  nulialinsr 
beat,  not  alone  for  tliousands  of  years, 
but  for  millions  of  yeai*s.  The  exists 
ence  of  fossil  plants  and  aninnils  would 
alone  ftuflice  to  demonstrate  this  fact. 
We  have  tbus  to  account  tor  the  ex- 
tremely remarkable  circumstance  that 
our  great  luminary  has  radiated  forth 
already  a  thousnntl  times  ns  much  heat 
ns  could  be  generated  by  the  combus- 
tion of  a  sphere  of  coal  as  big  as  tlie 
sun  is  at  present,  and  yet,  notwith- ■ 
slanding  tliiH  expenditure  in  the  past, 
physics  declares  tluit  for  millions  of 
years  to  come  the  sun  may  continue  to 
dispense  ligbt  and  heat  to  its  attendant 
worlds  with  the  same  abundant  prodi- 
gality. To  have  shown  how  the  appar- 
ent paradox  could  be  removed  is  one  of 
tbc  most  nolnblc  achievements  of  the 
great  German  philosopher. 

What  IlclmbuUz  did  waa  to  refer  to 
the  obvious  fact  tbat  the  expenditure 
of  beat  by  radiiUioti  must  necessarily 
lend  to  shrinkage  of  t!ie  solar  volume. 
This  shrinkage  has  the  effect  of  ab- 
stracting from  a  store  of  potential  en- 
ergy in  tbe  sun  and  transforming  what 
it  takes  into  the  activo  form  of  heat. 
The  tnmsfonnation  advances  pari 
pan3u  with  the  radiation,  so  that  the 
loss  of  heat  arising  from  tlio  radiation 
is  restored  by  tlie  newly  produced  heat 
derived  from  the  latent  reservoir. 
Such  is  an  outline  of  the  now  famous 
doctrine  universally  accepted  among 
pbysicists.  It  fulllls  the  conditions  of 
the  problem,  and  wlicn  tested  by  anth- 
mctical  calculation  it  is  not  found  want- 
ing. 

But  the  genuine  student  of  nature 
loves  to  got  to  tbc  heart  of  a  great 
problem  like  this  ;  he  loves  lo  be  able 
to  follow  it,  not  through  mere  formulm 
or  abstract  principles,  but  so  as  to  be 
able  to  visualize  its  trutb  and  feel  its 
certainty,  He  will,  tberefore,  often 
desire  sometbing  in  addition  to  the 
bare  presentation  of  tbe  theorj'  as 
above  stated.  It  may  be  no  doubt  suf- 
ficient for  tho  mathematician  to  know 
tbat  the  total  potential  energy  in  the 
sun,  duo  to  the  dispersed  nature  of  its 
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mnUrials,  is  so  vast  that  aa  contraction 
brink's  the  materials,  on  the  whole, 
somewhat  nearer  together,  the  poten- 
tial euer2:y  thus  surrendered  is  tnms- 
fornied  iulo  a  supply  of  heat  quite 
adequate  tu  compensate  for  the  losses 
arising  from  the  radiation  by  which  the 
contraction  was  produced.  The  stu- 
dent who  admits  —  and  who  is  there 
that  does  not  admit  ?  —  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  conservalioa  of  energy  knows  that 
in  this  ai-gument  he  is  on  thoroughly 
reliable  ground.  At  the  same  time  the 
argument  docs  not  actually  oiter  any 
very  clear  conception,  or  indeed  any 
couception  at  all,  of  the  precise  modiis 
operandi  liy  which,  aa  the  active  potcn- 
tl'il  enei-gy  vanishes,  its  equivalent  in 
availuhle  heat  appears.  I  have  always 
felt  that  this  was  the  unsatisfactory 
part  of  an  otherwise  perfect  theorj*. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  mnch  interest 
that  I  became  acquainted  a  short  time 
ago  with  a  development  of  the  molec- 
ular theory  of  gases  which  afforded 
precisely  what  seemeil  wanted  to  make 
every  link  in  Iho  chain  of  the  great 
argument  distinctly  perceptible.  I 
make  uo  doubt  that  the  notions  which 
have  occurred  to  mo  on  this  subject 
must  have  presented  tJiemselves  to 
others  also.  I  have,  however,  not  read 
in  pnnt  or  heartl  in  conversation  any 
use  made  of  the  illustration  that  I  am 
going  to  set  fiuth.  I  feel,  therefore, 
conlldent  that  even  if  it  be  known  at 
all,  it  is  cerliiiuly  nut  generally  known 
among  the  large  and  ever-increasing 
circle  of  readers  to  whom  the  great 
questions  of  physics  arc  of  interest. 

The  division  of  matter  into  the  three 
forms  of  solitls,  liquids,  and  gases  has 
acquired  in  iJiese  days  a  special  sig- 
niljcance  now  that  the  constitution  of 
matter  is  bccorain?Tj  iu  some  dcj;rcc  un- 
derstood. First  k't  it  be  noted  that, 
though  matter  is  capable  of  subdi- 
vision to  a  certain  extent,  yet  that 
there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  sulxli- 
vision  could  not  be  carried.  This 
statement  touchca  upou  the  ancient 
conlroverey  sis  to  the  inlinite  divisi- 
bility of  matter.  Even  still  we  can 
tind  the  statement  in  Bomc  of  our  old 
textbooks  that  there  is  no  particle  of 


matter  so  smalt  thai  it  could  not  be 
again  subdivided  into  half.  No  doubt, 
so  far  as  most  ordinary  experience 
goes,  this  statement  may  be  unques- 
tionable. It  is  quite  true  that  we  do 
not  often  reduce  matter  to  fragments 
so  small  tliat  each  of  them  shall  be 
insusceptible  of  further  conceivable 
division.  But,  to  illustrate  the  natural 
principle  now  under  consideration,  let 
us  take  the  example  of  a  body  which  is 
itself  composed  of  but  a  single  clement. 
Think,  for  instance,  of  a  diamond^ 
which  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  portion  of 
crystallized  cjirbon.  It  is  true  that  the 
reduction  of  diamonds  to  powder  is  a 
laborious  process.  Still,  diamond  dust 
has  to  be  produced  in  Ibe  (inishing  of 
the  rough  stone,  and  this  element  wilt 
serve  the  purpose  of  our  present  argu- 
ment better  than  a  substance  of  a  com- 
posite nature.  Each  particle  of  the 
diamond  dust  is,  of  course,  as  nmch  a 
particle  of  carbon  as  Wiui  the  original 
crystal.  We  may,  however,  suppose 
that  by  a  repetition  of  the  process  a 
ruduclion  of  tlte  diamond  dust  to  pow- 
der slill  liner  is  accomplished.  The 
grains  thus  obtained  may  have  become 
so  minute  that  they  liave  ceased  to  be 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  and  require 
a  microscope  to  render  them  percepti- 
ble ;  but  even  after  this  comminution 
each  of  these  particles  is  still  a 
veritable  diamond.  It  possesses  the 
properties,  optical,  chemical,  and  me- 
chanical, of  the  original  gem,  from 
which  it  differs  merely  in  the  attribute 
of  size.  Even  wheu  the  disintegration 
has  been  carried  to  such  a  point  that 
each  individual  particle  can  be  only 
just  perceived  by  the  keeuesL  power  of 
the  most  powerful  microscope,  there  is 
still  DO  indication  that  the  particlea 
cease  to  possess  Uie  characteristics  of 
the  original  body.  These  facta  being 
undoubted,  it  was  perhaps  not  unnat- 
ural to  suppose  that  the  reduction 
could  be  carried  o\\  inilefluitely,  and 
that  oven  if  tlie  smallest  fragment  of 
diamond  which  could  be  seen  in  a  yton* 
erful  microscope  were  reduced  to  a 
millionth  part,  and  each  of  those  to  a 
million  more,  yet  that  the  ultimiue  par- 
ticles thus  reached  would  be  <liamonds 
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atill.  Now,  however,  we  kuow  that 
Hint  is  noL  the  case.  The  smallest  pur- 
liele  visible  under  a  microscope  iiiigltt 
iudeed  bo  cruahcd  iiilo  li  thousaiul 
parts,  aud  each  one  uf  those  parts, 
though  wholly  inapprccinble  to  our 
aense  of  touch  or  vision,  would  never- 
thelesH  be  n  genuine  dianumd.  If, 
howevei',  the  i^iibdivision  be  carried 
on  until  the  particles  produced  are, 
rou*;liIy  sjieaking,  one-milliutith  part  ol' 
the  bulk  of  the  smallest  objects  which 
could  be  seen  in  the  microscope,  we 
ttien  approach  tha  limits  of  partition  al 
which  the  diuniund  would  be  suscepti- 
ble. We  now  know  tluiL  there  is  nn 
atom  of  diamond  so  small  that  it  must 
refuse  to  undergo  any  further  division. 
This  ullimaLc  atom,  be  it  observed,  is 
uot  au  inLiniLely  sninll  t|uautiLy.  It  has 
deHntte  dimensii)n8  ;  it  poasessea  a  def- 
inite weight.  All  such  diamond  atoms 
arc  precisely  alike  in  weight,  and  prob- 
ably in  other  characteristics.  It  might 
be  thought  that  if  this  atom  has  finite 
dimensions,  it  is,  at  all  events,  conceiv- 
able that  it  alionld  admit  of  furtlier 
subdivision.  In  a  certain  sense  tliis 
is,  no  doubt,  the  case.  The  diamond 
atom  is  made  up  of  parts  and,  1)eing  so 
made,  it  is,  of  coui'sc,  conceivable  that 
those  parts  could  be  separated.  The 
important  point  to  notice  is,  that  no 
means  known  to  us  could  produce  this 
separation,  while  it  is  perfectly  certain 
tliat  if  the  decomposition  of  the  alnni 
of  diamond  into  distinct  pnrt^  could  be 
effected,  those  parts  would  not  be  dia- 
monds at  all,  nor  anything  in  the  least 
resembling  diamonds. 

What  we  have  said  as  regards  the 
element  carbon  may  bo  extended  to 
every  other  elementary  substance. 
Sulphur  is  familiarly  known  in  a  form 
of  extreme  subdivision,  and  each  little 
particle  of  sulphur  could  be  furtlier 
comminuted  to  a  certain  point  beyond 
which  any  further  partition  M'ouhl  be 
impossible.  So,  too,  any  composite 
body,  such,  for  oxamide,  as  a  lump  of 
sugar,  admits  of  bein;^  dccompospd  into 
molecules  so  email  that  any  further 
separation  would  be  impossible  if  the 
molecule  were  still  to  remain  Hugar. 
No  doubt,  a  separation  ot  the  molecale 


of  any  couipoaitc  body  into  constituent 
atoms  of  other  elements  is  not  alono 
possible,  but  is  incessantly  taking 
place. 

The  first  step  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  cousLitutiou  of  matter  has  been 
taken  when  we  have  come  to  recognize 
liuil  every  body  is  composed  of  a  multi- 
tude of  extremely,  hut  uot  inlinitely, 
small  molecules.  The  next  point  re* 
liUcs  to  the  condition  in  whicli  these 
n)oleculcs  are  found.  At  tirst  it  might 
be  thought  that  in  a  solid,  at  all  events, 
the  lilllo  particles  must  be  clustered 
together  iu  a  compact  mass.  If  we 
depended  merely  on  sensible  evidence 
it  would  seem  that  a  lump  of  iron,  if 
constituted  from  molecules  at  all,  must 
be  siujply  a  cohering  niiiss  of  particles, 
just  as  u  multitude  of  particles  of  sand 
unite  to  form  a  lump  of  sandstone. 
But  the  truth  is  far  more  wonderful 
than  such  a  belief  W(mld  imply.  Were 
the  seusibility  of  our  eyes  so  greatly  in- 
creased as  to  make  them  a  few  million 
times  more  powerful  thnu  our  present 
organs,  then,  indeed,  the  display  of  the 
texture  of  solid  matter  would  be  an 
astonishing  revelation.  It  would  be 
seen  that  the  diamond  atoms,  which, 
when  aggregated  in  sufficient  myriads, 
form  the  perfect  gem,  were  each  in  a 
condition  of  rapid  movement  of  the 
most  complex  description  ;  each  mole- 
cule would  be  Been  swinging  to  and  fro 
with  the  utmost  violence  among  the 
neighboring  molecules.  It  would  be 
seen  quivering  all  over  under  the  intlu- 
ence  of  the  shocks  which  it  would  re- 
ceive from  the  vehement  encountera 
with  oilier  molecules  which  occur  mil- 
lions of  times  in  each  second.  Such 
would  be  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 
iliamond.  The  well-known  properties 
of  such  gems  seem ,  at  iirst  sight, 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  curious 
structure  we  have  assigned  to  them. 
Surely,  it  may  he  said  that  the  hard- 
ness and  the  impenetrability  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  diamond  refute  at  once 
the  supposition  that  it  is  no  more  than 
a  cluster  of  rapidly  moving  particles. 
But  the  natural  philosopher  now  knows 
that  his  explanation  of  the  qualities  of 
the  diamond  holds  the  tield  against  aU 
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otbcr  explanations.  Tbe  well-kuown 
■impcuelmbility  ol'  Ibu  diaiuouU  seuuib 
•to  arise  ftoiu  Ibe  fact  that  when  you 
try  to  pre&a  u  stuol  point  into  the  stone 
you  fail  to  (Jo  bd  hcMUiusu  tho  rapitlly 
moving  molecules  of  tho  gem  batter 
Ibe  end  of  Ih^*  steel  point  with  8uch 
extniorilinary  vehcnieuce  that  they  re- 
cuse to  tiUuw  it  to  penetrate  or  even  lo 
<iuark  tho  crvHlJillized  surface.  When 
^ou  cut  gUsb  with  a  diamond  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  edge,  whicli  seems  so 
intensely  hard,  i*  ri'ally  composed  of 
rapidly  moving'  utonie.  But  the  gla-ss 
which  in  .subinlued  lo  the  operation  ia 
nUo  merely  a  mass  of  moving  mole- 
cules, and  what  seems  to  happen  is, 
tbal,  as  tbe  diamond  is  pressed  for- 
ward,  its  several  particles,  by  their 
superior  vii^or,  drive  Ibe  little  particles 
of  glass  out  lit  llie  way.  We  do  not 
see  the  actual  details  of  ilie  niyrla<ti  en- 
couuter?  in  which  the  diamond  atoms 
are  victorious  over  llie  glassy  mole- 
cules ;  we  only  discern  the  broad  result 
tliat  the  diamond  has  dune  its  work, 
and  that  the  glass  lias  been  cut. 

It  may  well  be  asked  how  we  know 
/  tbat  matter  is  constituted  of  molecules 
in  intensely  rapid  movement.  Tiie 
statcmcuL  seems  at  the  Ijrst  gbtnoe  to 
be  so  utterly  at  variance  with  our  ordi- 
nary expcrienco  that  we  demand,  nod 
rightly  demand,  some  couviuciug  proof 
on  tbe  matter.  There  are  many  argu- 
menls  by  which  iJie  required  demon- 
stration can  be  forthcoming.  Tbe  one 
which  I  shall  give  is  not  perhaps  the 
most  conclusive,  but  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  one  uf  the  simplest  and 
the  ujost  readily  intelligible. 

Let  us  Bee  if  we  cannot:  prove  at 
oucu  llml  the  molecules  in,  let  us  say,  a 
piece  of  iron  nmst  be  in  movement. 
Suppose  that  the  iron  is  warmed  so 
that  it  mdiiites  heat  to  a  pcrcepLiblu 
extent.  We  know  that  the  heat  wiiich, 
in  i\m  case,alTect«  our  nerves  has  been 
trnnsmiUed  from  its  origin  by  ethereal 
undulations.  Those  undulations  have, 
undoubtedly,  been  set  in  motion  by  tlie 
iron,  and  yet  the  parts  of  the  metal 
seem  quite  motionless  relatively  to  each 
other,  notwithstanditig  that  they  pos- 
sess tbe  power  of  setting  the  ether  into 


vibration.  It  is  irapossiblc  that  3ticli 
vibrations  could  be  produced  were  it 
not  tbat  there  is  tn  tho  iron  a  sonae* 
thing  which  vibrates  iu  such  a  mun- 
ucr  as  to  communicate  the  necessary 
l)ulses  to  the  ether.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  in  the  texture  of  tlie  solid 
iron  there  must  be  some  molecular 
movement,  timed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
impart  to  the  ether  the  actual  vibra- 
tions which  we  find  it  to  possess.  Tho 
argument  in  this  case  nuiy  be  illustrated 
by  the  analogous  phenomena  presented 
in  the  case  of  sound.  As  we  listen  lo 
the  notes  of  a  violin,  wliat  we  actually 
perceive  are  vibrations  communicated 
through  the  air  to  the  auditory  apponv- 
ius.  We  can  trace  these  aerial  vibra- 
tions back  to  their  source,  and  we  find 
ihey  originate  frouj  the  quivering  of 
the  violin  under  tbe  intlueuce  of  the 
bow  of  the  performer,  AVere  it  not  for 
these  vibrations  of  the  instrumeol  the 
aerial  vibrations  would  not  be  pro- 
duced, and  thu  corresponding  sounds 
would  not  be  heard.  Far  more  delicate 
than  the  atmospheric  waves  of  sound 
are  the  ethereal  waves  corresponding  to 
light  or  to  heat,  but  none  the  less  must 
these  latter  also  originate  from  the  im- 
pulse of  some  vibrating  mass.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  a  hot  piece  of  iron, 
however  still  it  may  seem,  must  bo  «u- 
inmted  by  an  excessively  rapid  molec- 
ular movement.  Nor  is  the  validity  of 
this  conclusion  impaired  even  if  tho 
iron  be  at  ordinary  temperature.  We 
know  that  a  body  which  is  no  hotter 
than  the  surrounding  bodies  is  sUlI  In- 
cessantly radiating  heat  to  them  and 
receiving  beat  from  them  in  return. 
Thus  we  are  led  to  the  convicliou  that 
a  piece  of  iron,  whatever  be  its  tem- 
perature, must  consist  of  atoms  in  a 
state  of  lively  movement.  The  impor- 
tant conclusion  thus  drawn  with  reganl 
to  iron  may  be  equally  stated  with  re- 
spect to  every  other  solid,  or,  indeed, 
every  other  body,  whether  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous.  All  matter  of  every  de- 
scription is  not  only  known  lo  be  com- 
posed of  molecules,  but  it  is  also  now 
certain  that  those  molecules  are  inces- 
santly performing  movements  of  a  very 
'  complex  type. 
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A  closer  &tu<ly  of  this  subject  will  be 
iicccsaary  for  our  present  purpose,  nnd 
it  will  be  convenieut  to  examine  matter 
in  Lhnt  sUilc  in  which  it  is  exhibited  in 
its  very  simplest  type  from  the  molecu- 
lar poinl  of  view.  This  condilinn  is 
not  presented,  lis  might  at  Urst  he  sup- 
posed, when  the  matter  is  solid,  like  a 
diamond,  or  like  a  piece  of  iron.  Even 
in  a  liquid  tl»e  coiuplexily  of  molecu- 
lar consiilulion,  though  somewhat  less 
than  In  lite  case  of  a  solid,  is  still 
notably  greater  than  in  matter  which 
has  the  ijaacous  form.  The  air  that  we 
breathe  is  matter  almost  of  the  most 
fiinipje  kind,  so  far  tis  moleculiLr  consti- 
tution is  concerned.  IL  sliould,  how- 
ever, be  noted  that,  as  air  consisLs  of  a 
mixture,  it  would  be  butler  for  our 
purpose  to  Ihink  of  a  j^as  isolated  from 
any  other  element.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  oxyiyen,  the  most  iraporUant 
constituent  of  our  atmosphere. 

Like  every  other  element,  oxygen  is 
composed  of  molecules,  and  those  mol- 
ecules are  in  a  slate  of  rapid  molion. 
It  mi«;hl  be  expected  that  the  affinity 
by  which  the  different  molecules  were 
|»Ihed  in  the  case  of  a  gas  should  be 
of  the  simplest  nature,  and  tliis  is 
indeed  found  to  be  the  case.  Not- 
withstanding that  oxygen  is  an  invis- 
ible body,  luiii  nutwiLhstandin*;  that  the 
molecules  arc  so  excessively  minute 
as  to  be  severally  quite  inappreciable 
to  our  senses,  yet  we  have  been  abli^ 
to  learn  a  great  deal  wiih  regard  to  tlie 
;«on8titulion  of  the  molecules  of  this 
gas.  Tlic  mental  eye  of  the  philoso- 
pher shows  liim  that,  though  the  oxy- 
gen with  wliich  ft  jar  is  filled  appears  to 
be  perfectly  quiescent,  yet  that  quies- 
cence has  there  no  real  existence,  lie 
knows  that  oxy«rcn  consists  of  myriads 
of  molecules  identical  in  weight  and  in 
ether  features,  and  darting  about  one 
amoDi:  the  other  with  velocities  which 
vary  perhaps  between  those  of  express 
trains  and  those  of  rifle  bullets.  He 
sees  that  each  little  molecule  imrries 
along  quite  freely  for  a  while  until  it 
tiappens  to  encounter  some  other  mole- 
culc  equally  bent  on  its  journey,  and 
then  a  collisioni  lakes  place.  Perhaps 
U  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 


what  usually  happens  is  that  the  two 
impinging  molecules  make  a  very  close 
approacli  ;  then  each  of  them  so  vehe- 
mently attracts  the  other  as  lo  make  it 
swerve  out  of  Its  course  and  start  it  off 
along  a  path,  inclined,  it  may  be,  ercu 
at  a  right  angiti  to  that  which  it  previ- 
ously pursued.  The  molecules  in  a  gas 
at  ordinary  pressures  are  so  contiguous 
ihat  these  encounters  take  place  inces- 
santly ;  in  fact,  we  arc  able  lo  show 
thai  each  individual  molecule  will  prob- 
ably experience  such  adventures  some 
millions  of  times  in  the  course  of  each 
second.  AVe  are  able  to  calculate  the 
avcnige  velocity  witli  which  the  sev- 
eral molecules  move  when  the  gas  has 
a  certain  temperature.  We  know  how 
to  determine  the  average  length  of  the 
free  path  which  each  molecule  traverses 
in  the  interval  between  two  consecutive 
encountera.  We  are  able  lo  trace  how 
all  Ihese  circumstances  would  vary  if, 
instead  of  oxygen  gas,  we  took  nitro- 
gen, or  hydrogen,  or  any  other  body  in 
the  same  molecular  slato.  It  is,  iu 
fact,  characteristic  of  every  gas  that 
each  molecule  wanders  freely,  subject 
only  lo  those  incessant  encounters  with 
other  similar  wanderers  by  which  its 
path  is  so  frequently  disturbed.  If 
two  gases  be  placed  in  the  same  vessel, 
one  being  laid  over  the  other,  it  will 
presently  be  found  that  the  two  gases 
begin  to  blend  ;  ere  long  one  gas  will 
have  diilusod  uniformly  through  the 
other,  so  that  the  two  will  have  become 
a  perfect  mixture  just  as  the  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  have  done  in  our  own 
atmosphere.  The  molecular  theory  of 
gases  explains  at  once  the  actual  char- 
acter of  the  operation  by  which  diffu- 
nUm  is  effected.  Across  the  boundaiy 
which  initially  separates  the  two  gases 
certain  molecules  are  projected  from 
cither  side,  and  this  procens  of  intcr- 
cliange  goes  on  until  the  molecules  be- 
come uniformly  distributed  throughout. 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  re- 
markable than  the  fact  that  information 
90  copious  nnd  so  recondite  can  be 
obtained  in  a  region  which  lies  alto- 
gether beyond  the  direct  testimony  of 
the  senses.  Just  as  the  astronomer 
staggers  our  powers  of  conception  by 
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the  deacriptiori  of  appulUng  dislanccs 
SLud  Btuptiudous  periods  of  liiuc,  aud 
rclica  wiili  coufideoce  ou  the  cvidcucc 
which  coaviuc€S  him  of  the  realily  of 
his  sLateiucuU,  no  tho  physicist  avails 
himself  of  ft  like  potent  melliod  of  re- 
search to  study  distauces  so  minute 
and  Liiucs  so  hricf  that  the  Imagiuatiua 
utterly  fails  to  realize  them. 

In  the  case  of  a  liquid,  the  freedom 
enjoyed  hy  the  molecules  is  consider- 
ably more  restricted  than  in  the  case  of 
a  gas.  It  would  seem  that  in  the 
denser  fluid  there  can  be  uo  lutervab 
of  undisturbed  travel  permittt'd  lo  a 
molecule  ;  it  is  almost  incessantly  in  a 
Btute  of  eucouuter  with  some  other 
Bimilitr  object.  When  a  molecule  ia  a 
liquid  breaks  awuy  from  its  association 
with  one  group,  it  is  only  because  it 
has  entered  into  alliance  with  another. 
As,  however,  two  liquids  will  A'ery 
frequently  blend  if  so  placed  that  dif- 
fusion be  possible,  we  have  a  proof 
that,  though  the  truusference  uf  a  par- 
ticular molecule  ttirough  the  liquid  may 
be  comparatively  alow,  yet  it  will  griul- 
uully  exchange  association  with  one. 
group  for  association  willi  another,  aiul 
may  in  this  way  travel  throughout  any 
distance  to  which  the  liquid  extends. 

In  the  case  of  a  solid  there  is  btill 
further  limitation  imposed  ou  the  mo- 
hitity  of  each  separate  molecule.  It  is 
now  no  longer  permitted  to  make  ex- 
cursions throughout  the  eutire  volume 
of  tlie  hoily.  Each  molecule  is  in  r.ipid 
motion  it  is  true,  but  those  niovenionis 
are  coulined  to  gyrations  within  mi- 
nutely prescribed  limits.  Two  solids 
placed  in  contact  do  not  gencndly  dif- 
fuse one  into  the  other,  the  incapacity 
for  diffusion  beiuij  Ihe  direct  consc- 
queuce  of  the  inferior  degix'e  of  mobil- 
ity possessed  by  the  molecules  in  this 
condition  of  matter. 

It  is  known  that  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  application  of  heat  is  to  increase 
the  vulucities  with  which  tlie  molecules 
move.  Apply  heat,  for  instauce,  to  the 
water  in  a  kettle  ;  the  moving  molecules 
of  water  arc  thereby  stimnlntod  to  evou 
greater  activity  and  it  will  occasionally 
happen  that  the  velmuty  thus  acquired 
by  a  molecule  becomes  so  great  that 


the  little  particle  will  swing  clear  away 
from  tlie  influence  of  the  olhci  mole- 
eulca  with  which  it  hud  been  associated. 
When  this  takes  phice  iu  the  case  of  a 
sufhcieut  number  of  molecules,  tbey 
dart  freely  from  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  thus  producing  the  effect  which 
iu  our  ordinary  language  we  describe 
us  giving  off  steam.  If,  therefore,  a 
volume  of  gas  he  heated,  the  velocities 
with  which  its  molecules  are  animated 
will  be  in  general  iucroased.  As  the 
molecular  velocities  throughout  the  ex- 
Lent  of  the  gas  are,  on  the  whole, 
augmented,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the 
intensities  of  the  shocks  experienced 
by  tlie  molecules  iu  their  several  en- 
counters will  be  also  accentuated.  Thfr 
more  rapidly  moving  panicles  will 
birike  each  against  the  other  witli  in- 
creased violence,  atidthe  contemplatioQ 
of  this  single  fact  lends  us  close  to  one 
of  nature's  greatest  secrets. 

Let  us  think  of  the  abounding  heat 
which  is  dispensed  to  us  from  the  sun. 
That  heat  comes,  as  we  know,  iu  the 
form  of  undulations  imparted  to  the 
ether  by  the  healed  nmlLcr  in  the  sun, 
;)nd  Irausmitted  thence  across  space  for 
the  btiuellt  uf  the  earth  and  its  inhab- 
iUiuts.  I  have  already  explained  Uiat 
these  vibrations  in  tlie  ether  must  take 
their  rise  from  molecular  movements, 
and  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
eliaracter  of  the  vibiiitious  iu  the  ether 
enable  us  to  learn  lo  some  extent  the 
precise  description  of  molecular  move- 
ment which  alone  would  be  competent 
lo  produce  the  particular  vibrations 
corresponding  to  radiant  heat.  At  tirst 
it  might  be  thought  that  it  was  the 
rapid  movements  of  traiislaiiou  of  the 
molecules  themselves,  as  entire  if  ex- 
tremely minute  bodies,  which  caused 
the  ethereal  vibration,  but  this  ia  not 
so.  We  nmat  carefully  observe  that 
there  is  another  kind  of  molecular  mo- 
tion besides  that  which  the  molecule 
possesses  as  a  whole.  AVe  have  hith- 
erto been  occupied  only  with  the  move- 
ments of  each  molecule  as  a  little 
projectile  pursuing  its  zigzag  course, 
each  turn  of  the  zigzag  being  the  result 
of  an  encounter  with  aome  similar 
molecule  belonging  to  the    same  me- 
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ilium.     But  we  have   now  U)  obierve 

Llml  the  molecule  iUcIf  irt  by  uo  means 
to  be  regarded  us  a  simpio  ih^xd  parti- 
cle ;  indeed,  if  it  were  do,  it  is  ccrUiiu 
tliut  we  should  receive  uo  Jient  iit  all 
from  llie  suu.  "We  liuve  llio  best  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  molecule 
of  matter,  so  far  from  resembling  a 
simple  rigid  particle^  is  an  elaborate 
structure,  wboso  parts  are  in  some 
degree  capable  of  iudepeudeut  move- 
ment. It  will  not,  indeed,  be  necessary 
for  ua  to  adopt  llie  nplendid  hypothesis 
of  Lord  Kelvin,  which  supposes  that 
molecules  of  mailer  are  merely  vortex 
rings  in  Ihnt  perfect  fluid,  llie  ether. 
It  seems  dillicult  to  douht  that  iIuh 
doclriue  represents  the  facts,  but  if 
any  one  should  reject  it,  then  I  have 
only  to  say  that  its  Assumption  is  noL 
required  fur  our  present  argumeut. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  us  is  to  regard 
each  molecule  as  somewhat  resembllug 
an  elastic  structure  made  of  parts  wliich 
cau  quiver  like  spring.^,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  many  different 
modes  of  vibratlou.  AVe  are  to  sup- 
pose that  each  molecule,  in  addition  to 
the  energy  which  it  possesses  in  virtue 
of  its  movement  of  translation  as  a 
whole,  luis  also  a  store  of  energy  cor- 
responding to  the  oscillations  of  its 
electric  springs.  Wo  can,  in  fact,  in 
some  cases  determine  the  ratio  wliich 
exists  hctwoeu  the  amount  of  energy 
which  is,  on  the  average,  possessed  by 
molecules  iu  consequence  of  their  ve- 
locities of  traustation,  and  the  amount 
of  energy  which  they  possess  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vibrations  by  wliich 
their  several  parts  are  animated.  It  is 
these  iuternaJ  molecular  vibratious 
which  arc  of  essential  importance  in 
our  present  inquiry.  It  is  believed 
tliat  the  radiation  of  light  or  of  heat, 
generally  takes  rise  in  the  impulses 
given  to  ether  by  the  internal  molecular 
vibrations.  Do  wo  not  know  that  the 
essential  characteristic  of  those  ethereal 
movements  which  correspond  to  mdi- 
ant  light  and  heat  \s  that  they  have  the 
nature  of  oscillations  ?  Such  could  not 
be  imparted  by  mere  rectilinear  move- 
ments of  Uio  molecules  as  a  whole. 
Tbey  most  be  due    to  those  internal 


oscillations  by  which  the  actual  mole- 
cules are  animated. 

No  doubt  it  is  difficult  to  realize  tluit 
much  can  be  learned  with  regard  to  the 
peiformances  that  actually  go  ou  iu  the 
iulernal  parts  of  a  molecule,  ebi»eciully 
wlieu  it  is  remembered  that  each  mole- 
cule in  its  entirety  is  so  extremely 
minute  as  to  he  entii*e1y  beyoud  tho 
reach  of  our  organs  of  sense.  It  is, 
uevertheless,  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  statemeuia  just  made  correspond  to 
the  verittvble  facts  of  uature.  It  would 
bo  impracticable  here  to  go  into  any 
complete  detail  with  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence on  this  subject  ;  I  can  only 
sketch  an  outline  of  it.  X.et  us  take, 
purhaps  as  tlie  bimplesl  case,  iluit  pre- 
sented by  hydrogen. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  tho 
air  hydrogen  is,  of  course,  invisible  ; 
tbis  means  that  the  vibrations  iu  the 
iuterior  of  the  molecules  are  not  suffi- 
ciently vehement  to  impart  pulses  to 
the  ctiier  witli  the  energy  that  would 
he  required  to  produce  visual  effects. 
Now,  let  U3  suppose  that  the  hydrogen 
is  heated.  The  effect  of  heating  is  to 
impart  additional  spec<l  lo  the  mole- 
cules of  the  gas,  and  consequently 
when  tho  niolcculcs  happen  to  como 
together  their  encounter  is  more  vio- 
leut.  The  effect  of  such  au  occurreuco 
on  one  of  tliese  litUu  elastic  bodies  Is 
to  set  it  quivering  with  greater  vehe- 
mence in  those  particular  modes  of 
vibrutiou  for  which  it  is  tuned.  If  tlie 
tempemlure  of  the  gas  has  been  niised 
sufficiently  higb,  as  it  can  be  by  the  aid 
of  eh'Clricily,  llien  tlie  internal  energy 
acquired  by  the  molecules,  in  conse- 
quence  of  tlie  increased  vehemence  of 
their  collisions,  has  become  so  great 
that  they  are  able  to  impart  pulses  to 
tlie  ether  with  suflicient  intensity  to 
affect  our  nerves  of  vision  ;  Ihei-cnpon 
we  declare  that  the  hydrogen  is  now  so 
hot  as  to  have  become  luminous.  Su(>- 
popo  we  employ  a  spectroscope  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  particular  char- 
acter of  the  light  which  the  glowing 
hydrogen  dispenses.  It  will  appear 
that  the  spectrum  consists  of  a  definite 
number  of  bright  lines.  AVe  know  that 
each  one  of  these  lines  corresponds  to 
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a  pntttcular  period  of  vibmtion  of  the 
ether,  and  huucc  \vu  see  Ihtil  Uic  light 
einittcd  by  tlic  hydroj^^eu  (loos  not 
consist  of  vibnitioiis  of  all  periods 
indlscriniiitnlcly,  but  only  of  curlaiu 
pnrlicular  waves  which  nre  in  unison 
will)  t}ie  osoiliations  to  whicb  the  in- 
tcruM  parts  of  Ibc  molecule  of  hydro- 
gen are  adapted.  Had  wc  examined 
the  siyectrum  of  some  otlier  gas  in  a. 
fitalc  of  incandescence  we  should  have 
found  a  wholly  different  system  of 
lines  from  those  pertaining  to  hydro- 
gen. Tiiia  ilemonaLrates  that  the  mole- 
eulos  of  one  gas  differ  essentially  from 
those  of  another  in  respect  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  internal  vibi-ations  which 
they  are  adapted  to  perform.  The  ex- 
traordinary activity  of  the  movements 
which  take  place  witldn  the  molecules 
may  be  appreciated  from  the  following 
facts.  We  l<now  Ihiit  the  wave  corre- 
sponding to  one  of  the  hydrogen  lines 
has  ft  length  of  about  the  forty-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  ;  we  also  know  tbat 
in  a  single  second  of  time  light  travels 
over  a  space  of  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  tbousand  miles  ;  a  simple  cnlcula- 
liou  will^  therefore,  assure  us  that 
certain  vibrations  in  the  molecules  of 
liydrogen  corresponding  lo  this  partic- 
ular undulation  nmsl  take  place  with 
such  an  extraordinary  frequency  that 
about  four  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  millions  of  them  are  performed  in 
each  second  of  lime. 

Provided  with  these  conceptions  we 
shall  now^  1  tnink,  be  able  to  see  with- 
out  ditllculty  how  it  is  that  the  sun*s 
heat  is  sustained.  Wo  niiiy,  for  our 
present  purpose^  think  of  the  great 
Inminarj'  as  a  mass  of  glowing  gas.  It 
is  quite  true  that  tbe  physical  condition 
of  the  matter  in  the  interior  of  the 
tremendous  globe  can  har<lly  bo  that 
whicli  we  ordinarily  consider  as  gase- 
ous. But  this  Deed  not  iiffect  our  argu- 
ment. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
tliose  proportions  of  the  solar  alrao- 
8i)hcre  from  which  the  light  and  !»cal 
are  nminly  dispensed  are  gaseous  in 
their  character,  or,  at  all  events,  come 
sufilcicnlly  near  to  matter  in  the  gase- 
ous state  to  permit  the  application  of 
the  Hue  of  urgumeut  with  which  wo 


have  hitherto  been  engaged.  I-n  con- 
sequence of  the  vast  mass  of  Uie  sun 
the  gravitation  with  which  it  di*awa  all 
bodies  towards  it  is  very  much  greater 
than  the  gravitation  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  On  our  globe  we  know  that 
the  effect  of  gravitation  is  to  impart  to 
any  body  near  the  surface  velocity 
directed  towanis  the  earth's  centre  at 
the  rale  of  thirty-two  feet  jrcr  second. 
The  suu  is  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  times  as  massive  as  the  earth  ; 
we  cannot,  however,  assert  tijat  the 
gravitation  is  increased  in  the  same 
proportion,  because,  on  account  of  the 
vast  size  of  the  sun,  a  particle  at  ita 
surface  is  more  than  a  hundred  times 
farther  away  fi-om  the  solar  centre  Ihau 
a  body  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
from  the  terrestrial  centre.  It  can» 
however,  be  shown  that,  taking  these 
various  nmlters  into  account,  the  actual 
intensity  of  gravitation  at  the  soJur 
surface  is  suHiciunL  to  tend  to  impart 
to  all  objects  an  increase  of  velocity 
towards  the  sun's  centre  at  the  rate  of 
four  hundred  and  iirty-seven  feet  per 
second.  This  would  apply  not  only 
to  a  meteorite,  or  other  couslderable 
mass,  which  is  falling  into  the  sun  ;  it 
woidd  be  equalh'  true  of  an  object  as 
small  as  a  molecule.  Every  one  of  the 
myriads  of  gaseous  molecules  in  tlio 
outer  regions  of  the  solar  atmosphere 
must  be  constantly  acted  upon  by  this 
attractive  force,  which  tends  in  the 
course  of  each  second  to  alld  to  them  a 
downward  velocity  at  that  rate  per  sec- 
ond which  has  already  been  stated.  It 
is  quite  true  that  to  a  great  extent  the 
effect  of  this  attraction  is  masked  by 
counteracting  tendencies.  In  particu- 
lar we  may  mention  that,  inasmuch  a* 
the  density  of  the  solar  atraospherei 
increases  as  the  sun's  centre  is  ap. 
proached,  the  Hying  molecule  generally 
lUids  itself  more  obstructed  by  cncoun- 
Lers  with  other  molecules  when  it  is 
descending  than  when  it  is  ascendln**. 
We  may  here  contrast  the  condition  of 
the  Atmosphere  on  the  earth  with  tbo 
condition  of  the  solar  atmosphere. 
Each  molecule  in  our  air,  being  acted 
upon  by  terrestrial  gravitation,  has 
thereby  a  tendency  to  fall  downwards 
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with  H  velocity  conUuually  iucrejiBing 
ftt  the  rntc  of  thirly-two  feet  por  sec- 
-oud.  As,  however,  the  terrestriul  at- 
TOospherc  has  long  since  reached  a 
stable  condilion,  in  which  it  undergoes 
no  furll»er  coiitracLiou,  the  effect  of 
grnviiaiion  in  addiniy  velocity  to  the 
uioteculos  is  so  coniplelely  masked  by 
ihe  conntemeting  tendencies  that,  on 
the  whole,  there  is  no  couliuual  in- 
crease of  molecular  velocities .  down- 
wards due  to  graviiatioQ.  Were  such 
an  increase  at  present  going  on,  we 
should  neccfisnrily  lind  that  the  iciTea- 
trial  atmospltere  was  decreasing  in 
volume,  and  ever  becoming  more  con- 
densed in  ius  lower  strata.  It  is,  Iiow- 
■ever,  well  known  that  no  such  changes 
413  are  here  implied  are  taking  place. 
The  essential  difference  between  the 
«arth  and  the  sun,  so  far  ns  the  niatler 
now  before  us  is  concerned,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  as  tliu  sun  has 
not  yet  passed  into  the  form  of  ii  rigid 
bofly,  it  is  still  coutntcting  at  a  rate 
very  inuch  greater  than  that  at  which 
a  body  grown  so  cold  as  the  earth  dniws 
its  particles  closer  together.  The  niule- 
cules  m  the  solar  photosphere  accord- 
ingly yield  Lo  a  cerUiia  extent  to  the 
gravil:Uion  wliicfi  constantly  seeks  to 
draw  them  down.  The  counLeracling 
tendencies  cannot  in  the  sun,  ns  they 
do  in  the  earth,  mask  the  direct  and 
obvious  effect  of  gravitation.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  intense  nttrntv 
tion  which  is  capable  of  adding  velocity 
to  the  molecules  at  the  phenomenal 
rate  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
Jfcct  per  second  is  pennitled  to  accom- 
plish somclbing,  and  thus  increase  the 
average  specula  with  winch  tbe  mole- 
cules liurry  along.  To  express  the 
matter  a  little  more  accurately,  we 
should  say  that  the  downward  velocity 
imparled  by  gravitation,  being  com- 
pounded with  tbe  vtdocities  otherwise 
possessed  by  the  molecules,  tends,  on 
the  whole,  to  increase  the  rate  at  which 
they  move. 

We  sbail  now  be  able  to  discern  what 
actually  ti\kes  place  as  tbe  sun  contracts 
by  diapei*sing  heat,  and  in  consequence 
of  itn  dvcline  in  bulk  finds  a  store  of 
energy  liberated  which  it  is  permitted 


to  use  for  tbe  purpose  of  sustaining  its 
radiating  capacity.  Owing  to  the  in- 
tense heat  which  t)revails  in  tbe  photo- 
splierc,  the  molecules  must  there  bo 
in  very  rapid  movemeut ;  tlieir  mutual 
encounlei-s  must  be  of  the  utmost  ve- 
hemence, and  their  internal  vibrations, 
which  are  the  consequences  of  the 
shocks  in  the  encounters,  must  be  cor- 
rt'spoudingly  energetic.  It  i»,  ns  wo 
have  seen,  these  internal  molecular 
vibrations  which  set  the  ether  in  mo- 
tion, and  thus  dispense  solar  heat  and 
light  far  and  wide  through  tbe  uni- 
verse. But  tbis  the  molecules  can  only 
do  at  the  expense  of  the  energy  which 
they  possess  in  virtue  of  their  internal 
vibrations.  Unless,  tlierefore,  the  in- 
ternal molecular  energy  were  to  be  in 
some  way  recnpemted  from  time  to 
time,  tbe  ni<liattng  power  nmst  neces- 
sarily ^i}g.  It  is  now  plain  tliat  the 
necessary  recuperation  takes  place  in 
the  successive  encounters.  A  molecule 
wliose  internal  energy  of  vibration  its 
becoming  exbnusted  by  the  effort  of 
setting  the  ether  into  vibratiou  pres- 
ently impinges  against  some  otiier 
molecule,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
blow  is  a^ain  set  into  active  vibration 
which  permits  it  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  nulialion  anew,  until  its  declining 
energies  have  again  to  be  sustained  by 
Mome  similar  atldition  arising  from  a 
fresh  collision.  Of  course,  we  know 
that  the  internal  molecular  energy  thus 
acquired  cannot  be  created  out  of  noth- 
ing. If  the  molecule  receives  such  ac- 
cessions of  internal  energy,  it  must  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  energy  which  is 
elsewhere.  Obviously  the  only  pos- 
itible  source  of  such  energy  must  be 
found  in  the  movement  of  tite  mide- 
cule  as  a  whole,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
velocity  of  translation  with  which  it 
rushes  about  among  ibo  other  mole- 
cules. Thus  wo  see  that  the  immctliate 
effect  of  expenditure  of  heat  or  light 
by  radiation  is  to  diminish  the  internal 
energies  of  tbe  molecules.  These  en- 
ergies  are  rcHtored  by  Uie  transference 
of  energy  oblaiued  from  the  general 
velocities  of  the  molecules  regarded  as 
moving  projectiles.  It  follows  that  the 
velocities  of  the  several  particles  must 
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on  Lbo  whole  tend  to  decliuu  ;  iu  oLhei' 
words,  tlitit  llie  lempurnLurc  teuds  to 
fall.  What  we  have  to  discover  is  the 
agent  which  at  preacDt  prevcutfi  the 
Bolar  terupernlure  from  falliug.  Wc 
want,  thei'efore,  to  ascertain  the  iiieaus 
by  which  the  molecular  velocities  are 
preserved  at  the  same  avei*age  value, 
Doiwitlifttiinding  tliat  there  is  a  con- 
stuut  tcndeucy  for  these  velocities  to 
abate  iu  cousequeiice  of  the  losses  of 
light  and  heat  by  i-adtatiun.  We  have 
already  explaiued  how  the  gnivilntioa 
of  the  suu  cunstaiUly  tends  lo  impart, 
additional  downward  velocity  to  the 
molecules  hi  its  atniospliere.  Tiiis  is 
precisely  the  action  which  we  now 
require.  The  contruclion  of  the  sun 
tends  to  an  augmcutation  of  the  mo- 
lecular velocities,  and  this  augmenta- 
tion just  goes  to  supply  the  loss  of 
velocities  which  is  tlie  consequence  of 
the  radiation.  A  complete  explanation 
of  tlie  maintenance  of  the  sun^s  heal  is 
tlius  nfforded.  Observation,  no  doubt, 
Beeius  to  show  that  tlie  eatKicily  for 
radiation  is  at  present  sensibly  con- 
slant,  nod  this  being  so,  we  see  that 
the  gain  of  molecular  velocities  from 
gravitation  and  their  losses  from  radia- 
tion are  at  proHeiit  just  adapted  to  neu- 
tndize  each  otlier.  Nothing,  however, 
that  has  its  yel  been  said  demonstrates 
that  the  cfnciency  of  the  »nn  for  radiat- 
ing light  and  heat  must  always  ho  pre- 
served exnctly  at  its  present  value. 

It  U  quite  possible  that  if  we  had  the 
means  of  studying  the  sun  heat  for  a 
hundred  thousand  years,  we  might  tlnd 
Uiat  the  capacity  for  radiatiou  was 
sliglilly  decreasing,  or,  it  may  be,  that 
St  would  bo  slightly  increasing,  for  it  is 
at  least  conceivable  that  the  gain  of 
molecular  velocity  due  to  gravitation 
may,  on  the  whole,  exceed  the  loss  due 
to  the  dispertijd  nf  energy  by  radiation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  acquisition  of  velocity 
by  gravitation,  though  nearly  sutlkient 
to  countervail  tlie  expenditure  by  radi- 
ation, may  not  be  quite  enough,  in 
which  cflse  the  suu's  temperature 
would  be  slowly  declining. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  argument  which  wu  have  been 


here  following  attributes  eternal  vigor 
to  tlie  great  luminary.  It  will  be  noted 
tliat  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  contraction  is  still  iu 
progress.  If  the  contraction  were  to 
cease,  theu  the  restitution  of  velocity 
by  gravitation  would  cease  nho,  and 
the  speedy  dispersal  of  the  existing 
heat  by  i*adiatiou  would  presently  pro- 
Juce  banlu-U]>tcy  in  the  supply  of  sun- 
beams. Indeed,  such  bankruptcy  aiusL 
arrive  in  due  time,  when,  after  certnin 
millions  of  years,  the  sun  has  so  far 
contmcted  that  it  ceases  to  he  a  gaseous 
mass.  The  vast  accumulated  store  of 
energy  which  is  now  being  dmwn  upon, 
to  supply  the  current  radiation,  will 
then  yield  such  supplies  no  longer. 
Once  this  slate  has  been  reached,  h 
few  thousand  years  more  must  witness 
tho  extinction  of  the  sun  altogether  as 
a  source  of  light,  and  the  great  orb,  at 
present  our  splendid  luminary,  will 
then  pass  over  into  the  ranks  of  the 
tnuunierable  host  of  botlies  which  were 
once  BUDS,  hut  are  now  suns  no  longer. 

ItOUEBT  i3AXJ4. 


Troiu  Blackwoud'a  Msfaxliie. 
A  COMEDY  OK  KKKORS. 

"  To  Miy  why  gftla  not  so  oraii. 
Or  <l<>ii't,  'ould  b«  prwuinUi* ; 
Mttbby  to  mean  Ye*  an'  my  A'o 
ikimes  nateral  to  woib«u." 

Biglotp  Paper*. 


THE   UEIRESS. 

Mbs.  Farquhar  was  thirty  years 
younger  than  her  husband.  The  fact, 
originally  a  pleasure  to  him,  became 
afterwards  an  offence,  and  he  quar- 
relled with  her  for  no  belter  reason. 
At  least,  so  said  Mr.  Xevill,  bis 
cousin  ;  and  so  said  every  one  at  all 
acquninted  with  the  harndess  lady. 
Old  John  Karqiihar  died  at  seventy-six, 
and  left  his  widow  not  one  penny  of 
money.  And  her  son,  young  John  — 
as  good  a  boy  as  ever  was  seeu,  a  siiiart 
young  soldier,  who  had  never  oiTondcd 
his  father  till  a  year  ago,  and  then 
only  by  over-warm  iulercession  for  his 
motlicr  —  found  himself  cut   down  to 
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a  piUnnce  of  two  hundred  a  year. 
While,  on  the  other  hau(l»  Mr.  NeviH'e 
dautrhter,  liltle  Jeesica,  whom  no  oue 
knew,  ami  who  was  totally  iosignili- 
caiit,  became  the  possessor  of  a  house, 
and  a  park,  anil  a  hundred  Ihousiind 
pounds.     It  was  saindalous. 

Of  uoui-se  gentle  Mii*.  Fai-quhar  cried 
hoi'scif  illf  and  said  it  was  all  her  fault  ; 
and  of  coiii-sc  young  John  was  aghiist, 
and  helif'vcd  himself  m\  the  workliuuso 
threshold.  But  Mr.  Xevill  took  the 
matter  morti  to  heart  than  did  either, 
and  his  very  hair  stood  on  end  with 
<ii3m<iy  ;  for  he  was  an  exlrcmel)'  liigli- 
soulod  gcndcmau,  horrilied  to  think  a 
meuiher  of  his  houtiehold  should  profit 
by  buch  nionttrous  injustiue.  Jessiea 
at  this  lime  wna  eighteen,  pretty,  and 
the  apple  of  her  father's  eye  ;  mther 
a  cleviir  Utile  person,  who,  havuig  left 
school,  wanted  now  to  go  to  college. 
13ut  she  did  not  undersUind  money 
imallers,  and  became,  under  the  present 
•circumstances,  just  a  little  annoying  to 
her  papa.  For  her  remarks  were  so 
very  perfunctory  and  childish  ;  and 
one  moment  she  was  buihling  with 
her  weallh  some  extravagant  castle  in 
■Spain,  and  the  next  clamoring  to  pack 
.it  aU  up  in  a  parcel  and  scud  it  off  by 
post  to  her  cousin  John.  Clearly,  how- 
•ever,  there  was  but  one  comfortable 
-sotutioa  of  llie  difficulty  :  the  heiress 
Diuat  marry  John  Fai-quhar,  and  so  re- 
store to  him  his  inberitauce.  This 
project  was  the  sinmlUiueous  invention 
-of  botli  Mr.  Xevill  and  the  widow.  It 
was  propounded  to  John,  who,  after  a 
little  hu^ilatioUf  and  having  no  fancy 
for  the  workhouse,  agreed.  Provision- 
ally that  is  ;  in  Jessica's  interest  he 
inserted  in  the  treaty  a  saving  clause. 
'*  If,"  he  wrote,  "your  daughter  is 
perfectly  willing  ;  at  present,  and  when 
we  shall  have  become  acquainted.'* 

'*  Very  proper,"  conmiented  Mr. 
Ncvill  ;  ''could  not  bo  more  proper. 
Every  word  John  says  is  admirable. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your 
husband,  Jessica.  Sit  down,  my  dear, 
and  write  him  a  cordial  response," 

Jessica  obediently  took  a  pen  and 
wrote  "  My  dear  Cousin,"  with  a  full 
:stop  after  iu 


**  What,  ray  love,  is  the  matter?" 
inquired  her  father. 

Jessica  threw  down  the  pen  and  be- 
gan to  ciy.     Then  it  came  out. 

"  I  douU  want  to  marry  John  Far- 
qubar,*'  sobbed  Jessica. 

Mr.  Ncvill  bit  his  lip  nupalioutly  and 
demanded  reasons,  and  Jessica  found 
it  supremely  hanl  to  make  Ihem  intelli- 
gible. 

"  I  don't  want  to  marry  till  I'm  at 
least  Lwcuty-cight  papa.  I  sliouldn't 
mind  if  I  were  an  old  maid.  £  want  bo 
go  to  Girlon,  papa;  and  to  be  —  to  be 
culiurtd,     I  meau,  I  want  to  be  sup^ 

'*  You  must  ti-y  to  express  yourself 
more  clearly,"  said  Mr.  Nevill, 

'*  Papa,"  said  Jessica,  who  till  this 
moment  ha<l  imprisoned  her  aspirations 
in  Iior  breast,  and  who,  though  she 
loved  her  father  dearly,  was  not  much 
in  the  habit  of  Uilkiny  io  hira  —  "  papa, 
Tjaily  Sterne  was  married  at  my  age, 
and  now  she  is  so  stout,  and  has  so 
much  to  do,  and  she  always  seems 
so  tired  of  her  husband,  and  so  tired 
of  babies,  and  every  one  thinks  ber  so 
stupid." 

"■  You  have  not  yet  made  your  mean- 
ing clear,  Jessica,'*  said  Mr.  Nevill. 

^^  I  should  much  I'ather  be  like  dear 
Miss  Snow,  who  is  always  so  nicely 
drossod,  and  who  reads  so  much,  and 
writes  for  the  Sunday  at  Jlome,  papa. 
I  mean,  what  is  the  good  of  marrying 
oL  all  ?  "  cried  Jessica.  "And  if  ever 
I  ilo  get  niarned,  1  want  to  marry  a  — 
person  —  whom  I  esteem  and — iror- 
.■iAi/j."     Here  Jessica  colored. 

Mr.  Xevill  explained  that  she  was 
at  full  liberty  to  worship  John  Far- 
quhar,  but  that  she  must  uot  keep  him 
ten  years  wailing  for  his  mouey  ;  ai>d 
then  he  advised  her  to  go  ou  with  her 
letter. 

Jessica  tried  again.  "  But  John  Far- 
quharseertw  quite  an  onliuarj' person, 
papa,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  (ind 
it  the  least  possible  U>  esteem  and  to 
worabip  him." 

**  Then  you   had   better  love   him," 
said  Mr.  Nevill  dryly  —  "  tliat  will  do 
as  well." 
Jeasica  grew  very  pink.    **  Papa,  I 
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could  ouly  esteem  and  worship  aud  — 
aud  "  —  here  she  bluHUed  furiously  — 
*'  lovt  Ruy  one  who  was  quite  my  ideal 
iu  eveiy  single  way." 

Mr.  Xevill  put  on  bis  spectacles  and 
stared.  '^  Jessica,  are  you  thiukiug  of 
Ml*.  Hobson?" 

(Mr.  Hobsou,  the  cui*ate,  had  niai.le  a 
suddeu  proposal  for  Jessica  two  mouths 
ago,  aud  had  been  declined  with  a  few 
tears.) 

''Papa,  you  know  I  hate  Mr.  Uob- 
son." 

^*  I  know  Qolhiug  of  the  sort,"  said 
her  father  lealily.  '*  Are  you  thinking 
of  Sir  Edgar  Lee  ?  " 

'»  Papn,  Sir  Edgar  has  never  ao  much 
as  asked  me,  and  1  hale  him  worse 
even  than  Mr.  Hohson." 

"  Of  whom  are  you  thiukiug  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  any  oue." 

'*  Excuse  me,  my  dear.  You  called 
him  your  *  ideal,*  I  think." 

"  H«  isu't  any  one,"  murmured  Jes- 
sica. 

"  Oh,  a  figment  of  fancy  V  Then  I 
cauH  allow  him  to  be  a  rival  to  John. 
A  fancy  is  of  uo  impoilance." 

"Oh,  papn,  it  is  !  it  is  i  And,  be- 
sides, you  want  to  upset  my  whole  life. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  ^irls  who  are 
always  lalkiug  and  imagiuin<;  abouL 
^fatting  iu  love.*  I  think  all  that  is 
9uc/i  uouseuse,  I  want  to  go  to  Girlon 
as  Elora  Williams  did,  aud  learn  a 
great,  great  deal,  and  — and  be  acnsihU. 
Oh,  I  canH  explain,"  ended  poor  Jes- 
sica, in  despair. 

**  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Nevill,  **  falling 
in  love  is  not  nonsense.  It  is  very 
serious  ;  especially  to  women,  who  art; 
judged  chiefly  by  the  way  they  do  it. 
They  teach  nothing  about  it  at  Girlou, 
I  think  ?  That  is  my  chief  reason  for 
not  sending  you  there.  But  all  this  is 
irrelevant.  You  need  not  study  the 
question  in  the  abstract.  You  are  to 
marry  your  cousin  Joho,  and  the  soouer 
you  fall  in  love  with  him  the  bettor. 
Write  your  letter,  my  love." 

Jessica  could  not  make  her  father 
understand  that  he  was  trampling  on 
the  finest  sprouts  of  her  delicate  soul. 
She  submilted  ;  and  in  the  summer 
John  Farquhai  was  to  come  to  ^evUl 
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Lodge  to  make  hU  betrothed  bride> 
acquaintance. 

Now,  it  must  bo  confessed,  the  youD^ 
man  did  not  altogether  like  the  part  he 
was  playing  iu  this  affiiir,  fur  he  Telt 
himaelf  turned  into  an  object  of  com- 
passion, the  rClc  least  suited  to  an  £n- 
ghshmnu  ;  and,  moreover,  the  male 
animal  relinquishes  with  a  bad  gmco 
his  privilege  of  wooing.  Still,  he 
hoped  for  the  best,  having  heard  that 
Jessica  was  pretty  ;  aud  he  was  euam- 
ored  of  getting  his  position  restored 
and  his  few  debts  paid  ;  besides  which, 
he  wanted  to  please  his  mother  and  to 
make  her  comfortable.  For  John  was- 
romantically  devoted  to  his  mother,  and 
aha  was  in  ill  health,  and  altogether 
until  to  cope  with  poverty  and  disap- 
pointment. 

The  wedding  was  fixed  for  the  au- 
tumu,  aud  the  cousins  wei*c  to  be  intro- 
duced iu  tlie  summer.  Just  now  it.  was 
spring.     And,  alas  !  — 

Iu  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love. 

John  Fnrquhar,  the  engaged  man,  was 
not  sufficiently  alive  to  this  spriuglime 
danger  in  which  he  stood. 

II. 

THAT  MISS  WII.I.IAUS, 

Jessica  bewailed  her  fate  greatly  to 
her  coujidanie.  Flora  Williams,  the 
"woman"  four  years  her  senior,  who 
had  been  to  Gii*ton,  and  whom  Jessica 
oxalled  to  a  throne  in  her  little  mind. 
Flora  was  handsome,  with  masses  of 
golden  hair.  She  wore  tailor's  dresses, 
talked  a  little  slang,  smoked  an  oc- 
casional cigarette,  and  spoke  of  ber 
college  friends  by  their  8urnan»ea  nn- 
prelixed.  She  affected  eyeglasses,  loo, 
aud  kept  a  number  of  heavy  tomes  in 
a  locked  bookcase.  Otherwise  there 
was  nothing  very  learned  about  her, 
nor  was  she  half  so  keen  for  culture 
and  superiority  as  was  Jc.s.Mca  Nevill. 

^'  1  admire  old  maids  less  than  I  did 
five  years  ago,"  she  confessed  to  her 
friend  ;  and  Jessica,  hardly  gmspinj^ 
the  profound  bearing  of  this  remark, 
replied  frivolously  (for  even  Jupiter 
uods  sometimes)  :  — 
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'I  suppose,  Flora,  at  Girtou  you 
somctiiues  saw  too  mauy  women  ?  I 
ndiuiL  I  like  lucn  best.  All  I  object  to 
is  the  suppo^jiLiuu  that  wu  must  waut  to 
raftrt-y  Ihcm." 

"  Rut  we  do,"  said  Flora  ruthlessly  ; 
"you  yourself,  Jess,  you  wanted  to 
marry  Mr.  Hobson." 

"Oh  no.  Only  just  whiUi  he  was 
askin;^'  me.  And  1  shouUUrt  feel  like 
that  agahi.  It  was  ouly  that  I  was  so 
unaccustomed  to  the  kind  of  thing. 
Next  time  wlicu  a  mau  makes  love  to 
me  I  shall  dislike  it.*^ 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  '■ 

"  It  is  just  what  I  dread  about  John. 
He  will  think  it  iiroper  to  make  love  U* 
lue,  and  thon  1  shiili  hate  him.  If  I 
coulU  ouly  see  him  without  his  knowing 
me,  Ftuni !  " 

''litu,  judging  from  Mr.  Hobsoa'a 
experience  when  he  made  love  to 
you '' 

"Oh,  do  stop  about  Mr.  Hobson  ! 
And  you  know,  Flora,  this  talking  of 
lovers  makes  me  siek." 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Flora ;  "you 
bluslicd  whon  mamma  read  us  those 
love  scenes  from  the  novel.  I  saw  you. 
BonH  you  like  roailiug  them  to  yourself 
even,  Jessiai  7" 

"That's  different." 

"No,  you  goose,  U*8  all  of  a  piece. 
You  don't,  publicly  nud  ia  the  abstract, 
approve  of  love-making,  Jess;  but 
when  Mr.  llolison  got  down  on  his 
knees  before  you " 

"  Flora,  how  can  you  ?" 

"  It  is  "only  that  1  am  older  than  you, 
dear.  If  I  were  you,  I  shouldn't  dis- 
like the  idea  of  your  John  so  much. 
Engaged  I  And  with  a  man  coming  in 
three  months  to  make  love  to  you  !  I 
dare  say  he'll  ilo  it  better  than  Mr. 
Hobson  ;  so  cheer  up,  Jessica,  and 
come  and  see  my  new  dress." 

"  You  do  yourself  the  greatest  injus- 
tice," said  Miss  Jessica,  "talking  iu 
that  silly  way.  Hut  oh,  Flora,  what  a 
very  beautiful  dress  I  " 

Considering  how  strong-minded  these 
two  young  women  were,  their  interest 
in  mere  clothes  was  perhaps  excessive. 
Books  and  lovers  were  quite  secondary 
to-day,  and  every  day. 


Next  month  Mr.  Nevill  bad  to  go 
away  to  Waloa  on  business,  and  he  was 
exei-cised  in  his  mind  about  leaving 
Jesaicii,  the  betrothe<l  heiress,  so  near 
III,  Hobson  ;  for  the  good  curate  being 
of  »  ucivous  tempenuncul,  and  apt  to 
be  precipitate,  might  easily  stumble 
iulo  love-makiug  again,  and  Mr.  Nevill, 
unable  to  distinguish  among  girlish 
crtprices  and  fancies,  liad  always  oon- 
siflered  his  daughter  a  little  sentimcnlal 
about  her  rejected  suitor.  So  this  per- 
son and  that  of  her  aunts  and  elderly 
cousins  did  her  father  suggest  as  a  vis- 
itor during  his  absence,  but  Jessica 
would  none  of  them,  and  Mr.  NevilPs 
alarm  about  Mr.  Hobson  increased. 

"  Go  to  town  to  your  grandmother, 
Jessica,  and  buy  some  uew  gowns." 

"  Thauk  you,  papa ;  I  have  just  laid 
in  a  stock." 

"Then  begin  your  trousseau." 

"I  will  wait,  papa,  till  I  see  how  I 
like  Cousin  John.*' 

"Tut,  ray  dear,  tut  I  " 

"  Papa  1  "  exclaimed  Jessica  sud- 
denly, "it  has  just  struck  me  1  Do 
you  remember  that  John  belongs  to 
your  generation,  not  to  mine  ?" 

"  But  he  is  your  age,  Jessica.  Near 
enough." 

"  Papa,  people  always  belong  to  their 
generation.  I  am  sure  John  is  quite 
old  In  his  mind  and  in  his  ways.  I 
have  heard  you  say,  papa,  you  don't 
approve  of  marriages  between  persons 
of  different  genenitions," 

"Tut,  my  dear  1  " 

"  But,  indeed,  papa,  I  can't  begin  my 
trousseau  till  I  have  secu  him." 

"Then  go  to  Aunt  Lucy  at  Bourne- 
mouth." 

"  She  has  not  invited  me." 

"  Or  to  Miss  Snow  at  Bankside." 

"  Her  spare  rooms  are  full,  papa." 

"  Well,  where  icill  you  go  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Nevill,  in  despair. 

Jessica  answered  that  question  a  few 
days  later.  She  came  running  to  her 
father  one  morning  with  sparkling  eyes 
and  a  pretty,  p]ca<ling  look  on  her  face. 
He  knew  that  look ;  she  wore  it  when 
she  had  set  her  heart  on  some  innocent 
plejvsure  which  it  would  be  his  delight 
to   graut.     He    smiled    encouragingly, 
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and  held  out  his  hand  ;  for  Jossicn  had 
asked  nothing  of  him  siiicu  her  be- 
troUinl,  nor  been  like  his  mcny,  sweet 
liltlc  coax  at  all. 

**  Oil,  papa  I  dear  papa  I  do  say  yes  I 
Do,  Just  while  you  ure  away  \  Think 
how  stupid  for  me  nil  iilone  hero.  Bo 
say  yes  !     Do  let  me  go  !  " 

**  Why,  to  be  sure  I  will.  It*s  what 
I've  been  looking  for  —  a  place  to  setui 
you  to  while  I'm  away.  Where  do  you 
want  to  go  ?'* 

"  It's  a  letter  from  Flora,  papa." 

*'  Oh  !  That  Miss  William?  7  Well, 
I  snppose  you  must  go  if  you  wish  it." 

"They  are  jjoiug  abroad,  papa,  and 
want  mc  to  go  with  them." 

**  Bless  me  I     Who  are  (hf.y  f  " 

**  Flora  aud  her  frieml  Miss  Talbot, 
papa." 

*'  Who  is  Miss  Talbot,  and  how  old 
is  aho  ?  " 

**  A  little  younger  than  Flora.  She 
is  still  at  Girton.  And  her  mother  is 
the  Dowager  A^'iscounless  of  Monaster- 
even." 

"Dear  mc  !  But  who  is  the  chape- 
ron of  this  party  ?  " 

"  Flora,  papa." 

*'But  she's  only  a  young  girl  like 
you," 

"  Papa  I  Why,  she's  years  older 
than  I.  And  so  sensible.  She  and 
Talbot — 1  mean  Miss  Talbot — went 
to  Vienna  last  year  alone.  Girton 
girla,  papa,  don't  require  chaperons. 
Oh,  plc.'isu,  let  mc  go.  You  forget 
what  a  dull  life  I  am  going  to  have 
with  only  that  elderly  cousin  of  yours  ! 
Do  give  mo  one  little  month  of  fun 
firet." 

Mr.  Nevill  hadnU  the  heart  to  say  no 
straight  off.  **  Ask  Miss  Williams  to 
lunch,"  he  said,  '*  and  let  me  see  if  she 
is  a  proper  person  to  take  charge  of 
you."  For  Flora  lived  at  a  place  three 
BlAtions  down  the  line,  and  Mr.  Xevill 
(being  inclinod  to  despise  her)  had  not 
made  her  acquaintance. 

Jessica  wrote  to  Miss  Williams  that 
when  she  camo  to  be  inspected  she 
muRt  tr)'  to  look  like  a  chaperon. 
Consequently  Flora  was  hardly  recog- 
nizable. SI)o  had  loft  her  smftrt  spy- 
glasses at  home  with   her  tailor-made 


frock.  She  wore  round  blue  spectacles, 
a  gown  of  her  mothcr^s,  a  long  maulle, 
a  hotmet,  aud  a  thick  veil.  She  talked 
gravely  on  seiious  subjects  ;  and  Mr, 
Nevill  was  delighted  with  her,  and 
began  to  reconsider  his  opinion  of  Gir- 
tntuans.  Jessica  was  flying  about  in  a 
while  sci-gc  frock,  rather  too  short  for 
her,  and  wore  a  bi*oad  hal  with  streani- 
ini:  rilibons.  She  looked  a  child,  aud 
Miss  WillianiR  surveyed  her  benevo- 
lently, like  a  nvoLlier.  Mr.  Nevill  with- 
drew all  objection  to  the  proposed  trip, 
and  promised  Ins  daughter  as  much 
mouey  as  she  requested. 

**  And  where,  Miss  Williams,  do  you 
propose  to  go?"  lie  inquired  of  the 
chaperon. 

'*Oh,  to  Rome.  Tal  — Miss  Talbot 
is  there  already  wilti  her  mother. 
Lady  Monastereven  has  to  return  soon, 
ami  then  Jessica  and  I  will  slay  on 
with  Miss  Talbot  at  the  same  hotel. 
After  about  a  month,  we  three  will 
travtil  hnmt!  together." 

*'  It  sounds  suitable,"  said  Mr,  Xe- 
viU  ;  and  began  looking  up  routes  in 
the  Contint^ntal  Bradshaw. 

"  We  will  do  exactly  what  you  ad- 
vise, Mr.  Nevill,"  said  Flora  meekly- 
Aud  Jessica  jumped  into  her  father^a 
arms  and  kissed  him.  She  had  not 
been  so  gay  for  weeks.  She  was  going 
on  a  frolic,  and  a  fii-»t  frolic  is  highly 
exciting  to  a  young  pei-son. 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  however,  the 
plans  for  the  journey  of  the  two  latlies 
was  all  overturned.  Mr.  Nevill  was 
packing,  and  nillier  in  a  fuss  pi>cparing 
for  his  departure,  when  Jessica  burst 
into  his  room,  crying  out  that  a  moat 
shocking  thing  had  occurred.  Miss 
Talbot  had  got  Roman  fever,  and  all 
Rome  was  full  of  fever,  and  Mi-a. 
Williams  positively  refused  to  let  h©r 
daughter  go  there  on  anj-  account.  Mr. 
Nevill  was  in  dismay,  remembering  the 
indammnblo  Mr.  Hobson. 

**Bul  Flora  uud  1  might  go  some- 
where else,  papa,"  suggested  Jessica. 

'*  Ves,  yes,  of  course,"  assented  Mr. 
Nevill  readily.  '*  Keep  away  from  the 
fever.  Go  somewhere  else."  And  be 
proposed  Florence,  where  was  Jessica^s 
uncle  with  nine  daughters  ;  or  Cannes, 
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where  one  Mre.  While  and  her  graud- 
niece  would  befriend  Ihe  louely  trav- 
ellers. 

Jessica  pouted.  "We  Cftii  make  up 
our  miud  as  we  go  aloug/'  she  said. 
"*  Paris  is  the  first  stage  to  either 
place." 

"  Very  well,  ray  love  (fold  my  dress- 
ing-gown, please,  dear  child),  and  you 
had  belter  keep  your  money  ua  much 
as  possible  in  English  gold  (that  box  oT 
collars,  please,  Jessica).  It  passes 
everywhere  (don't  tumble  over  my 
bootd).  And  write  to  me  very  often, 
my  dear." 

**  Papa,"  said  Jessica,  packing  busily, 
*'you  know  you  never  get  my  letters 
when  you  are  in  Wales.  I  shan^t  write 
o/(en." 

m. 

WILLIAMS  AXD  TALBOT. 

So  Mr.  Nevill  went  to  Wales,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  two  young  ladies 
crossed  to  Calais.  Ploi-a  declared  her 
opinion  thnt  to  be  '*at  a  loose  end" 
was  (he  pleasantest  way  of  travellingj 
and  tliat  Abraham  was  the  wise  man, 
who  went  out  not  knowing  wlutlier  be 
went.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that 
Miss  Williams  had  restored  the  flop- 
ping mantle  and  the  poke  buunet  to 
Iier  mother's  wardrobe.  She  and  her 
friend  were  dressed  alike  in  dnrk  blue, 
with  smart  little  felt  hats  and  Eton 
jackets.  Their  fellow  -  pnssengers 
looked  admiringly  at  the  two  pretty 
young  creatures,  and  wondered  who 
they  were. 

Their  ultimate  destination  still  un- 
decided, they  stayed  two  days  in  Paris, 
aud  came  to  the  conclusion  that  French- 
men were  sometimes  rather  staring  and 
rude.  Then  one  evening  Flora  wrote 
the  names  of  several  countries  on  slips 
of  paper  and  jumbled  them  in  a  but^ 
and  Jessica  put  in  her  hand  and  drew 
one  out.  Spain  wa.s  written  on  it,  and 
the  younger  girl  cried  '*  Hurrah  I ''  ami 
waved  the  piece  of  paper  above  her 
head,  and  jumped  and  danced  hilari- 
ously about  the  room. 

''Arc  you  so  pleased,  Jess?"  said 
Flora. 


"  I  have  a  scheme  in  my  head,"  re- 
plied Jessica. 

ijut  neUher  on  that  night  nor  the 
next  could  the  maiden  lady  (so  Mr. 
Nevill  had  deacribed  Miss  Williams  to 
!iis  molher-iu-law)  extract  from  her 
charge  what  manner  of  scheme  it  was. 

They  travelled-  straight  to  Matlri(', 
and  from  thence  each  wrote  home. 
This  duty  acconiplislifl<l,  Jessica  pulled 
a  wise  face  nnd  addressed  licr  com- 
panion in  the  following  manner  :  — 

'"Floni,  it  is  getting  late  in  the  sea- 
son, and  Madrid  is  farther  north  than 
Seville  and  Granada.  Let  us  go  to 
those  places  wlule  the  weather  is  still 
cool.  And,  Flora,  let  us  steadily  set 
our  face  against  bull-fights,  for,  in  my 
opinion,  English  people  should  always 
set  a  gootl  example.  And,  Flora,  don't 
you  think  we  ought  to  see  the  Rock, 
whicli  is  such  a  i-omarkable  place  in 
English  history?  " 

"  And  wh4;ru  Captain  Farquhar  is  ?  " 
snid  Flora,  with  a  cough. 

'^  John  Farquhar  is  not  nt  the  Rock," 
said  lii^  betrothed  ;  **  he  is  at  Tangier 
—  on  leave,  I  suppose.  That  kind  of 
man  is  idways  on  leave.  Ilave  you 
heard  much  of  Tangier,  Flora  ?  " 

'^Not  much." 

**  I  have  read  it  up  in  Murray.  It  is 
about  three  hours  from  Gibraltar,  and 
is  a  veiy  old-world  place,  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  ^  Arabian  Nighta.* 
But  there  is  a  French  hotel.  Would 
you  like.  Flora,  to  see  Tangier  ?  " 

*' Jessica,"  said  Flora,  *'can  you  be 
yearning  for  the  commencement  of  the 
love-making  ?  '■ 

Jessica  took  a  chair,  and  looked 
graver  than  ever. 

*'  Flora,  how  mnch  money  have  you  ? 
What  is  your  forluiio  7  " 

**  My  fortune  ?  Oh,  a  competence. 
Six  hundred  a  year  now,  and  eventu- 
ally two  or  three  hundred  more." 

**  Then  aren't  you  nearly  as  rich  as  I 
am  7  Flora,  it  seems  to  me  the  great- 
est pity  yoH  are  not  going  to  marry 
John  Farquhar,  when  you  can  endow 
hitn  nearly  as  well  as  I  can." 

"Not  quite  ;  and  besides,  I  couldn't 
restore  bim  his  house." 
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''  I  would  give  you  that  for  a  wcddiug 
pretfeut.  I  u8surv  }ou,  Flurn,  I  uliould 
be  really  gliid  lo  make  up  llie  tritliug 
liuudrcd  or  Iwoby  which  youaru  poorur 
tliiiu  I,  as  n.  rcwai*d  to  you  for  tiiklii,:; 
i\\\%  umti  uif  my  hauds/' 

*"  You  are  most  kiud.  But  wliy 
should  I  do  with  liiin  auy  better  than 
yourself?"  asked  Flora. 

"I  see  excellent  reasons,"  replied 
Jessica,  couuiing  on  her  liugers. 
"  Kiret,  you  ivaiit  to  marry,  and  1 
dou*t.  Then  yo\t  like  the  iiccouula  we 
have  had  of  .Tuhu,  and  1  don't.  Yoxi 
thiuk  llie  positiou  romanlie  and  plens- 
iug.  You  do  nut  appiuenUy  disap- 
prove of  incoiislaney,  Flom,  lo  the 
ideal,  nor  consider  it  desecration  to 
mnrry  an  unknown  and  commonplace 
man.  And  as  you  are  handsomer  and 
nicer  llian  1  am,  Jottn  \^  more  likely  to 
fall  in  love  with  you  than  with  me. 
And  if  he's  incapable  of  love,  why,  he 
wil!  aLill  get  money  with  you,  and  we 
have  nu  reason  for  supposing  he  wciuts 
anylhiu<^  elne.  Pray  iuduce  him  to 
have  you,  Flora." 

**  And  do  1  uiulei-stand,  Jessica,  that 
you  nrc  takiiijj  rac  to  Tangier  to  intro- 
duce me  to  Captain  Farquhar  ?  " 

^*  It  is  ouu  of  my  reasons  for  goiug 
there." 

"And the  others?" 

**I  expected  you  to  guess,  Flora. 
Men  are  so  stupid  that  it  is  just  pos- 
sible John  may  still  wish  to  marry  mt. 
But  I  altoj^i^ther  object  to  marrying  a 
man  X  do  nuL  know.  And  how,  I  ask 
you,  Flora,  could  I  possibly  learn  to 
know  a  mau  who  whs  tryinj;  to  make 
love  to  me  ?  What  I  want  is  to  see 
Ibis  John  before  he  arrives  at  Itomo  as 
my  fiance.  I  want  lo  calcli  him  una- 
wares at  Tan^^ler,  and  sue  what  he  is 
like  when  he  is  himself  —  not  disguised 
In  the  airs  of  a  pouter-pigeon." 

"But,  Jessica  —  will  not  the  aira  of 
n  cock  plgeou  be  assumed  whenever 
and  wherever  you  appear  7  And  docs 
It  Hot  occur  to  you,  my  dear,  that  he 
ratglu  think  it  a  lillle  supeiDuous,  even 
a  lillle  bold,  your  scekinij  him  in  this 
manner  in  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  " 

'^I  have  tbouijht  of  that.  Flora, 
Joim  must  %\ot  know  it  is  I.^^ 


Floni  sUired.  "The  plau  is  great,** 
she  said,  "but  it  staggers  me.  May  I 
SLuk,  Je4»ica,  if  you  will  appear  under 
an  :iS9Uuied  uame  ?" 

*'  That  is  what  I  propose  to  do^ 
Flora." 

"But  wheu  Captain  Farquhar  cornea 
to  Nevill  Lodge,  he  will  recognize  you, 
Jess  ;  what  will  you  say  tbeu  ?  " 

'^Most  likely  I  shall  hate  htm  so 
much  that  I  will  never  allow  liini  to 
conic  to  Nevill  I^odgu  at  all.  If,  l»y 
extraorditmry  goo<l  forUine,  I  fintl  hini 
comparatively  unobjectionable,  wliy,  I 
shall  explain  to  him  what  I  did,  and 
why." 

"Well,  hft  may  feel  flattered  ;  or  he- 
may  not,  Jessica.  \Vliat  would  Mr^ 
Nevill  say  to  your  plan,  dear  ?  " 

"I  don't  suppose  ])apa  would  liko 
it  at  all.  But  1  do  not  feel  bound  to- 
consult  papa^s  tastes  now  that  he  hoA- 
become  u  tyrant,  Floni.'* 

*'The  plun  is  gi-eal,'*  repeated  Flora, 
"but  are  we  clever  enough  to  corry  it 
out  ?  Sliali  we  di-ess  as  younj»  muu,. 
Jess,  to  perfect  our  resemblance  to- 
Rosalind  and  Imogen  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Jessica,  laughing;  *•  i 
should  not  know  how  to  bt-havc  as  Sk 
youn<;  man.  But  1  can  belmve  very 
nicely  as  — Tnlbot,  for  iiisluncc" 

AVhereupon  Flora  jumped  up  and 
cln[)ped  her  hands. 

"The  very  thing  !  "  she  cried  ;  "yoii 
simll  pose  as  Talbot  the  Cirionlnn  t 
For,  Jiisaica,  if  you  tried  passing  your- 
self off  as  a  wholly  imiigiuaiy  persou,. 
you  would  say  that  you  had  Hix  brothers 
lo-dny  and  to-morniw  sixleen  !  But 
you  know  exactly  Intw  many  brother* 
Talbol  has.     Represent  her,  Jessica.'* 

"Miss  Talbot  might  not  like  it!"" 
said  Jessica,  breathless  with  excile- 
meut. 

**Talhotf  My  dear  Jess,"  cried 
Flom,  who  had  now  thorouglily  entered 
into  tlie  jest,  "  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  to 
deliglit  Talbot  immensely.  I  never 
knew  a  ijirl  so  fond  of  a  naughty  joke. 
Oh  !  1*11  undertake  to  square  Talbot- 
On  oTU'  condition  though,  my  love : 
that  wliile  you  nrc  personating  her  yott 
do  nothing  scandalous.  Don*t  for  In- 
stance, elopo   with  Capiaiu  John,     lu 
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fact,  I  ehould  aay  permit  do  lovc-mak- 

iug." 

**  I  —  permit  love-making  1 "  snid  Jes- 
sica, iu  tones  of  tlie  greatest  diagiust ; 
and  tliey  discussed  further  dcUuls  of 
the  scheme,  deciding  that  Misa  AViU 
liama  ini^ht  retain  her  own  name,  as 
she  wad  uuimpovtant  and  the  name  wa.s 
coiiiinou,  niid  tho  wuatur^s  conlideuce 
iu  it  would  gain  ct-cdit  for  them  bolh. 

'^  My  dear,"  said  the  chapuron,  "  this 
whole  plan  is  very  naughty.  Are  you 
serious  about  it  ?" 

'*  1  am  most  serious/' replied  Jessica. 
"  I  mean  Lo  do  it.'* 

Flora  looke<l  hard  at  her  friend,  and 
then  they  both  dissolved  into  delightful 
Uiughtcr  ;  uuder  tlie  iutlueuce  of  which 
the  pliiu  became  a  resolution  fixed  as 
llic  law  of  the  Medc3  and  Persians. 

Three  days  later  t!»e  maiden  ladies 
who  called  cacli  other  Willuiius  nod 
Tall>ot  crossed  from  Europe  lo  Africa. 
Tliey  had  slept  one  uight  at  Gib,  in  the 
hotel  at  the  Kuropa  Point,  and  had 
walked  about  that  queer  medley  of  a 
town,  and  bought  lace  from  Emilia 
Birch,  and  sought  in  vain  for  the  tail- 
less monkeys.  Talbot  had  a  notion  that 
John  Farquhar  might  liave  returned  to 
the  Rock,  and  whiMivver  they  passed  a 
haughty  English  officer,  she  pinched 
Flora's  ai-m  and  whispered,  "  Oh  dear  I 
AVilliams,  could  that  be  he?''  And 
Flora,  being  young  herself  and  M  yet 
rather  statveil  lu  the  mailer  of  love 
affairs,  was  secretly  much  excited  too, 
and  would  not  foi*  the  woild  have  aban- 
doned the  search  for  llie  captain. 

At  last  they  embarke<l  in  the  Her- 
cules paddle-boat,  and  steamed  away  to 
Tangier  ;  and  the  voyage  was  not  plea^ 
ant,  for  the  sen  was  rough,  and  the 
Hercules  i3  small,  and  ou  this  <K'cnsion 
crowded  with  Moors  and  Jews,  all  very 
Bcasick.  Some  first-class  pnssengei'a 
Uiere  were,  however  :  an  elderly  lady 
with  a  husband  ;  a  lonely  man  in  a 
Blouch-hat  ;  a  thin  and  strong-minded 
Mi's.  Geoffrey  Cobbe,  whose  name  was 
emblazoned  on  all  her  Ingga«};o  ;  and 
lastly,  a  young  otllcer  from  Gib,  with 
whom  she  conversed  persiijtenlly.  Jes- 
sica was  rather  seasick,  and  noticed 
pone  of  these  people  much. 


The  lauding  at  Taagier  was  a  little 
nlanuiug  to  the  two  KugliHli  girls,  uu- 
prepai-ed  for  the  half-naked  and  noisy 
Moors,  who  bustled  them  into  a  boatp 
rowed  violently  ashore,  and  mcessaully 
clamored  for  "  twelve  dollars."  Pres- 
ently they  were  dragge<l  before  a 
superbly  rohed,  whitu-beiu'ded-and-tur- 
baned  gentleman,  presumably  a  cus- 
toms oflicci',  wlio  sat  in  tho  mud  and 
ordered  all  porlnianteaux  to  bo  opened 
and  iuslantjuieously  shut  up  again. 
Ills  perccptivG  powers  must  have  been 
piiouonienal  in  quickness  *,  supurnatu- 
raily  quick  also  were  the  live  men  who, 
llie  moment  the  perfunctoiy  examina- 
tion was  over,  suatched  up  the  port- 
manteaux and  nm  away  with  them 
thrungh  the  town  and  up  the  hill  of  (he 
Soke,  pursued  by  tho  panting  maidens 
under  the  noisy  escort  of  an  enormous 
negro.  Williams  and  Talbot  nearly 
fainted  with  relief  when  they  found 
themselves  and  all  their  goods  depos- 
ited in  unexpected  safety'  on  the  floor 
of  Bruzcnud's  Hotel  ;  where  rooms 
wore  awaiting  them,  and  English  was 
ajioken,  and  live  o'clock  tea  was  the 
order  of  the  diiy.  Anomah>us  civiliza- 
tion I 

"  I  have  it  I  "  gasped  Flora,  '*  that 
black  cannibal  and  his  horde  were  sent 
by  Monsieur  Uruzeaud  lo  meet  us  I 
Why  couliln't  they  say  so  ?  " 

Jessica  was  leaning  out  of  the  win- 
dow, smiling  at  the  purple  sea  and  the 
flat  white  towit  aud  the  aloes  and  the 
cactus  on  tho  slope  below  the  hotel, 

"Do  ytm  know,  Williams,"  she  said, 
*'  I  dare  say  papa  would  not  like  our 
having  come  alone  to  a  place  of  this 
sort." 

*^  Have  you  only  just  thought  of  that, 
my  dear  Talbot  ?  "  said  Flora. 

IV. 
THE   FINDING  OF  TUE  FIANCE. 

"Williams,"  whispered  Jessicji,  a» 
she  and  lier  friend  look  their  places  at 
dinner,  "do  you  see  at  the  far  end  of 
the  uiblo  a  bald  man  with  his  mother  7 
That  is  John." 

"  How  do  you  know  7  "  aaked  Flora, 
cautiously  adjusting  her  spy -glass. 

'^  I  am  sure  of  it.     The  lady  wears 
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blnck,  nnd  Lhc  raaa  is  of  pnpa^s  gencr- 
aiioiiT  ami  is  exactly  my  uleu  of  Juhu/' 

^^  But,  my  dear  Talbot,  that  mnu  is 
not  only  of  your  falUer's  generation 
but  of  your  fathcr^s  age  ;  and,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  it  is  nut  my  idea  of 
John  at  all." 

*'  I  duu^L  miud  belling  lialf-a-crown 
it  is  lie." 

"-'  Done  I  "  said  Flora. 

At  tliis  momenl  lhc  vncnnt  chair 
beside  Jessica  became  occupied  by 
the  young  officer  who  had  danced  at- 
tendance on  Mrs.  Cobbe.  The  latter, 
after  the  manner  of  strong-miinled 
ladies,  had  been  gay  enonj^h  during 
tlie  rough  passage,  but  had  fallen  sick 
ui>ou  landing,  nnd  novv  was  not  at 
tAblc.  The  gentleman  slipped  into  his 
chair,  and  began  his  soup  without  look- 
ing at  his  neigh]>ors.  But  the  father 
of  a  large  Irish  family  ou  his  left 
leaned  across  twin  sons  to  altake  liands 
with  him,  saying  in  a  hearty  Irish 
voice  :  — 

**Well,  mo  dear  bhoy,  and  I'm  glad 
to  see  ye  back  ngen.  And  how's  the 
patient  7" 

**Oh,  better,  sir,  thank  you,"  an- 
swered the  new-comer.  "  I  wanted 
her  to  como  down  to  dinner,  but  per- 
haps she  is  wiser  not."  And  then,  as 
if  undeuirousof  encouraging  the  hearty 
gentleman,  he  opened  a  convorsalion 
with  Jessica  of  lbs  usual  colorless  table- 
d'kOte  sort. 

"  I  saw  you  on  the  Hercules  this 
afternoon,"  he  said.  **  Nasty  little 
cockle-shell,  isu*t  she  ?  Have  ycm 
l>een  touring  in  Spain  7  "  And  Jessica 
replied  with  brightening  eyes,  for  she 
liked  a  young  man  to  talk  to,  as  what 
girl  does  not  7  They  had  quite  a  pleas- 
ant chat ;  and  now  and  then  she 
glanced  contemptuously  at  the  sup- 
posed John  Farquharat  tlie  Lible-end, 
and  wished  he  would  look  at  her  and 
8C0  how  agreeable  she  could  be  to  a 
genial  companion. 

Xow  the  young  gentleman  had  al- 
ready on  the  Hercules  observed  that 
his  present  neighbor  and  her  friend 
were  extremely  pretty  girls  ;  and  as  he 
talked  to  Jessica  he  loi»ked  at  her  very 
often,  and  noticed  the  pretty  way  her 


hair  grew  on  her  foreliend,  and  the 
dainty  droop  of  her  eyelashes,  uud  the 
fresh  bloom  on  her  smooth  young 
cheeks.  Once  Jessica,  suddenly  rais- 
ing her  eyes,  caught  him  looking  at 
her  much  more  directly  and  eai-nestily 
than  was  necessary.  He  turned  away 
with  the  hurry  of  guilt  and  flushed  a 
little ;  and  Jessica,  seeing  that,  felt 
that  she  also  hud  done  something  un- 
necessary, and  blushed  fuiionsly  ;  and 
for  a  minute  there  were  two  red  faces 
and  silence,  and  they  ate  their  caramel- 
pudding  diligently,  with  their  eyes  on 
their  plates.  After  wliicli  both  ad- 
dressed thcmaclves  pointedly  to  AVil- 
Hams. 

*'  Yea,"  explained  Flora,  **  we  have 
c<»nie  to  Tangier  to  study  the  climate. 
Miss  Talbot's  mother  wants  to  try  this 
coast  next  winter.  We  told  her  Al- 
jjiei-s  was  hackneyed,  so  we  have  cume 
here  to  pioneer.  She  has  been  spend- 
ing this  winter  in  Rome." 

Jessica  marvelled  ut  Flora's  menda- 
cious glibness. 

•*  Tangier  has  a  nice  climate,"  said 
the  young  man.  "  I  should  think  your 
friend  would  like  it."  He  ghiuced  at 
Jessica  again.  *»  Your  mother  is  not 
an  invalid,  I  hope?"  ho  said  a  little 
bluntly,  but  with  a  softened  voice,  as  if 
he  liked  talking  to  Jessica,  nnd,  more- 
over, as  if  he  knew  something  of  inva- 
lids as  well  as  of  climates. 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Jessica,  muster- 
ing up  all  her  knowle<lgu  of  Lady  Mo- 
nastereven,  *' hut  her  lungs  are  a  little 
affected.  She  cannot  live  comfortably 
in  tlie  north." 

"  Ah  !  "  Ho  turned  resolutely  to 
Flora  again.  "  But  what  tinvcllers 
you  Americans  are  I  " 

"Why  must  we  be  Americans?" 
asked  she. 

**  Are  you  not  Americans  7  "  said  the 
gentleman,  covering  his  coufustou  with 
a  laugh,  and  meeling  Flora's  frank 
gaze  admiringly. 

"  You  think  ua  Americans,"  eaid 
Jessica  boldly,  "because  we  are  travel- 
ling alone." 

*'  I  dare  say  tliat  put  it  into  oiv  head 
first." 

^'You  have  not  risen  to   the  occ^ 
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ftion,"  said  Flora;  **you  should  have 
said,  no  ;  but  because  you  wear  Pa- 
risian frocks  aud  speak  such  pure  £u- 
glish." 

"  Williams  !  "  said  Jessica  expoalu- 
lalingly. 

The  young  man  smiled,  but  felt 
rather  afraid  of  Flora,  and  in  his  heart 
drew  nearer  to  Jessica. 

"As  for  our  Lnivelliug  alone,"  con- 
tinued Flora,  '^  Ihiit,  is  nothing.     It  is  a 
way  we  GirLon  girls  have," 
"Girion?" 

"  Yes.  Did  you  never  hear  of  Gir- 
ton  7  " 

"Oh  yes.  They  wear  blue  stockings 
there,  donH  they  ?  Would  it  be  indis- 
creet to  inquire  if  you  —  and  Miss  Tal- 
bot —  have  them  on  now  ?  *' 

"  1  never  could  get  a  pair  to  fit  me," 
sighed  Flora.  **  I  am  a  duffer  —  got 
plucked  all  rouii<l.  But  Miss  Talbot  is 
a  real  blue-stocking.  She  is  going  in 
for  moral  philosophy.'* 

The  young  oiUccr  stole  a  glance  al 
Jessica,  who  was  very  pink,  and  half 
amused,  half  annoye<l. 

*'  I  am  afniid  you  are  not  entirely  to 
be  trusted/'  he  »aid,  smiling. 

Dinner  over,  the  girls  escaped  to 
their  rooms,  for  the  »ainn  was  swarm- 
ing with  the  Irish  family.  They 
laughed,  and  laughed,  aud  luughed, aa 
only  very  young  people  can,  and  Jes- 
sica wanted  to  write  it  all  down  in  a 
Journal.  Then,  slill  wilh  dimpling 
cheeks,  she  heaved  up  a  sigh  and  said, 
'*!  tell  )0u,  Williams,  Jolm  is  that 
horrid-looking  elderly  man  at  the  end 
of  the  table." 

Flora  nearly  closed  her  eyes,  and 
gazed  tlirough  her  lids  at  the  ceiling. 

*'  1  sliould  sooner  suppose  him  our 
acquaintance  at  dinner,''  bhe  said  dryly. 
Up  jumped  Jessica, 
**  My  dear  girl  !  Thai  man  is  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Cubbe  I  didn't  you  hear  him 
Bay  his  wife  was  better,  but  not  able 
for  dinner  ?  She  was  looking  vei-y 
green  when  we  landed.     1  savir  that." 

"  I  heanl  nothing  about  a  wife,"  said 
Flora,  "  and,  Talbot,  that  man  is  ten 
yeai-s  younger  than  Mrs.  Cohhe." 

"Then  1  suppose  she  was  an  heir- 
ess I "  cried  Jessica  ;  "  nieu  luorry  any 


sort  of  women  for  raoney.  Williams, 
dear,  I  dun't  want  to  annoy  you,  but 
you  did  look  too  charming  at  Mr. 
Cobbc  for  the  second  half  of  dinner. 
1  gave  you  leave  to  snuff  me  out  for 
Jolm  Farquhar,  but  you  needn't  grudge 
1110  a  married  ruau  like  Mr.  Cobbe  for 
tivc  minutes,  I  do  Lhiiik." 

''I  am  glad  you  liked  Mr,  Cobbe," 
said  Floi-a  ciihnly. 

In  the  morning  it  was  discovered 
lliut  Jessica  had  lost  her  bet.  The 
elderly  man  proved  to  be  a  German 
named  Althaus,  and  the  betrothed 
umid  pnid  up  her  half-crowu  with  tlie 
greatest  cheerfulness.  Then  they  put 
on  their  hats,  and,  furnished  with  a 
guide  (a  iiandsome  personage,  dressed 
in  a  brown  hooiled  blanket  over  a  white 
oue),  ii»ey  went  out  to  see  Tangier. 
Hilt  lirst,  in  the  hall,  they  passed  Mrs. 
Cobbe,  all  alone  ami  looking  put  out; 
and  then  their  dinner  acquaintance  of 
the  previous  evening.  A  lady  was 
leaning  on  his  arm  —  a  frail,  sweet- 
faced  lady  of  forty-flve,  dressed  as  a 
widow. 

'*  Will  you  sit  on  tlie  verandah, 
mother?"  the  young  man  w.is  saying 
very  gently. 

"Tliat  is  Mr.  Cobbe,"  said  Jessica 
obslinntelyj  as  they  passed  out;  *' how 
his  wife  frowns  at  licr  mother-in-law. 
Aud,  WilUams,  it  is  curious  how  much 
less  nice  he  looks  himself  this  morning. 
I  thought  him  handsome  Inst  night. 
Now  I  see  ho  is  plain,  (piitc  plain,  aud 
with  aslnpid  sort  t>f  manner." 

'•"  Doesn't  it  hang  like  this,"  said 
Flora  ;  "  if  his  name  is  Cobbe  —  or 
Smilli  or  Kobinson — you  admire  him  ; 

but  you  don't  if  his  name  is " 

"  I  don't  like  him  at  all  I  "  cried 
Jessica,  "  no  matter  what  his  name 
is." 

In  this  she  persisted.  Several  times 
in  the  coui-se  of  the  day  they  ran  up 
against  (he  young  man,  and  always 
Jessica  found  some  hole  to  pick  in 
him.  His  clothes  were  rougli  ;  his 
eyes  were  green  ;  ho  was  over-Lall  ;  he 
talked  too  much  ;  he  talked  loo  little. 
Ho  stared  ;  he  was  conceited  ;  dull  ; 
empty-headed  ;  meek ;  tied  to  bis 
mother's    apron-strings.     Hourly    she 
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professed  to  (liftlike  him  more ;  yet 
liourly,  so  Flora  observed,  she  iucreaeed 
in  cheerfulness. 

Then  lliey  made  the  mother's  nc- 
quniiilance,  —  a  gentle,  sad  woman, 
wmppcd  np  hi  her  Hun. 

"  Neither  do  I  hke  her,  Williams^" 
said  Jessica;  ^^slio  is  insipid.  Just 
what  all  niarried  women  become.  The 
mind  never  ^rows  after  marriage. 
Some  day,  WllUams,  /  shall  be  Itkc 
that.  And  you  will  he  cultivated, 
heautiful,  and  inlclleclunl,  like  dear 
Afiss  Snow.*' 

Keverlheless  Jessica  was  very  kind 
to  the  poor,  fade<l,  married  lady,  and 
slio  ant  on  a  stool  talking  to  her,  with 
bright  eyes  fixed  on  llie  wau  face,  and 
mioh  sweet  tones  that  the  sick  woman 
revived  under  their  influence.  The 
son,  walking  up  and  down  the  Icrruco 
with  Flora,  was  listening  to  dexterous 
praise  of  Jessica,  and  now  and  then  his 
eyes  strayed  to  the  slight,  graceful 
creature  who  was  talking  so  sweetly  to 
his  mother.  But  Miss  Jessica,  Bicaling 
an  occasional  peep  at  him,  thought,  or 
thought  that  she  thought^  his  admiring 
glauces  all  for  Williams. 

"It  is  juiit  what  1  ox|>ccted,"  she 
said  10  herself  rather  angrily.  *'  Of 
Course  any  man  in  tlie  worhl  wouhl  fall 
in  love  wiili  Flom  I  " 

**  Don't  you  think  my  friend  Is  very 
pretty?"  she  asked  aloud,  I'ather  ab- 
ruptly, of  (he  invalid. 

"  Very,*'  said  the  lady  andly,  watch- 
ing her  son  ;  and  then,  perhaps  reading 
the  thought  in  the  girra  mind,  stkc 
eiirhud,  and  took  occ-.isiou  to  nienlion 
Ihnt  ho  waa  engaged  to  bo  maiTii'd  ; 
and  that  ho  deserved  the  best  wife  in 
the  world,  being  the  best  of  men  ;  and 
she  sighed  again,  and  hoped,  dreamily 
and  doubtfully,  tliat  hts  marriage  might 
turn  out  well. 

*'  Plejwe  tell  me  your  name,*'  inter- 
rupted Jessica,  unable  to  hear  suspense 
another  moment. 

The  lady  smiled  graciously.  "  Our 
name  is  Farquhar.  My  son  is  captain 
in  the  609th,  at  Gibraltar,  you  know. 
He  is  gelling  on  so  well  ;  was  «o  dis- 
tlnguislied  in  Effypt.  We  know  your 
names,  dear,"  she  smiled  again  ;  "  your 


friend  is  Williams  and  you  ara  TiU- 
hot." 

'^That  is  our  Girton  fashion/*  said 
Jessiui,  supremely  uncomfortable.  And 
she  was  off,  catching  Florals  liand  and 
dragging  her  away  too. 

"  Williams,**  she  gi-oaned,  but  with 
sparkling  eyes,  "it  is  all  up  with  nie. 
Vou  were  quite  right.  John  is  that 
odious  young  man  who  was  ho  attentive 
to  Mm.  Cobbe  that  I  thought  him  her 
husband." 

"Jessica,'*  said  Williams  indig- 
nantly, "  you  are  just  one  mass  of 
humbug." 

**  Never  mention  the  word  Jessica 
while  j^ou  are  under  this  roof,  Flora  I 
Hut,  Williams,  is  it  going  to  work  ? 
Will  John  fall  in  love  with  you  ?  *' 

"  1  hope  so,**  said  Flora  coolly,  "  for 
I  like  hhn  extremely." 

''That  is  fortunate.  Though  I  coQ^ 
fcjjs,  Williams,  you  disappoint  luc. 
Vou  are  as  frivolous  as  if  you  had 
never  been  to  Girton.  Why  am  I  the 
only  woman  in  England  capable  of 
constancy  to  the  ideal  ?  '* 

Flora  evaded  Ibis  question  by  asking 
another.  **  May  X  ask,  Talbot,  why 
you  are  putting  on  your  best  frock  7  " 

**  Hecause  I  wish  to  look  nice,"  said 
Jessica  ftharply.  "Those  Irish  peoplo 
all  have  their  best  frocks  on.*' 

**Oh  !  It  isn't  by  any  chanco  Cap- 
tain John's  approval  you  ara  seek- 
ing?*' 

"Certainly  not.  But  I  don't  wi«h 
him  Lo  disapprove  me.  It  is  /  who  in- 
tend to  disapprove  Hm,  After  I  have 
dismissed  him  1  may  forgive  him  pnr^ 
liallv  ;  enough  to  let  him  marrj'  you^ 
Flora." 

"  1  see,"  said  Flora,  pinching  her 
friend's  clicck. 

Meanwhile  John  Farquhar  sat  on 
with  his  mollier.  His  eyes  had  fol- 
lowed the  two  fair  girls  as  tlicy  Heeled 
away,  and  he  smiled  and  sighed  uncoo* 
sctonsly.  His  mother  watched  liiu 
anxiously. 

"  Dearest,"  she  said  at  Inst,  laying 
her  hands  on  his,  "do  lake  caro." 

'*  What  do  you  mean,  mother?"  re« 
turned  John  irritably. 

"Two  such  sweet  glrla ' 
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iifra.  Fnrqulmr  drcaniily.  Then  alio 
checked  herself.  **  I  (h)n't  know  what 
Uicir  nioLhei-s  can  Imve  been  about," 
she  went  on  in  a  difTercut  tone. 

"Oil,"  cried  John,  '' ladiea  of  that 
pallern  will  raeoti  proUclnrs  every- 
where. Only  Englisli-speaking  girU 
coultl  do  il,  of  course,  but  it  is  splen- 
did." 

Mrs.  Farquhar  had  never  seen  him 
so  cnlhusinslic  before.  It  was  veiy 
unsafe  under  his  circnmstnneus.  For 
Jessica  Nevill's  sake,  she  hoped  tlitjse 
two  formidable  young  loiUes  would  Lake 
themselves  off. 


TANGIER  EPISODES. 

BcT  n  week  went  by  and  the  girls 
were  still  ai  the  Villa  de  France  Uolel, 
»ud  Jessica  was  slill  T;dbc)t,  and  had 
kept  up  the  ruimtaLion  of  a  (.iirton  girl. 
She  and  Flora  were  hitiinalo  with  Mrs. 
Farqulinr  ;  bnt  Lhc  invalid,  much  in 
her  own  room,  had  no  idea  how  con- 
fitnutl}'  John  was  in  tlieir  society.  He 
rode  with  lh(?ni  daily,  for  every  one 
rides  at  Tangier.  He  escorlfd  tlienj  to 
the  hnznars,  and  bargained  for  i hem  in 
Ambic.  Ue  got  a  boat,  and  took  them 
for  a  sail.  He  pointed  out  the  hoopoes 
fluttcrins:  like  luj;  ImttiTllies,  and  the 
goUlen  bee-eaters  Mashing  overhead  in 
(he  sunshine.  Jessica  admired  the 
latter  ao  much  that  ho  shot  one  for  her, 
and  had  it  mnde  into  a  liaL  ornament  at 
the  bird-»tutHag  establishment  oa  the 
Marsh^n. 

"  Oh,  yon  arc  cruel  I  '*  cried  the  girl. 
**  The  dear,  lillle,  lovely,  swift  Uiing  I 
Why  do  nicu  always  kill  anything 
pretty  7" 

Johr»  took  it  buck  "luile  meekly,  with 
apologies  for  hia  maniy  murdering  way, 
and  next  munviug  brought  her  two 
living  bce-calera^  their  legs  Lied  so  that 
they  were  like  gi'eyhounds  iu  a  leash, 
And  could  fly  together  about  the  room. 
Jessica  kept  these  while  she  was  at 
Tangier,  and  tamed  them  completely. 
John  Farquliiir  did  not  tell  how  early 
he  had  risen,  nor  how  many  Iioura  he 
had  sppnt  on  the  mountain  with  a  little 
Moorish  bird-catcher,  to  get  the  pretty 
.creatures,     Tbcso  trifles  he  ^uve    to 


Talbot,  but  on  tlie  whole  he  divided  hia 
aLieut.iou3  pretty  equally  between  lier 
atid  Iiur  f  ricinl.  Tlie  younger  girl  often 
tormented  herself  wonilcring  which  of 
the  two  he  liked  best;  but  Flora  had 
uo  doubts,  for  his  Udk  to  her  was  all  of 
Jessica.  *'  He  is  not  beliaving  prop- 
erly for  an  engaged  man,"  thought 
Williams;  **  but  what  fun  when  he 
learns  the  truth  1  " 

Aa  for  Jessica,  tlio  little  humbug 
coniinned  to  abuse  her  betrothed  be- 
hind his  back,  but  was  gay  in  his  soci-^ 
et}' ;  nud  now,  to  Flora's  amusement, 
di!?|>la3'cd  the  greatest  insreuuity  in  in- 
venting reasons  for  suhmissiou  to  the 
detested  marriage, 

**Of  coui-se,"  she  said,  "I  shall 
never  have  one  momcnt^s  happiness  as 
his  wife,  but  it  is  something  to  gain  the 
crown  of  mariyrdoni ;  and  you  know, 
Wiliianis,  if  I  diiln-t  marry  him,  papa 
would  certainly  think  ho  must  marry 
Mrs.  Farquhar,  and  tliat  would  make 
us  all  ridiculous  ;  and  besides,  X 
couldnU  spend  any  of  John's  money, 
of  course  ;  an<l  papa  says  John  wouldn't 
take  it  back  ;  auil  to  keep  it  all  lying  ia 
a  bank  is  just  what  wc  are  told  necer 
to  do  in  the  parable  about  the  man  and 
the  napkin.  I  wisli  always  to  do  my 
duly,  Williams." 

"  You  are  a  hypocrite,  my  dear,'* 
said  Flora ;  *'  but  tell  me,  as  a  dead 
st^cret,  you  know,  Talbot,  areuH  you 
beginning  to  like  him  a  Utile  ?  " 

'^  Certainly  not  I  certainly  not  I  '* 
cried  Jessica,  her  eyes  dancing  as  she 
clapped  her  hands  and  bounced  about 
the  bedroom  in  herniglitgowu.  Things 
looked  promising^  Flrna  thought  ;  and 
she  gave  her  opinion  lliat  the  joke  had 
now  been  c;irried  far  enough,  and  that 
I  hoy  had  belter  embark  again  in  the 
Hercules,  and  let  Jessica  upou  Spanish 
soil  resolve  once  more  into  Miss  Ncvill, 
Lhe  heiress. 

Soon  after  this  Captain  Fnrquhar, 
who  had  been  at  Gibraltar  for  two 
days,  and  feeling  a  good  deal  disturbed 
in  his  mind,  returned  to  Tangier.  And 
he  returned  armed  with  all  manner  of 
good  resolutions  :  a  certain  young  lady 
Ue  would  studiously  avoid  ;  and  all  his 
alt^iitioiis  lieuceforth  should   be  con- 
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fiaed  to  her  companion,  who,  though 
exlrcmely  pleasing,  was  perfectly  harm- 
less to  the  engai^cd  man. 

John  wn8  stepping  briskly  from  the 
town  to  Lhe  Villa  de  France,  wondering 
how  his  mother  was,  whcti  ho  heard  a 
great  beating  of  tom-toms  on  the  Soko, 
and  saw  a  dense  crowd  ronnd  a  com- 
pany of  derviHhcs,  who  were  perfonn- 
ing  antics  before  agrccu-turbancd  saint 
on  a  white  mule.  John  had  seen  this 
sort  of  business  before,  and  hardly 
threw  a  glance  at  the  half-naked  fa- 
natics, wlio  were  leaping  in  the  air  or 
rolling  in  lhe  dust,  preparatoi*}',  as  he 
knew,  to  slasliing  at  tlieir  heiuls  after 
their  manner,  liut  his  eye  fell  upon 
Mrs.  Cobbe  and  the  ladies  of  the  Irisli 
family,  who  were  pressing  f(.)rward  to 
eee  what  in  the  world  was  going  on. 

*'  Don't  get  too  close,"  advised  John  ; 
*'  they  arc  a  diaguating  sight,  poor  beg- 
gar*, and  now  and  then  a  specially  holy 
enthusiast  runs  amuck  thmugli  the 
crowd,  and  may  have  an  antipatliy  to 
unveiled  ladies.  Have  you  no  one 
with  you  ?" 

"No,  but  we  are  all  right  now  yon 
have  con»e.  As  Mrs.  Farquhar  has 
Hadji,  she  can  spare  you." 

*'  My  mother  !  "  exclaimed  John. 

*'Yes.  She  and  Miss  Talbot  were 
all  the  morning  on  the  tciTaco,  and  got 
quite  excited  listening  to  the  drums 
and  watching  the  crowd.  My  husband 
advised  Mrs,  Farquhar  to  try  Hadji's 
while  donkey  just  for  these  few  slops, 
80  as  to  be  able  to  see.  There  she  is, 
and  the  two  girls  and  Hadji  with  her, 
don't  you  see?  And  pray,  Captain 
Farquhar,  tell  us  who  these  very  laugh- 
able people  are  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  a  Mohammedan  Salvation 
Army,  no  doubt.  Wo  luid  much  beller 
all  come  away.  My  mother,  1  am  sure^ 
had  no  idea  what  she  wwa  going  to  see. 
1  must  go  to  Iier,'*  And  resisting  Mrs. 
Cobbe's  entreaties  for  protection,  he 
abandoned  her  to  Mrs.  Murphy. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  three  of 
the  <1ervishes,  after  rolling  on  Iho  aand 
and  foaming  like  epileptics,  suddenly 
Bpraug  lo  their  feet  with  a  yell,  and 
hacked  at  thenjsclvea  with  haUle-axes 
till   blood  streamed  over  their   naked 


shoulders.  Johu  shuddered,  and  pushed 
his  wa)'  through  the  ihroni;  to  the  cor- 
ner where  he  had  heard  his  mother 
scream,  and  from  whence  she  and  her 
companions  were  now  trying  to  escape. 
(The  strong-minded  Mrs.  Cobbe,  oa 
the  contrary,  pressed  nearer  to  the 
scene,  and  whipping  out  a  pencil,  be- 
gan u  sketch  for  the  Daily  Graphic^) 

"This  foolish  atlventure  will  make 
mother  ill,"  thought  John. 

But  now  up  the  reserved  space  ia 
the  middle  of  the  crowd  there  rushed 
singly  the  three  of  the  bleeding  shoul- 
dci*s  —  brandishing  tlieir  axes,  yellin)?- 
horribly,  leaping  and  tearing  them- 
selves, while  their  long  hair  and  their 
scanty  garments,  ragged  and  gury, 
streamed  in  tlic  wind.  One  of  them 
overturned  a  digniHed  mei-chant,  the 
second  upset  a  donkey,  the  third  slum- 
bled  and  fell  heavily,  then  roItt:d  to  hi» 
feel  and  raged  forwards  again,  shaking- 
his  list  at  tlie  InHdeis,  —  the  luirbarian 
ladies  in  tlieir  shameless  costume,  who 
were  fleeing  from  the  ecstasies  of  the* 
faithful. 

Mi-s.  Farqulwr's  donkey,  startled  by 
Lhe  hubbub,  plunged  and  kicked,  but 
Johu  was  not  attending  to  liis  mother 
at  the  3iiomcnt.  For  tlie  nuidman  had 
yualehed  at  Jessica's  while  skirt,  and 
lhe  girl  gave  a  cry  of  terror  ;  then  seeiu^ 
John,  she  Ihi-ew  hereelf  impulsively 
into  his  rescuing  arms,  onl^tretchud  no 
less  impetuously  for  her  protection. 
Of  course  (here  was  no  real  danger ; 
one  blow  sent  the  fanatic  reeling  back 
lo  his  fellows.  Hut  in  her  fright  Jes- 
sica still  clung  lo  her  belrothe^l  — 
gladly,  with  a  light  clasp.  Ami  ho 
carried  her  to  a  hillock  by  the  gardeu 
wall  of  the  hotel.  So  close  al  Tangier 
are  barbarism  and  the  luxunos  of 
French  civdisiation  1 

**  Oh,  thank  you,"  murmured  Jes- 
sica, recovering  lierself,  and  now  rather 
enibari-assed.  *' I  am  sorry  to  have 
made  a  fuss.  And  oh,  took  at  thai 
donkey  how  he  is  kicking  !  It  is  not 
tit  for  Mrs.  Farquhar  I  Please  go  to 
her.  I  am  all  Hght."  Hut  John  lin- 
gered, his  arm  still  round  the  shivering 
girl. 

"  Vou  are  not  hurt  ?  "  he  queslioucd 
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anxiously.  "Not  frightened  ?  Are 
you  sure  ?  Let  me  see  you  safely  in- 
doors. You  are  IremJjIing,  you  poor 
little  ihiug." 

Had  ho  ever  heard  her  Christian 
name  he  would  have  said  it  in  llint 
new-born  tenderness  of  aKitalion.  But 
kuowing  her  only  as  "  Talbol,**  a  mere 
ridiculous  iiicknume,  his  ignorance 
saved  luui  from  an  indiKvretiou. 

'•Jfleaao  go  to  Mi*s.  Fnrquhar,"  ninr- 
uiured  Jessica,  blushiog  with  joy  at  his 
soft  tones;  and  half  yielding]:  to,  half 
withdrawing  from,  what  had  become 
all  but  an  embrnce. 

And  tlien  John  f^lanccd  round  ;  im- 
patiently, though  lie  loved  his  niotlief. 
What  he  saw  iilled  him  wttli  disniny, 
and  in  her  tutu  Jessica  was  forgniivn, 
For  uuy  exeilion,  any  aliijhi,  physical 
shock,  any  alarm,  was  dangerous  for 
Mrs.  Farquhar's  weak  heart ;  and  as 
Jessica  had  said,  Hadji^s  big  white 
donkey  was  the  very  last  creature  she 
ought  to  have  uiuuutvd.  Juhn  looked 
round  in  time  to  see  hi?*  mother  thrown 
—  no  more.  And  then  the  big  dunkuy 
broke  away  and  galloped  nci-oss  llio 
Soko  ;  like  the  faniitics,  clearing  his 
way  by  the  n»ere  terror  of  his  approach. 
Alas  for  Mrs.  Farquliar  !  John  lifted 
and  bore  her  into  (lie  house,  uncou- 
Bciou?*,  bkio-1ip[)i'(l,  riicid  ;  and  every 
one  felt  iiistiucLivuly  that  the  accident 
was  nn  trifle. 

Flora  turned  to  John  Farquhar, 
**Do  VDLi  know  that  Ibis  may  be  a 
quesliini  of  minutes?"  she  saiil,  look- 
ing very  grave  ;  and  badu  him  go  at 
onco  for  the  Engliah  doctor  at  the 
Hottd  Continental.  '*  I  have  had  some 
training  as  a  nurse  ;  you  may  trust  her 
to  me,"  she  said  quietly,  as  he  roluc- 
tanlly  obeyed. 

"•(>h,  Flora,  how  dreadful  I  "  sobbed 
Jessica,  who  had  never  seen  any  oue 
80  ill  before;  "and  we  were  all  so 
happy  half  an  hour  ago  !  " 

*'Hush,"  said  Flora;  "we  must  be 
very  quiet,  J«tf«ica." 

VI. 
THE  WHITE  IKJNKEY's  WOHK. 
Mns.   FARqrnAii    opened  her    eyes 
painfully,  and  looked  from  one  to  the 


other  of  the  two  young  faces.  ""Why 
did  she  say  *  Jessica  '  ? "  murmured 
the  sick  woman. 

"  It  is  my  name,"  answered  the  girl, 
too  much  agiuited  to  keep  up  the  de- 
ct'ption.     Several  momenUs  passed. 

*S/essica  what  ?  "  questioned  Mrs. 
Farqulmr,  rising  on  her  arm. 

*^Your  Jessica.  Jessica  Kevill," 
Kaid  the  girl  tearfully. 

"  Oh,  do  take  care  ! "  said  Flora, 
frightened  by  her  patient's  wild  air  of 
joy,  "you  must  not  excite  her."  For 
Mi's,  Farquhar  had  sunk  back  speech- 
less, and  her  breath  came  in  painful 
llutlcrings,  so  llmt  Flora  even  feared 
^lie  was  dying.  Hut  feverishly  she 
clutched  Jessica's  hand,  dm  wing  her 
nearer,  and  the  awestruck  girl  kissed 
her  pallid  lips.  After  which  succeeded 
luiotlier  death-like  swoon  ;  and  then,  to 
Floni's  intiMise  i*eUef,  John  returned 
wilh  the  ilrx-Lor. 

"  Oh,  whal  have  1  done  !  "  whispered 
Jessica.  *'  She  will  tell  John  !  and 
what  —  oh  what  will  he  think  of  me? 
How  can  I  niecL  him  again,  Flora  ? 
I'd  give  anything  if  we  could  escape 
away  Ibis  very  night." 

But  Flora  had  to  stay  to  nurse  Mrs. 
Farquhar,  who  lay  in  the  exlrcmity  of 
suffering.  Flora  Innl  once  been  for  six 
ntonlhs  in  a  hospilal^  and  her  quick- 
wilted  experience  iinniciJiatcly  made 
itself  felt.  John  turned  to  hor  iusthic- 
lively. 

"  Wlial  good  angel  brought  you  to 
us  1  "  he  excbnuicd,  grasping  her  hand. 
Jessica  litiloncd  jealously.  Why  could 
KAedo  nothing,  she  who  should  at  such 
a  niomeul  have  been  everylhiug  to 
him? 

Yet  jioor  Mi*s.  Fai'quhar,  i-ecoguizing 
in  Flora  the  kiml,  aulhoritaiive  nurse^ 
had  eyes  only  for  Jessica.  The  child 
stole  to  her  side  and  km-lL,  kissing  hor 
hand  ;  and  a  wan  smile  ilhnninated  the 
sufferer's  drawn  face,  while  she  felt 
for  the  warm  young  lingers,  and  cbispe(> 
them  appropriaiin'.'iy.  From  ihe  lii-at 
Mrs.  Farquhar  hud  pelted  Jessica. 
John  saw  her  deliglit  in  the  young 
creature  now,  and  his  heart  swelled 
within  him  tumuUuously. 

But  not  onco  would  the  young  uiaa 
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»o  niuc-h  ns  look  at  llic  i^ir)  himself. 
Souic'lliing  Imd  Iiappeued  lo  John.  He 
was  nfiaid  of  Jessica  ever  sincft  Llic 
lilUe  atU'eutui'e  on  th«  hilUivle,  when 
fitiG  had  sprung  lo  bim  iuvoluuUinly, 
wiLli  lUat  look  of  conliilpiice^  of  —  of 
loi^l  John  lfar<iuhar  tljired  uoL  say 
the  woi'd.  He  was  betrothed  to  his 
«ou8m,  to  Miss  Nuvill  tlie  licircss,  nud 
the  woi'd  love  was  not  for  hitn  in  con- 
nection with  any  other  maiden.  Ht' 
was  afi-aid  uf  little  Miss  Talbot  now  — 
iiiosL  liorribly  afraid  of  himself.  He 
-would  not  even  look  at  Iior. 

"  Mrs.  Farqiihar  has  told  him  I  '■ 
tlionglil  Jessica  in  alarm,  uotin;;^  ]iis 
cohhicas,  "and  now  he  detests  nio  t  ^^ 
And  then  clenching  her  bands,  **■  Oh,  it 
in  Flora  he  loves  I  Hhe  is  able  to  help 
him.  He  speaks  to  her.  He  watches 
^ler.  He  calls  her  liis  good  angel.  It 
as  Flora  he  loves  I  AVhy,  oh,  why  did 
we  ever  come  here  ?  " 

Flora  took  n[)  her  station  for  the 
night  by  the  sick  woman*s  V>ed.  The 
room  was  scmi-dnrkened,  and  cveiy- 
itliing  was  quiet ;  she  was  ready  herself 
with  her  nieilicinc-bolLlcs,  and  her 
•stimulants  —  alert,  sensible,  a  tower  of 
«ti*englh.  Mi's.  Farfpdiar  was  ordy  half 
-conscious,  and  she  tossed  about  in  the 
painful  restlessness  of  grent  weakness, 
«ad  lo  see.  The  skilled  uurse  alone 
was  able  to  quiet  ber. 

'*She  will  be  best  alone  with  mo," 
«aid  Flora  (irmly,  *'  and  you  may  trust 
me  08  with  n»y  owu  mother." 

John  pressed  her  band  in  silent  grat- 
itude. Then  be  sat  on  the  sUiir  out- 
side the  sick-room,  its  door  ajar  so  tliai 
be  could  hear  even  a  whispered  sum- 
mons. Oh,  that  long,  cold  night  of 
weary  waiting  I 

fiul  after  about  an  hour  Jessica, 
ber  eyes  full  of  tears,  joined  him. 
*'  Mightu't  1  stay  hero  with  yon  ?  "  she 
pleaded  timidly,  her  clasped  bauds 
trembling. 

John  raised  his  eyes  for  a  moment^ 
and  a  flush  slowly  rose  and  faded  ou  bis 
face. 

"  If  you  wish,"  bo  said  coldly,  luru- 
iug  away.  And  Jessica  stayed,  sitting 
on  the  Eloor  with  ber  back  to  him,  but 
where  be  could  watch  licr.     Watch  her 


he  did,  without  a  word,  hour  after  hour. 
Jessica  cried  at  first,  ancl  be  saw  ber 
shoulders  rise  to  lier  sobs  like  a  child^s. 
Then  she  grew  very  quiet,  and  tiled  to 
be  strong  like  Flora.  Perlmps  in  nfler- 
years,  when  he  was  trying  to  vanquish 
his  dislike  to  her,  it  would  help  bim  to 
i-emember  that  they  had  watched  Ibis 
strange,  sad  night  together  I 

It  was  near  the  dawn  when  Flora 
stepped  out  and  called  him.  "  Tbere 
is  a  clmnge,"  she  said  quietly;  *^you 
bad  belter  come.'' 

lUil  the  nui*se  did  not  return  to  her 
post,  for  she  knew  that  there  was  no 
more  which  she  could  do,  and  that  it 
was  the  son's  right  to  be  nloue  with  bia 
mother  now.  She  and  Jessica  stood 
outside,  holding  each  other's  hands  ; 
with  pale  faces  and  ears  and  C3*ca 
straining  through  the  eilent  twilight. 
And  Jotm  was  with  his  mother,  who 
akpt,  a!i']>t,  till  her  bIccji  fpiieily  deep- 
ened into  the  long,  untroubled  sleep  of 
death. 

8u  trivial  an  accident  had  ended  Mrs. 
Farquhar's  harmless  and  troubled  life  ; 
and  now  John  had  only  bimsell  to 
tbiuk  about  and  provide  for. 

vri. 

TRAGKDY. 

JE.SSICA  was  not  the  same  after  tins. 
The  sudden  catastrophe  bad  slarlted 
her  into  seriousness.  Her  smiles  and 
her  alTcclations  had  alike  ended.  With 
Johu  she  wivs  now  very  shy  and  trem- 
ulous, watching  bim  wistfully  and  col- 
oring all  over  if  bespoke  to  her.  But 
LhU  hardly  ever  happened,  and  never 
did  he  let  his  eyes  meet  hers. 

"Aren't  yon  going  to  tcH  Captaiu 
FiLi-qidinr,  dear  Jess?"  asked  Flora 
kintlly  ;  and  Jessica,  cleuebing  ber 
hand,  replitul  satlly  :  — 

"■  1  am  afraid  he  knows  ;  but  I  am 
not  going  to  say  one  word  about  it  un- 
less he  does.  Oh,  Flora,  let  us  come 
away." 

After  a  day  or  two  they  went ;  and 
John  bade  Flora  good-bye,  and  thanked 
ber  for  all  she  had  done  ;  but  look  no 
leave  of  Jessica.  Only  a  litlla  brown 
boy  brought  ber  '*  from  shentlenian '' 
a  bunch   of    the  beautiful    frail    gum 
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«Ulu8  which  grows  wild  at  Tangier,  on 
the  hills  where  fly  Iho  hoopoe  and  the 
goldon  bee-ealer.  The  girls  wentawaj' 
4ind  visited  t'urdovji,  and  Granada,  ami 
Seville  ;  and  the  younger  was  always 
very  ({uiel  and  subdued,  and  seemet) 
anxious  l^get  homo  to  England. 

Al  last  one  evening  AVilliams  and 
Talbot  arrived  at  Victoria  station  iu 
London,  and  hillier  came  Mr.  NeviU  to 
lueet  them. 

'*  Papa,"  said  Jessica,  "  don't  you 
remember  Flora  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Ncvill  gruflly,  star- 
ing al  the  "maiden  lady."  "Upon 
my  word.  Miss  WiUiauis  is  not  to  be 
recosnized.'* 

"  A  rough  passage  is  unbecoming,'' 
said  Flora,  with  composure. 

'*  And  rejuvenating,"  returned  Mr. 
Ncvill  grimly. 

Arrived  at  home,  he  soundly  blew 
his  4hiiightor  up. 

*' You  deceived  nie,  Jesaica,  You 
presented  that  Mi:is  Williams  to  me  dis- 
guised. I  shall  not  allow  your  ac- 
quaintance with  her  to  continue.  T>o 
you  mean  to  tell  me  you  two  girls  — 
</iflii,  Jessica  —  have  been  louring  about 
Europe,  and  going  to  hotels  by  your- 
selves ?  Do  y(m  hoar  me,  Jessica  ?  It 
U  disgracclid." 

*'I  hear  papa.  But  really  Flora  is 
older  tlian  n  great  many  widows.  And 
iuo<it  people  thought  wo  were  Ameri- 
-cans " 

'*  Aboininahle  I  " 

*'  But  \vu  referred  to  Girton " 

"Dctcslablc  !  '* 

" and  then  every  one  was  satis- 
lied." 

"  I  never  was  so  vexed  in  my  life. 
And  what  possessed  you,  Jessica,  to  go 
to  Spain  ?  Ji  is  not  a  respectablo  coun- 
try." 

**  Wg  were  quite  respectable^  papa. 
■\Vc  went  to  no  bull-fights." 

*' Under  yuur  circumstances,  Jessica, 
it  was  the  worst  la.ste.  Did  you  forget 
that  John  Farquhar  is  at  Gibrnltar  ?  I 
hope,  Jessica,  you  did  uot  go  near 
GibralUir  ?  " 

**  Wo  slept  at  Gibraltar  for  a  night, 
papa." 

"  Dear,  dear  me  I     I   do    most   sin- 


cerely hope,  my  dear,  you  did  not  see 
John  there." 

**  No,  we  didn't,"  quibbled  Jessica ; 
**  but  if  we  had,  papa  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  you  speak  like  a  baby. 
What  do  you  suppose  John  would  havo 
t]]r>uo;lit  of  you  ?  liuniiini^  about  with 
anolher  girl  of  sixteen,  and  1  do  de- 
clare running  after  him  I  Bless  my 
soul  1  Don^t  talk  to  mc  of  ncctdeut. 
He  would  never  have  Iwlieved  it  ati 
accident.  You  shall  bo  introduced  to 
your  cousin,  Jessica,  nowhere  but  ia 
your  fathur^s  lioune.  Such  conduct  as 
you  suggest  might  have  led  lo  his  even 
refusing  your  acquainlauce  ! " 

Jossica  could  nU,  she  really  couUlnH 
just  then  confess  the  Tangier  escapade, 
which,  having  unexpecledly  growu  into 
tragedy,  was  now  all  the  harder  to  de- 
scribe as  a  mere  foolish  jesl.  But  the 
opportune  iiiomcut  for  confession  never 
turned  up  .ifterwarda,  and  Jessica  bo» 
cjunu  mi  iiitpnstor. 

She  hail  to  listen  to  a  long  account  of 
poor  Mi-8.  Farquliar's  death,  as  if  she 
knew  nothing  about  it ;  and  the  girl 
having  taken  refuge  in  silence,  Mr. 
Nevill  said  testily,  '*  I  do  wish,  Jes- 
sica, that  I  could  get  you  to  take  a 
straw  of  interest  in  your  fului*e  bua- 
band  I  " 

He  conlinuL'd  displeased,  which  was 
very  tr)'iug  buth  lo  hiniseU  and  to  his 
daughter,  and  Jessica  began  to  look 
worried  and  ill.  All  this  was  bad 
enough,  but  far  worse  followed. 

One  line  day  a  letter  came  from  John 
Far-quhar,  —  a  courteous,  a  puuiteutial, 
but  a  very  decided  letter,  —  begging 
release  from  his  engage tueut  to  his 
cousin.     Alas  now  for  Jessica. 

Mr.  Nevill  was  even  more  put  about 
than  he  had  been  by  his  daughter's 
legacy.  He  seemed  quite  unable  to 
regard  the  nuitter  either  calmly  or  rcu- 
sonahly.  One  would  have  thought  him 
a  robber  (now  remorseful)  who  ha<l 
enriched  his  ofTspriug  by  a  vast  Uicft  of 
somebody's  diamonds. 

*•  Oh,  papa,"  sobbed  Jossica,  •*  don't 
blame  mti  !  I  never  even  saw  old  Mr. 
Fanjuhar.  It  ittuU  my  fault.  It  isuH 
any  onc'S  fault.  It  does  seem  to  me  it 
would  be  so  much  better  just  to  aond 
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Joha  the  money  and  have  done  with  it. 
Please,  please,  phase,  p»pa,  donH  ask 
John  to  luurry  mu  whuii  he  doesn't 
want  to." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jessica,"  cried 
Mr.  Nevill  ;  ''this  is  your  fault  some- 
how. You  liave  written  him  somclhiivi^ 
uugenerous,  grudging  ;  or  aUiy  —  liu 
hfis  hoard  of  your  going  about  with 
that  Miss  AVilliaius  t  I  dme  say  he  saw 
you  somewhere.  Yea,  that  must  be 
the  explanation.  Well,  here's  the  rc- 
liuU,  and  I  am  sure  1  hope  you're 
ashamed  of  yourself." 

Jessica  began  to  cry  —  a  thing  Hr. 
Nevill  never  could  staud.  Ho  was  all 
tenderness  in  a  moment  —  and  for  a 
moment. 

"  Never  mind,  never  mind,  my  love. 
You  must  give  up  that  most  objection- 
able  Miss  Williams,  who  has  led  you 
into  this  deplorable  mischief,  and  1 
will  write  and  explain  to  John.  I'll 
tell  liim  (hat  liU  (he  blame  lay  with  that 
Miss  Williams,  and  with  me  for  lettittg 
you  go  with  her.  lie  shall  forgive 
you." 

*^Papa,  please  don^t  make  any  ex- 
planations to  John.  Oh,  papa,  let  it 
be,"  sobbed  Jessica.  "  He  loves  some 
one  else.  That^ti  what  it  is.  I  kuow 
it,  papa."  Fnr  Jessiai  hnd  ])ored  and 
pored  over  Jolin's  letter  till  she  knew 
it  by  heai'l,  and  till  she  had  reatl  be- 
tween all  its  lines.  It  was  a  very 
proper  letter  indeed,  and  there  was  one 
sentence  in  it  which  to  Jessica  seemed 
to  coutiliu  the  clue  to  it  all.  Some- 
thing about  *'  the  only  sort  of  marriage 
congenial  to  an  Englishman  "  and  a 
vague — ^a  very  vague  —  hint  that  liu 
had  alreiuly  selected  the  bride  for  such 
nu  espousal.  *' Oh,"  thought  Jessica. 
*'  it  is  true  1  I  saw  it  at  the  lime,  ami 
]io  confesses  it  now.  He  loves  Floi-n  I 
AVell,  it  was  my  own  plnn.  I  worked 
for  it,  I  ought  to  be  pleased.  Dear 
Flora  I  She  is  worthy  of  him,  if  any 
one  is.  And  I  will  be  an  old  maid  like 
Miss  Snow,"  she  ended,  with  a  burst 
of  scaliling  teardrops. 

Jessica  wrote  to  John  Farquhar,  a 
poor  liulc  note,  not  nearly  ccremonioua 
enough  to  please  her  father.  It  ran 
thus : — 


**  My  dear  Cousin,  —  It  is  mucU 
better  to  marry  the  person  one  loves. 
And  I  do,  do  hope  you  will  get  the  lady 
you  want,  whoever  she  is.  I  knew 
papa  was  mistaken  in  fancying  yoti 
thought  the  money  so  important.  But 
euuldiiH  we  get  Mr.  Farqnliar's  will 
allered  7  We  should  so  much  rather 
be  without  all  that  money.  Please-' 
sometimes  think  kindly  of  Jessica,  who 
will  always  be  glad  to  know  you  are 
happy." 

When  John  received  this  letter  frotu 
the  unknown  cousin,  he  felt  for  the 
first  time  a  ihrob  of  interest  in  her. 
"*  Slio  must  bo  a  very  sweet  girl,  this 
Jessica,"  he  said  to  himself;  "but, 
thank  heaven  [  I  am  free." 

VIII. 
C(£LEBS   IN   SEARCH   OF  A  WIFE. 

John  took  stock  of  his  position,  for 
he  now  thought  seriously  of  going 
a-wooiug.  Fii-st,  he  had  delinitely 
thrown  away  bis  rightful  inheritauce  ; 
but  come  !  ho  was  not  wholly  without 
prospects.  He  had  certain  well-to-do 
maternal  kinsmen  who  could  put  him 
in  Lho  way  of  making  a  competence,  if 
he  would  leave  the  army  and  bctak<^ 
himself  to  commerce.  Though  fond  of 
Ilia  profession,  John  hatl  never  meant 
to  stiiy  in  it  beyond  his  father's  death, 
so  the  idea  of  civil  lifct  was  uothing 
sLartljtigly  novel.  Still,  beyond  writing 
diplomatically  and  vaguely  to  his  kins- 
men, bo  did  nothing  mshly.  The  lady 
of  his  choice  might  refuse  him,  in 
which  ciiRC  death  ou  the  biiUle-tield 
seemed  the  one  thing  needful ;  or  ahe 
might  prefer  a  ])oor  wnrrior  to  a  ricb 
merchant ;  or  she  might  have  a  lUtio 
muuey  herself.  Not  that  the  last 
seemed  probable.  John  Inul  persuadeU 
himself  that  Williams  was  the  rich  one^ 
and  her  companion  a  poor  student, 
prepaiiug  at  Girton  to  earu  her  own 
livini;. 

*'  I  shall  get  her  away  from  there," 
he  told  himself  ;  **  a  college  is  a  foolish 
place  for  a  woman.'*  Oh,  masculine 
prejudice  I  To  dub  Flora's  nurscTT 
•' foolish"  when  it  had  reared  her.  »t> 
pretty,  so  brave,  so  practical,  and  so 
lively  \    emaucipated   yet  not    stroi 
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minded,  after  the  fashion  of  Mrs.  Geof- 
frey Cobbe  ! 

Unable  to  lind  trace  of  tbe  two  glrla 
in  Spain,  Ihough  he  ran  i*ound  Anda- 
lucia  looking  for  their  names  in  the 
hotel  books,  Jobn  at  last  decided  he 
must  write  to  *'  the  foolish  place  "  it- 
self. Talbot  Imd,  of  course,  returned 
thilhcr,  her  Easter  holiday  ended.  It 
was  now  Juno,  and,  as  prearranged, 
John  was  on  leave  and  had  come  to 
England  to  go  a-courting  ;  only  not  to 
bis  cousin  the  heiress. 

Ite  procured  a  list  of  tlie  Girton  stu- 
dents and  ran  his  eye  over  it.  No 
mention  of  Floi*a  Williams  ;  that  was 
all  right,  for  she  Iiad  described  herself 
A3  "gone  down.'*  Jolni  found  the 
name  he  sought;  read  it,  and  gave  a 
little  jump  —  "  The  HonorAble  Caroline 
Talbot."  IIow  came  it  he  was  un- 
prepared for  that  little  addition  7 
"Well,  no  matter.  Kings  and  honorable 
womon  are  nothing  to  a  lover.  i?lill. 
a  vision  rose  before  his  imagination  nf 
a  stiff,  titled  papa,  who  might  liavc 
flmiied  upon  John  Farquliar  of  Far- 
qnhar  Coml,  many  acres,  and  a  balance 
nt  the  banker's  ;  but  who  would  put  on 
his  spectacles  at  plain  John  Fnrquhar 
of  the  •'KHJth,  with  his  pay  and  no  ex- 
pectations. 

However,  he  wrote  to  Miss  Talbot 
ceremoniously.  And  all  day  he  went 
About  raunnuring  her  name,  **  Caro- 
line 1 "  "Caroline  I''  and  wishing  he 
thought  it  as  pretty  as  "Jessica.- 
After  a  day  or  two  came  a  reply  from  the 
Hononible  Caroline,  who  wrote  a  very 
large  hand  and  used  a  ver>' thick  pen, 
8o  that  John  got  another  little  shock, 
having  expected  a  round,  pretty  little 
writing  like  Jessica  Neviirs. 

"Dear  Sir, —I  hasten  to  answer 
your  letter  of  the  6th,  though  it  is  evi- 
dently not  intended  iov  me.  I  have 
never  been  at  Tangier,  nor  have  I  the 
pleasure  of  your  acquaintance.  Your 
letler  is  prol>a})Iy  for  my  grand-aunt, 
Caroline  Talbot  of  Montpellier  Square, 
Brighton  ;  but  as  she  is  very  Inlirm  it 
will  be  well  to  consult  her  physician 
before  visiting  her.  I  am,  sir,  yours 
truly, 

"  Caroliste  Mabiazta  Talbot.*' 


This  letter  went  at  once  into  the 
waste-paper  basket,  and  John  Farquhar 
sat  biting  hi3  nails  and  wondering  what 
on  earth  he  should  do.  His  thoughts 
reverted  to  Flom  Williams.  If  ho 
could  catch  her,  he  could  doubtless 
catch  her  companion.  But,  come  now  I 
had  the  two  of  them  been  humbugging 
about  Girton  ?  If  so,  how  the  deuce 
was  he  (o  find  even  Flora  ?  lie  sat 
down  and  beg.in  another  letter  to 
Girton,  this  lime  addressed  tn  Miss 
Williams,  to  be  forwanled  ;  but  ho  hes- 
itated a  little  about  sending  it,  so  much 
was  !iis  fear  increasing  that  neither 
would  this  letter  find  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  written.  And  he  sat  for 
hours  staring  at  the  envelope,  ready 
stamped  and  addressed,  **  Miss  Wil- 
(ianis,  Girton  College,  Cambridge.  To 
hefoncarded''^  —  and  he  bit  his  nails, 
and  answered  crossly  if  any  one  spoke 
to  liini,  and  felt  his  heart  and  his  liope 
sick  unto  death  within  him. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Farquhar's  first 
epistle  ba<l  been  read  and  ridiculed  by 
eveiy  one  of  Misa  Talbot's  chums, 
none  of  whom  had  a  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery. But  though  the  jest  of  receiving 
a  letter  which  was  almost  a  love-letter 
from  an  unknown  man  was  too  good  to 
be  needlessly  explained,  she  had  a 
guess  at  the  truth  herself.  Privately 
she  wrote  to  Flora  :  — 

"My  good  Williams,  —  AVho  was 
that  malapert  miss  who  borrowed  my 
name  to  inspect  a  lover  in  ?  The  lover 
h  looking  for  her.  I  send  his  missive, 
and  leave  the  matter  in  your  bunds. 
Students   of   Moral   Philosophy   never 

Yours, 
"Talbot." 


regard  attaira  of  the  heart 


Flora,  being  scusiblo,  nt  once  ou  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter,  ran  to  her  motlier 
and  told  her  the  outlines  of  Jessica^s 
hiatory.  And  Mrs.  AVilliams,  being 
still  more  sensible,  wrote  a  letter  to 
John  explaining  the  whole  course  of 
errors.  Flora,  however,  took  the  pre- 
caution of  reading  her  mother's  letter 
before  posting  it,  and  was  aghast  nt 
this  ingenuous  spoiling  of  the  comedy. 
She  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  made  Mrs. 
Williams  compose  one  totally  different. 
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*^Y[iu  luubi  say,  my  dear  luollier, 
Ihnt  you  write  for  your  diiughUr,  who 
la  just  going  lo  many  a  mau  uurued 
Smiili,  niul  is  — waU;in.>;  out  willi  Uim, 
nibudiiif;  Uis  stockiuj^a^oi*  whatevei-  you 
cUooso.'' 

"My  dear  cliiUl,"  said  simple  Mi's. 
Williams,  "  Ihcre  is  no  audi  person. 
Aro  you  afraid  this  Captain  Farquliar 
niay  full  in  love  with  you  ?  " 

*' Nol  in  the  Icnbt,"  said  Flora  coolly; 
"but  I  »liould  ;^['eatly  dislike  hid  sur- 
nitsiug  that  I  was  iu  love  with  hi\n> 
AVhon  you  have  liulsUvd  Hint  sunlunce, 
motlicr,  say  wu  liuvu  fuund  out  ihat  he 
wants  to  reuevv  his  i)c(iuaintauce  with 
Talbot,  and  shall  be  hnppy  Lo  asai&L 
him  iu  doing  so,  as  w«  kuuw  it  will  be 
agreeable  lo  her." 

**  No,  my  deitr  Flom,"  said  Mi's. 
Williams.  "  I  »iu  older  tliau  you,  and 
t  am  quiU  Bute  IL  Is  iiuprudcnt  to  give 
this  gvutleman  nuy  bint  as  to  Jessica's 
pnrtialily.  I  shall  say,  *  Tliough  we 
arc,  of  course,  unable  to  answer  for  the 
youug  lady  that  liis  doing  so  will  seem 
to  her  desirable.'  " 

*'  Well,  ukolher  —  then  go  on  and 
beg  hiiu  to  come  hero  on  S;iturday  and 
stay  with  us  till  Monday,  so  that  we 
may  take  him  to  see  her.  Don't  you 
see,  nuiLlier,  you  and  I  are  to  dine  at 
>^uvill  lA>dge  on  Saturday,  and  Jessica 
has  written  to  say  oue  of  the  meu  has 
failed,  and  won't  we,  for  pity's  sake, 
bring  some  oue.  Just  as  if  our  men 
were  ]>lcnliful  as  blnckberrios  I  But 
reiUIy  it's  providential ;  we  will  take 
John  Farquhar." 

**  My  dear  love  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Williams, 

"It  will  bo  thrilling  !  "  cried  Flora. 
"I  am  just  dying  to  see  what  he'll 
do  I" 

*'But,  my  dear  child,  suppose  Jos- 
aica  doesn't  want  to  meet  him  7  " 

"Then  she  can  go  to  bed  wiih  a  sick 
heiulaehc.  Nature  providetl  that  com- 
plaint for  those  emerj^encies.  But  my 
own  opinion  is  that  Jessica  mil  meet 
him,  and  Ihat  it  will  all  come  right, 
mutlier.  It's  the  greatest  fun  in  the 
world  1 "  cHctl  Flora. 

How  cnmo  *'  that  Miss  Williams  **  to 
]}e  dining  in  Mr.  Nuvill's  house  after 


he  had   forbiddeu  Jessica  her  further 
acquaintance  ? 

Thu  fact  was,  the  child  changed  so 
much  that  her  father  bail  taken  fright, 
and  by  this  time  was  indulging  her  iu 
every  way  he  coukl  think  of.  Jossica 
was  fretting  —  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  it  ;  and  what  made  matters  worse 
was  that  no  oue  could  tell  what  she 
was  fretting  about.  She  grew  pale  and 
Ihin  ;  her  dimples  were  gone  ;  her  gay 
dresses  hidden  ;  her  dancing  step  had 
become  a  slow  and  lauguid  treaJ.  She 
hud  no  little  jests  ready  ;  no  affecta- 
tions ;  no  merry  coaxings  aud  saucy 
whims.  She  sat  much  in  her  owa 
room,  aud  often  came  down  with  l4;ai> 
stained  eyes.  Once  Mr.  ^^eviil  caught 
her  sobbing  over  some  deatl  cistue- 
flowcrs. 

He  read  lo  her,  walked  with  her^ 
rode  with  her  diligoutly  ;  he  was  al* 
way.-*  ready  to  tidk  lo  her,  but  their 
speech  was  of  piiin,  bookish  subjecls, 
which  told  him  nothing.  Xeilhur  John 
Farquhar  nor  Jessica's  fortune  was 
ever  mentioued.  At  last  she  got  a 
cough,  and  the  servants  said  she  wj 
going  iulo  a  decline.  Mr.  Xevill  took* 
her  to  town  to  see  a  physician  ;  aud 
the  learned  man  tliumped  her  ou  the 
chest  and  shipped  her  on  the  back,  aud 
stethoscoped  and  laryugoscoped  her  tlU 
she  was  terrilied ;  litially  pronounced 
that  she  hud  nothing  the  matter  witli 
her  ;  and  asked  her  father  privately  if 
she  had,  perhaps,  been  crossed  in  love  ? 

Very  nobly,  Mr.  Kevill  took  the  hint, 
and  sent  next  day  for  Mr.  Hobsou. 
But  Jessica  would  none  of  Mr.  lloU- 
son  ;  and  when  Sir  KJgar  Lee,  the 
admirable  baronet,  madu  his  long-ex- 
pected proposal,  Jessica  hunted  hiiu 
out  of  the  county  at  once,  lurniog  up 
her  little  nose  most  disdainfully. 

'*Slill  rescdved  to  he  a  single  woman, 
Jess?  "  asked  Mr.  Nevill,  in  despair, 

"I  think,  papa,"  replied  Jessica, 
'*lo  he  like  Miss  Snow  is  best.  And 
sometimes  I  wonder  whether  1  am 
High  Chiu*ch  enough  to  get  ou  iu  a 
sisterhood." 

More  alarmed  than  ever,  Mr.  XevHl, 
with  a  si<;h,  lold  her  Ihat  if  she  wished 
she  might  go  lo  Girton,  which  is  a  ai^* 
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terhood  indeed  of  n  sort,  but  one  not 
oblivious  of  holkhiy.s.  Vet  Jessica  ouly 
snid  quietly,  "Thank  you,  papn,  but  I 
dou't  wjLnl  to  go  now,"  and  he  felt 
more  anxious  than  before. 

"Tell  lue  sonu'llilng  you  would  like, 
my  iove,"  snid  Mr.  Nevill,  cliispiug  her 
to  his  breast  ;  and  Jessica  brightcued  a 
liltle,  aud  answered  :  — 

"  I  should  like  to  see  my  dear  Flora, 
papa." 

Mr.  Kevin  hurried  off  in  Ihe  tram 
iustantaucously,  aud  brouj^bt  Miss  Wil- 
liams back  with  him.  After  wliicli 
there  was  peace  betvvi:«;u  the  two  fam- 
ilies ;  aud  Mrs.  Williams  aud  Flor.i 
rccei vcd  i n vitatioua  for  the  diuuer- 
party. 

On  lliQ  moruiug  of  the  day  for  this 
festivity  behold  a  uole  from  Flora  to 
her  f rieud's  father  :  — 


"  Dear     Mr.     Xevill, 


Jessica 


a«ktid  us  to  briug  some  oirn  to  replace 
your  sick  clergyman  at  dinner.  Our 
friend  Captain  Fiuquhnr  will  be  here 
then,  and  muuuu;!  liriiiUs  you  aviU  not 
object  to  bis  accompanying  us.  I  fancy 
he  is  a  relaliou  of  yours,  so  it  seems 
suitable." 

*'  Oh,  pHpa,  no  /"  cried  Jessica,  with 
n  blazing  spot  on  ouch  pale  cheek.  **  I 
cannot  meet  Jobu  Farquhar  I  I  cau* 
not  I" 

"My  love,"  said  Mr.  Nevill,  "no 
doubt  it  is  his  ovvn  wish,  to  sliow  that 
on  neither  side,  after  all  that  baa  oc- 
curretl,  is  there  any  feeling  or  soreness 
or  grudge." 

"  But  I  believe  he's  engaged  to 
Flora  1  "  burst  out  Jessica. 

"  To  Flora  !  Bless  me  1  is  that  how 
the  wind  blows  ?  You  queer  girls, 
never  lo  have  told  me  she  even  knew 
him !  Conic  now,  Jess ;  for  your 
friend's  sake,  if  for  no  other,  you  must 
oblige  me  by  being  civil  to  your  cousin.*' 

Aud  poor  Jessica  stood  looking  at 
her  father  with  piteous  eyes,  wishing 
she  had  courage  to  confess  and  to  ex- 
plain. She  could  not  do  It,  and  she 
crept  away  aud  cried  bitterly  in  her 
own  room. 

*'0h,  it  will  be  hnni  to  see  them  to- 
gether!  "    fibe  bobbed.     *' But  I  luive 


got  to  bear  it,  for  it  was  my  own  plan, 
aud  Flora  will  expect  inu  to  bu  pleased. 
No  one  muAl  ever  know  how  I  rtially 
fe«].    No  one  t  no  one  I  " 

IX. 
THAT  MISS   \ViLLLAMS   AGAIN. 

"TnKX  is  the  dinner  nt  Miss  Tal- 
bot's home  ?"  askuti  John,  puzzled. 

*'  You  will  sec  her  theiT." 

"  But  I  hope  I  may  kuow  whose 
house  1  am  going  to  ?  " 

**  To  your  cousin's.  To  Mr.  Neviirs, 
JeHsica  Nevill  is  a  great  friend  of 
Uiine," 

"  Miss  Williams,  I  really  regret  very 
much  that  I  did  uut  kuow  this  sooner. 
Of  course,  you  were  not  awai*o,  but 
there  are  circumstauees  which  uuike  it 
peculiiiriy  awkward  for  me  to  meet 
Miss  Nevill." 

"Oh,  we  kuow  all  about  that.  Jes- 
sica has  told  us.  But  don't  be  alarmed. 
Mr.  Nevill  and  Jessica  kuow  you  are 
coming,  and  are  delighted,  I  assure 
you.  And  it's  your  only  chance  of  see- 
In;^  Talbot.  Besides,  it's  too  late  to 
turn  buck  tiow.  Would  you  leave  thorn 
thirteen  lo  dinner  ?  I  do  assure  you  it 
iH  nil  right,"  said  Fh)ra,  alarmed,  for 
John  showed  serious  symptoms  of  stop- 
ping ihc  carriage  and  escaping.  There 
seemetl  to  him  a  horrible  indelicacy  iu 
thus  (inding  Miss  Talbot  uuder  the 
very  eyes  of  Jessica  Nevill.  However, 
escape  there  was  none.  They  wero 
arrived,  and  that  sbavp-tongucd  Floi*a 
was  saying,  "  Only  cowards  run.  Cap- 
tain Farquhar  ;  and  Englishmen  never 
betray  surprise.  Mother  and  I  particu- 
larly hope  youMl  remember  that." 

At  this  moment  John  found  liis  hand 
warmly  grasped  by  his  cousin,  the  heir- 
ess's father,  who  was  talking  away  to 
him  most  cordially,  though  the  young 
man,  bis  heart  thumping  like  a  school- 
boy^s,  scarcely  heard  one  siuglc  word 
he  was  saying. 

"  My  daughter  has  a  bad  cough,'' 
said  Mr.  Nevill,pnssiughis  arm  through 
his  kinsuniii'a  affectionately.  "She 
does  not  look  well  to-night.  Come  and 
let  me  introduce  you.  Jessica,  my 
dear "  a  Utile  impatiently,  for  Jes- 
sica was  covering  her  coufufiion  by  au 
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unnecessarily  prolonged  and  effusive 
greeting  of  Mi's.  WiUiuiua  and  Kluni. 
As  for  Jolin,  ho  was  in  no  hurry,  for 
he  \v:w  looking  nil  about  llic  room  for 
Talbot,  and  had  no  eyes  to  spare  fot* 
meru  Jessica  .Nevill. 

Until  the  young  hostess  raised  her 
head  at  last  from  Flom's  shoulder,  and 
advanced  with  an  air  of  despeiiilion 
towards  her  cousin.  And  lo !  John 
found  lior  the  very  darling  of  his  search 
—  found  \wv  in  his  eousin  herself,  in 
the  hostess,  the  heiress,  Jessica  Ncviil, 

The  room  evvnm  round  for  Jolm  Far- 
quhar,  and  lie  did  not  know  if  he  stood 
on  liis  head  or  his  heels,  lie  heard 
Flora  laui^h,  and  he  saw  Mr.  Nevill 
sUinding  by  smiling  ;  and  he  knew  Jes- 
sica, and  saw  that  she  was  looking  at 
him,  and  lliat  in  her  eyes  —  large,  wan, 
troubled  eyes  —  was  the  same  wistful- 
nesa  that  he  ha^l  seen  there  on  the 
night  of  his  mother's  death,  when  she 
had  asked  to  share  his  watch,  and  he 
had  not  dared  to  apeak  to  her  bociiuse 
beloved  her  so.  Johu  »aw  all  this  as 
in  n  dream,  but  lie  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  what  he  was  saying  or  doing  him- 
self, and  after  a  minute  he  was  swept 
avvaj'  in  a  procession  to  the  dining- 
room  under  charge  of  an  elderly  lady 
named  Snow,  who  planted  him  at  Uible 
very  far  aw.iy  from  the  hostess,  and 
talked  to  him  diligently  all  through 
many  courses  till  she  gave  him  up  as  a 
hopeless  dummy  of  a  blockhead, 

John  never  knew  how  lie  got  through 
that  dinner ;  and  as  for  Jessica,  she 
got  whiter  and  whiter  and  whiter,  till 
Flora  begun  to  think  her  comedy  an 
error,  and  to  fear  that  the  sick  head- 
ache had  for  once  arrived  in  good 
earnest,  though  most  inopportnncly. 
After  dinner  Miss  Novill  disappeared 
altogether.  And  the  guests  said, 
*Toor  child,  she  is  obviously  ill,  and 
so  doubt  has  slipped  away  to  her  bed."' 

But  they  were  all  totally  mistaken. 
Jesaicn  liad  no  headache  whatever,  and 
was  silling  quite  comfortably  on  a 
bench  in  the  garden,  with  her  cousin, 
John  Farqnhar. 

Bo  ha<l  invited  her  out  there  alone 
to  tell  hor,  of  course,  all  about  his 
«Dgagcmcat  to  Flora  ;  and  Jessica  took 


her  courage  iu  both  hands,  and  stepped 
out  with  him  when  uo  unu  was  looking. 
And  there  they  sat  hidden  among  the 
trees ;  and  the  moon  shone  through 
the  bi-anches,  so  that  they  could  just 
sec  each  other  as  tlioy  talked  —  he  look- 
ing quile  content  and  smtliug  and 
Iiappy«  and  she  with  the  wild  eyes  and 
forced  cheerfulness  of  agitated  hero- 
Ism. 

*'  Then  it  was  Jessica  all  the  time  1  " 
said  John,  with  gentle  reproach. 

^^  Didn't  you  know  ?  Didn't  she  tell 
you  ?  DiduH  Mre.  Farquhar  tell  you  ? 
I  told  hf.rr 

''My  mother?  Jessica,  how  glad  I 
am  to  think  my  dear  mother  knew  I 
But  no,  uo  one  told  me.  I  had  uo  idea 
till  to-uight^lill  1  saw  you." 

Jessicii  swalloweil  a  sob.  *'Oh,  do 
forgive  me  1  I  only  meant  it  for  fuu, 
I  wanted  to  see  you  so —  Lo  get  to  know 
you,"  she  pleaded,  in  her  agitation  say- 
ing all  the  things  she  had  meant  not  to 
say. 

**  What  c!xu  I  possibly  have  to  for- 
give?" sait!  John,  and  paused  for  a 
few  minutes,  watching  her  and  smil- 
ing. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  my- 
self," he  said  presently  ;  "  may  I  ? 
though  the  story  is  not  entirely  flatter- 
ing lo  eitlier  of  us.  histen,  Jessica." 
Then  he  began  :  "When  Llie  wish  was 
expressed  that  we  should  marry,  I 
knew  nothing  about  love  —  nothing, 
I  was  a  good  deal  perplexed  just  ihen, 
Jessica,  an<l  hardly  knew  what  I  wa« 
doing.  But,  as  you  remember,  I  did 
offer  myself  lo  you,  aud  you  accepted 
me  out  of  sheer  generosity." 

**Oh  no,"  cried  Jessica;  "I  didn't 
want  lo  marry  you  at  nil  I  I  wasn't 
generous.     It  was  all  papa's  doing." 

'*  IIow  could  you  have  wanted  to 
miirry  n>e?"  cried  John  indignantly, 
'*  I  was  a  shabby,  mercenary  wretch. 
The  wliote  matter  was  a  blunder.  It 
wiis  worse  than  a  blunder  ~  it  was 
crime.  I  didnU  like  it  at  the  time — ^ 
that  much  I  cm  say  for  myself.  But, 
Jessica,  what  waked  me  up,  what 
showed  me  that  the  thing  coulduU  and 
shouldn't  be  done,  was  that  I  fell  in 
love." 
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"I  know  that!" 

"  Did  you  know  it  ? "  Agnin  he 
•paused  auil  looked  at  hei-,  but  Jessica'a 
eyes  were  fixed  on  a  gnp  in  the  trees, 
and  she  tconUln'l  bco  his  umilo.  '■'•  There 
came  some  one  into  my  life  quite  dif- 
ferent from  all  I  had  ueeu  before.  I 
loved  her  from  tlie  first  momcut  I  saw 
her  —  on  tlio  Hercult's  — and  everj'  day 
I  loved  her  more,  ami  idivays  more. 
Sonictimca  I  fancied  —  perhaps  I  waa 
wrong — I  hoped,  perlutps  presumptu- 
ously—  that  she Cut,  Jessica,  I 

wns  eui^agt'd  to  Miss  Mcvill.  Thiuk  I 
1  was  engaged  to  Miss  NeviU,  aud  noL 
a  word  could  I  say  to  that  other.  Then 
I  wrote  to  you  —  to  Miss  NeviU  —  aud 
told  her  1  eonldn^L  do  her  the  wrong  of 
marrying  her  wlieu  my  heart  was  else- 
where. It  is  a  very  coiifutiiing  story 
Jessica;  can  you  follow  it  ?  I  wanted 
lo  woo  my  darling  ;  and  tu  win  her  I 
was  ready  lo  give  up  nnylliing,  But  I 
Avas  rather  too  boi<l,  wasn't  1  ?  1  have 
hardly  a  sixpence  in  the  world,  and  yet 
T  have  found  her  out  ;  ami,  beggar  as 
X  am,  my  prayer  to  her  now  is  to  come 
and  share  my  sixpence.  It  is  belter 
thnn  riches,  isn't  it,  Jessica  ?  Love 
and  ft  sixpence  !  Love  !  Love  1  *' 

*' Yes,"  said  Jessica  bravely,  "you 
-are  riglit.  But  she  is  not  poor.  Yuu 
will  be  quite  rich  enough,  John." 

**  Never  min*!  the  riebes  ;  »li  I  want 
is  her  dear  self.  Will  she  come  to  mo  ? 
Will  sbe  forgive  all  and  come  to  me  ?  '* 

"Oh,  bow  can  I  tell  ?"  said  Jessica, 
pinching  her  fingers.  "  Yes,  I  iniaii;ine 
80.  Let  me  go,  and  X  will  send  her  to 
you  now." 

*'  Who  ? "  exclaimed  John,  bewil- 
dered. 

*'  Flora  I  Oh,  don^t  say  it  is  not  my 
<ieBr  Flora  I  '* 

'•  Florii  ?  "  repeated  John.  And  then 
he  put  his  arm  round  the  trembling 
girl  and  drew  her  lo  him  gently.  **  No, 
it  is  not  Flora.  It  never  was  Flora. 
■Oh,  Jessica,  don't  you  kuow  ?  DouU 
vou  underalaml  ?  Jessica  1  '* 

"  O/i/"  said  Jessica. 

After  that  they  somehow  arrived  at 
a  verj'  good  understanding  indeed. 
And  they  forgot  all  about  the  dinner- 
parly,  and   sat  there   for  an   immeosc 


time  in  the  moonlight,  till  lb  waa  quite 
too  late  to  reappear  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Before  the  party  broke  up,  Flora 
resolved  to  tind  out  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  sbe  slipped  off  to  her 
friend's  room,  and  found  her  sitting 
tbere  aluuc 

All  kin'  o'  siuily  roan'  the  lips, 
An*  teary  rouu*  the  lushes, 

and  quite  ready  to  talk.  Aud  after 
Flora  had  gone,  Jessica  still  knelt  on 
by  her  window,  till  the  last  carriage 
liad  ilriveu  away,  and  the  house  was 
very  quiet,  aud  the  lamps  of  festivity 
were  nil  put  out.  But  all  the  while 
conversation  was  going  on  in  her  fa- 
ther's rooni  below  ;  ai»d  Jessica  recog- 
nized John's  voice,  and  knew  IbaL  he 
was  tliurc  still.  At  last  she  h(^ard  his 
foot  iu  the  passage,  not  going  lo  the 
hall  door  but  disappearing  into  one  of 
the  spare  rotMus.  And  then  Mr.  Ncvill, 
candle  in  hand,  came  up-stairs  to  bed, 
and  went  Into  his  drosslug-room  aud 
shut  fhe  <looi-. 

Then  up  juuiped  Jessica,  still  iu  her 
white  dress,  with  the  string  of  pearb 
in  her  balr  ;  and  she  lleetud  along  the 
lobby,  and  burst  the  door  open,  aud 
flung  herself  into  her  father'^  arms. 

'*Ob,  papa,  dear,  dear  papal  Has 
John  told  you  everything  ?  " 

Mr.  NeviU  unlaced  her  strangling 
clasp,  and  seated  her  in  his  arnicl)atr, 
and  stroked  her  cheek.  **  My  dear 
Jess,"  be  said  gently,  "  if  you  bad  told 
me  the  facts  long  ago,  you  would  have 
spared  yourself  a  great  deal  of  needless 
distress.'* 

"  Oh  no,  papa  I  "  cried  Jessica  ;  **  it 
has  all  turne<l  out  most,  beautifully. 
We  haven't  the  least  objection  now  to 
marrying  each  other,  papa.  And  X 
shall  bo  so  glad,  please  papa,  if  you 
will  be  foud  of  me  again,  as  you  were 
before  I  got  the  money  ;  aud  —  and  the 
cough  at  Tangier,"  ended  Jessica, 
blushing  and  laughing,  and  gay  as  her 
old  self. 

Well,  she  married  John  Farquliar  in 
the  autumn,  and  every  one  said  tliey 
made  a  very  pretty  couple.  But  do  you 
want  to  kuow  the  sequel  to  Uie  story  7 
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Mr.  Nevil!,  after  his  (laughter's  wed- 
diog,  livetl  bj'  liiinsclf  for  full  n  year, 
and  was  so  louuly  and  luUerablu  thnl 
every  ouc  said  lie  was  quite  certain  to 
marry  again.  Kumor  said  also  that 
Miss  Snow  w:is  prepared  to  accept  hiin. 
But  Mr.  Nevill,  whose  wife  lia<l  ilied  nt 
tweuty-iive,  and  whi)3c  daUL;htcr  had 
deserted  him  at  nineteen,  knew  uothiuj,' 
about  elderly  ladicSf  and  was  nut  par- 
ticularly fond  of  them.  I  fear  it  ran 
in  the  family,  that  espousing  of  women 
thirty  years  too  young.  Old  John 
Farquhar  had  done  it  ;  and,  instead  of 
tjiking  warning,  Mr,  Ncvill  went  and 
foIlt)Wed  his  exani[)le. 

He  married  that  Miss  Williams. 

KATHAniNE  WYLDE. 


FnMii  Tlie  Nfttlotu«I  Review. 
A  PORTNIUUT  iN   K1NLANI>. 

In  Baron  Nikolay's  beautiful  park  at 
Viborg  is  a  statue,  by  ii  maive  artist, 
of  Wainamoneu,  the  Finnish  Orpheus 
who  brought  the  various  clemeats  of 
the  primeval  world  into  order  by  the 
strains  of  his  lyre.  One  hand  tlio  sage 
holds  above  his  head,  the  other  rests 
upon  l!ie  lyre.  Behind  him  lower 
huge  blocks  of  moss-covered  red  gninilc 
gi'ouped  by  nature,  from  the  interstices 
of  which  grow  firs  and  pines,  and  up 
to  which  lead  avenues  of  birch-trees 
past  allernale  lawns  and  lakes.  Here 
the  Finlanders  come  to  pa^'  their  tribute 
of  admiration  to  the  beloved  bard,  and 
among  them  many  a  maid  with  flutter- 
ing headgear  such  as  the  poet  himself 
described  :  — 

Northland  thought  the  moon  was  shining 
Whi!n  her  jewelled  earrings  glistened, 
Thought  the  sun  had  left  his  station 
\Vlien  her  Kinile  shone  in  beauty, 
When  her  colored  headgear  fluttered. 
Pure  the  snow  upon  the  tiiountalns. 
Purer  still  the  Bride  of  Beauty. 
WUiti^  the  foam  upon  the  ocean, 
Wlilter  still  her  virfiln  spirit. 
Graceful  on  the  lakes  the  white  swan, 
Beautiful  the  st.irs  in  heaven, 
Still  more  beautiful,  Kyllikl.> 

<  Tbo  qnotatloiu  In  tbln  pupwr  arc  from  Tn, 
OrttwfoM'B  tnuutlatloD  of  the  FlnulBb  poeU. 


The  change  from  the  marshes  nroai 
St.  Petersburg  to  this  beautiful  spot  is 
tbo  greatest  tiiat  can  possibly  be  ac- 
coniplislicd  iu  four  hours,  the  time 
ttikeu  by  the  tmiu  to  traveree  the  dis- 
tance between  the  cai)itjil  and  Viborg. 

An  alternative  route  offers  by  sea- 
Drop  down  the  Xcva  from  the  quay 
facing  the  ponderous  pile  of  St.  ]saac^s, 
leave  the  huge  red  factories  behiud^ 
take  a  look  at  llic  lawns  and  woods  of 
Peterhof  as  you  pass  out  into  the  opea 
Gulf  of  Finland,  sleep  one  light  sum- 
mer's night  upon  a  coasting  steamer, 
on  which  the  iitissiau  language  is  un- 
known, and  next  morning,  soon  after 
(laybrenk,  you  steam  through  the  forti- 
fied islets  of  Sveaborg,  nud  into  the 
litilc  bay  on  the  margin  of  which  lies 
Helningfors,  whose  cathetlrals  on  their 
granite  platforms  tower  above  llic 
town.  Spotless  cleanliness,  brightiieRSy 
and  cnterprisB  give  Hcl&ingfors  a  dis- 
tinction all  its  own.  In  front  of  the 
quay  stretches  a  long  line  of  farmers' 
carts,  and  liouscwivcs  display  tUeir 
dairy  produce,  and  offer  strawberries  to 
the  passer-by.  Finland  is  famous  for 
this  fiiiit,  which  is  honored  with  fre- 
quent  notice  iu  the  national  poems. 
When  the  poet  describes  a  rural  scene 
he  slugs  of 

Rine  upon  the  plains  and  uplands. 
In  the  marshes  berries  plenty, 
Strawberries  upon  the  mountains. 

When  he  presents  his  heroine  he  sayB 

she 

Grew  as  berry  on  the  niotmtains. 
As  a  strawberry  of  sweetness. 
On  the  Hehls  the  child  of  beauty, 
In  the  glens  the  golden  flower. 

Before  eleven  o'clock  struck  all  was 
cleared  away,  the  farmers  had  driven 
oflf  their  carts,  the  housewives  move*] 
on  with  their  butter,  the  strawberries 
were  eaten,  and  the  street  was  ao  swept 
and  garnished  that  no  sign  remained  of 
the  busy  scene  Ihiit  greeted  the  arrival 
of  the  steamer.  The  broad  boulevards 
and  pleasant  parks  attract  the  cyr,  the 
turf  is  as  green  as  iliat  of  Ireland,  the 
houses  are  UiU,  i-egular,  and  handsomtt, 
telephone  and  telegraph  wires  hum 
overhead,  the   bells   of  the   lram-car«. 
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the  ralllc  of  carriages,  ami  Ihe  stfaius 
of  martial   mus'iu  from   &  ueighbonng 
kiosk,  miuglo  with  the  murmur  of  busy 
city    life,      Finuisli    and    Swedish    nre 
Bpokeu  everywhnre,  and   familiar  En- 
glish i»  a  better  second  string  to   the 
triLvetltir^s  bow  tliau  the  imperial  Ilus- 
Binn,    which    prevailed   about   his    ears 
until  lust  evening.     The  air  is  fresher, 
Ihc  summer  sun   is   brit;]]ler,  and   the 
everlasting  cough,  with   its  ujevitable 
accompaniment,  is  left  behind  in  Russ- 
land.      The    Parliament     Ilouae,    the 
Athenieum,  the    Uuiversity,   and    the 
cliLMsic  luiU   of  the   nobility   would  do 
credit  to  auy   great  city.     In   few  in- 
deed do  the  environs  of  public  build- 
ings receive  sucti  scrupulous  attention, 
and   nowhere   do    tlie    governed   more 
cordially  second  the  efforts  of  tlie  gov- 
emoi-s  to  make  their  common  capital  a 
credit  to  their  eountr}*.     In  the  cool  of 
the   evening  little  yachts  spresid  their 
white  wings,  and  tlit  about  the  harbor. 
In  the  shops,  among  other  buuks,  arc 
*'Tiie    History  of   David  Grieve'"  and 
**  Donovan,"  botli  transUtled  into  Swed- 
ish.    Quite  i*ecently  the  study  of  the 
Russian  language  has  been  made  com- 
pulsory in  the  university,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Flnlanders  ;   but 
the  fuct  that  the   station-masters  and 
other    uniciaU   speak    Russian    makes 
things  easier  for  the  traveller,  who  is 
often  reduced  to  crowing  like  a  cock  as 
a  means   of  asking  for  the   c'^<^  of  a 
hen,  and   to  other  simihu-  absurd  and 
pantomimic  gestures.     In   the   railway 
carriages    you    arc    requested,   in    six 
languages,  not  to  smoke  ;  the  prohibi- 
tion  being   in  Finnish,  Swedish,  Rus- 
sian,  German,    French,   and    English. 
The  stations  along  Uio  line,  like  every- 
thing else  in  Fiidand,  are  marvellously 
cleuD,  ueat,  and  even   hixurious  ;  the 
windows,  clean  as  mirrora,  nre  gener- 
ally nicely  curtained,  the  refreshments 
are   gooil   and    cheap  ;  in   the  waiting- 
rooms  you   will   sometimes  even   find 
superfluous    luxury-    in    a    piano,    and 
flower  gardens  delight  nt  every  little 
halting-place.     Wild    strawberries,    in 
birch-bark  l)askets,  and  most  excellent 
milk  and  Hsh,  fair  coffee,  good  bread 
-  and  salt  butter  can  be  had  everywhere, 


and  the  table  iu  general  supplies  good, 
plain  food,  which  is  never  sent  up  half- 
cooked.  The  railway  runs  through 
pleasant  suburbs  out  into  a.  level  coun- 
try of  fir  and  piue  wootis  and  gi^assy 
meadows  tilled  with  flowere.  At  11 
P.M.  twilight  still  reigns,  but  the  gas  is 
lighted  in  the  railway-carriages,  and 
struggles  with  the  long-lived,  but  now 
dying  day,  till  midnight,  wlien  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Faiannc,  gleam  the 
olet-tric  lights  of  a  sawmill.  These 
slowly  fade  in  the  distance  as  tiic  little 
steamer  Lahtis,  under  the  command 
of  an  Englisli-spenking  and  English- 
loving  captain,  iiasses  along  tlie  quiet 
lake,  whose  silent  surface  is  broken  bv 
frequent  islets  clothed  in  pines  and  lire, 
all  untrodden  save  for  the  foot  of  the 
infrequent  wood-cutter.  For  half  the 
year  the  little  steamers  run,  bringing 
down  butler,  cellulose,  and  timber,  and 
taking  back  hardware,  iron,  and  flour. 
For  the  remaining  six  months  the 
hardy  inhabitants  travei-se  the  frozen 
water  on  long  snow-shoes,  aiul  now 
and  then,  when  frost  favors  and  snow 
permits,  on  skates. 

The  stfUions  nt  which  the  steamer 
halts  consist  of  only  a  few  wooden 
houses,  but  the  passengers  who  come 
and  go  are  well  clothed  and  prosperous- 
looking,  and  often  quite  smartly  clad. 
Tlieir  [tolileness  is  admirable,  and  as 
iJk'V  part  one  peasant  bows  to  another 
Willi  a  courtly  grace.  In  this  respect, 
however,  they  are  not  superior  to  that 
patient  and  good  soul  the  Russian 
moujiek,  whose  simple  and  nnaffccted 
polilenuss  leaves  nt>thing  to  be  desired. 
The  sanie  eannot  be  said  for  his  sohri- 
ely.  Here  the  Finlnndcr  stands  a 
world  apart.  The  latter  goes  to  his 
l>!ain,  unadorned  Lutheran  clumrh  on 
Sundays  in  lii!^  best  black  coal, and  out- 
wardly, at  any  rate,  keeps  his  i-cligion 
fur  the  Sabbath.  The  Russian  is  for- 
evur  bowing  and  crossing  himself  be- 
fore gihicd  pictures  of  Our  I^idy  and 
the  baints,  and  is  continually  passing  in 
and  out  of  the  ever-n-curring  Byzan- 
tine churches,  the  cup<»Iiis  of  which 
rise  from  the  vast  plains  of  his  native 
land  like  mnshrooms  from  a  marsh. 
Whether  this  be  religion  or  superstition 
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I  leave  to  wiser  hcftds  lo  decide  ;  but  it 
U  beyond  doubt  tbe  greatest  cenlripelal 
and  couceninc  force  in  Russia.  Tlie 
Russian  again  is  ofleu  in  the  liqtior 
sliop,  but  the  Finn  generally  \x'm  no 
liquor  ftliop  to  which  to  go.  Wiihiu 
twelve  liours  after  leaving  Lnhtia,  the 
hniidiianie  wooden  houses  of  Jyvas- 
kulii  and  iu  two  verj'  tolerable  stone 
churches  ctuwn  a  gentle  eminence  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Pnianne.  One  gen- 
tleman alone  in  titis  ]Uil«  town 
speaks  English  ;  no  one  speaks  Rus- 
sian. Tlie  only  liiiijuist,  Ihe  captain  of 
the  sleanierf  hospitable  and  kindly,  ar- 
ranges for  bed  and  board  in  a  honse  of 
spotless  cleanliness,  the  linen  of  wlijeh 
would  liave  done  credit  to  a  Parisian 
laundress.  The  beds  at  first  sight  are 
rather  a  puzzle.  They  are  all  of  the 
samr.  size,  shape,  lieighl^  and  never 
more  than  three  feet  long.  Luckily  at 
uighlfall»  01"  mUicr  at  bedtime,  for  Just 
now  Ihei'o  is  uo  ni^jhl,  tliuy  di-icoviir  a 
capacil}'  for  being  extended  lo  4l«>nble 
their  original  length.  The  table  at 
breakfast  is  spread  with  anchovies, 
butter,  brcarl,  cheese,  bologna  sausage, 
slices  of  cold  beef,  radishes  in  and  out 
of  nulk»  cullops  of  salmon,  and  bottles 
of  Hclinapps  and  vo<lki.  i'ldii,  with  one 
hot  dish  to  follow,  I'urms  the  usual 
breakfast,  and  with  the  additions  of 
soup  and  puiMing.  the  ordinary  dinner 
uf  Finhmd.  Thu  liott'l  has  a  tele- 
phone, by  means  of  whtrh  coinmurtica- 
lion  can  be  had  nut  only  with  other 
houses  in  the  little  town  —  a  village 
from  an  English  point  of  view  —  but 
with  distant  places.  The  use  of  the 
telephone  is  very  widely  extended  in 
this  pleasant  and  progressive  land. 
All  around  arc  odorous  pine  woods  and 
tir  forests,  clothing  the  undulating 
shores  of  tlio  blue  lake  down  to  the 
wnler^s  edge.  Excellent  baths  can  be 
got  here,  and  oceans  of  hot  and  cold 
water  iu  which  to  splash  about.  Yon 
find  all  ready  and  commence  by  taking 
off  your  tie  and  collar.  The  attendant 
lady  is  by  no  means  alarmed  al  this 
premonitory  symptom.  The  water  is 
cooling,  and,  growing  desperate,  you 
place  your  spunge  and  soap-box  on  a 
chair  beside  the  tub,  and  remove  your 


coat  nud  w[\isicoat.  She  placidly  ap- 
proves. Happily  she  leaves  Ihe  room 
for  a  moment.  Grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity, you  hurl  xisidc  your  rcninuiing 
ganueutb  and  plunge  into  the  water. 
She  reappears  with  a  handful  of  new 
bast,  quietly  takes  you  by  one  ear,  as 
the  uUl  woman  does  (he  little  lioy  in 
Pcare"  advertisement,  and  ctimmences 
tu  sonp  your  head.  You  submit,  think- 
ing the  matter  may  end  here  ;  but  pres- 
ently one  hand  dives  into  the  water, 
and  emerges  with  an  nnivilling  leg, 
wliose  partner  shortly  experieucea  Die 
same  fate.  Unable  lo  struggle  any 
longer,  you  yield  your  amis  a  willing 
prey  lo  the  soaper,  and  say,  by  way  of 
extenuation,  *' After  all,  much  the 
siKiie  sort  of  thing  happens  in  Japau." 
Tw'f  KoSapoii  anavra  KaBofta.  RcBldcB  bath- 
in.i;,  and  eating  an<l  drinking,  enjoying 
the  deliglitful  air,  and  feasliug  the  eye 
on  lake,  woods,  and  tlowcrs,  there  is 
little  to  do  al  Jyvaskula,  which  is  not 
famoufl  for  ilahing,  though  eveiy  boy 
there  has  a  rod  of  some  sort.  The 
skittle-alley  attracts  those  who  cravo 
for  more  exciting  pastimes,  and  the 
gimie  is  playeil  here  with  great  skilL 
An  iron  foundry  and  a  cellulose  factory 
arc  not  far  distant.  The  fornier  now 
closes,  unable  to  cotnpele  with  the  Rus- 
sian tariff,  f<iv  Ihe  empire  proper  has 
no  customs*  union  with  Finland. 

To  see  what  Finland  is  really  like,  Jt 
is  necessary  to  ascend  one  lake  system 
and  descend  another,  and,  as  there  is 
no  rail  at  Jyvaskula,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  drive  to  Suonenyoki  on  the 
line  to  Kyopio.  An  excellent  road 
with  a  broad  gmssy  bermc  ttiinked  wilh 
bluebells,  dandelions,  and  daisies  runs 
between  forests  of  pine,  lir,  and  birch, 
up  and  down  over  the  undulating  coun- 
try, alongside  lakes  and  rivers,  and  a 
vei->'  good  spring  cart  can  be  Jiired, 
whicli  is  driven,  in  all  cases,  from  ihe 
back  seat.  So  two  travellers  can  sil 
in  front  and  see  the  country.  At  every 
tifleen  or  twenty  kilometres  a  fresh 
horse  can  be  got  at  the  postiug  station 
for  llie  very  niodenUc  payment  of  six- 
teen pcnni,  -10  of  a  mark,  per  kilo- 
mclrc.  The  post  alatious  arc  extremely 
clean  and  nice.    At  all  of  Ihcra  food 
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CAD  be  oblnincil,  biiL  il  is  well  to  know 
at  wlucU  lo  liati.  Somctimus  only  tlic 
peasnut's  fare  is  avnilnbk*  :  gritty 
black  brcAcI,  mid  bits  of  hnm  niul  meat, 
tbruut^h  wliicb  Ihc  best  of  Leuth  can 
only  jncct  after  a  hai^d  struggle.  At 
most,  surticieiitly  good  travellei"*'  fare 
is  readily  procurable.  The  post  fita- 
liou  is  generally  part  of  a  larfre  farm- 
house, and  the  homestead  aflfords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  studying  the 
innuuers  and  cumIouis  of  the  people. 
The  rootus  of  the  farmbouBes  are  of 
enormous  size  ;  llie  courtyard  is  sur- 
rounded by  wooden  outhouses,  and 
within  it  is  a  well.  Tlie  windows  are 
always  opeu,  the  cooking  pots  are  al- 
ways clean,  tlm  enitle  look  Bleek  and 
well  fed,  and  llie  housewife  is  always 
anxious  to  oblige  the  traveller.  lu  the 
kitchen  sliiuds  a  spinning-wheel  and 
sometimes  a  hand-loutn.  In  the  lofL 
above,  among  a  tUhris  of  skins,  pikes, 
Iiorns,  grain,  and  agricuUural  tniple- 
ments,  the  farm-hands  sleep  the  deep 
and  happy  sleep  of  physical  exhaus- 
tion. 

Overlnkcii  by  hunger  somcwliere  be- 
tween Jvvaskula  iiud  Kyopio,  in  the 
lanil  of  the  midnight  sun,  with  Lapland 
not  fiU*  lo  llie  nortli,  it  i3  somewhat 
astonishing  in  the  course  of  a  panto- 
mimic L'ffyrt  to  induce  a  roadside  shop- 
keeper to  produce  food,  to  llnd  bini 
leading  you  lo  the  telephone,  wiUi  the 
obvious  intention  of  suggesting  llutt 
you  shouUl  commtinlcnlc  with  some 
cue  at  the  capilal,  f*>r  instance,  who 
can  speak  a  language  you  underslan<l. 
On  the  steamers  there  arc  telephones, 
wliicli  on  arrival  in  port  are  cotuiccted 
wilh  the  local  wires.  Every  house  of 
any  size  has  its  telephone,  and  can 
oitler  by  word  of  moulh  what  it  wants 
from  Uelsingfora.  Across  a  river,  not 
less  than  half  a  kilomclre  broad,  car- 
riage, hoi-sc,  and  travellei-s  are  carried 
wholesale  on  u  huge  raft,  which  would 
tnke  a  coach  and  team.  The  chain 
across  stream  is  made  of  a  series  of 
wooden  poles  joined  tosjethor  by  iron 
hooku,  :il  the  end  of  wInch  ferry,  raft, 
and  landiiig'place  Ht  with  mathcniaL- 
icnl  precision.  At  Suonenyoki  every 
one  was  guiug  to  church,  but  a  coffee* 


tAvern  was  open  to  the  sun-browned 
wayfarer.  Coffee  and  milk  and  sugar, 
tea  aud  bread  and  butter  for  three,  all 
gootl,  cost  forty  penni,  or  fourpeuce. 
What  a  site  for  an  impecunious  idyll  I 
After  the  exorbiLnnt  jniees  charged  for 
intlifferent  fare  at  I'elei-sburg,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  polite  proprietor  charged  noth- 
ing, aud  threw  in  smiles  and  good- 
morrow  giidis.  Kyopio  is  a  large 
town,  as  Finnish  towns  go.  The  cap- 
ital of  a  province,  and  the  seat  of  a 
governor,  it  possesses  a  lunatic  asylum 
and  several  other  altributes  of  oIKcial 
circumstance.  From  a  mountain  al- 
most as  high  as  Hampsleud  Henlh  a 
fine  view  us  obtainable,  and  Ihe  district 
is  fatuous  for  horse-flobh. 

A  day's  journey  to  the  uorlli  to  Kai- 
jaua  brings  the  traveller  to  the  verge 
of  the  morasses,  lakes,  and  forests, 
which  extend  four  hundred  rniles  west- 
ward to  the  Arelic  Oecan,  aud  half 
that  dislnucc  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion to  the  White  Sea.  Excellent 
salmon-fislung,  for  £4  Ihc  season,  awx 
be  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Uh^a,  which  is  easily  accessil)lc  by  the 
most  northern  nulway  in  the  world, 
Fi*equeiit  steaiuei's  run  down  the  lakes 
to  "Willmanslraiid  from  Kyopio.  First 
they  cross  Kallavesi,  wliich  frowned 
beneath  a  leaden  sky  whet»  I  saw  it, 
find  pass  through  the  Konuus  Canal  lo 
Uunikovesi.  ThLMice  a  double  lock 
dropped  our  little  steamer  into  Ihe 
lower  level  of  liavkivesi,  where  the 
sun  shone  down  on  smiling  islands 
fringed  with  narrow  lawns,  or  girt 
about  wilh  lichen-covered  rocks.  The 
frequent  ishinds  are  a  gix*at  feature 
of  Finlimd  lake  scenery.  They  arc 
geuerally  small,  always  covered  with 
wood.  Sometimes  three  or  four  fir- 
irces  only  seem  to  grow  out  ul'  the  walcp. 
Suddenly  the  steamer  rushes  into  an 
apparent  cul-dt-sac,  which,  however, 
possesses  an  artillcinl  outlet  aud  a  lock, 
whereby  access  is  obtained  to  Ibe  next 
lake  in  Ihe  cli;un.  On  a  line  ihiy,  and 
nearly  all  the  days  here  are  fine  in  July, 
Ibis  journey  is  delightful.  Tlie  air  is 
hmcing,  aud  the  sun,  though  very 
warm,  not  unpleasantly  hot.  The 
odorous  breath  of  Lho  pine  womls   is 
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ivaftcd  over  llie  water,  the  low  us  iiud 
"Villnges  pletisf,  alike  by  their  cleanli- 
ness luul  b}  their  piclurcsque  positious, 
■ami  Uic  people  are  liobpiiublcj  kindly, 
«nd  uucuiioua.  Thf  wuiueu  uie  not 
beauliful  i»3  iLey  are  in  tlie  Caucasus, 
T»or  do  llii-y  dress  iiUitiiUly  and  dtjlijjhl- 
lully  118  in  Japan,  but  they  are  nUvuya 
clean  and  neat ;  and  ihi*  men  arc  indus- 
trious, 8uh€i,  und  self-respeclinj;.  It 
13  a  pli'iisanl  hind,  and  llie  fishertnuu 
cau  ciUch  ii  N^li  in  iiutst  places  at  wfdch 
ho  ]mU« ;  for  licre  they  accept  the 
Cfeed  Ihat  the  best  of  nil  things  is  lo 
fish  and  ciilcli  aunmlhin^,  and  that  the 
next  best  of  all  things  is  to  tish  without 
catching  anylhing. 

It  lakes  nearly  twelve  hours  to  tmvel 
in  the  busy  Htlli!  steamer  from  Kyopio 
to  Nysloll,  one  of  tlie  most  I>eauLifuI 
places  in  Finland.  Its  wooden  hoiifies 
are  grouped  irregularly  on  a  rising 
hank.  The  Gymuase,  and  the  tall 
tower  of  llie  reslaurant  overlookiuiij  the 
water, pruchiiin  that  the  wants  of  body 
and  ndiul  arc  alike  supplied  in  this 
id^'llic  butnraerhome.  A  pretty  wootlen 
bridge,  painted  white,  leads  from  the 
shore  to  a  microscopic  islet,  upi>n 
whose  soft  green  turf  are  little  Christ- 
mas trees,  flower  beds,  two  nprii;bt 
posts  and  a  cross-piece,  paii]t<.nl  a  dark 
maroon  color,  from  which  depends  a 
bell.  Hini:,  and  a  little  boat  puts  off 
over  the  deep  water  from  another  islet 
two  hundred  yards  away,  the  whole 
area  of  which  is  occupied  by  an  ancient 
castle,  the  high  walls  and  frowning 
lowei-s  of  which  dominate  the  village, 
whose  pride  and  boast  they  are.  The 
government  carefully  preserves  this 
monument  of  bygone  days,  when  the 
Swedes  and  the  Finlanders,  hand-In- 
band,  fought  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Muscovite.  The  courtyards  are  well- 
tended  gardens,  through  which  runs  a 
stream  of  limpid  water  from  the  lake  : 
and  from  the  walls,  thi*ougli  the  narrow- 
eyelets  of  the  lofty  towers,  on  every 
side  tlio  eye  ranges  over  a  blue  ex- 
panse of  water,  broken  in  all  direc- 
tions by  islets,  capes,  und  promontories, 
all  clothed  in  foresl.  Folks  are  not, 
crowded  in  these  arcadian  tcnvulets. 
The  houses  have  spacious  apartments, 


and  in  the  drawing-rooms  grow  ci'cep- 
ers,  tiiunoil  over  slaiuettes,  and  around 
the  walls.  They  llourish  and  extend 
themselves  iu  the  soft  summer  air  thiit 
blows  gently  through  the  open  win- 
dows. The  pools  by  the  sloue  bridge 
that  divides  the  town  into  two  sections 
often  yield  a  big  tiX)Ut  and  ai-e  not  veiy 
much  lished.  1  nearly  caught  a  tom- 
cal.  My  hook  was  baited  with  a  little 
llsli  ;  and  leaving  the  boat  to  explore 
the  castle,  its  towers,  walls,  gardcna. 
chapel,  and  inn»o9t  recesses,  I  left  the 
rod  on  the  steps.  Returning,  we  met 
the  cat  upon  the  pntli,  coughing  vio- 
lently. Conjecture  pointed  to  some 
indigesliblo  food,  and  a  long  lell-lsle 
line  explained  the  cal*a  condition. 
The  hooks  and  the  spike  on  whicli  the 
defunct  sprat  had  been  impaleil  wero 
free  from  blood,  and  let  us  hope  the  cal 
had  not  too  far  devoured  the  bait  before 
he  discovered  his  error. 

Little  steamers  are  continually  whis- 
tling and  protesting  that  they  cannot 
stop  another  minute  ;  and  if  3*ou  want 
to  leave  Xysloti  you  must  personally  go 
and  ask  each  one  where  it  is  going  and 
whether  it  really  cannot  wait  lill  you 
have  packed  your  portmanteau.  "NVith 
the  solitary  exception  of  these  busy 
boats  nothing  pretemis  to  l»e  in  a  hurry. 
For  the  sake  of  variety,  however,  Iho 
traveller  can  post  hence  to  Punka- 
haryu,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  inilea 
away.  Sl;uting  at  6  P.M.  after  the 
five-o^clock  Finland  dinner,  you  first 
ferry  across  a  narrow  part  of  the  lake 
on  a  raft,  and  then  drive  through  a  fir 
forest,  past  pretty  frequent  farmhouses 
and  liolda  of  r}-e  and  barley,  till  across 
a  yellow  line  of  mustard  j'ou  again  aeo 
water  and  woodc<l  islands,  as  the  sun 
at  10  P.M.  sets  like  a  blootl-red  ball 
behind  you.  Then  another  spacious 
ferry  receives  you  and  your  belotisjingis, 
including  horee  and  carriage,  and  you 
land  on  the  little  pear-shaped  island  of 
Punkaharyu,  or  the  Hog's  Back.  In 
the  middle  of  the  trees  at  the  thick  end 
of  the  i}ear  stiinds  an  excellent  hotel  uu 
rising  ground,  whence  on  every  aide 
vistas  are  cut  down  to  the  water.  From 
e!id  lo  enil,  Bon)e  six  or  seven  miles, 
runs  a  good  road,  in  places  on  a  natural 
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bank  through  the  water,  whicii  woskca 

its  sides,  but  for  the  most  part  be- 
tween b.eds  of  inos8  ami  heather.  But 
throuj^h  bluwbelU  and  wihl  strawbernea 
you  can  anywhere  in  a  few  minutes 
euj;cineer  a  way  to  the  water.  The 
Ihennomoter  nnirks  05**  FnhntnhfMt  in 
(lie  shade  at  noon  in  lUis  loUis  land, 
whence  the  lelephmie  from  Xyslolt 
will  tell  yon  if  any  letters  have  come 
uj)  tlic  lakes  wliile  you  linger  on  the 
isLaud  or  (tah  around  its  Rhore».  Still 
farther  to  the  west  and  nearer  to  Lake 
Lndoga,  is  an  iaiarul  of  pine  planka  des- 
tined for  Kn;^land,  whither  much  of  the 
Finnish  lind>er  and  most  of  the  Fin- 
nish bultrr  goes.  Tlio  need  for  the 
speedy  transit  of  the  laLlur  comestible 
accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  fact 
Uinl,  over  and  above  a  network  on  the 
coast,  Ihrue  railways  run  up  the  coun- 
try to  the  nortli,  between  the  lakua, 
M'hicli  only  serve  for  water  comniuuica- 
tion  during  the  summer. 

The  journey  from  Xyslolt  Lo  AVill- 
nianstranr],  at  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Saima^  Uikes  less  than  twelve  hours, 
through  Bueceasive  little  lakes,  to  Pna- 
inala,  arul  Lliencc  down  Luke  Sninm. 
Tlie  Finnif^h  names  for  all  these  places 
■differ  entirely  from  Ihoac  given  to  them 
by  the  Swedes,  which  adds  an  addi- 
tional element  of  dltticuUy  lo  travel  in 
the  country.  Thus,  Xyslott  is  Savon- 
Jiuna,  Wilhnanstrand  ia  Lnppeenranhi, 
And  so  on.  At  Xyslolt,  on  the  return 
journey,  all  the  Finnish  world  was  as- 
semlded  in  the  red  Lutlierau  church, 
•with  big  white  organ,  plain  nltar^  ami 
«ommunioti  table.  Aa  the  folks  tiled 
out  in  a  dense  and  bustling,  but  grvod- 
temperud  crowd,  it  w:ls  easy  to  see  that 
the  Finns  nro  generally  abort  of  stat- 
ure, with  small  eyes,  set  somewhat 
deeply  in  their  sockets,  and  approach- 
ing n»ore  nearly  one  Lo  the  other  than 
those  of  the  hand«i>nic  Swedes.  Their 
bair,  always  long,  sjraight,  and  light, 
is  often  bright  yellow,  and  on  the 
■whole  it  is  difflcult  to  discover  any 
reacroblancc  '\\\  thcra  to  the  Hungari- 
ans, with  whom,  of  the  peoples  now  in 
Europe,  it  is  supposed  Ihey  have  the 
•closeal  ethnical  connection.  Outside 
Che  church  the  black-coated   men  and 


kerchiefed  women  gossiped  in  a  dense 
crowd,  or  collected  around  a  stiill  at 
which  Biblea  and  tracts  were  sold,  la 
the  hot  afteruoou  the  motionless  sur- 
face of  the  lake  shone  like  a  btunished 
mirror,  and  the  retleeliona  of  the  white 
wanda  crowned  wilh  tufts  of  heather, 
whieli  mark  the  steamer^a  route,  wrig- 
irled  and  twisted  beliind  it,  reflected  in 
the  water  like  white  snakes  floating  on 
a  sen  of  oil.  All  around  were  forests 
of  pine,  broken  l)y  fields  of  green  rye, 
or  brilliant  yellow  patches  of  mustard. 
IJelween  NyalotLnud  Punniala  we  met 
long,  narrow  boats,  with  sail  hoisted, 
full  of  pjissengera,  each  inilling  lazily  fit 
an  oar.  These  were  parties  of  church- 
goers rclurning  to  their  villages.  The 
Sunday  gathering  is  a  great  feature  of 
rural  lite  in  Finland.  The  church 
serves  as  il  place  of  woi-ship  and  a 
place  of  nieeling  to  the  inhal)itanta  of 
scjitlered  handels,  divided  by  n)any 
nules  of  land  or  water.  Xot  long  since 
a  conveniently  situated  island,  fur- 
nislied  wilh  a  pavilion  and  chairs, 
served  as  a  church  where  none  existed. 
The  people  are  religious  in  their  own 
way,  and  the  existence  of  many  sects 
is  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  that  con- 
tentious spirit  which  marks  a  real  in- 
terest in  the  subject  by  \vhich  it  is 
evoked. 

The  township  of  Willmanstrand  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  rising  ground 
above  the  lake.  Its  church  and  campa- 
nile, its  huge  mill  for  the  manufaclui*e 
of  bobbins,  its  little  imperial  palace,  its 
parade-ground,  in  turn  al tract  atten- 
lion,  and  it  is  the  permanent  quarter  of 
ihe  one  regiment  of  Finnish  dragoons, 
and  Llie  scene  of  t!ie  annual  camp  of 
thn  hnlf-dozeu  regiments  of  Finnish 
infantry.  At  midnight  Iiere  a  hlood- 
rcd  glow  burned  on  the  water,  the  re- 
necLion  of  a  western  sky  of  the  like 
color  flushed  by  the  rays  of  the  not 
long-fleparted  sun.  Ilcnce  another  lit- 
tle Sitoamer,  the  Imatra,  runs  along 
ttic  southern  margin  of  the  lake  to 
Yakoaenranla,  the  nearest  point  from 
which  to  drive  to  the  so-called  Falls  of 
Imatra.  On  the  deck  n  Swedish  mother 
ant  beside  her  sleeping  boy,  protecting 
him  with   her  shawl  from   the  chilly 
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air  of  night.  In  no  long  time  I  fouml 
bIic  spoke  a  little  English,  in  hnllii)>; 
miuuLe-guus.  '*  Why  not  take  Lhe  boj 
down  to  the  saloon?"  said  I.     *'TU« 

—  captain  —  says  —  no,"  she  replied. 
**  I  will  ask  him  ;  but  where  is  ho  ?  " 
*' He  is — snorting."  And  indeed  the 
loud  sound  of  the  Buorcr  watt  more 
than  audible  on  deck.  Urged  to  de- 
Beeud,  she  said,  "  AVhat  will  lady 
nay  ?  '*  There  was  a  lady  aleepiog  be- 
low. 

At  last  Bho  and  her  boy  wont  down, 
Kexl  morning  she  said  she  had  never 
spoken  English  before,  but  had  learn  I 
to  read  il,  as  ao  many  Swedes  do.  She 
was  taking  her  sou  into  the  country  to 
learn  Finnish,  for  his  future  advance- 
ment iti  life,  and  had  been  to  see  the 
cataiacl  ol  Itnntra,  where,  she  siiid,  ^*  1 

—  pay  —  twen  ty  —  |venuies  —  you  —  pay 

—  tweuLy  —  marks."  This  excellent 
woman  was  only  one  of  ninuy  unbur- 
dened with  worldly  weuUh,  who  were 
travelling  about,  at  ahnusL  innnitusimal 
cost,  to  see  the  ctjunlty.  Everything 
is  exceedingly  cheap  in  FUilaud,  every- 
where except  at  Imaira,  of  iho  charges 
of  which  place  the  Finlanders  speak 
with  baled  bi*eutli.  An  hour's  drive 
through  a  nK)E'epo[)ulous  tract  of  farm^ 
and  rye-tields  brings  the  Iniveller  to 
the  deep  gnuiilc  gorge,  through  whicii 
the  vast  volume  of  surplus  water  of  the 
Sainia  lake  system,  narrowed  in  ils 
course  lo  a  breadth  of  half-a-humlred 
yartis,  mnvA  and  rushes,  fuaius«  froths, 
and  losses  hi  its  descent  towards  Lake 
Ladoga,  whence  tlie  clear  stream  of 
lhe  Neva  flows  past  the  palaces  of 
Pelcrsbui"g,  the  lawns  of  Peterhof,  and 
the  forts  of  CrouslaiU  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 
TJiero  is  no  walerliill,  (he  dertoent  is 
nowhere  so  great  that  the  water  disin- 
tegralCB  ;  but  there  is  a  considerable 
descent,  and  the  river  rutfthing  witli 
tremendous  velocity  breaks  into  show- 
ers of  spniy  against  great  granite  bonl- 
de]*s  hidden  in  mid-stream.  The  rapids 
are  vei^  much  like  those  below  the 
Niagara  Fall,  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 
A  large  hotel  overlooks  the  water,  and 
receives  crowds  of  tourists  from  St. 
Petersburg.  In  spite  of  the  really 
grand  mpld,  the  i>lace  ia  less  agreeable 


than  any  I  know  in  Finland,  Tbo  sim- 
plicity of  the  country  iolk  and  the  quiet 
charm  of  the  country  ai-o  allggelher 
wauling.  Belter  a  day  at  Puukaharyti 
than  u  moulh  at  Imaira.  Away  from 
this  settlciuent,  however,  on  the  banks 
of  the  noble  stream  of  the  Yuoksi,  are 
some  delightful  houses,  surrounded  by 
meadows  of  clover,  by  pine  woods,  and 
iieUls  of  rye  and  cornttowors. 

One  learus  nothing  at  Imatra,  except 
thai  Mr.  Uudyard  Kipling  is  the  grenl- 
esi  English   novelist,   witli   ilie   siugle 
exception  of  Dickeus,  and   that  all  Ids. 
works  are  sold  in  the  Swedish  tongue^ 
into  which  they  ai'O  trauKlatcd  as  sooa- 
as  Ihcyare  published.     The  everlasting 
roar  of  the  water  produces  a  feeling  of 
unrest,  »ud  of  wonder   how  the  lakes 
above  can  supply  a  surplus  to  feed  lUo^ 
unceasing  torrent  which  rushes  madly 
]iast,  falling  some  sixty  feet  in  hidf    a 
mite.     AVheu  the  bridge  that  now  spnus- 
the  flood  was  being   made,  one  of  lUe 
workmen  fell   into   the   water.     For   a 
moment  he  stood  erect  in  lhe  whirlpool^ 
and  cried  lo  his  commdes  on  the  shoru. 
Then  lie  was  hurried  off  into  eternity^ 
and  his  remains  were  never  recovered, 
Tliere     is     capital    salmon    and     trout 
liHliing  at  and  around   Imatni,   but  the 
country    is    sadly    overrun     by    black- 
hooted  and   black-eoati^d   tourists,  and 
the  roads  are  alive  with  l^ix-caris,  om- 
nibuses,   and    other    vehicles,    all    of 
which  seem  sadly  out  of  place  so 
Xear  the  mighty  fall  of  waters. 
Near  the  olpcllng  of  the  whirlpool. 
Near  the  fiery  springs  ami  rapids. 
The  lishing  is  all  let  out,  boundaries 
are    rigidly    observed,    and    the    chief 
clmrnis    of    Fiuland    arc    absent.      At 
Punkaliaryu  lliL-re   are  no  salmon   and 
few    tronl,  though  perch  and  pike  Rt^ 
pknlifiil.     1    went    out   one   day    with 
one  of  the  Finland  judges.     He  spok© 
Swedish,  Finnish,  and  a  little  llnssinn, 
but  for  my  benefit  gave  lhe  fishes  their 
Latin  names   as  he  laid   them   in   the 
bottom  of  the  boat.     Percti  (the  perch)* 
was    the    lirst    favorite.      The    water* 
even  there  arc  netted  lo  such  nu  extent 
thill    lhe    supply    of    fish    has    already 
largely  diminished.     I  liave   been   out 
with   the    landlord  of    the  bol<t,'l,   aud 
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have  aftsUled  nt  the  raising  of  twenty 
nets,  daily  Inid  down  for  the  supply  of 
one  house.  Along  Uie  riiar<^[n  of  the 
Inke»  rcg!irdl283  of  tall  bulrushes,  are 
spread  Ion;?,  shallow  nets,  in  which  the 
little  perch  are  cnugliL  in  hundreds  ; 
and  across  the  depths,  in  all  dit'ectlous, 
spread  nets  of  a  larger  mealj.  On  the 
tiny  islands,  where  notUing  suggests 
the  pi"e8encc  of  man,  will  he  found 
small  sheds  full  of  uels.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  wtiich  depends  in 
no  snmll  degree  upon  (ish  for  snste- 
uauce,  has  increased  enormously  in 
late  ycara.  Yet  the  impression  pro- 
duced anywhere  away  from  llie  few 
small  towns  is  one  of  soliUide.  The 
"  fir-trees  gi*owiiig  tall  and  slender " 
3'et  grow  so  tliickly,  and  tlie  country  as 
a  whole  is  bo  level,  that  the  farndiouaea 
and  hamlets  cannot  be  seen  from  the 
water,  and,  indeed,  are  often  nuylhing 
but  prominent  ohjecls  from  the  road. 
Finland  looks  to-day  as  it  looked  wlieu 
ilfl  epic  poems  were  written, — 

In  the  awamps  and  in  tlip  valleys, 
By  the  springs  tliat  loudly  bubble, 
By  the  rivers  winding  seaward. 
On  the  broad  bai-ka  of  the  marshes 
Where  the  swans  their  nests  have  bullded, 
Where  the  wild  geese  hatch  their  goslings. 

During  the  short  sunniiur  the  weather 
is  almost  always  good,  and  if,  as  the 
Swedes  say,  there  is  enough  blue  sk}* 
to  make  a  pair  uf  trousers  before 
luncheon,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
aftenioon  will  bo  fine.  Uf  all  the  sum- 
mer resorts  Pnnkaharyu  is  the  most 
favored,  and  on  the  narrow,  steep  Hog 
Back  is  a  sent,  on  which  Kuneberg 
composed  some  of  Ids  finest  poems 
under  the  induence  of  the  inu^t  beau- 
tiful scenery  in  Finland.  A  vista  is 
cut  through  the  pine-trees  down  to 
the  water,  upon  which,  just  here,  lie 
in  quanlilies  the  yellow  water-lilies, 
known  lo  tho  Swedes  and  Finns  as  the 
roses  of  Xcckan,  llie  lake  god,  the  niel- 
nncholy  deity  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
little  song.  And  here  1  will  repent  one 
of  many  legends  told  me  on  this  sacred 
spot  by  a  charming  Swedish  lady,  about 
the  family  of  Count  Piper,  the  w^ell- 
known  minister  of  her  country  lo  the 
court  of   St.  James's.     Oaco    uuoua 


time  the  head  of  this  house  was  bored 
to  death  in  his  splendid  castle,  and  he 
yawned  his  thousandth  yawn,  and  said, 
'*  1  would  1  had  oven  the  devil  to  play 
cards  with  me,'*  and  at  the  word  Satan 
himself  appeared,  in  tliat  guise  of  a 
gentleman,  in  which  Shelley  also  knew 
him.  Oddly  ctiongU  the  devil  lost  his 
money,  and,  having  noue  in  his  pock- 
ets, for  rea.siiuf4  best  known  to  himself, 
he  offered  the  count,  iu  full  quillanco 
of  nil  claims,  an  apparenlly  goldea 
chain,  remarking  incidentally  that, 
whenever  that  eliain  was  lost  or  in- 
jined.  the  castle  of  the  Pipers  would 
iiifiillihly  be  burnt.  This  unusual  an- 
nouncement aroused  the  winner's  sus- 
picions, anil,  happening  to  took  under 
the  card-luhle,  he  beheld  the  cloven 
hoof.  Instantly  he  sprang  to  the  wall 
lo  reach  down  his  sword,  for  swords  jo 
those  days,  the  date  of  which  1  eaunot 
exactly  give,  were  always  ready  lo  iho 
hand.  lint  the  devil  was  gone,  and 
the  chain  alone  remained.  On  exam- 
ination it  proved  lo  be  long  and  thin, 
with  lunumeriible  Utile  links,  such  a 
chain  as  old  gentlemen  used  to  wear 
around  their  necks  for  watch-chain* 
not  80  long  ago.  An  assay  discovered 
llic  mclal  to  bo  something  other  than 
gold,  but  conUl  by  no  means  determine 
what  it  actually  was.  An  accidental 
injtny  to  one  of  the  links,  however, 
cuuaod  by  the  hammer  of  the  gold- 
smith, cost  the  count  a  wing  of  his 
castle,  and  a  second  injury  autl  a  lem- 
porm*)'  loss  of  the  chain  having  resulted 
in  a  sccon<l  and  in  a  third  lire,  it  at 
once  became  a|>parent  that  the  devil 
would  keep  his  word.  Each  sueccssivo 
hrnd  of  the  i'iper  family  liass  worn  that 
chain  arnurid  his  neck  from  the  day  of 
his  accession  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  on  the  decense  of  the  late  count, 
ni>t  long  ago,  it  was  carefully  and  rcv- 
ervnlly  removed  from  his  hody,  to  bo 
[»aM8<'(J  on  to  his  heir.  I  hope  lliis  is 
all  true.  I  believe  it  is,  seeing  the 
source  whence  I  got  it ;  and  as  it  is 
but  a  crudit  to  any  family  to  get  the 
better  of  tlie  devil,  I  have  uo  hestlalioii 
in  repeating  the  story. 

Of    the    nuiuy    things    in    Finluud, 
which  arc  the  best  of  their  kind,  ouc  1^ 
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lUo  Sniina  Canal,  which  connects   the 

.Saiinu  lake  aysleiii  vvjlh  the  Gulf  of 
Piiiland.  As  nn  engiiie<M'iiig  work  il 
■would  be  rciTiarknble  in  nuy  country, 
for  it  (IropH  Hhips  of  consider^ible  bizu 
two  huiulreU  and  Hfly-six  feet,  through 
twenly-eight  lockj*,  in  Uiirly-livc  nnlea. 
Thft  locks  are  ofturv  three  in  n  line,  ami 
it  i-H  at  oucti  iiUercstiug  ami  comic 
io  SCO  the  tihips  walking  down-slairs. 
But  the  canal  auil  Us  steps  pass 
tlu'oiigh  beautiful  scenery ,  nniL  it  is 
exlrtioitliiiiiry  to  lliul  deep  cuttings 
tUrougli  granite,  cross  canal  bridges 
on  rollers,  thy  docks,  railway  bridges 
•opening  and  HhuUiUi^  to  let  the  ships 
through,  miles  of  revetted  banks,  in 
short,  all  the  pnrnphernnlia  of  an  ad- 
vanced civilization,  together  witli  the 
neatness  and  order  of  a  superhilively 
Avell-kept  park.  Of  course  ihe  uni- 
versal nse  of  wiioil  as  fuel  has  much  to 
isay  to  this,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  au  acci- 
dent that  notliing  thai  in  useful  is  ag- 
preasivcly  hideous,  a  natural  law,  the 
operation  of  which  in  richer  and  better 
known  countries  is  frequently',  almost 
generally,  obsei-ved.  Women  selling 
•eggs  and  strawberries  on  the  banks 
wear  striped  aprons  and  plain,  dark 
skirls  edged  with  a  single  band  of  red, 
4»nd,  of  course,  while,  tluiteriug  head- 
gear. Where  the  eaiial  passes  through 
little  lakes  the  growth  of  the  water-lily 
goes  band-iu-hand  with  the  march  of 
commerce,  and  Ihe  tall  rushes,  bowing 
before  the  advancing  steamer,  slowly 
T>ut  ccrtandy  right  themselves  when  it 
has  gone  by  ;  ships  pass  all  day  hmg, 
but  the  sheep-dog,  elsewhere  a  most 
uncommercial  character,  comes  and 
wags  his  tail  and  speaks  to  the  passen- 
j^ers,  or  harks  in  simulated  wrath  at 
the  little  waves  that  break  against  the 
turf-topped  gninitc  banks  ;  the  mower 
rests,  leaning  on  the  upright  of  his 
scythe,  and  the  red-gowned  woman  on 
her  mke.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
business  going  on,  but  it  is  all  dono 
with  a  due  regjud  to  scenic  effect. 
The  different  elements  are  properly 
grouped,  and  every  one  cheerfully  falls 
intt)  line.  On  hoard  the  same  sort  of 
spirit  prevailed.  One  of  a  band  of  sail- 
ors bound  for  Archangel  possessed  a 


concertina.  As  wo  went  down  Uirce 
steep  steps  he  played  a  quadrille,  while 
his  companions  danced  on  the  grnnito 
quay.  "Please  don't  forgot  I'm  a 
lady,"  said  a  big,  brown-bearded  man  iu 
top-bfx>U,  to  his  ri.s-a-m.  Sometimes  n 
big  barge  tugged  by  a  busy  little  launch 
stopped  the  way,  but  nobody  grew  an- 
gry. I  saw  three  spokes  knocked  out  of 
apaddlii-whewl  one  day  and  never  a  bad 
word.  Finally,  at  the  close  of  a  long, 
lazy  day,  the  last  lock  is  left  behind, 
and  the  steamer  Iiastens  past  pleasant 
country  houses  and  Baron  Nikolay'a 
park.  Here  Wainnmoncn  sings  over 
the  waters,  and  a  tall  ol)eli»k  commem- 
orates the  deaths  at  Austcrlilz  and 
Kulm  iu  the  wars  against  'Hhc  enemy 
of  tUf!  human  race''  of  two  kinsmen 
of  Llie  baron,  I>ukes  of  Rroglie,  who 
left  Gaul,  shaken  by  rebel  arms,  were 
received  with  paternal  love  by  the 
thrice  august  emperor  Alexander  I., 
and  piously  paying  all  their  debts  to  the 
coiintnes  of  their  birth  and  their  ailop- 
tion,  before  the  eyes  of  their  patron, 
ligliting  under  the  eagles  of  his  prcto- 
rian  cohorts,  sought  and  found  the 
death  of  heroes.  So  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion runs.  Just  beyond,  the  towel's 
and  spires  of  the  ancient  town  of  Vi- 
borg  retlect  llie  sunlight,  and  the 
steamer  ties  up  among  yachts,  other 
steamers,  and  small  craft,  opposite  the 
Ijill  tower  of  the  castle.  Among  the 
launches  are  one  or  two  propelled,  as 
well  as  lighted,  by  electricity.  The 
port  where  large  ships  anchor  is  ei^-ht 
miles  away  iu  a  strongly  fortilled  posi- 
tion, where  at  the  end  of  last  century 
the  Swedes  and  Kussians  fought  for 
the  possession  of  Finland.  Like  other 
Finnish  towns  Vihorg  is  clean,  bright, 
.and  attractive,  and  possesses  beautiful 
jmblic  gardens.  It  was  taken  by  Peter 
the  Great  in  1710,  as  an  almost  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  constmclion  of 
Pctei-sburg  on  tho  frontier,  but  was 
restored  to  the  grand  duchy,  when  in 
1800  it  became  an  autonomous  Stale  in 
union  with  Russia.  Vihorg  contains  a 
large  Russian  garrison  and  a  Russian 
colony,  which,  resident  in  Finland  for 
generations,  remains  enlirnly  sepamto 
from  the  Finlanders.    Xeither  Swedoa 
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nor  Finns  nasocmte  with  or  interrimrry 
with  liussians. 

Judged  by  any  lest,  Finland  has 
reached  a  very  high  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion. Tlie  roa4ls  are  excelleiitj  the  rail- 
ways reach  further  uorlli  than  those  of 
any  other  comitiy,  and  ihe  mileage  in 
proportion  to  the  iiihahiLants,  is,  pcr- 
liaps,  as  liigli  as  anywhere.  All  classes 
of  tlie  people  are  represented  in  Par- 
liament;  ilR  commerce  is  considenihle, 
its  government  advanced  ami  cnlighl* 
ened  ;  in  lowus,  in  villages,  and  in  the 
countr)'  perfect  peace  ami  order  pre- 
vail, wliilc  the  cieauliness  of  the  people 
is  oidy  equalled,  I  believe,  iu  Scandi- 
navia and  ihe  BiiLlali  I^les. 

But  take,  perhaps,  the  greatest  teat 
*-i-  the  condition  of  women,  Tlieir 
riglits  over  Llieir  property  are  well  rec- 
ognized, and  wed  defmcfl  in  regard  to 
the  married  us  wtdl  ay  Lho  unnnirriod. 

For  instance,  a  lunbaiid  has  no  claim 
to  anything  earned  by  a  wife,  who  may. 
moruover,  by  antenuptial  agreements, 
retain  all  she  has  as  well  as  all  she  may 
acquire,  and  may  reserve  to  herself  the 
privilege  of  managing  her  property  an«l 
its  income.  Divorce  is  of  rare  oc- 
•currence,  but  may  be  obttiined  f<»r 
adulteiy,  on  either  side,  for  a  year's 
desertion,  or  when  oiihcr  party  to  -the 
marriage  is  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned 
for  life.  AVomen  have  certain  munici- 
pal, though  nu  political  rights,  and  are 
•eligible  as  iiiuiubers  of  school  boards. 
Their  intercourHL'  with  men  is  free  ami 
uuresti-aineil,  but  Iheir  morality  is  un- 
•qucslioned.  As  infants  they  are  taught 
in  ambulatoiy,  preparatory,  and  kinder- 
garten schools  ;  as  little  girls  in  the 
folk  or  public  elementary  institutions, 
of  which  every  commune  supports  at 
least  one,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
State.  Afterwards  they  continue  to 
Icnrn  in  **  practical  continuation 
classes,"  or  in  practical  schools  for  the 
training  of  liousewives.  Next  come 
Uie  people's  colleges  for  male  and  fe- 
male students, of  which  there  arc  eight, 
and  six  Fiuuinh  and  live  Swedish  high 
schools  for  girls,  besides  numerous  pri- 
vate inalitutions  and  technical  schools. 


employed  in  Finland  as  clerks  in  gov- 
emnicnt,  in  railway,  and  private  offices, 
in  town  councils,  courts,  and  local 
boards,  and  as  local  relieving  ofHcers. 
They  almost  invariably  give  satisfac- 
tion to  their  employers  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  are  paid  at  only  a  slightly  lower 
rate  than  nion. 

One  oilier  instance  of  the  high  slate 
of  eivilizulion  this  country  has  attained 
will  be  found  in  its  liquor  laws,  which 
are  stricter  than  those  obtaining  in  any 
other  country  in  Kurope  ;  for  while  the 
cities  enjoy  local  opLiun,  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicants is  forbidden  Iu  rural  areas. 
Even  in  the  cities  wliiskey  may  only  ho 
given  to  those  who  are  t4iking  a  meal 
of  cooked  food,  and  no  suits  lie  for 
debts  contracted  at  the  bars  of  public 
bouses. 

Unfortunately  the  Finlanders,  wiiile 
readily  allowing  that  the  Russian  gov- 
erument  has  permitted  them  to  travel 
along  the  path  of  ])rogress  uncliockcd, 
are  just  now  oijpressed  by  the  fear  that 
iu>portant  changes  are  pending  wliicli 
will  tend  to  the  Kussillcnlion  of  their 
country  and  of  its  ailniinistration.  In 
the  establishment  of  llussian  schools 
they  see  foreshailowed  further  meas- 
ures tending  to  tlint  end  ;  they  llnd  a 
fearful  fiigniOcanco  in  the  fact  that  a 
regiment  quartered  in  Finland  bears 
upfni  its  colors  the  name  of  an  engugo- 
uK'ut  in  which  Ihe  llussians  beat  them  ; 
they  read  in  the  Kussian,  alongside  the 
Finnish  and  Swedish  names  of  the 
.streets,  the  handwriting  upon  the  wall. 
Naturally  they  ore  conscious  that 
during  a  connection  with  Sweden  ex- 
tending over  five  hundred  years  the 
development  of  their  country  lias  be- 
come a]t(»gether  Scandinavian  in  ty|>o. 
Hut  so  far  to  the  eye  of  Ihc  unpreju- 
diced observer  nothing  lias  taken  place 
to  justify  Ihewe  feai-s,  wlilch  may  pi*ovc 
wholly  unfounded,  thouyh  tlio  organ 
of  the  Panshiv  party,  the  3tu»cow  Ga- 
zetUy  is  certainly  hostile  to  FinidsU 
autonomy.  And  it  must  he  owned  that 
Finland  contributes  next  to  nothing  to 
the  imperial  services,  in  llie  benetits  of 
which  she  parlicipalcH,  while  her  jour- 


Afl  a  consequence  of  the  excellent  edu-   nals  often  indulge  in  reflections  which 
cation   tliey  receive,  ladies  are  largely  '  wound  the  amour  proprt  of  her  pow- 
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iiKisters  nnd    neii^Ubors  on    the 


erful 
Neva. 

Siluntcd  as  the  country  is^  it  lins  no 
doubt  occupied  au  lulhiiLuly  more  favor- 
able posiliou  uuder  Russia  lliau  it  did 
as  the  biiltle-deld  between  that  greaL 
)owcr  nud  decUniug  Swcdcu,  which 
Sjpossessed,  but  could  not  protect  it. 
ludependeacc  being  hartlly  possible, 
no  belter  subaUtute  could  have  been 
idevi&ed  than  tlm  exisLing  autonomy, 
'and  assuredly  seldom  tins  a  people 
shown  a  greater  capacity  for  seif-gov- 
cnimcnt  or  done  bo  much  with  a  Hinall 
revenue,  a  rigorous  climate,  and  au 
uugnUuful  soil.  Pinland  is  a  country 
every  tmveller  leaves  with  regret,  with 
a  reeling  of  affection  towards  its  euler- 
prisiitg  and  ttospitablc  inhabitauls,  nnd 
with  the  best  wishes  for  its  future. 
J.  D.  Rees. 


From  Temple  Bar, 
THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BRUJGE3, 

"We  all  praise  the  country  nowadays, 
but  very  few  of  us  live  there.  The 
evolution  of  civilization,  like  other  cvo- 
lulions,  Is  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex, and  as  we  grow,  or  think  we 
grow,  more  eomptetely  civilized,  we 
appear  to  get  further  and  further  from 
Avhat  was  once  llm  ideal  result  of  hu- 
man training,  the  attutnnient  of  self- 
fiufticieucy,  of  the  supremo  gift  and 
power  of  carrying  about  with  us,  h\ 
our  own  minds  and  bodies,  all  that  is 
ueedful  for  true  happiness  and  for 
wise  and  uoble  living.  We  care  for 
music  and  pictures  and  books,  and  we 
are  the  better  for  caring  for  them  ;  and 
it  is  not  in  country  vUlages,  but  in 
Rome  nnd  Dresden  aud  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, that  concerts  aud  libraries  ami 
exhibitions  of  art  arc  to  be  found.  Tiie 
mei*e  discovery,  loo,  of  the  delightful- 
uess  of  i<1eas,  and  so  of  the  pleasure  of 
exchanging  them  —  a  discovery  made, 
we  may  hope,  by  increasing  numbers 
every  year,  as  education  exLcuds  — 
arouses  a  sense  of  the  need  of  human 
society,  and  of  Ihe  dulness  of  life  with- 
out it  ;  and  in  the  country  we  may  hiive 
Qo  ueighboi's  ucar  wioagU  for  the  easy 


intercourse  that  aloue  breeds  intimacy 
and  real  talk,  the  talk  that  goes  frotu 
heart  to  heart  and  mind  to  mind ;  or 
we  m.iy  have  neighbors  tiear  but  not 
congenial,  whom  we  do  not  like  but 
cannot  sliake  oft ;  while  in  the  great 
cities  we  all,  I  suppose,  in  time  find 
friends  who  share  our  testes,  and  we 
certainly  need  uover  know  our  uext- 
tloor  neighbor's  name  unless  we  will. 
But,  after  all,  we  are  not  satistled. 
The  vagrant  life  so  many  of  us  live,, 
backwards  aud  forwards  from  town  to 
country  aud  from  counlry  to  lowu,  !&■ 
the  proof  that  nature,  or  perhaps  the 
healthy  English  love  of  fresh  air,  has- 
still  the  old  power  over  us.  It  very 
ofteu  happens  that  we  do  not  realize 
(he  charm  of  the  trees  and  the  hedge- 
rows aud  Ihe  farmyards  and  the  cottage 
gardens  till  we  have  settled  ourselves- 
away  from  them,  aud  only  see  them 
now  and  then.  That  charm  grows  ou 
us  ;  aud  so,  in  the  end,  when  wo  are 
tired  of  hurry  and  bustle  and  noise^ 
and  when  Ihe  feeling  that  there  arc 
twenty  plays  we  want  to  sec,  and  fifty 
people  we  want  to  cidl  on,  has  lost  ila 
attractiveness,  we  slip  back  Into  the 
country  and  saunier  and  potter,  or 
plant  trees  or  grow  roses,  aud  enjoy 
ilie  dolii^lUfnl  things  spreail  out  by  na- 
ture all  around  us  far  more  than  w& 
should  if  we  had  never  left  them. 

Tids  is  the  history  of  most  of  us, 
•jierhaps  ;  but  Mr.  Rndgcs,  as  befits  & 
poet,  haji  been  earlier  than  the  rest  of 
the  wurld  in  his  "  return  to  nature." 
Perhaps  he  never  left  the  counlry  ; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  every  lino 
of  his  poems  tells  of  his  present  life 
ihurc,  and  of  the  observant  eye,  the 
habit  of  quiet,  leisurely  contemplation, 
nnclf  above  nil,  of  the  gift  of  iniagiua- 
Lion,  which  make  Ihat  life  so  delightful 
aud  so  rich.  A  life  of  this  soil  is  fu 
itself  a  rebuke  to  the  majont^'  of  us  ; 
aud  Mr.  Bridges'  way  of  writing  and 
publishing  a  still  stronger  rebuke,  U  he 
would  but  feel  it,  to  the  average  maa 
who  writes  and  publishes.  Here  is  a 
poet  who  issues  three  or  four  volumea 
of  poetry,  at  intervals,  quite  quietly, 
for  i)nvate  circulalion  *m\\\\  and  thea 
modestly    selects    a  MwUi-  number    of 
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•  them  to  offer  to  ll:e  public  I  But  mo*l- 
esty  ]ut3  its  disadvaulngtis  when  one 
fiLniida  niouc  in  practising  it^  nud  Mr. 
Bridges  has  paid,  for  his  by  reinnining 
little  known. 

Tho  two  volumes,  or  tho  two  prio- 
■cipal  volumes,  whicli  he  has  given  to 
ihe  public,  are  "The  Shorter  Poems  of 
Kobert  Bridges,"  issued  in  1890,  to 
which  I  was  just  now  alludiug,  and  n 
play  called  "  Achillea  in  Scyros,''  the 
plot  of  which  turns  on  tho  artifices 
used  by  Ulysses  to  get  Achilles  to  join 
the  Greek  fleet  waiting  at  Aulis  to  sail 
for  Troy.  It  must  be  said  at  once  that 
tho  dramatic  fiicully  is  not  among  tlie 
special  gifts  of  Mr.  Bridges.  It  is  just 
the  gift  which  a  quiet  life  in  n  country 
village  cannot  possibly  produce.  For 
the  life  and  miiviittient  and  passion  a 
man  must  be  willing  to  sacritice  repose 
-ami  plunge  into  Johnson's  "full  tide 
of  human  existence.'*  Ho  must  not 
refuse  to  surrender  l!ic  living  of  his 
own  life  in  order  to  observe  how  other 
men  live  theirs.  This  lia-s  not  been 
Mr.  Briilges'  way,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  his  play  has  many  merits  as  a 
poem,  but  not  many  as  a  play.  There 
is  not  a  single  character  in  it  whosu 
personality  Axes  lt»elf  on  tike  mind  and 
memory.  There  are  none  of  those 
little  touches  which  the  genuine  play- 
wright is  using  at  every  moment,  to  cut 
tho  lines  of  his  characters  deeper  and 
more  marked^  l-o  throw  them  into  strong 
relief  and  heighten  tho  general  effect. 
Life  is  long  and  plays  are  short ;  char- 
<icters  lie  deep  hidden  in  the  cloak  of 
custom  and  nationality  and  law,  as  the 
stittue  Uus  buried  in  the  block  of  mar- 
ble, and  the  wnrk  of  tlie  dramatist,  like 
that  of  the  sculptor,  is  to  remove  the 
Accidental  and  reveal  the  easentiat. 
The  large  and  salient  traits  of  a  mnn^s 
personality  do  not  in  real  life  reveal 
themselves  in  a  few  hours,  any  more 
than  the  particular  circumstances  and 
figures,  or  tho  exact  effects  of  sky, 
which  a  landscape  painter  noe<ls  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  Idea  which  ho 
has  conceived  of  a  scene,  will  all  occur 
just  at  the  moment  ho  has  cho«$en. 
Picture  nnd  play  alike  aro  the  coocen- 
iratlon   into  a   single    hour   of   what 


nature  produces  perhaps  in  the  scat- 
lered  intervals  of  a  year  or  a  century. 
Of  all  this  there  is  nothing  in  Mr. 
Bridges.  Jlis  Ulysses  is  the  conven- 
tional Ulysse.s,  gifted  with  no  new  life, 
and  his  other  characters  are  colorless 
nnd  wanting  in  originality.  But  if  the 
play  could  not  be  acted,  it  is  one  that 
it  is  a  i>leasure  to  read.  Mr.  Bridges 
gives  us  everywhere  in  it  nature  and 
himself,  and  a  pnct  can  give  us  nothiug 
better.  Here  are  some  Jine  Hues  which 
we  cnu  hardly  be  wrong  in  taking  for 
an  utterance  of  the  poet's  personal 
sympathies,  even  thougli  he  lets  Lyco- 
mcdea,  who  utters  them,  be  oven*uled 
by  Achilles  :  — 

ru  tell  thee  what  myself  have  grown  to 

think 
That  the  best  life  Is  oft  Inglorious. 
Since  the  perfecting  of  ourselves,   which 

seems 
Our  noblest  task,  may  closelier  be  pursued 
Away  from  camps  and  cities  and  the  mart 
Oi  mori,  when?  fame,  as  it  Is  called,  is  won 
By  strife,  ambition,  competition,  fashion, 
Ay,  and  the  prattle  of  wit,  (he  deadliest  foe 
To  sober  holiness,  which,  as  I  think, 
Loves  quiet  homes,  where   nature  laps  us 

round 
With  musical  silence,  and  the  happy  sights 
That  never  fret  ;  and  day  by  day  the  spirit 
Pastures  in  liberty,  with  a  wide  range 
Of  peaceful  meditation,  undisturbed. 

It  can  hardly  be  fanciful  to  catch  the 
personal  note  in  these  lines,  the  note  of 
Belf-revelation  ;  but,  however  that  may 
he,  it  is  certainly  not  fanciful  to  sec  in 
them  proof  of  tliat  wise  and  noble  seri- 
ousness winch  Matthew  Arnold  rightly 
claimed  us  essential  to  the  best  poetic 
work,  as  well  as  of  a  command  of  blank 
verae,  only  to  be  learned  in  the  best 
schools,  and  there  only  by  rarely  gifted 
pupils. 

I  said  just  now  that  Mr,  Bridges  in 
his  *' Achilles"  gave  us  everywhere 
nature  nnd  himself;  and  I  have  given 
a  specimen  of  what  lie  lets  us  see  of 
himself.  His  insight  into  nature,  and 
Iiis  power  of  interpreting  her,  are  oq 
every  page  of  the  play.  This  interpre- 
tation is,  as  it  sliouhl  be,  his  own  ;  but 
he  has  been  stronjrly  touched  by  tho 
quite  different  influences  of  our  two 
greatest    "poets    of   nature,*'    Words- 
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worth  nml  Kenta.  Here  is  a  churraiug 
pjissttge,  which  U  like  KeaLs  come  to 
Ufcagnia,  only  fiimplcr  and  loss  sensu- 
ous :  — 

See  while  the  maids  wum  In  their  busy 

play. 
We  may  enjoy  in  quiet  the  sweet  air, 
And  through  the  quivering  golden  green 

look  up 
To  the  deep  aky,  and  have  high  thoughts 

AS  idle 
And  brighl,  as  are  the  smatl  white  clouds 

becalmed 
In  rtUappointed  voyage  to  the  noon  : 
There  la  no  better  pastime. 

Hero  is  Kents  agnin,  IhuugU  in  an- 
other mood  :  — 

I  Thetis  uiii,  dauglitcr  of  that  oM  god, 

Whoao  wisdom  buried  In  the  deep  hath 
madi* 

The  uiifHthomed  waier  solemn,  and  I  rule 

The  ocean-nymphs,  wlio  for  their  pastime 
play 

In  the  blue  glooms*  and  darting  here  and 
there 

Chequer  the  dark  and  widespread  melan- 
choly 

With  everlasting  laughter  and  bright 
smiles. 

There  nre  not  many  living  poets  wlio 
could  show  nuylhing  to  equal  the  rich- 
uesa  of  the  lines  :  — 

Whose  wisdom  burled   In  the  deep  hath 

made 
The  unfathomed  water  solemn. 

One  is  uever  siilisQcd  with  quoting, 
but  I  must  only  give  one  more  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Hddges^  admimble  bluuk 
verse.  It  is  from  the  opeuUig  speech 
of  Thetis,  when  she  tells  Itow  she  alone 
of  the  iuimortals  has  beeu  through  n 
mother's  fears  and  pains  :  — 

Aud  yet  not  wholly  111  Is  the  constraint, 

Nor  do  I  pity  mortals  to  be  born 

Heirs  of  desire  and  death,  aud  the  rich 

thought 
Denied  to  cany  pleasure  In  the  days 
That  neither  bring  nor  uke  ;  the'  more  to 

me 
Embittered  with  foreknowledge  of  a  doom 
Threatened  by  fate  and  labor  how  to  avert. 

Miltou'8  influcnco  i»,  uud  must  be, 
on  every  man  who  would  wilto  English 
blank  vcrae  ;  aud  I  have  already  hinted 
how  much  Mr.  Bridges  has  learned  of 


him  in  thnt  direction,  Hut  in  these 
two  last  lines  there  is  somethiuf;  moi^ 
than  Mlltuinc  rhythm  ;  tliere  is  n  curi- 
ous touch  of  Miltouic  expression.  I 
have  nut  alluded  to  Mr.  Bridges^  debt* 
to  hia  predecessors,  as  meaning  any- 
thiiy^  but  honor  to  him ;  the  poet  or 
artist  of  to-day  is  right  to  regai*d  him- 
self OS  the  heir  of  the  ages,  and  to  uae 
his  great  inheritance  as  serves  him 
best.  He  nmy  not  be  able  to  give  old 
forms  and  thoughts  such  rich  and 
»]»lendid  new  birth  as  Virgil  gave  lo 
Homer's  8tory  and  Kenta  gave  to  Spen- 
ser's spirit,  but  if  he  have  anything 
ill  him  of  the  life  and  force  of  n  true 
poet,  he  will  not  be  overweighted  or 
overpowered,  but  rather  braced  aad 
strengthened  by  the  mumoi*y  of  his 
masters. 

The  whole  play  in  written,  as  is  quite 
natural,  after  the  model  of  the  great 
Greek  plays,  and  Mr.  Bridges  has  eu- 
Hclied  it  with  home  choruses,  which 
have  the  toue  aud  temper  of  the  Greek 
choruses.  The  metre  is  also  brouglit 
nearer  to  Greek  metre  than  the  ordi- 
nary English  lyriad  metres  are.  Un- 
fortunately, )t  cjinnot  bo  considered  a 
quite  unqualiUed  success,  although  cer- 
tain rich  nmsicid  effects  are  produced. 
The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Bridges  hardly 
possesses  the  passiou  or  the  flow  of 
lau^uage  which  Eugllsh  cars  demand  in 
poetry  which  is  to  be  sung.  We  kuow 
almost  uothlng  of  Greek  music  and  too 
little  of  Greek  pronunciation  to  bo  able 
Lo  8ay  exactly  what  effect  the  siugiu^ 
of  an  Olio  of  Pindar  or  a  chorus  of 
Sophocles  may  have  had  ;  hut  it  is  safe 
lo  say  that  their  main  charm  for  us 
does  not  lie  in  their  music  or  their 
metre,  but  iu  the  perfcciion  of  tlielr 
structure,  in  the  imaginative  richness 
of  their  language,  and,  moat  of  all.  In 
their  •'  nol>le  and  profound  application 
of  ideas  to  life."  It  is  in  this  direc- 
tion, though,  of  course,  iu  a  different 
degree,  that  the  n»erit  of  the  principal 
chorus  iu  •*  Achilles  iu  Scyros"  must 
be  looked  for.  Mr.  Bridges  is  above 
mere  prettiucss,  has  something  of  his 
owu  to  say,  and,  if  his  metrical  effects 
are  sonietimea  rou:rh  and  inharujonious, 
his  language  is  always  pure  aud  good> 
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aa  freo  fruiu  the  taint  of  a  fauciful 
affectaLiun  us  from  i\\\\i  of  a  prosntc 
mcanucss.  Hc]*o  are  two  stanzas  of 
thu  clioruts,  which  is  a  soDg  uC  spring  : 

And  on  the  day  of  relenting  she  suddenly 

wearoth 
Her  budding  crownfl.     O  then,  In  the  e&rlj 
morn, 
Is  any  song  that  compareth 
With   the   gaiety  of  birds   that   thrill   the 
gl^ldt'ited  air 
lu  iuexUauf«tible  chorus 
To  awake  tlie  sons  of  the  soil 
With  music   more    than    in  brilliant  halls 
aouorous 
{ — It  cuiiuol  compare — ) 
Is  fed  to  the  ears  of  kint^s 
From  the  reeds  and  lilrL'd  strings. 
For  love  niaketh  them  glad  ; 
And  if  a  soul  be  sad^ 
Or  a  lieart  oracle  dumb, 
Hero  may  it  caste  the   promise  of  Joy  to 
come. 

For  the    earth    knowetU  the    love   which 
made  her, 
The  omnipotent  one  desire, 
Which  bums  at  her  heart  like  fire, 
And  hath  in  gladness  arrayed  her. 
And  man  with  the  Maker  shareth, 
Him  also  to  rival  the  lauds, 
To  make  a  work  with  his  lianda 
And  have  his  children  adore  It : 
Th«  Creator  snilleth  on  him  who  is  wise 
and  darcth 
In  undcrstamling  with  pride  : 
For  God,  where'er  he  hath  buUded,  dwell- 
cih  wide. 
And  he  careth. 

To  set  a  task  to  the  smallest  atom, 
The  law-abiding  grains, 
That  henrken  each  and  rejoice  : 
For  he  j^uideth  the  world  as  a  horse  with 
reins  ; 
It  obeyetU  his  voice. 
And  lo  1  he  hath  set  a  beautiful  end  before 
it. 

It  would  not  be  Iiard  to  point  out 
faults  of  detail  here  ;  but  I  think  it  is 
iiiiposttiblc  not  to  feel  liiat  the  strength 
of  the  whole  far  outweighs  llic  weak- 
ness of  purls.  And  the  task  Ihe  poet 
Bets  himself  is  ninoii<^  llio  best  that  n 
poet  can  liud  :  lo  lako  facts  in  nature 
which  observation  or  science  gives  us, 
an<l  so  interpret  their  secret  as  to 
clotho  the  mystery  of  matter  with  a 
soul. 


I  will  make  only  one  more  remark 
about '*  Achilles  in  Scyros  ;"  and  that 
is  this.  If  Mr.  Bridges  ever  has  any 
leisure  time  on  his  hands,  he  coutd  do 
us  all  a  great  service  by  trauslating- 
some  Sophocles.  If  wo  are  ever  to 
have  a  satisfactory  rendering  of  n 
Greek  play,  it  must  come  from  soiU9 
one  who  euu  in  the  first  place  write 
poetiy,  which  has  not  beeu  the  case 
with  all  thu  truushiLoirs  of  Greek  plays^ 
and  iu  the  aecoud  place  can  avoid 
throwing  a  modern  coloring  over  an- 
cient thought.  Professor  Jowett  baa 
given  us  Plato  exactly  as  he  would 
have  been  if  English  had  been  liU  ua- 
live  tongue.  All  the  peculiarities  of 
Lhu  origtnul  which  belonged  lo  Pluto 
are  reproduced  in  Lho  Knglish,  aud  all 
those  which  belonged  generally  to  the 
Greek  language  disappear.  The  result 
is,  perhaps,  the  befit  Iranslatiou  iu  the 
wuild,  and,  as  Mr.  Huxley  said,  it 
will  make  Plato  an  Kngli^h  classic.  It 
would  he  even  more  dlthcult  to  make 
Sophocles  an  English  clas^iic  ;  but  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  poet  does  not  seem 
lo  make  it  Impossible,  as  SchlegePs 
'*  Shakespeare'^  appeara  to  have  bc- 
coniu  a  German  classic  ;  and,  in  any 
case,  will  Mr.  Bridges  try  ? 

The  other  volume,  which  is  called 
**  Shorter  Poems,"  is  more  important 
and  likely  to  reach  a  larger  circle  of 
reatlefs  titan  the  *' Achilles."  It  con- 
tains perhaps  nothing  quite  so  ilue  aa 
the  best  blank  verse  passages  of  the 
play  ;  but  lho  pout  is  far  more  ut  homo 
in  il,  and  moves  with  far  more  ease 
and  I'l-eedom.  There  are  probably  not 
many  volumes  of  poetry  which  oljlain 
a  very  wide  circulation  ;  but  so  loug  as 
things  remain  as  they  are,  it  is  certain 
that  a  volume  of  short  pieces,  inspired 
by  love  and  nature,  will  iind  a  larger 
public  than  a  blank  verse  play,  inspired 
by  recollections  of  the  classics.  And 
this  is  condrnicd  by  the  fact  that  the 
*' Shorter  Poems"  are  already  in  their 
second  cdiliou.  The  two  books  have 
of  course  much  in  common,  "Wo  are 
stilL  m  the  same  atmosphoro,  quiet, 
and  chnsiened,  and  still  ;  hut  hers 
there  is  a  little  more  air  sLirrin^,  there 
is  a  little  more  variety  and  colui*  in  the 
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Inutlscnpe.  The  poet's  iiiinglnalion  liaa 
A  freer  Held,  and  ]ie  is  now  niiil  Itiuii 
carried  away  by  it  into  such  verse  as  — 

Her  beauty  would  surprise 

(iaxers  on  atiuimn  eves, 
Wlio  walclied  the  broad  moon  ri»e 

Upon  lUe  scattered  slieaves. 

or  th  is  — 

I  have  loved  (lowers  that  fade. 

Within  whose  magic  tents 
Rich  hues  liiive  marriage  ma<te 

With  sweef.  unmemoried  scents, 

verae  which  could  uot  fail  to  nrront  our 
attention  if  we  found  tl  In  the  pages  of 
cue  of  llio  two  or  tliree  of  our  livinj^ 
poets  whose  reputations  are  n1ren<1y 
made,  instead  of  in  those  of  one  who 
must  look  to  tliu  future  to  nuiku  his. 
And  if  Mr.  Bridges  docs  not  often  (as 
who  does  7)  nttniu  to  such  complete 
felicity  of  expression  na  this,  he  very 
rarely  falls  below  his  own  level,  whicli 
ia  i\  high  one. 

The  chief  suhjocts  with  which  the 
poonis  in  this  volume  deid  arc  love  and 
nature.  The  first  book  consists  nininly 
of  love-poems.  They  are  always  in- 
tercsliij;^,  often  musical  and  pretty, 
now  and  then  really  line,  hut  I  do  not 
tliink  they  show  Mr.  Bridi^es  quite  at 
his  best.  Ho  has  tlio  qualm,  f.mciful 
way  of  looking  at  love  so  comniou  in 
the  days  of  *^  Eliza  and  our  Jiinies.'' 
It  is  all  pretty  enough  and  pleasing 
enough,  but  wo  miss  the  deeper  ear- 
nestness of  passion,  the  greater  inten- 
sity, whicli  our  later  poets  have  Inu^ht 
MS  10  look  for.     Here  Is  a  specimen  :^ 

I  will  not  let  the«  go, 
The  stars  that  crowd  the  summer  skies 
Have  watched  us  so  below 
With  all  their  million  eyes, 
1  dare  not  let  thee  go. 

I  will  not  let  thee  go, 
Have  not  the  young  flowers  been  content, 
PIucke<l  oTf  their  buds  could  blow, 
To  seal  our  sacrament  ? 
I  cannot  let  thee  go. 

The  note  is  pretty  enough,  but  we 
«ocni  to  have  hennl  it  before.  His 
irealmeni  of  nature  is  altogcUicr  more 
interesting.  Ho  hns  heard  the  voices 
of  many  or  most  of  her  great  inter- 
])roter8,  and    caught   something    from 


them,  but  his  wa}'  of  looking  at  her  a 
after  all  his  own.  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Walt  Whitman,  have 
all  had  their  iulluence,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  trace  il.  The  poet  whose  in- 
tluenco  is  conspicuously  not  there  ia 
Shelley.  Shelley  looked  at  nature  a« 
an  elemental  spirit,  airy,  intangible, 
aud  too  often  "  pinuncted  dim  in  the 
intense  inane; '*  and  there  ia  nothing 
of  this  in  Mr,  JJridges.  There  is  mure 
of  Wordsworth's  way,  which  was  to 
look  at  nature  as  a  human  soul,  suffer- 
ing from  human  sorrows  and  rejoicing 
in  human  joys  ;  and  of  Keats,  for 
wliom  nature  was  a  fairy  child,  on 
whoso  beauty  and  strange,  delightful 
ways  it  wa:$  his  highest  happiness  tu 
giize  ;  and  there  are  frequent  traces  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  habit  of  trying  to 
build  up  human  patience  and  atoical 
resignation  out  of  the  unbroken  cahn 
and  regularity  of  nature  ;  and  traces 
here  and  there  of  something  which  re- 
minds us  of  Walt  Whitmans  way  of 
treating  the  world  as  a  sort  of  niuseuni 
of  dormant  curiosities  to  be  awakened 
into  life  and  movement  by  the  poet's 
imagination.  Whitman  tjikes  a  very 
ordinary  thing,  and  renders  it  a  subject 
for  poetic  troatmeut  by  simply  trying 
to  realize  it ;  his  mission  was  to  reveal 
in  a  new  waj'  the  latent  poetry  of  the 
ordinai-y  world.  Mr.  FJridgcs'  **  Passer 
Dy  ''  treats  tlic  ship  lie  Is  watching  ia 
just  this  very  way,  and  to  heighten  Ihe 
resemblance  he  lias  chosen  to  give  his 
verse  Whitman's  Juilting  an<l  uncouth 
movement,  which  may  perhaps  after  all 
be  an  effort  after  a  new  music,  more 
complex  than  the  old,  and  too  strange 
as  yet  to  be  fully  heard  by  our  UQACCua^j 
tomcd  ears  :  — 

I  there  before  thee,  In  the  country  ao  well 
thou  knowest 
Already  arrived  am  Inhaling  the  odoroi 
air: 

I  watch  thee  enter  unerringly  where  thou 
goest 
And  anchor  queen  of  the  strange  (hip- 
ping there, 
Thy  sails  for  awning  spread,  thy  n 
bare  : 

Kor  la  aught  from  the  foaming  reef  to  the 
■nowcapped,  gnuidest 
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Peak  that  is 
more  fair 
Than  thou  so  upright,  so  stately,  and  still 
thou  staudest. 

It  seems  to  uio  that  hero  is  cxnctly 
ilic  same  sort  of  power  as  Walt  Wliit- 
maii  showa,  when  ho  builds  up  his 
curious  and  often  beautiful  dfeams 
while  watching  the  '^  cars  "  or  the  mau 
ia  the  street. 

But  this  is  a  digression,  for  what  I 
was  speakin;;  of  waa  Mr.  Bridges'  way 
of  dealing  with  nature  ;  and  among  the 
poems  of  nature,  the  resejublauce  wiUt 
Whitman  must  be  looked  for  in  piGccs 
like  "  London  Snow/'  where  the  tie- 
tails  of  de»cription  arc  accuiuulalcd  to 
heighten  the  idea  of  iU  whiteness  and 
softness  in  a  manner  that  is  almost  ex- 
actly Whitnnin'fl.  And  \l  is  ;l  quality, 
which  has  its  kinship  to  some  of  Whit- 
man's most  striking  fjuiilitliis^  that  is 
the  special  and  distinctive  thing  about 
Mr.  Bridges.  lie  has  seen  things  witli 
hifl  own  cyea,  in  his  own  way,  and 
sends  them  out  touched  and  colored  by 
his  own  imagination  ;  but  that  is  only 
what  every  poet  must  do  whose  treaL- 
meut  of  nature  is  to  interest  us,  and 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  Mr.  Bridges' 
way  of  seeing  her  istliat  ho  has  an  eye 
as  Whitman  liad  for  evory  detail.  ITc 
has  not  Whitman's  largeness  of  imagi- 
nation, hut  he  has  far  more  delicacy 
and  far  more  of  that  instinctive  good 
sense  whicli  knows  in  a  moment  what 
ia  and  what  is  not  worth  seeing  and 
describing.  He  has,  in  fact,  what 
Whitman  had  not  always,  perfecttaste  ; 
for 


Le  godt  n'est  rien  qn'un  bon  seiu  ddllcat. 

And  this  wise  use  of  detail  is  couspic- 
UOU8  everywhere  in  these  poems,  what- 
ever the  special  tone  of  the  moment 
may  be.  Take  a  poem,  for  instance, 
that  makes  us  think  of  Wordsworth 
and  his  daisies  and  daffodils  and  small 
celandines,  endowed  with  human  pains 
aud  pleasures ;  — 


A  poppy  grows  upon  the  shore, 
Bursts  her  twin  cup  In  suoimer  late  : 

Her  leaves  are  glaucous  green  and  hoar, 
Her  petals  yellow,  delicate. 
UVINQ  AO£.  VOL.  tJCXXIV. 


Oft  to  her  cousins  turns  her  thought, 
la  wonder  if  they  care  tltat  she 

Is  fed  with  sjimy  for  Ucw,  and  caught 
By  every  gale  that  sweeps  the  sea. 

She  has  no  lovers  like  the  red, 
That  dances  with  the  noble  com  ; 

Her  blossoms  on  the  wave«  are  shed, 
Where  she  stantls  shivering  and  forlorn. 

This  is,  every  one  feels  it,  quite  per- 
fect iu  its  own  way,  perfect  in  its  fresh- 
ness of  detail,  perfect  in  its  delicacy  of 
language,  perfect  again  in  its  musicab 
nu.iion,  in  its  prettiness  of  fancy,  in 
its  simple  truth. 

Or  take  a  few  verses  from  a  piece  in 
quite  a  different  style,  a  style  nearer 
Keats  than  Wordsworth  :  — 

There  is  a  hill  beside  the  silver  Thames, 
f:>hady  with   birch  and  beech  and  odorous 

pine  : 
And    brilliant    underfoot    with    thousand 

gems 
Steeply  the  thickets  to  his  floods  decline. 
Straight  trees  in  every  place 
Their  thick  tops  interlace, 
And   pendant  branches   trail  their  foliage 
fine 
Upon  his  watery  face. 

Swift   from    the    sweltering  pasturage   he 

flows. 
His  stream  alert  to  seek  the  pleasant  shade, 
Pictures  his  gentle  purpose,  as  he  goes 
Straight  to  the  cavemcd  pool  hla  toll  has 
made. 
His  winter  floods  lay  bare 
The  stout  roots  In  the  air : 
His  summer  streams  are  cool,  when  tli(y 
liave  played 
Among  their  fibrous  hair. 

A  ruahy  Island  guards  the  sacred  bower, 
And  hides  It  from  the  meadow,  where  In 


peace 
The   lazy  cows   crunch   many  a  scented 

flower, 
Kol>l>lng  the  golden  market  of  the  bees  : 

And  laden  barges  float 

By  banks  of  myosote  r 
And  scented  flag,  and  golden  floweivde-lys 

Delay  the  loitering  boat. 

This  wants  the  perfection  of  the  liltlo 
piece  last  quoted,  but  It  has  the  same 
wcnUU  of  detail  atul  descriptive  power 
coming  out  in  a  different  way.  The 
picture  is  complete  and  completely  suc- 
cossful,  an<l  the  poem  seems  to  carry 
with  it  the  lazy,  silent  atmosphere  of 
4348 
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the  river  so  dear  to  those  who  know  it 
about  Oxford,  both  above  aud  below. 

BuL  the  defect  of  poems  of  this  sort 
la  their  want  of  ambition.  We  ask 
Bonielhing  more  of  a  poet  iu  wliom  we 
hrtvo  any  real  belief,  soiuethinjj  larger 
and  bohler.  No  doubt  wc  must  uoL 
look  for  aiiylbiu*!;  very  large  in  a  vol- 
ume eulitled  "''  Shorter  Poems  ;  "  but 
there  are  iu  it  ouc  or  two  poema  more 
ambitious  thau  those  1  have  quulud  ; 
aihl  the  best  of  Ihem  is  tlie  bjiigast,  an 
elegy  which  is  called,  with  a  hailing 
awkwardnesa  of  expression, which  clogs 
Mr.  Bridges  from  lime  to  liun'.,  "  Klegy 
oil  a  lady  whom  grief  fui*  the  death  of 
licr  bclrolliL'd  killed."  I  cannot  quote 
ih  all,  but  a  few  verses  will  show  thai  it 
is  a  really  iiiie  elegy,  severe  in  tone  as 
nn  L'legy  should  he,  hut  of  a  large  and 
rich  imagination.  Tlie  idea  thut,  as 
the  bridegroom  is  nlready  dead,  the 
funeral  of  the  bride  becomes,  for  her, 
the  truest  and  only  possible  wedding, 
is  well  worked  out  all  through.  1 
quote  the  tirat  two  verses  aud  the 
last :  —  t 

Assemble,  all  ye  maidens  at  the  door, 
Aad  all  ye  loves,  assemble  ;  far  antl  wide 
rruclaim  the  bridal,  iLiut  proclaimed  before 
Has  been  deferred  to  this  late  cveutide  : 
Fur  on  this  night  tb«  bride, 
The  days  of  her  betrothal  over, 
Leaves  the  parental  hearlh  forevermore  ; 
To-nlghl  the  bride  goes  forth  to  meet  her 
lover. 

Beach  down  the  wedding  vesture  that  has 

lain 
Yet  all  tmvUited,  the  silken  gown  : 
Bring  out   the  bracelets  and   the  golden 

chain 
Her   dearer   friends   provided  :   sere   and 
brown 
Bring  out  the  festal  crown. 
And  set  it  on  her  forehead  lightly  : 
Thougli  it  he  withered  twine  uo  wreath 
again  ; 
This  only  is  the  crown  she  can  wear  rightly. 

And  thou,  O  lover,  that  art  on  the  watch. 
Where,    on    the   baniu    of    the   forgetful 

streams. 
The  pale   indifferent  ghosts   wander,  and 

snatch 
The    sweeter   momenta    of    their   broken 

dreams, — 


Thou,  when  the  torelUight  gleams, 
When  thou  shalt  see  the  slow  pi 
sloii, 

And  when  thy  ears  the  Blful  music  catchy  | 
Rejoice  !  for  thou  art  near  to  thy  posses- 
sion. 

Style,  the  sense  of  what  is  beautiful 
and  right  iti  tliought  and  langua;;e,  is 
so  rare  a  thing,  that  wlieu  we  tint!  it 
cxIiibiLcd  in  such  full  measure  as  we 
(iiid  it  here,  the  voice  of  criticism  does 
well  Lo  be  silent,  aud  our  bc&L  part  is 
simply  lo  rest  and  be  Ihankful. 

With  Mr.  Bridges,  it  is  clear,  litera- 
ture is  what  it  shouhl  be,  an  art  pur- 
sued lor  uo  ulterior  object,  but  rather, 
these  splendid  lines  aru  proof  enough 
of  it,  in  obediotvcc  to  an  inner  prompt- 
ing of  nature  which  will  not  be  resisted. 
It  is  a  pleasui'c  after  rwiding  a  volume 
of  poetry  to  have  almost  nothing  but 
pi-aisc  for  it,  even  if,  as  here,  the  praise 
he  of  promise  i*alher  than  of  fullihueiit. 
May  we  treat  these  two  volumes  as 
merely  the  liral-fruiLs  of  Mr.  Bridges' 
poetic  gift?  lie  has  shown  by  tliem 
that  he  possesses  the  divine  alflntuft 
which  is  like  failh  in  the  Christian,  the 
moving  iiriiK-iplc  of  all  the  rest;  but 
we  are  enlitled,  like  the  ai)08lle,  to  aak 
him  not  to  let  it  lie  dead  or  dormaut, 
but  continuidly  to  show  forth  his  failh 
by  his  works.  And  if  a  sugi^oslion 
might  be  made  to  him,  it  would  be  that 
he  should  let  liis  iiurtginatiou  have 
freer  i*ein.  What  he  chiefly  seems  to 
need  for  the  ntlnirunent  of  complete 
success  is  more  life  and  flow  nnd  free- 
dom, a  more  absolute  suircnder  to  the 
mood  of  inspiration.  Tlis  is  as  yet  too 
tloistered  a  nmse.  He  is  of  ihc  same 
rnc#^  ns  Gray  nnd  Matthew  Arnold,  hes- 
itating, fastidious,  crlticjd,  critical  moist 
of  all  uo  doubt  of  himself.  U  is  »ood 
to  be  so  in  nn  age  of  slipshod  workman- 
ship,  but  it  is  not  good  to  be  so  too 
much.  The  habit  of  self-criticism  la 
art,  as  in  life,  too  easily  leads  to  sterility 
and  inaction.  That  this  may  not  be 
Mr.  Bridges'  case  will  be  the  hope  of 
all  who  have  read  those  (wo  little  voU 
umes.  Let  liim  nurse  his  spark  of  the 
sacred  flame,  I  would  not  say,  lest  it 
should  die  ;  ratluir  in  order  Ihat  it  may 
rise  up  anew,  larger,  brighter,  wnrmor. 
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iLud  Lbis  time  seen  not  ouly  by  ftiuiuU 
close  at  bauU,  but  all  arouud  ami  from 
afar,  J.  C.  Bailey. 
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From  XI)0  K^loelocutb  Oenconr. 
A  STUDY  FOR  COLONEL  NEWCOME. 

It  biipjieua  to  aome  of  us  to  have  a 
pei*rsonaI  and  peculiar  association  with 
Boine  iticidcut,  of  more  or  less  possible 
public  iiittirest,  which  miikes  iia  Llie 
proper  rcportur  ot"  it.  Of  such  sort  is 
n\y  own  coiinccliou  with  that  one  which 
Ictids  its  uame  to  this  paper.  I  alouo 
can  give  original  and  lirttt-hund  witness 
touching  *'A  Study  for  Colonel  "Ncw- 
conie." 

During  many  years  I  have  from  lime 
to  time  been  urjjed  by  Carthusian  and 
other  friends  to  conuuit  my  meniorica 
to  writing,  but  I  have  tarried  until  now 
when  Colonel  Newcome  has  been  a 
deiir  familiar  friend  of  the  Enj;li5ih- 
Bpi^rtkiri^  races  for  well-nigh  forty  years, 
and  the  brain  which  conceived  him  has 
been  dorniiiut  for  tlitrty.  At  tliis  prus- 
ent  I  have  l>een  stimulated  to  the  ef- 
fort by  a  letter  received  a  few  dnys 
back  from  a  Scottish  gentleman  to 
whom  I  had  in  a  journey  of  busineaa 
imparted  my  little  tale,  and  who  has 
written  :  — 

The  "genesis"  of  Thackeray's  Idea  of 
Colonel  Newcome,  "  Old  Cwlrl  Colonel.*'  is 
far  more  interesting  to  most  people,  1 
sliimld  think,  than  that  of  UladHtone's  idea 
of  Home  Rule,  and  as  no  one  can  tell  U  so 
well  as  you  can,  I  hope  you  will  embrace 
an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
These  lines,  immediately  followed  by 
days  of  heal  which  drove  me  from  my 
sluily  to  seek  occupation  which  I  could 
undertake  npart  from  books  put\d(K  suh 
te*jmine  fuyiy  arc  answerable  for  this 
little  narration,  which  I  desire  by  the 
favor  of  an  indulgent  editor  to  Iny  be- 
fore a  public  to  whom  Thackeray  is 
still  dear. 

I'erhnpB  I  may  be  permitted  to  pref- 
ace my  special  anecdote  —  my  pibce  de 
r6id8t(tnc€  —  v.iih  a  short  record  of  my 
acquaintance  with  the  great  writer 
whom  Becky  Shaq)  and  other  iulmb- 
i.tauts  of  Vttuity  Fair  lirst  introduced  to 


fame,  but  whose  most  beautiful  ci*ea- 
lion  beyond  all  doubt  is  Colonel  New- 
come. 

I  llrst  heard  Uie  uame  of  Thackeray 
in  1S48  frLtju  the  lips  of  my  uncle,  a 
gallant  colonel  of  engineers,  who  hiid 
married  a  lirsl  cousin  and  old  phiymiile 
of  W.  M.  T.'s,  and  who  w;is  then  living 
at  Little  Holland  House,  Kensington, 
not  far  fioin  Thackeray's  home  in 
Young  Street.  I  remember  that  tho 
name  sounded  to  me  queer,  not  to  say 
ugly  ;  nor  Ciiu  1  now  account  it  nmsical, 
although  many  happy  associatioiis  have 
clothed  it  with  abundant  charms. 

'*  Pendennia"  was  at  that  lime  ap- 
pearing month  by  month  in  its  yellow 
covers,  and  I  i*ecollcct  telling  one  of 
my  schoolfellows  at  Charterhouse  (what 
I  luul  heard  my  uncle  say)  thai  Thack- 
eray valued  himself  more  on  his  draw- 
ings than  ou  his  Icttorpress,  which 
brought  out  the  expression,  "  Ah, 
there  he's  wroug  !  " 

Other  members  of  my  own  family 
knew  Thao.keniy  befc»re  I  did.  My 
i:Me3t  brother  used  to  nieiit  him  at 
Little  Holland  House  and  go  to  him  in 
Young  iStreet.  lie  had  always  been 
delicate^  and  died  of  phthisis  at  Bromj)- 
ton  July  13,  1850,  active  mischief  bay. 
ing  been  sot  up  from  his  liaving  got 
drenched  out  hunting  in  Leicestershire 
in  November,  1S4U,  and  gone  on  in  his 
wet  clothes.  1  recognize  from  the 
charming  volume  of  his  letter^  to  Mrs. 
Brookfield  that  Thackeray  visited  my 
brother  on  the  25th  of  February.  Un- 
der dale  the  2Clh  of  February,  1850,  lie 
writes  :  — 

Testerdny,  after  writing  for  three  hours 
or  so,  what  did  1  go  out  for  to  see  ?  First 
the  Miss  .Tingl«bys,  looking  very  fresh  and 
pretty  ;  you  see  we  have  consolations  ;  then 
a  ])oor  fellow  dying  of  consumption.  He 
talked  as  they  all  do,  with  a  jaimly,  lively 
manner,  as  If  he  should  recover  ;  his  sister 
aal  with  us  looking  very  wistfully  at  him 
as  he  tidkod  on  nhont  hunting,  and  how  he 
hart  got  Ids  cold  by  falling  with  his  horse  In 
a  brook,  and  how  he  should  get  botter  by 
going  to  St.  Leonards  ;  and  I  said  of  eoiu'se 
lie  would,  and  his  sister  looked  at  him  Tery 
hard.' 

■  Lefit«n  of  W.  M.  TUaokeray,  p.  109. 
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My  own  first  sight  of  the  gi'eat 
author  was  at  Tunhridgc  "Wells,  about 
April,  lSo2f  wliL'H  I  was  recmiUii^  after 
a  serious  sclioul  ilhiesn  at  the  liuusc  of 
tuy  aunt  ah'eady  alluded  to,  ilieu  be- 
come a  widow. 

Thflckcray  made  his  appearance  at 
breakfast,  and  on  enter! mlj  pvit  his 
lundtt  together  to  indicate  thsiL  he  had 
seen  us  through  the  window  at.  family 
prayer.  He  stayed  lilerally  the  whole 
day,  not  leaving  unlU  after  supper, 
though  ho  vaui>«lied  awhile  after  early 
dinner  for  a  gmokc. 

In  the  di*awhig-room  during  boiU 
morning  and  afternoon  he  was  talking 
delightfully  with  my  aunt  and  her  sis- 
ter. Miss  Shakespear,  occupied  most  of 
the  time  in  mnking  pen-and-ink  lU-nw- 
inga,  for  whicli  he  had  hronght  the 
requisite  materials  —  a  drawing-pad  and 
colored  inks  as  well  as  black  in  a  capa- 
cious side-pocket. 

1  lijivc  in  my  possession  Iho  first 
skutch  of  that  morning  —  oE  a  youth 
telling  the  old,  old  story  to  a  young  giil 
resting  her  pitcher  nt  a  well,  with  a 
rather  doubtful  dog  for  witness,  and  a 
pretty  gabled  house  in  the  background, 
Several  other  sketches  followed  this 
one  ;  two,  I  thiuk,  representing  scenes 
connected  with  "Esmond**  —  the  one 
(unless  my  memory  ill  serves  me)  of  a 
bridal  pair  in  a  stiite  coach  of  the  lime 
of  Queen  Anne  ;  the  other,  a  scene  in 
a  theatre.  These  are  still,  I  believe,  in 
the  hands  in  which  Thackeray  placed 
thein  that  day,  those  of  his  cousin, 
Selina  Shakespear. 

He  told  us,  1  remember,  of  his  forth- 
coming work,  *'  Ksmond,**  and  said, 
*' You'll  find  it  dull,  but  it's  founded 
Upon  family  papei-s**  —  for  General 
Biohmond  Webb,  one  of  Marlbor- 
ough's generals,  has  a  place  in  the 
Thackeray  pedigree.  I  do  not  think 
lliat  any  of  us  have  found  **  Esmond'' 
"dull!" 

r  remember  also  that  he  spoke  of 
Dickens  (no  di>ul>t,  in  answer  to  some 
question)  and  said,  **  He  can't  forgive 
mo  for  my  success  with  *  Vanity  Fair  ; ' 
as  if  there  were  not  room  in  the  world 
for  both  of  us  I  " 

I  can  never  fot;get  that  day,  which 


left  upon  my  mind  a  deep  impressioa 
of  the  ten<lcrncss  of  the  man  exhihiied 
especially  lowanla  his  old  playmate 
(still  in  the  tliirliea)  in  her  widow's 
weeds,  and  his  charming  courtesy  to 
girl  and  womankind, 

I  think  I  may  be  permitted  here  to 
quote  a  letter  which  Thackeray  wrote 
when  luy  uncle  died,  which  seems  to 
me  of  great  beauty.  It  was  addressed 
to  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  General  Sir  Jolin  Low,  K.C.IJ., 
G.C.S.I.,  of  Clatto  (afterwards  the  wife 
of  Sir  John  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  Baro- 
net). She  was  living  with  my  uncle 
and  aunt  (who  were  hers  also),  her 
parents  being  in  India,  and  had  com- 
municated to  Thackcmy  the  sad  ti^Ungs. 
My  cousin,  who  hus  tlie  good  fortune 
to  jiossess  the  original,  has  kindly 
made  for  me  ihe  copy  which  I  now 
transcribe  :  — 

Keiulngton  :  Deo.  31.  1810. 

My  dear  Charlotte.  —  There  Is  no  answer 
to  sacti  an  alllieling  letter  as  yours  —  for 
who  can  offer  any  consolation  to  a  tender 
and  dt'voied  wife  bereaved  of  her  greatest 
earthly  treasure  ?  I  think  we  have  scarce 
a  right  even  to  offer  condolence.  May  God 
Almighty  help  and  comfort  your  dear  annC 
under  her  calamity.  The  jmng  which 
makes  tlie  iwrting  with  such  a  man.  so  up- 
right, 90  honest,  so  pure-uilnded,  so  tender- 
hearted, inexpressibly  bitter  to  the  woman 
who  has  possessed  his  entire  confidence 
arid  affection  <and  knows  his  goodness  in- 
finitely b«ttt!r  than  we)  must  yet  after  the 
first  keenness  yield  to  thoughts  more  com- 
forting. Where  can  a  good  and  pious  man 
be  better  than  in  llie  presence  of  God  P 
away  from  111  and  temptation  and  care,  and 
secure  of  reward.  What  a  comfort  to  think 
that  he,  who  was  so  good  an<l  so  faithful 
here,  must  he  called  away  to  dwell  among 
the  good  and  jtist  forever  P 

Tliere  never  seems  to  me  to  l>e  any  cause 
for  grief  at  the  thought  of  a  good  man 
dying,  beyond  the  sorrow  for  those  who 
survive  him,  and  trusting  in  Gotrs  mercy 
and  wisdom^  infinite  here  and  everywhere, 
await  the  day  when  they  too  shall  be  called 
away. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  Charlotte,  write  to 
me  if  I  can  be  of  any  service,  and  Iielleva 
me  always, 

Affectionately  yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

1  do  not  suppose  that  I  saw  Thack- 
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Gray  aj^a'ui  until  lie  came  to  CUnrter- 
house  (10  out*  great  dcliglit)  in  the 
summer  quiuter  of  1853,  and  gave  us^ 
iu  the  Goveruor^s  Room  (the  henuli- 
ful  old  withdrawiug-roora  of  Howard 
House),  n  lecture  upoa  humor  and 
chanty.  I  cnniiol,  of  cotirsc,  recall 
the  particulars  of  that  lecture,  but  hu 
spoke  in  it  of  Addison  nud  Steele,  ^ti^- 
codes  amho^  Carthusians  both,  and,  I 
think,  complained  of  the  Keverend 
Laurence  Sierne,  who  never  spoke  of 
a  child  except  once  to  curse  it  for  hav- 
ing the  measles  and  keeping  him  from 
its  lady  mother. 

Certainly  I  remember  that  ho  spoke 
in  Ingh  pi-aiae  of  Dickenn'a  character- 
ifitic  work,  and  tuUI  how  one  of  his  girls 
had  said  to  him,  •'  Tapa,  why  don't  you 
write  something  like  ^  Nicholas  Nickle- 
by  ^  ?"  to  whiL'li  he  had  replied,  "  My 
dear,  I  can't.'*''  He  afterwards  read  to 
us  that  charming  paper  '*  The  Curjitc's 
Walk"  (to  bo  found  in  his  "Miscella- 
nies "),  and  ended  by  saying,  with  n 
characteristic  gesturu,  **They  call  the 
man  who  wrote  that  a  cynic  /" 

I  remember  Thackeray  coming  to  see 
me  at  Charterhouse  twice  during  my 
schoolboy  days,  and  I  think  the  tii-st  of 
those  visits  wiis  in  the  summer  of 
1854  ;  but  I  am  approaching  tlie  pe- 
riod of  Colonel  Newcomers  '*  geneslM," 
which  is  the  raison  iVtire  of  ray  contri- 
bution. 

^\''hatever  Thackeray's  firet  concep- 
tion of  Colonel  Newcome  and  his  ca- 
reer may  have  been,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  largely  wrote  his  serial  stories 
from  han<l  to  mouth.  The  uuUuished 
Story  of  **  Henis  Duval,"  with  iLs  sad 
last  posthumous  number  of  notes  and 
preparations —most  industrious  prepa- 
rations—  told  its  own  tale.  Prohahly 
the  author  developed  his  iirst  concep- 
tions, as  the  inspiration  came,  while 
the  monthly  instalments  wlm'c  in  proc- 
ess of  incul>ation,  Ccrlaiidy  he  (llled 
in  the  outlines,  and  gave  thenj  (what  I 
may  call)  local  coloring  fi-oni  his  sur- 
roundings. 

A  friend  of  mine,  an  ardent  admirer 
of  our  nnlhor,  once  told  me  of  ft  journey 
from  Cambridge  to  Tendon,  which  he 
took  in  the  Pcndennis  era  in  company  Moi 


with  a  rather  younger  academic,  who 
had  been  revisiting  his  Cambridge 
chums  after  a  lirsl  year  of  town  life. 
The  two  men  had  ensconced  them- 
selves in  a  flrst-class  carriage,  when 
Thackeray  eutered  it.  All  the  way  to 
town  the  younger  man  rallied  on  of 
men  and  things,  evidently  to  Thack- 
eray's great  amusement ;  and  wlicn  the 
journey  was  ended,  my  friend,  who  had 
recognized  their  fellow-traveller,  said 
lo  his  pal,  "Do  you  know  who  that 
was  ?  It  was  Thackeray,  and  you'll 
appear  in  the  next  number  of  *  Pen- 
deunis,'  "  **  which,"  saya  my  informant 
li.  W.,  "  actually  came  to  i)ass,  as  you 
will  see  by  referring  to  chap,  xvii." 
Referring  to  that  cliapter,  which  bears 
the  heading  **  Alnm  Mater,"  1  read  :  — 

Coming  hack  a  few  weeks  since  from  a 
brief  visit  to  the  old  university  of  Oxbridge, 
where  my  friend  Mr,  Arthur  Peiultrnnis 
passed  tfume  period  of  Ids  life,  I  mailc  the 
journey  on  the  railroad  by  the  side  of  a 
young  fellow  at  present  a  utudent  of  St. 
Bonifuci.'.  He  had  got  an  exeat  somehow, 
and  was  bent  on  a  day's  lark  in  London  \ 
he  never  stopped  ralillng  and  talking  from 
the.  eomiiicneem«ut  of  the  jonmey  until  its 
olosi*  <  which  was  a  greiit  deal  too  Botm  for 
me,  for  I  never  was  tirwl  of  listening  to  the 
honest  young  fellow's  Jokes  and  cheery 
laughter)  ;  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  ter- 
minus nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a 
hansom  cab,  so  ttiat  he  might  get  Into  town 
the  <{Uioker,  and  plunge  into  the  ptea:jures 
awaiting  him  there.  Away  the  young  iHd 
went  whirling,  with  joy  lighting  up  liU 
honest  face  ;  arid  uu  for  the  rejider's  hinnble 
servant,  having  but  a  small  carpel-bag,  I 
got  up  on  tlie  outtiide  of  an  umnibus. 

I  remember  reading,  with  something 
of  indignation,  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope's 
slriclnres  upon  Thackeray's — shall  1 
say  nnsteailiness  ?  —  perliaps  I  should 
mthcr  aay  dihitoiiuess  and  unsysle- 
ninlic  boluivior  as  an  author.  Mr. 
Trollope  valued  himself  upon  wrilitig 
precisely  so  many  jiagea  of  precisely  so 
many  words  day  by  day,  while  Tliack- 
criiv  probably  could  only  write  at  his 
pi-opcr  level  when  the  hunmr  came,  or 
else  under  Ibc  pressure  of  urgency, 
when  a  publisher  was  becoming  clam- 
orous for  "  copy."  Anywise,  for  Trol- 
leciure,  or  to  hold  up  his  own 
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bright  example  to  Thackeray,  seems  to 
me  like  a  superior  biiju-p:iiiitcr  lectur- 
ing or  prescriijing  journeyman's  houra 
to  Sir  Joshua. 

liut  wlmtever  Thackeray  may  have 
predtilerniined  louchiug  tlie  Iiistory  of 
tliti  Newcomes,  the  r2lli  of  Dcccuiber, 
1854,  waa  a  ^Uy  upon  wliich  he  niaile  lUi 
important  aiutuuncemenl.  Thai  dutu 
marks  for  nic  aUn  a  Cresad  dies  i;oM, 
for  ii|>on  it  1  li.ul  the  good  furhnic  to 
speak  at  Charterhouse  lh«  atnuial  oni- 
liou,  in  pi-tuse  of  our  go(nl  founder 
Thomas  Sutton,  amj  to  rect-dvo  in  my 
cap,  by  way  of  reward,  no  lets  a  sum 
than  lOo?.  Would  lliat  my  more  recent 
rostrum  and  my  oniLioiis  *•  in  tlie  vulgar 
tongue  ■'  might  occasioiialli/  bring  a  ree- 
ontiRMisc  nfler  lltaL  sort  I 

How  well  1  remcmljci,  after  all  huL 
forty  years,  those  aoumling  peiitxls  ; 
"  Oratori  vostio  qintj  anno  jam  prto- 
ierito  evonerunt  ropuLanti,"  etc.  IIuw 
well  I  remember  haviug  to  learn  and 
then  unlearn  and  revise  a  hit  about 
my  selmolfellow,  Sir  William  Norris 
Young,  of  the  2.1rtl  Welsli  Fusilici-s, 
being  shot  at  the  AUna  while  giving  a 
cup  of  water  to  a  wounded  Russiian. 
lie  died,  dcai-  fillow,  as  a  Carthusian 
should,  with  liis  face  to  the  foe,  but  the 
cup  of  water  was  a  myth.  I  had  also 
to  unlearn  '*Qui9,  ipsA  Sehnstopoli 
captA  nuporrinie  atque  eversft,  nou  ex- 
ultavii?'*  wiien  the  report  of  the  fall 
of  Sebastopol  turned  out  to  be  a  lying 
rumor;  and  (he  best  of  masters — let 
me  write  with  reverence  and  affection 
the  name  of  Edward  Elder  ('*  my  friend 
Dr.  Senior,"  of  the  Xewconios  *)  — had 
to  construct  another  sentence  to  de- 
scribe the  bloody  valor  of  Iiikcrmann. 
Well,  on  that  day  (as  ho  was  wont  to 
do  from  time  to  time  on  Founder's  Day) 
to  Domus  ("arlhusiana  came  Thackeray 
—  to  chapel,  oraliou,  and  dinner,  for 
love  of  -those  who  were  of  kindred  to 
me  and  to  him  ;  an<1  as  litera  scnpla 
mauet  it  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive only  l:ist  year  from  his  cousin, 
Miss  Selina  Shakespcar,  a  senip  of  a 
note  in  which  ho  lias  written:  *' To- 
morrow is  young    Irvtuc^s  oratiou   at 

1  Ch»p,  xltl. 


Charterhouse,  to  which  I  am  engaged." 
During  the  evening  Thackeray  spoke, 
avowing  after  tiis  manner  that  the  pros- 
pect of  a  speech  had  hin<lercd  his  diges- 
tion and  spoilt  his  dinner  ;  and  before 
leaving  the  table  he  said  to  some  about 
him,  "  I  shall  put  all  this  in  my  book.'' 

Thackeray  was  fond  of  alluding  play- 
fully to  his  works  which  were  in  course 
of  goatalion.  I  can  remember  at  a 
later  Founder's  Day,  when  "Philip"' 
was  ou  the  stocks,  that  he  said  iu  his 
speech,  in  tones  of  mock  terrihleness, 
"I  can  tell  my  friend  Dr.  Slone  thai  he 
will  And  in  it  tins  portrait  of  a  doctor 
that  will  tuake  him  tremble  !  " 

Though  I  spoke  the  oration  in  De- 
cember, 1854,  I  did  not  leave  Chnrler- 
house  to  proceed  to  OxfonI  until  May 
of  the  following  year,  ISoo  ;  and  it  was 
on  either  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  April,  or 
Wednesday,  the  4lh  of  April,  that 
Thackeray  came  to  see  me.  It  was  in 
the  week  pivceding  Easter,  which  ftrll 
that  year  on  April  8,  and  I  am  able  to 
li\  the  precise  date  within  twenty-four 
hours  because  the  day  was  notable  ns 
sharing  alone  with  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  funeml  tho  distinction  of 
being  a  whole  holiday  <inring  my  uino 
years'  school  course.  The  cause  of 
this  was  a  sad  one  —  tho  sudden  death 
(though  after  mueli  sulfering  which 
could  only  have  one  event)  of  Oliver 
Walford,  popularly  known  as  **  Old 
Vcr,'^  the  second  master  of  the  school. 

When  I  mot  Thackeray  at  the  door 
leading  into  Gownboys^  Quad,  he  said, 
'*  How  d'ye  do  ?  I  want  you  to  lake  mo 
over  the  place,"  of  which  he  knew 
every  slock  and  atone.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  said,  *'  I  say,  do  you 
know  any  of  the  old  Codds  ?  "  — a  cor- 
ruption, I  believe,  of  Cmlger,  and  (as 
all  Carthusians  know)  a  colloquial  term 
for  tho  Poor  Brothers  of  the  Charter- 
house ;  then  ho  added,  with  a  di^  ia 
mv  ribs,  "  Colonel  yewconie  is  going  to 
hCH  CoiliV 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Codds  was 
very  limited  ;  I  knew  **  Co<ld  Larky,"  an 
evergreen  of  the  name  of  Miller,  who 
remained  *'  larky  ''  to  quite  an  advanced 
age,  long  after  my  echooldnys  and  my 
lustrum  of  mastership  were  over. 
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I  kncvr  also  Caplnin  Light,  nn  old 
officer  of  tine  proHIo  and  ft  graml 
**  frosly  pow/'  who  Imil  served  her 
Majesty  and  hei*  royal  predccessora  iti 
nn  iuraiilry  rugiinciiL,  atul  had  lost  his 
sight  (90  ho  tohl  us)  from  tlio  glare  of 
tliG  rock  of  Gibi'nltnr.  Bliiidiieas  ]ia«l 
brought  him  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
Thomas  Sutton's  Hospital,  wlicre  he 
lived  with  tiie  respect  of  old  nnd  young, 
tended  lovingly  throuj^h  nil  Ihc  lioiirs 
of  daylight  by  his  daughter,  Miss 
Tiight,  wlio  retired  to  some  lodging 
harrl  by  when  berllimc  came. 

To  the  quarters  of  this  good  old  gcn- 
llerann  1  led  Thnckeray,  and  after 
knocking  1  entered  antl  remember  say- 
ing, "How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Light?  1 
have  brought  Mr.  Tliackeray,  the  au- 
tlior,  to  see  you  and  the  captain,"  ami 
then  blushing  to  the  rnoU  of  my  hair, 
for  I  was*  a  shy  and  self-conscious  boy, 
and  remembered  to  have  heard  that 
my  friend  had  a  particular  objection  to 
being  designated  •*  Mr.  Thackeray,  the 
author."  Thackeray  then  sat  down 
and  talke<l  very  pleasantly  with  the  old 
captain  and  his  daughter  —  ever  and 
anon  lapsing  into  reverie  when  *'  the 
colonel"  and  Ethel  wo  may  be  sure 
took  their  places  with  him,  and  llum 
rousing  himself  to  talk  courteously 
again.  At  lai*t  we  took  our  leave  ;  and 
1  remember  lelliiig  Thackeray,  after  we 
had  left  the  room,  that  CapUdn  Light 
had  served  at  ihe  Sieye  of  tiibniltar, 
when  he  replied  quietly,  *'  Xo,  he  couUI 

hardly  have   done  that,"  ns  of  course   ^"i,r,,A!'t,*'?u!;' ^^L.^l"'*^^^^ 
he   could  not,  seeing  that  that  event 
belongs  to  the  years  of  gmco  1779-82. 

When  the  fact  bet'amci  knowii  that 
**  Cohuiel  Newcome  was  to  be  a  Codd," 
and  that  Thackeray  had  been  making 
*^a  study"  for  his  character,  it  may 
be  that  there  was  a  shade  of  jealousy 
abroad  in  Codd-laiul.  My  friend  Cotld 
Larky  told  mo  that  I  had  taken  him  lt> 
the  wrong  man,  an<l  that  lio  should 
have  gone  to  Cajitiiin  Nicholson,  nn  old 
Guardsman,  who  may  of  course  have 
been  a  more  interesting  personage  ; 
but  simply  I  did  not  know  him.  Any- 
way, I  am  glad  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  giving  n»y  old  friend  Captain 
Light  and  his  good  daughter  iho  pleas- 


ure of  feeling  thnt  the  immortal  colonel 
was  sketched  from  him."  The  grand 
qualities  and  sweet  simjiliciiies  of 
Thomas  Xewcomc  may  have  been 
dmwn  (:i.s  one  has  heard)  after  Tlmck- 
t-ray's  stepfather,  Major  Carmiclmel 
Smyth,  hut  at  least  my  old  friend 
served  Lho  great  artist's  pni*p08e  at  one 
stage  of  the  working  out  of  his  sublime 
creation  ;  and  the  rcsemblauco  of  the 
model  to  the  wrought-out  conception 
has,  I  apprehend,  never  been  strongly 
pressed,  either  in  literature  or  In  art. 

Having  given  this  brief  account  of 
*'  A  ytudy  for  Colonel  Newcome,"  I 
tiiist  thnt  t  may  bs  permitted  to  shovr 
lu>w  exquisitely  Thackeray  carricii  out 
his  promise  of  Founder's  Day,  "  I  shall 
put  all  this  in  my  book,"  by  quoting  at 
liiugth  from  clmiUor  xxxvii.,  which 
bears  the  title  of  "Founder's  Day  at 
Grey  Friai-s,"  simply  premising  that 
the  "I''  of  the  narrative  is  Arthur 
Peudennis,  Ksq.,  tlie  "'editor"  of  tho 
"memoirs  of  a  most  respectable  fam- 
ily;" that  the  onUv  of  the  Founder's 
Day  functions  is  inverted  —  for  cliapel 
at  4  P.M.  precedeil  the  oration  ;  and 
that  our  author,  curiously  enough,  has 
quoted  the  Bihh  verijion  of  Fsahn 
xxxvii.,  instead  of  that  which  would,  of 
Course,  be  used  in  the  chapel  service- 
Mention  has  hf  pii  made  once  or  twice  in 
the  course  of  this  history  of  the  Grey  Friars 
school,  —  wliere  the  Colonel  and  Cllve  and 
t  had  been  brought  up,  — an  ancient  fomi- 
dation  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  still  subsist- 

The 
Icath-day  of  the  founder  of  tho  place  la 
Htill  kept  solemnly  by  ClaterciauM.  In  their 
chapel,  where  assemble  tho  boys  of  tho 
school,  and  the  fourscore  old  men  of  the 
hospital,  the  founder's  tomb  stands,  a  huge 
ediflce,  emblnzoned  witli  heraldic  decora- 
tions and  clumsy  carved  allegories.  There 
is  an  old  Hnll,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
arcliitecturc  of  James's  lime — an  old  Hall  ? 
numy  old  lialla  ;  old  staircases,  old  passages, 
otil  (^liund>ers  decorali^l  with  olj  portraits, 
walking  in  the  midst  of  which  we  walk,  aa 
it  wi're,  in  the  early  seventeenth  cejitury. 
To  others  than  Cistercians,  Grey  Friars  la 
a  dreary  place  possibly.  Xevertheless,  the 
pupils  educated  there  love  to  revisit  it ;  and 
the  oldest  of  iis  grow  yotmg  again  for  au 
hour  or  two  as  we  come  back  Into  those 
scenes  of  childhood* 
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The  custam  of  the  school  is,  that  on  the 
liith  of  Uecenrber,  the  Founder's  Day,  the 
head  gown-boy  shall  recite  a  Latin  oration, 
In  praise  FundatorU  NoBtrly  aud  ui>on 
other  subjects  ;  and  a  goodly  coiu(»iny  of 
old  Cistercians  18  goacrally  brought  together 
to  attend  this  oration  ;  after  which  we  go  to 
cha]>cl  and  hear  a  sermon,  after  which  we 
adjourn  to  a  great  dinner,  where  old  con- 
disdples  meet,  old  toasts  arc  given,  and 
speeches  are  made.  Before  marching  from 
the  oration-hall  to  chapel,  the  stewards  of 
the  day's  dinner,  according  to  old-fashioned 
rite,  have  wands  put  into  their  hands,  walk 
to  church  at  the  he»A  of  the  procession, 
and  sit  there  in  places  of  honor.  The  boys 
are  ali-eady  in  tlieir  swiLs,  with  smug  f reHh 
facoji,  and  shining  white  collars ;  the  old 
biack-gownod  pensioners  are  on  their 
beuche-s,  the  chapel  is  lighte<i,  and  Found- 
er's Tomb,  with  its  grotesque  carvings, 
monsters,  heraldries,  darkles  aud  shines 
with  the  most  wonderful  shadows  and 
lights.  There  he  lies,  Fundator  Nosier,  In 
his  ruff  and  gown,  awaiting  ttie  great  Ex- 
amination Day.  We  oldsters,  be  we  ever 
BO  old,  become  buys  again  as  we  look  at 
that  familiar  old  tomb,  and  think  huw  the 
seats  are  altered  since  we  were  here,  and 
how  the  doctor — not  the  prt»se.nt  doctor, 
the  doctor  of  our  time  —  used  to  sit  yonder, 
and  his  awful  eye  used  to  frighten  us  shud- 
dering boys,  on  whuni  it  lighted  ;  and  how 
the  boy  next  us  would  kick  our  shins  during 
service  time,  and  how  the  monitor  would 
cane  us  afterwards  because  our  shins  wen* 
kicked.  Yonder  sit  forty  clierrj'-ohet'Uoii 
boys,  thinking  about  home  and  holldnys 
to-morrow.  Yontler  sit  some  thnn'scon* 
old  gentlemen  pensioners  of  the  ilospital, 
listening  to  the  prayers  and  the  psalms. 
You  hear  them  coughing  feebly  in  the 
twilight,  —  the  old  reverend  blackgowns. 
Is  Codd  Ajax  alive?  you  wonder  —  the 
Cistercian  latls  called  these  old  gentlemen 
Codds,  I  know  not  wherefore  —  I  know  not 
wherefore  —  but  is  old  Codd  Ajax  alive  i 
wonder,  or  Codd  Soldier  ?  or  kind  old  Codd 
Gentleman,  or  has  tlie  grave  closed  over 
themi'  A  plenty  of  candles  lights  tip  this 
chai)«*l,  and  this  scene  of  age  and  youth,  and 
early  moninries,  and  pomijous  death.  How 
solemn  the  well-remenibercd  prayers  are. 
here  uttered  again  in  the  place  where  In 
childhood  we  nned  to  hear  them  !  How 
heantiful  and  decorous  the  rit(» ;  how  noble  I 
the  ancient  words  of  the  snppHcations  which  \ 
the  priest  utters,  and  to  which  generations  i 
of  fresh  children  ami  troops  of  bygone  i 
seniors   have    cried    Amen  I    under    these  ' 


I  Arches  !    The  service  for  Founder's  Day  Is 

I  A  Special  one  ;  one  of  the  psalms  selected 

being  the  ihlriy-seventh,  and  we  hear  ;  — 

'£i.  The  ifCL-|»  of  a  good  miui  are  ortlerml  by  thm 
Lurd,  liUil  bii  ilt-ltijht^th  In  Ins  wuy. 

'J4.  Tliuugh  ho  fall,  ti«  filiiill  not  b«  utterly  cast 
<!own,  for  tht.'  Jjurtl  u|ftiuldetli  him  witb  bin  hand. 

'J6.  I  have  been  yuuiig  auU  now  am  old,  yet  haro 
I  not  Heeii  th«  righteous  forsakeu,  aor  his  seod 
begg^iug  tbelr  bread. 

As  we  came  to  this  verse,  I  chanced  to  look 
up  fnim  ray  book  towards  the  swarm  of 
black-coated  pensioners  ;  and  amongst  tliem 
—  amongst  them  —  sate  Thomas  Newcome, 

Ills  d(*ar  old  heail  was  bent  down  over 
his  prayer-hixik  :  there  was  no  mlstaJcing 
liim.  He  wore  the  black  gown  of  the  pen- 
sioners of  the  Hospital  of  Grey  Friars. 
Fiis  Order  of  the  Bath  was  on  his  breast. 
If  c  Blood  there  amongst  the  Poor  Urethreu, 
uttering  the  responses  to  the  ]>salm.  The 
steps  of  this  good  man  luid  been  ordered 
hither  by  Heaven's  decree  :  to  this  alms- 
house !  llvre  it  was  onlalneii  that  a  life 
all  love,  and  kindness,  and  honor,  shottJd 
end  I  I  heanl  no  more  of  prayers,  and 
jisalms,  and  sermon,  after  that.  How 
dared  I  to  be  in  a  place  of  mark,  and  he,  ha 
yonder  among  the  poor?  Oh,  pardou,  you 
noble  soul  !  I  ask  forgiveness  of  you  for 
being  of  a  world  that  tias  so  trcatfHl  you  — 
you  ray  belter,  you  the  honest,  and  gentle, 
and  good  !  I  thought  the  service  would 
never  end,  or  the  organist's  voluntaries,  or 
the  preacher's  Immily. 

The  organ  played  us  out  of  chai>oI  at 
length,  and  I  waitiHl  in  the  ante-ohapel 
until  the  pensioners  took  their  turn  to  quit 
it.  My  dear  dear  old  friend  !  1  ran  to  him 
with  a  wanuth  and  eagerness  of  recognition 
which  no  dntibt  showed  tliemselves  In  my 
face  and  accents  as  my  heart  was  moved  at 
the  sight  of  him.  His  own  wan  face 
flusheit  up  when  he  saw  me,  and  his  hand 
shook  in  mine.  "I  have  found  a  home, 
.\rthur."  said  he.  *'  Don't  you  remember, 
before  I  went  to  India,  when  we  came  to 
see  the  old  Grey  Friars,  and  visited  Captain 
Scarsdale  in  his  room?  —  a  I^oor  Brother 
like  me  —  an  old  Peninsular  man.  Scara- 
dalc  Is  gone  now,  sir,  and  is  where  ^the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
arc  at  rest ; '  and  I  thought  then,  when  we 
saw  him  —  here  would  be  a  place  for  an  old 
fellow  when  hla  career  Is  over,  to  hang  bla 
swoni  up  ;  to  hnmhle  Ids  soul,  and  to  w&it 
thankfully  for  the  end,  Arthur.  My  good 
friend  I^ord  H.,  who  Is  a  ristcrcian  llltfr 
ourselves,  and  has  just  been  appointed  a 
governor,  gave  me  his  first  nomination. 
Don't   be  agitate<I,    Arthiu"  my  boy,  I  am 
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very  happy.     I  have  good  qiurtero,  good   nUo  going  with  him  to  Merton  Library, 


» 


food,  good  Ught  and  tire,  and  good  friends  ; 
blessed  be  God  1  my  dear  kind  young  friend 
—  my  boy's  friend,  you  liave  always  txien 
so,  sir  ;  and  I  take  it  uncommonly  kind  of 
you,  and  I  tli&iiL  God  for  you,  sir.  Why, 
air,  1  am  as  happy  as  lh«  day  is  luug." 
He  uttered  words  to  tliis  effect  ii»  we  walked 
through  the  courts  of  the  building  towards 
hia  room,  whirh  in  truth  I  found  neat  and 
comfortable,  with  a  brisk  fire  crackling  on 
the  hearth  ;  a  little  tea-table  laid  out,  a 
Bible  and  sjiecUcles  by  the  side  of  It.  and 
over  the  mantelpiece  a  drawing  of  bis 
grandson  by  CUve. 

You  may  come  and  see  me  here,  sir, 
whenever  you  like,  and  so  may  your  dear 
wife  and  little  ones,  t«ll  Laura  with  my 
Jove  ;  but  you  must  not  stay  now.  Vou 
must  go  back  to  your  dinner."  In  vain  I 
pleaded  that  I  had  no  stomach  for  it.  He 
gave  me  a  look,  which  seemed  to  say  he 
desired  to  be  alone,  and  I  had  to  respect 
that  order  and  leave  liim. 

Those  who  would  make  or  would 
refresh  acqunintnncc  with  »ome  of  tho 
most  beautiful  aii<l  patlietic  writing  In 
oup  language,  should  rcml  in  chaptei- 
xUi.  of  the  good  man's  last  days,  and 
how,  as  the  chapel  bell  ceased  tolling  for 
evening  prayer,  Codd  Colonel  "  Mfied 
his  lieail  a  lillle  and  quickly  said,  ^Ad- 
BUm '  "  ("the  word  we  used  at  school 
when  names  were  called  "J  ni]d  "stood 
iu  the  prcHonce  of  the  Muster." 

And  now  as  I  began  this  paper  by 
mentioniug  some  occasions  upon  which 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Thack- 
eray, I  hope  1  may  be  perniitled  to 
carry  ou  Lheae  sliglit  remiuisceuceH  to 
the  close. 

I  retneaiber  meeting  him  at  Oxford 
(probably  in  1857)  in  the  rooms  of  his 
cousin  8t.  John  Thackeray  (afterwards 
my  broLhur-in-luw),  and  I  think  he 
came  to  see  me  in  my  rooms  at  Christ 
Church.  I  also  met  him  ut  a  large 
breakfast  parly  in  tlie  Common  Room 
of  LiQcohi  College,  at  which  Mr.  Mark 
Pattison  (afterwards  rector)  was  pres- 
ent, and  F,  Metcalfe  (the  "  Oxonian  iu 
Norway  "),  Fowler  (now  president  of 
Corpus),  Merry  (now  rector  of  Lin- 
coln), and  St.  John  Thackeray;  and  I 
fancy  Mr.  John  Slorley  was,  like  my- 
self, among  the  juniors.     I   remember 


a  qualut  old  fourteenth-century  build- 
ing, which  with  its  treasures  gave  him 
much  pleasure. 

1  was  never  at  his  house  in  Young 
Street,  Kensington,  but  somewhei-e  iu 
the  middle  of  the  fifties  he  moved  his 
household  gods  to  Onslow  Square,  and 
so  became  a  near  neii^hbor  to  us,  who 
lived  iu  Tlnn-loe  Place.  The  families 
l)ecnme  intiniate.  He  liked  my  mother, 
and  encouraged  his  daughters  to  ask 
her  counsel  when  they  desired  it,  and 
my  eldest  sister  became  on  terms  of 
affectionate  and  lasting  friendship,  espe- 
cially with  Tlmckei-ay's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, who  will,  I  trust,  pardon  me  for 
quotins;  u  few  of  the  kind  words  which 
she  wrote  to  me  after  my  sister's  death 
two  years  ago  :  — 

My  dear  dear  old  friend  and  companion 

whom  my  father  always  used  to  praise  and 
to  care  for  so  much.  ...  It  seema  to  me 
like  one  more  bit  of  home  gone  from  here 
to  the  great  Home  of  all. 

My  youngest  sister  also  married,  in 
18«0,  Mr.  St.  John  Thackoi-ay,  eldest 
son  of  Thackeray's  "  Uncle  Frank," 
who  wrote  a  life  of  Wiiliinn  Pilt,  Earl 
of  Chatham,  a  review  ot  which  may  be 
found  in  **  Macauluy's  Essays." 

Thackeray  was  at  tins  time  of  notable 
and  striking  presence.  His  hair  was 
piclnicHtjue,  wavy,  and  truly  silvern 
(not  simply  white),  and  his  full  face 
was  handsome  in  spile  of  the  blemish 
cimsed  by  his  light  with  George  Stoviu 
Vemibles  in  Carthusian  days. 

The  Tlnu'keniy  porti-aits  with  which 
I  iun  familiar  prove  Iiis  right  to  inherit 
goo<l  looks  from  his  fallicr's  house,  as 
assuredly  also  from  his  mother,  a 
Hecher,  who  was  a  stately  and  beautiful 
old  lady,  and  looked  every  inch  like  a 
great  man^s  nioth^>r.  At  that  lime  ho 
very  closely  rcsenihled  the  earlier  por- 
trait by  his  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Law- 
rence, llic  print  of  which  was  pnldishcd 
by  Messi-s.  Smith  &  Elder  in  1833.  I 
remember  so  well  tlic  attitude  which 
Iho  artist  has  caught  with  the  chiu 
thrust  forward  and  upward. 

In  I^wrcnce's  later  portrait,  which 
represents  him    reading,  the   eyes,    I 
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Ui!nk,  liAVQ  a  weary  look,  and  the  pic- 
ture, tliough  ft  true  one,  reinesenls  a 
I>erioU  of  dt'cliue.  It  is  a  fiujcy,  I  be- 
lieve, of  some  devout  souh  tlint  we 
Blmll  sec  our  denr  ones  in  Uiu  bcller 
land  as  they  were  (ur  miglit  Imvo  beon) 
at  iJie  nge  of  thiiiy-tluee  ;  the  time  of 
life  at  whicli  our  Lord  look  our  huuinn 
nature  glorified  to  Heaven.* 

However  tliia  may  be,  wo  certainly 
like  to  remember  our  fiienila  at  their 
best,  80  I  have  set  up  iu  my  home,  as 
my  memorial  of  the  great  man,  Law- 
rence's car/icr  portrait. 

For  several  years  froiu  1857  I  used 
not  iDfrct^uenily  when  at  my  mother's 
to  look  iu  at  Onslow  Square  on  8uu(!ay 
afternoon,  and  generally  found  Mr. 
Thackeray  enjoying  an  aftpr-Iunch  ti- 
gar.  I  also  remember  his  dining  with 
ua  in  Brooke  Hall,  the  masters'  Com- 
mon Room  at  Charterhouse,  after  I 
jijined  the  stall  there  iu  1859,  and  on 
one  of  tliese  oorasinns  we  retired  after 
diiiucr  and  chapel  to  the  head  niasteL-''s 
house,  when  the  heait  master  (Canon 
Elwyn,  the  present  master  of  the  hos- 
pital) proilueed  tlie  '*  Green  Book,*'  so 
that  Thackeray  might  con  ovev  the 
names  of  his  school  conlemporaries. 
Wlien  lie  came  to  his  own  nanic^  what 
shouM  lie  find  recorded  after  **  Tiin. 
Coll.  Camb.'*  in  the  column  assigned 
to  subsequent  careei-a  ?  Xot  author  of 
"Vanity  Frtir,"  "  Pendennis,"  etc., 
but  simply  '*  Sub-editor  of  tlie  Ghht  /'* 
At  this,  Tbackcmy  professed  the  great- 
est indiguatioti,  ^*  besides,  I  never  was 
sub-editor  of  the  Glohe^'*''  he  cried,  '*  I 
wrote  for  Iho  (Jlobe^  but  I  never  was 
Bub-edllor."  I  need  hardly  say  that 
tlie  faulty  record  was  ei-ased,  and  a 
worthier  was  entered  in  lis  place.* 

'  StncA  writing  thl^,  I  hnvu  trAced  the  thought  to 
the  Inte  BiHhop  Hnrrey  tJtKiclwln's  "  Kouiidiiltotu 
of  the  CrttoU,"  2nil  eUit.,  p.  393,  wh«ire  be  qur>te« 
(acknowledging  iu  beauty,  bat  wfchout  Adopiiug 
this  oonceptlon)  the  word*  of  Marteiueii  (Christlnii 
Dogmatlofl)  to  thts  csffeot.  Mortensen  BAya  Uint 
tbla  rlew  waa  "  adoptfiil  In  tlie  IhDddle  Ag«s,  and 
put  forth  «9peo[nUy  by  Thomiw  Aqnliuu." 

«  I  Iparn  from  the  present  head  master,  1)t.  llalg 
Brown,  that  the  actnal  rwiord  which  Thackeray 
found  was:  "Michel  {tic)  Angelo  Tltmarah.  Sub- 
Editor  of  the  Globe:*  The  Utter  Btatement  was 
erased  by  Mr.  KIwrn,  and  there  Is  now  addwl 
"Author  nfVHnliy  Fair,"  'The  Newoones,*  etc.. 
died  Christmas  eve,  1663." 


Upon  the  completion  of  Thackeray's 
new  house  at  Palace  Green  1  was  in- 
vited to  thu  houae-waniiiug.  The  cards 
of  invitation  were  for  "  W.  Empty 
House "  denoting  at  once  its  unfur- 
nished state  and  the  initials  of  the 
owner),  and  the  bill  proclaimed  the 
fare  to  be  our  host's  play  of  "  The 
Wolves  and  the  Lamb,"  to  be  followed 
by  a  farce  entitled  *'  A  Desperate 
Gamo,"  by  J.  Maddison  Morton,  the 
anllior  of  "  Box  and  Cox,"  who,  curi- 
ously enoui^h,  emled  his  days  as  a 
t  liarlerhniiso  Codd.*  I  see  in  the  play- 
bill that  Mr,  Thackeray  is  announced 
as  '*Mr.  Boiininjjton,"  but  in  fad  he 
only  appeared  upon  the  stage,  with  a 
cigar,  ju!*L  before  tlie  fall  of  the  curtain 
to  say  "  Bless  you,  my  children. '* 

I  cannot  remember  being  more  than 
once  or  twice  besides  at  Palace  Green, 
hut  I  met  Thackeray  more  than  oucu  at 
the  Garrick  Club,  to  which  an  uncle  of 
mine  used  to  invite  me,  and  aevend 
times  at  Evanses  —  that  wholesome 
smoky  supper  haunt  where,  unlike  the 
Cave  of  Harmony  from  which  Colonel 
Newcome  hastily  withdrew  young  Clive 
iu  anger  and  disgust,  there  was  nothing 
to  transgress  the  tlebita  pHcris  rercrejifa**, 
and  to  which  old  Paddy  Green  Munlily 
refused,  as  he  expressed  it,  **  to  admit 
the  crinoline."  In  whatever  companv 
one  met  him,  he  was  invariablv  kind 
and  friendly,  and  I  am  sure  his  heart 
always  opened  towards  the  young. 
Once  more  I  met  him,  in  March,  1863, 
at  Messrs.  Smitli  &  Elder's  in  Pall 
Mall,  whither  I  went  by  the  kiadneas 
of  my  friend  the  late  Mr.  H.  S.  King, 
to  see  llie  Princess  of  Wales  make  her 
entrance  into  Loudon,  and  {Jilly^  may  1 
say  ?)  he  kept  his  last  Founder's  Dav 
wiih  us  at  Chailerhouse  on  the  12ih  of 
December,   within   a  fortnight  of    his 

'  I  think  I  can  recall  correctly  aoma  IIdm  wblcli 
wore  ii|H>keuat  hlsflual  benefit  at  the  Haymarket 
<?}  Theatre,  and  of  which  1  have  «  eopy  aoiiM- 
where :  — 

"  Farewell,  old  friend,  bat  not  ffood-byv, 
True  friendship  talleth  never, 
Tho'  you  to  aloiatered  haunts  mast  Ue, 
While  we  work  on  as  erer, 

"  And  when  at  last  yoa  eml  the  play, 
And  face  tlie  life  eternal. 
You'll  meekly  bow  your  head  and  any 
Your  '  Adsom  *  vtth  the  Colonel.** 
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death,  his  old  friend  John  Lcccli  being 
one  of  Ihc  stcwaiila  of  the  dny.  Though 
he  was  then  lookiiij;  very  wcai-y,  and 
auLicipalini,',  I  thitik,  recoui-se  to  a 
smnll  Biirijical  operation,  none  could 
have  expecieii  the  loss  which  made  the 
Cl»ristinaa  of  18»i3  so  and  a  one  to  thou- 
sands ill  England  and  beyond  it. 

Foun<l  dead  in  his  bed  upon  the 
mornini*  of  Chriatmas  cvc,  with  his 
aiMus  slretcliiid  above  his  head  as  was 
liis  way  when  very  weary — sn  I  am 
sure  I  heard  oi*  read  at  the  time  —  it 
was  the  newspiipers  of  Christmjw  morn- 
ing that  toUl  the  sad  tale  lo  the  worhl. 

The  betl  upon  which  he  died  w:is 
given  by  his  daughters  to  Charter- 
house. I  renie ruber  receiving  it  —  for 
I  was  tlicn  Um  master  in  ctnir^o  of  the 
yound:itioii  Scholars  —  and  to  the  head 
jgownboy  and  his  auccessors  was  ac- 
corded the  honor  of  lyiujj  upon  that 
historic  l)ed,  which  bore  at  his  head 
the  following  inscription  from  the  pen 
of  the  masU;r,  Archdeacon  Ilnle  ;  — 

Hoc  lecto  recumbena 

Obdormivit  Id  Christo 

GDLIET^MUS    MAKEPEACE   THACKEIl^VY 

ix  Kal.  Janvar  :  an.  mikcclxiv. 

ScholoB  Carthtisianse  quondam  disoipulus 

ilatura  a^tatt*  hujusce  loei  amantisaimus 

utl  te*4tantur  ejus  serlptJi 

per  orbem  termrum  divulgata. 

Yixit  auuos  lii. 

"Was  T  not  justified  in  sayiu";,  wlicn 
luakiii;^  uiemorial  of  our  ii:rent  alumni 
ia  the  notc^  to  a  Founder's  Day  sermon 
[1872]  :  *  *■*■  ]iut  surely  Thackeray  must 
fce  held  the  prince  of  Cartbuaians,  see- 
ing that  he  has  illu^imlcd  in  his  works 
every  part  of  our  house"  ?  He  loved 
what  was  worth  lovini:^,  and  scornetl 
meanness  and  wrong.  liequUacat  in 
pace.  John  \V.  Ikvine, 

1  Brethren  aiul  CompAtiions.  A  sermon  preachnd 
]n  the  clinpel  of  the  Cliarterhoiuifl  on  Fonn*ler'it 
Day,  Deo.  li,  1872,  by  John  W.  Irvlue,  M.A,  Lon- 
dou  :  Henry  S.  King  St  Co.    1873. 


From  The  ComhUI  Magaslna. 
TKK   BAD   PKNNY. 
On  parUonne  lant  qae  Ton  alme. 

His  parents,   denizens  of    pompous 
and    prosperous    Bloomsbury,    decree 


hira  for  Klou  from  his  cradle.  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  was  good  enough  for 
his  father,  who  has  been  a  business 
man  all  his  life,  is  still  redolent  of  the 
City  from  which  he  has  retired,  houesi, 
sober,  and  in  middle  life,  but  Dick 
must  go  to  Eton.  Of  course,  says  the 
mother.  What  is  the  use  of  having 
money  if  one  doesn't  spemi  it  on  Dick  ? 
So  he  goes  through  a  course  of  govern- 
esses, tutoi*s,  and  preparatory  scliools 
—  a  varied  course,  because  none  of 
Ihcni  will  keep  him  more  than  three 
months  at  the  most.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  ho  is  idle,  though  he  is  very  idle  ; 
it  is  not  so  much  that  he  is  stupid,  for 
he  has  some  cunning  amid  his  ilulness  ; 
but  he  is  bad  —  that  is  what  one  of 
his  ma-slers  says  of  him.  Bloomsbury 
Square  has  never  liked  that  master  — 
always  knew  there  was  something  (iahy 
about  that  man.  When  Mi's,  Blooms- 
bury hears  that  he  has  eloped  with  a 
housemaid,  that  ia  just  exactly  what 
she  would  have  expected  of  him — so 
unjust^  and  so  prejudiced  agaiui^t  Dick. 
The  Penny  is  one  of  those  intinitely- 
to-be-pitied  people  who  are  always  ex- 
citing prejudice  in  others.  There  is 
a  prejudice  against  him  at  Eton  —  a 
dreatifiil  prejuiijce,  which  finally  grows 
90  strong  that  the  anthoriltes  decide 
that  llie  only  way  to  remove  it  is  to 
remove  him.  Ho  is,  therefore,  re- 
moved. 

He  comes  back  to  Bloomsbury  Square 
with  a  bluster.  Eton,  ho  says,  is  a 
beastly  hole — not  tit  for  a  genlleman. 
His  mother  tries  to  be  fair,  to  hear 
both  aides  of  the  case,  to  believe  that 
Dick  has  —  in  some  very  minor  degree, 
of  course  —  erred  as  well  as  the  mas- 
ters ;  but  she  cannot.  It  is  to  be 
thought  that  she  is  as  just  as  most 
women,  but  to  believe  anything  against 
her  boy  is  not  to  be  expected  of  jjcr  — 
it  is  impossible, 

Dick  is  removed  to  a  private  tutor's. 
His  father  says  that  private  couching  is 
the  very  thing  for  a  yonnjj  man  —  beats 
Eton  hollow.  When  Dick's  letters  ar- 
rive—  they  are  letters  wliich,  in  point 
of  spellingnnd  composition,  would  dis- 
grace a  kitchen-umid  —  his  face  reddens 
with  pride.     He  puts  theiu  all  away  to- 
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gethcr,  iu  a  desk  where  be  keeps  olher 
sacred  po»sei»3iuU9. 

Outi  liue  muruiug  Dickturua  upiigaiu 
uuexpcelcdly  in  lilooiuhbury  iSquaie. 
Tilt*  tutor,  liu  IJudsj  Is  sudi  u  beitslly 
cad  ;  lit:  litts,  Unirefoi'e,  reuouuced  hiiu. 
Froiu  a  lultur  wliicU  Hrrivus  iiuxl  morn- 
ing frum  Die  tuiur  il  iippoars  lUnL  the 
reuuucmlion  is  mutual.  Tticru  is  u 
garbled  slory  of  a  (lirtaliou  with  a 
houscniaid ;  but  it  is  veiy  garbled, 
and,  of  course,  entirely  incorrect.  Dick 
says  that  he  never  »aw  such  a  liar  as 
that  coach  —  enouu;U  to  corrupt  anj' 
fellow's  morals.  Therefore,  of  course, 
it  is  only  ri^ht  and  proper  tluit  Pick 
should  leave  luiu.  Some  youui;  men  do 
not  mind  to  what  iutlueuces  they  sub- 
ject themselves  —  not  so  the  Penny. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hloomsbury  are  quite 
hurt  and  annoyed  u-hen  llitir  sou-iu- 
Jaw,  an  outspoken  person,  condoles  with 
them,  and  is  sorry  to  hear  the  youug 
cub  has  been  up  to  his  tiickn  ar^ain. 

The  Penny  manages  to  scrape  through 
au  cnLmueo  cxaiiiiuaLion,  aud  goes  to 
Cambridge. 

**Not  uvery  young  man,  mind  you, 
can  pass  those  entrance  exams  nowa- 
days,'* says  papa,  sipping  his  glass  of 
port  with  honest  pride  in  the  Penny's 
exliiiortlinary  prowess.  "They  lell 
n)c,  Dick  sajs  himself,  that  it's  a  very 
different  tbitig  to  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  The  competition  is  enor- 
mous—  by  Gad  !  sir,  enormous  I  " 

Mr.  Joues,alsoof  Uloomsbury  Square, 
quite  htilieves  you.  Xeitlicr  he  nor  the 
proud  father  lias  ever  b(?en  lo  the  uni- 
veiiiity  Iheniselves  ;  but  ihuy  send  their 
sons,  and  know  as  much  about  it,  mind 
you,  as  any  one.  The  mother  coloi-s 
with  pleasure  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  It  is  indeed  a  privilege,  know- 
ing how  dreadfully  idle  some  young 
men  arc,  to  have  a  sou  like  Dick. 
Uloomsbury  Square  discovers,  by  de- 
grees, timt  the  privilege  is  a  very  ex- 
pen.^^ivo  one.  It  is  so  expensive,  in 
fact,  that  they  find  out  it  ia  very  much 
more  healthy,  as  well  as  a  great  deal 
more  enjoyable,  to  walk  instead  of 
driving  everywhere  ;  so  tbey  put  down 
tJie  carriage.  "Only  don't  tell  Dick," 
bays  the  mother.     *'  It  would  hurt  his 


feelings  so  dreadfully  to  think  we  were 
going  without  any  little  comfort  on  h\s 
account." 

So  Dick-a  feelings  are  not  harrowed, 
and  when  he  comus  down  for  the  6rst 
vacation  a  carriiige  is  jobbed.  A  young 
man  liiuls  a  carriage  so  useful,  and 
Dick  Would  naturally  not  like  to  bo 
without  one.  V^ery  likely  he  will  not 
notice  the  difference  between  tliis  one 
aud  our  own.  Perhaps  he  does  not 
notice  the  difference,  or  perliaps  liia 
tact  is  so  divine  aud  beautiful  that  be 
does  notice  the  difference  aud  sayfr 
notliing.  In  appearance  he  has  grown 
larger,  stouter,  aud  redder  —  in  fact, 
has  become  so  fioe-lookiug.  **  I  dare 
say  you  remember,  cook,"  says  ibe 
mother  to  Lhai  elderly  domestic,  '■'■  what 
a  beautiful  Ijaby  he  was  I  — such  a  dear 
sturdy  Uttle  fellow  I  I  must  confess  I 
should  have  been  a  little  disappciuled 
if  he  had  grown  up  pale  and  puny  and 
weakly-looking,  as  one  sees  so  many 
young  men  nowadays." 

In  this  contingency  cook  would  have 
been  disappointed  also.  Xow  Jane 
says  Mr.  Dick  is  too  red-like  for  her^ 
but  cook  always  did  hold  with  a  good 
fresh  color.  Cook  has  a  good  fresh 
color  hereelf  —  not  unlike  Mr.  Dick's, 
in  fad,  only  plebeian,  of  course,  very 
plebuian. 

Mr.  Bloomsbury  is  anxious  to  know 
what  books  Dick  has  been  studying ; 
hut,  naturally,  aftnr  a  hard  term's 
work,  the  Penny  does  not  wish  to  be 
very  connnunicative  on  the  subject. 

'*0h,  Herodotus,  and  Livy,  and  nil 
those  chaps,*'  be  says,  in  a  voice  which 
might  sound  to  persons  who  do  not 
know  his  idiosyncrasies  a  trifle  surly. 

Papa  stretches  up,  with  great  [ucOQ- 
vonience  to  himself,  for  the  Livy.  He 
cuts  the  leaves  with  a  sort  of  reverence. 
He  cannot  read  a  woixl  of  it  himself. 
Education  was  not  so  much  thought  of 
in  bis  day.  Hut  it's  a  fine  thing,  tuy 
boy,  a  fine  thing,  aud  I  wish  I  had 
had  your  advantages.  The  Penny  ex- 
presses a  wish  I  hat  the  a<l  vantages 
may  he  blowed — only  he  uses  a  word 
much  more  emphatic  than  ''blowed.'* 
Papa  replaces  the  Livy.  with  the  san»o 
inconvenience  to  hiuiBelf  with  which 
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he  got  it  down,  nud  with  aoniclhiu^ 
wtiieh,  if  he  tmii  not  evcrylhinff  to  be 
thankful  for,  might  almost  be  taken  foi* 

In  due  lime  Dick  returns  to  Cam- 
bridge. His  hills  are  heavier  than  ever 
next  term  ;  Ihcy  are  so  heavy  that  llie 
mother  begins  to  be  aCrnid  that  the 
butler  must  be  dull  without  any  com- 
panion uf  bis  own  sex,  now  that  llic 
coach  mun  liny  gone.  Mr.  IJIoonisbui-y 
therefore  tells  the  butler  that  he  can- 
not justify  himself  in  keeping;  him  — 
the  situation  must  be  sueh  a  terribly 
lonely  one. 

**  Ixir'  I  sir,*'  says  Thomson,  with  a 
tear  and  a  twinkle  in  his  old  eye  at  the 
same  time,  "  douH  you  be  a  troubUn' 
yourself  to  llnd  no  reasons  for  givin' 
me  notice.  Thim  collejies  has  ruined 
many  of  na  afore  now"  —  with  which 
remark  Thon»son  retires  In  llie  pantry 
and  wipes  his  eyes  on  the  phvLe-leuther, 

Six  nmnths  liiter  the  Penny  tuiTis  up 
at  liloomsbury  Square  unexpectedly,  in 
the  middle  oi  a  term  and  a  hansom. 
The  very  small  amount  of  ^riidjug  with 
which  he  was  gilt  when  he  left  the 
family  mint  is  nearly  all  worn  off.  He 
looks  as  if  he  drank  —  only  looks,  of 
course.  Many  other  perfectly  innocent 
people  do  the  same,  and  very  awkward 
it  is  for  them.  He  has,  he  says,  ^'^conie 
down;"  this  is,  indeed,  perfeclly  olv 
vious.  It  presently  becomes  obvious 
that  he  has  been  compolled  lo  "come 
^iown.''  To  the  old  man  there  is  a 
horror  in  the  very  i^lea  of  such  a  tiling. 
It  takes  a  grcnt  deal  of  explaininjj  — 
and  Gxplfiining  things  ia  Dick's  forte  — 
to  make  him  feel  easy  again.  Lota  of 
fellows  do  it  —  it's  nolhiiif;.  There's 
LonI  Xoodle  and  the  Marquis  of  Fool- 
ingtou  who  have  —  well,  left  with  me. 
They  tccre  up  to  larks,  if  you  like  ;  but 
in  my  case  il*s  been  a  most  beastly 
swindle  —  thal*8  what  it  is,  a  beastly 
swindle.  (The  Penny's  language  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  riclmcss  and 
elegance.)  Why,  any  of  the  chaps  Ml 
tell  you  it's  a  swindle.  None  of  the 
"chaps''  step  forwnnl  to  do  this,  how- 
ever. Fortunately,  Bloomsbnry  Square 
docs  not  need  them.  Dick  U  believed  on 
his  own  assertion,  by  two  people  only. 


The  Peuny  now  thinks  he  would  liko 
to  farm  in  Canada.  He  says  very  fre- 
quently that  be  is  blowed  if  he  cau^t 
make  something  out  of  IhaL  So  ho 
has  a  tiue  oullit  —  flannel  undercloth- 
ing sewed  with  tears,  love,  and  devo- 
tion—  and  a  fine  sum  of  money  to  put 
into  the  business  he  has  heard  of  out 
there. 

After  he  has  gone — only  just  after 

—  Cambridge  bills  and,  alas  I  promis- 
sory notes  of  very  extensive  promise 
indeed  begin  to  come  in  to  Bloomsbnry 
Square  ;  and  when  they  oncn  begin  it 
is  a  long  time  before  they  stop.  It  is 
about  this  perioil  thnt  the  niothcr  dis- 
covera  that  the  air  of  Bloomsbur}'  is 
very  relaxing  —  is  not  sure,  indeed, 
that  it  is  a  Miholesome  place  to  live  in  ; 
hears  thnt  many  doctoi*3  consider  the 
neighlHirhood  of  Peckham  excellent  for 
the  rheumatism  from  which  slic  suffers 

—  when  convenient.  And  then  this 
house  is  so  large.  Two  old  people  like 
you  and  me  feel  quite  lost  in  a  wilder- 
Qcsa  of  a  place  like  this.     Kow,  in  a 

dear   comfortable    little   box   So 

they  go  to  the  dear  comfortable  little 
box  in  thfi  refr«fthing  neigliborhood  of 
Albert  Koad,  Peckham — just  cook  and 
themselves  —  so  nice  and  homely.  Hub 
Iho  old  man  can  took  the  world  in  the 
face.  DicVs  Cambridge  expenses  — 
he  speaks  of  them  thus  —  have  been 
quite  comfortably  settled, 

Dick  does  not  write  very  often  —  in- 
deed, has  not  written  at  all.  He  is 
hnay  with  his  farm.  Forming  Is  a  very 
fine  thing  for  young  men;  an  active, 
open-air  life  makes  something  better  of 
a  young  fellow  than  your  stuffy  offices 
and  your  ledgers  and  your  account- 
books.  Make  your  boy  a  farmer  sir,  as 
I  have  maile  mine. 

And  the  farmer  turns  up  in  a  year  at 
Albert  Ko.id,  Peckham,  in  a  condition 
which  the  brother-in-law,  full  of  un- 
cliantabloness,  chamcterizes  as  dis- 
graceful. The  Penny  looks  more  as  if 
he  dmnk  than  ever  —  which  is  unfortu- 
nnte,  but  of  conrae  unavoidable.  Ho 
18  ill-dressed  ;  he  is  more  Burly  in  man- 
ner. If  he  were  not  her  son  —  her 
only  son  —  the  mother,  who  has  gentle 
blood  in  her  perhaps,  and  that  refine- 
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meut  which  cornea  of  a  pure  mlud  and 
a  lemlcr  hoari,  mijjhl  shnJdci-  lo  touch 
auylhiug  su  coarse  uud  uudeun.  But 
she  kisses  niul  cries  over  him  like  n 
fool,  before  she  has  heard  his  slory, 
whicli  miiy  be  forgiven  hei,  aud  ufLer- 
wards,  which  caunoU  The  farm  was  a 
beastly  switidlej  of  coui-se  ;  the  money 
which  was  sunk  in  iL  was  lost,  equally 
of  course  ;  but  if  his  father  can  gut 
\\\{\\ — say  some  post  of  respousibllity 
in  a  bank,  or  Boniethiug  like  that  —  he 
is  blowed  (again)  if  he  doesn't  make  u 
success.  He  is  also  blowed  when  his 
father  tells  him  something  —  not  all, 
not  half,  for  fear  of  hurling  Jiis  leeliags 
—  of  his  Cambridge  debts.  He  is  of 
opinion  his  father  has  been  swindled  ; 
a  beastly  swindle,  indeed,  as  u&unl. 
His  father  looks  in  the  fire  medita- 
tively. Ho  says  uothius; ;  there  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  to  be  said.  The  Peiiuy 
thinks  that  upon  his  soul,  you've  got 
wretched  diggings  here.  The  father 
says  quietly  tho-y  are  the  best  he  can 
now  affonl.  It  is  his  only  reproach, 
and  tliat  docs  not  penetrate  the  target, 
tlio  target  being  remarkably  thick, 
tough  and  invulnerable. 

The  position  of  li-ust  is,  through  in- 
fluence, procured.  For  three  weeks 
Albert  Hoad,  Peckham,  is  supremely 
happy.  Everything  is  going  on  so 
well.  And  then  a  story  is  whispered 
in  the  father's  ear,  which^  if  it  gels 
abroad,  means  Dick's  ruin.  Il  is  not  a 
pretty  story.  The  motlicr  does  not 
know  il.  It  is  not  kept  from  her  so 
much  because  it  would  wound  her,  for 
she  would  not  believe  it,  but  because  it 
is  not  fit,  as  a  stoiy,  for  her  heariusj. 
The  old  man  denies  it  furiously.  His 
son  !  Dick  I  It  is  proved  to  him  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt ;  and  he  denies 
it  again,  like  Peter,  with  an  oath.  The 
evidence  Is  damning  ;  and  he  lurns  and 
damns  his  informant.  The  scandal  is. 
however,  hushed  up.  Dick  mentions 
it  in  a  note  to  his  father.  It  was  an- 
other fellow  with  an  unfortunate  re- 
serablanco  to  himself.  An  old  story  ; 
but  not  so  old  that  the  father  will  not 
believe  it  fi*om  the  lips  of  the  son. 
After  this.  Dick's  letters  come  fairly 
regularly;  such  nice  letters  — not,  per- 


haps, very  educated  in  style  or  very 
correct  in  spelling,  nor  even  very  tilial 
in  expression  ;  but  all  saying  the  saiuo 
Ihiug,  that  he  is  getting  on  famously, 
and  asking  for  the  loan  of  live  or  ten 
pounds  in  the  postscript.  The  mother 
thinks  that  Dick  has  really  found  hi» 
vocation.  As  the  weeks  go  by,  she 
becomes  sure  of  it;  gets  more  sure,, 
and  feels  sometimes  a  little  nugiy  that 
tier  husband  is  so  quiet,  moody,  and 
unresponsive.  He  docs  not  believe 
that  ugly  story.  God  help  him  I  no, 
but  it  haunts  him ;  or  perhaps  the 
shadow  of  an  evil  to  come  hangs  ovci 
him.  He  looks  buck  on  this  lime,  longf^ 
after,  wondering  which  it  was,  aad 
cannot  determine. 

Tlien  Dick  Innis  up  again  —  at  night 
this  time,  and  without  a  bluster,  lie 
looks  sober ;  and  looks,  too,  as  if  be 
were  haunted  by  a  ghost.  It  is  the  old, 
story,  but  with  a  new  and  engagiiij^ 
sequel.  Everything  a  beastly  swindle, 
us  usual.  The  manager  a  cud,  and 
Dick  accused  of  fovgei-y.  The  mother 
goes  white  to  her  lips,  then  a  flaming 
scarlet.  Her  boy  accused  of  that  I 
Iler  boy  —  the  soul  of  honor  I  The 
soul  ol  honor  has  something  iu  his 
apptarant'u  lo-niglil  suggestive  of  a  cur 
expecting  n  whipping.  This  appear- 
ance is  not  lessened  when  he  saya  that 
he  must  get  out  of  Ihia  damucd  country 
before  to-morrow. 

"Get  out  of  the  countiy  I  *'  shouU 
the  old  man,  with  a  heavy  fist  on  the 
table  which  nuikes  the  glasses  ring. 
"  My  God  1  if  you're  an  honest  man  you 
shall  face  the  world  and  give  it  the  lie." 

The  son  falls  back  a  little,  8care<l  at 
his  father's  gleaming  eyes  and  ashen 
face  ;  and  the  mother,  in  that  old, 
fond,  foolish  way,  puts  her  arms  round 
her  hoy  and  says  he  must  fight  it  out 
because  it  will  all  come  right.  God 
takes  care  of  such  things ;  and  the 
guilty  are  found  out  and  punished," 

"  ThaVs  i^"  si»ya  her  ]M»y,  thrusting 
her  away  ;  **  thai  is  why  I  am  (joivg  t  " 

The  Penny  does  not  turn  up  any 
more  —  at  least,  not  in  England.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  abroad  he  turns 
up  pretty  constantly  anywhere  where 
there  is  foolishness  and  money. 
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Albert  Roatl,  Peckhnm,  has  ils  trag- 
edy^ lliougb  it  will  bo  allowed  that  lUe 
loculUy  la  sordid  rather  Lluiu  tragic. 
His  HOii-in-law  thttiks  tliat  his  misfor- 
tunes have  niiule  the  old  man  very 
mwch  more  of  u  geiilleniau  than  lie 
used  to  he.  Very  likely  it  is  true. 
Misfortunes  often  have  u  retJuiug  ef- 
fect. Tlie  self-sniiafaction  of  respecta- 
bility must  bu  considerably  danipeil 
when  one  reflocta  that  one  is  the  father 
of  it  forger.  The  pride  and  pomposity 
of  liloomshury  must  be  exLinguishud 
forever,  when  one  knows  of  one's  sou 
Ibat  foi-<;eiy  is  uot  the  most  dislionor- 
able  of  his  failings.  As  for  the  motlier, 
whou  Iior  belief  in  her  boy  went^  «o 
went  hope  also.  Futlier  and  mother 
have  both  been  fools,  but  she  has  been 
the  greater  fool  of  the  two.  Both, 
every  one  says  so,  have  done  their  lieai 
to  ruin  the  boy  —  have  ruiiiud  liini, 
Tliey  might  have  seen  what  he  was 
yeaiT*  before,  but  tliey  shut  their  eyes. 
They  nii^ht  have  learnt  from  their 
friends,  Iou;jr  ago,  that  he  was  a  scamp, 
but  they  would  not  liear.  It  is  very 
sad  for  them,  of  course,  and  every  one 
has  the  very  jj:retitest  sympathy  with 
them;  but  it  is  llicir  own  fault  —  en- 
tirely their  own  fnuU.  It  may  be  ;  but 
if  it  is,  then  surely  the  tragedies  wo 
make  for  tmrselves  arc  grimmer  than 
any  which  fate  makes  for  us. 


From  The  EngLUh  Ulnstrated  Ma^putne. 
A  POACH  INO  STOUV. 


BT  A   SUN   OP   TlIO:   MAUSUES. 

I  DO  not  intend  to  touch  in  any  way 
on  the  game  laws,  or  to  give  the  very 
barest  description  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  those  who  pouch  and  capture 
the  creatures  without  the  leave  of 
others.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  those 
who  have  explained  for  the  benetlt  of  a 
loo  credulous  public  how  Ihe  thing  is 
doue  have  not  been  capable  enougli  to 
prevent  Its  recurrence.  In  the  present 
article  I  only  ofCt-r  a  few  sketches,  from 
life,  of  some  so-called  deliuqueuLs  I 
have  known. 

'^  I  am  on  liis  track,"  one  guardian 
of  the  covers  observed   to  me,  as  he 


saw  a  man  walking  on  the  highroad; 
**  I  shall  have  him  to  a  dead  certainty." 
But  lie  spoke  prematurely,  for  the  indi- 
vidual pointed  out  led  the  guardian  of 
llie  covers  such  a  dance,  aud  hood- 
winked him  so  completely,  that  the 
amall  boys  of  the  district  laughed  over 
the  matter.  If  you  require  a  good  gun, 
one  that  yuu  can  rely  ou,  you  mu^^t  pay 
for  it  ;  and  so  you  must  if  you  wish  to 
have  gdod  and  efficient  keepers.  The 
pittance  that  some  gentlemen  pay  llieir 
so-called  keepers  is  really  not  enough  to 
keep  Iheui  honest.  A  great,  awkward, 
ignorant  fellow,  as  ^'fore-right'*  as  a 
hull  at  a  hedge,  is  hardly  the  pei-son  to 
place  In  a  position  of  responsibility,  and 
he  is  sure  to  ^ct  himself  into  Iiot  water. 
There  is  one  thing  to  be  said,  good 
men  would  not  stop  oue  week  with 
some  of  those  wlio  |jns3  as  game  pre- 
servers, save  the  mark. 

Some  dopredntion  had  been  com- 
mitted in  a  country  place  1  knew,  with- 
out the  offenders  having  been  brought 
to  hook  for  it ;  so  the  principal  parlies 
interested  in  the  matter  met  in  the  par- 
lor of  the  one  small  inn  of  the  locality 
to  devise  some  plau  or  plaus  for  their 
capture.  This  was  at  obout  three 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon.  Everything 
was  an-auged  to  the  perfect  8atisf:u;tton 
of  all  parties,  apparently,  but  the  land- 
lord formed  oue  of  the  committee. 
Quite  by  accident,  na  it  seemed,  one  of 
the  villagers  presently  strolled  in  for  a 
pint.  A  few  whispered  words  passed 
between  him  aud  the  landlord,  and  the 
man  left.  Half  an  !iour  later  distant 
shots  were  heard  following  each  other 
in  rapid  succession.  The  guardians  of 
the  home  coverts  heard  them,  aud 
ruahed  oft  to  Ilnd  that  a  complete 
slaughter  had  been  rapully  effected. 
The  next  nioruing  one  of  the  principals 
in  that  shoot  walked  by  those  covei-s  — 
a  public  path  ran  by  the  side  of  the 
largest  —  and  he  found  the  **  head-iin  " 
stroking  his  stubbly  chin,  and  using  at 
intervals  the  strongest  language  ho  was 
capable  of.  "  He'd  have  'em,  if  he 
watciied  day  and  night  for  'em."  This 
he  said  to  the  man  who  was  so  inno- 
cently walking  round.  Tlie  hitter  re- 
plied that  '*  he  hoped  he  might  git  'em  ; 
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for  stcli  goings  on,  la  broatl  daylight,  in 
a  HllIo  vUliigc  liko  thclra  wua  pnrfcctly 
scaiui'louR/' 

I  have  iiu  (IcHlrc  to  dufeud  the  prac- 
tice of  poaching  m  any  way,  far  from 
it ;  for  those  who  rear  largo  quaulities 
of  game  have  to  pay  a  very  heavy  price 
for  it.  I  have  known  some  of  llio 
keenest  game  preservers  of  Uio  past 
time,  before  driving,  and  other  to  my 
mind  objectionable  practices  were  in 
vogue  ;  stern  men  ilicy  were  in  all 
matters  concerning  poaching,  but  they 
never  8ufFt:red  from  it  to  the  extent 
that  some  do  now,  not  one  (piarter  of 
it;  and  for  lliis  reason,  tlieir  keepers 
were  good  men  like  their  masters.  If 
they  found  a  poacher,  one  that  they 
knew  to  be  one.  they  never  tried  to 
iniplicale  a  man  in  a  hurry,  or,  as  we 
sliould  ex[)re».s  it,  to  make  a  job  of  it 
beforclmnd.  '*  I  have  not  found  you 
at  work,  and  1  hope  you  won't  give  me 
the  chance  ;  but  you  are  trcspassiii;;, 
80  you  clear  out,"  was  the  sort  of  ex- 
hortation given. 

A  head  keeper  of  this  class,  ft  mau  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word  — one  of  our 
great  animal  paintei*a  painted  the  por- 
trait of  his  magnificent  retriever,  will* 
a  phcas.nnt  in  his  moutlt,  and  ])re8entud 
it  to  liim  —  said  one  morning,  "We 
have  got  Ned,  squire," 

"Where  is  he?"  "In  the  brew- 
houser  with  two  keepers  looking  after 
him." 

"  Confound  the  rascal  I  bring  him 
into  the  gunroom  to  mo,"  said  tlie 
squire.  When  he  was  presented  there 
"Xtid"  looked  like  some  animated 
scarecrow  ;  his  clothes  had  been  liter- 
ally torn  to  pieces  in  the  Herce  struggle 
that  ensued  before  ho  was  captured. 
For  fear  the  poor  wretch  might  catch 
cold,  through  the  general  airiness  of 
his  veslmenta,  his  captors  had  given 
him  a  couple  of  '*  horns  "  of  the  gener- 
ous home-brewed  ale.  From  tlie  way 
in  which  he  occasionally  placed  bis 
band  to  his  side,  giving  himself  a  gen- 
tle rub,  it  was  quite  evident  also  that 


he  hail  received  some  heavy  "  rib 
bindei-8."  His  twocaptoi-s  had  not  had 
all  the  fun  on  their  side  either,  for  one 
of  them  had  a  lively  "  mouse"  under 
each  eye,  and  the  oLiier  mate  had  hia 
mouth  so  altered  that  his  pronuncia- 
tion was  very  much  interfered  with. 

'*  So  you  are  here  again,  3*ou  rascal, 
are  you  ?  "  '•'■  Yes,  I  be,  squire,  but  I 
wouldn't  ha'  corao  if  I  could  ha'  pcr- 
wented  it  like." 
■  "  You  told  mc  the  last  lime  you  were 
here  I  sliould  not  see  you  again,  if  yoa 
could  help  it."  "  I  meant  it,  squire  ; 
'tain't  no  fault  o'  mine  as  I^m  here 
now." 

After  looking  at  the  man  and  llien  at 
the  two  under  keepers,  wilb  the  great- 
est ditrioulty  keeping  himself  from  smil- 
ing, the  squire  replied  that  he  supposed 
not.  "  What  did  he  get  for  the  last 
tiffjiir  ? "  ho  a.skcd.  "  Six  motUlis, 
squire,  I'm  sorry  to  say."  Here  Ned 
broke  in  with,  **  An'  if  I  has  another 
dose  like  that,  squire,  1  shan't  be  a 
trouble  no  more." 

■*  Arc  you  married  ?  "  **  Ko,  squire, 
but  I  be  thinkin'  on  it." 

'*  Who  are  you  courting,  you  rascal  ? 
Some  decent  girl,  I'll  l)e  bound  ;  it  gen- 
eniUy  is  so."  '*  Yes,  squire,  you're 
right  there  ;  she's  a  lot  better  than  I 
be,  or  she  wouldn't  be  much." 

**  What    shall      we    do    with     him, 

D ?"  but  before  the  hcjul  keeper 

could  answer  Nod  broke  in,  **  For 
mercy  sake,  squire,  make  a  under 
keeper  on  me.  I  bin  a  poacher,  an'  I 
be  one  now,  or  else  I  shouldn't  ha*  bin 
here.  If  ye  will  I'll  sarve  ye  faithfnU 
as  a  dog.  Give  me  this  one  clmnce." 
Looking  liim  full  in  the  face  for  one 
moment  the  squire  8;iid,  "  I  will." 

I  saw  Ned  daily  for  monihs  after  the 
squire  had  taken  him.  lie  was  a  primei 
favorite  with  all,  from  the  head  keeper: 
to  the  grooms  in  the  hunting  stable, 
and  be  did  his  duty  honestly  and  effi- 
ciently. As  the  good  old  squire  re- 
marked, bis  doubtful  investment  had 
turned  out  well. 
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MOKTE  OLIVETO. 
Axtn  an  ashen  silence.  Miat  forbad 
The  world,  dwelt  lordly  henniis,  who  hatl 

fought, 
Hated,  and  toiled  too  long.     God^a  peace 
they  sought 
Where  yon  white  steep  la  yet  with  olive 

clad, 
As  though  of  Athens'  fallen  queen  they  had 
One  gift,  who  knew  her  not,  but  only 

taught 
I'heir  souls  the  lore  that  lived  in  ptoua 
thuuglit 
Aud  pictured  mystery  and  vigil  sad. 
Knowledge    witliul    she    offered,    such    as 
shone 
Of  yore  from  Hellas.    But  the  light  was 
dim, 
And  pule  the  glory  of  the  Parthenon. 
They  only  knew,  with  oaiuts  and  sera- 
phim, 
To  wonder   on  the    Mount   and   wisely 
hymn 
Of  man  with  God  and  God  with  man  made 
one. 
Academy,  Geouoe  C.  W.  Warb. 


MAZARIN  TO  AJINE  OP  AUSTRIA. 
IN   *ni£   MOONLIUUT. 

You  are  a  queeu  ;  no  noble  name  I  bear 
(Love,  how  the  night  wind  stirs  amid  your 

hair !), 
Yet  I  am  standing  close  beside  you  here. 
The  noblest  names  in  France  come  not  so 

near. 
Sweet !  let  me  kiss  away  the  cares  that  He 
Upon  your  heart  ;  I  know  that  only  I, 
Of  all  the  world,  stand  near  enough  to  see 
How  heavy  a  load  a  royal  crown  may  be  ; 
What  do  you  murmur,   that    I  sharu  its 

weight '? 
Would  I  eould  bear  It  all  for  you,  but  fat« 
Has  made  me  what  I  am.     Can  I  repine 
At  lowly  birth,  with  your  hand  cla-^p't  in 

mine  ? 
With  ray  arm  round  you,  and  with  lips  close 

press' d 
Unto  the  head,  now  pillowed  on  my  breast. 
Somviimes  it  frets  me,  we  may  never  stand 
lu  the  bnmd  light  of  day,  hand  clasped  in 

hand. 
yVheu  shines   the  sim  I  stand  behind  the 

throne. 
But  with  the  moonlight  yon  are  mine  alone. 
I  am  a  mighty  {)owcr  :  men  call  mc  grciit. 
Say  I  might  wear  the  triple  crown,  but  fate 


Took  me  to  Prance ;  a  Spanish   woman  ^ 

tliere 
Looked  in  my  eyes,  I  saw  her  golden  Italr  ; 
And  since  that  day  naught  else  I  clearly 

see, 
Your  shadow  cornea  between  the  worid  aud 

me. 
But  if  you  stole  my  soul,  you  gave  your 

own, 
A  royal  gift,  and  worthy  of  a  throne. 
Yet  are  you  queeu  as  ever ;  but  I  stand, 
Made  equal   by  our  love  ;    thus   hand  in 

hand, 
And  heart  to  heart,  no  phantom  throne 

between, 
My  only  love,  my  wife  ;  yet  France's  queen. 
JouN  Faiufax. 

1  In  one  of  bis  letters  t»  Anne  of  Aiutrla,  Mhxa- 
riu  says  bin  grcatent  luipplDente  wtwa  parted  fruoi 
her  coiisiits  in  "rfAtllng  llie  letter!  of  a  certain 
Spanish  wouian  well  known  to  you."  Maxariii  waa 
not  a  prifsit,  anil  tliere  is  but  little  doubt  that 
im  v/oK  primtoly  iiiarrieil  to  Anno  ;  indeed,  bor 
daughter- ill-law,  the  Fe<»ud  wUu  of  tlie  I>UO  tl'Or- 

leau,  speaks  of  it  as  a  faou 


WHITBY. 


Weiehe  the  grey  Northern  sea  gnaws  cIlffB 

of  shale,  and  the  white  waves 
Wrestle   in  hissing  wrath  with  a  brown, 

irrepressible  river, 
Hilda,  the  saint,  the  princess,  foiuided  a 

fair  stone  cloister. 
What  of  her  work  remains  —  of  the  carren 

stone  and  the  wood- work  ? 
Haply  a  fragment  here  of  a  pillar  with  pat- 

turu  enlacing ; 
Naught  in  the  desolate  walls  of  the  roofleaa 

ruin  that  after 
Rose  where  her  building  had  been,  and  now 

itself  is  abandoned, 
Crowning  with   uuiiitcutloual   beauty  the 

red- roofed  houses. 
Which  from  the  river  climb,  and  cling  liko 

plants  to  the  cliff-face. 
What  of  her  work  remains  ? —  who  knows  f 

—  in  the  loves  of  the  people  ? 
Something,  we  doubt  it  not,  from  every 

noble  endeavor 
Down  the  ages  descends,  though  none  but 

God  can  distinguish. 
But  the  grey  Xorthem  sea  still  gnaws  the 

cliffs,  and  the  white  waves 
Wrestle  In  hissing  wrath  with  the  brown^ 

irrepressible  river. 
Spectator.  K.  W.  BOUUDILLON. 
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From  TUb  New  Review. 
SOME   DECISIVE    MAUUIAIIRS  OF   ENOUSH 
HISlXtUY. 

FoitTY  yenr3  »go  a  capable  writer 
wrolc  a  wclUkiiuwii  book  wliich  lie 
called  **  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles 
of  the  AV'orUI/*  Some  of  the  biitlles 
which  he  thero  cnuiuei-ntecl  have  un- 
iloubtedly  exerLeil  a  powerful  iiillueiiL'e 
ou  the  course  of  history.  The  defeat 
of  the  Persians  by  the  Greeks,  tlie  de- 
feat of  the  Mahoiuctnus  by  Charles 
Martel,  auil  our  oivu  defeat  iu  our 
Blrugijle  with  the  revolted  colonies  iu 
America  perniaoetuly  affected  tlic  face 
of  the  world.  But  many  of  the  battles 
which  arc  called  decisive  by  historians 
have  in  reality  decided  nothiti*^ ;  and 
if  Sir  E.  Creasy  had  looked  a  little  be- 
low the  surface  ho  possibly  might  have 
been  attracted  by  a  serioH  of  events 
which  liave  proved  more  decisive  than 
warfare.  For,  thoui^h  the  maniiiges  of 
kingH  usually  en;;age  only  a  8econ<iaiy 
attention,  it  may  be  safely  stated  tbni 
the  decisive  marriages  of  the  world 
liave  had  more  inttuence  on  its  fortunes 
than  the  decisive  battles. 

The  empire  of  Charles  V.  ifl,  per- 
haps, the  best  e.\:miplc  of  the  effect  of 
such  unions.  Clmrtea,  on  his  paternal 
ftide,  was  the  grandson  of  Maximilian 
of  Austria  and  Mary,  the  dau>^hter  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  From  these  grand- 
parents he  inherited  Austria,  Bur- 
l^undy,  nnd  Flanders.^  On  tlie  maternal 
side  he  was  the  gmndson  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  whose  marriage  hud  con- 
solidated the  houses  nf  Aragon  and 
Castile,  and  indirectly  led  to  tbe  union 
of  all  Spain  in  one  monarchy.  Thus 
tlie  power  of  this  great  monarch  bad 
been  built  up  by  n  series  of  marriiiges. 
11  was  the  fate  of  Charles  V.  to  strike 
down  llic  power  of  France  at  Paviii, 
but  uo  battle  lliat  he  ever  fongbt  had 
effects  so  enduring  as  the  marriages 
either  of  his  paternal  or  his  maternal 
grandparents. 

Rut  we  are  concerned  at  llie  present 
moment  not  with  tlie  marriages  which 
built  up  the  power  of  Spain  and  Aus- , 

1  Btirguiiil;  Mtiil  FlRD^vrB  had  been  anlt«d  h  cen- 
tury beron?  by  tbe  nmrriafCQ  of  Pblllp,  Duke  of 
BurKundy,  with  the  hclreaa  of  Loul«.  Count  of 
Flaiulon. 


tria,  but  with  the  njnrriagcs  which 
have  affected  the  destinies  of  England. 
They  will  bo  found  recorded  iu  every 
history.  But  their  signilicauce  has 
been  insunicienily  emphasized  by  al- 
most every  hhlorian.  Vet  they  either 
directly  occa»ione<l  or  indirrcHy  inttu- 
enced  many  of  the  great  events  in  (mr 
annals.  Tbe  marriage  of  Berlha  with 
Etljclbert  of  Kent  prepared  the  way 
for  tbe  couversion  of  England  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII. 
with  Anne  Boleyn  was  one  of  the  cUkf 
factors  which  delcrnuned  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  the  marriage  of  Enuna  of  Nor- 
mandy with  Ethelred  the  Unready  gave 
the  Conqueror  an  excuse  for  nssertiuj^ 
Ills  claim  to  iho  throne  of  En>;]and  ; 
the  marriage  of  Henry  1.  with  Matilda 
of  Scotland  reconciled  the  people  to 
the  Conquest  by  restoring  the  line  of 
Cenlic  ;  the  marriage  of  Henry  II.  with 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  made  Englam) 
the  (h*flt  Continental  power  in  westcru 
Europe,  and  thus  produced  the  long 
struggle  with  France  ;  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VII.  whli  Elizabeth  of  York 
closed  the  War  of  llie  Roses  ;  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  VII. 's  daughter  Mar- 
garet with  James  IV.  led  to  the  union 
between  Ehghind  and  Scot  land  ;  the 
marriage  of  Mr*ry,  James  !I.*8  daugh- 
ter, Willi  William  of  Orange  gave  direc- 
tion to  the  Kcvolution  of  16S8  ;  and 
tinnlly,  the  marriage  of  Sophia  with  the 
elector  of  Hanover  gave  u»  kings  with 
German  interests,  nnd  consequently 
again  involved  us  in  Continental  stnig- 
glcs. 

I.  When  Bertha,  the  daughter  of 
Charibert,  married  Ethelbert  of  Kent, 
Christianity  had  been  driven  out  of 
England  by  tho  victories  of  the  Siixons. 
EthL'lbert  himself  was  busily  raising 
his  little  kingdom  into  a  formi*Iahle 
power.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
he  succeeded  in  extending  his  suprem- 
acy over  eaalern  Enghmd  from  tlie 
Uumber  to  the  Channel.  He  became 
Ihencororward  the  mo!*t  powerful  nton- 
arch  in  Britain.  Possibly  his  growing 
power  suggested  his  nmbilious  mar- 
riflge.  His  alliance  with  the  Fnuikish 
kingdom  must  have  increased  his  con- 
sideration  both   at  home  and   on   the 
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Continent.  But  the  chief  consequences 
of  tlie  mamagc  wore  nol  polilical, 
but  religious.  Clmribeil  nftlurally  slip- 
ubilcU  thai  his  d;iui;hler,  in  her  new 
home,  shouM  be  allowed  to  profeaa 
h£!r  own  religion  ;  bor  chaplain  was 
adtniLtcd  to  Iier  tiasband's  court  ;  a 
ruined  duircli  was  allniled  to  him  for 
Chnstinii  worslii]),  Tbus,  in  the  liearl 
of  the  lilllti  kingdom  in  which  tbe 
Saxons  bad  6rst  settled,  amidst  tiio 
barbarons  woraliip  of  tbe  Teutonic 
gods,  Christianity  fonnd  its  representa- 
tive in  a  queen,  Jicr  chaplain,  and  her 
church.  The  little  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  was  sown  whose  branches  were  lo 
cover  Iho  whole  land. 

While  Bcrllia  was  sharing  her  bus- 
band's  Lhronu  in  Kent,  Gregory  the 
Great  was  nuiicin<;  in  tbe  slave  market 
at  Rome  tbe  fair-haired  prisoners  from 
Deira,  whose  naniCf  whoso  country, 
and  whose  king  suggested  to  hiiu  a 
series  of  historic  puns.  He  meditated 
lbcnceforwai*d  the  conversion  of  En- 
gland ;  and  yeai-s  afterwards  pei-suaded 
Augustiuo  to  undertake  the  mission. 
But  Augustine  did  not  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed to  Deira,  tbe  country  from  which 
Gregory's  fair-haired  slaves  bad  been 
bronglit.  Oil  the  conlraiy,  he  trav- 
elled, udiier  the  protection  of  tbe 
FriUikisli  king,  direct  lo  the  court  in 
whtcb  tbe  dunglUer  of  the  Frank  was 
living.  He  naturally  found  a  ready 
reception  from  the  busljand  of  a  ChriH- 
iian  queen,  and  within  a  year  of  bis 
arrival  Ethelbert  umbracetl  tlie  new 
faith.  Hut  it  is  surely  no  illogical  de- 
duction from  this  narrative  that  the 
cliief  factor  in  Elhelberl's  conversion 
was  not  Augustine's  preaching,  but  his 
own  marriage.* 

J  I.    If  Home  Jirst  acquired   her  ns- 

1  Tbo  conversion  of  northc^m  England  took  tbe 
eutjur  fnrtn  iu  tli«  convcriiiiiti  at  Kent.  K^iil  oiii- 
bmced  Cbrlstlanity  in  tli«  liut  qiiitrtHr  nf  tku  itxth 
ceHtury.  In  tlie  ftrat  qunrter  of  tbe  aeveiitb  cen- 
tury NorthumbriiL  bail  iuccevilod  to  tbe  supremacy. 
l[i?r  ruler,  K<ltviii,  wiu  by  far  tXkv  iiKWt  powerful 
iii-^noreb  wbo  hn<l  ever  relffn^d  In  England  ;  and  be 
mnrriMl  Ktbi'lhiirga  of  Kt'nt,  Rtlwlbiirt'i  daugbttir, 
EtlielburKa  carried  ber  rbapUtn  wttb  ber  to  tbe 
>7nrth.  Juiit  as  bvr  mother  carrietl  ber  obAplaln 
with  ll(^^  to  Kf>nt,  and  tbrongb  the  pcrstiasion  of 
Ills  qtircn  Hiul  ber  rhtipliitii  Edvrin,  In  bis  turn, 
cuibracod  tbe  Christian  (altb. 


ccndency  in  England  through  the  mar- 
riage of  Bertha,  she  lost  her  ascendency 
through  the  iiiJirriai,'e  of  Anne  Boleya. 
It  is  no  doubts  in  one  scusc,  absurd  to 
say  that  England  owes  its  reformed 
faith  lo  the  di-nire  of  Henry  \TII.  to 
pet  rid  of  one  wife  and  to  wed  another. 
Tbe  Church  of  Rome  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  its  decay  ;  refortnei-s,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  wei*e 
exposing  its  corruptions  ;  and  the  Kef- 
ormalion  would  have  come  in  England 

—  as  it  came  in  Germany  and  Scotland 

—  if  Henry  A'lU.  bad  never  cast  his 
longing  eyes  on  Anne.  All  that  it  is 
altemiilpd  to  assert  is  that  tbe  cause 
wbiub  diiuctly  led  to  the  Refurniaiioii 
in  En2;Iand,  and  wbich  governed  its 
direct iriii,  was  the  desire  of  Henry 
VHI.  to  possess  himself  of  Anne,  and 
(be  reluctance  of  Home  to  release  Inm 
from  Cjitheriuo.  Ilenco,  if  England 
owes  to  one  marriage  tbe  fact  that  she 
is  Christian,  she  owes  to  another  mar- 
riage tbe  fact  that  slie  is  Prolestanl. 
Thus,  sLniiigo  as  it  mny  seem  to  those 
wlio  have  never  thought  upon  the  sub- 
jt'cl,  her  religious  life  has  been  moulded 
by  tbe  marriages  of  Elbelhert  of  Kent 
and  Henry  VIII. 

III.  Very  different  were  the  conse- 
quences (»f  the  maiTiage  of  Emma  of 
Norn)andy.  Emma  was  the  daugliier 
of  Duke  Kicbard  II.  ;  she  was  there- 
fore tbe  sister  of  Duke  Uicbard  HI. 
and  of  Duke  Robert,  whom  tiis  con- 
temporaries knew  as  Robert  the  Devil, 
but  wboiu  history  recognizes  as  the 
CVni(|ueror'8  father.  She  married  Ethel- 
red  in  1002.  In  a  political  sense  Ihe 
mnrriage  was  a  new  departure.  The 
policy  of  the  house  of  Alfred  had  been 
to  curb  the  Norlhmeu  of  the  Channel. 
Confnmted  witli  the  dangere  of  n  Xorse 
invasion,  Elhrlrod,  on  tlio  contmry, 
tried  to  win  over  tbe  Wortlimen  of 
Normandy  to  his  own  side,  and  tho 
policy,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  success- 
ful. In  the  Danish  invasions  of  En- 
gland which  occurred  and  recurred  iu 
the  reign  of  the  unready  king,  Sweyn 
and  his  followci's  received  no  aid  from 
their  kinsfolk  in  Normandy  ;  and  when 
the  whole  kingdom  was  practically  sub- 
dued Ethclred  sent  his  wife  uud  ber 
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sons,  nnd  flnallj'  wiilulrew  himself,  to 
the  tluchy  from  which ,  more  tlian  a 
dozen  years  before,  he  hnd  chosen  his 
bride. 

By  her  niarringe  with  Ethclred, 
Emma  hnd  inlroduccd  Norman  ideas 
into  the  Snxon  court.  But,  ou  the 
death  of  Ethehud,  she  found  a  second 
husband  in  tlie  Dauii^l)  auvereigu,  Ca- 
nute. The  mnrriitge  of  Canute,  Hke 
the  marriage  of  Elhelred,  was  dictated 
by  policy.  He  desired  to  gain  the  ad- 
vanUiges  whi(.'li  Ethelred  had  obtained 
from  alliiince  wiili  Normandy,  and  both 
he  ami  Eiutna  were  willin^^  to  do  much 
with  tins  object.  Both  were  willing  to 
disinheiiL  their  children  by  Iheir  former 
consorts,  and  agree  that  the  kin<^dom 
fthonld  fall  to  their  own  ilesceudants. 
And  this  curious  an<I  uunatuml  arrange- 
ment was  very  nearly  succeeding.  On 
Canute's  death,  indeed,  liis  tljrone  was 
claimed  by  his  son  Harold  whom  ho 
had  discarded  in  favor  of  Eiiima^s  chil- 
dren. But,  on  Harold's  <leath  in  1040, 
the  Witan  chose  as  sovereign  Emma's 
SOD,  Ilardicanute  ;  and  thus,  if  Hardi- 
canute  had  only  lived,  the  nrrangoment 
made  on  his  mother's  secoml  marriage 
might  have  endured.  liardicanule, 
however,  died,  after  a  short  reign  of 
only  two  years,  in  1042,  and  the  choice 
of  tlio  people  fell  on  his  half-hrothcr, 
Edward,  the  son  of  Ethelred  and 
Emma. 

Then,  for  the  first  lime,  the  conse- 
quences of  Elhelred's  Norman  marriage 
became  visible,  Edward  hatl  been 
brought  up  in  the  court  of  Normandy  ; 
he  Clinic  to  England  wi(h  u  Norman 
retinue  ;  he  conferrtrd  llio  highest  of- 
iices,  bolh  in  Chiuvli  nnd  Stale,  on 
Norman  conrtiors  and  ecclesiastics,  and 
ho  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  Nor- 
ninn  invasion,  which  was  destined  to 
become  the  most  striking  landmark  in 
English  history.  Leaning  townids  his 
Norman  kinsfolk,  and  cliildless  Jiim- 
self,  Edwurd  acknowledged  William  as 
hia  heir.  But  llio  future  Conqueror 
did  not  chiefly  rely  on  Edwartl's  selec- 
tion of  liim.  He  claimed  the  throne  as 
the  representative  of  Emma.  As  Mr. 
Freeman  says  :  **  It  was  on  his  descent 
from  her  that  William  raised  his  strange 


claim  to  the  English  crown  by  descent 
or  nearness  of  kin."  Technically,  of 
course,  such  a  claim — at  any  rate  ac- 
coriUug  to  modern  nolions  —  was  inad- 
missible. The  real  heir  of  the  house 
of  Alfred  was  Edgar  Atheling,  the 
grandson  of  Edmund  Ironsides.  But 
the  claims  of  Edmund  Ironsides'  pos- 
terity^ had  been  set  aside  for  forty 
yeurs.  Canute,  Harold^  Ilardicanute, 
and  Edward  hnd  all  reigned  in  the  in- 
terval. The  Atheling  was  a  boy  ;  he 
had  been  brought  up  abrwid,  and  he 
was  not  calculated  to  win  the  con(i- 
deuce  of  the  AVitan  or  the  people. 
Practically,  therefore,  the  choice  lay 
between  Harold,  the  son  of  Go<lwin, 
and  William.  Slender,  however,  as 
William's  claims  were,  the  claima  of 
Harold  ^80  far  as  birth  is  concerned 
—  were  still  weaker.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  Harold  could  claim  that 
any  of  the  royal  blood,  either  of  Eii- 
glaiid  or  Denmaik,  (lowed  in  his  veins. 
William,  though  not  born  in  wedlock, 
was  the  nephew  of  the  woman  Avho 
ha^l  been  successively  queen  to  the 
Saxon  Ethclred  and  llie  Dane  Canute. 
He  stood,  in  this  way,  in  nearer  rela- 
tionship to  llie  throne  than  his  rival. 
Possibly,  if  lie  had  not  been  Emma's 
nephew,  his  own  ambition  wonhl  have 
induced  him  to  attempt  the  English 
conquest.  But  it  was  on  his  kinship 
with  Emma,  and  not  on  his  own  prow- 
ess, tiiiU  he  himself  rested  his  claim  ; 
and  Emma's  niarnage  deserves,  there- 
fore, to  be  recollected  as  an  event 
which  had  a  decisive  inlUicuee  on  the 
fortunes  of  England. 

IV.  Thus  the  marriage  of  Emnu* 
paved  Iho  way  for  the  Norman  Con- 
quest and  the  Norman  line.  The  mar- 
riage of  William's  younger  son  Henry 
with  Matilda  of  Scotland  hnd  llie  hap- 
pier tiffect  of  restoring  the  old  Saxon 
bloorl  to  the  throne.  Matilda  was  the 
daughter  of  Malcolm  111.  by  his  wife 
Margaret,^  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling. 

I  It  Is  sliiKular  how  eloeely  the  name  Mnrsiu-nC 
Um  been  idcniiliect  with  tk«i  relutkUA  bctwtieii  Kn- 
lElanJ  and  Soottand.  (I)  Mnr^pirel,  sfBU-r  («f  Rilgar 
Atheling,  married  Malculiii  \\\.  <3)  MargHret. 
daughter  of  H(<nry  Til.,  niarriM  Alexander  111.  of 
Scntlnnd.  (3)  Her  k ni ad dn tighter.  Miiruuri^t,  tho 
Maid  of  Norway,  tti«  heiress  ol  Scotland,  vas  1»>< 
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Matilda,  no  doubt,  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  tlio  liuiress  of  Llie  Saxon 
lioiise  of  Cerdic.  The  truL'  lieire  were 
l»er  brolhers,  who,  one  after  auollier, 
nsceuded  the  ScoltlKh  throne.  But 
though  Matitdn  conid  not  bii;i!«l  thnt  she 
wns  the  htiircss  of  the  S;ixon  house  — 
thon<;h  ni  Xmr  lime,  indeed^  Kn!j;lish- 
men  would  probably  have  ht-ld  that  no 
Jady  oould  be  heiress  tu  a  Mimiiu  —  her 
luarriAge  reconciled  her  husband's  siib- 
jecta  to  the  Norman  Coiiqueror.  Ed- 
ward tlm  Confessor  on  his  dealhhed 
wsiA  said  to  have  predicted  thai  the  sor- 
rows of  Kii<^laud  »hould  nut  ceivsc  fill 
that  day  **  when  a  ijreen  tree  shall  be 
cut  awii}'^  from  the  aiidst  of  its  trunk, 
when  U  shall  ha  carried  away  for  the 
space  of  three  furlongs  fwm  lis  root, 
when,  without  the  help  of  any  one,  it 
shall  join  itself  again  to  its  trunk,  and 
shall  a^aiu  put  forth  leaves  and  bear 
fruit  in  its  season.'^  The  men  in 
Henry  l.'s  reign  who  quoted,  and  per- 
haps compiled,  the  pn)pliecy  tl»ou;;lil 
that  the  grL-en  tree  had  been  cut  away 
from  its  tniiik  when  the  line  of  Alfred 
wna  superseded  on  the  deiUh  of  the 
Confessor  ;  that  it  was  carried  away  for 
Uiree  furlon<;s  in  the  three  reigns  of 
Harold  and  the  two  AV'iilianis,  nnd  thnt 
it  joined  itself  again  to  tis  trunk  when 
Henry  was  married  to  MallUla,  nnd 
bpre  friiiland  leaves  in  the  Prince  Wil- 
liam and  his  sister  Matilda. 

V.  Whatever  importance  attached  to 
the  marriage  of  Henry  I.,  the  marriage 
of  his  grandson,  Henry  II.,  had  a  much 
deeper  significnnee.  Eleanor,  the  di- 
\'orced  wife  (»f  Louis  Vll.,  was  the 
heiress  of  Pottou  and  Aqnitaine.  The 
tuarriagc  gnvn  Henry,  who  had  already 
iuherited  Anjou  from  hU  father,  and 
Xormandy,  Brittany,  and  Maine  from 
his  mother,  Ihr  rich  provinces  of 
Voitou  and  A<pii)nine.  ti  gave  him 
the  whole  western  littoral  of  France, 
from  Flanders  to  the  Spanish  frontier. 
The  Angevin  dominion,  including  as  it 
did  western  France,  the  whole  of  Kn- 

trotbed  to  Kdvord  I.'d  son ;  and  <4>  flnttlly,  Mar- 
garet, tbe  dftughlcr  of  IR'nry  VII.,  tnanri«<1  James 
EV.  of  S«otlaiid.  Aixl  )»«canit*  tbt*  iinc««irt«t  of  lb« 
bouH  of  Stoart.  Tlio  llrst  of  tho  Marffar«u,  how- 
«Tf!r.  Bffonu  to  have  heon  ctirlfit«>ntid  ^IStlgjrth.  — 
FXoeaMQ's  "Nonuau  ComiuMt,"  v.  1G9. 
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gland,  and  eastern  and  southern  Ire- 
land, became  the  largest  and  most 
formidable  empire  in  the  world.  En- 
glish historians  arc  apt  to  dwell  on  tlie 
great  legishition  which  made  Henry 
II. 's  reign  memorable.  Hia  contempo- 
rariea  reganlcd  htm  as  a  Contioental 
ftcwereign  rather  than  as  an  Euglish 
muninrli.  As  Mi's.  Green  has  said  : 
"  In  (tie  thirty-five  years  of  his  reigu 
little  more  than  thirteen  were  spent  iu 
England,  and  over  twenty -one  in 
France.  Thrice  only  did  he  renniin  iu 
this  kingdom  as  much  as  two  years  at  a 
lime." 

Henry's  foreign  policy  was  not,  In- 
deed, successful.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  he  failed  in  an  attack 
on  Toulouse,  which  he  claimed  by 
virtue  of  his  wife.  At  the  close  of  hia 
reign  his  Continental  possessions  were 
diislurhed  mid  broken  up  by  the  rebel-  ^^ 
lion  of  his  sons  ;  ami.  though  the  great  ^| 
empire  which  Ive  inherited  was  again 
cunsolidated  dnring  the  ruigu  of  Kich- 
ard,  it  was  again  lost  during  the  reign 
of  John.  At  the  time  at  which  Magtia 
Ciinrla  was  sigiied,  Normandy,  Maine, 
Bntlany,  and  Aqnilaine  liad  all  been 
conquered  by  France,  and  England  liad 
litenxlly  nothing  on  the  Continent  north 
of  [\w.  Garonne.  In  one  sense  the  sig* 
luticanee  of  Henry's  nmrriage  with 
Eleanor  may  be  thought  to  have  termi- 
nated with  these  losses.  Hut,  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  once  had  been  thcii-s  gave 
the  Plantagcnets  n  regret ;  the  little 
that  was  still  left  to  them  provided 
them  with  an  opportunity.  The  strug- 
gle between  the  Third  Edward  and 
Philip  of  Valois  largely  turned  on  th« 
ownership  of  Guienne  ;  and  the  one 
hundred  years*  war  with  France,  which 
tills  so  Inrge  a  space  in  every  history  of 
Englan<l,  might  never  have  occurred 
at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  Henry 
11. 's  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
tnine. 

I^rgc  as  were  the  political  con»e-j 
quences  of  this  remarkable  mariiagc, 
the  social  consequences  were  even 
larger.  So  long  as  Bordeaux  remained 
in  the  ixwsession  of  an  English  king,  a 
trade  naturally  sprang  up  between  En- 
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glniicl  nnd  the  great  wtuc-produchig 
provinces  of  southern  I'rauce.  Li\rge 
qtmntUiea  of  wine  were  imported  inti> 
Kii'^Iand.  But  the  loss  of  Aquitaine, 
at  the  close  of  the  fouilccnlh  c*ontur\', 
altered  these  conditions,  and  £u£:land 
begun  iinporliu*^  the  elrouger  wines  of 
Portugal  and  Spain.  Thus,  while  the 
councctiou  with  France  increased  the 
taste  for  wine,  the  loss  of  this  connec- 
tion forced  the  consumer  to  have  re- 
course to  strono^er  and  therefore  more 
intoxicating  hcvcrages.  Other  circum- 
alancea  stimulntcii  Ihe  t;».ste  which  tiiU'? 
arose  ;  hut  the  (h-sL  cause  of  the  (blink- 
ing propensities  of  Enylishmcu,  which 
were  dealine^J  to  be  so  unfoitunatcly 
developed  iu  the  succeeding  centuries, 
may  be  found  in  tlie  marriage  of 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  which  was  thus 
responsible  not  merely  for  ilic  hun- 
dred years'  wnr,  hut  for  the  intemper- 
ance which  proved  more  injurious  tlian 
even  war  to  the  English  race. 

VI.  The  two  next  mnrrini^eii  on  tho 
list  were  attended  with  far  happier  con- 
sequences. The  Wai-s  of  the  Roses 
might  perhaps  have  nex'er  occurred  if 
the  Sixth  TIcnry  had  inlierited  the  abil- 
ity of  his  fnlher  and  the  adminirttralive 
capacity  of  his  grandfulher.  But  the 
AV'ai-a  of  the  Roses  would  never  have 
tjikeu  the  form  they  did  if  the  title  of 
the  house  of  I^ancnsler  to  the  throne 
had  been  clear.  According  to  strict 
moiiern  notions  of  liereUity  Edward 
IV.,  through  his  grandmother,  Ann 
Mortimer,  stood  nearer  to  the  throne 
than  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Yet,  if 
strict  hereditar)-  right  was  on  the  side 
of  Edward,  the  acts  of  the  legislature 
and  the  lapse  of  three  i-eigns  gave 
Henry  VI.  a  still  stronger  title  to  the 
throne.  It  was  not  easy,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, for  any  pi*orainent  En- 
glishman to  decide  whether  Henry  or 
Edward  had  the  better  title  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  of  the  first  importance  to 
devise  some  means  of  combining  the 
inlcrcats  of  the  two  families.  As  Ed- 
ward IV.'s  sons  were  dead,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  their  eldest  sister,  Eliz- 
abeth, was  the  heiress  of  the  house  of 
York.  Henry  VII.  was  probably  the 
best    available    represcnlntive    of    the 


house  of  Lancaster,"  But  it  naturally 
occun'cd  to  Henry's  supportera  to 
strengthen  his  very  doubtful  claims  to 
Ihe  thmne  by  his  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth ;  nnd,  llmugh  Henry  showed  con- 
siderable disinclination  to  the  marritige, 
he  was  happily  compelled  to  yield  ;  and 
the  rival  Roses  were  thus  effectually 
blended  in  this  foilunatc  union. 

VII.  One  of  the  children  sprung 
from  this  alliance  was  destined  to  make 
a  si  ill  more  decisive  marriage.  If  the 
Wars  of  tlie  Roses  were  practically  ier- 
niiualed  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII, 
with  IClizabcth  of  York,  the  marriage 
of  thtJir  daughter  Margaret  with  James 
IV.  hid  direct!)'  to  the  union  between 
Scotland  nnd  England.  This  result 
was,  indued,  hardly  foreseen  by  the 
statesmen  wdio  projected  the  marriage^ 
and  more  than  a  century  passed  before^ 
on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Margaret's 
great-grandson,  James  VL  of  Scotland, 
became  obviously  the  direct  represen- 
tative of  the  Tudors,  the  direct  heir  of 
the  Saxon  Cei-dic. 

The  family  which  thus  attained  this 
great  position  jiroved  as  unworthy  of 
mle  na  the  later  Bourbons.  The  first 
of  onr  Stuart  kings  was  one  of  Ihe 
worst  men,  the  last  of  Ihem  one  of  tho 
woi*aL  sovereigns,  that  ever  sat  on  the 
throne  of  England,  liut  the  liberties 
of  England  were  cliieliy  won  in  the 
reigns  of  worthless  monarchs.  And 
tho  advantages  which  were  derived 
from  tho  union  of  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  into  one  kingdom  compeusated 
for  tho  disadvantages  which  she  en- 
dured under  the  liouse  of  Stuart. 

VIII.  The  misconduct  of  tho  last  of 
these  monarch?)  was  too  tiagrant  for 
Englishmen  to  tolerate,  and  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  occurred.  But  the  Rev- 
olution would  never  have  taken  the 
foriu  \vhich  it  assumed  if  it  had  not 
been  for  another  marriage.  Mary, 
Jnmes^s  eldest  duughler,  and  in  default 
of  hia  Bon  by  his  second  marriage  his 

1  Tbe  direct  beir  of  John  of  Gaunt  was  tbe  king 
ot  Cwtile,  wbD  WAB  descended  from  John  of  (laiint 
and  lits  accoDil  «if«,  Constenct-.  Ht-nry  VII.  whs, 
of  eoune,  nnly  deaoendod  from  lils  third  wife, 
CAibuiine  Swinford,  vhoee  elder  cbtldreu,  tbough 
lo^ttmizcd  by  aot  of  2*arllament,  wore  born  out  of 
wedlock. 
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direct  heir,  was  the  wife  of  William  of 
Omnge,  and  tUu  ctowu  was  offered  lo 
William  and  Mary,  with  a  revei-siou  lo 
Mary's  HiHter  Anne,  radiamunt  thus 
viudicaled  Ihe  right,  wliich  tho  ualiou 
had  frequently  asserted  in  earlier  days, 
of  aelecting  lor  itself  its  own  monarch. 
Unliappily  ueiiher  Maiy  nor  her  sister 
left  any  posterity,  and  Parliament,  in 
1701,  aj^ain  interfered  to  settle  the 
crown  on  (he  heira  of  the  Electreas 
Sophia,  beini;  Protestants  ;  a  step 
which  naturally  brings  us  to  the  last 
marriage  ou  oui  list. 

IX.  Sophia,  ou  whom  the  crown  wn» 
thus  scUlud,  wns  Lho  dfiughler  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  sister  of  Chailes  I.  and  lho 
wife  of  the  king  of  liohemia.  In  ftlriet 
hereditary  right  she  was,  therefore, 
further  from  the  crown  than  the  de- 
Bcendaiila  of  the  First  (.Charles,  some  of 
whom  slill  survive.  The  preseiieo  of 
our  royal  family  ou  the  throuc,  there- 
fore, is  a  proof  that  direct  descent, 
without  the  will  of  the  nation,  cannuL 
confer  an  absolute  title  on  any  prince. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  marriage, 
however,  was  to  give  the  kings  of  En- 
gland a  direct  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Germany  ;  and  we  owe  to  this  circum- 
stance some,  at  least,  of  tlie  wars  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Happily,  the 
existence  of  tlic  Salic  law  ttninimUed 
the  anomaly  iu  1837.  Hanover  passed 
away  to  the  direct  male  representative 
of  George  III.,  and  England — so  far 
as  Europe  is  concerned  —  was  practi- 
cally tlicneeforward  a  syuouym  for  the 
British  l^Ics. 

Here,  briefly  stated,  are  the  circum- 
stances of  nine  marriages  which  have 
had  n  large  inHuencc  ou  the  fortunes 
of  this  country.  English  history  would 
not  have  been  what  it  is  —  nay,  En- 
gland herself  would  not  have  been 
what  she  is  —  if  it  hatl  not  been  for 
these  nuirriages.  And  the  reader  who 
rcHecls  on  their  consequences  will 
probably  agree  with  the  conclusion 
whicli  it  is  the  object  of  this  article  lo 
establish  :  thai,  however  much  they 
have  been  neglected  l>y  liislorians,  the 
decisive  marriages  of  England  have  had 
mure  effect  on  its  development  than  Ihc 
lU'cisivc  bnltlcs.  8.  Wali-oU!:. 


Prom  LongniAn'ii  Mfagasiiie;, 
A  THUEE-BOT'ILE  COMEDY, 

CHAPTLK    1. 

Early  one  afternoon  in  midwinter  a 
very  pretty  and  accurately  attired  little 
lady,  followed  by  a  porter  who  caiTied 
her  fur-lined  rug,  her  travelliug-bag, 
and  other  paraphernalia,  excited  ilic 
respectful  admiration  of  the  guard  ia 
charge  of  Ihe  express  train  which  was 
about  to  leave  St.  Pancras.  lie  touched 
his  cap  as  she  advanced  along  the  plat- 
form and  said  :  — 

**  Ueg  pardon,  ma'am  —  Mrs.  Als- 
ton ?  " 

Upon  receiving  an  intimRtiun  from 
the  little  lady  that  that  was  her  namo, 
he  proceeded  to  unlock  tlu;  dotir  o( 
one  of  the  compartments,  remarkiug : 
'*  Reserved,  by  Mr.  Longworth's  re- 
quest, for  you  and  the  rest  of  the  partv, 
if  you  ple«se,  ma'am.  Shall  I  gel  you 
a  foot-warmer  ?  '■ 

'*  Yes,  of  course,"  Mrs.  Alston  re- 
plied ralher  impatiently,  ^'aud  will  you 
be  so  guud  as  to  look  out  for  my  maid  ? 
She  will  be  here  presently  ;  she  ia 
bringing  niu  something  tliat  I  forgot. 
Mind  you  tell  her  where  I  am  as  soou 
as  she  comes." 

Mi's.  Alston  was  not  much  given  to 
Frowning — wliich,  indeed,  is  a  danger- 
ous habit  for  those  who  are  no  longer 
quite  iu  tht^ir  Hr.st  youth  to  contract  — 
but  her  usually  smooth  forehead  was 
now  puckered  up  into  nnxious  lines, 
and  it  was  cvidenl  tlini  she  Jiad  foi*gol- 
teu  something  of  imporlnncn.  After 
she  had  taken  her  seat  and  had  tucked 
herself  up  iu  her  rug,  she  craned  hec 
ueck  out  of  window,  alteruaiely  scru- 
tinizing the  clock  and  the  Ihroug  of 
hurrying  passengers,  amongst  whom 
the  missing  maid  was  nowhere  Lo  be 
seen.  I3ut  she  had  lo  slop  frowniug 
and  asHumc  an  air  of  pleased  surpn^u 
wheu  an  acquaintance  of  hei-9  stepped 
briskly  up  to  the  carriage  door  aud 
took  off  Ills  iiat  to  her. 

*'  You  of  all  people  !  '•  she  exclaimed. 
''Are  you,  by  any  lucky  chance,  goiuij 
down  to  Newtou  Lougworth  ?  If  you 
ai'c,  we  shall  he  fellow-travellers." 

'*  Of  coui-se  I  am,"  Sir  Tliomns  Clul- 
torbuck  replied,    '*  Didn't  you  know  ? 
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Mi's.  LongworU)  said  in  her  tetter  tUiit 
bIic  bad  told  you  ;  and,  to  coufess  the 
truth,  [  shouldn^t  have  cared  ahout 
seudiug  a  couple  of  iioi'scs  all  that  dis- 
liuice  uulbias  she  had  had  some  ratltet* 
slroDger  itiducemeiit  to  offer  me  Lhau 
the  prospect  of  a  couuty  hall  aud  three 
or  four  days'  huQtiug." 

ThiH  spruce  geutleiiiau,  whoso  hulr 
and  mousLachc  were  quite  grey,  Bcemed 
indeed  to  have  reached  a  Uuio  of  life  at 
which  halls  usually  cease  to  he  fasei- 
tniliug,  wliile  the  risks  attendant  upon 
despatching  horses  by  rail  in  chilly 
weather  have  heen  learnt  hy  experi- 
ence. Jfevertlieless,  fcsir  Thomas  Clut- 
lei-huck  had  retained  the  henllh  and 
viyor  besides  a  few  other  of  the  attri- 
butes of  youth.  Beiug  a  childless  wid- 
owL-r  and  very  well  off,  he  was  ualurally 
an  iulerestiug  personage  to  a  childless 
widow  who  was  b)'  no  uieuus  as  rich 
as  nho  would  have  liked  to  be,  and  Mrs. 
Alston  had  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  she  herself  was  an  object  of  some 
interest  to  the  hard-riding  baronet. 
Shf,  ou  her  side,  bad  latterly  developed 
an  extreme  ardor  for  the  chase  ;  still, 
siitco  she  wan  an  indifferent  horso- 
wornau  aud  hml  lost  her  nerve,  it  nniy 
siilcly  be  assumed  tlnit  she  woukl  «uL 
now  have  been  journeying  down  to 
Lelcestei-slure  had  she  been  as  ignorant 
as  she  affected  to  he  of  the  coinposilion 
of  Iho  house-party  which  had  been  in- 
vited to  meet  licr. 

Nothing,  liowever,  cau  be  more  cer- 
tahi  Lhitu  that  she  had  been  left  uu- 
infoiined  with  reganl  to  two  of  its 
inumhcrs,  for  her  countenance  clouded 
over  when  she  caught  sight  of  Ihenj 
nppntachiug  across  the  platform,  and  it 
was  in  aceouts  of  undisguised  uuuoy- 
auce  that  she  ejaculated  :  — 

*'Oh,  bother  I  here  conies  Lord  Ar- 
thur Fulton,  with  lliat  horrid  Xaylor 
woman,  and  the  guard  is  biiuging  them 
l«)  our  carriage.  IIow  like  Adela  Long- 
worlh  to  have  asked  them  to  travel 
down  with  us  !  — IIow  do  you  do,  dear 
Mi-H.  Naylor?  Arc  we  bound  for  the 
snnie  deslinalion  ?     Yes  ?     So  glad  I  '' 

The  tall,  diirk,  heetlc-bro^ved,  and 
rather  handsome  woman  whom  she  ad- 
dressed  responded   gruffly :    **Ob,    is 


that  you  ?  How  are  you  '?  Lord  Ar- 
thur, 1  wish  you  wouhUrt  miud  going 
back  and  catching  hold  of  my  maid  for 
me.  Tell  lier  I  waut  that  bottle  of 
physic  that  she  was  to  call  for ;  slie'll 
understand," 

Lord  Arthur  Fulton,  a  stalwnrt  young 
mau,  with  a  commission  in  the  4th  Life 
Guards,  aud  a  foolisli,  good-humored 
face,  was  only  too  willing  to  execute 
any  orders  which  would  remove  him 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Mrs.  Alston,  whose  recognition  of  hi* 
salute  had  beeu  a  curt,  microscopic 
uoiL  The  fact  w:is  that,  only  a  few 
mouths  previously,  he  had  beeu  Mi's. 
Alston's  devoted  slave,  but  had  beeu 
uuccremonioualy  dismissed  by  her  ou 
the  lulvcnt  of  a  more  eligible,  albeit 
more  elderly,  suitor;  whereupon  he 
had  taken  up  iu  his  wrath  with  Mi-s. 
Naylor,  who  at  any  rate  did  not  labor 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a 
widow.  There  w  as  a  Mr.  Naylor  some- 
where or  other,  but  he  was  a  person 
of  retiring  habits,  whereas  his  loud- 
voiced,  sporting  spouse  was  very  decid- 
edly the  reverse.  Hence  the  virtuous 
^lr».  Alston  disapproved  of  Loi'd  Ar- 
thur, and  there  had  been  certain  pas- 
siigea  of  arms  between  them,  and  it 
was  raiher  a  nuisatice  to  be  condemned 
to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  iu  a  milvvay 
carriage  with  her. 

But  if  this  young  man  had  the  corner 
of  his  purlidious  eye  upon  a  smoking- 
compai'tmtnt,  the  half-formed  design 
had  to  be  abandoned,  for,  being  raiher 
sh)vv  in  his  nntveuienia,  he  was  foro- 
sUilled  by  the  idoil  little  bin'onel  before 
he  ctmiil  depart  i>n  bis  mission. 

*'  I'll  collar  yonr  maid  for  you,  Mrs. 
Naylor,"  .Sir  Thomas  said  obligingly  ; 
"  I  must  be  off  after  my  man,  who  also 
WJis  to  meet  me  here  with  a  bottle  of 
physic  which  is  simply  indispensable." 

Aud  off  ho  went  at  n  run,  failing  to 
catch,  in  his  haste,  a  falut  eutrealy 
from  Mrs.  Alston. 

^'  Good  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  that 
forlorn  lady  inwardly,  "are  we  all  ft 
bottle  to  the  bad  ?  If  only  the  ntlier 
two  stand  ns  much  In  need  of  theirs  as 
I  do  of  mine,  we  are  indeed  a  happy 
tilo  1  " 
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She  &loo(l  in  terrible  uccd  of  hers, 
poor  woman  ;  nor  cnii  wonls  convey 
Any  idea  of  her  relief  wlicn  at  Ihe  last 
nioniculf  after  slie  had  alnioHl  aban- 
(1onc<l  hope  and  the  tmin  was  abont  1o 
sU'iri,  Sir  Thomas  was  Ihrtisl  into  tlic 
carriage  by  the  impatient  gnard. 

*^  It's  all  right,"  the  breathless  emis- 
sary announced;  "I've  got  my  stuff, 
ihiiulc  goodness  I  and  I've  seen  your 
maids,  and  berets  a  bottle  apiece  for 
3*on  two  ladies." 

Each  of  them  promptly  clutched  her 
property,  and  each  proceeded  to  slow 
the  same  away  in  her  travelling-bag 
with  great  celerity.  To  judge  by  the 
ndaxalion  of  their  respective  fcnturcs^ 
both  of  Ihem  felt  that  all  was  well  that 
ended  will,  and  both  were  more  dis- 
posed to  be  amiable  to  their  ueighburs 
than  they  had  been  a  few  minutes 
earlier. 

This,  to  be  sure,  does  not  moan  that 
they  were  at  all  more  disposed  to  be 
friendly  to  one  another;  but  then  they 
were  only  neighbors  in  a  lai^ge  and 
metaphorical  sense  of  the  tomi.  Strictly' 
speaking,  young  Fulton  was  Mi's.  Xay- 
lor's  neighbor,  while  Sir  Thomas  Clul- 
torbuck  ha<i,  as  a  nmlter  of  course, 
seated  liiniHelf  opposite  to  Mrs.  Alston, 
and  between  the  two  couples  arose  :i 
barricade  of  rugn,  wraps,  and  umbrel- 
las. Sir  Thomas,  for  his  part,  would 
iiavc  been  just  as  well  pleased  if  the 
intervening  burner  had  been  a  higher 
amd  denser  one.  He  had  conceived  an 
immense  admiration  for  his  charming 
t'lVa-rirt,  and,  had  he  been  spared  (he 
l>reseuce  of  third  persons,  there  is  no 
telling  what  he  might  nut  have  been 
iiupinidetit  enough  to  say  to  her  be- 
tween London  and  the  Midlands.  As 
it  was,  he  had  to  content  himself  with 
subdued  whisperings  and  ardent 
glances. 

Wliat  pi*ovoked  him  a  little  was  that, 
although  he  was  so  close  to  Ihc  object 
of  hiR  elderly  nffections,  she  had  taken 
such  precautions  against  catching  cold 
as  lo  l>c  almost  invisible.  Her  Rpnrk- 
11ns;  Idne  eyes,  lier  lovely  complexion 
(nnloncbed,  he  was  prepared  to  swear, 
by  any  of  the  nppltnnces  which  nre  too 
frequently  made  use  of  by  women  who 


would  look  far  belter  without  tlieir  aid), 
the  really  wonderful  goblen-brown  hair, 
which  w:*s  pcriiaps  her  crawning  charm 

—  all  these  were  enveloped  in  a  vola- 
minous  white  ganze  veil,  and  when  he 
made  some  complaining  remark  upon 
the  subject  she  said  :  — 

''  Oh,  I  know  they  are  hideous  things, 
and  nubody  wears  lliem  nowadays,  but 
I  really  can't  help  it.  As  sure  as  ever 
I  venture  upon  a  railway  jouinjey  witli- 
out  wrapping  my  liead  up,  I  get  such 
a  cold  that  I  have  to  go  to  bed  for  a 
week." 

Sir  Thomas  gallantly  declared  that  he 
would  submit  to  any  lemi>oi*ary  depri 
vation  rather  than  be  the  means  ot 
bringing  about  such  a  catastrophe  as 
that ;  but  after  a  time  he  felt  impelled 
to  put  forward  a  further  mild  remoii- 
slrancc,  Mrs.  Alston  was  certainly  tiut 
hei*8clf  that  afternoon  ;  her  customary 
vivacity  seemed  to  have  deserted  her  ; 
more  than  unce  he  suspected  thai  she 
was  not  even  lisLening  to  him  ;  so  at 
length  he  bent  forward  and  said  :  — 

**  What  is  the  matter?  1  am  sure 
somctliing  is  troubling  you.'* 

**  Troubling  me  ?  "  she  repeated  ; 
*'oh  dear  no;   nothing  in  the  world  t 

Except,    of    courae "      Here    she 

jerked  up  one  of  her  shoulders  slightly 
and  threw  a  sigiiilicant  glance  over 
It  in  the  direction  of  Loi-d  Arthur, 
wliose  attentions  lo  Mra.  Naylor  were 
of  a  Homewhal  needlessly  demonslm- 
live  order.  **  I  hate  that  sort  of  thing  ; 
it^s  so  silly  and  vulgar  ! ''  she  said. 

If  she  had  told  the  truth  (but  thai 
was  quite  out  of  the  queBliou)  she 
would  have  bad  lo  own  that  she  waft 
much  more  seriously  nncomfotiablo 
than  tlie  spectacle  of  any  iliitation, 
legitimate  or  otherwise,  could  liave  ren- 
dered her.  For  while  ISir  Thomas  was 
gently  insinuating  Ihat  his  life  of  Inte 
had  been  a  complete  blank  wiLhout  her, 
she  had  been  furtively  feeling  in  her 
bag,  and  had  arrived  at  Uie  tiuly  ap- 
palling con^nction  that  she  had  got  hoI<l 
of  the  wrong  bottle.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  about  it ;  shnpe  and  size  were 
alike  nnfnmilinr,  and  it  wns  as  rerlaiu 
as  anvlhini;  rotdd  be  that  her  hnir-dye 

—  that  inimitable,  unapproachable  prep- 
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oration  of  which  she  had  nlrondy  been 
bereft  longer  lliau  was  safe,  and  willi- 
-ouL  having  recourse  to  which  she  dated 
not  exhibit  heraelf  in  a  sLnnig  light  — 
wn9  eveu  now  in  the  possu^^sion  of  aii 
unscrupulous  foe.  She  might,  uo  doubt, 
boldly  tell  Mrs.  Naylor  that  she  be- 
lieved there  had  been  a  mistake  and 
■effect  the  requisite  exchange  ;  but  tliiH 
would  be  a  dreadfully-  hazardous  raeas- 
Aii-e. 

*'  She  would  flnicll  a  rat  at  once,  and 
tear  off  the  paj)er  before  I  could  slop 
her,"  ihe  unhappy  lady  reflected. 
*'No;  I  must  get  hold  of  that  bag  of 
hers  8onicIi<nv  or  other,  if  I  have  to 
kick  her  legs  from  under  her,  as  she  is 
Jeaving  the  carriage,  to  do  it." 

The  Ffltes  were  not  cruel  enougli  to 
drive  Mrs.  Alston  to  the  employment 
-of  such  desperate  methods.  When  the 
train  stopped  nt  Northnmploii,  iSir 
Thomas  Jumped  out,  and,  to  her  great 
Joy,  he  was  at  once  followed  by  Mrs. 
iJaylor,  who  remarked  that  she  wanted 
to  speak  to  her  maid.  An  opportunity 
Hke  tliat  was  not  to  be  thrown  away  on  I. 
■of  pique  iw  mure  reluctance  to  ndtlress 
a  yoang  nxau  who  merited  snubbing. 
Mrs.  AUlou  iinmeiiiately  bent  over 
towards  the  remaining  oecuiiant  uf  the 
■compartment,  thrust  the  bottle  which 
was  not  hers  into  his  hand,  aud  said  :  — 

"Lord  Arthur,  put  ilils  into  Mrs. 
Naylor's  bag,  and  lish  out  the  one 
which  Sir  Thomas  was  stupid  enough 
to  give  her  ;  it  belongs  to  me." 

Now,  Lord  Arthur  had  a  grudge 
against  Mrs.  Alston,  and  her  agitation 
w:i»  evident,  *'  Oh,  well,  I  dou't  know 
about  opening  other  people's  travel- 
ling-bags," said  he,  with  provoking 
delibemtion.  '*  Hadn't  we  better  wait 
until  she  comes  back  ?  " 

'*  Certaiidy  not  I  It's  —  it's  medicine, 
nnd  she  is  quite  sufficiently  ill-bred  to 
examine  it  before  she  hands  it  over. 
One  doesn't  want  everybody  to  know 
■what  medicine  one  takes.  Please  make 
haste  I" 

**  Il'm  !  I'm  not  sure  that  I  am  jus- 
tified In  doing  this,"  the  young  man 
observed  slowly  ;  **slill,  to  oblige  you, 
I  misfht  perhaps  stretch  a  point.  Only 
T  shall  expect  my  servicev  to  be  reeog-  < 


nized.  What  should  you  say  they  were 
worth,  Mrs.  Alston?  A  couple  of 
dances  at  the  ball,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  Ob,  leu  dances  —  twent}-  dances,  if 
you  like  !  Good  gracious,  here  she 
comes  1     Do  be  quick  I '' 

Alas  \  it  was  not  in  Ihe  nature 
of  that  leisurely  Lifeguardsman  to  do 
things  quickly.  He  diil,  indeed,  just 
contrive  lo  slip  the  liottlc  that  Mrs. 
Alston  had  given  him  into  Mrs.  Nay- 
lor's  bag,  and  to  withdraw  the  other  ; 
but  there  was  not  time  —  or  else  he 
prelcuded  that  there  was  not  —  to  re- 
slore  the  latter  lo  its  owner.  lie 
popped  it  behind  his  back,  as  Mrs. 
Naylor  stepped  in,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  train  resumed  its  north- 
ward course.  At  the  expiration  of  five 
minutes  or  so^  Mrs.  Alston  saw  him 
drup  a  newspaper  over  her  property, 
and  transfer  both  articles  to  his  own 
bag.  While  carrying  out  this  ma- 
nceuvre,  he  gave  her  a  slight,  reassur- 
ing nod,  b3'  which  she  was  but  partially 
reassured. 

*^  If  only  I  had  had  the  ae.nse  to  keep 
upon  good  terras  with  him  I  "  she  re- 
tlueted  with  tardy  remorse.  **It  could 
have  beeu  done  so  easily  too  I  " 

Well,  lit  ail  events,  he  \vaa  not  a 
woman  ;  so  that  the  hair-<lyo  was 
surely  safer  iu  his  possession  than  it 
would  have  been  iu  that  of  Mra.  Nay- 
lor. If  he  did  not  rind  an  opportunity 
of  delivering  it  up  honorably  when  the 
travellers  quilted  the  train  —  and  un- 
fortunately he  did  not  —  he  would 
doubtless  manage  to  do  so  as  they  de- 
scended from  the  omnibus  which  had 
been  sent  to  meet  Uieui  at  the  statiou. 

But  the  luckless  l.idy  was  doomed  to 
n  prolongation  of  suspense,  for  wlien 
she  reached  her  deslituition  those  offi- 
cious. over-hoBpitable  Longworths  must 
nee<ls  come  tearing  down  the  steps  to 
welcome  their  guests.  There  they  all 
were  —  tall,  ruddy  Mr.  Longworth, 
with  two  huge  hands  outstretched,  his 
comely,  middle-affcd  spouse,  who  was 
far  too  fond  of  alluding  lo  the  circum- 
stance that  she  had  been  at  school  with 
Mrs.  Alston,  aud  their  yellow-haired 
slip  of  a  daughter  Annie,  nnd  irotxlnoss 
only  knows   how  many  grinning  dul- 
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dreo  nuU  hobbledehoys   iu 
ground  I 

*' You're  just  in  lime,*'  Mra.  Long- 
worth  auuouuced  t:lieerfull3-.  **\Ve 
are  haviui;  Lea  in  lUe  liall  ;  so  tlial 
you  can  refresh  yourselvob  while  youi* 
things  are  being  nnpHcked." 

Tlie  aervauta,  of  com-se,  Iiad  seized 
the  handbags,  and  Iiad  made  off  with 
them  ;  the- only  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  practise  tlxe  palienco  reooiuiu<auded 
b)'  Panurge,  and  be  Ihankfnl  that  tea 
may  be  partaken  of  witliouL  the  re- 
moval of  a  gauze  veil.  Mrs.  Alston 
piislied  hers  up,  so  as  to  conceal  her 
friuge,  took  poH:jession  of  au  armchair 
close  to  the  blazing  wood  lire,  by  which 
the  great  entrance  hall  was  barely 
warmed,  and  kept  au  anxious  eye  upon 
Lord  Arthur,  wlio  did  not  appear  to 
think  that  any  apology  or  explanation 
was  due  to  her  in  respect  of  hia  remiss- 
nees. 

Some  measure  of  consolation  was,  in 
the  mean  Lime,  to  be  denved  from 
watching  the  assiduity  with  which  hu 
placed  himself  at  the  orders  of  Annie 
Longworth,  who  was  pouring  out  the 
tea.  Annio  was  a  mere  child,  and  in 
the  chanicler  of  a  rival  would  have 
beeu  beneath  contempt  ;  but  Mi's.  Als- 
ton had  ceased  to  be  a  competitor  for 
Lord  Arthur's  affections,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  note  the  displeasure  of 
Mrs.  Xaylor,  a  jealous  and  exacting 
womau,  whose  flirtations  were  always 
conducted  upon  the  crudest  and  most 
inartistic  principles.  It  was,  however, 
a  matter  of  comparatively  trilling  con- 
sequence whether  that  lady  was  plciwed 
or  displeased.  Mrs.  Alston  had  much 
more  important  things  to  think  about, 
an<l  when  Lord  Arthur  approuched 
her,  wilh  :i  cup  uf  tea  iu  one  hand  and 
a  plate  of  small  cakes  in  the  other,  slio 
took  occasion  to  whisper  to  hun,  under 
cover  of  the  loud  converHalion  which 
was  going  on  all  around  her  :  — 

"  What  have  you  done  with  my  bot- 
Ue  ?    I  want  it  at  once,  plwise." 

"Tour  bottle?"  he  returned  com- 
posedly. "  By  George  I  1  forgot  all 
about  it.  It's  in  my  bag,  uulcss  my 
fellow  h.^s  taken  it  out  by  this  time. 
Shall  I  go  and  get  it?" 
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"  Yes ;  fetch  it  immediately.  Or^ 
leather,  no  ;  don't  bring  it  here ;  it 
isn't  a  cordial  to  be  handed  round  for 
everybody  to  taste.  I'll  tell  you  what 
you  must  do,  if  you  really  want  me  to 
give  you  those  two  dances  that  you 
spoke  of  —  only  I  thought  you  hnd 
quite  given  up  caring  to  dauce  wilb 
mc.  You  must  slip  up-staii*s  as  soon 
as  you  can  and  join  me  presently  in 
the  library,  bringing  the  bottle  with 
you.  Y'ou  know  the  geography  of  the 
house,  1  suppose  ?  ^' 

Lord  Arthur  signitled  that  he  dUI^ 
and  in  a  few  niinntes  she  had  the  salis- 
fuction  of  i^ceing  hijn  make  his  way  up^ 
the  broad,  ahidlow  sU\ircase.  She  her- 
self contrived  tu  edge  adroitly  away 
from  her  hostess,  and  was  soon  in  the 
library,  a  vast,  dimly  lighted  chamber 
which,  as  she  knew,  was  seldom  iu- 
vadcd  by  any  member  of  tlie  household. 

She  was  kept  waiting  a  long  lime  — 
so  luug  that  she  had  worked  hei-sclf  U|> 
into  a  fever  of  alarm  and  apprehenaiou 
before  at  last  the  door  was  opened  and 
the  other  party  to  tlio  assignatiou 
advanced  towards  her  wilh  leisurely 
steps. 

*'  Where's  the  bottle  ?  "  was  her  flrst 
question  ;  lor  indeed  that  was  the  tli'st 
thing  to  be  ascertained,  and  the  rebuke 
which  he  liad  earned  could  wait. 

Instead  of  pruilucing  her  property 
or  replying  to  her  query,  that  uxas- 
peraling  young  man  niised  his  fore- 
linger  ami  shook  it  at  her  wilh  arch 
reprobaLion.  '*Oh,  Mrs.  Alston,"  said 
he,  ■'  this  is  too  bad  of  you  !  You 
shouldn't  go  iu  for  thiU  sort  of  thing  — 
you  shouldn't  really,  you  know  !  " 

"  You  wretch  I  "  cried  the  justly  in- 
censed lady  ;  *'how  dared  you  e.xamiuo 
what  doesn't  belong  to  you  ?  Xo  gen- 
tleman would  have  behaved  in  that 
way,  and  tlie  very  least  you  c^m  do  now 
is  to  keep  what  you  have  found  out  U> 
yourself." 

*^  Oh,  I'll  keep  it  to  myself,"  an- 
swered Lord  .\rthur  coolly  ;  "» in  fact, 
1  may  say  Ihat  I  have  kept  it  to  myself, 
and  of  course  I  shan't  split.  As  fov 
examining  the  bottle,  that  I  couidn-t 
help,  because  my  n»au  had  taken  it  out 
d  there  it 


papei 


upon  my 
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<li'(iasing-tnb}e,  as  piniii  n»  a  pikestaff. 
But  I  (lidii'L  iliiiiU  it  would  be  riglit  to 
liniul  the  stuff  over  lo  j'ou.  You  may 
take  my  word  for  il,  Mi-s.  Alston,  that 
all  those  (ixpodienU  arc  a  anare  and  a 
■dolusiou." 

Mrs,  Alston  was  too  iufuriated  to 
.ar-^ue  with  him.  "  Go  and  ;;et  llnit 
bottle  instantly!"  said  she.  ''When 
I  Avnnt  to  be  favored  witli  your  advico, 
I  will  not  fail  to  let  you  know.-' 

Ho  remained  calm  and  immovable. 
lie  made  some;  n^narks,  which  seemed 
-to  lier  irrcloviint,  abauL  ^'Outtdi  cour- 
Agc '*  and  the  folly  of  imai^iuing  that 
anything  save  a  clear  hea<l  can  enable 
man  or  womnu  to  ride  strniglit  to 
hounds  ;  but  she  wa.^  not  concerned  to 
dispute  with  him.  AVUcti  connnuuds 
ami  entreaLii>4  alike  failed,  Rhc  hud  re- 
course to  teai"S, 

"  Dear  Lord  Arthur,"  she  sobbed, 
■"I  know  1  haven't  treated  you  very 
well,  but  you  cauH  wish  to  punish  me 
so  cruelly  ns  this.  Only  give  me  my 
bottle,  and  I  will  do  anything  —  any- 
-thing  for  you  that  vou  like  to  ask  of 
me  I " 

Lord  Arthur  shook  Iiis  head  sob 
•eninly.  *'  I  foresaw  this,"  he  remarked, 
■'*  and  being  a  very  soft-hearted  fellow, 
1  was  afraid  I  should  yield.  So  I  de- 
termined to  put  lempLalion  out  of  your 
way  and  my  own.  I  can  give  you  your 
bottle,  Mrs.  Alston,  but  I  cnuH  give 
you  the  liquor,  because  I've  druuk 
evciy  drop  of  ii." 

"Good  Lord  I" 
sinking  back  into  a  chair, 
4id  thnti" 

"I  did,  though 
sny  thnt  it  was 
sweet,  perhaps." 

"But  it*s  deadly  poison  I— at  least 
I  should  think  it  wns.  What  ia  the 
■worhl  did  you  imagine  that  you  were 
thinking  ?  " 

**  It  —  it  tasted  like  cura<;oa,"  the 
joung  man  answered,  looking  a  little 
staggered.  '*  I  supposed  that  you  had 
taken  to  nipping  ou  the  sly  to  keep  your 
•courage  up." 

"  Mercy  upon  us  1  "  —  tasted  like 
■cuniQoa  I"  shrieked  Mrs.  Alston,  start- 
ing to  her    feet.     "Why,  you  raving 


gasped  Mi's.  Alston, 
you  never 

,   and  I'm  bound   lo 
excellent  —  a    little 


lunatic,  do  you  know  that  you  have 
swallowed  a  whole  bottle  of  WylUe*s 
Matchless  Uair  Henewer  I  Send  for  a 
doctor  —  send  for  a  stomach-pump  — 
take  mustard  and  hot  water,  and  then 
get  somebody  lo  hang  you  up  by  your 
heels  I  I  don't  want  to  be  a  construc- 
tive murderess,  or  an  accessory  before 
the  fact,  or  whatever  they  cull  it.  Bo 
oil  Ibis  instant;  you  have  no  time  to 
lose  !  ■■ 

Lord  Arthur  waited  for  no  second 
bidding,  but  took  to  his  heels,  while 
Airs.  Alston  dropped  into  her  chair 
once  more,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

*'  AVas  there  ever  such  luck  as 
mine?"  she  groaned.  "  Jifever  be- 
fore, since  the  world  began,  can  any 
woman  have  met  with  a  man  capable 
of  pouring  her  hair-dye  down  his 
throat  !  I  suppose,  if  he  recovers,  he 
won't  dnre  to  tell  ;  but  what  is  the  use 
of  lliat?  It's  simply  impossible  for 
mo  to  face  Sir  Tliomas  with  my  hair  all 
grey  at  the  roots  and  rusty  half  an  inch 
higher  up.  Oh,  I  must  be  ill  and  take 
lo  my  bed,  and  telegraph  for  another 
bottle  at  once  ;  tbere*3  absolutely  no 
alternative  I" 

Meanwhile  Lord  Arthur  had  rushed 
off  to  the  stables  to  consult  the  stud- 
groom,  in  whose  veterinary  skill  he  bad 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  who,  he 
hoped,  might  be  able  to  provide  him 
with  some  rough-and-ready  remedy,  in 
the  absence  of  a  duly  qualified  medical 
man, 

*'  Jenkinaon,"  he  gasped,  "  have  you 
got  such  a  thing  as  a  powerful  emetic 
that  you  could  give  me  ?  I  believe 
I've  taken  poison  by  mistake." 

The  portly  little  spindle-shanked 
man  whistled.  '*  Come  along  with  me, 
my  lord,"  he  answered  promptly.  **  Til 
give  you  a  dose  that  1  keep  for  the 
lads  when  I  want  to  give  'cm  a  lesson 
they  wonH  forget.  ThatMl  do  the  trick 
for  you,  you  may  depend.  It's  thai 
searching  that  in  about  five  minutes 
from  now  your  lordship  *11  bo  able  to 
feel  the  jinls  in  your  backbone  by  on'y 
merely  pressing  your  'and  upon  your 
wnlcli-chain." 

Lord    Arth  ur    was    conducted    into 
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the  saddle-room,  wlicnce  he  preseutly 
omei-;;tid,  walking  unsteadily  aud  roll- 
ing his  eyes,  while  Mr,  Jeukiiiaon  re- 
turned to  Ihe  sLablu-ynrd  wilh  a  bland 
BluUu  upon  las  rubicund  couulcuancc. 
AL  llie  Banie  momenl  Sir  Thoniaa  Clut- 
turbuL'k  hurritid  lowanlH  liiiii  from  the 
direction  of  ihc  lioiist*^  sni<t  aiiid  :  — 

*'  How  are  you,  Juukiiisun  ?  —  how 
are  you  ?  That  too]  of  a  groom  of 
nUne  h:ts  made  »omo  iiUotic  mistake 
aud  brought  me  a  bottle  of  IJlLhy  ucent, 
or  aomctliing  of  that  kind,  instead  of 
the  red  lotion  that  I  wanted  for  the 
niure^s  back.  Unless  1  uiu  get  hold  of 
some,  I'm  bound  Lo  gall  her  to-morrow. 
I  daro  say  you  know,  Junkinson,  that 
there  are  horses  whom  the  very  best  of 
ndcrs  can't  help  galling,  in  the  absence 
of  special  precautions." 

**CeriaiuIy,  Sir  Thomas,"  answered 
the  stud-groom  ;  *'  we  can  let  you  have 
as  much  red  lotion  as  you  like." 

**Ah,  but  is  it  the  right  kind?  I 
wi^h  you  would  just  allow  me  to  look 
at  it." 

A  bottle  was  produced  for  Sir  Thom- 
as's inspection.  He  examined  it,  shook 
bis  hcadf  and  grumbled  under  his 
breath,  but  said  he  supposed  it  wouhl 
have  to  do.  "  How  such  a  stupid  blun- 
der cau  have  been  made  is  more  than  I 
can  understand,"  ho  rt*marktrd.  *■'■  My 
man  swears  he  gave  me  ttie  lotion  all 
right ;  but  1  travelled  down  witli  a 
Cuuple  of  ladies,  and  it  so  happened 
that  I  had  to  deliver  a  bottle  lo  each  of 
theni  from  Lheir  respective  maids,  I 
wonder  if  I  could  possibly  have  mis- 
dealt I  " 

Jenkinson  slapped  his  log,  and  burst 
into  a  roar  of  laughter.  '*  TiiaL's  what 
you've  done,  Sir  Thonuis.you  amy  be 
sure,"  lie  chuckled.  '*  Lord  Harlhur 
FuUou  came  out  here,  not  ten  minutes 
ago,  in  a  pretty  stew.  Said  he  believed 
he\l  swallowed  pison  by  haccident,  and 
arst  mo  to  give  him  an  emetic  —  which 
I  done.  Now,  I'd  lay  odds  one  o'  them 
ladies  has  been  offering  him  a  pull  at 
your  red  lotion,  sir^  thinking  it  was  her 
own  private  supply  o'  cherry  brandy. 
Dear,  dear  !  what  a  most  extiyor<Unary 
start !  " 

Sir  Thomas  wns  too  angry  to  see  the 


joke.  "  Man  alivo  1 "  he  exclaimed^ 
*'  it  isn't  possible  to  swallow  red  lotion  I 
Why,  half  a  mouthful  of  it  would  set 
him  on  lire  1  Where  is  Ite  ?  —  what 
have  you  done  with  him  ?  " 

Lord  Arthur  staggered  iuto  the  yard 
lo  answer  the  question  iu  person.  He 
seated  himself  upon  an  inverted  bucket,, 
dropped  his  head  on  his  hands  and 
moaned  out  feebly:  '*  Jenkinson,  you 
have  more  than  half  killed  me  I  " 

"And  serve  you  jolly  well  rlglit,. 
too  !  '■  cried  the  irate  baronet.  *' Teach. 
you  logo  taking  sunepliLious  nips  out 
of  ladies'  flasks  at  odd  hours !  Be 
ihankful  that  you're  not  quite  killed. 
Meanwhile,  V\[  trouble  you  for  the  re- 
miiiniler  of  my  red  lotion  I  " 

"Your  whut?"  asked  the  other, 
lifting  a  pallid  face.  **  It  wasn't  red 
lotion,  it  was  hair  —  at  lea.st  I  don't 
know  what  it  was.  Anyhow,  I  drained 
it  lo  the  dregs." 

*' The  devil  you  did!"  ejaculated 
Sir  Thomas,  aghast.  "  This  only  shows 
what  thu  young  men  of  the  pn^sent  day 
have  brought  tliemselves  to  by  lheir 
perpctuid  swilting.  Draineil  a  bottle 
of  red  lotion  to  the  dregs,  and  never 
imugined  that  there  w:w  anything  amiss 
until  it  was  all  down  I  Why,  what  au 
inside  you  must  have  I  " 

'^  I  have  no  inside,"  Lord  Arthur  re- 
plied, in  a  lamentable  voice  ;  ". Jenkin- 
son has  deprived  mc  of  every  vesti^^o  of 
it.  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  X  shouldn't 
have  douti  better  lo  take  my  clinnco 
with  the  red  lotion  —  if  it  was  rod 
lotion," 

*'  Oh,  you're  all  right,  my  lord,'* 
said  Jenkinson  reassuringly.  "  A  bit 
squeamish  you  must  expect  to  feel 
just  at  tirst,  but  you'll  have  a  Hno  hap- 
pelite  for  dinner,  you'll  tind," 

Sir  Thomas  was  ])erplexed,  aud  he* 
gall  to  ask  questions  ;  but  he  obtained 
no  intelligible  nuswers,  the  youn<;  man 
feeling  that,  whatever  the  truth  might 
be,  his  drst  duly  was  lo  shield  Mrs. 
Alston.  After  a  time,  therefore,  they 
went  their  several  ways,  Sir  Thonnvs 
remarking,  by  way  of  mond  :  "Well, 
this  will  be  a  lesson  to  mo  not  to  med- 
dle with  women's  perfumery  again,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  lessou  to  you  lo  be  a 
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Utile  more  careful  about  your  liquor  iu 

future." 

Lord  Arthur  niado  no  audible  rc- 
spunae,  but,  like  Gnliluo,  he  reserved 
the  last  word  for  himself.  ^*  1  believe 
xiicas  cura^ou  all  the  same  P^  he  mut- 
tered. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Sir  Thomas  Clutteubuck  ascend- 
ed pensively  to  his  bedroom  to  get  rcutly 
for  dinner,  for  there  were  eii'eumsUiuee» 
counect(;d  willi  Itiis  imbrui^Uo  which 
seemed  to  him  lo  deiiimul  elucjduLioii. 
Could  ii  1)11  thiit  Mrs.  Alston  was  in  the 
habit  of  ciuTviiig  clK?rry  Ijrandy  about 
with  lier  when  she  visited  her  fritinda  ? 
If  ao  —  but  he  was  contident  that  it  was 
not  so. 

"  Oh  no,  it  must  he  ^toLlier  woman," 
he  assured  himself,  "and  the  secut  — 
whicli  ou^lit  to  bo  tiiken  to  her,  by  the 
way  —  is  hers." 

But  the  bottle  which  stood  upon 
Sir  ThoniJis'a  dieasing-Uihlu,  und  upon 
which  he  had  as  yet  bc8l<iwe(l  only  a 
hasty  glance^  did  not  coulain  scent. 
He  picked  it  up  now,  and  the  liilitd 
upon  its  surface  told  hitu  in  unfrjuivocnl 
term.s  what  it  did  contain.  TIiih  dis- 
covery gave  him  what  liord  Ailhur 
would  have  called  "a  nasty  jar."  He 
whistled  mid  walkinl  away  towurds  the 
fire,  shakiii*;  lii»  head  ruefully,  and 
murmuring  :  '*  X  couldn^Lhave  believed 
it  of  her  I  I've  often  enough  heard 
people  say  thiit  the  color  was  unnatuiiU, 
but  1  set  that  down  to  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy. All,  well  I  there's  an  end  of  my 
lUtle  romance,  and  it's  lucky  for  me 
tliat  I've  found  her  out  in  time.  He- 
cause,  mind  you,"  added  Sir  Thomaa^ 
addresaing:  8|Kice  impressively,  "a 
woman  who  will  deceive  you  iu  one 
wiiy  will  deceive  you  in  antithcr." 

At  Sir  Thomas's  lime  of  life  the  dis- 
sipation of  a  fond  illusion  Ih  more  apt 
to  excite  wrath  Ihnn  despair,  and  when 
he  remembered  the  many  occasions 
upon  which  Mi*^.  Alston  had  compla- 
cetttly  suJTeieil  him  to  tell  her  how 
greatly  he  admired  her  wonderful  hair, 
the  desire  to  pay  her  out  grew  strong 
within  liim.  *'  She  deserves  to  be  pul>- 
llcly    cxi>osed,"    he   aaid  to  himself; 


*'  but  I  suppose  it  would  bo  almost  too 
cruel  to  take  the  bottle  down-stairs  and 
hand  it  to  her  before  thcni  all." 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  a  brillbiut  idea 
occurred  to  hinj.  *'liy  Jove,  I  will  1" 
he  exchiimed  aloud.  '*Tlie  others 
won't  like  lo  innku  any  rcm:uk,  even  tP 
thi^y  nnilej-rtUmd  ;  buL  she^'U.  understand 
[;ist  enough,  and  I  tliitter  m\!^eU'  th:tL 
she  won't  enjoy  her  dinner  this  even- 
ing." 

Mrs.  Alston  did  not  at  all  expect  to 
enjoy  her  dinner,  inasmuch  as  she  Imd 
inaile  up  her  mind  Lo  partake  of  that 
meal,  or  some  poor  substitute  for  it,  in 
her  own  room.  Already  she  had  tele- 
graphed to  London  for  a  further  supply 
of  the  incompariiblc  dye,  and  had  seal 
a  message  to  Mrs.  Longworlh  to  the 
effect  that  an  excruciating  attack  of 
neuralgia  would  prevent  her  from  see- 
ing anybody  that  uiglit  or  hunting  on 
the  morrow.  But  what  went  near  to 
making  her  ill  in  good  earnest  was  a 
dreadful  piece  of  news  which  reached 
her  from  I.ord  Arthur  Fullon,  in  an- 
swer to  the  inquiries  which  eonnnon 
huniauity  had  prompted  her  to  make  as 
Lo  his  condition. 

*'  I  am  yet  nlivc,  thank  you,"  ran  the 
note  delivered  to  her  by  lier  maid, 
'*  noLwiihstanding  the  desperate  rem- 
edies which  I  have  had  lo  employ. 
The  provoking  part  of  it  is  that  1  am 
now  almost  sure  there  was  no  occasion 
for  Lhem.  What  I  drank  must  have 
been  Mre.  Naylor's  curatjoa ;  Mre. 
Naylor,  I  expect,  has  heeu  awarded  a 
bottle  of  veterinary  lotion,  belonging 
lo  Sir  Thomas  Clutlerbnck  ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  1ms  got  your  hair-dye,  1  a:n 
awfnily  sorry  ;  hut  I  am  sure  you  will 
see  that  I  have  nothing  to  rfpro:u:h 
myself  with,  as  I  only  carried  out  your 
instructions  lo  the  best  of  my  ability  — 
and  made  myself  disastrously  sick  into 
the  bargain." 

When  Mrs.  Alston  had  perused  llua 
terrible  missive,  she  thuught  for  a  mo- 
ment of  dropping  down  dead  ;  buL  re- 
tlecLing  that  her  demise  would  disiross 
nobody  in  particular,  wliilp  it  would  he 
productive  of  douhtful  benefit  to  her- 
self, she  determined  upon  less  heroic 
measures. 
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'*  Pinfold,"  said  slie  to  her  ninid, 
"you  can  pack  up  again.  We  shall  re- 
turn to  Lomlon  to-morrow." 

There  was,  indeed,  nothing  else  to 
be  done.  Sir  Thomas^  she  knew,  was 
old-fashioned  in  his  ideas,  ahhorred 
artificiality,  and  would  never  forgive 
£in  innocent  deception  whicli  had  been 
practised  upon  him,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  llie  world.  The  feelings  of 
ft  gentleman  wonhl,  she  trusted,  pre- 
vent him  from  divulging  her  secret  ; 
but  Bhe  hud  no  wit^h  lo  face  his  re- 
proaches or  listen  to  his  renunciation. 
The  game,  so  far  as  Sir  Thomas  Clut- 
terbuck  was  concerned,  was  up,  and  iL 
only  remained  to  draw  fresh  coverts. 

Thus  it  was  that  Sir  Thomas  failed  to 
bring  about  a  dramatic  siUialion  which 
he  had  designed  with  much  forethought 
and  self-Bncriftco.  He  was  purposely 
the  last  to  enter  the  drawing-room  he- 
fore  dinner,  but  the  swift  glances  which 
be  threw  to  right  and  left  of  him  made 
him  aware  that  Mrs.  Alston  was  not 
among  the  twenty  or  thirty  persons 
llicre  assembled.  It  was  "Ilamlet" 
with  the  titlc-rdle  omitted,  and  he  was 
soon  to  learn  that  Ins  own  part  in  the 
play  had  been  undertaken  lo  no  pur- 
pose. 

Upon  the  rest  of  the  company  the 
effect  produced  by  his  appearance  was, 
to  be  sure,  all  that  could  have  been  de- 
sired, and  even  a  little  more.  A  sud- 
den pause  in  the  conversation,  followed 
by  a  general  gasp,  greeted  the  entrance 
of  thts  dapper  tittle  gentleman,  wliose 
face  exhibited  the  lines  that  belonged 
lo  his  years,  while  his  hair,  eyebrows, 
and  moustache  had  the  golden  beauty 
of  early  youth. 

"Has  he  gone  mad?"  whispered 
Ihe  awestruck  Mrs.  Longworth  to  her 
neighbor.  'MVhy,  he  was  as  grey  aa 
a  badger  two  hours  ago  1  " 

But  Sir  Thomas,  having  been  pre- 
pared to  create  a  sensation,  advanced 
iraperturbably  to  his  hostess,  who,  re- 
covering her  self-possession  with  an 
effort,  proceeded  to  tell  him  how  very 
«orry  she  was  Ihat  poor  Mrs.  Alston 
was  suffering  agonies  from  neuralgia. 

'*She  sent  some  lime  ago  to  say  that 
«he  wouldn't  be  able   to  appear  this 


evening,  and  now  I  have  just  bod  n 
second  message,  asking  for  a  carriage 
lo  take  her  lo  the  station  lo  meet  the 
twelve  oVlock  train  to-morrow.  She 
declares  that  she  must  be  at  home 
when  these  fits  of  neuralgia  seize  her, 
and  Ifiat  they  always  last  a  week.-' 

Sir  Thomas's  jaw  fell.  **  But  you 
won't  let  her  go  I "  he  expostulated. 
'*  Don't  —  donH  let  her  go  until  she 
has  seen  mo  I  " 

Mi-8.  Longworth  was  a  kind-hearted 
woman.  She  sui'veyed  her  eager  sup- 
pliant with  g^o^l-nalured  compassion, 
and  then,  bending  forwanl,  '*  Do  you 
know,  Sir  Thomas,"  she  answered,  in 
a  low  voice,  "  I  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  her  not  lo  see  you  —  as  you  are 
at  present.     Much  better  not !  " 

Sir  Thomas  fell  back,  with  unspoken 
maledictions.  The  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
guests  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  their 
cuuntcnauces  expressed  neither  admi- 
ration nor  respect.  In  the  background. 
Lord  Arthur  Fulton,  the  only  person 
present  who  possessed  the  key  to  the 
enigma,  was  doubled  up  with  convul- 
sions of  merriment. 

"Oh,  it's  all  very  fine  for  you  to 
laugh,  you  young  jackanapes  I "  mut- 
tered Sir  Thomas  vindictively;  **  but, 
thank  Cfod  !  I'm  not  the  only  one  who 
h.as  made  a  fool  of  himself.  It  will 
take  you  all  your  time  lo  stick  to  your 
saddle  to-morrow,  1  suspect." 

Lord  Arthur,  it  was  true,  was  feeling 
rather  queer  and  rather  feeble  ;  but  he 
was  young,  he  had  a  vigorous  constitti- 
lioQ,  and,  as  Jenkinsou  had  foretold 
would  be  the  case,  he  was  already  able 
lo  look  forward  lo  his  dinner  with 
pleasurable  anticipation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  ho  did  eujoj'  his  dinner  very 
much  indeed,  and  one  reason  for  hit 
doing  so  was  that  nearly  the  whoh 
length  of  the  table  separated  him  froi 
the  fascinating  Mrs.  Naylor.  He  wi 
a  simple,  innocent  creature  ;  he  had 
still  a  great  deal  lo  learn  ;  but  he  was 
assimilating  knowledge  by  slow  degrees 
(which  is  much  the  best  way  of  grow- 
ing wise),  and  he  began  lo  perceive 
that  neither  the  Mrs.  Naylors  nor  the 
Mrs.  Alstons  of  this  world  arc  worth  a 
tenth  part  of  the  agilatiou  which  they. 
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mannge  to  stir  iij>.  It  was  perhaps  a 
liUle  ridiculous  of  hiiii  Lo  be  sliocked 
because  one  laOy  dyed  her  Iiair,  while 
anotlier  was  jjiveu  to  indulging  in  pri- 
vate sips  of  cumyoa;  still,  if  he  had 
TioL  beeu  sliockLMl,  lie  mii^ht  easily  have 
bt-'Oine  even  more  ridiculous  ;  so  tliat 
he  had  at  least  as  gooil  cause  for  self- 
con^ratuiatiou  as  the  rejuvenated  Sir 
Tlioiaas,  wlio  had  quite  superlluously 
converted  himself  into  au  object  of 
ridicule. 

Miss  Longworth,  who,  as  it  hap- 
pened, hud  been  placed  on  I>ord  Ar- 
thur's left  hand,  put  an  abrupt  and 
somewhat  cmbarrassin;;  question  to  lier 
ueiglibor  presently.  *'Wl]y  did  you 
laugh  at  the  poor  old  fellow  in  that 
undisguised  way  ?  "  she  askeil.  *'  He 
saw  you,  and  he  ilidn't  like  it." 

"  I'm  sorry  if  he  saw  me,"  the  young 
man  replied  ;  *'  but  I  really  couldn't 
lielp  myself.  Isn't  it  enough  to  make 
nnyboily  lau;rh  ?" 

^^  I  don't  iliink  so  ;  I  think  it  is  pain- 
ful luid  ilisgusling.  What  could  have 
made  him  do  such  a  thing  ?  However, 
I  am  tlmiikful,  for  his  sake,  thtit  Mrs, 
Alston  liasu't  cotuc  down,  and  that  ahe 
is  leaving  io-niorrow."' 

'*WeII,  yes.  liut  it  would  have 
been  rather  a  joke  if  Mi*s.  Alston  had 
come  down,  and  I'm  not  sure  ihat  the 
laugh  would  have  been  upon  her  side 
then." 

''Lord  Arthur,*'  said  llie  ;;iil,  mak- 
ing a  half-turn,  so  as  to  face  the 
speaker,  ''  I  believe  some  horrid  prac- 
tical joke  has  been  played,  and  I 
believe  you  are  at  tlie  bottom  of  it. 
AVbat  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 

Lonl  Arthur  i>ullud  himself  together. 
lie  c<iuld  nut  posaibl}'  tell  her  what  it 
meant ;  but  he  saw  that  she  was  dis- 
pleased at  the  idea  of  his  having  played 
practical  jokes  upon  Iicr  parents' 
guests,  and  he  was  unwilling  lo  dis- 
please her.  Therefore  he  felt  entitled 
lo  exonerate  Iiimself  by  answering  :  — 

"  I  give  you  my  word  uf  honor  that  I 
am  guiltless.  I  do  know  something, 
but  f  mustn't  explain,  and  I  dare  say 
you  will  hear  the  truth  some  day.  In- 
deed, you  are  almost  sure  to  hear  it  ; 
for  Sir  Thomas  is  too  infuriated  to  hohl 
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his  tongue.  For  the  presonl,  it  would 
be  very  kind  of  you  if  you  wouldn't 
mind  talking  about  anything  else." 

The  readiness  with  which  she  ac- 
cepted his  word  and  started  a  different 
subject  won  his  heart.  So,  at  any  rate, 
he  subsequently  averred,  adding,  by 
way  of  explanation,  that  it  showed 
Annie  Longworth's  vast  superiority  to 
the  rest,  of  hor  sex.  Lord  Arthur  Ful- 
ton, it  may  be  mentioned,  lias  now 
increased  in  wisdom  to  such  a  remark- 
able extent  that  lie  knows  what  women 
are.  At  least,  he  is  fond  of  declaring 
.solemnly  that  he  does,  and  there  is  no 
denying  that  he  has  enjoyed  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  the  knowledge  to 
which  he  lays  claim.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, he  might  have  failed  lo  appi-e- 
ciate  Miss  Longwortli  at  her  true  value, 
had  she  not  been  an  extremely  pretty, 
fresh,  and  natural  girl,  or  had  she  not 
chosen  the  jtursuit  of  tlie  fox  as  the 
topic  most  likely  to  iutcrest  him. 

Ar  it  was,  she  was  so  completely  suc- 
cessful in  interesting  tiiiu  that  he 
neither  did  his  duty  lo  the  elderly  lady 
whom  he  had  taken  in  to  dinner,  nor 
noticed  that  Mrs.  Nay  lor  was  scowling 
menatdnglyat  liim  across  an  interven- 
ing space  of  glass  and  silver  and  exot- 
ics. The  discreditable  fact  is  that  ho 
had  temporarily  forgotten  Mrs.  Nay- 
lor's  very  existence. 

He  was  reminded  of  it  when  he  en- 
tered the  drawing-rootn  wiUi  the  other 
men,  aflcr  spending  a  merry  twenty 
minutes  over  coffee  and  cigarettes,  dur- 
ing which  Sir  Thomas  Imd  not  been 
spared  by  Mr.  Longwortli  and  other  old 
friends.  Sir  Thomas  had  behaved  very 
well ;  he  had  submilled  to  chaff  goo<i- 
hutuoredly  enough,  and  had  declared 
that  it  was  no  fault  of  his  if  his  trades- 
men were  such  idiots  as  to  supply  him 
with  hair-dye  instead  of  hair-wash. 
Only,  on  leaving  the  room,  he  had 
wluspcred,  **  Now,  look  here,  Fulton; 
if  yon  don't  tell  on  me,  I  won't  tell  on 
you.  Is  that  a  bargain  ?  Ami,  1  say 
—  is  there  any  known  means  of  gelling 
the  confounded  stuff  off  ?  " 

Lord  Arthur  was  still  chuckling  over 
the  memory  of  this  pallictic  appeal 
when  he  was  sobered  by  nu  imperative 
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gesture  oa  Mrs.  Xaylor's  part.  He 
obeyed  the  sunimtnis  with  a  sinking 
heart ;  for  he  was  ft  good  deal  afraid  of 
Mrs.  Xaylor,  and  it  was  forcibly  borne 
in  upon  him  that  there  was  t^oing  to  be 
tronhle. 

"  May  1  nsk/'  the  irate  lady  began, 
with  oiuiuous  ciihunuss,  **  wliy  you 
were  so  prt-'ssiui;  in  your  enlrualies  to 
me  to  come  down  here  with  you  ?" 

'*  Well,  1  thought  you  would  enjoy  a 
day  with  those  liounds,"  he  answexed 
deprceatini^ly,  '*and — and  it's  a  jolly 
house  to  stay  in,  you  know.  And  then 
there  will  be  the  ball." 

"Oh  I  —  because  those  were  not  the 
reasons  that  you  gave  at  the  lime.  1 
dare  say  I  may  enjoy  a  day  with  the 
hounds,  if  we  get  a  run,  but  I  catrt  sny 
that  I  am  much  iiii))ressed  with  the 
jollity  of  the  company,  so  far,  and  as 
for  the  ball  —  well,  1  really  didn't  come 
here  for  the  pleasure  of  sceinjf  you 
dance  a  dozen  times  with  that  stick  of  a 

girt." 

"She  isn't  verj'  likely  to  give  me  a 
dozen  dauccs,"  Lord  Arthur  returned  ; 
"and  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a 
slick." 

Mrs.  Naylor  looked  na  if  she  would 
like  very  well  to  tell  him  one  of  the 
meanings  of  the  word  ''stick,"  ami 
even  to  show  Iiim  one  of  the  purposes 
to  which  that  implement  may  be  ap- 
plied ;  but  she  onl}*  remarked  :  *'  I  douH 
a<1mire  your  taste.  For  the  matter  of 
that,  I  never  did  admire  it  very  much, 
and  I  certainly  never  admired  the  out- 
rageous color  of  Mrs.  Alston's  hair.  1 
presume  you  arc  now  convinced  that  I 
didn't  traduce  her  when  I  told  you  tliat 
she  dyed  it.  Sir  Thomas  Cluttcrbuck 
is  convinced,  at  all  events,  though  ho 
was  an  old  goose  to  imagine  that  his 
little  coup  tie  th^lre  had  a  chance  of 
coming  olT.  Of  course  ehe  wasn't  go- 
ing to  show  from  Uic  moment  she 
realized  that  those  three  bottles  had 
gone  wmng." 

"  Oh,  you  know,  then  ?  " 

"Iknow  there  is  a  bottle  of  embro- 
cation, or  somu  other  nasty -smelling 
stuff,  in  my  room,  to  which  he  is  very 
welcome  as  socin  as  he  likes  to  send  for 
it,    Perhaps   ho   will  then  restore  me 


my  own  bottle  of  physic,  which  seems 
to  have  gone  astray  through  his  stu- 
pidity." 

'*  HadnH  you  better  apply  to  Mrs. 
Alston  ?  Your  proi^erly  ought  to  he  in 
her  hands,  ought  it  not  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so  ;  but  I  dou't  particu- 
larly care  about  holding  any  commu- 
nication with  her.  She  is  a  nasty, 
iil-naturod  little  cat,  and  she  would  bo 
only  too  glad  of  some  excuse  for 
spreading  false  rei>ort8  about  me.  I 
was  thinking  you  might  send  her  a 
message  to  say  that  the  bottle  was 
yours,  and  that  you  would  tliank  her  to 
give  it  up." 

"Oh,  but  then  she  might  spread  ill- 
natured  reports  about  me,  you  see. 
That  is,  if  th«  contents  of  your  bottle 
iiio  siiL'h  jvs  to  give  an  air  of  probability 
to  ill-nniured  reports." 

"Nonseuse  !  who  cares  what  reports 
are  spread  about  a  man  ?  Now,  mind  ; 
1  ask  this  of  you  as  a  favor,  and  I 
think,  after  the  way  in  which  you  have 
behaved  since  you  have  been  here,  (ho 
least  you  can  do  is  to  oblige  me  in  such 
atride." 

''And  suppose  I  decline  ?" 

''If  you  do,"  nnswered  Mrs.  Naylor, 
making  a  mistake  which,  in  view  of 
cerlain  previous  passages  between  her 
and  her  interlocutor,  was  not  wholly 
without  excuse,  "  you  may  be  very  suro 
that  I  shiili  never  ask  another  favor  of 
you  —  or  grant  you  one  either." 

She  did  nut,  to  be  sure,  know  that  he 
had  lirst  appropriated  her  liquor  and 
then  deprived  himself  of  it  by  meLho<la 
of  which  the  memory  still  rankled  ia 
his  mind;  still  less  could  she  have  be- 
lieved that  the  discovery  of  so  venial 
ft  weakness  on  her  part  us  a  liklnj;  for 
curatjoa  had  inspired  him  witli  a  lioly 
horror  of  her.  She  was.  therefore,  com- 
pletely taken  aback  when  he  jumped 
to  his  feet  with  alacrity,  saying  :  — 

"So  be  it,  then  I  Tm  sorry  to  ap- 
pear disobliging,  but  i-eidly  I  hare 
enough  sins  of  my  own  upon  my  con- 
science, without  undertaking  to  bear 
the  burden  of  other  people's.  I'm 
afraid  1  nmst  dcclinu  to  interfere,  what- 
ever the  consequences  may  he." 

With  that,  he  hastily  withdrew,  and 
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Mrs.  Nftylor  Imtl  Ibe  moitiflcftlion  of 
obftervirig  lliat  he  iiiiulu  Hlrai>;Ut  for 
Annie  Long  worth.  Perhaps  she  was 
not  far  wroiitj  wlicn  she  nuitlered  de- 
spairingly, ^*  Horrid  young  humbug  I  — 
he  only  wauLod  a  pretext."  And  with- 
out doubt  she  wan  right  in  oonduiiiug 
Lliat  Hhe  wauld  merely  he  throwing 
rtWiiy  valuable  litue  by  devoting  «uy 
further  ingenuity  to  the  enslavement 
of  L<»rd  Artlmr  Fiilion. 

Sir  Tlionms  sent  the  remaindev  of 
"Slt'^,  Alston's  ineoniprtnible  hjiir-dye  to 
her  Lhut  evening,  with  a  note  upon  the 
compoBilion  uf  which  lie  GXpiituleti 
niucli  labor,  and  which  wouhj  liave 
been  more  lulling  tf  it  hud  not  been 
quite  90  li'crn(Mnh>ui;ly  sarcastic.  lie 
hitneelf  received  his  red  lotion  from 
Mrs.  Naylor,  unncconipaniod  by  any 
uole  or  message,  and  Uiuh  he  learut| 
with  a  certain  unholy  joy,  that  young 
FuKon  hnd  reduced  his  weiglit  and 
diminitilied  hia  staying  powers  quite 
uecdiussly.  Thus,  also, he  was  enabled 
to  distinguish  himself  in  the  hunting- 
field  without  fear  of  calamitous  results 
to  the  mare,  and  to  forget  for  the  Lime 
being  the  alteration  in  his  apituaruucc 
which  was  dreadfully  conspicuous  by 
daylight. 

Mrs.  Xaylor,  ou  the  other  hand, 
did  not  distinguish  herself  that  day. 
Whether  owing  to  the  luck  of  her  ac- 
cuslouked  modicum  of  stiinulunl,  or  to 
the  absence  of  auy  special  motive  for 
showing  what  she  could  do,  certain  it 
i»  that  she  allowed  herself  to  bo 
"stopped  '*  at  a  brook  by  Miss  Long- 
worth,  who  rode  with  far  less  skill  and 
judgment,  but  who  had  the  courage  of 
youth  nnd  ignoi-ance  ;  and  shortly  after 
that  public  Iniiniliulion  she  disappeared 
from  view.  Possibly,  being  a  shrewd 
womau,  she  may  have  realized  that 
there  arc  contests  in  which  it  is  useless 
to  struggle  against  youth.  Ignorance, 
too,  is  not  without  its  advantages. 

Now,  Mrs.  Nnylor  niighl,  had  she 
considered  it  worth  her  while  to  be 
malicious,  have  enlightened  Annie 
Longworth's  ignorance  with  respect  to 


with  the  discomGlurc  of  Mi*8.  Alston 
and  accept  her  own  less  conspicuous 
defeat  philosophically.  Rotnrning  early 
to  Xewton  Longworlh,  she  sought  an 
interview  with  her  hostess,  and  stated, 
with  much  npparent  regret,  that  she 
had  just  received  a  telegram  which 
would  necessilfllo  her  dc(»arture  boforo 
Ihe  ball. 

''  Oh,  mi(«(  you  go  7 ''  exclaimed  good- 
natui-ed  Mrs.  Longworlh,  in  honest 
distress,  ^^Tliis  is  really  becoming  a 
jiOHP-'c  qui  pent  t  Fii*sl.  Mi*s.  Alston,  and 
now  you  I  I  suppose  the  next  thing  I 
shall  Iiear  will  he  that  Sir  Thonuis  CIul- 
lerhiu'k  has  dceidod  to  desert  us." 

*'l  shouldn't  be  surprised,"  said 
Mrs.  NayltK-  dryly. 

And.  iiideed,  before  the  day  was 
over  Sir  Thomas  justified  anticipation 
by  following  suit.  He  came  in  half  an 
hour  before  dinner,  smothered  iu  mud 
and  quietly  triumphant,  having  demou- 
sirated  to  liis  juniors  that  he  could  still 
ride  as  straight  as  auy  man  of  half  his 
age  ;  but  he  was  not  eager  to  compete 
with  the  young  people  iu  a  field  where 
grey  liair  is  heavily  handicapped,  and 
whore  hair  which  has  been  obviously 
robbed  of  that  respectable  hue  places 
its  owner  uuder  a  double  disadvantage. 
Ho  wished,  moreover,  lo  get  up  to 
London  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  con- 
sult experts,  with  n  view  to  the  recov- 
ery of  his  normal  aspect. 

So  of  the  four  travellers  who  had 
journeyed  down  lo  Newton  Longworlh 
logelher,  only  one  remained  in  the 
house  thirty-six  hours  after  their  ar- 
rival ;  and  if  he  did  not  consider  him- 
self an  uncommonly  lucky  fellow,  that 
was  only  because  no  one  ever  does 
appreciate  unmerited  luck.  To  have 
been  set  free  at  a  blow  from  the  cn- 
langleuients  of  two  foniiidable  ladies 
—  for  both  Mrs.  Alston  and  Mrs.  Nay- 
lor  were  very  formidahh-,  and  he  was 
no  match  for  cither  of  them  —  might  iu 
truth  have  prompted  him  to  return 
thanks  lo  his  guardian  angel  ;  but  he 
was,  for  the  moment,  too  much  over- 
come with  admii'alion  for  Annie  Long- 


Lord  Arthur's  career  and  its  episodes  ;' worlli's  pluck  —  not  lo  speak  of  her 
but,  upon  the  whole,  it  seemed  equally'  other  ntlraclions  —  to  have  any  room 
easy  nud  more  sensible  lo  rest  satisfied   left  in  his  miud  for  reflectiou  upon  the 
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perils  which  Uo  had  escaped.  Thia 
wua  the  Lliitd  brus[i  IhaL  shu  Iiad  won 
that  Sttiihuu,  sho  LoUl  him,  aud  he  ob- 
tained leave  Lo  liavo  it  mounted  for 
her. 

U  wns  gome  months  after  these 
events  that  Lurd  Arthur,  tuniiug  out 
of  his  club  ill  1^*11  Mall,  ran  u«,minsl  Sir 
Thonuis  CluLterbuck,  who  said  :  ^ 

**  So  you're  to  bo  congruiulated,  I 
hear.  Well,  she's  a  nice  gUi,  and  if  a 
Djau  must  needs  many,  I  don't  know 
timt  lie  coulil  do  belter  than  choose  a 
girl  of  that  sort.  For  my  own  part, 
I've  come  lo  the  eoncluHiun  thai  the 
less  one  has  lo  do  wilJi  women  Lho 
more  likely  one  is  to  enjoy  life.  It's 
possible  to  get  alonj^  quite  comfortably 
without  'cm,  1  can  assure  you.  Been 
consulting  any  more  amateur  vets 
lately  ?" 

Lord  Arthur  made  a  retrospective 
grumiee.  ''  I  haven't  had  occasion  to 
do  so,  I'm  Lliankful  lo  say,"  he  replied. 
*'  Have  you  been  making  any  more  ex- 
perimenls  iu  the  hair-resLoring  line  ?'* 

"My  dear  fell(>w,  you  wouUUrt  be- 
lieve what  a  jiib  I  bad  to  gel  rid  of  that 
infernal  stutf  1  T!ic  end  of  it  was 
that  1  wns  obliged  to  have  my  head 
shaved  and  go  off  on  a  sea-voyage  for 
throe  weeks.  However,  I'm  my  own 
master  now,  anyhow,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  you.  1  think, 
Fulton,  we  may  as  well  draw  a  decent 
veil  over  the  episodes  of  our  visit  lo 
your  future  wife's  family.  It  makes  a 
good  story,  I  admit,  hut  one  isuH  justl- 
liud  in  telling  tales  about  ladies,  you 
know." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  answered  the  other, 
guiltily  conscious  of  having  already  told 
his  future  wife  all  about  it.  **  Good- 
bye!" W.   E.   NORRIS, 


Prom  Temple  Bar. 
"LAMB'S  Dl'CHKSS;" 
MABQARE-r,  UUCHESB  OP  NEWCASTLE. 

"The  whole  story  of  this  Indy  is  a 
romance,  nixl  all  she  does  is  romantic," 
wrote  Pepys  of  the  subject  of  this  pa- 
per, whom  some  of  her  coulemporaries 
Irreverently    styled    **  Mad   Madge    of 


Newcastle,"  while  later  critics  thought 
80  highly  of  her  that,  in  "A  Vision 
of  Femiilo  Poetd''*  Sbakeapciire  and 
Miilon  are  represeuLed  as  lespectfully 
helping  her  lo  alight  from  her  Pegasus. 
The  impulalion  of  insanity  probably 
troubled  Ihe  duchess  but  liiilt:  ;  she 
would  coiis(»le  hereelf  with  ihe  reflec- 
tion that  "great  wits  are  sure  lo  mad- 
ness near  allied  ;'*  and  if,  as  some  of 
her  biographers  assert,  her  devoted 
loyalty  lo  her  husband,  in  the  extremely 
disloyal  court  of  Charles  II.,  earned 
liui'  tiic  nickname  of  "Mad  Madge," 
it  ln'comes  a  title  of  ho[ior. 

There  is  no  indication  of  madness  in 
tlie  laurel-crowiied  aud  graceful  portraU 
jiredxcjl  lo  her  "  Description  of  a  New 
W<irld  ;"  simply  robed,  reclining  easily 
in  hur  chair,  and  absorbed  iu  reflection, 
she  looks  an  ideal  young  Muse — grave, 
calm,  with  firmly  closed  lips,  rounded 
cheeks  and  chin,  wavy  hair  flowing 
over  a  beautiful  throat,  and  large,  dark, 
earnest  eyes.  The  engniving,  pub- 
lished in  1799  by  Harding,  is  very  linc- 
It  is  obviously  L-»keu  from  the  Inrga 
family  group  represeiuing  the  duchei 
with  the  duke  and  his  cfiildren,  whicli 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  "  Nature's 
Picture  drawn  by  Fanciers  Pencil." 

The  writings  of  the  duchess  m  exUnao 
by  no  means  commend  Ihemsdves  lo  a 
busy  and  pi*actical  age,  but  such  of 
them  as  record  her  own  and  her  bus- 
baud's  experiences  can  never  lose  their 
interest;  while  shrewd  observaiiona 
aud  [)oetic  fancies  are  mingled  witb 
even  bur  wildest  speculations.  Two 
companilively  recent  editors  have  laid 
very  judicious  selections  from  her 
folios  before  the  public,  but  there  are 
slill  good  gleanings  left  for  those  wlio 
i-efer  to  the  originals,^  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  a  great  deal  of  chnff 
has  lo  be  winnowed  away  before  the 
precious  gmin  is  discovered. 

>  Coonolweur.  toI.  H.,  p.  206.  dlt.  1774. 

s  '*  LiTBS  of  William  Cuvt-itdtnUr.  Dtikv  of  New- 
cn»ile,  and  his  Wife,"  etIiU'*]  by  M.  A.  Luwer,  I 
uiiti  "The  Cavalier  and  bis  LA<ly  "(Oolilen  Trcaftiu 
Suri(»\  edited  by  Edward  Jcnhlnf,  wblcbdiMV  not 
give  tbe  life  of  Uie  duke,  bat  eelcecloiut  (rom  the 
works  of  both,  including  the  autobfo^irniiliy  i>f  the 
ducbeas.  In  the  paAsasen  qiintnl  hi  thiH  pHp«r,  Mr. 
Jenkins'*  ptim  of  mtMlenilxini;  s|>elliug  and  tlw  tM« 
of  capital  letters,  hM  tveea  adopted. 
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Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucas,  was  bora  at  St.  John's,  near 
Colchester.  She  does  not  give  the 
year,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  1G24.  She  was  the  youngest  of 
eight  children,  of  whom  she  writes, 
**  there  was  not  any  one  crooked  nor 
any  ways  deformed,  neither  were  they 
dwartish  nor  of  giant-Uke  stature,  but 
every  way  proportionable,  well-fea- 
tured, clear  complexions,  brown  hair, 
sound  teeth,  phiiu  speeches,  tunable 
voices  —  I  mean  not  so  much  to  sing, 
as  in  speaking." 

Su'  Thomas  Lucas  died  when  Mar- 
garet was  an  infant,  and  she  only  knew 
him  by  reputation  as  a  gallant  and  un- 
fortunate gentleman  ("which  title," 
she  says,  "  is  given  and  grounded,  by 
merit,  not  by  princes  ;  and  His  the  act 
of  time,  not  favor").  "  One  Mr. 
Brooks "  did  him  an  injury ;  "  my 
father  by  honor  challenged  him,  with 
valor  fought  him,  and  in  justice  killed 
him,*'  on  which  Lord  Cobhain,  who 
was  the  protector,  and  as  some  sup- 
pose the  brother,  of  the  fallen  man, 
used  his  influence  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  send  Sir  Thomas  into  an  exile 
which  only  lenninated  Aviih  her  life. 
He  did  not  long  survive  liis  recall  to 
England  on  the  accession  of  James  L 
Lady  Lucas  is  described  by  her  daugh- 
ter with  love  and  veneration  :  — 

Her  beauty  was  beyond  the  ruin  of  time. 
Slie  had  a  well-favored  loveliness  In  her 
face,  a  pleasing  sweetness  in  her  counte- 
nance, and  a  well-tempered  complexion, 
neither  too  red  nor  too  pale,  even  to  her 
dying  honr,  although  in  years  ;  and  by  her 
dying  one  might  think  Death  was  enamored 
of  lier,  for  he  emhraced  her  In  a  sleep,  and 
so  gently  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  hurt  her.* 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucas, 
hi.s  widow  "made  her  house  her 
cloister,  enclosing  herself,  as  it  were, 
therein,  for  she  seldom  went  abroad 
except  to  church." 

Her  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the 
education  of  her  children,  and  the 
careful  manaj^ement  of  tho  estates 
which  would  ulliinately  hecomo  theirs. 
The  sons  of  the  house,  whoso  edncn- 

■  Tb6  Caralier  and  his  Lady.  MMmlllan,  1S73. 
p.  49. 


tion  was  complete  while  Margaret  was 
still  a  child,  **  loved  virtue,  endeavored 
merit,  practised  justice,  and  spoke 
truth ;  they  were  constantly  loyal  and 
truly  valiant."  Both  scholars  and  sol- 
diers from  early  youth  — 

their  practice  was,  when  they  met  together, 
to  exercise  themselves  with  fencing,  wres- 
tling, and  shooting ;  for  I  ol>served  they  did 
seldom  hawk  or  hunt,  and  very  seldom  or 
never  dance  or  play  on  music,  saying  it 
was  too  effeminate  for  masculine  spirits. 
Neither  had  they  skill  or  did  use  to  play, 
for  aught  I  could  hear,  at  cards  or  dice  or 
the  like  games  ;  nor  given  to  any  vice,  as  I 
did  know. 

The  daughters  **  were  bred  vli^ 
tuously,  modestly,  civilly,  and  hon- 
orably." Lady  Lucas,  unlike  those 
mothers  of  the  period,  who  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  others 
ruled  by  fear,  and  punished  their 
shrinking  children  with  "nips  and 
pinches,"  was  both  tender  and  firm. 

My  mother  [says  Margaret]  naturally  did 
strive  to  please  and  delight  her  children, 
not  to  cross  or  to  torment  them,  terrifying 
them  with  threats  or  lashing  them  with 
slavish  whips ;  instead  of  threats  reason 
was  used  to  persuade  us,  and  Instead  of 
lashes  the  deformities  of  vice  were  discov- 
ered, and  the  graces  and  virtues  were  pre- 
sented to  us. 

In  like  manner  the  wise  mother  re- 
frained from  undue  economy,  never 
restricting  her  children  In  "honest 
pleasures  and  harmless  delights,"  lest, 
"  if  she  bred  us  with  needy  necessity, 
it  might  chance  to  create  In  us  mean 
thoughts  and  base  actions,  which  she 
knew  my  father  as  well  as  herself  did 
abhor." 

She  brought  them  up  "In  plenty, 
not  only  for  necessity,  convenience, 
nnd  decency,  but  for  delight  and  super- 
fluity ...  as  for  our  garments,  my 
mother  did  not  only  delight  to  see  us 
neat  and  cleanly,  fine  and  gay,  but 
rich  and  costly.  Maintaining  ns  to  tho 
height  of  her  estate,  but  not  beyond 
it." 

Ho  excellent  was  her  management, 
thnt,  says  Margaret :  — 

Although  after  my  father's  death  the 
ostain  wns  divided  between  my  mother  and 
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her  sons,  paying  a  Bum  of  money  for  por- 
tions to  her  daughters  either  at  the  day  of 
their  marriage  or  when  lUey  sliould  come 
«f  age,  yet  by  reason  she  and  her  children 
Agreed  witli  a  mutual  cuubent,  all  their 
Affairs  wore  managed  so  well,  as  she  lived 
not  in  a  much  lower  condition  than  when 
my  father  lived,  and  was  never  in  debt, 
being  rather  l)eforehand  with  the  world, 
buying  all  with  ready  money,  not  on  the 
score. 

For  tutors,  she  Bays,  in  singing,  danc- 
ing, writin^r  nnd  the  like,  iliey  hnd  "  nil 
sort*  of  virtuosos,"  hut  '*  rather  for 
formality  than  benefit,"  as  Lady  Lucas 
thought  the  forninlion  of  hot"  ehilih'en's 
chnrnolers  moru  irnporlniit  Ihnii  acconi- 
plishmonls.  Their  pastimes  were  "  I'l 
read,  write,  work,  and  walk  with  each 
other." 

There  was  such  perfect  hnnnouy  in 
the  family  at  St.  John's  that  even  after 
Bcvend  of  its  mcmbcri*  were  happily 
married,^  they  lived  tvith  Liuly  Lucas 
when  she  was  in  the  countiy ;  nn<l 
though  in  London  they  were  **dia- 
perscd  into  seveml  houses  of  their 
own,  yet  for  the  most  part  they  met 
ever)'  day,  feasting  each  other  like 
Joh*8  children."  In  winter  they  made 
parlies  to  visit  the  theatres,  or  drove 
about  London  in  theif  conches 'Mo  sec 
the  ooncour.HC  of  people,  and  in  tlio 
apringLlino  to  visit  the  Spring  flardcn, 
Hyde  Park,  and  the  like  places,  anti 
sometimes  tiiey  would  have  music  and 
sup  in  barges  upon  Iho  water." 

I  observed  [continued  Margan^]  they  did 
seldom  make  visits,  nor  ever  went  abroad 
with  strangers  in  their  comi»any,  but  only 
themselves  In  a  flock  togetlier,  agreeing  so 
well  that  there  seemed  but  one  mind 
amongst  them.  And  not  only  my  own 
brothers  and  sisters  agreed  so,  but  my 
brothers  and  slstvra  in  law.  Ami  their 
children,  although  but  young,  had  the  like 
Agreeable  natures  and  affectionate  dtsposi* 
tions. 

The  civil  war  broke  up  this  happy 
circle.  Lady  Lucas  was  forced  from 
her  house,  says  hor  daughter,  — 

1  Lord  LucM  married  th«  dauglitcr  of  Sir  Chrta- 
topher  Nerllle  ;  SirThonuu  Luois.  tlie  lUugbCer  of 
Sir  John  Byron  (iin  a«c«itnr  of  tlw  poeti;  tlw 
(lauRhuwrnArrietl  Sir  Pel*r  Kllligrow,  Six  Willi  wii 
Waller,  and  Sir  Edmuud  Fye. 


by  reason  she  and  her  children  were  loyal 
to  the  king,  for  which  they  plundered  her 
and  them  of  all  their  goods,  plate,  jewels, 
money,  com,  cattle,  and  the  like  —  cut 
down  their  wooils,  pu11e<ldown  their  houses, 
and  ^eque^teretl  them  from  their  lands  and 
livings.  In  such  misfortunes  my  mother 
was  of  a  heroic  spirit,  In  suffering  patiently 
when  there  was  no  remedy,  and  being  In- 
dustrious where  she  thought  she  could  help. 
She  was  of  a  grave  behavior,  and  such  a 
maje&tic  grandeur  conliniully  hung  about 
her  that  It  would  strike  a  kind  of  awe  into 
beholders,  and  command  respect  from  the 
rudest  ([  mean  the  rudest  of  civilized  people 
—  [  mean  not  such  people  as  plundered  her 
and  used  her  cruelly,  for  they  would  have 
pul!ed  fiod  out  of  Heaven  had  they  had 
power,  as  they  did  royalty  out  of  his 
throne).' 

At  this  lime,  to  Ihn  surpnso  and 
even  grief  of  her  family,  Margaret, 
the  youngest,  ahyest,  and  most  studi- 
ous (or  rather,  perhaps,  mcdii.-iLive,  for 
she  admits  that  her  **  study  of  hooks 
was  UUlc,"  though  she  would  wnlk 
alone  for  houi-s  '*  in  a  niuaiug,  consider- 
ing, contcniphilivc  nmnner")  of  lliem 
all,  announced  her  wish  to  join  tlie 
queen  nt  Oxford,  hearing  that  she  hiul 
not  the  same  number  of  maids  of  honor 
as  formerly.  The  roinanLic  and  gen- 
erous spirit  of  her  house  ])romi>led  ihia 
impulse.  She  ha<l  not  been  attracted 
by  court  gaielies  and  splcndt>r,  but 
when  Ihc  throne  was  shaken  licr  loy- 
ally shone  out.  She  could  not  fight  for 
llie  king  like  her  gallant  brolhen?,  but 
she  Could  offer  her  duliful  service  to 
the  queen,  flying  in  distress  from  her 
enemies. 

L:uly  Lucas  understood  her  chiU), 
and  did  not  oppose  her  resolution, 
although  she  let  her  go  wilh  pain. 
But  the  hrolhers  and  sisters  were  less 
easily  reconciled,  **  by  reason,"  says 
Margaret,  *'  I  had  never  been  from 
homo  and  seldom  out  of  their  sight." 
They  feared  that  her  inexpericnco 
nnghl  lend  her  to  act  to  her  own  disad- 
vanlnge,  'Mvhich  indeed  I  tlid,"  sho 
confesses,  *'  for  I  wiia  so  bashful  wlieu 
out  of  my  mother's,  brothers'  ami  sia^ 
ters*  Hight,  whose  presence  used  to  give 


pp. 
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me  confidence,  lliiiiking  I  could  not  do 
amiss  whilst  any  one  of  them  were  by, 
for  I  knew  iliey  would  gently  leforni 
me  if  I  did."  This  reserve  and  self- 
distrust  made  M;irgaret,  with  all  hor 
beauty  and  talent,  unpopular  in  Uie 
queen's  circle.  Slio  was  studying  t'lnir- 
flcier,  observiiij^  and  pondering,  and  in 
lier  grave  young  mind  iei)rohatini; levity 
and  woiltiiiness  \  and  t!ie  courtiers  who 
felt  those  serious  eyea  upon  them  tried 
to  avenge  themselves  by  turning  her 
into  ridicule.  "  Bein«^  dull/'  by  whioli 
she  apparently  means  quiet,  "fearful 
anrl  Ijixsliful/^  she  says  she  heeded  only 
'*  wliat  belonged  to  my  l«*yal  duty  and 
my  honest  reputation  .  .  .  insomuch 
as  I  was  thought  a  natural  fool.'^ 

This  state  of  things  became  so  pain- 
ful to  young  MiHlross  Lucas  that  she 
soon  wished  to  return  to  her  mother, 
or  to  one  of  her  married  sisters,  Lady 
Pye,  with  wlioiu  she  often  lived  when 
in  London,  and  whom  slie  '•  hived  with 
n  flupermUund  iiffeciion.^'  But  Lady 
Lucas  dir^ai>proved  of  a  step  which 
M'  Hi!d  have  looked  like  caprice  or  jprea- 
oliUion,  and  counselled  her  daughter  to 
remain,  **  though  I  put  her  to  more 
charges  than  if  sliu  hail  kept  mc  at 
home,  and  she  maintained  me  so  that 
I  was  In  a  condition  rather  to  lend 
llian  to  borrow,  which  courtiers  usually 
are  not."  l\\  obedience  to  hor  moth- 
er's advice,  Margaret  Lucas,  instead  of 
returning  home,  accompanied  Henri- 
etta Maria  to  France,  and  so  decided 
her  own  fate,  there  meeting  her  future 
husband. 

William  Cavendish  was  born  in  1592 
(his  wife,  with  her  persistent  disregard 
of  dates,  does  not  meulion  the  yeai), 
and  on  leaving  Cambridge,  having  been 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Bnth  at  sixteen, 
accompanied  Sir  William  Wotton  when 
sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy. Returning  to  Englaml,  he  nnir- 
ried  Elizabeth  Basset  of  Blore,  *'  by 
whom  was  added  a  great  part  lo  bi» 
estate."  ITonors  were  heaped  upon 
him  by  King  James  and  his  successor, 
which,  however,  entailed  cosily  recog- 
nition, fnr  when  the  latter  monarcli 
went  to  Scotland,  lie  was  entertained  at 
Welbcclc**in  such  an  excess  of  feast- 


ing, as  Imd  scarce  ever  been  known 
in  Knglnud.*'  Ben  Jonson*s  masque, 
"  Love's  Welcome  at  Welbeck,"  was 
xvritten  for  this  visit,  and  '•'■  Love's 
Welcome  at  Bolsover,"  for  **  a  more 
Mlupcndous  entert:iinmeut,  to  the  king 
:ind  queen,  given  iu  the  following  year, 
which  no  man  over  after  in  those  days 
imitated.*'^  The  two  visits  cost  the 
host  ^20,000. 

In  10-18,  the  then  Earl  of  Newcastle 
was  tjutnmoned  to  court  and  made  privy 
councillor,  and  governor  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

Strong  pei-sonal  regard,  combined 
witli  the  principle  of  loyalty,  attached 
him  to  the  Stuarts  at  all  costs  and 
hazards  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  here  to 
follow  in  detail  the  series  of  sacrifices 
and  exertions  on  behalf  of  Clinrlcs 
wliicb,  frirm  1G41  to  1044,  dissipated 
ills  fortune  and  nearly  broke  his  heart. 
His  second  wife  adds  many  picturesque 
touches  Lo  liur  uarnitive  of  this  period, 
such  as  "the  dismal  sight  of  the  horse 
of  his  Majesty's  right  wing,  which,  out 
of  a  panic  fear,  had  left  the  (ield  and 
run  away  with  all  the  speed  they 
could  ;  and  timugh  my  lord  made  them 
stand  once,  yet  Ihcy  inunediately  took 
themselves  to  their  heels  again,  and 
killed  even  those  of  their  own  party 
Hint  eudeavored  to  stop  them  ;'*  and 
an  encounter  with  a  Scots  regiment  of 
fo!>t,  "in  which  my  lord  himself  killed 
three  with  his  pagers  half-leaden  sword, 
for  he  had  no  other  left  him  ;  and 
though  all  tlic  gentlemen  in  particular 
offered  him  their  swords,  yet  my  lord 
refused  to  take  ft  sword  of  any  of 
them."  *  He  Avas  u  gallant  soldier,  and 
ft  most  zealous  and  indefatigable  ser- 
vant of  the  king  ;  but  the  ro^'al  cause 
was  hopcdess,  and,  according  to  Claren- 
don, '*  transported  with  passion  and 
despair,"  at  the  way  in  which  the  army 
he  had  with  such  difllrully  raised  had 
been  **  thrown  away."  he  left  England 
after  the  hallle  of  Mjuston  Moor.  His 
wife  had  died  in  1643,  and  he  was  only 


I  Glarendon'i  History  of  the  Kebelllon,  toI.  L, 
p.  IB7. 

>  Lffw  of  Williflrn.  Duke  of  Noiir<«i>U«t,  byMai^ 
dAret.  Dueliewi  of  Newca*tl«,  eitltcd  by  Mtirk  Ao- 
thoMv  I^wer.     Rumell  Smith,  1872.  pp.  61-C3. 
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accompanied  by  his  two  aond,  his 
brother,  8ir  Charles  Cavendish,  and 
some  friends.  All  the  raouey  wiih 
which  his  steward  could  provide  hiru 
was  ninety  pounds,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  on  landing  at 
Hamburg  he  had  to  dismiss  some  uf  his 
servants  and  to  travel  by  wagon  instcnd 
of  eoacli.  However,  he  managed  to 
obtiiin  more  money*  with  which  in  the 
following  year  he  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  immediately  '*  went  to  tender 
his  humble  duty  '*  to  Qncen  Henrietta 
Maria.  There  he  for  the  tirst  time  met 
the  young  maiil  of  honor,  of  whnsn 
beauty  and  talents  he  had  heard  much 
from  licr  eldest  brother,  Lortl  Lucas, 
his  friend  and  comrade.  The  duke  — 
or  rather,  as  he  was  (hen,  the  marquis 
—  was  handsome,  with  n  tlignlHod  and 
noble  carriage,  and  n  thouglitfnl,  ami- 
able expression ;  his  reputation  for 
chivalmus  and  self-sacriticiog  loyally 
ha<l  preceded  him.  His  behavior,  says 
Margaret,  was  such  "  that  it  miglit  be  a 
pattern  for  all  gentlemen.  Courtly, 
civil,  easy  and  free,  without  formality 
or  constraint,  and  yet  hath  soraelliing 
in  it  of  grandeur,  that  causes  an  awful 
respect  lowai*ds  hitn.*'  They  wort^ 
mutually  attracted  at  once,  and  after 
he  had  stiiyed  in  Paris  some  little  time, 
**he  was  pleased,"  she  says  simply, 
**  to  take  some  particular  notice  of  mo, 
nnd  express  more  than  an  ordinary 
affection  for  me,  insomncb  tlial  he 
pmposcd  to  choose  me  for  his  second 
■wife,"  and  in  her  autobiographic 
sketch  *  she  adds  :  — 

Though  I  did  dread  marriagp,  and 
ehunned  men's  compauy  as  much  as  I 
coiiKl,  yet  I  could  not  uor  bad  the  power  to 
refuse  him,  by  reason  my  affpriions  were 
fixHl  on  him,  and  he  waA  ihe  otdy  person  I 
ever  was  in  love  with-  .  .  .  Xeither  title, 
wealth,  power,  nor  iwrson.  could  entice  me 
to  love  ;  but  my  love  was  lionest  and  bou- 

■  Partly  by  pawolug  his  late  wife's  )ew«U.  He 
bad,  ii»  one  uf  the  Koyallst  leaders,  bceo  ezeliided 
fmm  |kanl'jii  by  tbr  pHrllmment,  and  his  eatates  bad 
been  oonflacated.  Tliey  were  in  part  restored  to 
bbn  (llranse  to  say)  after  the  retam  of  Charles  the 
Beoond. 

>  For  the  future  It  leems  unneoessary  todlitln- 
CuiKh  N^twcon  rhort  paMacw  takeo  trom  the  lives 
of  the  duke  and  ducheMi,  Both  are  enntalnsd  In 
oue  Tt^uine  of  ttie  "  Library  of  Old  Authors." 


orable,  being  placed  upon  merit.  Which 
affection  joyed  at  the  fsme  of  his  worth, 
was  pleaseti  with  delighl  in  his  wit,  was 
proud  of  the  respect  he  uaed  to  me,  and 
triumphed  in  the  affecilou  he  professed  for 
me.  Those  affectionb  he  hath  conflrmed  to 
me  by  a  deed  of  time,  sealed  by  constancy, 
aad  assigned  by  an  unalterable  decree  of 
his  promise  ;  which  makes  me  happy  In 
despite  of  Fortune's  frowns. 

Anil   fortune  frowned  darkly  on  the 
early   days  of   the   marriage,  for  Mar- 
!^tret  tells  us  that  her  husband,  liavin^ 
no   estate   or   means   left  to  maintaiu 
liimself  and  his  fimiily,  "was  necessi- 
tated to  st'fk  for  credit,  and  live  upon 
Ihe  courtesy  of  those  that  were  plensod 
to  trust  him.     Which  though  they  did 
for  some  while,  and  showed  themselves 
very    civil   to   my  lord,  yet    they  grew 
weary   at    length."      To    such    straits 
were   the  bride   and   bridegroom   ilioii 
reduced  that   their  steward  nnimunced 
that  he  was  not  able  to  provide  a  din- 
ner for  them,  the   creditors  being  re- 
solved   to   trust  them    no   longer.     On 
this,  observes  the  patient  bride;  **My 
Ior<l,  being  always  a  greut  master  of  hi» 
passions,   showed  himself  not   in  any 
munner    tntubled,    but    in   a    pleasant 
manner  toM  mc  that  I  must  of  neces- 
sity pawn  my  clothes  to  make  as  much 
money   as   would    procure    a    dinner.'* 
The    poor  young    wife    had   to  confess 
tliat   her   scanty    wardrobe    would    not 
answer    Ihe    purpose,    and    asked    her 
wailing-m:iid    to    pawn    ''some     small 
toys"  which  she  hnd  cflven  her.     Tliia 
was   done,    jind,  fortitied  by   the  meal, 
the  marquis  presented    himself   before 
his  credilors,  and,  "  by  his  civil  dcf»orl- 
inent   and    persuasive    arguments,"  in- 
duced Lhem   not  only   to   furnish  hini 
with  go(H!s,  but  to  lend  Iiim  money  to 
redeem     the     pledged     "  toys."       The 
nuircliioness    then    sent    her    waiting- 
Muud  to  England,  to  ask  Lord  Lucas  lo 
forward  her  slender  dowry,  reduced  by 
the  losses  to  which  her  family  hnd  beeii 
subjected.      Thither   also    the    nnirquis 
despalclied  his  son's  tutor,  to  endeavor 
to  rnisc  funds  amongst  his  friends,  but 
Mr.  Betioist  effected  liltle, '•  by  reason 
everybody  was  so  afraid  of  the  Parlia- 
roont  Uiey  dmtit  nut  relieve  him  who 
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was  counted  a  traitor  for  liis  honest 
anil  loyal  service  to  Ills  king  and  coun- 
try-" 

The  next  attempt  to  meud  the  family 
fortunes  made  by  tJie  marquis  was 
sending  Ids  sons  —  under  the  charge  of 
an  appropriately  named  Mr.  Loving  — 
to  look  for  some  *■'•  rich  matches  "  wldch 
had  been  suggested  for  them  in  £u- 
gland.  But  exumplcT  apparently,  car- 
ried more  weiglit  with  the  young  luen 
th:iii  precept.  The  fatlier  had  married 
a  girl  young,  lovely,  but  almost  por- 
tionless ;  and  the  sons,  although  tlicy 
did  not  return  to  Fmncc,  profesBed 
themselves  in  no  liuir)'-  to  wed  the 
heiresses  of  whom  they  weut  in  search. 

In  the  spring  of  1648,  Henrietta 
Maria  desired  Lhe  marquis  and  mar- 
chioncss  to  follow  her  son  to  Holland, 
whither  he  went  with  the  intention  of 
taking  command  of  the  English  ships 
which  ha<l  revolted  against  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  lier  Majesty  became  secu- 
rity for  the  marquis's  debts  to  cmible 
him  to  quit  Paris  with  his  suite.  '*The 
day  we  left,"  writes  liis  wife  artlessly, 
**  the  creditore,  coming  to  lake  farewell 
of  my  lord,  expressed  so  groat  a  love 
and  kindness  for  him,  accompanied 
with  so  many  hearty  prayers  and 
wishes,  that  ho  could  not  but  prosper 
on  bis  journey."  Xo  doubt  the  credit- 
ors were  sincerely  anxious  for  the  safe 
return  of  the  party.  Ono  only  feara 
that  tlteir  benisons  may  have  been 
alloyed  by  certain  sordid  apccutatioDS 
as  to  future  payment  in  full. 

In  Spnin  the  traveilei*s  bad  a  royal 
reccptifin.  Tbo  governor  of  Cambi-ay 
met  liicm  at  tbe  head  of  a  torch-light 
procession,  ofTcicd  them  tliu  keys  of 
the  city,  and  invited  Lheni  to  an  enter- 
tainment. Ttiis  being  refused  on  the 
ground  of  fatigue,  the  governor  sent  a 
liberal  supply  of  provisions  to  their 
]odo;inss,  and  instructed  llio  landlord  to 
make  no  charge  for  whatever  they 
might  have.  "Which  extmordinary 
civilities  showed,"  says  llie  mnrcliion- 
ess, "  that  he  was  a  right  noblo  Span- 
iard." 

Arrivintf  at  Koltenhim  they  heard 
that  (lie  prince  had  put  off  to  sea,  on 
which   the   marquis    hired  and   provi- 


sioned a  boat  to  follow  liim  ;  but  hia 
-Wife,  being  unwilling  that  ho  shouhl 
venture  on  so  uncertain  a  voyage, 
"and,  as  the  proverb  is,  seek  a  needle 
in  a  bottle  of  hay,"  he  desisted  from 
that  design.  Two  membei's  of  the 
suite,  less  nmoaable  to  persuasion, 
started  in  search  of  the  prince,  and 
were  driven  on  the  Scottish  coast,  to 
the  peril  of  their  lives  ;  only  to  hear  on 
returning  to  Holland  that  Charles  was 
no  further  olT  Hum  the  Hague,  where 
the  marquis  had  joined  him. 

Tlio  negotiations  carried  on  there 
proving  fruitless,  as  usual,*  the  mar- 
quis, who  had  again  become  very  short 
of  cash  and  wished  to  live  in  a  more 
private  manner,  dismissed  most  of  bis 
retinue  and  act  out  for  Antwerp,  where 
he  took  the  house  of  **  the  widow  of 
a  famous  picture-drawer,"  no  other 
than  llubens,  whose  museum  the  mar- 
quis afterwards  purchased  fur  £1,000; 
but  this  was  not  until  much  more  pros- 
perous days.  On  his  arrival  in  Ant- 
werp he  "  was  credited  by  the  citizens 
for  furniture,  meat,  and  drink,  and  all 
kinds  of  necessaries,  which  certainly 
wus  a  special  blessing  of  God,  he  being 
not  only  a  atmnger  in  that  nation,  but, 
to  all  appeanxncc,  a  ruined  man." 

Here,  the  marquis's  chief  and  fa- 
vorite occupation  was  training  horses, 
or  "  the  nijinage,"  as  his  wife  calls  it. 
He  had  eight  beautiful  creatures  alto- 
gether— 

in  which  he  look  so  much  delight  and 
pleasure  that,  though  he  was  then  In  dis- 
tress for  money,  yet  he  would  aooner  have 
tried  all  tither  ways  titan  purled  with  any 
of  them.  Fur  I  have  heard  him  say  th»t 
good  horses  are  so  dear  as  not  to  be  valued 
for  money  ...  so  great  a  love  hath  my 
lord  for  good  horses  !  And  certainly  I  have 
obsen'ed,  and  do  verily  bolieve,  that  sorno 
of  them  hail  also  a  partieular  love  to  my 
loni  ;  for  they  seemed  to  rejoice  whensoever 
he  came  fnto  the  9lalile.s,  by  their  trampling 
action,   and  the   noise  tliey  made.     Nay, 

I  "  The  fleet  did  not  come  In."  says  the  n\mx- 
eUiMiiL'Mi.  And  tli«  RnyaliMi  |>roject«  were  strt  ahhIh 
uu  rticelviuK  newi  of  tbe  dvatructlon  of  lUo  Dufcu 
of  UtrniDioirB  urniy,  and  tbo  capltiilatlnii  itf  Cul- 
ctioKtrr,  Hfti*r  wUlcliM»rgarft'{ign1)iii>t  nnd  Im-)i<v«(1 
brothpT,  Sir  Clmrlca  LticnB,  )«i9i  bis  Itfo,  being  ven- 
t«nred  t-o  dciitb  by  court-mnrtial.  sbot  In  tb«  cu8tl» 
I  yard,  aud  burled  lu  St,  OUus'i  Church,  Colchater. 
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they  would  go  much  better  in  the  manage 
when  my  lonl  was  by  than  when  he  was 
absent.  And  when  he  rode  thenj.  himself 
they  seemed  to  take  much  pleasure  and 
pride  In  it.  Of  all  huntes  my  lurd  loved 
Spnnlsli  horses  and  barbs  be-sL,  saying  that 
Spanish  horses  were  like  princes,  and  tmrbs 
like  gentlemen,  in  their  kind. 

The  Marquis  of  Xewcaallc'a  riding- 
school  beesimc  one  of  the  sight!*  of 
Auiweip,  iiml  the  citizens  may  Imve 
been  to  some  extent  rewarded  for  Iheir 
financial  forbenranco  by  its  fnnic,  and 
the  number  of  visitors  it  attracted. 

Not  only  did  foreign  princes  and  dlstln- 
gnishod  strangers  of  all  nations  make  a 
point  of  visiting  the  duke,  but  his  Majesty 
[Charles  the  SeeondJ  and  all  the  royal  race 
[writes  the  marebioness]  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Princess  HenrleLte  —  that  is  to  say 
the  princess  royal,  the  Dnke  of  York,  ami 
the  Duke  of  Glnucester,  being  met  one 
time  in  Antwerp,  were  pleased  to  accept  of 
a  small  entertainment  at  my  Iorti*s  house, 
such  as  his  condition  was  able  to  afford 
them  .  ,  .  and  his  Majesty  did  merrily  and 
in  jest  tell  me*  "That  he  perceived  my 
lord's  credit  eould  procure  better  meat  than 
his  own.*'  .  .  .  These  passages  I  mention 
only  to  declare  my  lord^s  happiness  in  his 
miseries. 

The  patience  of  the  generous  citizens 
of  Antwerp,  willi  rc^^ard  to  a  selllc- 
mcnL  of  acciKUits,  showinjij  sii^ns  of 
cniuini^  to  iiii  end,  and  money  given  by 
iho  queen  and  lent  by  other  friends 
being  exhauslcd,  Iho  Marchioness  of 
Xewciistio  ami  her  brolher-in-law,  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish^*  went  to  England, 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  some  funds  from 

>  Hts  liiterin-lair's  desorlption  of  this  excellent 
mjui  Is  worth  qtiotlng :  **  He  was  nobly  goueraiis, 
vrlii4>l]r  Tdliiuit,  imtumlly  civfl,  hitiit^Ntly  bltid,  truly 
loving,  virtiioiuly  teni^wrnte.  Hta  prtmiife  wu 
like  A  flxeit  decree,  his  vorils  wore  ilestiuy ;  IiIb  life 
WKS  boly.  bis  ilinpositlon  mlltl,  )il8  WliAvlor  eourto- 
ouf,  bis  illscourBe  plejuiti);.  He  bail  a  rca<ly  wll 
mild  K  Bpfitsloua  kuowleUgt*,  n  sottled  jmlKiiiviit,  a 
clear  uniler<<tait<lii)g,  ft  rational  liulght.  He  viu 
learned  In  all  artv  awl  ealencca,  e»|irciHl)y  niatht'- 
matics,  and  though  his  tongue  prenolied  not  moral 
phlloeoiiliy  yet  bU  life  taught  It.  ludeiHl,  he  vrua 
eiicti  a  persun  that  ho  might  hnre  bc«n  a  pattern 
for  all  mankind.  He  loved  my  lonl  his  brother 
with  a  doting  HlTeotion,  as  my  lont  did  him  ;  for 
vhoM  Hike  I  suppcwe  ho  was  so  nohly  genennie,  so 
carefully  kind  and  respootfnl  to  nie.  ...  1  will 
build  his  monument  of  truth  though  I  cantioi  of 
marble,  aud  haug  my  team  us  scutcheons  on  his 
tomb." 


the  Sequestration  Committee.  They 
were  so  ill-prnvided  with  money  Hint 
Ihey  had  to  wait  in  Soiithwark  while 
Sir  Charles's  stewanl  pawned  his  mas- 
ter's watcli  to  pay  for  their  lod<jini5s. 
Proceeding  then  to  other  apartments  in 
Covenl  finrilen,  the  marcliioncsa  made 
apjdicalioii,  tluough  Lord  JLucas,  for 
the  vuslumary  share  of  her  liusbamVs 
eslale  (then  eslimalcd  at  upwanla  of 
£22,000  a  year,  which  would  now,  ac- 
uordin.i;  to  Mr.  Lower,  represent  at 
least  ^150,000  a  year)  allowed  lo  the 
'Mvivcs  of  duIiiicjuunlA  "  but  was  abso- 
lutely refused,  on  the  two  i^ronnds  that 
she  was  niarrietl  alter  the  Hi'que»>lriilitHi, 
an<l  that  her  husband  had  been  "  tlie 
greatest  Iniilor  in  Englaml/'  that  is  to 
K:ty,  she  comments,  ^^  the  honestest 
iniin,  becauHe  he  had  been  most  against 
them." 

In  her  short  nutubiogrnphy  the  ninr- 
eliioncss  gives  some  quaint  parlicuIaiB 
of  this  visit  to  England,  iulersporseil 
as  usmd  with  moral  rellections  nud 
analyses  of  her  own  character  :  — 

Being  accompanied  by  my  lord's  only 
brollier,  who  was  eommanded  to  return,  lo 
live  therein  or  lose  his  estate,  over  I  went. 
But  when  I  came  there  I  found  their  heartft 
as  hard  as  my  forlunes,  and  their  nulnres 
as  cruet  as  my  ndscrics.  For  they  sold  all 
my  lord's  estate,  and  gave  me  not  any  part 
thereof,  so  that  few  or  no  other  was  »o 
hanlly  dealt  with.  Indeed,  I  did  not  stAnd 
as  a  beggar  at  the  Parliament  door,  nellher 
did  I  haunt  the  cominitleen,  for  I  never 
was  at  any  but  one  as  a  petitioner  In  my 
life,  which  was  at  Uoldsmlths'  Hall,  and  I 
received  neither  gold  nor  silver  from  them 
.  ,  .  but  I  whisperingly  spoke  lo  my  bi-other 
to  conduct  me  out  of  tbiit  unjicentlemanly 
place,  so  without  speaking  tmto  them  one 
wonl,  good  or  bad,  I  returned  unto  my 
hwlgings. 

There  were  evidently  prototypes  of 
our  strong-minded  and  energetic  advo- 
cates of  wonien^s  rights,  donblfully  re- 
garded by  the  more  conservative  of 
their  sex,  in  Lady  Newcastle's  lime ; 
for  she  conlinuea  :  — 

The  customs  of  England  arc  changc<l  as 
well  as  the  laws,  where  women  become 
pleaders,  attorneys,  petitioners  and  the  like, 
nmning  about  with  their  several  canses, 
complaining  of    Ihelr  several    grievances. 
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exclaiming  against  tbetr  several  enomles, 
bragging  of  their  several  favors  they  receive 
from  Lhe  powerful.  Thus  traflk-king  wiUi 
Idle  worOs  brings  in  false  reports  and  vain 
diseonrsc.  For  the  truth  U.  onr  sex  dolh 
notliing  but  jostle  for  the  pre-eminence  of 
wonia  (I  mean  not  for  speaking  well  but 
speaking  much)  as  tbey  do  for  Ibe  pre- 
eniinence  of  place.  .  .  .  But  if  onr  sex 
would  but  wol  I  consider,  and  rationally 
ponder,  lliey  will  perceive  that  it  is  neither 
wonU  nor  place  that  can  advance  them,  but 
worth  and  merit.  Nor  can  words  or  place 
disgrace  them,  but  inconstancy  ami  bold- 
ness. For  au  honest  heart,  a  noble  soul,  a 
chaste  life,  and  a  Inie-speaklng  tongue,  is 
tlie  throne,  sceptre,  crown,  and  footstool, 
that  advances  them  to  an  lionorable  re- 
nown. 

Sho  addfi  that  she  was  licrsclf  nniu- 
i-ally  too  biwliful  to  push  her  way 
amougBt  tills  jostling  crowd  of  cliiiui- 

ftUlS  — 

not  that  my  b&slifulness  is  concerned  with 
the  qualities  (or  rank)  of  the  persons,  but 
tlie  uund>er  ;  for  were  I  to  enter  Into  a  com- 
pany of  Lazartises  I  should  be  as  much  out 
of  countenance  as  if  they  were  all  Cicsars 
or  Alexanders,  Cleopatras  or  Queen  Dldoa. 
.  .  .  But  tlie  best  of  it  is,  most  commonly 
It  soon  vanisheth  away,  and  many  times 
before  It  can  W.  p«*rcelved  ;  .  •  .  and  the 
l)cst  remedy  I  ever  found  is  to  persuade 
myself  that  all  those  persons  I  meet  are 
wise  and  virtuous.  The  reason  I  take  to 
be  tills  :  thai  the  wise  and  virtuous  censure 
least,  excuse  most,  praise  best,  esteem 
rightly,  judge  justly,  and  spuak  modestly.— 
where  fools  and  unworthy  persons  are  apt 
to  be  bold,  nide.  uncivil  In  word  and  action, 
forgetting  or  not  well  understanding  the 
company  tbey  are  with. 

A  year  and  a  liulf  Die  marchioness 
renmiued  in  Ei*slan<l,  a  quiet  and  anx- 
ious liuift,  duriuij  whiuli  her  great 
plensure,  next  to  visiliug  her  broihere 
nnd  sistci*<i,  was  henriug  music  nt  the 
house  of  Mr.  Lnwes,  ibo  composer,  nnd 
the  friend  of  MilloD.  "  Else  I  never 
stirred  out  of  my  lodgings,"  sho  snya, 
"nml  seldom  diil  dress  myself,  takinj: 
no  dclij^ht  lo  adorn  myself  since  he  1 
only  dcsireil  lo  please  was  nl)scnt,  al- 
though report  <lid  dress  me  in  a  hun- 
dred seveml  fjiHhions."  She  occupied 
lierself  mahily  with  wrilinga  boih  in 
prose    and   verse   begun    while    living 


abroad,  whcro  tho  mnrquis  also  was 
engaged  on  hia  first  work  on  horse- 
manship. 

Lady  Newcastle  alludes  to  her  hus- 
band's encouragement  of  her  literary 
pursuits  when  inscribing  lo  him  her 
*'CCXI.  Sociable  Lei(era,"»  to  which 
he  prefixed  some  highly  commendatory 
verses.  After  deprecating  some  sup- 
posed advice  to  engage  in  women's  cus- 
tomary work,  such  as  '*  needlework  and 
cooking-work,*'  of  which  she  confesses 
total  ignonxuce,  she  adds  :  — 

But  your  lordship  never  bade  me  to  work 
and  leave  writing,  except  wtien  you  would 
persua^lc  roe  to  spare  so  much  time  from 
my  study  as  to  take  the  air  for  my  iiealttu 
The  truth  is,  my  lord,  I  cannot  work  —  I 
mean  such  work  as  ladles  use  to  pass  their 
time  withal.  .  .  ,  But  yet  I  must  ask  your 
leave  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  duncn  in  all 
employments,  for  I  understand  the  keepiug 
of  sheep  and  ordering  of  a  grange  indiffer- 
ently well,  although  I  do  not  busy  myself 
much  with  It,  by  reason  my  scribbling  takes 
away  the  most  part  of  my  lime.  PRrcliance 
some  may  say  that  If  my  mulerstandlng  be 
most  of  sheep  it  is  a  beastly  understanding. 
My  answer  is,  I  wish  mon  were  as  harmless 
as  most  beasts  are,  then  surely  tlie  world 
would  he  more  quiet  and  happy  than  it  is. 

lu  this  book  her  aim  is,  shu  suyS| 
'*  uiuler  the  cover  of  letlcrs  lo  express 
the  humors  of  mankind,  and  the  ac- 
tions of  man's  life  by  the  correspond- 
ence of  two  ladies,  wliich  make  it  not 
only  their  chief  delight  and  paHlime, 
but  their  tic  in  friendship,  to  discourse 
by  letters  as  they  would  do  if 
tbey  were  peraooally  together/'  She 
quaintly  adds  that  she  has  chosen  this 
form  ralhor  timn  tho  dramatic  because 
"■  I  have  put  forth  twenty  plays  already, 
which  number  I  Ihouglit  to  bu  suffi- 
cient." The  imaginary  correspondents 
write  to  each  other  about  visiting, 
drc.ts,  study,  and  their  friends'  afTairs 
in  a  fashion  reminding  one  of  some 
of  the  letters  in  "Tho  Taller"  or 
**  Spectator."  The  niandiioness  was 
eminently  pmctical,  and  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  hope  to  win 
heaven  merely  by  *'  much  speaking." 

As  for  Lady  P.  Y,  [writes  one  of  the 
1  PublUhed  in  lOM. 
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friends]  who  yon  say  spends  most  of  her 
time  111  prayer,  I  can  hardly  believe  God, 
wlio  knows  our  thoughts,  minds,  and  souls, 
btiller  tlmn  we  ourselves,  can  be  pleased 
with  so  many  wonls.  .  .  .  One  act  of  up- 
right jiLstire  or  pure  charity  is  I>etter  than 
a  l>ook  full  of  pniyers,  .  .  .  Indeed,  every 
good  deed  is  a  prayer,  for  we  do  good  for 
God's  sake,  as  being  pleasing  to  him ;  a 
chaste,  honest,  just,  charitable,  temperate 
life  is  a  dcvuut  life  ;  and  worldly  labor  is 
devout,  an  to  be  honestly  industrious  to  get, 
and  prudent  to  thrive,  that  one  may  have 
wherewithal  to  give.* 

Nor  did  she  apptovc  of  political 
women,  considerini;  that  their  influonco 
wns  entirely  nu»cUievou8. 

I  perceive  that  the  Lady  K.  P.  is  an  actor 
In  some  State  design,  or  at  least  would  be 
thought  so  [she  writes]  ;  for  our  sex  in  this 
age  is  ambitious  to  be  Slate  ladles,  that 
they  may  be  thought  to  be  wise  women. 
But  let  us  do  what  we  can  we  shall  prove 
ourselves  fools,  for  wisilom  is  an  enemy  to 
our  sp3t,  or  rather  our  sex  is  an  enemy  to 
wisdom.  It  is  true  we  are  full  of  designs 
and  plots,  and  ready  to  side  into  factions, 
but  plotting,  designing  factions  belong  noth- 
ing to  wisdom.  ...  X  wish  for  the  honor 
of  our  sex  that  women  could  as  easily  make 
peace  as  war,  though  it  is  easier  lo  do  evil 
than  good,  for  every  fool  can  niuke  an  up- 
roar such  as  the  wisest  can  hardly  settle 
into  order  again.' 

When  the  second  year  in  England 
was  entered  upon  the  marchioness 
grow  an.xions  to  rojohi  her  husband. 

I  became  very  melancholy  [she  says]  by 
reason  I  was  from  my  lard,  which  made  my 
mind  so  restless  that  It  did  break  my  sleep 
and  distemper  my  liealth.  With  which, 
growing  impatient  of  a  longer  delay,  I  re- 
Bolve<l  to  return,  although  I  was  grieved  to 
leave  Sir  Charles,  he  being  sick  of  an  ague 
.  .  .  yet  Heaven  knows  1  did  not  think  his 
life  was  so  near  ait  end,  for  his  doctor  had 
great  hojH'S  of  his  perfect  recovery.  So  I 
made  li&Hte  to  return  lo  my  lonl,  with  whom 
I  bad  rather  be  as  a  poor  beggar  than  to  be 
mistress  of  the  world  absent  from  him. 
Heaven  Iiltherto  halh  kept  us.  and  though 
Fortune  hath  lieen  cross  yet  we  do  submit, 
and  are  content  with  what  cannot  be 
mendeil,  and  are  so  pn'paretl  that  the  worst 
of  fortimes  shall  not  make  us  unhappy, 
however  It  doth  pinch  our  lives  with  {)ov- 
erly. 
1  pNgw  120,  121.         >  CCXL  Lett«ra,  pp.  12, 13. 


News  of  the  indisposition  of  the  mar- 
quis finally  haalencd  his  wife's  return 
to  lilni  ;  his  bi'ollici"  intended  to  accom- 
pany her,  hut  lus  own  increasing  UI- 
uess  prevented  him.  Sir  Charles  had 
compounded  for  his  estates  at  a  heavy 
cost,  and  was  enabled  lo  nsfiiat  his 
brother  most  generously,  but  did  not 
Umg  enjoy  Iiis  own  coniparalive  pros- 
perity. Almost  the  Ih-sL  news  which 
reached  the  marchioness  after  her  re- 
turn to  the  Continent  wa^i  thai  of  his 
death.  **  An  extreme  affliction,"  she 
says,  "both  lo  my  lord  and  myself,  for 
they  loved  each  other  etilii'cly.  la 
truth,  he  was  a  pei-son  of  so  great 
worth  ,  .  .  that  not  only  his  frieuda, 
but  even  his  enemies  did  much  lament 
his  loss.'' 

Commenting  ou  the  pursuits  of  the 
marquis  and  marchioness  during  therr 
residence  abroad  Sir  Egettou  Brydges 
asks  :  — 

What  can  be  more  amiable  and  vlrtnoua 
than  a  resort  to  the  consolations  of  litera- 
ture in  such  a  state?  After  the  enjoyment 
of  high  rank  and  splendid  fortune,  noble  is 
the  spirit  tliat  will  not  be  broken  by  the 
grip  of  poverty,  the  expulsion  from  home, 
and  kindred,  and  friends,  and  the  desertion 
of  the  world  1  lTn<ler  the  gloom  of  such 
oppression  to  create  wealth  and  a  kingdom 
within  the  mind,  shows  an  intellectual 
energy  which  ought  not  to  be  defrauded  of 
its  praise. 

One  consolnlion  possessed  b}'  Ibe 
marquis  was  his  firm  belief  in  the  ap- 
proaching restoration  of  monarchy  iu 
Eiiijlaud.  '*  Whensoever,"  says  his 
wife,  '*  I  expressed  how  little  faith  I 
had  in  it  he  would  gently  reprove  me, 
saying  I  hollcvcd  least  what  I  desin 
most,  and  could  never  be  liappy  if  1 
endeavored  to  exclude  all  hopes  and 
entertained  nothing  but  doubta  and 
feat's." 

The  hojies  were  i-ealized  in  1000, 
when  the  timrquis  followed  his  king  to 
London,  so  transported  with  joy  at  re- 
turning to  his  native  country  that  hia 
first  supper  at  Greenwich  "*  seemed 
more  savory  to  him  than  any  meat  be 
had  ever  tasted,  and  Iho  noise  of  some 
scraping  Qddles  ho  thought  tlic  pleas- 
antest    harmony    that    ever    he    bad 
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heard."  Ilia  aons  received  him  with 
joy,  but  liis  poor  wife  was  left  in  Ant- 
werp '*as  a  pnwn  for  his  deUls  until 
he  could  compass  money  to  discharjrc 
them  .  .  .  and  ccrtninly  my  lord's  af- 
fection lo  nic  w:w  sucli  that  it  made 
Iiiin  very  industrious  in  providing 
those  means." 

Soon  after  slie  joined  him  in  England 
the  fiiitlifiil  pair^  now  beconiu  duke 
anil  dunhf^as,  retired  to  Welheck,  to  dis- 
cover their  actual  position,  and  see 
what  rcninlncd  Lo  them,  or  couhl  he 
recovered,  of  their  once  princely  for- 
tune. It  wjia  a  melancholy  survey. 
The  Duke  of  York  restored  such  por- 
tions of  the  lands,  as,  having  been 
purchased  by  the  regicides,  hnd  been 
given  to  him  by  his  brother  the  kiui;, 
and  tiiey  brought  in  about  ;£730  a 
year : — 

Dm  thc^e  wlitch  had  been  alienated  by 
the  duke's  sons,  or  by  oflicers  In  trust,  even 
when  ihey  had  acted  without  his  itanction, 
he  could  nut  recover.  The  duchess  com- 
puter tlitit  he  lost  in  this  way  lands  worth 
£50,il0n,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  othere 
to  the  value  of  £(«),(KK)  lo  pay  debts  con- 
tracted during  the  war  and  exile.  His 
woods  had  been  cut  down,  hia  hoiinea  and 
farms  plundered,  and  he  had  lost  sixteen 
years'  rents.  The  total  of  his  losses  Is  enti- 
mated  by  tlie  duchess  to  be  about  £WO,0<K>.' 

£mi,303,  she  calls  it,  with  commend- 
able minuteness,  in  her  life  of  the 
<luke.  Their  two  hounes,  AVelbeck  and 
Bolsover,  were  much  out  of  repair, 
nolhintj  being  left  in  them  '*  but  some 
few  hangings  and  pictures  which  had 
been  saved  by  the  care  and  intlustry  of 
the  duke's  eldest  daughter.'^  Of  his 
eight  parks  only  Wclbeck  remained, 
the  ollici's  were  *'  totally  defaced  and 
destroyed,  both  w^>od,  pales,  nud  deer." 

Clipston  Park,  seven  miles  in  extent, 
'*  wherein  he  had  taken  much  delight 
formerly,  it  conUiining  the  greatest  and 
tallest  timber  trees  of  all  the  woods  he 
bad  .  .  .  watered  by  a  pleasant  river 
full  of  fish  and  otter«,**  and  well  slocked 
with  all  kinds  of  game,  was  laid  waste  ; 
and,  says  his  wife  :  — 


)  rttottonnry   of   \fttlOiuU    BEogrftphy. 
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Although  his  patience  and  wladum  Is 
such  tliat  J  never  perceived  him  sad  or  dis- 
contented for  his  own  tosses  and  misfor- 
tunes, yet  when  he  beheld  the  ruins  of  tliat 
park  I  observed  him  troubled,  though  he 
did  little  express  It,  only  saying  he  hod 
t>een  in  hopes  it  would  nnt  have  been  so 
much  defaced  as  he  found  It,  there  not 
being  one  timber-tree  in  it  left  for  shelter. 
However,  he  patiently  bore  what  could  not 
be  helped,  and  gave  present  order  for  the 
cutilag  down  of  some  wood  thut  was  left 
him  in  a  place  near  adjoining,  to  re-pale  it, 
and  gut  from  several  friends  deer  to  stock 
It.  Thus,  though  his  law-suits  and  other 
unavuidable  ex[>ens«s  were  very  chargeable 
to  him.  yet  he  onlered  his  affairs  so  pru- 
dently that  by  degrees  he  stocked  those 
lands  he  keeps  for  his  own  use,  and  In  part 
repaire<l  his  nuinor-hoiises,  Welbeek  and 
Bolsover. 

Very  quaintly  and  prettily,  with  the 
most  perfect  faith  in,  and  admiration 
for  her  huslmnd,  the  ducliess  goes  ou 
to  describe  and  enumerate  his  acts  of 
gjillantrj'  in  war  and  wisdom  in  peace, 
his  cheerful  sacriticcs  for  his  king,  his 
losses,  and  •'  his  blessings  ; "  amougst 
which  latter  she  si>ecifie8  :  — 

That  he  made  him  happy  in  hla  marriage  ; 
for  his  (irst  wife  was  a  very  kind,  loving, 
and  virtuous  lady,  and  blessed  him  with 
dutiful  and  obetlient  children,  Irvvt  from 
vices,  noble  and  generous  both  in  their 
natures  and  actions  ;  who  did  all  that  lay 
In  their  power  to  support  and  relieve  my 
lord,  their  father,  in  his  banishment. 

She  then  speaks  of  his  active  life 
and  extreme  temperance.*  and  quotes 
some  of  hi.s  sayings  and  opinions, 
proudly  remarking  that  two  at  least  (on 
''  whether  it  xa  possible  to  make  men  by 
art  tly  as  birds  do,"  nud  **on  witch- 
craft"), uttered  in  conversation  Avith 
Ilobbes,  so  pleased  that  learned  philos- 
oplier  thut  lie  included  them  in  liis  own 
works,  **  In  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment," said  the  duko,  *■'■  to  bo  for  tho 
king  is  lo  be  for  the  commonwealth, 
for  when  head  and  body  are  divided, 
Ibc  life  of  happiness  dies,  nud  the  soul 

*  "  He  roakos  bnt  one  meal  a  day,  at  which  he 
drinln  two  good  glanes  of  small  beer,  and  a  little 
giBH  of  MM)k  tn  tlM  middle  of  his  dinner ;  whiob 
glMfl  nf  iack  he  also  urcs  in  the  mnmlng  for  hii 
hr<*iikfiu>r  wtth  a  mnrMl  of  hr«jul.  HU  vupiwr  cou- 
sUu  of  au  eeg,  and  a  draught  of  amall  bettr." 
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of  peace  is  deparled/'  lie  would  have 
had  all  coiitruvui-sial  books  wrUieu  iu 
Latin,  "  tlint  none  but  llie  learned  may 
read  tlicni,  ntifl  lh:il  there  should  bo  tio 
diapumtioua  huL  ill  bcliools;''  aud  ciu- 
ph.'ilically  asserted  that  ''no  offices  or 
comiiiuuds  should  be  Bold  .  .  .  all  luai;- 
istmles,  ofHecra,  conimanders,  lionds^ 
and  rulers,  in  what  prol'cssion  soever, 
both  iu  (.-liurch  and  State,  should  he 
chosen  according  to  their  abilities,  \vis- 
doui,  courage,  piety,  justice,  honesty, 
and  loyalty  ;  and  then  tliey'U  mind 
the  public  good  more  than  their  par- 
ticular interest."  The  duchess  amply 
supports  her  statement  that  "my  lord 
hath  an  excellent  wit  and  jud<^iuuut  ;  " 
though  conjugal  affection  blinds  her 
when  she  adds,  ^'  I  may  justly*  call  liiin 
the  best  lyric  and  dramatic  poet  of  this 
age." 

But  this  is  au  amiable  error,  and 
testilics  to  the  strength  of  the  affection 
which,  having  made  her,  as  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  says,  '*  the  companion  of  the 
duke's  misfortunes,  the  solace  of  his 
exile,  the  sharer  of  his  poverty,"  '  led 
her  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  his 
works. 

After  their  return  to  England,  when 
political  changes  and  the  duke's  wise 
ninnagemeut  had  restored  tliem  to  alHu- 
cuce,  they  continued  to  live  principally 
iu  the  country. 

Age  [says  Sir  Egerton  Brydges]  had  now 
made  the  duke  deeiruus  only  of  ri.*i>ose  ;  anil 
her  Grace,  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
fallen  fortunes,  was  little  disiKMed  to  quit 
the  luxurious  quiet  of  rural  grandeur,  which 
was  as  soothing  to  her  disposition  as  it  was 
concordant  with  her  duty.  To  sucti  a  pair 
the  noisy  and  Intoxicated  joy  of  a  profligate 
court  would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
more  painful  than  all  the  wants  of  their 
late  chilling  but  calm  poverty. 

Very  different  is  the  comment  of 
Wnlpolc.  •*  AVIiat  a  picture  of  foolish 
nobility,"  he  exclaims,  *'  was  (hi-s 
stately  poetic  couple,  retired  to  their 
own  little  domain,  and  intoxicating  one 
another  with  circumstantial  flattery  on 
what  was  of  consequence  to  no  mortal 
but  themselves  I  "     And  Pepys,  in  a  lit 

)  Preraoe  to  Uie  «!<lltion  of  1i«r  aiitoblo^aph^ 
printed  for  bliu  at  l^V"  Prior;,  In  lau. 


of  extraordinarj'  bitterness  (one  of  hlA 
"  merry  evenings  ''  must  liave  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  than  usually  sad  morn- 
ing), calls  the  duchess's  best-known 
work  **  the  ridiculous  history  of  luy 
Lord  Newcastle,  wrote  by  his  wifo, 
which  shows  lier  to  be  a  mud,  conceited, 
ridiculous  woman,  and  he  an  ass  to 
suffer  her  to  write  what  she  writes  to 
him  aud  of  him."  "  Xo  doubt  the  pub- 
lication of  so  laudatory  a  biography  as 
thtit  of  the  duko,  during  its  subject's 
life,  has  its  ludicrous  side,  and  hia 
wife's  sketch  of  herself,  though  she 
honestly  tries  to  set  down  her  failings 
as  well  as  her  gifts,  is  not  without  a 
certain  calm,  self-complacency  provoca- 
tive to  the  flippant  coinmentJilor.  His- 
torians differ  over  the  career  of  the 
duke  as  critics  do  over  the  menta) 
calibre  of  the  duchess.  ]$ut  taken  as  a 
whole  the  biogi'aphies  are  Hue  studies 
of  iine  characters,  without  wliich  the 
world  would  have  been  poorer. 

On  their  occasional  visits  to  London, 
the  duke  and  duchess  excited  interest 
and  curiosity,  not  always  sympathetic^ 
in  all  beholders.  Evelyn  frequently 
nicnlious  them  in  his  '*  Diary;"  his 
inother-iii-law,  Lady  Browne,  of  Saycs 
CiPiiit,  had  been  a  friend  to  Margaret 
in  tier  early  days  of  attendance  on 
HenrieltA  Maria,'  and  she  and  the  duke 
took  much  grateful  notice  of  the  Eve- 
lyns.    On  April  27Lh,  lG(i7,  he  writes  : 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  again  with  my 
wife  to  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  who 
received  her  Iu  a  kind  of  transport,  suitable 
to  her  extravagant  humor  and  dress,  which 
was  very  singular,  .  .  .  They  received  me 
with  great  kindness,  and  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  extraordinary  fanciful 
habit,  garb,  and  discourse  of  the  duchess. 

Aud  on  the  30ih  of  the  same  month  : 
To  London,  to  wait  on  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle  (who  was  a  mighty  pretender  to 
learning,  poetry,  aud  plUtosophy,  and  had 
in  both  published  divers  books)  to  the 
Uoyal  Society  [of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  promoters],  whither  she  came  In  great 
pomp,  and  being  received  by  our  lord  pi 

*  OuUlogiM  u1  Royiil  and  Xoble  AiiUion.  Bf 
Horace  Wulpolo,  Slnwborrr  Hill  PrvM,  rol.  lU, 
1>.  0. 

■  Sir  KicliATd  Browne  was  KugjIIoU  awbauiulor 
til  PiiH». 
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Ideut  at  tbe  door  of  our  meeting-room,  the 
muce,  etc.,  carried  before  him,  liaU  several 
experimeuta  sUowti  to  her.  I  conducted 
her  Grace  to  her  coach  and  returned  home. 
Pepys,  who  seems  to  hav«  had  a 
»pite  Against  the  diiches!^,  for  no  dii^- 
covernblc  reason  except  that  he  once  or 
twice  *,qL'W  l»ol  and  lluateretl,  and  very 
likely  not  iiis  wig  out  of  order,  "driv- 
ing hard  "  to  overtake  lier  cyacli,  wliicli 
was  **3o  crowded  upon  by  oLiier 
coaches,  and  a  limulred  boys  and  girls 
looking  upon  her,"  Ihat  he  could  not 
get  a  antisfuctory  sii^ht  of  her  '•  comely 
countenance,"  i^ives  a  more  acrid  ac- 
count of  tills  visit :  — 

After  dinner  I  walketl  to  Arundel  House, 
the  way  very  dusty,  where  I  find  very  much 
company  In  expectation  of  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  who  had  desired  to  l>e  invited 
to  the  Society  :  and  was  ;  after  much  debate 
pro  and  con,  it  seems  many  being  against 
It,  and  we  do  believe  the  town  will  be  fuU 
of  ballads  of  iu  Anon  cumes  the  duchess 
with  her  women  attending  her,  amon;; 
others  the  Ferabosco,  of  whom  so  much 
talk  is  lliat  her  lady  would  bid  licr  sltow 
her  face  and  kill  tlie  gallants.  She  is  In- 
deetl  black,  and  liatli  good  black  little  eyes, 
but  otherwise  a  very  ordinary  woman  I  do 
think,  but  Ihey  say  sings  well.    The  duohcss 

kth  been  a  good,  couiely  woman,  but  lier 
!s  so  antic  and  her  deportment  so  optli- 

iry  that  1  do  not  like  her  at  all,  nor  did  I 
iiear  her  say  anything  that  was  worth  hear- 
ing, but  tliat  she  was  full  of  admiration,  all 
admiration.  Several  fine  experiments  were 
shown  her  of  colors,  loadstones,  micro- 
scopes, and  of  liquors  ;  among  otliera  of 
one  that  did,  while  she  was  there,  tiu'n  a 
piece  of  mntton  Into  pure  blood,  which  was 
very  rare.  .  .  .  After  they  had  shown  her 
many  experiments,  and  she  cried  still  she 
was  full  of  admiration,  she  departed,  being 
led  out  and  In  by  several  lords  that  were 
there.* 

lie  was  even  more  acornfully  Impa- 
tient of  her  dramatic  efforts,  noting  on 
March  30lh  of  the  same  year  :  — 

To  see  tlie  silly  play  of  my  Lady  New- 
castle's, called  "The  Humorous  Lovers;" 
the  most  silly  thing  that  ever  came  upon  a 
stage.  1  was  sick  to  see  It.  but  yet  would 
not  but  have  seen  It,  that  I  might  the  bet^ 
ler  understand  her.* 

>  Diary  of  Saiituol  Pepyi»  Eflq.,  F.R.S.  (CUitixtoi 
icaj,  pp.  aoi-a.  *  Jbiii.,  c  i\m. 


A  little  later  he  repeats  that  it  is  — 

The  most  ridiculous  thing  that  ever  was 
wrote,  but  yet  alie  and  lior  lord  mightily 
pleased  with  it,  and  she  at  tlie  end  made 
hiT  r<*«pects  to  the  players  from  her  box 
and  ilid  give  them  thanks.  There  is  as 
much  expectation  of  lier  coming  to  court 
that  so  people  may  come  to  see  lier,  as  if 
she  were  tlie  Queen  of  Sweden. 

The  duke  pleases  tbis  captious  critic 
better  as  a  dramatist  :  — 

My  wife  and  I  to  the  duke*s  play-house 
where  wc  saw  "The  Feign  Innocence  ;  or, 
Sir  Martin  Mar-all,"  ^  play  made  by  my 
LonI  Duke  of  Newcastle,  but,  as  merybody 
says,  corrcctetl  by  Drydcn.  it  is  the  most 
entire  piece  of  mirth,  a  complete  farce  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  lliat  certainly  ever 
was  writ.  I  never  laughe<l  so  in  all  my  life, 
and  at  very  good  wit,  not  fooling.' 

Al  AVelbeck  the  duke  establlslted  a 
racecourse,  drawing  up  rules  for  races 
to  be  run  every  mouth  during  six 
mouilis  of  the  year,  and  completed  liia 
second  work  on  horsemansliip,*  en- 
titled, "  A  New  Method  and  Exlnior- 
(liiiary  Invention  to  Dress  Horses  and 
Work  them  according  to  Nature  ;  as 
also  to  Perfect  Nature  by  tbe  Subtlety 
of  Art ;  which  was  never  found  out  but 
by  the  thrice  nuble,  higUt  and  puissant 
Prince,"  etc.  One  might  imagine  that 
the  duchess  wrote  the  title-page.  She 
and  her  husband  worked  together  with 
perfect  sympathy  and  mutual  admira- 
tion. Some  wnlers  have  suggested  a 
touch  of  satire  in  the  duke'a  high-flown 
pauegyrics  on  his  wife,  but  remember- 
ing the  lone  of  the  age,  and  glancing 
at  the  volume  of  exlravagant  laudation 
ciilU'cl  "  Lettera  and  Poems  in  Honor  of 
the  Incomparnblo  Princess  Margaret, 
Duchess  of  Newcasllc,*' to  wliicli  Eth- 

>  "Sir  Martin  Mar-all"  waa  traiulat«d  by  tli» 
<1ake  from  Motl^re's  "  L*EtourJI,"anil  whi  eutered 
111  Uio  "  Stfttioiieni' I£«i>liiter  **  111  the  thike'R  iiaiiio, 
but  jmblipliuil  III  tUnt  uf  r>rydoii  tii  KDT.  Perliiips 
Fepyu  would  have  tbougUt  moro  leoleutiy  of  "  Tbo 
[lumoruua  Loreni  **  bail  he  known  that  tliat  Alio 
was  by  tbe  duke  I 

•  Wal|K)Io.  til  bin  "Royal  and  Noble  Autbora  " 
ilesorlbeR  tbe  duke  as  "  n  man  oxtreinrly  known 
from  the  course  of  life  Into  wlilcb  hu  wns  forvtMl, 
and  wbo  would  Boon  bare  been  forgotten  In  tbe 
walk  of  fjtnif)  vblcb  lie  cboM  for  lilniftelf.  Vt^t  ai 
au  uuilior  be  1*  familiar  to  tiKNit*  \r)io  ycaroo  know 
Any  other  author  — from  bis  work  ou  bofMiaan- 
ftiii:-." 
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eredgo,  Sir  Kcnolin  Dijjby,  and  many 
other  contemporary  wriiera  coiUiilt- 
utetl,^  and  that  criiics  so  far  removed 
from  her  personal  inHuencc  as  Sir 
Egerton  Brydgea  ami  Leigh  ITunl,  nil 
owned  her  "genius/"  the  asperehm  on 
the  dukc^s  good  faith  sccina  quite  su- 
perfluous. 

At  Welbeck  they  were  surrounded 
by  lilerary  admirers,  "  The  duke  Iia<i 
always  been  so  geinjrous  a  patron  of 
lilemry  men  as  to  have  earned  llic  lille 
of  *  our  Knijlish  Miecenas.'  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Waller  say  that  Nevvoastlc 
was  a  great  patron  to  Gas»etidi  and 
Descartes,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Hol)l)eH, 
and  that  lie  had  dined  ^vilh  Ihem  all 
three  at  his  table  in  Paii-s."  ^  After 
his  reUiru  to  Enjjland,  Dry  den,  Shad- 
well,  and  Flecknoe,  each  dedicated 
plays  or  poems  to  him  or  the  duchess^ 
and  dodiealions  in  those  days  were  ex- 
pensive compiimenls. 

The  duchess  on  her  part  surrounded 
licrself  with  a  sort  of  staff  of  secre- 
taries :  — 

Being  now  restored  to  llie  sunshine  of 
prosperity,  she  dedicated  her  lime  to  writ- 
ing poeiiiK,  phllusophieul  diftrnnrsos,  ora- 
tions, and  plays.  She  was  of  a  gmerous 
turn  of  niinri,  and  kept  a  great  many  yoniig 
ladies  a^KHit  hi*r  person,  who  ot-cisionafly 
wrote  what  she  dirUltHl.  Some  of  tJiem 
slept  hi  A  room  contiguous  to  that  in  which 
her  (Iracfl  lay,  and  were  ready  at  the  call  of 
her  bell,  to  rise  any  hour  of  the  night,  to 
write  down  her  conceptions,  lest  tUey 
should  escape  her  memory.' 

One  of  the  resulis  of  their  labors 
was  a  romauce  called  '*The  Blazing 
Worhl."  Recent  years  have  seen 
many  imaginary  descriptions  not  only 
of  Ihis  present  world  as  it  is  to  he  thou* 
sands  of  year^  hence,  hut  of  myslerious 
regions  ii;  some  oilier  phuiet,  realms 
wholly  governed  by  electricity,  lying 
1>eneaih  the  seas  or  fionling  in  tJie  air. 
Our  duchess  was  certainly   one  of  the 
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[t  contalna  ono   truly  dMtiriptIre  onnplet  (p. 


"  Wli«iic*eT  «1i0  ppoko,  tUo  wiu|[W  crow 

Of  prottjr  notlatiH  9tra]glit  Kbout  her  flew." 

<  Aubrey'*  I.*tterp,  rol.  11.,  p.  802. 

*  Livf*  of  Hid  p.M»lii  of  Orcftt  BrlUUn  ftii>l  Ire- 
lanil.  by  Tb<-«>iitifliui  Ctbber,  anii  other  LmiiJs. 
Ixmdou,  rol.  II.,  p.  164, 


founders,  if  not  the  originator,  of  this 
class  of  literature.  One  can  quite  im- 
agine the  delight  she  experienced  ia 
iiUL'uling  a  world  of  her  own,  where 
no  re.stniint  need  be  laid  on  her  fancy, 
and  the  base  limitalions  of  possibility 
were  cast  aside.  Her  narrative  begins 
with  charming  vagueness  :  "  A  mer- 
chant travelling  inlo  a  foreign  countrj\ 
fell  extremely  in  love  with  a  young 
liidy/'  and  resolved  "  to  steal  her 
away,"  which  he  does  when  she  is 
gathering  shells  upon  the  shore.  lie 
conveys  lier  to  "a  little,  light  vessel, 
not  unlike  a  packet-boat,  manned  with 
some  few  seamen  and  well  victualled" 
^llie  duchei*s  cunningly  nii.Ye3  some 
homely  malter-of-fact  in  her  romanca 
fi>r  the  relief  of  litend-minded  readers  ; 
but  ITcaven,  frowning  at  liis  theft, 
raises  a  tempest  which  drives  the  boat 
to  the  North  Pole,  where  every  one  on 
board  is  frozen  to  death  amongst  the 
blocks  of  ice,  except  the  **  young 
la<Iy."  *  She  is  rescued  by  bear  and 
fox-men,  who  lead  hep  across  a  plain 
of  ice,  after  which  geese  and  hii*d-nien, 
and  nriplensant  persons  of  a  g^rass- 
green  complexion,  conduct  her  to  para- 
dise, the  island  8e:it  of  the  emperor 
of  the  Blazing  World,  so  called  because 
his  palace  is  of  gold,  and  its  floors  of 
dinmonds,  whil-st  between  every  din- 
mond-studded  pillar  supporting  the 
roof  is  an  arch  of  the  same  brilliant 
stones.  Of  course  the  emi>eror  marries 
the  young  lady,  and  then  she  begins  to 
educate  herself  by  pulling  a  series  of 
distniciingly  varied  questions  to  bor 
?iew  Rubjecls — the  magpie  and  jack- 
<law-men  (/'  her  professed  orators  and 
logicians,"  says  the  author  cruelly) ; 
liic  spider-men,  her  raalhematicians  ; 
I  he  rty-nicn  and  the  eorth-mcn  —  such 
as  whence  the  saltncss  of  the  sea  did 
proceed  ;  whether  Ushes  possess  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  how  frost  is 
made  ;  whether  gold  can  be  mannfac- 

*  "It  wu  no  woudor  tliac  they  ili«d,"  aays  Um 
tluclictt  graTcIy.  "  Tlicy  were  not  onljr  drlvon  tn 
tbn  Tfry  «iiil  or  point  of  the  Pole  i^f  thia  world,  bal 
oren  to  wiotht-r  Pole  of  another  worhl  wbiob 
]oln<Hl  eloM  to  It"  [ohvtoufly  ebo  pirtiirM  tbem  u 
two  goix)  stotitBtkkK].  "Br>  thai  tbo  coh).  bBvin^  « 
dotiblo  «trengtb  iit  Vw  conjunction  of  tliOM  two 
polei,  was  iDinpportabto." 
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mred ;  bosidus  insulting  Uicni  by  a 
tmnspni-ont  quibble  about  a  supposed 
roliUiotiship  belween  clieosu  iind  mag- 
gots. Tbey  are  wonderfully  pntient. 
IJuL  wlien  she  proceeds  to  Iheology, 
tlitty  iufomi  bar  Ihnt  slic  must  consult 
tlio  immaterial  spirits  on  such  poinl,s. 
Slio  summons  them  ;  they  appeal*  — 
*'  in  vvliat  slinpea  or  forma  I  cannot 
exactly  ItiU,^'  says  Llie  duchess,  with  a 
wise  discretion  —  and  **  after  some  few 
compHnionls  passed  between  tliem," 
they  discourse  on  faith  and  reason ; 
the  orij*in  of  the  woHiI  ;  the  days  of 
creation  ;  if  matter  was  fluid  at  lii-st ; 
wliL'tber  tliu  devil  wn.s  within  the  ser- 
pent when  he  tcmpleil  Eve,  ami  so  on. 
This  is  nil  very  well ;  but  when  the 
empress,  waxing  proud  of  her  newly 
acquired  store  of  knowledge,  proclaims 
her  intention  uf  writing  a  uuvv  '*  Cab- 
bala,'^ and  asks  fur  u  spiiiUial  scribe, 
Ihey  strike,  anti  tell  her  slio  must  send 
for  a  huiiinn  soul,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  they  themselves  cannot 
write  *'  except  they  put  on  a  hand  or 
arm."  She  proposes  to  send  for  Aris- 
lolle,  Plato,  or  Epicurus,  to  which  the 
spirits  reply  that  uo  doubt  they  were 
learned  men,  but:  — 

"yowe<Ji1ed  to  their  own  opinions  that 
Ihey  would  never  have  the  patient'e  to  be 
scribes.'*  **Then,"  said  she,  '•i'll  have 
the  soul  of  one  of  the  most  famous  modem 
writers,  either  fralileo,  Descartes,  or 
Uobbes.**  The  spirits  say  they  were  fine 
ingenlouB  writers,  but  so  self-conceited  they 
would  sconi  to  be  scribes  to  a  woman. 
"But,"  said  they,  "there's  a  lady,  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,  which,  although  she 
Is  not  one  of  the  most  learned,  eloquent, 
witty,  and  iagenloas,  yet  she  Is  a  plain  and 
rational  writer  ;  the  printdple  of  her  writ- 
ings is  sense  and  reason,  and  she  will, 
without  question,  be  ready  to  do  yon  all 
the  service  she  can."  * 

So  the  duchess's  obliging  soul  is  sent 
for,  imd  after  a  spiritual  kiss  exchanged 
between  the  two  ladies  they  set  indus- 
triously lo  work,  and  the  result  is  the 
''Blazing  World*'  —  awondcrful  pfltch- 
work  of  sense  and  nonsense,  wild  in- 


■  TtM)  Description  of  ft  "Se-w  Worlil,  e-Hlled  tbe 
Blaxinit  Worltl.  Written  by  tho  ihrlou  noble. 
llltutri<Mu,  and  exMlltine  Mftrgaret,  Duoheiis  of 
Keweastle. 
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ventiou  and  pearls  of  wisdom.  Tbe 
duchesses  characterization  of  herself 
as  a  '*  plain  and  rational "  writer  is 
cliarming. 

lu  **  The  World's  Olio"  there  are 
uiany  rjuaint  and  gniccful  thoughts. 
•'  Kvery  little  fly  and  every  little  pebble, 
and  every  little  llower,"  she  says,  **  is 
a  tutor  in  nature's  school  to  instruct 
the  undei-slnnding.  The  four  elements 
are  the  four  great  volumes  wherein  lie 
nature's  works,"  She  strongly  advo- 
cated temperance.  "Every  superflu- 
ous bit  and  every  superHuous  cup  is 
digging  a  grave  to  bury  life  in."  ' 

She  theorizes  on  all  subjects,  oflou 
very  fantastically.  As  to  "  the  mad- 
ness of  [uusicians,"  sbe  is  kind  euougU 
lo  ailniit  that  — 

It  is  not  filwuytt  pride,  bred  by  the  con- 
ceit of  their  rare  art  and  skill,  but  by  the 
motion  of  the  muflle,  which  is  swifter  than 
the  ordinary  motion  of  tho  brain,  and  by 
that  reason  distempers  it  by  increasing  the 
motion  of  the  brain  to  the  motion  of  the 
fiddle  ;  which  puts  the  brain  so  out  of  tune 
as  it  is  very  seldoni  tuneable  again.  And 
as  a  ship  ts  swallow^;  by  u  wliirlplt  in  the 
sea,  so  Is  reason  drowned  in  the  whirlpit  of 
the  brain.' 

The  duchess's  poetry,  like  bur  prose, 
is  remarkably  unequal.  Iler  fairy 
verses  contain  exquisite  touches,  such 
as  the  following  :  — 

Wlien    I    Queen    Mab    within    my  fancy 

viewed, 
My  thoughts  bowed  low,  fearing  I  should 

be  nide. 
Kissing   her  garment   thin,  which  fancy 

made, 
I  knelt  upon   a   thought,  like  one   that 

prayed. 
In  her  '*  Vision  of  Sorrow  "  slio  sa^'s  : 
Her  ha!r  untied,   loose  on   her  shoulders 

hung, 
And  every  hair  with  tears  like  beads  was 

strung. 

Her  opening  address  "  to  her  readere," 
describing   whence   she   drew  her   in- 

■  AiiJ  vbu  iirMutlaed  wliat  Rhu  [ircaohett.  In  ber 
autobiogmpb;^  shu  uiya :  "  FeAethiK  wuulU  agree 
uetther  with  my  bumor  ucir  coiuititutlim,  for  my 
diet  Is  for  th«  nio0t  pnrt  spHTln^—  lu  a  little  boiled 
ohluken  or  ibe  like.  And  my  drink  ooramouly 
water." 

«  Tbo  WorW'i  Olio,  pp.  19ft-900. 
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spiratioD,  breathes  the  tender  devoliou 
which  glorilied  all  the  duke's  accom- 
plishments in  her  faitiiful  eyes  :  — 

A  poet  I  am  neither  born  nor  bred. 

But  to  a  witty  poet  marri&d, 

Whose  braiii  i»  Iresh  and  pleasant  aa  the 

spring 
Where  fancies  grow  aad  where  the  muses 

sing. 
There  oft  I  lean  my  head,  and  listening, 

hark, 
To  catch    hifl  words  and  all    his  fancitts 

mark. 
And   from  that  garden  show  of  beauties 

take 
Whereof  a  posy  I  in  verse  may  make. 
Thus  I,  that,  have  no  gardens  of  my  own, 
There  gather  flowers  that  are  newly  blown.* 

Quaintly  imaginalivo  are  her  long 
dialogues  between  "  Man  and  Na- 
ture ;"  "The  Body  and  the  Mind  ;  " 
"Eai-th  and  Darkness,"  wUci*e  Dark- 
ness lulls  the  Earth,  **  I  take  you  in  my 
gentle  arras  of  rest,"  to  sleep  ^*  in  beds 
of  silence  soft ;  "  "A  Bountiful  Knight 
and  a  Castle  ruined  in  War,"  where, 
when  the  pipes  wore  cut  — 

The  water,  murmuring, 
Kan  back  with  grief  to  tell  it  to  the  spring. 

But  she  has  the  defects  of  her  quali- 
ties. She  runs  riot  in  siuiUes,  which 
not  only  weary  but  often  provoke  by 
their  fantastic  incou^'ruily.  .Thus, 
Death  is  called  "  the  atuk  of  Xaturo  ;  " 
the  Polar  circles  are  "  Nature's  brace- 
letB  ;  "  the  grass  makes  her  stockings  ; 
gold  and  silver  mines  lier  shoes  ;  for 
her  breakfast  — 
Life  skims  the  cream  of  beauty  with  Time's 

spoon, 
And  draws  the  claret  wine  of  blushes  soon! 

Mr.  Jenkins  appreciatively  sums  up 
her  powers  when  ho  says  that  her 
books  contain  — 

Indisputable  evidences  of  a  genius  as 
high-born  In  the  realms  of  Intellect  as  Its 
possessor  was  exalted  in  the  ranks  of  soci- 
ety :  a  genius  strong-wingod  and  swift, 
fertile  and  comprehensive,  but  ruined  by 
deficient  culture,  by  literary  dissipation  and 
the  absence  of  concatenation  and  the  sense 
of  proportion.* 

1  PoenM  luid  Fanoias.     Bjr  tlie  Rt.  Uao,  thu  Ijftdy 
Newoaatle.     LanUon,  l«Ii3. 
>  Tbe  Oaraller  and  liia  L*(ly,  p.  B. 


At  the  close  of  her  aulobiogmpUy 
the  duchess  deprecates  tlie  censuru  of 
readers  who  will  scornfully  ask  — 

**Why  haih  this  lady  writ  her  own  life, 
since  none  cares  lo  know  whose  daughter 
she  was,  or  whose  wife  she  is,  or  how  she 
was  bred  or  what  fortunes  she  had,  or  what 
humor  or  disposition  she  was  of?"  I  an- 
swer tliat  it  is  inie  that,  'tis  of  no  purpose 
to  the  reader,  but  It  is  to  the  authoress.  1 
write  it.  for  my  own  sake,  not  theirs. 
Neither  did  I  Intend  this  piece  for  lo  de- 
light, but  to  divulge ;  not  to  please  the 
fancy  but  to  tell  the  truth,  lest  after  ages 
should  mistake  In  not  knowing  I  was 
daughter  to  one  Master  Lucas  of  Hi.  John's, 
near  Colcheaier  in  Essex,  and  second  wife 
to  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Xewcastle  :  for  my 
lord  having  ha<l  two  wives  I  might  easily 
have  been  mistaken,  especially  If  I  should 
die  and  my  lord  marry  again. 

This  seems  a  curious  nutieipation  to 
have  crossed  the  mind  of  a  wife  more 
than  thirty  years  her  husband's  junior. 
But  it  was  doubly  fulfilled.  The  duch- 
ess died  in  January,  1073-4,  and  Sir 
E^jcrtou  Brydges  points  out  tliat,  al- 
though the  duke  gave  her  no  succos»or, 
that  repertoire  of  curiosities  of  litci*a- 
ture,  the  **  Loum^er's  Conmionplacc- 
Book,"  confused  her  with  the  lirstwife, 
calling  her  *•  the  daughter  of  William 
Bassett,  Esq,'* 

The  duke  survived  her  three  years. 
Uow  lonely  must  have  seemed  the 
learned  seclusion,  the  "  iumH^ent  luag- 
niftcence"  of  Welbeck,  without  the 
faithful  and  admiring  wife  who,  iti  all 
her  Highly  of  fancy,  had  never  even 
imagined  that  she  loved  another  ;  who 
had  made  him  her  hero  of  romani^  in 
the  rndinuce  of  her  youth  and  beauty  ; 
and  who,  in  the  prime  uf  life,  and  when 
surrounded  by  all  the  temptations  of 
rank  and  luxury,  found  coustjiiit  occu- 
pation and  delight  in  recordini;  his  ca- 
reer and  chronicliuL;  his  sayings  I 

They  rest  together  now  in  Westniins* 
ler  Abbey,  the  "Loyal  Duke,"  and 
his  *^  wise,  witty,  and  learned  Lady 
.  .  .  a  most  virtuous,  loving,  and  caro- 
ful  wife."  And  if  few  out  of  the 
thousands  who  glance  at  Itie  inscription 
on  ilu'ir  stately  monument  know  how 
UDWontedly   true  is  its  commendation. 
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Ibat  need  not  vex  their  spiriU.  Tho 
duke*a  memory  lives  in  liia  wifo^s 
piii^es  ;  and  the  aiiibittoi)  lo  wiiicli  Llic 
iluclicsa  pleaded  guilty*  may  U<s  fully 
satislied.  Such  a  IribuLo  as  Lhls  Iroui 
Charles  Lumh  h  in  iLaelf  sulHcicnt  lit- 
erary iminortalily  :  "  Where  n  book  is 
at  ouuc  both  gout]  iitid  raiu  ;  where  Lhc 
iudivitUtal  ts  almost;  the  species,  ami 
when  that  perishes  — 

We  know  not  where  U  that  Promethean 

spark 
That  can  its  light  relumine  — 
sucli  a  book,  fur  iusLnuco,  as  the  "  Life 
of  the  Duke  of  Nuwcnslle,"  by  las 
duchess  —  no  casket  is  rich  enough,  no 
casing  sufficicnlly  durable,  to  hou»e  and 
keep  safe  such  a  jewel."  ' 

>  "  1  fear  my  ambition  lueDoui  lOTalnglorr.  For 
I  am  very  Huibitiuus ;  3^1  'tfi  ueitlier  for  Iwauty, 
vlt,  tittee,  wealtli,  nor  power,  but  as  tboy  are  stepe 
to  raiH  m«  u>  Fimie'v  Tower,  wbioh  !•  to  live  by 
roiuetnbnuMM  in  AtUsr  itgvw." 

*  JSowyi  of  Ella.  (DeUclied  TUouf[bta  on  Books 
utd  Beadltiff.)    Moxod,  edit.  16G7,  p.  41. 


From  'Hie  Nineteenth  Centory. 
ASPECTS  OP  TENNYSON. 
A3  TUB   POET  OF  EVOLUTION. 

In  the  essay  upon  "  Tennyson  as  a 
Kature  Poet,"  couLiibuted  by  ma  to 
this  series,*  restiielions  of  space  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  touch  upon 
the  poet's  relations  to  nature  as  shii 
now  stands  revealed  to  us  by  the  new 
cosmogony  of  growth.  This,  1  feel, 
made  my  study  of  tho  subject  incom- 
plete. For,  iu  criticising  Tennyson, 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  rememlier 
iliat  his  life,  though  beginning  in  the 
early  years  of  tho  present  century,  ex- 
tended into  its  latest  decade.  It  was 
his  piivilege  to  see  the  time  which 
Wordsworth  prophesied  and  never  saw 
—  the  greatest  time  the  world  has  yet 
known,  when  science,  in  exercising  a 
power  mightier  than  that  of  all  the 
fabled  wands  of  ali  the  fabled  magi- 
cians of  old,  has  in  very  truth  lent "  a 
new  seeing"  to  human  eyes,  "If," 
said  Worilsworth  In  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  Ids  poems, 
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the  labors  of  the  men  of  science  should 
ever  create  any  material  revuUUiuu,  direct 
or  indirect,  In  our  couditlon,  and  in  the 
impresflions  which  we  habitually  receive, 
the  poet  will  sleep  then  no  more  than  at 
presfliit ;  he  will  be  ready  to  follow  the 
ateps  of  the  man  of  science,  not  only  In 
those  general  indirect  effects,  but  he  will 
be  at  )ifa  side,  currying  sensation  into  the 
midrtt  uf  the  objects  of  the  science  itself. 
The  remotest  discoveries  of  the  chemist,, 
the  botanist,  or  mineralogist  will  be  as 
proper  objects  of  the  poet's  art  as  any  upon 
which  it  can  be  employed,  if  the  time  should 
ever  come  when  these  things  shall  be 
familiar  to  us.  and  the  relations  under 
wlilch  they  are  contemplated  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  respective  sciences  shall  bo 
innidfeslly  and  palpably  material  to  us  as 
enjoying  and  BufTcrlug  beings.  If  the  time 
should  ever  come  wlien  wJiat  is  now  called 
seieac^^  thus  faitiiharieed  to  men,  shall  be 
ready  to  put  on,  as  it  were,  a  form  of  flesh 
and  blood,  the  i>oet  will  lend  his  divine 
spirit  to  aid  the  trans  figuration,  and  will 
welcome  the  Being  thus  produced  as  a  dear 
and  genuine  inmate  of  the  household  of 
m&a. 

That  he  who  wi-olo  these  words  so 
little  heeded  once,  so  golden  now,  was 
debarred  from  seeing  the  lime  he  thus 
prophesied,  a  time  wlien  to  tho  student 
of  nature,  and  the  nature  poet,  tlie 
mere  act  of  living  is  a  joy,  was  a  loss 
not  to  him  only  ;  it  was  a  loss  to  the 
human  race.  For,  deep  as  was  Tonny- 
son^a  love  of  nature,  it  was  not  n  pas- 
sion so  absorbing  as  W<»rdsworth'8, 
What  might  not  he  for  whom  there 
was  iu  very  truth  "a  Bpint  in  the 
wotMla,"  ho  who  could  draw 

Even  from  the  meanest  flower  tliat  blows 
'nioughts   that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears  — 

what  might  not  he  have  done  to  make 
the  marvels  of  this  new  cosmogony  as 
precious  to  the  heart  of  man  as  it  is  to 
man's  intelligence  ?  If  a  flower  was  a 
fascinating  ami  a  beloved  thing  lo  him 
who  believed,  what  we  now  know  to  be 
literally  true,  that  **  every  flower  enjoys 
tho  air  it  breathes."  what  would  that 
same  flower  have  been  lo  him  if  he 
could  have  spent,  ns  the  Immblest  stu- 
dent of  Nature  can  now  spend,  an 
eutire  muruiug  over  a  single  blossont, 
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trncing  its  ancestry  step  by  step,  while 
tlte  sniTountJiugtlorfts  and  I'aunas  which 
the  flower'*  nnccstofs  kuew  wouUl  have 
passuil  befoi'c  the  eyes  of  the  poet's 
delighted  JtnngiiinLion,  Inpping  his  soul 
ill  a  dream  of  wonder  and  beauty  snch 
as  it  was  not  givRii  to  him  to  know  ? 
Standing  upon  tlic  elmlk  cliffs  that  look 
across  the  Channel^  Wordiiwortli,  had 
he  lived  iu  our  time,  wouhl  Miill  have 
been  blvst  with  all  the  proud  visions 
that  blessed  him  as  a  patriotic  poet ;  he 
would  still  have  seen  as  Tennyson  saw 
Drake,  still  have  sceu  Blake,  sweeping 
the  green  waves  free  of  their  country*s 
foes  ;  but  also  he  would  have  been 
blessed  with  sights  uiidrt'amed  of  by 
poets  of  ins  time.  He  would  have 
sceu  as  Tennyson  saw  the  wonderful 
pictures  of  the  chalk  formatiouH — pic- 
tures called  up  by  the  white  and  gleam- 
ing bastions  of  the  coast ;  ho  would 
have  read  aa  Tennyson  read  the  story 
of  the  deposit  of  lliose  minute  shells, 
to  count  which  by  millinu»  instead  of 
units  would  require  more  centuries 
tlinu  iu  his  time  were  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  since  the  world  arose  out  of 
chnoB.  Gazing  at  the  patch  of  stjirs 
reflected  in  the  beloved  mirror  of  AVin- 
dermcre,  he  would  have  felt  all  the 
i-npture  he  used  to  feel  at  their  uii- 
Bpcakahle  loveliness,  but  also  he  would 
liave  fell  the  still  higher  rapture  whicli 
Tennyson  felt  when  gazing  at  the  stars 
from  Aldworth  or  Farringfonl  —  (ho 
raplui'e  of  knowing  that  the  illimiLible 
universe  is  all  made  of  the  same  simple 
elements  as  (hose  around  us  here,  as 
proved  by  the  spectroscope,  ond  that 
consequently  life  is  probably  every- 
where. Thoughts  wotdd  have  come  to 
him  as  they  came  to  Tennyson  Ihat, 
among  the  billions  of  oriis  revolving 
nround  the  millions  of  suns,  thero  arc 
probably  other  plancis  inhabited  by 
reasoning  beingH,  between  us  and 
whoni  there  is  lids  sublime  interest  In 
common  :  we  have  the  selfsame  book 
to  read  —  the  book  of  natui*c.  He 
would  have  felt  that,  if  the  quaint 
fancy  ahout  the  cnnal-makei-s  in  Mars 
were  really  more  than  a  quaint  fancy, 
Ihey,  though  thoy  would  have  no 
knowledge  of  much  of  the  intellectual 


wealth  we  prize  most  —  though  they 
wduld  be  as  ignorant  of '*  The  Excur- 
sion "  as  of  the  doctrines  of  the  latest 
fervid  poliiicjd  and  social  reformer  who 
looks  upon  his  parochial  reforms  as  the 
(inal  ciinse  of  the  existence  of  an  iu- 
linite  universe  —  they  wouUl  have  a 
greater  book  than  even  "The  Kxcur- 
siou  ''  to  read  or  the  blue-books  of  the 
English  Parliament  —  they  would  hnve, 
iu  eommoti  with  the  human  race,  the 
book  of  the  starry  heavens.  Not  but 
that  AVordsworth  was,  by  the  power  of 
mere  instinct,  if  not  of  knowle<|ge, 
more  in  touch  with  nature  limn  w:ia 
any  otlier  man  in  the  Kngland  of  liis 
time.  The  only  other  human  soul  on 
this  planet  thnt  loved  uatui-e  better 
Ujati  he  was  that  of  Doruthy,  his  sis- 
ter, that  sister  of  whom  it  is  impossible 
for  any  student  of  nature  to  think  or 
speak  without  emotion.  None  but 
these  two  knew  what  it  is  so  easy  now 
to  know,  th.'U,  the  truest  nature-poet  ia 
not  necessarily  ho  who  cjui  most  faith- 
fully rendnr  nature  as  a  picture,  nor 
even  ho  who  can  depict  nature  aa  a 
great  interpreter  of  man's  sou],  but  he 
who  can  confront  her  as  she  exists 
apart  from  the  human  story,  as  she 
exij^ted  when  man  was  but  a  far-off 
dream  of  hers.  Many  a  lovely  verse  of 
Wordsvvortirs  shows  that  ho  knew  this, 
uud  I  limg  to  quote  some  of  thcn»  here, 
but  must  uot.  Yet,  with  all  his  passion 
for  nature,  so  enslaved  by  authority  of 
antiquated  tra<lilion  was  the  poetic  art 
of  hia  time  that  Wordswortli  spent  hia 
long  life  among  the  Lakes,  thinking 
that  he  could  hold  true  converse  with 
uature  and  still  remain  comparatively 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  natural 
science  even  under  the  system  of  L,in- 
niEUS.  And  here  I  come  upon  that 
which  troubles  every  AVordsworlhiau 
who  is  also  an  evolutionist  :  as  regards 
the  vitality  of  nature-poetry  based  npoo 
the  ohi  knowledge,  how  long  will  U 
last?  Is  the  lovely  poetry  of  **  Tho 
Excursion,'*  "The  Prelude,''  etc.,  to 
become  antiquated  and  unsatisfactory  7 
Upon  whatsoever  cosmogony  built, 
great  poetry  which  deals  with  niau'a 
life  is  likely  to  he  immortal  ;  thci-o 
be  ft    percunial    vitality   in 
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poctrj'  whose  material  is  buiuau  passion 
ami  human  conduct.  Yc8  —  liiough  in 
a  large  degree  coudtict,  nod  in  some 
degree  passion,  nri<,  and  must  he  based 
upon  man's  conception  of  nature  —  his 
conception  of  what  kiml  of  univ«rso  he 
finds  himself  in  —  poetry,  which  f:Mlli- 
fully  depicts  man  at  any  given  pyriud, 
will  surely  survive  ;  until  the  very 
structure  of  man's  mind  has  undcrgonu 
changes  so  vast  that  thoy  eannot  be 
confronLed  hy  the  most  vigorous  cosmic 
imagination  of  our  own  pi^riod,  such 
poetry,  I  say,  will  surely  survive.  Hul 
the  tirst  business  of  the  nature-poet  Is 
with  the  great  motlier  herself,  lo  wliotu 
man,  with  all  his  passions  and  aspira- 
tions, was  once  a  pleasant  dream  of 
llie  future  ;  lo  whom  man,  with  all  his 
passions  and  iispirations  will  some  day 
be  a  dream,  pleasant  or  otherwise,  of 
the  past. 

Not,  of  course,  that  any  poet  could 
pass  into  the  tem]>er  of  Darwin,  to 
whom  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
was  nature. 

There  is  a  danger  to  some  of  the  vari- 
ous faculties  of  tnan  in  a  too  close  and 
exclusive  study  of  naluru  —  a  study 
which  is  so  fascinating  Lhnt  it  may  well 
ten<l  in  some  degree  to  isolate  the  stu- 
dent's soul  from  the  heart  of  man. 
For  the  boiul  of  brotherhood  seems  to 
widen  till  at  last  it  takes  in  not  only 
the  higher  anhunls,  but  nil  Lhc  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  kingdom  — takes  in 
even  the  vegetable  world,  wliose  grand 
and  mysterious  function  it  is  to  turn 
inorganic  matter  into  organic  life.  The 
mind  of  the  student  of  nature  is  apt  to 
form  the  hiibit  of  looking  upon  liumaii 
life  as  a  spectacle,  as  a  tragi-comedy 
acted  iu  a  dream,  amusing  at  one  mo- 
ment, saddening  at  the  next,  and  as 
evanescent  as  the  picture  the  moon 
looked  down  upon  during  the  ages  that 
produced  the  coal  formations.  Original 
tempeiimient,  however,  has  no  doubt  a 
good  deal  to  do  ^vJLh  this  mood  ;  if  the 
study  of  nature  had  this  effect  upon 
Darwin,  leading  hlin  to  turi»  away  from 
poetry  alt4)get]ier,  its  effect  upon  an- 
other great  naturalist  —  perhaps  the 
widest  and  strougosl  intelligence  now 
in  the  world — seems  lo  have  been  of 


an  entirely  different  kind,  judging  fronv- 
lus  rc'ceut  discussion  of  the  great  sub- 
ject of  man  iu  relation  to  the  cosmic 
process. 

Hero,  as  in  my  previous  essay,  I 
leave  all  living  poets  undiscussed.  Ten- 
nyson among  foremost  poets  was  not 
only  the  lirst,  hut  the  only  one,  to  see 
that  the  birth  of  the  new  cosmogony 
was  the  birth  of  au  entirely  new  epoch, 
an  entirely  new  chapter  in  the  human 
story.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in 
America,  and  the  parable-writer,  Dr. 
Gordon  Hake,  showed  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr,  Earl  Hodgson  iu 
his  preface  lo  "The  New  Day"  i>f 
the  last-mentioned  poet)  a  recognition 
of  the  dawn,  but  neither  of  these 
poets  achieved  distinction.  Tennyson 
was  the  tirst  lo  foresee  that  the  effect 
upon  pure  literature  worked  by  this 
great  revolution  iu  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  contained  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  a  universal  revolt  against  the 
dominance  of  all  the  old  tyrannies  along 
all  the  old  lines  of  thought — a  revolt 
compared  with  which  that  of  the  French 
Kevolution  against  the  aiidtn  ritjime 
was  as  insignilieant  na  the  revolt  of 
provincial  children  in  a  provincial 
school. 

No  doubt  it  was  not  wholly  his  wide- 
eyed  intelligence  that  made  him  the 
most  advanced  of  tiinctiicnih-ccntury 
poets.  During  a  large  porlion  of  his 
life  he  lived  at.  a  tune  when  the  tire- 
hailoon  of  the  French  Ilevtdnlion  hatl 
burnt  itself  out  and  left  the  "advanced 
IhmkLM-s"  and  the  *•  advanced  poets" 
wiMjDUtu  luminary.  Meantime  nature, 
who  had  bi*«n  yearning  to  grow  an 
organism  capable  of  turning  round  and 
looking  at  her  with  eyes  tlnit  could 
guess  at  her  dreams,  had  grown  at  last 
Darwin,  Spencer,  Wallace,  and  Huxley. 

In  so  far  ns  tlie  French  llevolulitm 
was  anything  more  tliau  a  revolt  of 
the  Third  Kslale  against  the  burden  of 
eorrecs  and  foudal  dncjj  — a  revolt  which 
might  never  have  grown  into  a  great 
revolution  liail  Ihe  harvest  of  1788  been 
fat  instead  of  lean  —  its  heart-thought 
was  that  of  the  Conirat  So'.Hal.  It  is 
scarcely  cxaggoraliou  to  say  that  the 
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ceutiiil  sophism  of  Tlousseau's  book, 
the  aophimu  wliIcU  vilnlizod  the  litera- 
ture of  the  French  Hevolulion,  and  has 
been  the  fuuiulation,  in  some  form  or 
another,  of  so  much  of  the  **  advanced  " 
lileniture  of  the  niueteenth  century,  is 
about  us  far  removed  from  the  new 
upoch  ns  tiiough  it  hud  been  formulated 
by  Hesiod,  or  by  whatsoever  pout  it 
was  who  ^avG  ua  the  '*Theogony.-' 
Indeed^  the  latest  communlalor  upon 
that  poem,  Mr.  W.  V.  Cornish,  Ims 
actually  l>ecn  just  telling  na  lliat  the 
title  Btvyovia  does  not  properly  mean 
*'  tlie  ]L;euei*atiou  or  origin  of  the  gods," 
but  the  "  being  begotten  of  or  by 
gods,"  nod  ^*a  coDsideration  of  the 
process  acconling  to  which  man  pets 
to  being  gud -begotten.'*  If  lie  is  nj^'ht 
in  thi»  fancy  of  his,  the  message  to  the 
buniau  race  of  the  Qeoyovia  is  actually 
nearer  to  tl»e  new  cosmogony  of  growth 
than  liousseau^a  resuscitation  of  sopli- 
iama  that  were  hoary  before  ever  Gen- 
esis was  written.  For,  instead  of 
saying  witli  liousseau  and  the  Freiu-h 
Revolutionists  th:it  *'  man  was  Ixmii 
free  and  is  everywhere  in  chains,''  the 
new  leaching  says  that  man  is  yet, 
scarcely  born  at  all. 

Man   OS  yet  Is  being  made,   and  ere   the 

crowning  Age  of  agca, 
Shall   not  won   aftor  ffion  puss  and  touch 

him  into  shape? 

All  about  him  shadow  still,  but,  while  the 

races  flower  and  fade^ 
Prophet-eyes    may    catch    a    glory    slowly 

gaining  on  the  shade. 
Till  the  peoples  all  are  one,  and  all  their 

voices  blend  in  choric 
Hallelujah  to  the  Maker,  "It  is  Qnish*  d. 

Man  is  made.*' 

If  this  is,  indeed,  the  true  voice  of 
tlje  !»cw  epoch,  may  it  not  be  safely 
afflnncd  that,  compared  with  the  writ- 
ing of  many  of  the  latest  of  our  **  ad- 
vanced thinkers,"  the  twelflh-centuiy 
Arabian  novel,  by  Abubekr-ihn-Tofidl, 
in  which  the  dcvclopmeut  of  man  from 
the  lower  animals  was  taught,  is  already 
iu  spirit  quite  a  modem  work  ? 

With  regani  to  pure  litenituru,  the 
difference  between  a  cosmogony  of 
uvolutiou  and  any  and  all  Ibc  systems 


of  tlie  universe  that  have  preceded  it 
is  80  fundamental  that  the  phrase 
*'  moilcrn  literaLui-e  '*  must  nest  cen- 
tury have  an  entirely  different  raeauing 
from  what  it  has  hitherto  borne  ;  the 
ancient  or  mythological  literature  of 
the  AVesleru  world,  which  liegan  with 
the  Homeric  poems,  will  l»c  ccmsidered 
to  have  closed  with  the  decaile  preced- 
ing that  in  whirh  literature  ncrcptcd 
as  its  heart-thought  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  epoch  —  that  of  nature's  growth, 

For  so  soon  as  the  popular  Inmginn- 
Lion  has  entirely  accepted  the  idea  thiit 
the  emancipation  of  man,  so  far  as  it 
has  at  present  gone,  has  been  an  eman- 
cipation from  the  chains  of  ^^  ape  and 
liger,''  rather  than  from  the  cliains  of 
tnnleliceDt  gods  and  miscreant  kings, 
or  of  IhnL  composite  ogre  of  many- 
milUon-man-power  called  Society  —  so 
Boon  as  it  has  entirely  accepted  the 
idea  that  man,  everywhere  horn  in 
chains,  is  only  just  beginning  to  ishake 
them  off — then,  of  coni-se,  the  more 
'^advnn4:od"  is  any  poet  whose  system 
is  in  harmony  wiih  tlie  advanced  ideas 
of  the  French  Hevolulion,  the  more 
antiquated  will  his  work  seem,  fpon 
several  occaaitms  it  was  my  privilege 
Lo  converse  with  Tennyson  upon  tbis 
most  interesting  sul>jcct.  One  of  these 
occasions  lives  iu  my  memory  with  an 
especially  vigorous  life.  I  had  been 
endeavoring  lo  support  the  thesis  that 
among  past  English  i>oets  Shakespeare 
was  the  only  one  wlio  by  instinct  sym 
pathized  with  the  temper  of  the  new 
epoch  now  dawning.  I  had  been  8ay< 
ing  that  Shakespeare,  having  learnt 
nmch  as  he  could  learn  of  the  terrene 
drama,  in  which  man  plays  undoubt- 
udly  the  leading  pail,  having  learnt  nil 
Lhat  he  could  learn  in  nn  exhaustive 
study  of  man  in  Loudon,  went  down  to 
Stnitford-on-Avon  to  learn  as  much  as 
the  imperfect  science  of  his  time  would 
allow  him  to  lenru  frnm  the  coneys  and 
squirrels  and  dappled  deer  of  the  War- 
wickshire woods;  that,  although  it  is 
manifestly  parduunblu  in  any  poet  to 
take  too  seriously  the  human  race,  a 
race  for  whose  cars  his  rhymes  arc 
made,  it  was  only  on  occasion  that 
Shakespeare   fell   iuto   the    mistake   of 
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over  -  estimaling  Lliis  or  Ihul  social 
siruclure  of  man's  in  a  uuivci'se  where 
there  is  so  much  of  the  wotkderful.  I 
hu()  been  siiying  that,  snve  nt  momonls 
n-litu  the  impulse  of  liis  dramatic  imiig- 
itJMlioD  wna  upoti  him,  ho  never  fell 
iiilii  Ibe  mistake  into  whR-h  poets  like 
•Shelley  and  Hugo  and  other  high- 
nniitlcd  dreamers  arc  apt  to  fall  —  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  univei-se 
is  so  entirely  enclosed  in  man  that  the 
little  eeouomiea  of  one  nation  or  pariHh 
are  of  greatly  moru  itttpurtauce  than 
the  lillle  eoononucs  of  anollier  nation 
or  parish,  whether  tlie  nation  or  parish 
be  composed  of  Enijlislnnuu,  of  Irish- 
men, of  Caucones,  or  of  Zamzummin  — 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  nature 
who  leaches  the  ant  **  lhero*s  no  labor- 
ing in  winter"  —  nature  who  takes  as 
deep  an  interest  in  the  work  of 

Tlie  singing  m&&oxi3  building  roofs  of  gold 

&8  ever  she  took  in  the  work  of  human 
masons,  even  of  those  miglity  workers 
who  built  AVestminsler  Abbey  —  is  so 
deeply  concerned  with  lite  doings  of 
man  IhuL  the  starahave  to  he  neglected. 
The  moint-nt  llie  wiuga  of  his  imagina- 
tion were  folded  for  rest  his  philosoph- 
icjd  ialcHcct  resumed  its  swiiy,  and 
although  there  was  no  scienlilic  doc- 
trine of  evolution  to  enlighten  him,  lie 
by  many  a  gird  at  the  *^  fool  of  na- 
ture"  seems  to  have  known  that  man, 
notwillistanding  all  the  nubility  of  his 
spiritual  side,  is  on  the  oUier  side  •'  the 
pamgon  of  aidnials''  highly  developed 
by  circumstances  over  which  he  liad 
only  parliiil  control ;  seems  to  have 
known  that  although  in  many  Ibiui^s 
the  social  economies  in  which  man 
moves  are  sui>erior  to  those  of  llie 
bees,  they  are  not  so  in  all  ways;  and 
that  it  is  when  we  study  the  royalties 
and  aristocraciea  of  other  gregarious 
animals  whicli  arc  cntu*ely  functional, 
i-altonalf  and  philosophic,  it  is  when  wo 
study  tlic  economies  of  a  beehive,  that 
tlic  humor  of  man's  civilization  sofLens 
its  pathos  and  its  tragedy.  The  way  in 
which  Tennyson  then  began  to  speak 
of  the  littleness  of  all  human  ambition 
confronted  by  the  workings  of  inlinile 
nature,  the  way  in  which   be  told  me 


that  the  only  thing  which  threatened 
to  paralyze  his  artistic  function  was 
the  overwhelming  revelation  of  astron- 
omy, is  so  vigorously  impressed  on  my 
memory  that  as  1  recall  it  here  I  seem 
to  smell  the  very  perfume  of  llie  sun- 
warmed  Iieather  trod  out  by  our  feet  ; 
I  seem  to  see  the  luxuriant,  basking 
ferns,  and  that  favorite  hound  of  his 
leaping  through  them,  making  little 
dusty  whirlwiiuls  as  ho  moved  ;  I  seem 
to  hear  the  birds  in  tlie  bushes  too. 

It  was  then  that  I  saw  clearly  what  I 
had  long  guessed,  that  he  belonged  to 
that  class  of  poets  who  by  tempera- 
ment arc  progressive,  ns  truly  progres- 
sive, perhaps,  as  those  fervid  ones  who 
followed  the  French  Revolution,  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  poets  who,  hav- 
ing in  some  cases  the  knowledge,  in 
other  cases  the  instinct,  to  sew  how 
slow  as  well  as  how  long  has  been 
man*a  upward  movement  towards  his 
present  position,  and  how  slow  and 
how  long  probably  will  be  his  upward 
movement  iu  the  future,  do  not  con- 
sider change  and  progress  to  be  con- 
vertible terms,  and  do  not  consider  the 
ideals  of  any  particular  civilization  — 
Assyrian,  liaby Ionian,  Hellenic,  Chi- 
nese, English,  French,  or  German  —  to 
he  absolute  and  liuul,  but  only  relative 
to  the  particular  civilization  itself. 

I  saw,  in  short,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  jihilosophical  poets  who,  studying 
the  present  by  the  light  of  the  past, 
and  tiucltiig  that  alt  civilization  is  pro- 
visional, do  not  look  upon  every  change 
in  the  social  structure  as  being  neces- 
sarily mischievous,  yet  who  sue  that 
every  new  sclieme  of  society  which  the 
doctrinaire  formulates  fails  to  strike  at 
human  nature  down  to  the  roots  ;  see 
that  round  every  human  fibre  are 
woven  the  old  sophisms  which  origi- 
nally aided  in  man's  development  have 
been  keeping  him  back  forages  —  the 
sophisms  which  arc  the  basis  not  only 
of  every  civilization,  but  of  almost 
every  Utopiau  dream,  from  Plato  to  Sir 
Tliomas  More  and  Campanella. 

At  a  time  so  revolutionary  as  this, 
when  it  seems  to  bo  impossible  to  tiud 
the  proper  place  of  any  thinker  without 
first  inquiring  as  to  the  standpoint  from 
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which  he  coDfronts  nature,  any  itoet's 
pottitiou  aa  a  lliiuker,  advauceU  or 
olherwiDo,  is  perlmps  dlHicuU  lo  6tic1 
autl  tix.  But  if  the  grciUusL  iDtuIli- 
gence  is  that  which  sees  clearly  that 
muDv  foifua  of  civilization  hy  exaggef- 
utiug  their  own  iniportuuce  dwarf  lliu 
soul,  and  net  the  edicts  uf  Aumc  fugitive 
conveiUiuu  above  the  absolute  saac- 
tioiis  of  ualure — if,  1  suy,  the  greatusL 
iuleliigeuce  is  thai  whicli  confronts 
with  the  widest  eyes^  not  ouly  the 
huikum  dmma,  but  ilie  univerae,  may 
uot  tlic  ideas  uf  tliis  kind  of  thiulcer 
upon  man,  his  place  in  Lhe  order  of 
things,  and  his  final  destiny  be  so  truly 
wide  and  therefore  bo  truly  advanced 
ae  to  seem  reactionary  in  the  view  of 
many  a  sociologiitt  and  many  a  politi- 
cian who  BO  far  as  concerns  the  special 
social  and  political  structure  in  which 
he  liimself  moves  is  considered  to  be  in 
the  van  ? 

It  is  generally  in  youth  that  in  dis- 
cussing social  questions  we  are  inclined 
to  treat  society  i\&  an  artitJcial  mechan- 
ism rather  tliau  as  an  organic  growth 
governed  hy  inexorable  laws  and  ad- 
vancing to  a  completer  organism  slowly 
step  by  step.  It  is  then  that  wc  are  apt 
to  think  we  cau  turn  man  suddenly  into 
something  rich  and  strange  —  turn  him 
in  a  single  genei*ation  —  even  as  cerUiin 
iugeuious  experimenlulists  turned  what 
nikturc  meant  for  a  laud-salamander 
into  a  water-salaniauder  wilh  new 
ruddertait,  and  gilU  instead  of  lungs, 
and  feet  suppressed,  by  feeding  him 
wilh  water-fuod  iu  oxygenated  water, 
and  cajoling  his  funciioufi.  As  wc 
get  more  experience  we  leuru  that 
man's  functions  are  uot  to  be  so  coaxed 
nnd  cajoled  into  an  unhealthy  precocity. 
'We  learn  as  we  grow  older  (hat,  al- 
though  man  docs  reiiUy  aocm  to  be 
Nature's  prime  favorite  among  all  her 
children  (llumgli  we  ilnd  it  hard  to 
guess  why)  even  she,  with  all  her 
power,  finds  it  ditHculL  to  force  him  — 
that  she  is  ever  pointing  lo  ntan  and 
saying,  *'  A  poor  thing,  but  mine  own  ; 
I  almll  do  something  with  him  some 
day,  but  I  must  not  try  to  force  hitu." 
Yet  it  was  as  n  comparatively  young 
man    that    Tennvsou    read    the    calm 


method  of  nature  and  time  in  eman- 
cipating man  :  — 

I  that  mlher  held  it    better  mea  should 

perish  one  by  one 
Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaxe  like 

Joshua's  niuun  tn  Ajalon  1 
Not  in   vain  the   distance   beacons.     For^ 

ward,  forward  let  us  nuigc, 
Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the 

ringing  grooves  of  change. 
Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep 

into  the  younger  day  : 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cyele  of 

Cathay. 

"Whatever  were  Tennyson's  passing 
mooils,  this  seems  lo  have  been  hia 
periuanent  temper  —  the  temper  of 
Shakespeare  apparently  and  of  Goollio 
certjiinly.  And  no  doubt  tlic  doctrhie 
of  evolution  accentuated  this  temper 
within  him.  For  to  a  certuiu  degree  he 
has  become  lhe  voice  of  the  new  epoch. 
Although  the  dawn  of  this  epocli  wns 
foreshadowed  as  far  back  as  the  publi- 
cation of  Liimarck  —  nay,  as  far  back 
as  tlie  times  of  Kobiuet  aud  I>e  MaillcL 
—  no  English  poet  of  the  great  poetic 
revival  showed  any  consciousness  of  it. 

That  AVordsworth,  after  uttering  the 
splendid  prophecy  given  above,  sliould 
hiive  rested  content  with  a  knowledge 
of  uaturo  such  as  his  wriiiiig^  show  ; 
that  Ctderidge,  with  all  his  studies  of 
aud  borrowings  from  Sclielling,  should 
never  have  seen  that  Sclielliug's  svs- 
lem«  like  that  of  nil  the  transcendctiLnl- 
ihts  from  Kant  downwards,  was  one  of 
pure  evululion  ;  that  with  all  Colo- 
ridge's  vague  inquiries  into  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  lie  did  uot  see  that  Ihu 
French  biologists  were  moving,  lhoui:h 
along  opposite  paths,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  tninseendenUUists.  shows 
how  diflicult  it  ia  for  even  high  genius 
to  get  l>eyoud  the  accepted  cosmogouy 
of  its  owu  age. 

These  two  great  poets,  beating  iJu, 
same  foggy  air  iu  the  same  dark  old 
wood,  were,  as  regards  any  true  knowl- 
edge of  nature — as  revealed  by  the 
cosmogony  of  growth —behind  Slud- 
ley,  whom,  as  a  thinker,  they  despised  ; 
for  Shelley  does  seem  lo*  have  had 
some  inkling  of  evolution,  judging 
from  the  followlug  passage,  whore  he 
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nlludea  to  the  immense  lever  power  of 
urtioulale  Hpoecli  in  developing  Iho 
bi*aiu  of  man.  No  doubt  iL  is  a  curious 
utterance,  a  slranj^e  mixture  of  the 
doctrine  of  inau'a  degenenicy  as  being 
the  result  of  original  sin  and  the  doc- 
triue  of  evolution. 

Having  rejected  ihe  cosmogony  which 
afTirnis  Lliat  niiui's  first  disobedience 
brought  deaLli  iut<>  the  world,  tlie  cos- 
mogony of  Genesis  itnd  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  Sbeiley  cuiiLd  »tiU  fjud  it  in  his 
heart  to  charge  man  wiih  Imving  orig- 
inated for  the  lower  animals  all  the  ills 
which  liavc  flowed  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil.  Slill,  it  shows 
that  bis  imagination,  if  not  his  reason, 
was  answering  to  ccrLaiu  vibrations  of 
thouglit  moving  iu  the  air  of  his  time. 

Man  and  animals  whom  he  has  Infected 
witli  his  aocleiy.  or  depraved  by  his  do- 
minion, are  alone  diseased.  The  wild  bog, 
ihe  mouflon,  the  bison,  and  the  wolf  are 
perfectly  exempt  from  umlady,  and  Inva- 
riably die  either  from  exUrnal  violence  or 
natural  old  age.  But  the  domeacic  hog,  the 
sheep,  the  cow,  and  the  dog  are  subject  to 
an  incredible  variety  of  distempers,  and, 
like  the  corrupters  of  their  natures,  have 
physicians  who  tlirive  upon  their  miseries. 
The  auperemiaeuce  of  man  is,  like  Satan's, 
tht*  superemiaence  of  jHiiu  ;  and  the  ma- 
jority  of  his  species,  doomed  to  penury, 
disease,  and  crime,  have  reason  to  curse 
thu  untuwanl  event  that,  by  enablln'j  him 
to  cuiHiiiitidcate  hl»  »en»aUon9^  raised  htm 
above  the  level  of  his  fellow  auimals. 

In  Germany  there  was  Goethe,  Iai  he 
sure,  who,  while  Wordsworth  was 
struggling  in  thu  meshes  of  what  John 
Sterling  called  a  "  High  Church  P;iii- 
theism,"  and  CJoleridge  was  intoning 
marvellous  sermons  on  tin;  logos,  was 
catching  glimpses  of  the  morning  lliat 
has  since  dawned.  While,  snpei'floiall}', 
the  poetry  of  the  great  German  often 
aeema  informed  by  the  spirit  of  dead 
mythologies,  it  lias  only  lo  be  probetl 
beneath  the  surface  and  the  bnddin<r  of 
the  now  epoch  is  seen,  as  nndornenth 
the  loosened  leaven  of  anUmni  may  be 
seen  the  germs  of  the  coming  spring, 
even  before  the  winter  Inis  set  in. 

Such  wiLs  the  state  of  things  when 
Tennyson  betran  to  write.  Hence,  lo 
gauge  the   virility   uf  his  intellect,  as 


well  as  Ihe  value  of  his  poetry,  it  is  uec- 
t'ssary  to  remember  what  iu  England 
was  thu  meaning  of  the  word  "  nature," 
and  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word 
man  iu  relntion  to  the  universe,  when 
he  was  a  youlii. 

Although  Lamarck's  **  Philosophle 
Zoologiqne^'  was  published  in  Paris  in 
the  year  of  Tennysou's  birth,  lhei*o 
were  very  few  people  in  England  who, 
during  mauy  years  afterwards,  took  it 
seriously  ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
atilrmed  that  such  ideas  of  evolution  as 
were  bliudly  moving  about  in  the  air  of 
English  thought  were  connected,  not 
with  biology  at  all,  but  with  astronomy. 
In  the  nebular  theory  there  had  been 
always,  since  Laplace's  time,  an  inter- 
est. 13ut  it  was  nut  till  1833  that  any 
English  poet,  or,  indeed,  any  worker  iu 
pure  literature,  saw  its  importance  ad 
indicating  a  new  stididpoliil  for  human 
thought,  or,  indeed,  gave  it  any  consid- 
eration at  all.  In  a  footnote  to  *'^The 
Palace  of  Art,"  publisljed  in  that  year, 
appeared  the  superb  stanzas  wbich» 
owing  to  thu  idle  gibes  of  an  ^'  indolent 
reviewer,"  have  disappeared  from  Ten- 
nyson's poems  :  — 
Hither,  when  all  the  deep  misoundwl  ak)e& 

Shuddered  with  silent  stars,  slie  clomb, 
And  as  with  optic  glasses  her  keen  eyes 

Pierced  thro'  the  mystic  dome. 

Regions  of  lucid  matter  taking  forms, 

Brtishes  of  fire,  hazy  gleams, 
Clusters   and  beds  of  worlds,  and  bee-lik& 
s  warms 

Of  suns,  and  starry  streams. 

She  saw  the  snowy  poles  of  moonless  Mars^ 
That  marvellous  round  of  milky  light 

Below  Orion,  and  those  double  stArs 
Whereof  the  one  more  bright 

Is  circled  by  the  other,  etc. 

No  poet  having  the  UiUmienr^s 
knowledge,  and  nothing  beyond,  would 
have  written  these  stanzas  ;  and  yet 
for  mere  poetic  hcanty  Ihey  may  bo 
compared  with  IhnM:  stanzas  of  Victor 
Hugo's  in  **  Los  Conlcmplntions,*'  be- 
ginning:— 

N'uiLa,  serest-TOus  pour  nous  toujoura  ce  qu& 
vons  files  ? 

which  aie  almost  as  divine  as  Dnnte'a 
own  whenever  hs  lalka  of  Uie  stars. 
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U  is  not  surpmiii<;,  Iheroforu,  lliul 
from  this  time  forwjiitl  signs  appear 
uow  aud  again  iu  Teunysou^s  poetry  of 
the  deep  and  Bklllod  atlcnitou  he  was 
giving  to  this  science.  Tliia  is  never 
ohiruded,  hut  it  appears  iu  such  lines 

AS 

There  sinks  ihe  nebuloiiB  star  we  call  the 

Sua, 
If  that  hypothesis  of  theirs  be  sound. 

Those  three  stars  of  the  airy  Giant's  zone. 

Hany  a  night  from  yonder  tvled  casement, 

ere  1  went  lo  rest, 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to 

the  West. 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  rii>iads,  rising  thro' 

the  mellow  sliade. 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a 

silver  braid. 

The  Image  of  the  fire-fiies  in  the  Insl 
of  these  lines,  recalling  llmt  of  iho 
^*  bee-like  swarms"  iu  the  "  I'alace  of 
Art,"  is  as  wonderful  for  Us  accuracy 
of  deacriplion  as  for  its  beauty.  In- 
deed, Tennyson's  allusions  to  the  starry 
heavens  have  the  beauty  of  poetry  and 
the  beauty  r>f  sciculirtc  truth. 

No  doubt  in  Dante's  idUisions  we  get 
the  same  blentliug  of  poetry  with 
knowledge,  hut  then  the  knowledge  at 
bis  command  wad  ignorance. 

Years  went  on,  and  Lamai-ck's  apecu- 
lalious  in  biology  began,  by  the  aid  of 
the  two  Saiut-Hilairea  aud  the  author 
of  the  '^  Vestiges,'^  to  spread  in  lliia 
couuLi-y,  but  agninst  angry  opposition. 
Lyeirs  '*  Principles  of  Geology,"  un- 
consciously to  its  author,  or  rather, 
judging  from  certain  passages  in  the 
b4Jok,  against  the  author's  wish,  had  no 
doubt  aided  the  French  biologists  in 
liUiug  the  atmosphere  of  England,  not 
80  much  with  ideas  of  a  new  cosmogony, 
us  with  a  nebulous  feeling  that  nmst 
ueeds  crystallize  into  ideas. 

That  a  poet  should  have  read  a  mean- 
ing into  a  great  geologist's  treatise  the 
true  meaning  which  the  geologist  who 
wrote  t)»e  book  failed  to  read,  is  quite 
as  marvellous  as  the  case  of  Goeihe, 
where  the  poet  gave  the  btoIogisU  les- 
stms  in  Iheir  own  scimre.  The  Quar- 
terly   Beview    for    March,    IS'S'2^    iu    a 
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review  of  the  second  volume  of  Lyell's 
**  Principles"  reproducing  those  slrio- 
Lurcs  upon  the  '*  Philosophic  Zoo- 
Ingique  "  which  Lyell  lived  to  repent, 
snys  that  the  great  Frenchman  has 
'^ given  us  a  histoiy  of  the  gradations 
by  which  nature  has  ascended  from  the 
lowest  step  of  organic  life  to  the  pro- 
duction of  man,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
repeat  with  a  grave  face." 

Indeed,  iu  the  history  of  English 
tlkougliL  there  is  no  more  suggestive 
ch»j>Lcr  thau  Uiat  which  deals  with  this 
jicriod. 

Sometimes  on  a  spring  morniug, 
when  the  sun  is  trying  lo  declare  him- 
self, and  the  earth  seems  covei-ed  with 
a  kind  of  golden  mist,  iu  which  hifl 
baffled  beams  arc  airested  and  held  in 
suspense,  the  leaves  of  a  tall  tree  here 
and  there  will  seem  to  catch  and  con- 
dense the  floating  particles  of  luminous 
vapor  and  glitter  with  the  coming  light 
of  day. 

So  it  WHS  ill  England  at  that  time  in 
regard  lo  the  nebulous  realms  of  the 
great  truth  of  our  century  floating  iu 
the  air  —  au  intellectual  tree  here  aud  a 
tree  there  would  seem  to  catch  and 
concentrate  the  scattered  rays  of  the 
coming  day,  and  make  a  kind  of  morn- 
ing of  ilfl  own. 

Of  tlicse  light-gathering  trees  in  pure 
literature  there  were  one  or  two,  but  in 
poetiT  there  was,  among  poets  who  had 
made  Ihuir  mark,  Tennyson  alone.  It 
was  not  till  1859  that  the  sun  finally| 
broke  through  the  mist,  the  sun  pn 
claimed  by  Darwin  and  by  Wallace. 
Meantime,  however,  "In  Memoriam  " 
had  appeared  in  1850  :  — 

Tliere  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree* 
O  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen  I 
There  where  thu  long  street  roars  hath 
been 

The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stand*  ; 
They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands. 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go. 

Many  angry  things  have  been   saidj 
about  Carlyle,  and    not    unjustly,   oi 
account   of    these    wortls    of  his    upon 
Darwin*a  "  Origin  of  Species  ; "  — 
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Wonderful  to  me  as  indicating  the  capri- 
cious stupidity  of  mankind  ;  never  could 
read  a  page  of  It^  or  waste  the  least  tlioughi 
upon  it. 

But  among  all  the  workers  in  pure 
Utei'iiture  who  lived  in  England  at  tliat 
lime,  Tennyson  and  George  Eliot  were 
the  only  two  among  writers  who  were 
pruniinenlly  before  tlic  public  who 
gntspcd  iti4  tremendous  humim  import. 
Tennysou  did  not  U8C  it  as  a  foun- 
datloQ  for  artistic  work,  but  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  new  epoch  is  always 
apparent. 

Pascal  tells  us  that  there  are  two 
extremes,  ^'  to  exclude  reason  and  to 
;Mlmit  only  reason."  Passing  into  the 
hitter  extreme  George  Eliot's  line  intel- 
lect became  baffled.  Teuuyson's  be- 
came strengthened. 

The  greatness  of  Tennysou  is  seen 
not  merely  in  t)»c  readiness  wiili  whicli 
he  confronted  the  teaching  of  science, 
but  aUo  in  the  temper  with  which  he 
received  it.  For  at  first  it  is  hard  in- 
deed for  a  poet  to  accept  any  theory 
that  sectna  (as  llio  doelrinu  of  evolu- 
tion at  (iiTst  seemed)  to  be  ujaLedalistic. 
The  liner  the  nature  the  more  certain  is 
it  to  he  i-eudertid  niiserablo  by  a  mate- 
rialistic theory  of  life,  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  George  Kliot.  The  materialistic 
cosmogony  she  received,  or  thought  slie 
received,  from  the  earlier  evolutionists 
i&cling  upon  a  nature  so  generous  and 
eyrapatheticas  hers  was  sure  to  induce 
poMimisra,  but  sure  to  induce  a  pes- 
simism finer  and  uobler  than  the  op- 
timism of  most  other  people. 

Walking  si(ie  by  side  with  Tennyson 
towards  the  new  cpooli,  she  halted 
hopeless  while  Tennyson  walked  on. 
She  stood  appalled  before  (bat  apparent 
wickedness  of  nature  which  Tennysou 
boldly  confronted. 

**  So  careful  of  the  type  ?  '*  but  no, 
From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  **  A  thousand  types  are  gone  : 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

"  Thou  makcAt  tldne  appeal  to  me  ; 
I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death  : 
The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath  : 

I  know  no  mure.'*    And  he,  shall  he, 


Man,  her  last  work,  who  scem'd  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  bis  eyes, 
Who  roli'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 

Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer. 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed, 
And  love  Creation's  flnal  law  — 
Tho'  Nature,  nMi  in  tooth  and  daw 

With  ravin,  shrlek'd  against  his  creed  — 

Who  loved,  who  sufferM  countless  ills. 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  alwut  the  desert  dust, 

Or  seaVd  within  the  iron  hills  ? 

No  more  ?    A  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord.     Dragons  of  the  prime. 
That  tear  each  other  in  their  slime, 

Were  mellow  music  malch'd  with  him. 

Yet  it  was  George  Kliot*8  peculiar 
glory  lliat,  accepting  tlie  fact,  so  terri- 
ble at  lli*st  to  the  idenlist^s  mind,  that 
tho  heart-thought  of  the  universe  is 
war,  she  was  not  driven  thereby  to 
noisy  revolt  against  those  sanctitiea  of 
the  soul  which  are  truer  than  all  sci- 
ence ;  she  devoted  herself  to  thai 
'*  rplief  of  man's  estate"  which,  ac- 
cording to  Bfxcon,  is  the  goal  of  alt 
nmn'a  best  endeavor,  she  simply  felt 
iinpcllcd  to  illuminate  the  teaching  of 
science  by  the  halo  of  that  great  reli- 
gion of  benevolence  upon  which  is 
b.osed  all  which  Is  of  worth  in  all  the 
creeds.  She  felt  and  she  taught  that, 
even  if  nature  is  indeed  as  immortal 
and  pitiless  as  she  seems,  our  one  de- 
fence against  thnt  wickedness  is  to 
band  togulher  agninst  the  common 
enemy,  and  that,  in  orfler  to  band  to- 
gether, wo  must  be  good.  In  a  wortl, 
sIiK  passed  into  the  temper  of  Buddh- 
ism, the  temper  wliich  impels  the 
thinker  to  say,  There  is  no  God  to  love 
anil  watcli  over  you  ;  therefore  love 
and  walcli  over  each  other. 

But  of  the  new  cosmogony  George 
Kliol  knew  at  once  too  much  and  too 
Utile.  H.otl  she  lived  eilhcr  in  the 
lime  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  or 
at  the  present  moment,  wh»Mi  Tenny- 
son's larger  hope  is  taking  shape  in  the 
public  mind,  it  might  have  been  well 
for  her.  Hut,  like  James  Thomson, 
she  wns  without  Tennyson's  indomita- 
ble faith  iu  n  spiritual  force  in  nature, 
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Ihal  spiritiml  force  which  pliysicnl  »ci- 
eDce  hcraelt  seoms  now  to  ho  uncou- 
sciously  revenliiig.  For  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that,  although  Tennyson  con- 
fronted evolution  hcforc  ever  Dnrwici 
and  Wallace  had  spoken,  itay,  even 
before  that  famous  nute  to  Spencer's 
Weatminstei'  Jteriew  essay,  *^The  Social 
Organism,*'  which  seeiua  to  have  been 
the  bud  of  so  magical  a  blossom,  lie 
had  sturdy  views  of  his  own  upon  it. 
He  never  did  confront  the  question 
from  tlic  standpoint  of  Darwin,  nor 
scarcely  even  from  tbat  of  the  sub- 
Darwinians,  who  are  in  some  degree 
revisiug  Durwlu's  system,  but  from 
a  stjindpoint  entirely  his  own,  lie 
spurned  the  materialism  which  at  first 
seemed  to  all  thinkei*s  inseparable  from 
the  idea  of  evolution  ;  he  found  for 
himself  the  hope  which  science  seems 
within  the  last  decade  to  be  disclosing  ; 
the  hope  that  the  spiritual  force  called 
life  — tlio  maker  of  organism,  and  not 
the  creature  of  organism,  as  the  earlier 
ovolutionisls  except  Wallace  supposed 
it  to  be  —  may,  after  :ill,  be  a  some- 
thing outside  the  material  world,  a 
something  which  uses  the  nnilerial 
world  us  a  means  of  phenomenal  ex- 
pression. 

And  this  was  before  our  English 
blologisl-s  in  their  noble  passion  for 
trulli  declined  to  follow  llaeckel  and 
the  Germans  ;  before  tbey,  by  refusing 
to  burke  the  fact  tliat  biogenesis  is  llio 
law,  placed  materialism  further  buck 
than  ever  by  showing  hy  positive  ex- 
periment that  organism  is  the  result  of 
life,  not  life  of  organism. 

He  saw  as  clearly  then  as  when  he 
wrote  "  Crossing  the  liar  "  that  what  is 
real  is  the  lionmcuony  that  what  is  false 
and  illusory  is  (he  phmomenon — that 
poetry  and  love,  and  beauty  and  noble 
endeavor,  have  never  been  evolved  from 
molten  granite  or  lire-mist  —  that, 
notwithstanding  all  apparent  conli*adic- 
lions,  tlie  universe  without  a  prepon- 
derance of  good  over  evil  could  not 
work  at  all ;  Hint  in  the  deepest  sense 
gorxlness  and  absolute  life  are  indeed 
synonymous  terms  ;  and  (hat  If  this  is 
not  fully  shown  now,  it  must  be  fully 
shown  some  day. 


This,  then,  is  the  special  glory  of 
Tennyson  as  a  poetical  thinker.  *•  He 
spiritualized  Evolution  and  brought  it 
into  Poetry." 

He  took  the  doctrine  that  the  Pr£n- 
cipium  hylarchicum  of  the  univei'sc  U 
wlnit  the  greatest  poet  now  among  u» 
calls-' the  rliythmicanguisb  of  growth," 
Bud  with  it  confronted,  or  uobly  tried 
to  confront,  the  great  enigma  of  being, 
the  problem  of  problems,  to  solve 
which  all  mythologies,  all  cosmogunies, 
were  constructed,  the  existence  of 
evil.  AVIiat  Tascal  said  about  the  dan- 
ger of  proving  to  man  loo  plainly  how 
nearly  he  is  on  a  level  with  the  biiiLe 
creation  without  also  showing  him  his 
greatness,  is  what  Tennyson  put  con- 
cretely in  "In  Memoriam,"  when  he 
anid  :  — 

Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensuMl  feoat ; 
Muve  upward,  working  oul  the  beaat, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

No  doubt  the  following  words  *"  by 
an  Evolutionist"  are  to  be  Lukeu  dra- 
matically, as  arc  certain  other  such 
ulLerances:  — 

The  Loni  let  the  house  of  a  brute  to  the 
soul  of  a  man, 
And  the  man  said  "Am  I  your  debtor?" 
And  the  Lord  —  "  Mut  yet :  tmi  make  it  aa 
clean  as  you  can, 
And  then  X  will  let  you  a  belter.'* 

I. 
If  my  body  come  from  brutes,  my  soul  un- 
certain, or  a  fable, 
Why  not  bask  amid  the  senses  while  the 
sun  of  a  morning  slilues, 
I,  the  finer  brute  rejoicing  In  my  bounds 
and  fn  my  Htable, 
Vouth  and  lleallb,  and  birth  and  wealth 
and  cbuico  of  women  and  of  wines  ? 

IT. 

>V7iat  hast  thou  done  for  me,  grim  Old  Age, 
8av»i  breaking  my  bones  on  the  rack  ? 
Would  I  liod  passed  in  the  morning  that 
looks  80  bright  from  afar  ! 

OLD  AQR. 

Done  for  thee  ?  starved  the  wild  beast  that 
was  Unkt  with  tliee  eighty  yeara  back, 

Leas  weight  now  for  the  ladder-of-faeaven 
that  hangs  on  a  star. 


1. 


If  my  body  come  from  brutes,  Iho'  some- 
what finer  than  their  own, 
I  am  heir,  and  this  my  kingdom.    Shall 
the  royal  voice  be  nmte  ? 
Ko,  but  if  tlio  rebel  subject  sock  to  drag  me 
from  the  throne, 
Hold  the  sceptre,  Hnman  Sonl,  and  rule 
thy  Province  of  the  brute. 

II. 

I  liave  cIlmbM  to  the  snows  of  Age,  and  I 
gaze  at  a  field  iu  the  Past, 
IVTiere  [  sank  with  tlie  l>ody  at  limes  in 
the  sloughs  of  a  low  desire. 
But  I   hear  no  yelp  of  the  beast,  and  the 
Man  !s  quiet  at  last 
A*  be  stands  on  the  heights  of  his  life 
with  a  glimpse  of  a  height   that  Is 
higher. 

Still  I  cannot  but  think  that  already 
Tennyson's  spiritualizing  of  the  idee 
mire  of  the  new  e]>och  has  been  fruit- 
ful of  great  results.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  beautiful  writinio^  of  the  ^real 
<:o-<liscoverer  with  Darwin  of  nature^s 
true  methods  of  work,  I  !mvc  just  been 
reading  a  report  of  Professor  Drum- 
inon<l's  American  le^^tureson  evoluUon, 
iu  wliich^  after  linniuously  populariz- 
ing the  latest  results  of  embnology, 
showing  iliat,  although  the  human  body 
is  nn  epitome  of  Ihe  entire  history  of 
nnimnl  life  from  the  earliest  forms,  it 
baa  now  renebcd  n  slnirc  which,  to  us^ 
seems  nearly  perfection,  he  suggests 
that  sut!!»  useless  survivals  of  lowor 
forma  of  life  as  still  remain,  survivals 
which  are  often  daugerons  causes  of 
disease  and  snfferins:,  are  analoijous  to 
the  survivals  of  *' a[)e  and  tiger"  in  I 
the  aoul^  and  even  dreams  tliat  in  both 
cases  the  problem  of  evil  may  eventu- 
ally be  solved  by  *'  the  rliylliniie  an- 
guish of  growth,  the  motion  of  niulahic 
things," 

We  may  at  least  suppose,  that  if 
tjpon  the  doctrine  of  evolution  such  a 
cosmogony  is  ever  to  be  built  as  can 
fully  satisfy  not  only  tlio  intelligence 
of  man  but  his  soul,  it  will  be  upon 
some  such  a  centnd  thought  as  that 
enunciated  in  so  many  of  Tennyson*a 
lines.  We  may  be  permitted  io  sui>- 
poae  this  I  say.  Rut  assuredly  it  is 
WO  of  this  great  lime  who  especially 
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ought  to  know  that,  as  our  dead  master 
says  :  — 


Knowletlge  is  the  swallow  on  the  lake 
That    sees    and  stirs   the    surface-shadow 

there 
But  never  yet  hath  dipt  Into  the  abysm. 

It  is  we  wJio  must  needs  accept  all 
theories  of  the  universe  as  provisional. 
Aa  to  what  the  twenlietli  centurj', 
loosened  as  it  will  be  from  so  many 
shackles  of  the  past,  may  have  to  say 
to  ft  poet  so  late  and  so  great  as  even 
Tennysoti,  that  is  a  question  which  wo 
can  only  leave  *' on  the  knees''  of 
datura  Bemgna. 

For,  uotwithstjindiug  bis  remarkable 
instinct  for  keeping  himself  abreast  of 
the  lUonglit  of  his  time  —  nay,  as  a 
result  of  that  instinct  —  Uie  Chinese 
aphorism,  "  A  man  Is  more  like  the 
time  ill  whicli  he  lives  than  he  is  like 
his  fatlier  and  mother,'^  applies  in  a 
somewhat  special  degree  to  Tennyson, 
and  no  one  can  say  what  is  going  to  be 
the  idee  mh-e  of  the  thought  of  Ihc 
twenLielh  century. 

Whether  the  failure  of  nil  telcolog- 
iral  poetry  to  become  adequate  to  the 
cosmogony  of  its  time  has  hitfierto 
been  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
poetic  function,  is  a  question  which 
can  only  bo  asked  —  nob  answered. 
The  special  glory  of  the  poet  is  that  to 
liim  abstractions  become  conurotiouSf 
tangible  and  beautiful,  while  coucre- 
llons  themselves  become  to  him  more 
concrete  than  they  are  to  othei's. 

Now  the  very  foundation  of  every 
cosmogony,  upon  which  rests  every 
religion,  is  in  the  deepest  sense  meta- 
physics ;  for  all  metjiphyslciil  inquiry 
is  simply  tlie  I'esult  of  the  mind's  re- 
fu.«al  to  lake  for  granted  ontological 
facta,  howsoever  obvious,  till  their  ex- 
istence has  beeu  proved  by  the  light  of 
intelligence.  If  we  boar  tliis  in  mind, 
that  beneath  every  mythological  ele- 
phant, upon  whoso  back  has  ridden 
every  religion  of  the  ancient  and  motl- 
ern  worM,  is  metaphysics,  the  very  tor- 
toise which  the  poets  have  been  making 
a  butt  for  ages,  certain  marvellous  pic- 
tures of  the  animal  upon  the  unseen 
reptile's  back  which  have  been  limned 
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by  certain  poels  will  not  so  greatly 
burprise  us. 

This  seems  to  add  interest  to  the 
question  whether  Tcnuysou  will  he- 
come  ibe  voice  of  the  new  epoch  ;  for 
a  featuie  of  liis  guuiua  in  the  way  in 
which  perfect  concreteuess  of  method 
is  combined  with  that  metnphysicnl 
power  which,  as  wo  have  just  been 
seeing,  is  absent  from  most  poets. 
This  is  perhaps  one  especial  point  lu 
which  ho  is  comparabio  with  Shake- 
speare. 

To  both  poets  the  noumenal  side  of 
the  universe  and  the  phenomenal  seem 
to  have  been  present  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. Outside  Shakespeare  there  is 
uolhiug  so  concrete,  so  absolutely  sen- 
suous, OS  tho  poetry  of  Tennyson,  un- 
less it  be  that  of  Keats  ;  and  outside 
Shakespeare  there  is  seen  no  such 
power  of  acluH)izin,<7  mctuphysicul 
dreams  as  is  seen  in  such  a  passage  as 
this  from  *'  The  Ancient  Sage  :  **  — 

More  Chan  once  when  I 
8at  alt  alone,  revolving  in  myself 
The  word  Ihal  la  Ihe  symbol  of  myself, 
The  mortal  limit  of  the  Self  was  looBe<I, 
And  past  into  tho  Namoless.  as  a  cloud 
Melts  Into  Heaven.     I  touch'd  my  limbs, 

the  limbs 
Were  strange  not  mine  —  and  yet  no  shade 

of  doubt, 
But  utter  clearness,  and  thro'  loss  of  Self 
Tlte  gain  of  such  largo  life  as  mat^h'd  with 

ours 
Were    Sim    to   spark  —  uosbadowable    in 

words, 
Themselves  but  shadows  of  a  shadow-world. 

Tho  grand  airapUcity  of  Tennyson's 
character  made  it  impassible  for  him 
ever  to  pose  as  a  propliet ;  yet  lU  re- 
gards the  new  epoch  a  prophet  he  was. 
If  there  is  any  truth  and  if  there  is  any 
vitality  iu  llie  great  heait-thought  of 
that  epoch,  the  noble  words  of  Matthew 
Arnold  arc  surely  ujore  applicable  to 
Tennyson^s  work  than  to  the  work  of 
any  one  of  his  contemporaries.  "The 
future  of  poetry  is  immense,  because 
in  poetry,  where  it  is  worthy  of  its  high 
destinies,  our  race,  as  lime  goes  on, 
will  find  an  ever  surer  and  surer  stay." 
Thkodore  Watts. 


From  Tlte  ContemporAry  R«v1flir. 
THE   BANDITTI  OF  CUltSlCA. 

Tfie  vendetta  is  a  thing  of  the  post^ 
the  railways  have  abolished  the  bau- 
ditti.  Such  was  the  very  erroneous 
idea  with  which  we  started  for  Corsicn. 

In  the  tirst  place,  the  railways  are 
not  completed.  The  line  thai  is  to 
skirt  the  eastern  coast  has  at  present 
got  no  further  than  Ghisonaccia.  It 
hn?  no  other  interest  for  tho  traveller 
tUfin  as  the  speediest  way  of  crossing  a 
pestiferous  series  of  marshes  which  it 
is  desirable  to  get  over  as  quickly  as 
possible, 

The  second  i-nitway,  from  Bnstia  to 
Ajficcio,  is  as  interesting  as  the  other  is 
dull.  It  charges  the  very  backbone  of 
Uie  rocky  isle,  now  bmvely  breasting 
the  mountain-side,  now  doubling  back 
upon  itsolf  as  it  follows  the  sinuofiiiies 
of  the  valley  ;  anon  plunging  under- 
ground, reappearing,  leaping  with  hol<l 
aix'h  from  crag  to  crag,  or,  on  airy 
viaduct,  stepping  daintily  across  soine 
uiouDtaiu  ravine.  There  is  still,  hovr- 
ever,  a  gup  (of  four  or  five  hours  by 
road)  between  Corte  and  Vizzavona. 
There  the  Monte  d'Oro  has  planted  his 
mighty  foot,  and  for  ten  long  years  the 
human  insect  has  been  burrowing  be- 
neath, in  the  eudeavor  to  force  a  paa- 
84)  ge. 

It  is  true  tho  leaders  of  the  work 
were  in  no  hurry  to  complete  their 
tusk.  The  climate  was  agreeable,  the 
pay  good.  Upon  the  Col  (or  Foce,  as 
it  is  called),  immediately  above  the  tun* 
uel,  they  erected  two  or  three  substan- 
tial houses,  one  of  which  has  since 
been  turned  into  a  delightftil  little  sum- 
mer hotel,  unknown  to  '*  Murray,"  but 
stJindTng  iu  so  glorious  a  position  that 
it  hiis  already  become  a  most  attractive 
and  popular  resort.  Our  hostess,  Ma- 
dame Btidtz,  gave  nu  amusing  account 
of  the  joyous  life  led  by  the  engineers. 
'*They  had  parties  of  twenty  or  Uiirty 
people  st^iying  here  alt  the  sunuuur, 
they  had  carriages  and  horses,  ihuy 
danced,  they  sang  I  Oh,  ces  niesneurm 
enjoyed  themselves  !  '* 

It  was  partly  in  consequence  of  these 
distrnclions,  doubtless,  tliat  a  grave 
miscalcuhilion  occmTcd.    Tho  tunnel. 
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havinj;  been  begun  at  both  cntls,  the 
time  approached  wliea  the  two  parlies 
should  have  met  underi^round,  and  it 
was  only  then  discovered  that  they 
wuro  working  on  different  levels  ;  a 
mistake  involving'  fresh  delay  and  very 
seriuuy  iiddilional  expense.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  thcae  nulvvays  will  co3t 
France  not  less  than  seventy-tive  mil- 
lions, a  magninceul  gift  which  Coi'&icu 
has  repaid  Ity  tloccinj;  the  mother  coun- 
try in  eveiy  possible  nifuincr. 

Nor,  amidst  this  general  apollaLion, 
have  the  bandits  omillud  tu  claim  their 
share.  For  Monie  d'Uru  ss  pierced 
with  many  caves,  which  for  more  than 
half  a  ceoLury  have  bee  a  tlie  resort  of 
one  particular  family  of  bandits  who 
have  during  that  period  not  only  been 
completely  successful  in  evading  the 
law,  but  arc  now  practically  the  rulei's 
of  all  that  country-side.  As  rulers  it 
was  imperative  that  they  should  aftscrt 
their  power,  and  the  tunnel  was  there- 
fore placed  under  interdict  until  a 
tribute  bad  been  extorted  as  the  price 
for  leaving  the  works  alone.  As  chiefs 
of  a  numerous  clan,  it  was  to  tie  ex- 
pected too  that  the  bandits  sliould  do 
flomething  for  their  relations.  Thus, 
from  time  to  time,  it  would  be  inti- 
mated lo  the  eui^ineers  that  it  would  be 
well  for  them  to  take  such  and  such  a 
workman  into  their  pay,  or  dlsmtsH^ 
perchance,  an  overseer  who  had  niadu 
himself  obnoxious  to  one  of  the  family, 
which  inlinmiion,  coming  from  such  a 
source,  it  would  have  been  by  no  meaus 
prudent  to  disregard. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Hotel 
Monte  d'Oro  (or  de  la  Foce,  as  it  is 
generally  oallcd).  In  the  month  of 
September  last  there  were  slaying  in 
the  house  H.  Levis  (the  presiilent  or 
chief  judge  of  Ajjwcio),  President  Levis 
Ramolino  C^f  Corte),  and  M.  Cadclla 
Bayc,  premier  president  of  Bastia  (that 
is,  chVef  justice  of  the  only  court  of 
appeal  throughout  the  island).  I  men- 
tion these  names  because,  owing  to  an 
incident  presently  lo  be  i*elated,  the 
conversation  turned  frequently  upon 
bauditism,  and  it  will  be  seen  tlmt  I 
have  at  least  the  higliest  tegiU  antliurity 
in  Corsica  for  many  of  the  facts  about 


to  be  related,  together  witli  conlirma- 
tion  of  certain  further  details  which  I 
have  culled  from  the  works  of  Gregoro- 
vius,  Prince  Xapoleon,  Paul  Bourdo, 
and  Prosper  Merimde. 

On  the  morning  of  September  2l8t, 
1892,  I  was  writing  in  my  room  up- 
stairs, when  a  tap  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  Madame  Budtz  entered  with 
a  face  of  mystery  and  excitement. 
*' Madame,'*  she  whispered,  *' would 
you  like  to  see  the  most  famous  bandit 
in  Corsica  ?  "  '*  Who  is  lie  ?  "  I  asked, 
temporizLug,  with  some  slight  doubt  as 
to  the  desirability  of  accepting  such  a 
proposal.  "It  is  Auloiue  Bellacoscia," 
said  niadame,  '•'•  the  great  BeUacoscia 
liiinself  !  Why,  his  name  is  as  famous 
in  Corsica  almost  as  that  of  Napolcou 
Buonaparte  I  He  is  the  Doycuy  the 
patriarch  of  all  the  bandits  in  Ihe  island. 
Forty  years  he  has  beeu  in  lUe  macdd^^ 
living  there  (pointing  out  of  the  win- 
dow), in  the  eaves  of  Monte  d'Oro," 
*^  And  what  made  him  lake  to  the 
maccki  f  "  "  The  vendetta  I  he  had 
killeil  several  people."  '*  Indeed  !  And 
i»ow  he  Is  in  custody  7  " 

"  Oh,  dear  no  !  i/e  ta  stttintj  out  tfiere 
in  ifie  fjarden.^^ 

*'It  is  true,'*  cried  Madame  Budtz 
(who  is  of  Banish  urigiu),  in  answer  to 
my  gesture  of  astonishment,  "such  a 
Ihiug  could  happcu  nowhere  but  iu 
Corsica  I  We  have  here  iu  the  house 
three  judges,  the  prefect,  M.  Chose,  the 
distinguished  advocate,  and  M.  Arena, 
the  deputy  for  Coi-sica  at  Paris,  the 
famous  journalist,  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  island,  one  who  will  bo 
governor,  prime  minister  —  €}\fin,  that 
which  is  your  Lord  Salisbury.  .  .  . 
And  BeUacoscia  comes  back,  right  into 
the  middle  of  all  these  people,  and 
MonHeuv  Arena  kasiutHt.€d  kirn  to  din- 
ner!'" "He's  come  back  7  ,  .  .  From 
where  7  ...  I  do  not  undei-slaud." 
*'  Well,  it  seems  that  after  len  years, 
by  Frencli  law,  he  could  not  be  touched 
for  Ihe  murders  :  BeUacoscia  knew  this. 


1  Tlie  maccM  is  theloc&l  ouno  fortlio  tree  beatli, 
arbutus,  aud  utber  undergrowth  of  ttie  forest  aud 
ItUlstde,  Tbns  when  a  mui  Is  Iu  kidUig  upon 
tUe  mniiutaius,  be  is  said  to  have^taJiea  to  tba 
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ftnd  so  (letermincd  to  give  himself  up. 
Bui  he  (lit]  not  know  that  there  is  an- 
other old  law  wliich  orders  tlmt  the 
assassin  shall  not  remain  in  the  country 
wherein  hi^  viclims  were  slain.  So  the 
judges  bunisliod  him  to  Marseilles. 
You  may  thitilc  ivhaL  it  was  to  a  nmo 
nccufttoniod  for  fruly  ycar;^  to  a  moun- 
tain life,  to  [ind  liimsolf  In  a  stiHing, 
hot,  crowded  city  like  Marseilles  !  In 
August  to*)  [  .  .  .  IIu  lieard  llmt  Arena 
was  here,  so  he  thnu«;ht  he  would  come 
over  and  sec  hini.  And  lierc  he  is, 
come  Lo  solicit  a  free  pardon,  and  to  get 
his  sentence  reversed  with  leave  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  land.  All  the  same, 
he  has  broken  liis  ban,  and  if  the  gen- 
darmes were  to  come  hy,  they  Wfmld 
have  lo  arrest  him,  of  course."  '■^  And 
arc  they  likely  lo  come?"  Madame 
laid  hi-r  finger  on  her  shapely  nose. 
"They  know  ho  is  here  well  enough, 
and  will  lake  veiy  good  enre  to  k^ep 
nwfttj.  lie  has  shot  more  Ihan  one  of 
those  who  have  tried  to  an'csL  him  be- 
fore now.  No !  We  are  all  blind  I 
Wo  canuot  see  I>im,  we  know  uoLhiiig  ; 
Alonsieur  Arena,  the  judges,  they  nre 
nil  the  same  I  Dut  come,  madamc, 
nnd  I  will  lihow  him  to  you  out  of  this 
window." 

Finding  that  the  invitatiou  did  not 
involve  a  personal  introduction,  I  will- 
ingly followed  mine  hostess  to  a  sort 
of  housemaid's  closet  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  '"There!"  cried  JIadamc 
BiulU,  dinging  open  the  window  with 
^liiiniatie  effect,  "  Is  it  not  ox-trn-or- 
dinai^?" 

It  certainly  was  a  curious  scene  to 
look  out  upon.  Beneath  the  shade  of 
'widespi'ea<liug  beeclies,  their  grand  sil- 
ver holes  aUinding  forth  as  an  effecllve 
selling  lo  the  picture,  a  long  dinner- 
table  had  been  arranged.  Ko  coarse 
homespun  of  comniou  crockery  was 
there,  madnmc^s  best  glass  and  china 
decked  the  board,  and  her  snowiest 
tablecloth  was  spread  in  anticipation  of 
the  bandit's  meal.  And  Ihci'C  the 
whilom  assassin  sale,  a  handsome  fel- 
low Blill,  in  spite  of  his  sixty -four 
years,  with  bright  eyes,  bronzed  cheek, 
and  pointed  beard  grey  by  nature,  but 
dyed,  on  this  occasion  (willi  some  sim- 


ple notion  of  disguise).  Unarmed,  to 
all  appearance,  with  broad  felt  hat  and 
suit  of  dark  green  velveteen,  he  was 
the  centre  of  an  admiring  gmup  who 
hung  upon  his  words  with  evident  de- 
light ;  and  gradually,  as  the  news  of 
hi9  arrival  8prea<l  throughout  the  lilUo 
hotel,  one  afler  another  of  the  ^ueBt« 
strnllcMl  out  to  join  the  party,  two 
ladies  (French)  took  seals  at  his  table 
and  entered  into  conversaliou  ;  while 
Arena  himsulf,  a  youngish  man  of  dis- 
tinguished and  genUemanly  appear- 
ance, stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
little  crowd,  eleganlly  dressed,  leaning 
on  his  cane,  and  lislening  with  a  sniilo 
of  benevolent  amusement  to  Ihe  livolv 
sallies  of  his  singular  guest. 

Presently  tlie  dinner  began  ;  Arena 
ill  the  jiost  of  honor,  Bellacoscia  on  his 
loft.  f'hampagne  riowcd  freely,  and 
the  bandit  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
company.  **With  the  pistol,"  he  re- 
marki'd  pleasantly  to  Arena,  "  I  am 
perhaps  nutbetler  than  you.  But  put 
a  gun  in  my  hnrid,  and  set  a  pebble 
rolling  from  the  top  of  yonder  moun- 
tain, aud  if  I  do  not  shiver  it  to  pieces 
as  it  bounds  from  rock  to  rock,  I  nm 
ready  to  hand  you  over  any  sum  you 
like  to  name."  As  wo  stood  half  hid- 
den by  the  shutter,  watching  (and  I 
sketching)  this  very  curious  scene, 
Madame  Budlz  gave  me  the  following 
jiarliculars  of  Bellacosciti's  life,  family, 
and  nnteecdents. 

Some  four  years  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  a  manonllcd  Honelli  appeared 
in  the  valley  of  Tentica,  driving  before 
him  a  hcrtl  of  goats.  This  valley  lies 
between  Vi7.zavona  and  Bocagnauo 
(now  the  next  station  on  the  way  to 
AJBCcio),  and  the  two  places  are  about 
six  miles  apart.  The  grazing  ground 
thus  invaded  by  Bonelli  belonged  of 
right  to  the  commune,  but  the  Vale  of 
Penlica  was  rocky  and  inaccessible, 
and  the  mayor  iltd  not  trouble  himself 
to  interfere,  so  Bonelli  was  left  In  pos- 
session. Ills  next  act  was  to  suduco 
aud  carry  off  to  the  mountains  three 
sisters,  by  whom  ho  had  no  less  than 
eighteen  children,  who  all  settled  in 
the  neighborhood  and  hiul  large  fam- 
ilieB  in  their  turn.    Thus,  in  course  of 
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time  he  becRnie  the  head  of  a  nuiuerous 
clnii,  aud  Iho  vilhige  of  Bocagnano  is 
pniclicnlly  peopled  with  his  deacend- 
niila.  This  man,  BonelU,  was  tlu^ 
father  of  Antoino,  now  dvniiig  under 
the  bcech-Lreea.  The  iiainc  of  IkdUi- 
coscift  {Bclleff  cnisxes^  lilinvlly  '*  fine 
tliighs")  he  acquired  from  the  cxtrnor- 
dini\ry  agility  he  diaiilayed  in  evatHnij 
pursuit  ;  and  the  nttnie  Ims  ntuuk  to  his 
two  oldest  sons,  the  buiulits  Antoine 
and  Jnques. 

Anloino  lirst  look  to  the  macchi  in 
1848.  Uy  that  time  another  mayor  bad 
arisen  "  who  knew  not  Joseph,"  and, 
as  an  honest  man,  disapproving  of  all 
irregulBritics,  lie  iittempled  li>  recover 
for  the  commune  the  land  whicti  nelln.- 
coscia  the  Firnt  hatd  appropriated.  In 
addition  to  iliis  he  refnsoil  to  pmviilo 
Autoine,  who  Ij.id  no  mind  for  military 
service,  with  a  false  certiHeate  stating 
that  ho  had  already  a  brother  in  the 
army.  Such  nets  as  these  were  *tufll- 
cient  to  constitute  the  mayor  an  enemy 
of  the  family.  Antoine  and  Martin 
Bcllacoscia  therefore  went  down  to- 
gether and  shot  him  in  his  own 
grounds. 

In  Corsica,  when  a  man  has  com- 
mitted a  murder,  they  do  not  call  bini 
an  ''assassin;"  ho  has  simply  been 
"unfortunate."  II  tst  tombe  en  mal- 
heur.  It  so  happene<l  that  Antoine 
was  in  love  when  this  his  "  misfor- 
tune "  occurred,  and  though  obliged  to 
take  to  the  mncchij  he  saw  no  rcnwon 
why  this  shouhl  interfere  with  his  mar- 
riage. The  lady's  relations,  however, 
thought  otherwise,  and  emphatically 
refused  their  consent.  Antoine  an- 
nounced that  he  would  shoot  any  other 
man  who  dared  aspire  to  hec  liaud, 
and  this  threat,  for  some  time,  kept 
suitoi's  in  abeyance  ;  but  at  last  one 
Mai*caugeli  was  found  to  dare  the  deed  ; 
ho  was  wedded  Lo  Jeanne  Casati  in 
April,  1850,  and  in  the  following  June, 
fiellacoscia  killed  him,  and  at  once 
proposed  for  the  widow.  Then,  terror- 
struck,  the  Cusatis  fled  the  country, 
aud  as  Jaques  had  assisted  in  the  deed, 
he  now  also  took  to  tlio  muccki.  Two 
or  three  other  men  he  killed  from  time 
to  time,  but  they  were  gendarmes  sent 
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to  capture  him,  or  shepherds  who  had 
betrayed  his  whereabouts,  and  these 
murders,  as  our  driver  afterwanls  re- 
marked, were  tlierefore  "  perfectly  rea- 
sonable I  For  the  rest  ho  was  a  good 
fellow  ((tn  brave  /lomTne),  whom  every- 
body liked." 

Whik-  this  story  was  being  told  the 
banquet  was  going  on,  and  by  this  limo 
the  bandit  was  standing  on  his  chair, 
making  a  speech,  and  drinking  to  the 
hcaUh  of  the  ladies. 

Tills  was  the  exciting  incident  that 
led  the  subsequent  convorsatiou  to  the 
f^ubject  of  bandiUsm  in  tjeneral,  and 
the  IJellacoscias  in  particular  ;  and 
many  were  the  tales  told  of  their  daring 
and  dexterity.  Thus,  a  party  of  gentle- 
men were  out  shooting  on  Monlo 
d'Oro,  and  during  their  midday  repast, 
one  of  them,  looking  up,  said  :  **  Why, 
tht'so  must  be  the  very  ImunLs  of  Kella- 
coscia  ;  whut  would  I  not  give  to  see 
hiin  ! "  Like  n  distant  echo  a  voice 
replied  ;  "  Helhtcoscia    you    will   never 

see,   but ecarUz    coua    un    peu!^^ 

(sratler  a  little  !).  The  gentlemen  all 
rose  hastily,  a  bottle  was  standing  in 
their  midst,  a  shot  was  heard,  and  the 
oofk  dew  into  the  air  I  The  two  bjin- 
dils,  however,  by  no  means  decline  to 
receive  visitors  who  come  willi  proper 
inlro<luctions.  Among  other  illustrious 
guusLa  they  have  entertained  Arena 
Idnisolf,  anil  the  famous  novelist  Ed- 
ttiond  About.  According  to  Paul 
Uourde,  one  of  them  wcare  a  watch 
presented  by  a  duchess  of  Saxc-Coburg, 
aud  the  other  shoots  gendarmes  wiili  a 
gnu  given  him  l)y  an  English  lord. 

During  the  many  conversations  that 
followed  on  kindred  subjects,  Cliief 
Justice  Cadella  liaye  was  the  only  one 
of  the  company  who  treated  tlie  matter 
seriously,  or  seemed  lo  reguiii  it  other- 
wise than  as  a  i*uthcr  excellent  joke. 
*'It  is  a  great  misfortune,"  said  he, 
^Uhat  these  bandits  have  public  opin- 
ion on  their  side.  But  you  must  distin- 
guish between  the  'bandit'  and  the 
'  brigand.'  The  terms  are  often  used 
indiscriminately  ;  but  thei-c  is  a  very 
wide  difference  between  them.  With 
the  brigand  it  is  a  quustion  of  money  ; 
with  the  bandit  it  is  one  of  revenge. 
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The  brigand  is  bent  on  plunder ;  be 
robs  bis  victim  or  carries  him  off  to  the 
mountains,  not  from  ill  will,  but  simply 
witli  the  object  of  extorting  a  heavy 
ransom.  Tlio  Corsican  wouht  scorn  to 
work  on  these  lines.  He  kills  his  man 
because  he  hates  him,  because  he  has 
been  injured  by  him,  because  he  is  the 
enemy  of  his  dan.  And  then  he  takes 
to  the  macchi  and  becomes  a  bandit  — 
one,  that  is,  who  is  under  the  *  ban '  of 
the  law." 

The  younger  Bellacoscia,  Jaquos,  it 
is  said,  has  a  spice  of  tlie  '^  brigand  "  in 
him  too.  He  has  made  himself  rich  at 
the  expense  of  his  nciglibors,  and  is 
hated  as  well  as  feared ;  but  such 
mercenary  crime  is  extremely  rare  in 
Corsica.  The  mere  fact  of  being  an 
'^assassin"  is  no  dishonor  at  all,  and 
an  assassin  like  Antoine,  who  has  con- 
trived during  forty  years  to  kill  all  his 
enemies  and  yet  evade  the  pursuit  of 
justice,  is  a  hero  to  be  respected  and 
admired.  Thus  when  be  decided  to 
give  himself  up,  the  first  thing  the  gen- 
darmes did  was  to  fall  upon  his  neck 
and  embrace  him  on  both  cheeks,  in 
token  of  amity.  His  journey  to  Bastia 
was  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress  ;  he 
was  welcomed  and  congratulated  on  all 
sides,  and  there  was  but  one  man  in 
Bastia  who  did  not  i-ush  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  and  that  was  the  command- 
ant of  the  fortress. 

It  is  thU  popularity  which  has  en- 
abled him  so  long  to  elude  all  attempts 
at  capture.  On  four  separate  occasions 
have  both  Jaques  and  Antoine  been 
condemned  to  death  par  contumace.  It 
is  true  that  of  late  the  authorities  have 
tacitly  agreed  to  let  them  alone.  It  be- 
came somewhat  ridiculous  to  go  on 
condemning  to  death  and  imprisonment 
men  who  were  in  such  entire  enjoy- 
ment of  both  life  ami  liberty.  But  for 
many  years  the  gendarmes  were  con- 
stantly on  their  tnick,  and  every  sort  of 
device  was  employed  to  take  them  or 
stJirve  them  out.  With  this  idea  some 
thirty  of  their  nearest  relations  were 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  complicity  ; 
it  was  known  that  they  were  regularly 
supplying  the  Bellacoscitis  with  foo<1. 
But  it  was  no  good  ;  the  next-of-kin 


took  up  the  pious  task,  the  brigands 
fared  sumptuously  every  day,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  months  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  let  the  thirty  out 
of  prison  again.  On  another  occasiou 
their  Hocks  were  seized,  and  publicly 
sold  by  auction.  A  few  nights  later 
the  brothers  descended  from  their  rocky 
home  and  quietly  drove  nil  the  aniiuals 
back  again.  The  imprudent  purchasers 
were  not  so  foolish  as  to  go  to  the  Vale 
of  Pentica  in  order  to  reclaim  their 
purchase  money. 

In  one  sense  the  bandit  governs  by 
terror,  because  his  safety  depends  u]>ou 
it.  However  popular  he  may  be,  he 
takes  cnre  to  make  it  known  that  any- 
thing like  treachery  will  be  most  cer- 
tainly avenged  ;  and,  as  no  man  can 
guard  himself  against  a  bullet,  this 
knowledge  makes  it  very  dtfticult  to 
obtain  a  conviction,  eveik  though  the 
criminal  be  taken  red-handed  in  the 
act.  During  the  elections  of  1861 , 
there  were  sixty  people  assembled  in 
the  public  place  of  Falneca.  A  certain 
man,  on  his  way  to  vote,  mounted  the 
steps  of  tlie  mairie.  Another  man» 
armed  with  a  gun,  stood  on  some  steps 
just  opposite  ;  both,  therefore,  in  fall 
view  of  the  crowd  below.  The  man 
with  the  gun  took  aim  and  deliberately 
shot  the  other  through  the  neck.  The 
judge  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a 
single  deposition.  The  sixty  witnesses 
had  no  mind  to  get  into  trouble  with 
either  the  assassin  or  his  family,  and 
even  the  wounded  man  protested  when 
he  recovered  that  he  had  **no  idea  as 
to  who  could  have  fired  the  shot."  One 
bullet  had  been  enough  for  him,  and 
he  had  no  wish  to  expose  himself  to 
a  second  !  The  prosecution  tlierefors 
had  to  bo  abandoned. 

In  the  first  excitement  after  a  crime 
has  been  committed,  many  will  come 
forward  to  testify,  ''  They  heard  the 
quarrel,  they  saw  the  blow."  Bat 
when  the  day  of  trial  arrives,  they  have 
had  time  to  reflect !  It  is  too  danger- 
ous ;  they  must  have  been  mistaken  — 
they  can  remember  nothing  !  "  A  case 
occurred  only  last  November.  A  crime 
had  been  committed,  and  the  princi|ial 
witness  refused  to  speak.    The  judge 
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mndo  a  solcmu  appeal  to  him  :  "  We 
know  that  you  were  present,  and,  how- 
ever painful  it  may  be,  it  is  your 
bouudcn  duly  to  tell  us  what  took 
place.'*  The  young  fellow  stood  silent 
for  a  moment ;  then  lifting  his  head,  he 
said  :  **  "Well,  if  it  is  my  duty,  I  will  do 
it.  But  "  — touching  himself  signiH- 
cantly  on  the  breast  —  "  I  know  that  I 
would  not  give  two  coppers  for  niy 
skin  I  "  (/e  ne  donnerais  pas  deux  sous 
2)our  ma  peau.)  The  bandit  got  off 
with  a  few  months*  imprisonment,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  the  faithful  witness 
was  dead. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  wit- 
nesses will  not  speak,  the  juries  will 
not  convict.  "  Nay,  even  the  judges," 
said  M.  Cadclla  Baye  signiticautly, 
"/a/tgftte  themselves  in  order  to  Diid 
out  extenuating  circumstances."  {Se 
fatiguent  pour  trouver  des  circonstancea 
exUnuantes,)  A  notorious  example  of 
this  took  place  only  the  other  day. 
Two  families  had  quarrelled,  and  a 
formal  defiance  had  been  exchanged. 
Prosper  Merim^e,  in  his  vivid  Corsican 
novel,  "Colomba,"  calls  tlie  vendetta 
the  "  duel  "  of  the  poor.  "  Guard  thy- 
self," —  "  1  am  on  guard  I  "  Such  are 
the  sacramental  woi-ds  exchanged  by 
two  enemies  before  they  are  at  liberty 
to  lie  in  wait  for  each  other's  life.  On 
this  occasion  one  of  the  adversaries 
was  by  no  means  an  expert  with  his 
carbine,  but  from  the  moment  the 
enmity  was  declared,  he  might  be  seen 
day  after  day  practising  at  a  mark  set 
u|)  against  an  oak-tree  that  stood  near 
the  public  road.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  when  he  had,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, acquired  sufncient  skill  in  the 
art  of  murder,  he  lay  in  wait  for  his 
enemy,  and  shot  him  i\^  he  passed  be- 
neath the  very  oak  which  had  done 
such  goo<l  service  to  the  assassin  dur- 
ing his  pri'liininary  course  of  study. 
N(>tUin<;  could  have  been  more  cold- 
blooded and  deliberate  than  this  act ; 
yet  the  court  chose  to  consider  that 
the  original  provocation  was  a  sufR- 
ciently  extenuating  circumstance,  and 
the  nuirderer  got  off  with  a  penalty  of 
only  four  or  five  years. 

*'  My  father  was  a  judge  at  Ajaccio," 


said  President  Levis,  *'  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  during  all  those 
years  he  had  only  occasion  four  times 
to  pass  a  sentence  of  death.*' 

"And  in  how  many  cases  was  it 
deserved  f "  demanded  Chief  Justice 
Cadella  Baye. 

"Oh  I"  returned  the  president,  witU 
a  careless  laugh,  ** par  vinytaines  I  '* 
(You  might  count  them  by  twenties  1} 

To  show  how  strongly  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  are  with  the  assassin,  the 
following  case  may  be  cited.  A  short 
while  ago  a  murder  was  committed  iu 
the  course  of  a  drunken  brawl ;  and  it 
was  rumored  that  the  authorities  had 
got  wind  of  the  affair.  "  Be  off  I  Save 
thyself  I  The  gendarmes  are  coming  I  ** 
the  excited  bystanders  cried.  But  the 
murderer  was  too  tipsy  to  idealize  the 
situation  and  obstinately  declined  to 
move  ;  so  the  company  fell  upon  him 
and  pushed  him  out,  and  as  be  still 
lingered,  they  actually  beat  him  with 
their  sticks  to  make  liim  sheer  ofT  be- 
fore the  gendarmes  could  arrive. 

According  to  Corsican  notions,  it 
would  be  a  cowardly  act  to  refuse  shel- 
ter, bread,  or  powder  to  a  bandit.  For, 
after  all,  what  is  tlie  bandit  in  his 
eyes  ?  Simply  a  man  who  has  been 
wronged,  and  who,  liaving  failed  to 
obtain  justice,  has  taken  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  With  his  pro- 
found mistrust  in  the  administration  of 
the  law,  every  Coraican  feels  that  one 
day,  sooner  or  later,  he  may  find  liim- 
self  in  the  same  position. 

"  Among  the  peasant  class,**  I  said, 
"  that  is  perhaps  intelligible  ;  but  how 
is  it  that  nn  educated  man,  holding  a 
high  position,  like  M.  Ai*ena,  should 
condescend  to  receive  and  dine  with 
an  assassin  like  this  Bellacoscla  ?  *' 

"  Ah  I  There  comes  in  the  question 
of  politics,  and  the  spirit  of  ^-clan' 
which  plays  so  serious  a  part  in  all  our 
public  institutions." 

These  bandits  are,  in  fact,  the  most 
powerful  political  agents.  The  elec- 
tions for  the  Council  General  are  at 
this  moment  going  on,  and  Arena*s 
brother  is  a  candidate  for  the  commune 
of  Bocagnano  peopled  almost  entirely 
by    Bellacoscia's   numerous   relations. 
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As  uliief  of  llio  cinn,  he  can  dispose  of 
iieai'Iy  every  vole  hi  Bocu^imno^  and 
the  seftL  is  practically  his,  to  give  lo 
wlioin  lie  please}*.  On  Uii»  occnHion  he 
haa  been  good  enough  lo  nominate 
Arena's  brother,  and  Imving  seen  him 
safely  elected,  he  naturnlly  conies  now 
to  Arena  to  solicit  a  free  pariU)n  for 
himself  in  return. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  soMtary  in- 
stance of  a  bandit  inlerferiug  with  t!ie 
eleolions.  There  is  a  certain  ex-niayor 
at  Ajaccio,  «lisniisacdl  for  fraudntent 
transactions,  who  is  neveitlieless  a 
power  much  to  be  deferred  to.  He 
can  not  only  dispose  of  one  hundred 
votes,  but  he.  has  also  itro  handiis  hi  his 
family,  a  brotlier-in-law  and  a  son. 

The  Corsicau  loves  not  work,  neither 
is  he  greedy  for  gold  ;  but  lie  is  anibi- 
iious,  an  eager  politician,  keenly  desir- 
ous of  place  and  power,  of  Diiythin^,  in 
short,  that  may  set  him  ubi^ve  his 
fellow-men.  The  word  ''  polUician/' 
liowcver,  must  be  undei'Stood  in  a  local 
sense.  Tlie  questions  thai  agitate  the 
Continent  have  ^inall  concern  fur  liim  ; 
his  politics  bc<;tn  and  end  with  the 
triumph  or  aggran<lizemeut  of  his  clan. 
The  cliief  of  a  clan  has  no  sinecure  ! 
lie  is  expected  on  all  occasions  to  exert 
himself  for  the  interests  of  his  clients. 
U  an  adherent  wishes  for  a  post,  it  is 
the  duty  of  tlie  chief  to  obtain  it  for 
him  ;  if  he  has  incurred  some  fine  t»r 
penalty,  the  chief  must  use  his  inllu- 
€ncc  lo  get  it  remitted.  His  clicnia  in 
return  (as  to  public  matters)  will  obey 
his  lead  implicitty.  He  may  be  a  Ite- 
publieau  to-<lay,  he  may  turn  Monarch- 
ist to-morrow,  but  it  will  nnike  no 
difference  in  their  allegiance,  nor  will 
he  lose  a  single  follower  thereby  ;  it  is 
an  understood  thing  that  wh.nt  he  has 
done,  he  has  done  for  the  goo<l  of  the 
clan,  and  as  in  fomier  times  they  would 
have  followed  him  to  the  tield  of  battle, 
so  they  will  follow  him  to  the  ballot- 
box  to-day. 

The  spirit  of  clan  llrst  took  its 
rise  during  centuries  of  abominable 
raisgovernment.  Under  the  infamous 
rule  of  the  Genoese,  justice  was  not 
adminUteredt  it  was  sold.  For  an  iso- 
htted  iudividual,  there  was  uo  security 


either  for  Hie  or  properly  ;  he  bad  no 
chance   in   the   battle  of  life   save   by 
allying  himself  to  some  powerful  family   . 
that  could  make  his  interests  respected.    \ 
The  more  numerous  the  clan,  the  more  -' 
its   inrtuence  would   be   felt ;    therefore 
the  Corsican  glories  in  llic  tmnihcr  of   i 
his  cousins,  as  he  would  in  the  slrenglliy 
of  his  right  arm. 

Nor  lias  a  cenluiy  of  French  rule 
done  ranch  to  improve  the  siluulion. 
If  justice  is  no  longer  sold,  It  is  at  least 
alTccLed  in  every  department  by  this 
aU-pervading  spirit.  The  mayoi-s,  ning* 
islrates,  assessors — nay,  even  the  na- 
tive judges  themselves  — are  so  inibucU 
with  it,  that  it  has  engendered  in  theiu 
a  sort  of  *^  false  conscience,"  anti  the 
ordinary  rules  of  right  and  wrong  are 
merged  In  the  one  paramount  duty  of 
upholiling  the  inlciesU  of  the  clan. 
This  was  siinwu  4luni»g  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  by  the  curiously 
vjiiyiug  valuations  of  the  land  through 
which  it  was  to  pnss,  Tlie  clan  of 
Casablanca  was  then  in  power.  The 
jury  were  selected  by  a  Council  Geu- 
ural  presided  over  by  a  Casabiauca. 
The  father  of  iliis  Casabianen  was 
their  foreinniij  and  ihcy  were  assisted 
in  their  deliberations  by  a  third  Casabl- 
anca, wlio  had  been  appointed  solicitor 
to  ilie  company.  Needless  lo  say  that 
the  verdict  of  such  a  jury  was  given 
in  accordance  with  the  "  conscience  of 
the  clan,"  that  degenerate  conscience 
which  pronounces  everything  legiti- 
mate that  can  lend  to  the  profit  of 
une*a  friends.  Thus  a  certain  piece 
of  tnnd  was  valued  at  two  Ihousatid 
franca  ;  it  belonged  to  an  enemy,  nud 
tlie  price  was  reasonable  enough  ;  but 
the  adjoining  plot  of  land  belonged  to  a 
friend,  and  though  it  was  all  but  siin- 
ihir  in  qUiiHty  as  in  extent  the  jury 
adjudged  the  proprietress  uo  less  thau 
thirteen  Ihonsand  franca  I 

The  spirit  of  cl.iuship  permeates  the 
(vorsicau's  daily  life.  In  every  village 
there  are  two  clans,  the  good  and  the 
bad,  mutually  detesting  each  other, 
always  on  the  watch  to  lake  each  olher 
at  a  disadvanUige,  The  good  clan  ia 
the  one  in  power,  or.  in  other  words, 
that  which  is  most  uumerous  ;  but  la 
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mnUe  a  soluiuu  appeal  to  liim  :  *'  We 
know  thai  you  were  present,  auil,  how- 
ever painful  il  iiiny  be,  it  is  your 
bouudeu  duty  to  tell  us  what  look 
place."  The  young  fellow  stood  silent 
for  i\  moment ;  llieu  liitiujj  his  lieiul,  he 
said  :  **  Well,  if  it  ia  my  iluty,  I  will  do 
it.  But" — toiaUing  himaelf  siijuiii- 
cautly  ou  the  hreaat  —  '*  1  kuuvs'  that  1 
would  not  give  two  coppers  for  my 
skiu  I  "  {Je  nc  donuerais  2^'^^  (7c«x  sons 
pour  ma  pean.)  The  biuidit  got  oiT 
with  a  few  mouths'  imprisoniueni,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  the  faithful  wiLue!«s 
was  dead^ 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  wit- 
nesses will  not  speak,  tlie  juries  will 
not  convict.  *'  Nay,  even  the  judges," 
said  M.  Cadclla  Baye  siL,'nilicautly, 
"/((%ie«  themselves  in  ordur  to  lind 
out  exlunuatini;  cireumsUiuces."  (Se 
fatifjuent  pottr  trouver  (les  circonstances 
extcnuunUs,)  A  notorious  example  of 
this  look  place  only  the  other  day. 
Two  families  had  quarrelled,  nud  ji 
formal  deliauce  h:ul  been  exchanged. 
Prosper  Mciim^e,  iu  his  vivitl  Corsican 
novel,  "Colomba,-'  calls  the  veudetla 
llje  ''duel"  of  the  poor.  "Guard  thy- 
self," —  "I  am  on  guard  !  "  Such  aro 
the  sacramental  words  exchanged  by 
two  enemies  before  Lhey  are  at  liberty 
to  lie  in  wait  for  each  other^s  life.  On 
this  occasion  one  of  the  adverearies 
was  by  no  means  an  expert  with  his 
carbine,  but  from  the  moment  the 
enmity  was  ducliued,  be  migiit  be  seen 
day  after  day  practising  at  a  mark  set 
up  against  an  oak-tree  that  stood  near 
the  i)ublic  road.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  when  he  had,  in  bis  own  esti- 
mation, acquired  suflicient  t»kill  in  the 
art  of  murder,  he  lay  in  wait  for  bis 
enemy,  and  shot  him  as  he  p:issed  be- 
neath the  very  oak  which  had  done 
such  gomi  service  to  the  assassin  dur- 
ing his  preliminary  course  of  study. 
Xolhiug  could  have  been  more  cold- 
blooded and  deliberate  than  this  act  ; 
yet  the  court  cboae  to  consider  tliat 
the  original  provocation  was  a  sufli- 
cieutly  extenuating  circumstance,  and 
the  murderer  got  off  with  a  penalty  of 
only  four  or  five  ycara. 

*■*  My  father  was  a  judge  at  Ajaccio,'* 


said  rresidunt  Levis,  "the  greater 
part  of  Ijis  life,  and  during  nil  those 
years  he  had  ouly  occasion  four  times 
to  pass  a  sentence  of  death.'* 

"And  in  how  many  cases  was  it 
deserved  f-^  demanded  Chief  Justice 
Cadella  Hayc. 

'MJh  I  "  returnetl  the  president,  Willi 
a  careless  laugh,  **  j)«r  mnyUwtf»  t  '* 
(Yim  might  count  them  by  twenties  1} 

To  show  bow  strongly  the  Rynipatliics 
of  Lhc  people  are  with  the  assassin,  (ha 
following  case  may  bo  cited,  A  short 
while  ago  a  murder  was  committed  iu 
the  course  of  a  drunken  brawl  ;  and  it 
wns  rumored  that  the  authorities  had 
got  wind  of  the  affair.  *'  Be  off  !  Savo 
thyself  I  The  gendarmes  are  coming  !  '* 
the  excited  bystanders  cried.  But  the 
nmrderer  was  too  tipsy  to  realize  the 
situation  and  obstinately  declined  to 
move  ;  so  the  company  fell  upon  liini 
aud  pushed  him  oul,  ami  as  he  still 
litigeced,  they  actually  beat  him  with 
llxeir  sticks  to  nmko  him  sheer  off  be- 
fore the  gendarmes  could  arrive. 

Acconling  to  Corsican  notions,  it 
would  he  a  cowardly  act  to  refuse  sliel- 
IlTj  bread,  or  powder  to  a  ban  lit.  For, 
after  all,  what  ia  the  bandit  iu  his 
eyes  7  Simply  a  man  who  has  been 
wronyedj  and  who,  having  failed  to 
obtain  justice,  has  taken  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  AVilh  liis  pro- 
found mistruHt  in  tlie  administration  of 
the  law,  every  Coi-sican  feels  that  one 
day,  sooner  or  later,  he  may  find  liim- 
self  in  the  vsame  position. 

'*  Among  the  peasant  class,"  I  said, 
'*  that  is  perhaps  intelligible  ;  but  how 
is  it  that  an  educated  man,  holding  a 
high  position,  like  M.  Arena,  should 
condescend  to  receive  and  dino  with 
an  assassin  like  this  Bellacoscia  ?'* 

'*  Ah  I  There  comes  in  tlie  quesliou 
of  politics,  and  the  spirit  of  'clan' 
which  plays  so  serious  a  part  in  nil  our 
public  institutions." 

These  b;ukdits  are,  in  fnet;,  the  most 
powerful  political  agents.  The  elec- 
tions for  the  Council  tienoral  are  nt 
this  moment  going  ou,  and  Arena's 
brother  is  a  candidate  for  lhc  commune 
of  Bocagnano  peopled  almost  entirely 
by    Bellacoscia^s    numerous   relations. 
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sume  impot'Laiit  n.ud  iuterestiiig  couver- 
saLiou. 

The  men  of  uUIicr  party  will  live  iu 
the  same  village  fui*  yeui-s,  niii.1  iiuver 
speak  ;  iiar  will  tliey  Uika  nuy  uutke  of 
Kiich  otiior,  sttve  lo  uxdiaiign  a  niultial 
scowl  aa  they  pass.  Soiiu'Liiiiea  even 
the  hostile  f:ictioiiH  will  uol  walk  on  lUe 
SMiue  side  of  (he  street.  In  *'  C'olom- 
l^a,"  Prosper  Meriinde  rdules  how  one 
clan  npprojiriiiled  Llu^  noi'lli  uitd  eiiat 
sides  of  the  public  scjuiuo,  wliile  llieir 
Dpponenla  uever  cios«i;d  it  except  by 
4he  wei^t  mid  south  ;  niid  he  describes 
iJie  coiuinotiou  aroused  in  every  breast 
ivlieii  llie  Iiero  rei.urtis  after  some  years 
nbsciicc^  niid,  totally  oblivious  of  the 
local  eti<[uetle^  is  seen  unconsciously 
walkiii*;  upou  his  enemy's  side  of  the 
way.  Heads  are  thrust  out  of  every 
window,  the  gossips  run  toijetlier, 
*' What  can  this  portent  juean  ?  Is 
there  to  he  a  shameful  i*econciHation 
after  all  these  years  ?  Or  rather,  oh, 
glorious  thought  I  is  it  uot  a  sludied 
insult?  ...  a  challenge  thrown  out 
the  very  day,  uay, almost  the  very  hour 
of  our  ehicrs  rcluru,  shuwing  Ihitl  our 
ancient  wrongs  are  not  forgotten,  hut 
thai  the  vendetta  is  to  be  pursued  as 
keenly  :ts  it  was  in  his  fallier's  time  ?  *' 
Such  u  trifle  as  this  may  lead  to  a  whole 
serieA  of  aHsassi nations.  Where  tlie 
tuinds  of  iiu^n  are  kept  in  a  constant 
stale  of  irritatioiif  it  needs  but  a  ^^iiark 
to  kindle  the  eviir-smoulderiiig  Ltnhers 
of  hatred  into  liamc.  A  dog  shot  iu  a 
vineyard  wiis  the  cause  of  an  outbreak 
between  the  rival  families  of  Tafani 
aud  Rochini,  which  caused  the  death  of 
no  less  than  eleven  victims  ;  but  behiud 
the  potty  incident  cited,  iu  the  act  of 
accusation,  as  the  **  motive"  of  the 
Clime,  there  was  the  concentrated  es- 
sence of  years  of  accumulated  rage. 
Bourde  says  tUaCin  some  of  the  villages 
in  Corsica  he  had  seen  men  who,  by 
the  incessant  persecution  of  tlieireue- 
iiiics,  were  wrought  up  lo  sucli  u  slate 
of  excitement  ihai  they  were  positively 
fearful  to  look  upou.  lie  adds  that  he 
lia.s  read  several  recent  works  *'  On  the 
Crimiuality  of  ('orsicn,^*  but  that  they 
liave  all  the  same  fault.    They  uoue  of 


them  set  forth  clearly   why  it  is 
there  are  so  many  crimes. 

The  reason  is  llireefoUl  :  — 

First,  the  mal-adminislralion  of  jus- 
tice. 

Second,  the  Bpiril  of  cinnship,  which 
it  cngeadered,  and  which  now  fosters 
that  iujusliee  in  its  turn. 

Third,  the  laxity  in  enforcing  the 
licensing  laws  with  reganl  to  the  car- 
riage of  arms. 

Iu  many  parts  of  tlie  islaud  evei*y 
fourth  man  we  waw  carried  a  gun.  The 
I)ig-tlriver  followcul  his  pigs  with  a  car- 
bine over  liis  Klii>ulder  ;  the  peasant, 
eating  his  dinner  by  ihe  roadside,  carved 
his  bread  and  cheese  with  a  knife  that 
was  practically  a  dagger.  Our  trusty 
driver,  apparently  the  most  peaceable 
of  men,  caught  sight  of  a  wood-pigeon 
when  we  were  passing  through  the  foi^ 
est  of  Aitone  ;  he  turned  to  suatcb 
up  his  greatcoat,  and  pulled  from  the 
pocket  thereof  a  pistol  ready  loailed. 
Given,  an  excitable  i>eople,  a  quarrel 
always  ready  to  break  forth,  and  a 
weapon  always  at  hand,  and  the  result 
of  the  equation  nniy  bu  reckoned  upon 
with  tolerable  certainty. 

M.  Cadella  Ihiye  wtvs  appointed  to 
the  chief  justiceship  in  the  autumn  of 
1891.  He  told  us  that  on  the  very  day 
of  his  Ih'st  arrival  in  Corsica  tie  lieard  a 
noise  in  the  street,  and  put  his  Itead 
out  of  the  window.  Two  men  were 
liaviug  a  violent  ultmeation,  and  after 
the  mutual  abuse  had  gone  on  for  a 
certain  time,  one  of  the  two  vrhipped 
out  liiii  kuife  and  stabbed  the  other, 
*'  (litire,  iu  the  public  street  of  Baatia, 
by  daylight,  under  my  very  eyes." 
"  And  what  luippeued  ?"  "Oh,  noth- 
ing I  nohotly  took  nuy  notice;  the 
wound  was  not  fatal,  but  it  might  hav« 
been."  **  But  liow  is  it  lliese  things 
do  not  get  into  the  uewsj)nper»  ?" 
**  Well/'  replied  a  j*mrnalist  of  Ajaccia 
lo  whom  the  question  was  nddressed, 
**  partly  from  a  sort  of  local  patriotism  ; 
we  do  not  desire  lo  expose  our  woumla 
to  titti  hostile  criticism  of  stmngers. 
Again,  wo  not  nnfrequenlly  receive  ft 
letter  on  these  occ.-isions  couched  some- 
what in    the    following   tcrnia :    'Sir, 
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fortune  that  lins  befallen  our  family. 
"NVii  bopc  Umt  you  will  uot  add  to  our 
annoyance  by  publishing  the  details  of 
the  afTMir.'  We  understand,  of  course, 
T.vli:ii  ihnl.  modus,  and  as  we  wish  to 
lead  f;  quiet  life,  we  generally  take  the 
liint !  '' 

A  notable  instance  actually  occurred 
during  our  stay  in  Corsica.  The  elec- 
tions for  the  Council-General  wnrn 
goinj;  on  all  over  the  island.  The  can- 
ton of  Soccia  comprises  several  vii- 
lagos,  aniongist  olhers  Ouagno,  noted 
for  its  fnmous  mineral  8i>rin<;!>,  and  also 
for  the  turbulence  of  its  people.  The 
elections  look  place  in  each  viU:i;^e,  ami 
on  the  morrow  the  presidents  of  the 
several  bureaux  were  to  meet  at  Soccia, 
for  tlie  formal  declaration  of  llio  poll. 
In  cou3e<iuence  of  certain  disorders 
that  liiid  alreiiily  occurred,  the  mayor  of 
Soccia  issuod  an  edict  to  the  effect  that 
none  of  the  inhabitants  of  (iuasrno  were 
to  enter  the  village  that  day.  The  in- 
habiLants  of  Gu;igno  chose  to  ignore 
this  orderjuntl  sixty  of  tl»em,  all  armed, 
and  all  angry  that  llu^ir  candidate  had 
been  defeated,  mai-clied  upon  .Soccia, 
headed  by  Ihelr  mayor.  Two  gen- 
darmes (not  armed)  bad  been  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  warned 
the  advancing  troop  that  they  were  to 
cume  no  farther.  The  mayor  of  Guagno 
crii:d,  '*  Fire  !  "  There  was  n  gonoral 
volley  from  his  followers,  and  the  two 
gendarmes  fell  dead.  "  Tbey  both  bore 
excellent  charactere  ;  one  of  them  had 
been  twenty-four  years  in  (tie  servtue, 
had  been  proposed  for  the  militury 
medal,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  three 
children." 

Such  was  the  first  account  in  th(* 
daily  paper  of  Baslia.  It  occupied 
about  seven  inches  of  one  column. 
The  next  day  the  editor  had  had  time 
to  reflect  (or  he,  too,  may  possibly  have 
had  a  signiticant  warning),  for  in  an 
article  three  incht-'s  long,  the  account 
was  somewhat  qualified,  and  there  was 
this  important  emendation  :  ^'  It  seems 
we  were  not  correct  in  slating  that  it 
was  llje  mayor  of  Guagno  who  gave  the 
order  to  lire  upon  the  gendarmes.'* 
The  third    day  there    were    just  two 


tunate  affair  at  Soccia,  it  is  probable 
that  the  mayor  of  Guaguo  will  send  in 
bis  resignation."  That  was  all  I  I  took 
in  the  newspaper  regularly  for  a  week, 
for  I  was  curious  to  see  how  the  affair 
would  end  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
more  ;  apparently  no  inquiry,  no  prose- 
cution of  the  offenders. 

Those  MmoDg!^t  tliem  who  felt  most 
guilty  would  prohnhly  at  once  take  to 
Ihu  nincchi  aud  thus  help  to  swell  the 
al ready  t oo  nu raei*ous  ran ks  o f  the 
baudiiti  ;  indeed,  the  profession  is  held 
in  such  high  esteem.  Llial  niauy  a  man 
will  join  those  ranks  for  a  cause  far 
short  of  murder.  An  instance  occurred 
the  other  day.  A  prisoner,  handcuffed, 
was  being  taken  by  rail  to  Ajaccio.  lu 
passiing  through  one  of  the  lunuels,  he 
managL'd  to  escape  out  of  tlie  window 
unseen  by  the  gt!udarmes  who  accom- 
panied him.  He  had  comndtted  some 
trifling  olTeuce,  for  which  he  would  get 
but  a  inonlh's  imprisrmmcnt  at  most, 
but  be  preferred  to  lake  to  the  macchi 
rather  than  submit  to  even  this  trilling 
penally. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the 
bandit^s  life  is  aUogclher  one  of  hard- 
ship. He  must  be  always  on  the  alei*t, 
it  is  true,  aud  at  times,  when  the  pur- 
suit is  hot,  he  must  rough  it  in  forest 
and  cave,  but  for  the  most  part  he  will 
be  in  slielter,  an  honored  guest  beneath 
the  roof  of  some  friend  or  relative  who 
will  not  only  give  him  warning  at  the 
approach  of  danger,  but  will  often  vol- 
unteer to  accompany  him ;  and  so 
strong  is  the  spirit  of  clan,  that  these 
'*  protectors''  will  actually  lay  down 
their  lives  for  liis  sake.  In  1R87,  a 
bandit  thus  escorted  was  attacked  by 
gendarmes.  The  bandit  escaped,  but 
in  the  tierce  conflict  which  ensued,  his 
four  **  protectors  "  were  slain. 

Nor  is  ho  cut  off  from  the  interests 
of  life,  or  the  society  of  his  fellow-men, 
for  his  services  arc  in  constant  requisi- 
tion. *'  He  has  a  bandit  in  his  service  " 
is,  in  fact,  a  familiar  Corsican  expres- 
sion. In  other  words,  you  feed,  pay, 
and  protect  the  bandit,  and  he  puts 
his  gun  at  yonr  disposal.  You  have  a 
bad  debt,  he  will  collect  it  for  you  ;  his 
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argumuuLs  ara    iiTesistiblc  I    Yuu    are 

pursued  by  a  creditor,  the  bandit  will 
make  bhu  give  you  liinu.  H  yuur  Jattd 
is  dcvaatftted  by  Bbeiiherds,  the  baudit 
will  drive  Ihem  away  ;  if  you  are  a 
ebepUurd,  aud  a  proprietor  disputes 
your  rif^hi  of  pusluroire,  the  bandit  will 
make  him  bear  reason.  In  short,  the 
bandit  ia  a  sort  of  dena  ex  inachiml 
stUDdlng  in  the  place  of  Ibe  law,  which 
is  powerless,  and  of  that  justice  which 
is  no  juattce  al  all. 

His  love  of  power  and  intrigue  will 
sometimes  lead  him  to  interfere  even 
with  the  domestic  coucerns  of  his 
uei;;UborH.  M.  Levis  relates  this  curi- 
ous stor)',  which  came  under  hia  ofHcial 
notice.  A  famous  buudil  c<dled  Vu/.- 
zoui,  took  a  great  fancy  lo  a  youui; 
gentleman  of  good  fanjily,  but  poor. 
*'  What  you  waul,  my  friend,"  said  the 
bandit  to  him  one  day,  "  is  a  rich  wife. 
IJow  1  have  a  young  lady  in  ni}'  eye, 
an  heiress,  only  sixteen.  You  shall 
marry  ker/^  The  young  geutlejnan 
was  surprised,  but  not  altogulher  un- 
willing. *'  How  know  you  the  lady 
would  couaenl?"  he  askc<l,  **and 
would  her  father  agree  lo  snch  a  pro- 
posal ?  *'  "Why  not?"  said  Vuzzoni 
coolly  ;  *'you  have  i*ank,she  has  wealth 
—  what  could  be  more  suitable  7  Only 
leave  it  lo  me."  A  few  days  later,  he 
came  back,  saying,  "  Well,  I  have  ar- 
ranged a  shooting-party,  where  you  can 
make  tlic  3"oung  lady's  acquaintance. 
Put  on  your  beat  clothes,  and  make 
yourself  bmarl,  so  as  to  appear  lo  ad- 
vantage in  lier  eyes."  The  party  came 
off,  the  iuU'oduction  was  effecte<l,  and 
the  nmrriage  pro[)osal  was  broached. 

Neither  the  lady  nor  her  father  of- 
fered any  objection  ;  indeed,  it  niiijht 
have  been  scarcely  safe  so  to  do  ;  bui 
the  father  nuldly  observed  that  he 
thouglit  the  young  people  ought  lo 
have  an  opporluniiy  of  bi-coming  better 
acquainted  before  the  matter  was  finally 
Settled,  and  as  this  seemed  reasonable 
enougli,  a  second  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged. Tlien  the  father,  driven  to 
desperation,  and  having  no  other  means 
of  evading  the  nnwelcomu  proposal, 
went  an<l  gave  secret  information  to 
the  police  as  to  the  place  aud  hour  of 


the  rendezvous.  The  notice  was  80 
short  there  was  no  lime  to  send  for 
reinforcements  ;  there  were  only  six 
men  available,  aud  it  was  known  lliat 
the  bandit's  party  consisted  of  eight  or 
ten. 

Fortune,  however,  favored  the  right. 
Vuzzoui  and  his  men  were  at  diiiuer 
in  the  house  of  some  peasant  pro- 
tector, aud  his  dogs,  usually  so  keen  lo 
scent  a  gendarme,  had  apparently  been 
dining  loo,  for  they  failed  lo  give  the 
alarm  till  the  house  was  practically  sur- 
rounded. Vuzzoui  stArted  up,  cryiug, 
''We  are  trapped!"  Firearms  wera 
snatched  up,  and  the  battle  be^aii  ; 
those  wilhouL  trying  to  break  in,  and 
those  within  shooting  through  the  win- 
dows at  their  assailants,  who  were 
partly  sheltered  by  a  projecting  balcony 
which  covered  their  openitions. 

**  We  must  end  this,"  cried  oae  of 
the  gendarmes  lo  liis  comrade  ;  ^*  he 
shall  not  escape  us  this  lime  I  Do  thou 
sland  here,  1  will  attempt  to  scale  the 
balcony,  and  while  Vuzzoni  is  occupied 
with  nu^,  do  thou  lake  good  aim,  and 
let  Ihy  bullet  be  morL;il  I '*  The  al- 
lempl  was  made,  and  ihe  brave  fellow 
ri'L'oived  the  bandit's  charge  in  bis 
breast,  but  at  tliu  same  moment  his 
romnule  (ln'<l,  and  Vnzzoni  ftdl  back 
dead.  The  rest  of  the  party  aurren- 
dcicd  when  they  saw  their  leader  fall, 
UuL  wlicn  the  ca[>toi*8  entered  Iho 
liouMc  they  fouud  there  also  the  iq- 
tended  bridegroom,  who  looked  exceed- 
ing foolifsh  iu  ibe  smart,  atiire  he  hod 
put  on  lo  captivate  the  lady. 

AVhcn  interrogated  before  the  magis- 
trate im  lo  what  he  wiis  dfdng  there,  he 
murmured  something  about  »^  a  shoot- 
ing-party." "A  shooting-parly  ?"  said 
the  magistrate.  "  What  I  in  the»t  mttj;- 
nifireiit  clothes!"*  ISut  tho  gentleman 
was  too  much  ashamed  of  himself  to 
give  any  olher  cxplfinalion,  so  he  was 
sent  to  prison  with  Uie  renl,  and  it  was 
only  some  months  later  that  the  Irutli 
of  tlie  matter  leaked  out. 

Two  other  good  stories  lold  by  Presi- 
dent Ja'vIs  I  am  tempted  to  give  before 
conchnling  Ibis  article.  Twtt  brothers, 
Cncchi  by  name,  villains  of  the  dorprst 
dye,  found  the  neighborhood  of  A  jaccio 
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loo  hot  lo  hold  them,  an<l  resolved  to 
lake  refuge  in  Snrtene.  They  fouud  a 
small  boat  upon  the  bench,  and  desired 
the  owner  to  put  out  to  sen.  *'  luipos- 
siblc/*  said  the  iimn,  "'  the  boat  i»  too 
Biunll  foi'  such  a  voyaj;e,aad  would  cer- 
tainly lounder."  '*  Do  as  you  are  bid," 
said  the  Cucchi,  covering  him  wiih 
their  guns.  Under  these  circumstances 
tlic  hoatnmn  hud  no  alLcrnntive  ;  ho 
he  got  in,  and  Ihey  pushed  out  to  sea. 
hut  the  waves  were  hi^h^  and  by  n 
little  dexterous  mauagement,  he  con- 
trived to  make  his  boat  rock  in  such  a 
fashion  that  the  bandits  became  vio- 
lently sick.  *'  You  see  I  was  ri;^ht,** 
he  coolly  remarked,  when  liis  passen- 
gers seemed  sufliciently  reduced,  *'you 
will  certainly  be  dmwned  if  we  go  on 
thus.  You  hud  much  bciler  let  mo 
put  you  ashoic,  and  go  back  for  a 
stronger  and  better  boat."  "So  be 
it  I  "  gasped  the  bandits.  *'  Oh,  any- 
thing is  better  tliun  Otis ! "  They 
were  put  on  shore,  and  in  due  time  the 
boatman  returned  with  a  larger  bo;it, 
but  at  the  bottom  of  it  lay  four  gen- 
darmes disguised  as  Siiilors,  and  the 
brothel's  Cucchi  were  taken  before  they 
had  time  lo  discover  the  trick. 

The  second  story  was  of  a  notorious 
bandit  of  the  name  of  liaatauasi.  He 
was  a  iniin  of  considerable  erudition, 
had  been  educated  :il  ri^ia,  knew  Latin, 
aud  had  belonged  to  the  medienl  pro- 
fession. On  one  occasion  he  also  was 
going  to  Snrteno  on  a  vessel  wliieh 
stopped  at  Ajaccio.  Knowing  that  the 
gendarmes  were  after  him,  lie  di<l  not 
attempt  to  land,  hut  iis  he  had  a  tine 
voice  and  could  also  play  the  yuitur,  to 
beguile  the  time  of  waiting  he  got  out 
his  insti'uiuunt  aud  began  to  sing  ami 
play. 

A  ri»hermftn  in  the  port  recogiuzed 
Iho  voice,  aud  likewise  rememberetl 
the  song.  lie  went  and  inlnnned  tlic 
authorities  ;  and  it  was  thus  Lhrougli 
his  love  of  muVic  that  Bastauasi  was 
arrested.  "1  saw  lutn  Innd,"  said  M. 
Levis.  "The  hnndrutTs  were  on  his 
wrists,  nnd  the  guitar  was  slung  i*ound 
his  neck." 

Durin*j  the  Third  Empire,  a  groat 
effort  was  made  by  the  French  govern- 


ment to  put  down  banditism  in  Corsica. 
Large  sums  of  secret  service  money 
were  spent  in  rewards  for  the  betrayal 
or  capture  of  bandits,  the  laws  against 
carrying  arms  without  license  were 
■stnclly  enforced, aud  at  the  elections  — 
a  time  always  fruitful  of  bloodshed  — 
it  was  intitnnted  so  clearly  to  the 
nuthonties  which  candidate  was  lo  be 
chosen,  that  there  was  very  little  scope 
left  for  the  rivalry  of  the  clans  to  dis- 
play itself.  Towards  the  end  of  llie 
reign  of  Napoleon  IIL,  Bourde  says 
llieie  wefe  but  twenty  bandits  left  iu 
Corsica.  There  arc  now,  under  the 
rule  of  the  Hcpublic,  nearly  six  hun- 
dred. 

The  traveller,  indeed,  need  have 
Utile  fear ;  the  Corsicun  is  not  mer- 
cenary, and  ho  prides  himself  on  Ids 
hospitality.  Many  a  little  service  we 
received,  and,  at  first,  endciivored  to 
pay  for,  but  the  uuwilUng  hand  and 
look  of  displeasure  made  it  so  plain 
lliat  to  offer  money  tti  Coisica  was  not 
considered  ''good  foiin,"  that  we  soon 
gave  up  the  practice,  while  a  few  exl»*a 
words  of  gratitude  would  cause  the 
face  of  the  recipient  to  light  up  with 
plejisure  aud  an  ngi*eeable  sense  of 
patronage.  The  bandit  partakes  in  the 
chaiiicteristics  of  his  face,  and  is  there- 
fore, as  a  rule,  not  dangerous  save  lo 
those  with  whom  he  is  at  war;  but 
though  the  slsun^ur  may  pniclically 
wander  with  impunity  thi-oughout  the 
liiiglh  tmd  breadth  of  the  liiiid,  the  na- 
tives cnjcy  no  !<uch  seeurily.  The 
vuudeila  lives  on  from  father  to  son, 
and  Ihere  is  liardly  a  Corsican,  however 
peaceably  ilisposetl,  who  is  not  con- 
scious of  having  at  least  half-a-dozen 
iMiennes,  hereditary  if  not  personal,  of 
whose  malice  he  lives  in  constant  fear, 
nnd  lo  whose  vengeance  he  may  any 
day  fall  a  victim.  The  law  cniiimt  pro- 
tect him,  for  the  assassin  is  almost  cer- 
tain of  impunity  ;  he  ha^  ituL  to  become 
a  bfmdit,  and  is  llienceforwanl  shel- 
tered and  supported  by  Uiu  whole  of 
his  chin. 

And  thou;:h  the  bandit  of  Coi-aica 
has  not,  at  present,  the  mercenary 
tainl  which  is  so  inconveniently  char- 
acteristic of  the  brigand  of  other  lands. 
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it  cannot  be  but  thai  so  large  a  bo<l_v  of 
men,  carrying  aitns,  ruling  tbe  elec- 
tions, lerroriziug  lh(*  natives,  and  livlni* 
in  uUer  dofiancu  of  tlie  law,  niu^l 
sooner  or  Inter  prove  n  very  serious 
danger  to  the  Stale. 

Caholiks  Holland. 


From  Chamtwrs'  .Joumnl. 
0Y8TEB-CULTUKE  IN  KKANOK. 

AnCACHON,  in  the  deparlnietit  of 
the  Gironile,  la  a  favorite  summt-r 
walerini^-plnce  for  the  Bordulais,  and  a 
winter  Iiealtli  resort  for  the  whole  of 
Tmnce.  Hut  apart  altogellier  from  its 
reputation  as  a  health  resort,  it  )»  iw- 
inon?  for  the  supply  of  oysters  whit;h  it 
yields  to  France  and  to  the  world.  The 
oyster  iiuiustiy  of  France  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  Knmpt^  and  at  Arcachon 
it  is  carried  uu  in  the  most  scienlilte 
and  syslenmlic  ninniicr.  It  was  ahouL 
tlie  middle  of  tlie  present  century  that 
the  work  of  oyster-reanug  was  com- 
menced here,  .a  work  which  to-rlfiy 
gives  employment  to  thousands  of  [>eo- 
ple,  men  and  women,  in  the  villages 
which  siirnHind  the  liassin.  The  J3as- 
aiu  of  Arcachon,  with  a  circumference 
of  about  sixty  miles,  frotn  its  pliysical 
formation  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
rcarini;  of  the  oyster,  being  a  bay  coni- 
plelel}'  protected  from  the  storms  of 
the  ocean  l>y  a  natural  breakwater  of 
sandhills,  some  of  the  highe^i  dunes  in 
the  world.  Were  the  entrance  from 
the  IJay  of  Biscay  a  deep  and  tiavigable 
channel  instead  of  beim;,  as  it  is,  dotted 
with  sliifting  sandbanks,  the  Bossin 
would  form  a  perfect  natural  harbor. 
At  low  water  it  will  be  found  to  be 
covered  to  a  larj^e  extent  by  sandbnnks, 
separated  by  numerous  and  ileep  chan- 
nels ;  and  it  is  on  these  sandbanks, 
called  cranmU^  that  the  oyster  parks 
Are  formed  in  a  manner  we  shall  eu- 
deavor  to  describe. 

The  site  of  a  park  having  been  deter- 
mined upon,  it  is  divided  into  rcctau- 
gular  portions  which  measure  forty 
yards  by  tiiirty,  and  winch  ai-e  called 
cUiires.  These  are  separatetl  from  each 
Other  by  dykc»  of  clay  u  loot  iu  height 


by  two  feet  broad,  strengthened  by 
plauks  resting  on  piquets  tirmly  lixed 
iu  the  sand.  Around  a  group  of  claires 
runs  what  is  called  a  blimlatjty  a  netting 
of  galvaniKcil  iron  wire,  as  a  protection 
to  the  oyster  against  its  numerous  ene- 
mies, among  which  the  crab  is  chief; 
but  whelks,  slaWishes,  and  bnring 
s[>onges  are  flangerous.  Many  oyster- 
rearers  from  reasons  of  economy  form 
a  l>lin<lnge  of  the  branches  of  a  tall  and 
f*trong  bcalher  which  grows  abundantly 
in  the  neighboring  forest.  In  addition 
to  ihe  protection  from  the  attacks  of 
ravenous  lishes  nffonled  by  these  two 
systeuis,  they  also  serve  to  retsiin  the 
oysters  within  their  limil«,  and  prevent 
their  being  carried  by  seaweed  or  other 
C'luse  from  one  man's  park  to  that 
of  his  neighbor.  Another  plan  often 
adopted  to  ensure  furiher  protection  lo 
the  precious  mollusc  consiHU  in  the 
fonnation  around  the  claires  of  a  line 
of  2>iV^»ojjs  or  young  pine-trees,  tttrippu<l 
of  llicir  branches  with  the  exception  of 
a  plume  at  the  top.  The  piguons  ni*e 
three  yards  in  height,  and  at  liigb- 
water,  with  their  waving  plumes,  act  as 
a  sort  of  scarecrow,  or  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  a  sort  of  scarecrab. 

The  foruialion  of  tlie  claires  being 
completed,  near  them  are  deposited 
several  wooden  frames,  like  cages,  lo 
hold  layers  of  tiles  of  a  length  of  eigh- 
teen Inches,  the  frames  themselves 
measuring  two  yards  long  by  two  feet 
broad  and  one  yard  iu  height.  The 
tiles  have  convex  and  concave  sides, 
and  are  at  first  whitened  in  a  bath  of 
chalk  and  water  mixed  with  a  little  One 
sand  ;  and  after  being  well  dried  in  the 
sun,  they  are  laid  in  t!ie  frames,  each 
of  which  holds  eight  or  ten  rows.  Here 
they  become  covered  by  young  oysters 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred 
per  tile.  This  takes  place  during  the 
moutlis  of  May  and  June,  for  it  is  in 
May  that  the  spawn  appear  id  the 
oyster  as  a  liquid  substance  of  milky 
appearance,  and  render  it  uneatable 
until  the  month  of  .September.  This 
fact  gives  lise  to  the  saying,  that  oysters 
should  be  eaten  only  in  those  luontlis 
whose  names  contain  the  letter  r. 

The  tiles  are  left  thuB  to  bu  washed 
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by  t!ie  tules  tinlil  October,  wlien  they 
;are  removed  for  the  delicate  process  of 
delroquitge^  n  process  consisting  in  re- 
moving eacli  oyster  from  tlic  tile  in 
such  a  nnmner  ns  to  leave  a  tliiu  and 
small  fi:ij»n)ciit  of  cimlk  udliennir  lo 
eacli  shull.  It  is  pcrfoimed  by  young 
wonu'n,  wlio  use  a  knife  specially  ninn- 
ufaclucfd  for  the  purpose,  and  re- 
quires the  greatest  eare  in  executiou. 
in  order  lliat  the  young  and  fnii,dle 
oyster  may  not  be  destroyed.  Tliase 
surviving  lliis  operation  are  next  passed 
through  two  riddles,  the  nieslies  of 
which  vary  in  diameter,  and  being  thu!* 
assorted  according  lo  size,  are  placed 
iu  cases  called  amhuhnicea^  frames  of 
'>vood  two  yards  by  one,  covered  with  a 
netting  of  tarred  wire,  lo  permit  ihc 
free  circulation  of  the  water.  These 
ambulances  are  Unnly  lixed  in  tlie  sand 
at  the  park  by  means  of  wcll-<hiveu 
piquets,  and  are  the.  inveniion  of  a 
iocid  ciillurist.  In  the  aini>ulance,  an 
oyster  will  rapidly  iucvease  in  size,  and 
allaiu  III  a  few  months  a  diameter  of 
one  or  two  inches.  At  tow-watur  Ihe 
ambulances  with  their  contents  receive 
a  good  watering  at  the  h:inds  of  tlic 
parqueurs,  and  thli  In  nddiliou  to  the 
covering  by  the  tides  twice  daily  in 
the  nuUirid  course.  After  a  sojourn  in 
the  amhulance  for  soma  months,  until 
suflieienlly  strong  for  the  purpose,  the 
oysters  are  scattered  abroad  like  seed 
in  the  open  elairo,  where  they  assume  n 
\\t\t  form,  an<l  He  for  several  mouths 
until  the  harvest. 

In  oiilor  lo  watch  llie  progress  of 
mucii  of  (be  work  before  describe<l,  it 
is  by  no  means  necessary  to  cross  the 
channel  to  the  oyster  parks  lying  i[i 
the  centre  of  ilie  Jtassin.  The  })Jwje 
or  bench  at  Arcachon,  La  Teste,  and 
the  numerous  villages  on  the  bay,  ia  at 
all  times  dotted  with  the  parqueurs, 
busy  in  tlie  various  departments  of 
their  profession.  Here  is  a  group  of 
men  and  women  sorting  the  edible 
oysters  just  brought  asliore  iuto  various 
sizes  and  prices  ;  there,  another  group 
at  work,  cleaning  and  scraping  or  whit- 
euiug  the  tiles,  or  detaching  therefrom 
the  young  shellliah,  each  operation  in 
its  owu  season.    There  is  no  mistaking 


"  Madame  la  Parqueuse,*'  dressed  as 
she  is  in  her  red  flannel  knickei-bockers 
and  long  boots,  sometimes  with  legs 
hare,  and  feet  in  large  wooden  samlals 
for  more  convenient  walking  on  the 
sand.  The  men  are,  as  a  rule,  dressed 
in  suits  of  blue  coLton,  with  scjirlet 
sash,  and  head  covered  with  llio  popular 
blue  heret.  The  plitge,  too,  is  covered 
with  the  various  implements  of  the 
flshery.  Piles  of  tiles  are  everywhere 
to  be  seen  ;  ambulances,  broken  and 
Availing  repair;  groups  of  miscellane- 
ons  articles,  as  baslcets,  rakes,  spades, 
wbeotbarrows,  and  wire  ;  bundles  of 
piguons  and  stacks  of  heather,  ready 
for  irnnsportation  to  the  park  itself. 

Rut  it  is  necessary  lo  lake  a  boat  and 
engage  a  man  as  guide,  in  order  lo  see 
many  of  the  most  interesting  scenes 
connected  with  the  industry,  among 
tbem  being  the  gathering  of  Ihe  edible 
oyster,  which  is  judged  eatable  by  its 
size,  nothing  tinder  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter  being  allowed  lo  he  sold. 
This  harvest  Inkes  place  every  day  ex- 
ce]^t  during  that  period  from  May  to 
September  when  the  fish  nre  unenlablo 
for  the  reasons  already  mentioned.  A 
practice  fata!  to  oystor-culturc,  and  one 
whi(jh  almost  always  results  iu  the  de- 
struction of  beds  by  over-flshing,  and 
the  removal  of  the  hree.ding  oyster — 
namely,  the  use  of  the  dredge  in  tishing 
—  is  here  uukiiown  ;  and  that  its  use 
at  Arcaehon  is  unnecessary  is  one  chief 
Ciiuse  of  the  success  wilii  which  the 
culture  is  carried  on,  and  the  dimen- 
sions to  whicli  the  industry  has  grown. 
Low  lido  is  of  course  the  time  for  fish- 
ing, for  then  the  sea  recedes  from  the 
clnires,  leaving  only  sufticient  water  to 
cover  llie  oysters.  The  method  of  pro- 
ceilnro  is  for  a  number  of  men  and 
women  to  form  a  line  at  one  end  of  a 
cluire,  and  work  slowly  to  the  other, 
each  cariying  a  rake,  wliich  reveals 
tlie  sand-covered  oyster,  and  a  wire 
basket  lo  hold  the  jiroceeds  of  the  flsh- 
cry.  On  Ihe  completion  of  one  claire, 
another  is  counnenced.  At  the  end  of 
a  day's  work,  when  the  incoming  tide 
will  permit  its  continuance  uo  loDj^er, 
the  results  arc  cfirried  ashore,  and  either 
deposited    in   the   floating   warehouses 
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uuchoretl  near  Ibe  boncli,  or  transported  I 
by  slenmboat  or  railway  to  tUoir  uUi- 
niale  aestiuntiou.  A  large  fiuanlity  of 
lUe  iiueat  oysters  are  Irniisfcrrcd  to 
bods  ill  other  plntios,  to  be  fattened,  as 
this  process  cnmmt  be  brought  lo  per- 
fection in  tlie  locality. 

A  strict  watch  is  kept  by  day  and 
night  over  the  parks,  so  that  no  ama- 
teur may  ti7  his  hand  at  oystcr-gathcr- 
in*',  For  this  purpose  are  tlie  uunibers 
of  houseboats  which  arc  to  be  seen  <loL- 
tiim  the  bay,  their  wliito  roofs  shining 
iu  the  sun.  These  contain  bed  and 
board  for  the  guai*diaus  of  the  parka. 
On  the  lie  des  Oiacaux,  iu  the  centre 
of  the  Bassiu,  are  cabins  for  ibo  same 
puiixise. 

Though  hardly   the  place  for  a  suc- 
ceasful  pcarl-llahery,  pearls  have  been 
found  iu  Arcachon  on  ]*aro  occasiotia. 
The  local  museum  contains  as  a  curios- 
ity   three    fiiund  together  in  one  shell 
Bonie  years  ago.     The  only  other  occa- 
sion wc  know  of  was  quite  lately,  when 
the  writer  liimself  was  the  lucky  Under. 
Great  as  is    the   number  *)f  oystei-s 
exported  from  Arcachou  annually,  it  is 
esliumted  at   not  more   than   two   per 
cent,  of  those  born  ;   and  this  is  com- 
pai-alively  a  very  large  proportion,  due 
to  tlie  elaborjile  manner  in  wliieh  the 
industry   is   onrried    on.     It   has    been 
eslimated  that  for  every  oyster  brought 
ashore  from  the  natural  beds  of  Ot.'r- 
many,  more  than  one  niUliou  die.    The 
number  to  which  a  mother-oyster  gives 
birth  is  so  large  as  lo  be  almost  incred- 
ible,  and   of    these    only   a  very  small 
proportion  lind  their  way  to  the  chalk- 
covered  tiles  placed  for  their  reception. 
Many   of   course   are   destroyed   in  the 
numerous  pmeesses  thnmgh  w  hioh  Ihcy 
pass  during  the  three  or  four  ycare  nec- 
essary for  such  perfcctiou  as  is  atUiiu- 
able  in  the  locality. 

Altogether,  it  is  an  interesting  indus- 
try-, and  one  iu  which  the  picturesque 
abounds.  A  pretty  sight,  the  return  of 
the  boats  on  a  full  tide,  after  a  day's 
work,  when  the  many  sails^  white  and 
lerra-cotla,  dot  the  clear  blue  water 
under  a  clear  blue  sky,  with  a  grey  line 
on  the  horizon,  the  distant,  pinc-cov- 
crcd>4audhilU. 


From  The  QeuUeniau'*  Mmgaxli 
THE  rVKL  OF  THE  8UN. 

TiiE  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  suu 
far  exceeds  all  artiftcial  sonrcea  of  illu- 
miiialiou.  It  has  been  sliown  exiieri- 
nieulally  that,  compared  with  astaiuhiixl 
ci\ndle  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  metre 


from  the  eye,  the  sun's  light  is  ctjuul  id 
quantity  to  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
tive  billions  of  billions  of  such  candles  I 
(Fifteen  huudred  and  seventy-live  fol- 
lowed by  twenly-fuur  ciphers).  The 
hUensity  of  the  solar  light  —  or  the 
amount  of  light  per  square  inch  of  sur- 
face—  is  found  to  be  ninety  thousand 
times  greater  than  that  of  a  candle,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  limes  as  bright 
as  the  lime  Uglit  !  The  blackest  por- 
tion of  a  sun-spot  exceeds  the  lime 
light  in  intensity ;  aud  even  the  electric 
arc,  when  placed  between  the  eye  ami 
the  sun's  disc,  appears  as  a  black 
spot ! * 

Tlic  question  has  often  been  nsked, 
AVimt  is  the  fuel  of  the  sun  7  What  is 
the  origin  of  the  vast  amount  of  heat 
and  light  which  isconglanlly  being  radi- 
iUid  by  our  ceutral  luminary  into  sur- 
rounding apace  ?  The  question  is  a 
dlHicult  OHO  to  answer,  if  looked  at  iu 
ihc  light  of  actual  combustion.  The 
amount  of  fuel  necessaiT  lo  produce 
the  observed  results  is  so  enormous 
that  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  im- 
agine wiierc  the  fuel  could  come  from. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  calculateil 
that  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  for 
each  square  yard  of  the  solar  surface 
would  be  no  less  than  (hirtccn  thousand 
live  hundred  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  I 

L'quivalcut  to  the  work  of   a    sleaui 

engine  of  sixty-three  Ihousauil  horse- 
power !  Tliis  enormous  expeiidiluro 
of  fuel  would  be  sufficient  lo  melt  u 
tliickucss  of  about  forty  feet  of  ice  per 
minute  at  the  sun's  surface.  Sir  .lohu 
Herschel  says,  *' Supposing  ii  cylinder 
of  ice  forty-Hvc  miles  in  diameter  (o  be 
continually  darted  into  the  suu  ^cith  the 
velocity  nfUtjkt,  and  Ihat  the  water  pro- 
duced by  its  fusion  were  continually 
carried  off,  the  heat  now  giveu  off  con- 
stantly   by    radiation    would    Iheu    be 

<  Young*!  Gotienil  Aftrononiy,  pp.  213-3t4« 
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wfiolly  expended  in  ils  liquefaction,  on 
the  one  Imnd,  so  ns  to  leave  no  rndinnt 
surplus  ;  while,  on  tlie  oilier,  Ihc  actual 
tenipcrnturc  at  its  surface  would  un- 
dergo no  diminution.''  He  also  says 
that  Iho  onlinary  expciulilure  of  bent 
by  the  sun  ])er  niiiiulu  ivoulil  sufllce  to 
melt  a  cylinder  of  icii  oiin  lumdrcd  nud 
eighty-four  feet  iu  dianictor,  and  in 
Icnglb  extending  from  that  luminary  to 
a  Ceulauri  1 

As  to  Lbe  actual  temperature  at  the 
sun's  surface,  very  various  estimates 
have  been  made  by  different  coinputers. 
Secchi  supposed  it  to  be  about  ten  mil- 
lion degrees  of  the  Centigrade  ther- 
mometer !  and  Spiircr  thirly- seven 
Ihousand  deirrees  of  the  same  scale  ; 
while  M.  rtiuillet  thinks  Hint  it  lies 
between  1,4(U  auil  l,7Hl  degrees  Centi- 
grade. >I.  Hecquerel,  Professor  Lnng- 
]ey,  and  Sir  Williiim  Thomson  consider 
that  the  tcmpcrnlure  of  Ihc  snlar  |>lioLo- 
spbeve  cannot  exceed  three  Ihousand 
de;]jree8  C^entigrade.  According  to  M. 
Saint-Claire  Deville,  the  lempcrarnre  is 
somewhere  about  twenty-live  hundivd 
to  twenty-eight  hundred  degrees,  and 
this  Agrees  wilh  subsequent  experi- 
ments by  Hunscn  and  Debray.  Sir 
Robert  Ball  says  that  "  we  shall  prob- 
ably be  well  within  the  truth  if  we 
state  the  effective  temperature  of  the 
sun  to  be  about  eighteen  thousand  de- 
crees Fahrenheit'*  (The  Story  ot  the 
Heavens,  p.  495).  Secchi^s  estimate  is 
probably  very  excessive,  and  the  smaller 
determinations  nearer  the  truth.  The 
Actual  heat  uf  the  sun  must,  however, 
be  very  great-  Professor  Young  says  : 
•*  When  heat  is  concentrated  by  a  burn- 
ing-glass, the  temt>erature  at  the  focus 
•cannot  rise  above  that  of  the  source  of 
heat,  the  effect  of  the  lens  being  sim- 
ply to  move  the  object  at  the  focus  vir- 
tually towards  the  sun  ;  so  that,  if  we 
neglect  the  loss  of  heat  by  transmission 
through  the  glass,  the  temperature  at 
tlio  focus  ahnuUl  be  the  same  as  that  of 
a  point  placed  at  such  a  distance  from 
tliu  suti  tluit  the  solar  disc  would  seem 
just  as  large  as  the  lens  itself,  viewed 
from  its  own  focus.  The  most  powerful 
lens  yet  constructed  thus  virtually  trans- 
ports RQ  object  at  its  focus  to  within 


about  two  hundred  and  ^fty  thousand 
miles  of  the  sun's  surface,  and  in  this 
focus  the  most  refractory  substances  — 
platinum,  fire-clay,  the  diamond  itself 
—  are  either  instantly  melted  or  dissi- 
pated in  vapor.  There  can  be  no  doul>t 
that  if  the  sun  were  to  come  as  near  to 
UH  as  the  moon,  the  solid  earth  would 
nudL  like  wax."  Messrs.  Trowbridge 
and  Ihiloliins  consider  that  in  the  solar 
atm<»3pli«jro,  when;  carbon  is  volatilized, 
the  temperaturu  is  about  equal  to  that 
uf  the  voltaic  arc. 

It  may  be  sbowu  that  were  the  8un> 
mass  composed  of  coal  it  would  all  be 
consumed  in  about  six  thousand  yeaiti. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  solar 
heat  mriy  possibly  he  maintained  by  the 
fall  of  mctcoi-s  on  its  surface.  A  pound 
of  coal  falling  ou  the  sun's  surface  from 
an  infinite  distance  would  develop  by 
eoucussion  six  thousand  times  the  heat 
that  would  be  produced  by  its  combus- 
tion. But  the  enormous  quantity  of 
meteors  required  for  the  purpose  — 
about  thirty-eight  hnndred  pounds  per 
srinnre  foot  per  annum — renders  this 
Llieory  very  improbable.  If  the  earth 
ivere  to  fall  into  the  sun  it  would  main- 
tain its  heat  for  a  period  of  less  than 
one  hundred  years.  Jupiter  falling 
into  the  sun  would  supply  its  present 
expendilui'e  for  thirty-two  thousand 
years  to  come  ;  but,  in  view  of  Ibo 
millions  of  years  indicated  by  geological 
records,  even  this  i)eriod  must  l»o 
considL'red  as  eouiparativelj'  short. 
Another  objection  to  this  theory  is 
lliul  the  (juantity  of  matter  required 
would,  in  the  course  of  ages,  add  appre- 
ciably to  the  sun's  mass,  which  would 
derange  the  motions  of  the  planetary 
system.  The  meteoric  llieory  of  the 
sun's  heat  must,  therefore,  bo  aban- 
doned. 

The  theory  now  generally  accepted 
by  astronomers  is  Ihat  advanced  by  the 
eminent  German  physicist  Ilelmholtz, 
which  ascribes  the  heat  of  the  sun  to 
the  shriukngc  of  its  mass  caused  by 
gravitation.  It  may  he  shown  math- 
ematically that  this  shrinkage  would 
undoubtedly  produce  the  observed  re- 
sult, and.  as  jrravitiition  must  incvilnbly 
act  ou  the  component  particles  of  the 
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suu^s  D)a»&,  it  secma  quite  unuecessiiry 
to  look  furilu'i'  for  u  s»tiafactory  the- 
ory. The  amount  of  shrinkage  j-e- 
quired  to  iiccoimt  Tor  the  present  aoluL* 
ratUaUuu  is  so  hiuuII  that  the  Uiiuiuu- 
tiou  of  the  uun'ti  ;ip[Kiivnt  diaiiieler 
uouUl  uot  be  tlett'ctcfj  by  ilic  most  re- 
iiiieU  instrumeiiLs  of  luensuremeiit. 
Sir  William  Thoinsoii  has  sliown  Uiat 
this  shrinkage  wunM  amuiuit  to  only 
thirty-live  melres  on  Ihu  ratlins  per 
anniitn,  or  one  ten-tinmsandth  of  its 
length  in  two  Ihonsand  years  —  a  qimu- 
tily  quite  innppreciable. 

According  to  Ilelnihollz's  theory,  the 
suu^s  heat  was  originally  generated  by 
the  collision  of  two  masses,  as  in  Dr. 
CroU'a  theory,  but  dilfering  from  tliiit 
theory  in  the  supposition  that  the 
bodies  approached  each  other  under 
the  efTects  of  gnivitation  alone,  and  iiuL 
with  any  initial  velocity.  In  some 
books  it  is  '^pamdoxicjilty  stated  *'  that 
the  sun  is  actually  becoming  boiler 
owing  to  condensation  ;  but  tliis  is 
quite  incorrect.  As  Sir  William  Ttioin- 
aon  points  out,  **  cooling  and  condcnsa- 
tiou  go  on  together.^'  In  fact,  as  the 
Aun  has  been  gradually  losing  heat  for 
S8  past,  the  amount  of  lieat  lost  by 
'mdialion  must  be  iu  excess  of  thai 
gained  by  shnnkage  ;  and,  as  this 
process  is  probably  still  iu  progress, 
the  sun  must  be  actually  cooling  down. 
Of  course  this  cooling  process  is  exces- 
sively alow— so  slow,  indee<1,  that  one 
estimate  makes  the  maximum  loss  not 
more  than  ouo  degree  Ceutigi-ade  iu 
seven  years. 

According  to  Sir  William  Thomson, 
if  the  sun^s  heat  could  be  maiulatued 
by  shrinkage  until  twenty  million  times 
the  preseut  annual  expenditure  is  ra- 
diated away,  the  sun's  diameter  would 
be  reduced  to  one-half  what  it  is  at 
present,  and  its  density  wovdd  be  in- 
creased to  about  the  spcciHc  gnivity  of 
lead.  This  would  probably  put  a  stop 
to  all  furtlier  shrinkage,  *'  through 
overcrowding  of  the  molecules.'' 

Supposing  llie  sun  to  have  I>een  radi- 
ating out  heiit  for  the  past  lifteeu  mil- 
lion years,  the  solar  radius  *'  must  have 
becD  four  times  .o-s  great  as  at  present.'* 
Sir  WlUiam  Thomson  is  nut  disposed  to 


admit  much  more  than  twelve  milliotF 
years  as  the  past  duration  of  the  sun's 
history,  but,  as  I  have  shown  iu  a. 
former  paper,  tliia  period  —  immense 
as  it  is  —  will  uot  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  geologists.  To  meet  this  diffi- 
culty Dr.  Croll  has  advanceil  his  **  Iw- 
paet  Theory,"  which  has  been  already 
considered  iu  the  i)aper  referred  lo- 
{OentUman^s  Magazine,    June,  189X). 

The  ancient  piiilosophers  tliought 
that  the  sun  might  possibly  be  inhab- 
ited !  Even  in  modern  times  tliii- 
hypothesis  has  been  seriously  consid- 
ei*tid.  Dr.  Elliott  iu  1787  upheld  this 
view,aud  on  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey 
for  the  murder  of  Miss  lioydell  his 
friends  ujuinLiined  his  sanity  auU 
quoted  as  proof  of  their  assertion  the 
pages  of  his  book  in  which  this  opiuiou 
was  expressed.  A  necessary  detail  of 
Helmholiz's  theory  is  that  the  suu 
must  be  iu  a  Huid  state  from  its  surface 
to  its  centre.  Were  this  uot  so  it  would 
soon  grow  dark,  "  as  the  conducting 
power  of  no  known  solid  would  sufRce 
to  maintain  the  incandescence."  The- 
idea  of  a  solid  nucleus  enclosed  in  a 
fiery  envelope  must,  therefore,  be  aban- 
doned and  consigned  to  the  Umbo  of  all 
such  uncritical  theoiies. 

Sir  William  Thomson  thus  describe* 
the  action  which  would  probably  take 
place  during  the  formation  of  the  sutt 
Mccordiug  to  the  gravitation  theory  : 
"*  Think  of  two  cfwl  solid  globes,  each 
of  the  same  moan  density  as  the  earthy 
and  uf  half  the  sun's  diameter,  given  at 
rest,  or  nearly  at  rest,  at  a  distance 
asunder  cijual  to  twice  the  earth's  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  they  will  fall  to- 
gether and  colli<le  in  exactly  half  a 
year.  The  collision  wouM  last  about 
half  an  hour,  in  the  cunrsc  of  which 
they  will  be  transformed  inloa  vicdenily 
agitated  incandescent  fluid  nuiss,  Hvin^ 
outwards  from  the  line  of  motion  before 
thu  collision,  and  swelling  to  .'i  bulk 
several  times  greater  llian  the  sum  of 
the  original  bulka  of  the  two  globes. 
IIuw  far  the  tluid  mass  wilt  Hy  out  all 
round  from  the  line  of  collision  it  ia 
impossible  to  say.  The  motion  is  t«>o 
complicated  to  Im.  fully  iuvesii<;ated  by 
any  known   mathematical  method.     A 
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maibeniaiiciuu  wilU  sufficient  patience 
migliL,  liowuvor,  approximate  to  the 
truth.  iVfter  a  series  of  oacillutious  it 
will  subside^  probably  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  yeara^  into  a  globular  star 
of  about  Uie  samu  diineuaions,  heat, 
and  brigbtuesH  as  our  present  suu,  but 
difTereut  from  him  in  this,  that  it  would 
littVti  uo  rotation. 

'*  If,  however,  cat^li  luul  a  Iruusversc 
moliou  —  iu  opposite  directions  —  of 
1-82  metres  per  seeond^  the  result 
would  be  a  globe  like  our  sun,  rotating 
iu  tweuly<bve  d:iys.  If  the  trausverse 
velocity  be  anything  more  than  0*71  of 
a  kilometre  they  would  escape  collision, 
and  would  revolve  iu  equal  ellipses 
rouud  Uicir  centre  of  inertia  iu  a  period 
of  oue  year,  just  gni/.ing  one  another's 
surfaces  every  lime  they  came  round  to 
the  nearest  poiuts  of  their  orbits.  If 
the  iuilial  transvci'sc  velocity  he  less 
Lhiiii,  but  not  much  less  than,  0*71  of  a 
kilinnotre  per  socond,  there  will  be  a 
violent  grazing  collision, and  two  bright 
Buns,  solid  globes  bathed  iu  llaiuiug 
fluid,  will  come  into  es^istcnco  iu  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  and  will  com- 
mence revolving  rouud  their  coniruou 
centre  of  iuerlia  iu  long  elliptic  orbits 
in  a  period  of  Utile  less  than  a  year. 
Tidal  iuLLTiicliou  between  them  will 
diininislitlie  eccentricity  of  their  orbita, 
and,  if  continued  long  enougli,  will 
cause  them  to  revolve  in  circubu*  orbits 
round  their  centre  of  Inertia,  with  a 
distance  between  their  surfaces  equal 
to  6*44  dianieters  of  each." 

The  bearing  of  the  latter  portion  of 
Sir  AVilliaui  Thonmon's  remarks  on  the 
possible  origin  of  binary  stars  will  bo 
obvious  to  the  reader.  The  "'  violent 
grazing  collisions  "  in  a  period  of  about 
a  year  seeru  also  to  suggest  a  poss^ible 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  variable  stars,  of  which  the  periods 
of  several  do  not  differ  much  from 
three  hundred  and  sixty-ttve  days. 
Indeed,  tliis  is  the  theory  of  variable 
stars  advanciMl  by  Professor  Lockyer  in 
his  *' Meleoric  Hypotheses;"  but  in 
this  theory' the  revolving  masses  are 
supposed  to  be  swarms  of  meteorites, 
and  not  solid  botlies.  The  briiLjlit  liiit^s 
observed  iu  some  uf  the  long  period 


variables  when  near  a  maximum  of 
light  iudicaLe  a  great  increase  of  lieat, 
which  may  possibly  be  due  either  to 
the  collisions  of  thousands  of  meteor- 
ites or  to  solid  bodies  rendered  inc;m- 
descent  by  a  '*  violent  gnixing  collision/* 
J.  Ellard  Goiu:. 


From  CliamlKirB*  Jouniitl. 
NEGRO  COFFEK. 

Negro  or  wild  coffee  is  the  name 
that  has  been  given  to  fedegozo  seeds, 
on  account  of  their  being  used  iu  west- 
ern tropical  Africa  aud  in  some  of  the 
West  ludia  Islands  by  the  natives  as  a 
substitute  for  cofteo.  Iu  some  of  the 
Fi*enc!i  African  colonies  tlio  seeds  iire 
also  known  as  cafe  n^gre  and  caf6 
marron.  Botanically,  the  plant  produc* 
ing  the  seed  is  known  as  Cassia  occitlen- 
talis.  It  grows  very  freely  in  most 
Lro])Lca!  countries  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  com- 
jiion  weed,  with  a  sickly,  offensive 
smell,  that  many  planters  would  faiu 
be  rid  of.  The  seeds  are  roasted  nud 
ground,  aud  the  infusion,  made  in  the 
same  way  as  ordinary  coffee  amazingly 
resembles  the  tjuest  Mocha.  This  fact 
is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Nicbolls  of  Do- 
minica, who,  wtiting  to  the  director  of 
the  Uoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  a 
few  years  back,  slates  :  *'  I  collected 
some  seeds,  aud  directed  my  cook 
to  roast  and  grind  them,  so  that  I 
might  taste  the  ^  coffee.'  Other  malterd 
engaging  my  atteution,  I  forgot  the 
circumstance  until  several  days  after- 
wards, when,  one  evening,  my  wife 
inquired  how  I  liked  my  after-<linner 
cup  of  coffee.  I  turned  to  her  iuquir* 
ingly,  when  alui  laughingly  said  : 
*That  is  your  wihl  coffee.'  I  was 
indeed  surprised,  for  tha  coffeu  was 
indislingnishaldc  from  that  mndc  ot 
the  best  Arabian  beans,  and  we  iu 
Dominica  are  celebrated  for  our  goo<l 
colfee.  Afterwards,  some  of  the  seeds, 
roarited  and  ground,  were  brought  to 
mc,  and  the  aroma  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  coffee  ordinarily  used  in  the 
island." 

Dr.  Livingstone  look  some  of  these 
seeds   to  the  Mauritius  Botanical  Gar- 
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(lens,  nnd  mentioned  that  tlic  nnlivcs 
of  tropicitl  Afric.i  roasted  and  ust'd 
tliem  like  coffee. 

IL  litis  not  been  dofinitoly  stated  that 
Iho  infusion  luis  any  stiriuiliuing  effect, 
I)iit  it  is  only  fair  lo  suppose  it  has, 
tnherwise  the  negroes  would  Imrdly 
employ  it  in  Hen  of  coffi'e.  Chemical 
niialysia  shows  it  to  consist  of  fnLLy 
matters  (olein  and  nmrgarine),  4'!)  ; 
tannic  acid,  0*9 ;  sugar,  21  ;  gum, 
28 'S ;  atnrch,  2*0;  cellulose,  34-0; 
water,  7*0 ;  calcium  sulphate,  and  phos- 
phate, clirysophanic  acid,  0*9;  malic 
acid,  sodium  chloride,  magnesium  snl- 
phato,  iron,  silica,  together,  5'4  ;  and 
achrosinc,  13*58  parts  in  ono  hundred. 
Achrosine  is  soluble  in  water,  and  com- 
municates to  the  latter  u  garnet  color. 
It  contains  avrbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  sulphur  ;  but  its  exact 
composition  has  not  been  determined. 
It  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol  nnd  in  adds 
nnd  alkalies.  Thii  color  cannot  be  li.ved 
upon  tissues  by  any  known  mordant, 
nnd  it  is  this  circumstance  (hat  induced 
Professor  Clouot,  who  made  the  analy- 
sis, lo  term  it  achrosine,  or  "  not  color- 
ing," although  being  colored  itself. 

If  we  might  vcfilnio  an  hypothesis, 
we  would  suggest  that  fuitiier  investi- 
gation into  this  coloring  matter  may 
prove  that  tlie  color  is  the  important 
fenturo  from  an  Alimentary  point  of 
view.  This  has  recently  been  proved 
to  bo  the  case  with  kola.  For  many 
years  scientists  were  puzzled  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance  in  the  kola  nut 
that  prmluced  the  slimutattng  and  nu- 
tritive effect.  It  was  at  first  suggested 
that  it  was  due  to  caffeine  ;  but  experi- 
ments proved  that  this  was  not  the 
•coso.  At  lengtli,  after  prolonged  re- 
searches, Professor  ITcckol  of  Mar- 
seilles practically  demonstrated  that  the 
"  muscle-bracing"  and  other  bencliciid 
properties  of  the  kola  nut  were  entirely 
jlue  to  tlie  presence  of  u  coloring  body 


which  he  designated  kola  red  (rouge 
do  kola),  and  which  a  German  sciGniist 
has  slncu  named  kolanin. 

Hesidcs  using  fedegozo  seeds  ns  a 
auhstiUilo  for  coffee,  the  natives  em- 
ploy the  whole  plant  as  a  remedial 
agent  in  various  complaints  and  dls- 
eases.  It  is  closely  allied  to  onlinnr}* 
senna  —  in  fact,  in  Liberia,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  it  is  called  small  senna 
—  so  readci-s  will  not  be  surprised  lo 
learn  that  the  whole  plant  is  pui-gative. 
This  is  mainly  attributable  lo  tljc  muci- 
laginous and  exlractivc  matters  in 
conjunction  with  the  small  percentage 
of  chrjsoph.inic  acid  (hat  aualysis 
proves  to  be  present  in  the  plant.  Tor- 
refaction  destroys  the  purgative  priu- 
ci[»le  in  the  seeds  and  causes  them  to 
taste  like  coffee. 

One  of  the  most  useful  properties  of 
the  plant  is  its  fL-hrifugc  action.  It  is 
generally  administered  by  boiling  an 
ounce  of  the  see<l  in  ten  ounces  of 
water;  and  when  this  quantity  is  re- 
duced to  nine  ounces,  it  is  given  to  tlio 
patient  during  the  colil  periiwl  of  a 
rigor  ;  a  profuse  perspiration  follows, 
ii nd  the  rigors  do  not  recur.  The  seeds 
have  repcatctlly  been  employed  in 
Franco  and  in  some  West  India  Islands 
for  this  purpose ;  and  instead  of  the 
decoction  being  used  as  just  described, 
sixty  grammes  of  the  seed  have  been 
macerated  in  a  litre  of  ilolaga  wine. 

The  value  of  the  plant  is  recognized 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Midiainme- 
dan  writei-s  recommend  its  use  in  cases 
of  coughs,  especially  whooping-coughs  ; 
an  infusion  of  tlic  root  is  considered  by 
the  American  Indians  to  be  an  antidote 
a«;ainflt  various  ptiisons  ;  an<l  iu  Brazil 
the  sam«j  ju'eparation  is  used  as  atonic 
and  diuretic  in  dropsy  and  Hver  com- 
plaints. This  latter  property  has  gained 
for  the  plant  the  same  unconveniioual 
title  that  country  children  apply  to  our 
own  dandelion. 
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THK  MESSENGEK. 

Wkaried,  1  flung  my  work  away  from  inc. 

All  my  soul's  labor,  all  iny  toil,  life-long. 

My  bo|)e9,  and  my  ambitions,  and  my 

song. 

And  closed  my  eyes,  too  dim  with  t«ar8  to 

aee. 
Wlien  I  awoke,  behold  the  day  was  o'er, 
And  the   deep  purple  evening  shadows 

crept 
Across  the  mountains,  and  the  (lowers 
slept, 
And  a  light  wind  blew  fresh  from  sea  to 

shore. 
Then  I  became  aware  of  one  who  stood 
Heside  me,  in  the  twilight,  dark  find  still, 
And  knewtliat  He  —  the  mighty  one  — 
was  there. 
And  Death  spake  solemnly  :  *'  The  man 
whose  will, 
Though  vainly,  strove,  need  nevermore 
despair. 
Since  he  has  done — what  God  asked  ;  what 
he  could." 
Spectator.  C1.ARA  Qrant  Duff. 


Prince  of  painters,  come,  I  pray, 
Paint  my  love,  for,  though  away. 
King  of  craftsmen,  you  can  well 
Paint  what  1  to  thee  can  tell. 
First,  her  hair  you  must  indite 
Dark,  but  soft  as  summer  night ; 
Hast  thou  no  contrivance  whence 
To  make  it  breathe  Its  frankincense? 
Rising  from  her  rounded  cheek 
Let  thy  pencil  duly  apeak, 
Uow  below  that  purpling  night 
Glows  her  foreliea<l  ivury-whiie. 
Mind  you  neither  part  nor  join 
Those  sweet  eyebrows'  easy  Hue  ; 
'Iliey  must  merge,  you  know,  to  be 
In  separated  unity. 
Painter,  draw,  as  lover  bids. 
Now  the  dark  line  of  the  Hds  ; 
Palmer,  now  'lis  my  desire, 
Make  her  glance  from  very  Are, 
Make  it  as  Athene's  blue. 
Like  Cythera's  liquid  loo  ; 
Now  to  give  her  cheeks  and  nose, 
Milk  must  mingle  with  the  rose ; 
Her  lips  be  like  persuasion's  made, 
To  call  for  kisses  iJiey  persuade  ; 
And  for  her  delicious  chin, 
O'er  and  under  and  within. 
And  round  her  «tift  neck's  Parian  wall, 
Bid  fly  the  graces,  one  and  all. 


For  the  rest,  enrobe  my  pet 
In  her  faint  clear  violet ; 
But  a  little  trutli  must  show 
There  is  more  that  lies  below, 
Hold  !  thou  hast  her—  that  is  she, 
Uush  I  she's  going  to  speak  to  me. 

William  Puilpot. 


THE  PAHTHEJJON. 

A  Rinx  !    But  no  Gothic  pile  divine 

May  match  the  Athenian's  mastei^work  of 

might  ; 
Beauty  supreme,  and  Glory  infinite. 
Sill  lie  nnilismayed  in  Pallas'  peerless  shrine; 
Kair  Fane,  that  loflie-st  memories  entwine, 
Tliough  Time   halh  o'er  thee  swept  with 

scathing  flight. 
And  War's  rude  touch  hath  marred  thy 

marble  white, 
Unconquered  Thought's  Eternity  U  Uilne  1 

Yes !     Thou    hast  seen  Athene  yield   to 
Christ, 

The   Moslem's  merciless  sway — till  Free- 
dom, won 

At  Navarino,  cliased  away  the  mist 

That  blackening    brooded  o'er  ihee,   and 
outshone 

The  dawn  of  (ireeoe  re-rlsen  —  and  Hope, 
that  kisseil 

To  life  — from  death-like  sleep  —  the  Par- 
thenon. 

Blackwood's  Hafasiiie. 
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SOUVENIK. 

EVRN  as  a  garden  full  of  branch  and  bloc^h 

.Seen  in  a  looking-glass  and  so  more  fair 

With  houghs  suspended  in  a  magic  air 

More  spacious  and  more  ndiani  than  the 

truth  ; 

So  I  remember  thee,  my  happy  Youth, 
And  smile  to  look  upon  the  days  that 

were. 
As  they  had  never  told  of  dotiM  or  care. 

As  1  had  never  wept  for  grief  or  ruth. 

.So,  were  our  spirits  destined  lo  endure, — 
So,  were  the  after-life  a  promise  sure 
And    not    the    mocking    mirage  of    oar 
dearth  ! 

Through  all  eternity  might  heaven  appear 
The  still,  the  vast,  the  radiant  souvenir 
Of  one  unchanging  moment   known  on 
earth. 

Mks.  Jauxs  Dakusststkb. 


Elizabeth  Inchbald, 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
ELIZABETH  DJCHBALD. 

Godwin,  comlcsceu<ling  for  once  to 
ftpijrrain,  describi'd  Mrs.  Inchbalil  as 
**a  i>ii|iianle  inixLuie  between  u  lady 
aiiil  a  milkmaid.''  Sheridan  decdarcd 
tiint  alie  was  Ihu  only  ntithoreas  whose 
society  pluaaed  him  ;  and  the  piis^ini^ 
glimpses  we  obtain  of  her  in  the  ine- 
nioii's  and  letters  of  contemporaries 
cxeitc  the  wish  that  they  were  fuHer 
and  more  freqneDt. 

Few  things  in  the  annnls  of  hio^i-aphy 
are  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  cvii 
fate  which^  making  a  never-lo-be- 
forgiven  Dr.  I'oynlor  its  inslrnmcnt, 
robbed  liio  reading  world  of  Mis.  Inch- 
bald's  "  Memoirfi  writltn  by  Herself," 
and  suhatitulod  the  ntitlerinls  collected 
for  lliose  memoirs,  matiipnUiLed  afresh 
by  the  prosy  and  pompous  James 
lioaden. 

The  pnblisliers  of  that  day  knew  that 
Mrs,  Inelihald  was  compiling  her  rec- 
oIleclioijH,  and  computcil  eagerly  for 
tliLMn,  offering  a  Ihonsand  pounds  with- 
out seeing  the  manuscript,  and  iu  one 
ca<4e  even  proposin;;  to  seUlc  an  annu- 
ity on  her.  But  she  deniurriMl  and  held 
back  ;  and  only  a  meinorandunii  found 
amongst  her  papers  raiUer  mysteriously 
hidiciites  the  fate  of  the  precious  work. 

Query.  —  What  I  should  wish  done  at  the 
point  of  death. 

Dr.  P,  — Do  it  now. 
Four  volumes  deaCroyod. 

The  bright  anecdotes  and  sketches  of 
famous  conlemporaries  that  must  have 
flowed  from  the  pen  of  llie  auLluu-  of 
^'Thc  Simple  Story.**  when  ridnting 
her  own  chequered  career,  arc  lost  be- 
yond recall.  But  it  is  still  possible  to 
disentangle  the  fiicts  of  her  life  from 
the  wearisome  platitudes  aiul  yet  more 
intolerable  puns  of  her  historian. 

Klizahelh,  the  fairest  of  seveml  fair 
dauglttei-s  of  John  Simpson,  a  Uomnn 
tJalholic  farmer  hving  at  Standinglield, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  was  born  in 
17r>3,  only  cigl»t  years  before  her  fa- 
ther's death.  Her  mother,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  sensible  and  energetic 
woman,  brought  up  her  lange  family 
well,  and  long  carried  on  the  farm  witJi 


the  asbistjince  of  such  of  her  children 
lui  remained  single. 

Four  of  her  daughters  married  enrly, 
and  went  to  live  In  London,  which 
thenceforward  became  the  promised 
hmd  to  Klizubelh,  who,  at  thirteen^ 
ih'Clared  thai  she  "had  rather  die  ttiuu 
n<il  see  Ihu  world.'*  In  early  ^'oulh, 
Ibongb  het-  charming  nuuuior  and  gay 
di^puNition  eminenlly  lilted  her  to  h& 
[Mj|iular  in  society,  she  shnink  from  it 
nervously,  because  of  a  stammer  wbiclk 
iu  later  years  was  considere<l  only  an 
addition  to  her  many  aiii-actious.  Yet» 
oddly  enough,  her  great  ambition  wa» 
lo  become  an  actress.  With  this  end 
iu  view  she  persisleully  endeavored  to 
improve  her  enunciation,  writing  the 
words  which  ."ihe  found  most  difficult, 
and  carrying  them  about  with  ber,  so 
ttmt  she  might  lose  no  opportunity  of 
praclishig  them. 

KlizaheLirs  taste  for  the  dmma  was 
shared  by  all  her  family  ;  one  of  lUfcir 
favorite  amusements  was  to  read  phtys 
aloud,  each  taking  a  part.  When  the 
theatre  at  Jlury  St.  Edmunds  was  open 
Lhe  Simpsons  were  regular  attendants  ; 
iJiey  made  friends  among  members  of 
the  companies  perforniing  there,  and 
in  1770  Eli7^d>clh  applied  lo  Riclini-d 
GritRth,  manager  of  the  Xorwich  The- 
atre, for  an  engagement.  Nothing 
came  of  the  application  then,  hut  i% 
friendly  corresponilence  and  an  amus- 
ing entry  in  ber  pocket-book  :  "R-i-c-h- 
a-r-d  ti-i-i-f-f-i-t-h.  Each  dear  letter  of 
thy  name  is  harmony  !  " 

In  the  same  year  lier  brother  George 
exchanged  the  farm  for  the  stage. 
His  frequent  letters,  which  no  doubl 
dwelt  rattier  on  the  lights  than  the 
shadows  of  theatrical  life,  increased 
Elizabctira  desire  to  follow  the  same 
course. 

Visiting  Mrs.  Hunt,  one  of  her  niai^ 
ried  sisters,  iu  1771,  Elizabeth  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Inchbald,  an  actor 
of  respectability,  wiio  promptly  fell  in 
love  with  her,  accompanied  her  on 
sight-seeing  expeditions,  and  after  her 
return  wrote  to  her  mother  and  herself 
whiit  was  evidenllv  an  offer  of  liis  hamU 

Her  answer  was  inoi*e  candid  than 
encouraging  ;  — 
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In  spite  of  yoiir  eloquent  pen  [she  con- 
cludes] matrimony  still  appears  to  uic  with 
less  clianuii  tliari  terrors  ...  to  enter  into 
marriage  with  the  least  reluctance,  as  fear- 
ing you  are  going  to  sacriHce.  part  of  your 
life,  must  l>e  greatly  iuipnident.  Fewer 
nnliappy  marriages,  I  tbinlc,  woutd  be  occa- 
sioned if  fewer  persons  were  guilty  of  this 
indiscretion — an  iudiscretiuu  tliut  aliociu 
me»  and  which  I  hope  Heaven  will  ever 
preserve  uie  from  ;  as  must  be  your  wisli,  if 
the  regard  thai  you  have  professed  for  inn 
be  really  mine,  of  which  I  am  not  wholly 
UJiileserving  ;  for,  as  much  as  the  strongest 
friendship  can  allow,  I  am  yours  —  E. 
Simpson.* 

It  seems,  from  some  brief  but  signifi- 
cnnt  entries  in  Iior  journal,  Lhnt  at  this 
time  she  was  wavering  between  Mr. 
Incbbald,  who  loved  her,  and  Mr. 
Griftilh,  whom  she  fancied  she  loved  : 

January  Tlml. — Saw  Mr.  Griffith's  pic- 
ture. 

28th.— Stole  it. 

2Plh.  —  Rather  disappointed  at  not  receiv- 
ing a  letter  from  Mr.  InclibaUl. 

In  AInrch  she  records  reci;iving  a 
note  from  Mr.  Gvittilli  which  '^almost 
<li8lrncted  her.'*  Wlielber  its  conLenls 
were  pcrsonnl  or  professional  does  not 
Appear,  but  undoubtedly  it  put  the  liu- 
ishing  touch  to  her  dclormination  to 
leave  home,  and  as  her  family,  ilespite 
their  ibcali'icfil  predileciiona,  hnd  per- 
sistently opposed  her  desire  to  become 
an  ftclrcss,  t^he  run  away  to  London, 
leaving  on  her  drosslng-lable  —  as  be- 
came a  heroine  of  romance  —  a  farewell 
letter  to  her  mollicr. 

Elizabeth  was  then  eighteen  years 
oUl,  and  very  lovely.  Even  Bondeu 
wflxcs  eloquent  iu  describing  her  :  — 

She  was  in  truth  a  Agure  that  could  not 
be  seen  wltliout  ostouisimient  at  its  lovell- 
ness  — tall,  slender,  straight,  of  the  purest 
complexion  and  most  beautiful  features. 
Her  hair  of  a  gol,deu  auburn,  her  eyes  full 
at  once  of  spirit  and  sweetness  ;  a  combina- 
tion of  delicacy  that  checked  presumption 
and  interest  that  captivated  tlie  fancy.^ 

Dreading   lest    sho    should    be   sent 

•  Mcmoln  nnd  Corresponttenoe  of  Mn.  Inchbnlil, 
«dlUNl  by  iluinutu  Boatleii.  Ixindon  :  RtctiHrU  B«n(- 
Jey,  1S3U.     Vn].  I.,  p.  16. 

>  Memoir*  iiu4  Currei[»ou«leaoe  of  Mr».  lucbbali]. 
Vol.  I.,  p.  S. 


bnck  to  the  farm  if  any  of  her  fnmily 
knew  where  she  was  to  be  foun<l,  Kliz- 
nbeth  did  nut  join  her  sisters  when  sho 
arrived  in  London  **in  tlie  Norwich 
Fly,"  but  went  iu  search  of  sonic 
friends  who  hnd  been  living  at  Chnring 
Cross,  only  to  find  Ihivt  they  had  quitted 
London  for  Wales.  Sho  appears  then, 
if  one  nnxy  judge  from  nu  account  of 
her  proceedings  which  lioiiden  pro- 
lumncen  foinided  on  fact  (on  the  gi*oun(l 
(JKit  it  was  published  in  her  Ufelime 
and  not  contnidictod  by  her),  to  have 
become  distrnught  with  nervous  excite- 
ment, to  have  nin  away  from  houses 
where  she  would  have  been  kindly  re- 
ceived, to  have  wandered  nimlcssly 
ab(jut  Ihe  neighboriioml  of  Ilolborn, 
and  finally  to  liave  obtained  a  room  nt 
the  White  Swnn,  under  the  pretext 
that  she  had  been  <lisappoiutcd  of  a 
sent  in  (he  York  conch.  But  her  hosts 
must  have  i-egardcd  her  with  some  sus- 
picion, for  they  locked  her  Into  her 
room  nt  night  I 

She  ivniidnod  (here,  however,  living 
on  '*a  roll  or  two  and  a  dmught  of 
water,"  nulil  her  failure  to  obtain  an 
imtnediiilc  theatrical  ciigngenient,  ami 
her  mpidly  dwindling  futvds,  frightuncd 
her  into  comniuniciiting  with  her  sis- 
tere.  Sho  then  received  her  niolher^s 
forgiveness  nnd  help,  and  met  Mr. 
Inchbald  ngnin  at  the  liunsc  of  her 
brothtn'-in-liiw,  Mr.  Slender.'  Some 
incidents  during  her  negotiations  with 
managers,  peculiarly  revolting  to  a  girl 
of  her  high  spirit  nnd  natural  refine- 
ment, no  doubt  sharpened  her  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Inchbald's  unwenried 
devotion.  Sho  had  evidenlly  begun  to 
realize  acutely  the  difHcnlly  of  making 
her  way  iu  London  alone  and  unpro- 
tected. Two  montlis  after  her  arrival 
in  town  tliey  were  married  by  a  Catho- 
lic priest  and  afterwards  by  a  Protes- 
tant clergyman,*  and  in  the  evening  the 

>  The  fragments  of  her  tllnry  whtcb  escaped  da- 
struclioQ  contain  cxccUeni  ilescrlptiTe  taticbos. 
Sbtt  sayaof  L«r  brottitir-tii-law:  "Mr. Slcmlvr  ws* 
Iu  reality  good  uatured,  but  Iifa  good  nature  coii- 
«Ul«d  In  frlght(>nin|t  yuii  to  dentil  to  biivc  tba 
pteasuro  of  recoTerlng  you  ;  In  holitlng  an  axe  over 
your  head  for  Uie  purpo»e  of  pronounclog  a  r«- 
priove." 

'  Y«t  Boadea  deoUm  tlwy  wore  "  both  Kotnan 
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bride  nccorapaulcd  Mra.  Slender  to  the 
theatre  to  sec  lite  bridogrooiu  net  ^Ii*. 
Oakley  iu*^'TUe  Jealous  Wife/'  which 
the  superaliUous  mi^ltt  regard  aa  omi- 
noua  of  troubles  that  only  too  quickly 
followed. 

On  the  followiu^  day  they  sUiiLed  for 
Bristol,  where  Mr,  Iiiclibalil  had  an 
cugagenieut^  and  there,  in  the  Sei>leiu- 
ber  of  the  same  year,  Mrs.  Inclibald 
made  her  (iral  appearance  on  any  stage 
a3  Cordelia  to  her  huabaud's  Lear. 
She  must  have  looked  the  chnracter 
enchaiUingly,  buL  did  not,  it  would 
seem,  flecluim  iL  equally  well,  for  she 
relates  many  puiusLnkin^'  lessons  be* 
stowed  on  her  by  her  husbund,  both 
iudoora  and  out,  wauderiug  over  the 
hills  or  silting  by  the  lireside,  with  a 
view  to  curing  the  mechanical  and  n»o- 
notoiious  utterance  slio  adopted  as  a 
preeivulion  n-^ainat  her  stammer.  She 
was  iuduairious,  and  certainly  uoL  fas- 
tidious aa  lo  the  parts  in  which  she 
ap[»eared,  for  we  read  of  lier  as  Anne 
IJoleyu,  one  of  the  witches  in  "  Mac- 
beth," Jane  Shore,  a  Bacchante  io 
*'Comus,"  DBsdemona,  the  Tragic 
Muse  in  Lhe  "Jubilee,'*  and  a  long  el 
ct'lem,^ 

The  aeveu  yeara  of  Mrs.  Inclibald's 
married  life  were  chiefly  spent  in  trav- 
elling from  theatre  to  theatre  iu  the 
Uuiled  Kingdom,  sharing  her  bus- 
baud's  professional  labors  —  a  much 
juore  arduous  existence  a  hundred 
years  ago  Uiau  we  can  easily  realize. 
On  one  occasion  they  took  ship  from 
Leitb  to  Aberdeen,  but  cncounlered 
such  bad  weather,  that  after  a  night's 
tossing  and  terror,  the  captain  put  his 
pasaengeiT*  iishore  at  a  Utile  village, 
Avhence  the  Inchbalds  had  Lo  depart  on 
foot  —  lilendly  '*  strolling  players  "  — 
thankful  for  an  occasional  lift  in  a  coal 
cart. 

At  Aberdeen,  Mre.  Inchbald  uiusl 
have  been  a  favorite  ;  she  performed 
there  iu  thirty  chaiiicters,  from  August 
lo    November,  1773.      She   was    then 

CfttUoUos,  vrbo  profewed  the  relljrlon  of  their  fa- 


only  twenty,  aud  her  beauly  aud  grace 
no  doubt  compensated  for  tlie  absouce 
of  iustrionic  genius,  to  which  sho 
appears  never  to  have  risen.*  Her 
journal  shows  that  both  she  and  her 
husband  possessed  tastes  aud  asplra- 
lious  beyond  the  limits  of  their  profeft- 
sion.  While  she  was  studying  French 
and  busying  herself  with  Irauslalious, 
he  was  painting  her  portrait  and  giving 
her  dmwing-lessona, 

A  letter  from  Digges,  manager  of  (he 
Dumfries  Theatre  at  this  period,  sug- 
gests an  occasional  contliet  between  tho 
feelings  of  lhe  artist  aud  the  woman. 
After  asking  her  lo  lake  the  part  o£ 
Zaphira,  as  lie  "  cannot  depend  on  any 
other  pei*son's  attention  or  punctuality 
with  safety  to  the  welfare  of  the  thea- 
tre/' he  adds  :  — 

I  should  wish  you*d  be  so  good  as  to  dress 
it  in  a  nialrondtke  manner ;  much  depends 
on  thiiL.  And  if  you  would  suffer  your  face 
to  be  a  litfle  marked,  aa  I  have  seen  Mrs. 
Wofflnglon's  In  '*  Veturia,"  It  must  greatly 
servo  you. 

No  doubt  she  complied  ;  at  all  events, 
Mr.  Digges  was  so  pleased  with  her 
that  in  the  following  month  he  pre- 
aeutcd  her  with  a  liandsume  necklace 
and  pair  of  earrings.  Perhaps  as  con- 
solation for  her  tenoporary  disfigure- 
ment ! 

In  June,  1776,  we  are  told,  while 
MiTi.  Inchbald  was  playing  Jane  Shore 
in  tliu  Edinburgh  Tliealrc,  "as  they 
uxpecled,  there  was  a  riot  on  Mr.  Inch- 
bald's  account."  Why  they  should 
have  "'expected"  a  disturbance,  or  ia 
what  way  he  bad  incurred  the  wrath  of 
the  canny  Scots,  is  nut  explained,  but 
the  mauifcstatiou  must  Imve  beeu 
»erii>us,  for  tho  Inchbalds  quitted 
Kditibnrgh  and  spent  their  unpremed- 
itated holiday  in  a  ]ung-desii*cd  visit  to 
France. 

In  Paris,  Mrs,  Inehbald*B  grace  and 
intelligence  made  her  popular  at  once, 
and  tho  fact  that  she  and  her  husband 
were    Horuau   Catholics   opened   many 

s  One  cliu-iu  »be  loema  to  bare  poafl«uod  in  oooi- 
niou  with  Mrs,  JorJnu— atpoutaiieous, Infeottoiu, 


1  Hlie  onco  act«d  Hamlet,  for  the  btineQt  of  Iter  muslcnl  Intigh.  Slie  sayB  tliAt  in  plajriDg  comedy 
Bt«>|Mktii,  O«orge  Inclibald,  to  hla  Uoriitlo,  wbile  abo  flnnld  not  roelit  UugbiDK  maah  mora  Qft«B 
8u«tt  Uoublod  Roeenorauti  mud  tUe  Grave^lgKor  I    I  tbnti  hail  buuii  wt  ilowu  for  Iwr. 
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floors  to  thcni.  Mr.  IiicIibaM  even 
€«ntenii>latetl  iislabliHiiiiig  him^4elf  lhoi*e 
us  a  miniiiUirc  |>ainlt;r  ;  but  Iio  must 
have  quk-kly  clmiii^ed  his  niitul,  for 
Scplt'iulmv  fmiml  lliein  al  lirigliloii, 
tryiiii^  lor  llinatHcal  enLjn^i'iiienls  — 
4linkiilt  to  oluaiii  al'lLi-  llio  ]vliiil>ui%'h 
cliftftsUT  —  ami  ill  suuli  nccuniary  slinils 
4hnt  tliov  often  (li:*[>fns<!(I  willi  (Hiiner 
or  lea,  and  oncu  wuiit  into  tlic  lields  lo 
make  a  meal  of  turnips  !  Hut  wlicr- 
«ver  Ihey  went,  ami  wlinHiver  troubles 
awaited  Ihuui,  Mrs.  Inohbjild's  swecL 
face  and  sunt»y  manner  alwaj's  wou 
her  friend*.  In  Scotland,  tbe  ladies 
who  led  the  fashion  wonUl  not  at- 
tend l!iu  tliealres  unless  slie  played  — 
and  in  Hngbton  tlie  fellow-pivsaeuijeis 
who  had  crossed  from  Dieppe  with 
the  InchbaUU  showed  them  much 
attention.  Tn  Oelo)>er  tliey  obtaine<l 
eniraf^eniontsai  1-ivurpool  which  proved 
in  every  way  fortunate,  as  tliey  lliuii 
mcl  Mrs.  Siddons,  ami  a  friendship 
l)e«ran  l>etwcen  lier  and  Mrs.  Inebhald 
which  Listed  nearly  liTty  years.  Tlie 
t^neun  of  Tr:^;e«ly  was  at  that  lime 
only  on  the  steps  of  the  lliione,  and 
her  new  friend's  diary  deseribeH  her  as 
singiu';  merrily  over  her  househoUl 
work,  which  then  includcil  the  family 
washing'. 

Fanny  Kemble,  who,  in  two  pages  of 
her  vivid  i-eniiniscences,  give*  a  belter 
idea  of  Mrs.  Iiiehbald  than  can  be 
gleaned  from  Tloaden's  two  heavy  vol- 
umes, says  :  — 

She  was  very  beautiful,  and  gifted  with 
origiual  genius,  hs  her  plays  and  novels 
testify.  She  was  not  an  aotreas  of  any 
«IK*cial  merit,  but  of  resiM»ctahle  nicdloerily. 
iShe  stutlenMl  Iiabltually,  but  her  delivery 
was  never  impeded  by  this  defect  on  the 
atJLge.  Mrs.  Iiichbald  was  a  person  of  a 
very  remarkublu  character,  lovely,  iKX>r, 
with  unusual  muiital  powers,  and  of  irre- 
proachable conduct.  She  hatl  a  singular 
iiprlghmess  and  unworldlim-ss,  and  a  cbiUl- 
likc  direetness  and  simplicity  of  manner, 
which,  conibim;d  with  her  personal  lovell- 
ress,  and  halting,  broken  utterance,  gave 
to  her  conversation,  which  was  both  humor- 
ous and  witty,  a  most  peculiar  and  comical 
charm.  Once,  after  travelling  all  day  in  a 
liomiitg  rain,  tlif  dripping  coachman  offered 
her  hU  arm  to  help  her  out,  when  she  ex- 


claimed, to  the  great  amusement  of  her 
fellow-travellerB,  "Oh  no,  no  I  Y-y-y-yon 
will  give  me  my  death  of  cold  t  Do  bring 
me  a-A-a-a  dry  man.'*  .  .  .  Coming  off  the 
stage  one  evening,  she  was  about  to  ait 
down  by  Mrs.  Siddous  hi  tho  green-room, 
when  suddenly,  looking  at  her  magiiillcent 
neighbor,  she  said,  "  \o.  I  won't  s-s-s-alt 
by  you.  YouVe  t-t-l-too  handsome  1"  ia 
which  respect  she  certainly  need  have 
feared  no  eompetUton,  and  less  with  my 
aunt  than  any  one.  their  style  of  beauty 
being  so  absolutely  dissimilar.^ 

T!irou;^h  all  her  varied  expcHences, 
and  amidst  almost  conlintious  change 
of  scene,  Mrs.  luchbald  educated  her- 
self with  admirable  ]>crsevcninee.  As 
a  child  Hho  had  copied  ami  studied  the 
parts  in  which  she  desired  lo  appear 
(hucIi  as  Cordelia  and  llermioue)  ;  ami 
she  It^ft  behind  her  many  manuscript 
VoUnnes  of  extracts  from  and  abslracla 
of  the  books  she  most  attentively  read, 
such  as  histories  and  biogmphics  ; 
niuking  chronological  tables  for  herself, 
and  iioiin-;  any  fact  which  might  serve 
as  a  landtiiiirk  lo  memory.*  Amongst 
Llie  books  h\\G  notes  as  having  rend  nnd 
einloniized  are  Chcatci'llchl's  "  Lel- 
Icrs  ; "  Pope's  **  Essay  on  Man;*' 
''Gil  Bias  ;"  nud  Ihe  odea  of  Honice. 
All  this  study  of  the  writings  of  others 
leil  to  a  desire  to  become  a  writer  her- 
self, ami  about  this  time  she  traced  the 
outline  of  her  *'  Simple  Story.'* 

The  inliniacy  with  Mrs.  Siddons  grew 
apace,  ami  included  her  brother,  John 
Pliilip  Kemble,  who  soon  became,  as 
did  almost  every  male  acquainlance, 
Mi's.  Inchbald's  sworn  fncnd  and  chara- 
jnon.  It  says  much  for  her  ciraracter 
and  disposition  that  although  so  univer- 
sally atlmired  l)y  men,  she  also  won 
and  retained  the  nffeclion  of  nil  women 
who  knew  her  intimately.  She  seems 
to  have  had  in  perfection  the  iiiduriii- 
able,  irresistible  gift  of  pleasing  which 
we  call  chami. 

In  1777,  the  Inchbalds,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Kemble,  and  t*vo  other  friends 
look  country  lodgings  on  Russell  Moor, 

>  Itoooril  of  »  Olrlbood.  Bentley  A  Son.  ISTSu^ 
Vol.  il..  p.  49. 

■  Tli«so  TOlamw  aba  Mot  to  h«r  youDKvr  ai*l«n^ 
wliain  she  wM  ftnztOQS  toln^Hn  wllb  \tMxm  n»- 

Mfnibttutf  li«r  own. 
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and   fortnctl    a   nieiTV   fftiwily  party  — 

walking  logcllicr  iu  tlic  iiioLutnir  ami 
pliiying  at  canla  iu  tlic  eveuiug»*  some- 
times rnnning  out  iu  the  sunacL  lo  the 
moor  fur  a  ;^nuie  at  bUixliuaii^s-bufT  or 
puss-in-thc-conu>r.  What  a  piclni*o.  it 
sui^yests  —  the  red  ijlow  iu  the  sky.  Hie 
l)roa{1  purple  sliadows  uu  tlie  liuaLh. 
and  such  forms  of  bonuly  as  Mi's.  Sid- 
dous,  Kc'ird>!L'»  and  Mr«,  Iiti:hl)ald  nio- 
iiij5  iu  and  out,  araoui^st  the  gorse  and 
bracken  —  Hiiudet  and  I*iidy  Macbeth 
playiui^  with  she  ^lace  and  tuii'th  nud 
abnudeiuinrnt  of  {.-liildren  \ 

The  more  serious  aspect  of  Mr». 
Inchhald's  many-sided  luiture  is  amply 
manifested  iu  her  journal,  whore  she 
records  her  coiTesjioiulence  ou  ques- 
tions of  failh  with  the  etiM^liLcncd  and 
sympathetic  FalherJenitu^^Iiam,  whose 
aequaiiilani'o  she  had  made  iu  Paris  — 
her  atlemlanco  at  mass  witli  her  tius- 
baud  and  friends^  and  ht>r  readini;  Lite 
service  in  Frencli  lo  luchhald  and 
Kenible  when  llji.'ro  was  no  chapel  iu 
the  neii^hborhood.^ 

Wlien  visiluii^  York  for  professional 
purposes,  the  families  still  lived  to- 
gether and  shared  eatdi  other's  studies 
and  amusements.  Mr.  IncUbald  ciir- 
ricd  his  painL-bo:c  and  easel  iulo  Mrs. 
Siddons's  room  when  illness  prevented 
her  from  leaving  it,  and  Kembie  bcijan 
a  course  of  English  history,  readiug 
aloud  to  Mis.  Inch  bald,  who  made 
notes  of  the  chief  faelsas  she  went  on. 
Slie  also  be^au  to  make  an  abridgenieal 
of  the  Bible  iu  French. 

The  pleasanl  intimacy  wns  broken  up 
by  the  actors  hi^iiiij  informed  against  as 
rojjues  ii]u]  vji^Mbouda,  and  ordered  by 
the  uiaijislnUes  of  York  lo  quit  the 
lown.  The  Kembie  family  dipiirtcd  Lo 
Liverpool,  and  the  IncUbalds  to  Can- 
terbury, with  such  sciuUy  means  that 
the  only  meal  Ihey  could  afford  for  two 

I  Kembie,  Mr*.  Inclibtilil  vays,  wa«  ulorer  In  canl 
trtoks,  nml  bml  nlntble  ttiiRvre  whicb  niiule  toys 
frtMii  wire,  was,  tbroad.  or  clay,  to  ber  )n|]n(t« 
mttuBAtiiiint. 

'  Her  diary  altm  <;nntaliui  tbq  following  [irayer : 
"Almighty  ao«l,  look  ilowu  uiwn  thy  erring  crea- 
tur«  1  Piiy  my  UiirkneM  and  iny  tm[tnrfection)t, 
ami  >(llr»';t  mo  to  tL'>  tmtb.  >inkt>  mo  bumblo 
UDiler  ttm  ilidlcalties  wblch  a^lbere  to  my  fallli.  and 
[iatl«nt  iiitdcr  tU«  p«rpIeKltlefl  whleh  accompany 
Its  practice." 


days  was  breakfast.  Perhaps  these  long 
fasts  (not  dtgnilied  by  being  part  of 
Catholic  observance)  may  to  some  ex- 
letii  excuse  an  ebnllitiou  of  impatience 
that  Mrs.  Inchbnld  i)enitently  relates. 
Her  husband  was  so  busy  copying  a 
portrait  of  Garnck,  that  he  did  not  ira- 
luediately  obey  her  cull  to  dinner,  on 
which,  with  swift  veugeance,  she  tore 
Ills  copy  to  pieces  I 

Kven  at  this  time,  when  her  own  re- 
sources were  so  limited,  Mrs.  Inchbald 
contrived  to  assist  her  mother  and  sis- 
ter Dolly,  who,  though  still  at  Stand- 
iagliehl,  were  less  prosperous  than 
formerly  ;  and  she  then  began  the 
course  of  self-4leuial,  almost  amounting 
to  peuuriousucss,  by  which  she  all  her 
life  contrived  to  help  her  family.  It 
was  lo  obtain  the  control  of  some 
money  for  this  purpose  that  she  in- 
curred the  auger  of  Jier  husband  by 
askin-r  that  their  salaries  might  bo 
divided.  Her  friends,  meantime,  were 
beiuij  rouijhly  used  iu  Liverpool.  Kem- 
bie writes  to  her  :  — 

Madam,  —  T  know  you  love  news.  1  hope 
you  will  Had  mine  entertaining,  and  excuse 
my  holilness  in  taking  my  sister's  employ- 
ment from  her.  But  why  should  1  en- 
deavor to  Qnd  excuses  for  doing  what  I 
think  an  honor  to  rae?  Without  more  pre- 
amble, then,  our  affairs  here  are  dreadful. 
Ou  Monday  night  we  opened  our  theatre. 
Before  tlie  play  began,  Mr.  Younger  ad- 
vanced before  tlie  curtain  if  possible  to 
prevent  any  Hot,  with  which  he  had  pub- 
licly been  threatened  far  presuming  to  bring 
any  company  to  Liverpool  who  had  not 
played  before  the  king.  In  vain  did  lie 
attempt  to  oratorizo.  The  remorseless 
villains  threw  up  their  hats,  hissed,  kicked, 
stamped,  bawled,  did  everything  to  prevent 
his  being  heard.  After  behig  saluted  with 
volleys  of  potatoes  and  broken  bottles  he 
thought  proper  to  depute  Siddons  as  his 
advocate,  who  entered  bearin!?a  boanl  large 
enough  to  secure  his  person,  inscribed  with 
Mr.  Younger*s  petition  lo  be  heard.  The 
rogues  would  hear  nothing,  and  Siddons 
may  thank  his  wooden  protector  that  Ills 
bones  are  whole,  Mrs.  .Siddons  entered 
next,  r.S.  and  Mrs.  Kniveton  O.P. — Mala 
ausal  inforlnn^cH  —  hf  6i>n  /  Madame 
Kniveton  a  la  mauval»e  fortune  de  tomher 
dan8  un  convultiion  itur  lea  plancaf  The 
wretches  laughed.    They  next  extinguiahed 
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all  the  lights  round  the  house  ;  jumped  on 
ihe  stage,  brushed  every  lamp  oul  with 
their  hats  ;  toolt  bactt  their  money,  and  left 
the  theatre,  determined  to  repeat  this  till 
they  have  another  company.  Well,  madam, 
I  was  going  to  ask  wliat  you  think  of  all 
this  ;  but  1  caa  see  you  laughing  1 

Amongst  other  news  Kcmblc  le!l» 
Ins  friend  thai  lie  has  finished  his  trag- 
edy (Helisarius)  and  sent  it  to  llnrns 
at  CovenL  Giirden,  "Who  returned  it 
unoptnedy  with  nu  ussumuce  that  it 
would  not  do.^^  Six  nioutliH  later,  how- 
ever, it  was  produced  at  Hull,  Mrs. 
Inchbald  acttug  in  it  and  speaking  the 
epilo;5uc.  Iti  the  following  June  the 
Inchbalds  and  Kemblo  visited  Halifax, 
Mr.  InchhnUI  on  horseback,  and  next 
day  (June  Gib,  177*J)  he  suddenly  ex- 
pired, it  19  supposed  from  disease  uf 
the  heart.  His  wife  in  her  diary  calls 
the  day  *'a  day  of  horror/'  and  the 
week  following  **  a  week  of  yrief,  hor- 
ror, and  almost  despair."  Jl  would 
appear  t)mt  she  was  not  with  him  nt 
the  time,  for  she  also  notes  askln;^ 
Keniblti  nmny  questions  coaceruing 
her  husband's  death.*  Their  domestic 
pence  had  not  been  unbroken.  Mr. 
Iiiclibald  was  often  jealous  (Bomluu 
insinuates  not  without  cause),  and  her 
lijjhl-hearled  geniality  and  love  of  ad- 
miration—  joined,  perhaps,  to  a  spice 
of  retalialive  coquetry  —  often  angered 
him  ;  thou;^li  it  is  well  knowik  that  all 
her  admirei's  found  a  bard  aiul  fast  line 
beyoud  which  it  was  iuipossible  to 
pass  ;  a  line  defended  on  one  occasion 
by  a  basin  of  hot  water  thrown  iu  the 
face  of  an  insolent  manager. 

Bui  dcs]nte  passing  clouds  the  Incli- 
balds'  affection  for  each  other  was 
sincere ;  they  had  many  inleresls  in 
common  ;  Mr.  Inch  bald's  admiration 
for  his  wife  and  faith  in  her  powers 
were  boundless,  and  she  long  and  bit* 
tcrly  missed  his  encouragumonl  and 
companionship.  The  Hrat  event  which 
roused  her  from  her  attliction  was  the 
arrival  of  her  stepson  Geoi^o  Inch- 
bald,  with  whom  she  was  on  friendly 
terms.     He   became  a  member  of  the 

1  Keniblci  wn)ten  Intif;  And  enlogintlo  Latin  Iih 
Mhpilon  for  hi*  frlewl'a  tomb  mt  l.vtMlB. 


same  company,  owing  an  increased  soJ- 
aiy  to  her  good  ottices,  and  lodged  in 
the  same  house  with  her  ;  a  few  moutUs> 
hUer  he  was  chosen  by  Suett  the  come- 
dian to  convey  a  proposal  of  marriage 
to  bis  stepmother  —  the  seriousness  of 
which  she  found  mora  amusing  Umu 
any  of  his  stage  jokes. 

Aleanlime  the  world  in  general,  nud 
the  Ihcalrical  world  in  particular,  nnii- 
ried  her  to  Kemble  so  conCdeolly 
^Hhat  it  seemed  like  disappohiUng  iheir 
patrons  to  avoid  or  even  defer  the 
uuiun."  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  his  *'  Livt-* 
of  the  Kemblcs,"^  says:  "It  is  prob- 
able that  Kcmble's  cautious  disposition 
was  not  inclined  to  hamper  liis  career 
by  takiug  on  him  fresh  resp(in»ibil- 
ities."     Boaden  says  ;  — 

We  think  we  know  that  Mr.  Kemble  could 
never  Imve  borne  with  the  iudt-'pendent 
turn  of  her  mind  ;  he  could  never,  we  mT» 
sure,  be  blindly  fund  of  any  woman  ;  anil 
much  as  Hhe  might  have  res])ecled  him  alio 
hail  a  humor  that  demanded  as  much  In- 
dulgence ajs  that  of  her  husband  at  least. 
Even  as  friends  to  the  end  of  their  Urea 
they  had  frequent  differences^  looking  very 
like  alieuaLlou. 

This  sounds  all  very  true  aud  reaaou- 
ablc,  no  doubt  — but  Kemble'a  social 
atltiuitions,  fhie  presence,  aud  dramaltc 
powers  had  deeply  interested  Mr». 
Inchbald  from  the  Urel.  They  had 
been  domesticated  together,  auJ  the 
atlraclioi)  had  but  grown  stronger  ;  and 
there  is  the  best  authority  for  hclicving 
that  there  would  have  been  no  hesitn- 
lion  on  the  latly's  side. 

On  one  occasion  when  Mrs.  Inclibald  waa 
silting  by  the  llreplacc  In  the  green-room, 
waiting  to  be  called  upon  the  stage,  she  and 
Miss  Mellon  (aflerwiinis  Mrs.  Coutia  and 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans)  were  laughingly  dis- 
cussing their  male  friends  aud  actpuiint- 
ances  from  the  matrimonial  point  of  view. 
My  Uncle  John,  who  was  standing  nt'ar, 
excessively  amused,  at  length  jestingly  .said 
to  Mrs,  inchbald,  who  had  been  condcally 
energetic  In  her  declarations  of  who  ibe 
could  or  would,  or  never  could  or  would. 
Iiave  married.  '*  Well,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  would 
you  have  had  me?"  "Dear  heart,"  eaM 
the  Btammering  beauty,  turning  her  sweet 
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aonny  face  up  to  tilm  —  *'  IM  have  j-j-J- 
jumped  at  you  t"^ 

Of  Mi*a.  iDchbaUrs  fiuanciftl  position 
nt  the  Limo  of  her  husbniurs  dcHLh  her 
biographer  says  quaiiitly  :  — 

Her  circumstances  were  what  is  com- 
nioaly  calletl  goott,  and  theatrically  per- 
haps oxtraorUlnary.  :?lie  had  kttZ  Long 
Annuities,  £30  in  Consols,  and  5<.  3d.  In 
the  Reduced  Annuities  ;  besides  £128  12«. 
fid.  money  In  hand. 

Her  salary  was  under  thirty  shillings 
a  week,  and  for  her  beuetits  she  rarely 
obtaiucd  mure  than  seven  pouuds. 
But  her  expenses  were  small,  averag- 
ing twelve  ahilliugs  a  week  for  board 
HUd  lodging.  She  lived  in  comparative 
seclusion  for  some  little  lime  after  her 
husband*8  death,  and  busied  heraelf  in 
tiui^hing  her  *'  Simple  Story.*'  It  was 
fliiowa  to  Kombic,  Geoi-ge  luchbald, 
and  one  or  two  other  frieuds,  and  after 
Iheir  favorable  verdict  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Brodio,  who  vainly  tried  lo  Ijud  a  pub- 
lisher for  it.  UudauiUed  by  ibis  dis- 
appoiutniout,  Mrs.  ludibald  bc^au  to 
write  a  farce,  scenes  from  which  she 
read  to  her  friends  as  she  proceeded. 
She  was  corresponding  with  several 
avowed  admirers  (Sir  John  Wlntefoonl, 
Dr.  Brodie,  Colonel  Glover,  etc.),  but 
had  no  iuteution  of  uuirrying  again. 

An  engi^jeiueut  jit  Coveut  Garden  iu 
1780,  allliougU  with  Utile  advance  of 
salary,  opened  a  new  era  in  her  life. 
She  appeared  as  Bellario,  looking  ex- 
tremely handsome  in  her  page's  dress, 
but  speaking  liiuidly,  and  acting  stiffly, 
and  causing  some  amuacmeuL  by  bur 
reluctance  to  part  with  her  hat,  which 
she  wore  throughoviL,  even  when  pre- 
sented Lo  the  princess,  except  in  the 
aceue  in  the  wo<k1,  when  she  might 
nalnniUy  have  kept  it  on  I  She  was 
little  disturbed  by  the  indifference  with 
which  her  London  debut  Wiis  received, 
being  absorbed  in  completing  three 
farces  on  which  fthe  built  high  hopes, 
destined  like  those  of  many  of  her  suc- 
cessors iu  the  same  path  to  speedy  and 
humilialing  disappointment.  Managers 
slowly  and  reluctantly  consented  even 

■  B«oonl  of  A  Girlhood,  by  Francei  Ann  Kemble, 
BoaUsy  ft  Sod,  1879.    Vol,  U.,  p.  CO. 


to  look  at  them,  and  although  their 
unfavorable  dectsious  were  prompt 
enougli,  there  was  the  usual  difflcuUy 
ftud  delay  iu  gcttiug  them  out  of  their 
hands. 

On  her  arrival  iu  London  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  took  ludgings  at  nine  shiliiags  a 
week,  where,  iu  spile  of  hmilcd  uccom- 
modalion  and  eulertiunmcnls  of  the 
strictest  frugality  (bomelimcs,  indeed, 
she  mentions  that  her  guests  provided 
their  own  meals  !),  she  aoou  gathered 
round  her  a  large  circle  of  new  ac- 
quuiutances,  and  rejected  lovers  whom 
she  generally  contrived  to  turn  into 
sLauiich  friends.  One  of  the  latter  scut 
her  as  a  Christmas-box  a  "  History  of 
Eiiiiland,"  and  amougat  the  former  she 
numbered  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen. 
One  of  her  sisters  took  alarm  at  this 
acquaiutauce,  but  the  greatest  indiscre- 
tion into  which  he  led  Mrs.  Inchbald 
WiVi  nccompjinyiug  him  tn  a  mubquerade 
—  the  origin  of  Miss  Miluur's  similar 
escapade  in  the  '*  Simple  Story ,^*  as 
Kemblc  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
prototype  of  the  austere  and  dignified 
Dorriforlh,  aud  the  heroine^s  lilful 
temper  and  self-will  to  have  been  reve- 
lations of  the  author's  *' inner  con- 
sciousness.'' 

The  next  few  years  were  passed  in 
London,  Dublin,  aud  the  provinces,  in 
exceedingly  hard  work,  at  low  salaries, 
aud  often  entatliug  the  assumption  of 
chni*acter8  repulsive  lo  her,  and  what 
she  haled  most,  *■'•  walking  in  the  pan- 
tomime.'' The  brightest  gleam  of  eu- 
cour.igemeut  was  the  purchase  of  one 
of  her  comedies  for  twenty  ])ound8 ; 
the  greatest  sorrow  was  the  death  of 
her  mother  in  1783.  Through  all 
changes  of  fortune,  her  studies  were 
carried  ou  uuwcurieilly.  She  made  fair 
progress  in  astronomy,  and  in  her  list 
of  books  read  we  lind  ilomer's  Odys- 
sey, KoUin's  '' Ancient  History,"  Tla- 
lo's  works.  Hook's  "  Tasso,"  aud  **  The 
Wars  of  Jurgurtha." 

In  1784  Mrs.  Inchbald  made  her  first 
hit  as  a  dramatic  aulhor,  Colman  pur- 
chasing ber  farce  *''Tho  Mogul  Tale*' 
for  a  hundred  guineas.  The  authorship 
was  at  tirst  concealed,  and  she  found 
great  umuaemeuL  in  heariug  the  green- 
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room  criticisms  — 2;oncralIy  favorable 
—  aiul  coiiipeiisalioii  for  many  slrugi^les 
in  its  brilliant  success  with  lite  public. 
Slie  ncLeil  in  it  herself,  nml  It  was 
noloil  lliat  licr  nervous  cxciteniont  was 
so  greuL,  that  on  tliirt  one  and  only  occa- 
sion she  Btainincrod  on  tlie  st^igo.  Ah 
it  was  in  an  expression  of  surprise 
and  alann,  it  probably  IieighteueU  the 
effect. 

Ill  Kemblc's  letter  of  congmtulation 
Iio  says  :  — 

Your  uncoinmon  talents,  having  now 
forccil  themselves  Into  notice,  will  crown 
you  with  growing  reputation.  If  1  could 
write,  I  would.  I  cannot  —  so  you  must 
receive  esteem  instead  of  flattery,  uud  sia- 
cerity  for  wit.  when  I  swear  there  is  no 
WoMA.v  I  more  tntly  admire,  nor  any  Man 
whose  abilitica  I  mure  highly  esteem. 

Her  friend  Davis  paid  her  n  more 
auuisiiit;  tribute.  ^' Next  to  that  iru- 
morliil  man,  the  late  Mr.  Gim-ick,"  he 
used  to  say,  ^'  Mre.  Inchbnld  is  lord  of 
tlie  ascemJanl." 

Sir  Charles  Bunbnry  now  bocftmo 
a  frequent  visitor  at  Mrs.  Inchbald\s 
humble  lodgings.  And  as  bis  name 
was  not  exactly  a  voucher  for  propriety, 
jealous  people  said  ill-natuied  things, 
which  called  forth  from  Harris,  the 
mnnaiier,  the  iiidigunnl  reply:  "That 
woman  Inchbnld  1ms  solemnly  devoted 
herself  lo  virtue  and  a  gariel.'^ 

Her  next  pro<luctiou,  the  comedy, 
^'Vn  Tell  You  What!"  accepted  aiitt 
mvmed  by  Coliiiati,  helped  her  a  litUe 
way  out  of  the  garret.  She  received 
JE300  for  it,  and  her  faithful  friends 
Kemble  and  liis  future  brother-in-law 
Francis  Twiss  carried  her  in  triumph 
lo  the  City  to  invest  it  in  the  Three  per 
Cents.  Twiss  hud  acted  the  unpopular 
part  of  the  *' candid  friend"  in  some 
letters  commenting  on  her  plays^  and 
the  sums  she  demandiMl  for  Ihem,  in 
whicli  he  unmercifully  "quizzed"  her 
**  vanity  and  avarice."  and  while  admit- 
ting their  merits  laughed  at  her  for 
believing  the  exaggerated  praises  of 
Ler  flatterers  ;  hut  she  seems  to  have 
taken  his  strictures  quite  in  good  part, 
and  when  he  returned  to  town  resumed 
her  habit  of  dining  with  him  and  Kem- 
ble on   Sundays,  when   their  evenings 


were  speut  in   rending  aload  to  escfa 

other,  sometimes  surnionii. 

lu  17S0  Mi's.  Inchbuhrs  prosperity 
and  popularity  were  great.  As  usual^ 
she  largely  lielped  her  family  and 
friends,  and  her  unmarried  sister  Dolly 
was  sent  for  to  share  her  rooms,  which 
were  so  hesiened  by  visitors  that  ahe 
hud  literally  to  lock  herdooi-s  when  sIju 
required  undisturbed  quiet  fur  wriliug. 
The  charmit»g  Miss  Farren,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Derby,  was  a  favorite 
friend,  80  was  Mrs.  Pope,  and  oUl  Mrs. 
Kemble,  t!»e  Swiss  farmer's  daughter 
from  vvliom  Fanny  Kemble  inherited 
htM' longing  love  for  the  suow-chid  Alps. 
Amongst  her  lovers  was  Dr.  U'olcol, 
who  suspended  his  Pindaric  odes  to 
write  seutimental  verses,  not  of  the 
most  refined  order,  to  her.  A  more 
desirable  suitor  —  indeed,  one  to  whom 
there  couhl  have  been  no  objection,  but 
the  somewhat  imporlnnt  one  that  liis 
affection  was  not  returned — was  Mr. 
Glover,  a  man  of  gowl  character,  for- 
tune, and  family,  who  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Mrs.  Incbbald  in  the  lirst 
year  of  her  widowhood,  and  who  twic^ 
pro[)osed  to  her,  offering  a  setllemeut 
of  X'oOO  a  year,  and,  what  was  far 
more  essential  in  hor  eyes,  promis- 
ing to  be  as  kind  to  her  somewlmt 
exacting  and  unsatisfactory  relations 
as  she  was  hei'self. 

Doaden  attributes  her  llual  refusal 
lo  an  unfortuiuite  preference  for  Sir 
Cbarles  IJunbury,  whose  pertinacious 
uitenlious,  he  says,  led  Mrs.  luchbatd 
to  hope  that  he  meant  to  make  her  his 
wife.  It  is  dinicult  to  undei'stand  liow 
ao  intelligent  a  woman,  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  phases  of  society,  and 
generally  so  acute  a  judge  of  character, 
could  have  deceived  hei-self  to  such  an 
extent.  Sir  Charles  was  at  that  lime 
divorced  from  his  firat  wife,  the  lovely 
Ijady  Sarah  X/euDox,^and  Mrs.  Inch- 

I  Walpole  wrote  to  Sir  Hornco  Mann  in  a  pro- 
phetic vela,  on  benring;  of  tliL>  eiti^flgtinii'iit  of  his 
"  etilef  iLtiget."  After dencrltiliig  lliiiibiiry'f  cblkl- 
l«b  "  uiirellubiUty  and  incoiuistency  lu  tb«  Houte 
of  CommoiM,  be  ftddi* :  "To  »bow  himself  ninrv  « 
nmu  be  U  going  tn  marry  lAiiy  Sarnh  Lermox,  who 
in  very  pretty  from  «xucvdihg  bloom  of  youth. 
But  u  sho  hju  no  f«Mittireii.  niirl  hor  bc^utjr  to  not 
likely  to  lut  H  louc  «a  bet  twt  rot  bed's,  b*  «U1 
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btvld   might    have    been  assured   that, 

■even  had  his  principles  beeu  higlier, 
his  inalriiimuial  views,  ns  n  iimu  of 
fashion  and  a  politician,  Would  be  very 
different.  Five  yeai*3  the  iiUiniate  ac- 
quatn Lance  between  Uirm  c<nilitnipd, 
letters  being  conslnntly  excliaugpil  (iur- 
ing  Iho  intervals  bclween  Uia  frc-qmniL 
visita.  Soiuetiiues  Sir  Cliarles  olfendud 
her  by  breaking  an  appointment  or  by 
4in  appearance  of  iudjITerence,  but  lie 
was  always  forgiven,  and  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  indulged  hor  dream  nntil,  in  1791, 
some  very  acriona  explanation  took 
place,  which  nrnile  hftr  extremely  niel- 
jincholy,  and  Sir  Charles  was  relegated 
to  tlie  posilion  of  a  mere  acquaiiiUince. 
DtiHng  these  years  of  delusion  Mrs, 
Itiuhbatd  sadly  needed  the  kind  and 
wise  support  which  Mr.  Glover  might 
have  affi>nltd  her.  Too  warm  a  heart 
iind  too   open  a  hand   led  her  to  make 

»-somc  iinile«iral)l(',  acquaintances  whom 
she  could  not  be  in4luct'd  to  give  np  on 
the  ground   of  a  prudence  wliicli   she 
•Mnsidered   aellbh,  and    made    her  the 
prey    of    all    the    impecunious.      Iler 
brother   George,  who   had    mariiud  an 
Actress,  but  quitted   the   stage    on    his 
mother's  death  for  the  farm  at  Slimd- 
ingliclil,  failed  disastroush'.    Mi's.  Incli- 
hald  h:ul  se^liIlmI  her  own  share  of  what 
her  mothtjr  had  to  leave  on  her  sistei-s, 
hut  thin  by  no  means  relieved  her  from 
family   calls.     Mr.  Twiss   came  to  llie 
rescue   uf   her  brother,  whose    dillicul- 
ties  were  beyond  her  unaided  nrhitra- 
I         lion.     Her   stepson,  George    Inchbahl, 
^H  <it    whom    she    had    been    very   fond^ 
^»   made  many  starts  in  life,  failing  in  all, 
jind  coming  to  her  at  each  crisis  for 
^B   Aflsistjmce  ;  and  her  own  health  had  for 
^H   many  years  been  so  tiucluuting,  and  her 
^^  frequent   illnesses  so  severe,  ttiat  it  is 
astonishing  that  she  could  have  found 
strength   for   her  continuous  labors   as 
author  and  actress. 

In  1780  she  produced,  under  Col- 
man's  auspices,  a  aucccsftful  farce 
<nlled  **The  IVidow's  Vow."  She 
was  at  that  lime  living  in  the  second 
floor  of  the  house  that  had  been  But- 

probftbly  r«pc<iit  this  Bt#p,  lllif*  his  motions."  (1>t- 
t«n  of  HorHe«  W&lpole.  Beotley  &  Son.  eclEt.  18»t. 
Vol.  Ui.,  p.  4800 


tons*,  and  her  synipnthelic  imagination 
may  have  found  .something  inspiriLing 
in  the  associations  with  Steele  and 
Addison  and  their  brother  wits  by 
which  bIio  was  surrounded. 

Her  play  of  "  Sucli  Things  Are,'*  put 
on  the  stage  by  Harris  iu  the  following 
year,  and  onlered  by  George  HI.  aiwl 
l^uecn  Charlotte  on  the  sixth  night, 
was  founded  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
career  of  the  then  living  phihtnlhi*opist 
Hownixl,  railed  by  her  Haswcll.  One 
of  the  incidents  in  the  plity  is  the  theft 
of  UaswelPs  pocket-bof>k  by  a  slave  in 
a  dungeon  whieh  he  is  visiting  on  his 
ernmds  of  charily.  It  wns  an  odd  co- 
incidence that  Howard  himself  returned 
to  Eni^land  while  Ihia  drama  was  run- 
ning, and  that  duriiig  the  coach  jour- 
ney from  Canterbury  he  was  robbed  of 
ft  case  cotUaitung  papers  and  jewels. 

A  tninshilion  from  the  French  play 
"Guerre  Ouvcrle,'*  called  by  Mrs, 
Inchbald  **  The  Midnight  Hour,"  was 
Iter  next  triumph,  to  the  wraih  of  Lady 
Wallace  and  the  courteously  expressed 
disappointment  of  Mr.  MacMuhon, 
each  of  whom  was  engaged  iu  trans- 
lating the  same  comedy. 

It  is  not  possible  to  follow  Mrs.  Inch* 
bald  step  by  step  through  the  work  and 
pleasure  of  the  next  few  years,  but  one 
entry  in  her  journal  for  1788  is  too 
characteristic  to  be  passed  over  ;  — 

On  the  29th  of  June  (Sunday)  dined, 
firank  Lea,  and  supped  with  Mrs.  Whitfield. 
At  dark  8h«  and  I  and  her  son  William 
walked  out.  I  rapped  at  doors  ia  New 
Street  and  King  Street  and  ran  away. 

Kemble^s  "dear  muse^'  had  then 
arrived  at  the  responsible  age  of  thirty- 
live. 

Hard-working  women — and  men  too 
—  especially'  the  bnun-workei's  in  all 
departmenLs,  frequently  lind  their  most 
disinterested  and  generous  friends  in 
their  doctore  ;  and  1788  also  inaugurated 
Mrs.  Inehbald's  friendship  for  Dr. 
Warren,  who,  Mrst  consulted  by  her 
on  professional  subjects  only,  soon  be- 
came one  of  her  most  lrnsle<l  advisers  ; 
and  whom  she  grew  to  regard  with 
such  romantic  tenderness  that  she 
would  walk    up    and    dowu    SackviUe 
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Slreet  nt  u!gbt  luoroly  to  seo  whellker 
there  were  liglu»  iu  his  rooms,  mid  his 
slintlow  mi','hl  cross  the  windows. 
Ilaviug  becu  told  Ihal  u  certain  aho]) 
window  contained  a  portrait  of  her 
physician,  slie  mn  out  before  breakfast 
to  look  at  it ;  purchaseil  it  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  entered  iu  her  jour- 
nal :  — 

'*Kead,  worked,  and  looked  at  my 
print,^- 

NoLwithslanding  all  hur  toils  aud  all 
her  successes,  she  was  so  haudicaiiped 
by  tho  incessant  demands  made  upon 
her,  principally  by  her  sisters  Dolly 
and  Debby  (^tlio  former  apparently 
helplus-s,  the  latter  worthless),  that  her 
home  at  this  lime  waB  a  single  room  up 
two  pair  of  stairs  in  Frith  Street,  in 
which  she  sat  with  her  shutters  closed, 
that  no  distracliou  from  without  should 
withdraw  her  thoughts  from  business. 
Here  her  familiar  fiiends  were  some- 
times admitted,  whilst  titled  visilora 
and  others  ou  ceremonious  terms  were 
ahowu  into  her  landla<ly*8  drawiug- 
room. 

Soon  after  soiLling  in  London  Mrs. 
Inchbatd  met  that  singular  man  Thomas 
liolcroft,  ex-cobbler,  dcmucrat,  ilrnma- 
lisL,  journalist,  novelist,  wtio,  like  cvciy 
one  who  saw  her,  Avas  interested  and 
chariucd.  He  gave  her  much  advice, 
some  good,  some  bad,  with  regard  to 
her  plays,  and  iulrotluccd  her  to  a 
largo  and  mixed  group  of  acquaint- 
ances. Their  friendship  knew  many 
vicissitudes.  Somelinics  ihcy  quar- 
relled, sometimes  they  parted  forever, 
sometimes  he  addressed  her  in  verses 
breathing  passionate  admimtion.  On 
one  occasiou  she  broke  off  her  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  disapproving  of  a  novel 
he  liad  just  published.  Bui  wltcn, 
shortly  afterwards,  he  was  connulltcd 
to  Jiewgate  for  high  Ireiufon,  she  imme- 
diately took  Robinson  the  publisher 
thei*6  to  visit  him,  and  see  what  could 
be  done  to  soften  his  captivity. 

Godwin,  as  we  have  sccu,  was  also  a 
member  of  her  London  circle,  and  she 
speedily  took  a  prominent  place  in 
that  cluster  of  brilliant  and  beautiful 
women,  leading  unconventional  lives 
under  conditions  of  iuteUuctual  aud  per- 


sonal independence  more  unusual  then 
than  they  vvuuld  be  now,  his  friuudship 
for  whom  partook  of  the  jealous  ardor 
of  passion,  and  was  in  strong  coutxast 
to  the  cold  philosophy  on  which  he 
pique*l  himself.  In  1790  Goilwiu  rend 
and  criticised  her  *' Simple  Story,"  and 
Mr.  Kcgan  Paul  says  its  "  ploi  was  in 
a  measure  altered  iu  deference  to  hi» 
advice.'*  One  would  like  to  know  whui 
were  the  changes  made  in  that  charm* 
lug  tale  at  his  suggestion.  It  waa 
published  in  the  following  year  by  Rob- 
inson, who  gave  her  j£2tX)  for  it,  Woud- 
fall  (of  *^  Junius"  notoriety)  being  liie 
printer  iu  the  fli*8t  place  ;  liis  famoua 
newspaper,  accoixling  to  Bouden,  inter- 
fered with  other  business,  and  Mrs. 
luchbaUrs  novel  was  transferred  to 
Cooper  ;  but  she  continued  ou  amica- 
ble terms  with  Woodfall,  and  luentioua 
with  pleasure  a  day  spent  nt  his  l>cauU- 
ful  house  at  Rurnes. 

The  **  Simple  Story "  appeared  la 
FebiTiary,  and  a  second  edition  was 
ordered  in  March.  It  has  become  a 
classic,  and  nuthiug  need  here  be  said 
in  praise  of  its  pathos,  its  knowledge  of 
hunuin  ualure,  and  the  epigniuiaiatic 
touches  in  which  it  abounds.  The 
novel  brought  lier  not  only  money  and 
fame,  but  a  flock  of  new  frinndsj 
amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Phillips,  (he 
king's  surgeon,  and  his  family,  and 
Mrs.  T)obson  (the  translator  of  Pe- 
triiirh),  who  presented  Mrs.  Inchbald 
with  an  ^oliau  harp. 

Iu  curious  contrast  with  the  liaU  of 
noble  and  wealthy  admirers  who  now 
sought  her  acquaintance,  wo  read  of 
her  distress  and  perplexity  when  com- 
pelled to  leave  her  Frith  Street  garret 
owing  to  the  bankruptcy  of  her  land- 
lady. At  last  she  found  an  nnfur- 
nislied  room  in  Jjciccstcr  Fields  in  the 
house  of  a  mau  appropriately  (to  her 
dramatic  pursuits)  named  Shakospear. 
The  servant  Wiis  not  allowed  to  give 
the  new  lodger  any  assistance,  and  she 
plaintively  chronicles:  ''I  was  above 
an  hour  striking  a  light  ;  fetched  water 
i][)  three  pair  of  stiiirs,  and  dropped  a 
few  tears  into  the  stream  as  any  otlicr 
wounded  deer  might  do,"  Rut  there 
were   alleviations.      Sir  Joshua   Bej* 
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no1(1»  was  her  opposite  neighbor,  nnd 
filic  tleli';hteil  iu  llio  "'enclosed  plnntn- 
lioa,  with  privalo  wiilka,"  which  formed 
tlic  centre  of  the  square. 

Mrs.  Shelley,  in  the  uoies  she  ap- 
pended to  her  father's  papers,  when 
she  contemplated  writing  his  hiog- 
mpliy,  comments  on  the  conflicting 
elements  which  made  Mi-s.  luchbald's 
life  and  clnuacter  ao  Interealing  :  — 

Living  in  mean  lodgings,  dressed  with  an 
economy  allLt^d  to  [>enury,  witliout  connec- 
tions, and  aloiitif  her  beauty,  her  talents, 
and  tho  clmrni  of  Iigt  Dtaiiners  gave  her 
entrance  to  a  detighlfnl  circle  of  society. 
Apt  to  fall  in  love  and  desirous  to  marry. 
she  contiimed  single  because  the  men  who 
love<l  and  atlmlred  her  were  too  worldly  to 
Lake  an  actresu  and  a  poor  author,  however 
lovply  and  charming,  for  a  wife.  Ilcr  life 
was  thus  spent  in  an  interchange  of  hanl- 
ship  and  amusement,  privation  and  luxury. 
Her  eliaractcr  partook  of  the  same  contrast. 
Fond  of  pleasure,  she  was  prudent  in  her 
x^onduct ;  penariouH  In  her  personal  expen- 
diture, she  was  generous  to  others.  Vain 
■of  her  beauty,  the  gown  she  wore  was  not 
worth  a  shilling.  Very  susceptible  to  the 
Jiofler  feelings,  she  yet  could  guard  against 
passion  ;  and  though  she  mlglit  liave  been 
called  a  flirt  her  character  was  unim- 
peached.* 

Hut*  nextproduclioi!  was  **Thc  Wed- 
■diug  Day,''  wiitleu  for  Mrs.  Jordan, 
who  was  pleased  witli  it,  nnd  purchased 
by  Sheridan  for  £-200.^  In  1792  slie 
I'esisted  Kemble's  persuasions  to  accept 
an  cnsragemcnt  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
dcvoltn^  her  tlioughts  to  authorship, 
Avrote  herself,  at  the  close  of  the  j'ear  : 
*^  Cheerful,  coutent,  and  sometimes 
ratlier  Iiappy." 

Her  next  comedy,  "Every  One  Has 
His  Fault,"  produced  at  Covent  Gnrilcn 
in  January,  171)3,  vvitli  brilliant  success, 
■was  attacked  in  iho  True  Union  for 
containing  seditious  scrUiments.  She 
defended  hei-self  with  spirit  in  one  of 
Woodfnll's  papers,  nud  tiic  controversy 

t  William  Qodwln,  hia  Friendi  mud  Cotibeinpo 
fATles.     KliiK  &  Co..  187tt.     Vat.  1.,  p.  74. 

3  There  Will  a  dtilay  (puszUni;  to  aiiy  ouo  nnae- 
qitAiiited  with  Slieriilait)  in  the  payiDcnt  for  this 
faroe.  At  liist  Keiuble  can«d  to  explain  that  the 
inanAgvr  Iwtl  loat  It,  And  If  sho  would  «cml  another 
oopy,  the  money  ahould  be  fortboomliig.  Far  ■ 
woader,  It  wa«. 


occnsionod  nn    immense   sale    for  the 
play  when  published  by  Robinson. 

While  living  in  Leicester  Square  she 
received  &  visit  from  Mrs.  Opie,  then 
Amelia  Alih'rson.  who  told  Mrs.  Taylor, 
her  accomplished  Xorwich  friend  and 
correspondent,  thai  she  found  Mrs. 
Inchbnld 

As  pretty  as  ever,  and  much  more  easy 
and  unreserved  in  her  manner  than  when 
I  last  saw  her.  AVith  her  we  passed  an 
liuur,  and  when  I  took  my  leave  she  begged 
I  would  call  on  her  again.  She  is  in  cliarm- 
ing  lodgings,  and  has  just  received  two 
hundred  pounds  from  Sheridan  for  a  faroa 
containing  sixty  pages  only.' 

Mrs.  Inchbald'a  second  novel,  "Na- 
ture nud  Art,''  publislied  in  1794,  never 
nttnined  the  popularity  of  the  *' Simple 
.Story  ;"  it  is  hanlly  more  than  known' 
by  name  now.  But  Leigli  Hunt  quotes 
some  powerful  scones  from  it, and  s.iys, 
*'  Passages  more  beautiful  and  pathetic 
than  tiiosc  which  we  have  selected  are 
not  to  bo  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  prose."* 

A  great  sorrow,  to  which  was  added 
the  ating  of  self-reproach,  befell  her 
ibis  year,  in  the  death,  under  dcplor- 
able  circumstances,  of  her  sister  Debby. 
Mrs.  Inclibald  had  helped  her  repeat- 
edly ;  but  on  one  occasion,  disgusted  at 
the  mode  of  life  from  which  no  argu- 
ments or  persuasions  could  withdraw 
her,  ahe  refused  to  see  her.  On  henr- 
iiig  of  Debby's  illness,  Mrs.  Inchbnld 
hastened  to  supply  her  with  every  pos- 
sible help  and  comfort  ;  but  after  ita 
fatal  termin.itionshe  bitterly  reproached 
herself  for  Iinving  once  turned  her  sis- 
ter from  her  door,  wlien  she  was  "a 
suppliant  and  perhaps  a  penitent." 
Anutbci"  family  tragedy  occurred  tn  the 
following  year.  Her  brother  George, 
after  his  failures  as  actor  and  farmer, 
haxl  been  living  for  some  time  in  an 
iiiu  at  Hamburg  with  a  friend  named 
Webber.  Tliey  quarrelled,  fougbt  a 
duel,  and  George  was  shot  dead,  Web- 
ber was  captured  and  imprisoned. 

Mrs,  Inchbald  saw  much  of  tlie  Kem- 

'  Meraorlala  of  tho  Life  of  Amelia  OpIe,  by  Cecilia 
Lucy  Brlgbtwell.  Second  etiltlou.  LoDgiuaiu, 
ISM.    P.  43. 

*  Book  for  a  Corner.    Bohn.    Vol.  1.,  p.  I3D. 
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IjIcs  :tL  IhU  time,  nnd  accompnnied  Mi*s. 

Keiublc  to  Staninore  Priory,  where  the 
Mnrquis  and  Mnruliioiiess  of  Abercorn 
(always  ready  to  add  a  ucw  lioa  or 
liouess  to  llieir  lueimgerie)  were  enler- 
tniutug  Sir  Georgu  Ucnuiuoiil  and  other 
visitors.*  Lord  Abercorn  soon  called 
oa  Mrs.  IiichbaUl  after  her  visit  to  the 
Priory.  He  was  a  swoin  adaiirer  of 
beauty  and  originality,  and  must  have 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  whose  potency 
Mi-s.  SlicUey  says  :  — 

1  have  heard  that  a  rival  ht^auty  i>ctti!flily 
complained  tliat  when  MrM.  liiehbald  raiue 
into  a  room  and  sal  in  a  ultair  la  tlie  itiiiJule 
of  il,  a»  was  her  wont,  every  man  guthereil 
round  it.  and  It  was  vain  for  any  other 
woman  to  attempt  to  gain  attention. 

It  ifl  uot  surprising  to  Qud  that  she 
was  soon  ai:ain  one  of  the  guests  at 
Sl^iiiniore  Priory. 

Amongst  Mrs.  InchhaKl's  papers  was 
one  written  about  this  time,  and  in- 
dorsed in  Iier  own  writing,  ''  Descrip- 
tion of  Me.''  lioadcn  attributes  it  tr> 
Charles  Moore,  who  will  bo  heanl  of 
again  later. 

Age :  between  tidrty  and  forty,  which  in 
the  n'^ster  of  a  lmly*s  birth  means  a  Httle 
turned  of  thirty.  Ifright :  alwve  the;  middle 
size  and  rather  lall.  Fhjnrt':  handnonie 
and  striking  in  its  general  air,  hut  a  Hule 
too  stiff  and  erect.  Shapt! :  rather  Ux)  foml 
of  sharp  angles.  Skin:  by  nature  fair, 
though  a  little  freckled,  and  with  a  liri^'e 
of  sand,  which  is  the  color  of  lier  eyelashes, 
but  made  coarse  by  ill-treatment  upon  her 
cheeks  and  anus.  Hair :  of  a  sandy 
auburn,  and  rather  too  straiglit  as  well  as 
thin.  Face:  beaullful  In  effect,  and  beau- 
tifnl  in  every  feature.  Countenance :  full 
of  spirit  and  swwtness  ;  excessively  inter- 
enttng,  and,  without  Indelicacy,  voluptu- 
ous. I)rtMK :  always  becoming,  aud  verj' 
seldom  worth  bo  much  as  eightpencc. 

1  FanDy  Kembl*  reUun  nn  amnslng  eneount«r 
with  one  of  Mrs.  Iiiolibald's  a«<)uaiutancr'«  in  tbe 
*•  grfiit"  worlil;  '*  An  iiriiitocr«tic  neighbor  o(  lien, 
driving  with  hUtlauglilvr  in  tbc  vicinity  nf  lier  very 
humMo  resiJenc«,  overtook  her  wnUIng  nloiifi  the 
rond  one  T«ry  hot  ilny,  aiul  stopping  Uia  carrlago, 
Uked  h«r  to  let  him  have  Iho  pleMtire  nf  taking 
hot  home.  Stao  innULntly  <lec1tno<l,  with  \hf>  ohnmc- 
tfrlfltic  oxciuMJ  thnt  fihe  bail  jnslcome  from  the 
market  tCHnlener'«,  '  And,  nijr  lord,  I  —I  —  I  Imv*^ 
my  pocket  f-f-fuU  of  oniniw*  — an  untuphlstiomted 
statement  of  facia  which  made  them  laagb  ex- 
tremely." 


Mrs.  Inchbald  never  appeared  to  loss 
advantage  than  on  the  <leatlk  of  Mar^' 
Wullstonecraft,  which  occurred  in  17W. 
She  8tron**ly  lUaapproved  of  GodwtD'» 
marriage  lo  the  nutJior  of  '*Tlie  Rigbis 
of  Woman/'  for  reasons  not  made  clear 
iu  Mr.  Kegan  PaiiPs  account  of  the 
quarrel  that  followeti  ;  but  if  Godwin*8 
own  lellers  speak  correctly,  Jjer  con- 
iluctwas  c-«rt:iinly  ungenerous,  and  her 
leLlers  to  him  after  his  wife's  <lenth  ara 
singularly  unsympathcLic,  and  compare 
ill  with  (_T(«lwin'a  dignitied  e.xpreasiou 
of  heailfcll  grief.  Slie  lelU  him  lo 
effect  that  he  will  very  soon  forget  his 
.sorrow,  and  that  had  Mi*8.  Godwin  lived 
longer  he  might  have  added  rvtuorse  to 
regret  I 

Lawrence  was  now  one  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  friends,  and  paiuled  her  portrait, 
as  did  several  less  famous  artists.. 
Kogers,  too,  sluirp-tougucd,  but  kind- 
hearted  und  generous  beyond  cont«ni- 
]>orary  belief,  was  much  interested  in 
her.  Cnrran,  after  sending  her  **  lii» 
ailniii-atioii,*'  called  at  her  ro<»m3,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  reconcile  her  lo 
Godwin,  not  at  that  lime  effectual. 
Lady  Cork  invited  her  to  dinner,  athl- 
ing  :  — 

I  should  have  done  myself  the  pleasure 
of  calling  on  you,  but  ray  carriage  Is  paint- 
ing, and  I  hate  a  cliair  in  the  uiurning  or 
walking  the  streets  when  iMioplv  are  abouL 
I  would  walk  to  you  any  morning,  at  or 
before  eleven  o'clock,  if  you  would  atlmlt 
me,  but  I  suspect  your  time  is  better  «n- 
ployed  than  in  payhig  and  receiving  morn- 
ing visits. 

The  beautiful  Duchess  of  Dovoiislure 
made  an  appointment  with  her  in  Kcni- 
ble's  box.  bu*,  as  was  frequently  llur 
case  wilh  that  erratic  Ihongh  fascinat- 
ing wunian,  was  detained,  and  sent 
Lady  Elizabeth  Foster  "  in  lier])lnce.""* 
Mrs.  Inchbald  was  present  at  most  of 
the  fashionable  giilhcrings  of  (ho  day. 
including  a  grand  nia»quemdo,  for 
which,  she  wrote  to  nu  ialimatc  friend, 
she  meant  to  be  — 

At  no  expense  at  all.  My  domino  Is  lent 
me.    Have  you  an  old  blue  handkerchirf. 

»  Ijwly  EltMt>«th  itfterwimls  "took  her  plaof* 
In  a  more  lnt|Kirtant  Mnse—  bM<pmlim  <^t)«  Duke  ef 
I>evoiwhirv'i  •t'Coud  wifu. 
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or  an  old  blue  smU,  or  anything  of  a  lights 
f»iled  blue  you  cau  lend  me,  to  decorate  my 
fadf.Hl  person  ?  Otmertv  —  anything  blue  ! 
A  blue  work-bag,  a  blue  pin-cushiuii,  or  u 
pair  of  blue  garters  I  can  fasten  about  me 
somewhere. 

Obviously  the  clmnicLer  she  meaiU  to 
Bustftih  wa3  that  of  a  '*  Blue  .Slocking." 

In  llic  luiilsl  of  nil  this  guiely  Mrs. 
Incfibald  wits  at  the  call  of  every  one  iu 
sickuo89  or  waul ;  her  mouey,  her  sym- 
puLhy,  her  time,  weru  always  being 
(lernaudcd.  She  even  nursed  throuijh 
n  sharp  illuess  the  servant  of  the  very 
landlady  who  had  so  uuij^racionsly  re- 
fused Lo  allow  a  pail  of  water  to  be 
carried  up-staira  for  Iier.  A  letter  of 
liiis  period  shows  the  Bharp  contrusla 
of  her  life  :  — 

1  have  been  very  iU  indeed,  but  since  the 
weather  has  permitted  me  lo  leave  oflf 
making  my  Are,  scouring  the  grate,  eiftlng 
the  cinders,  and  all  the  et-ceterce  of  going 
up  and  down  three  long  pair  of  stairs  with 
water  or  dust  I  feel  quite  another  creature. 
...  I  am  both  willing  and  able  to  perform 
bard  bodily  labor,  but  then  tlie  fatigue  of 
being  a  fine  lady  the  rest  of  tlie  tlay  is  too 
much  for  any  common  strength.  I*ast 
Thursday  [  finished  scrubbing  my  be<lroom 
wliile  a  coach  with  a  coronet  and  two  foot- 
men waited  at  the  door  to  take  me  for  an 
airing.  ...  At  Lady  Cork's  the  other 
evening  I  believe  I  was  the  only  person 
(except  the  Jekylls)  without  a  title. 

She  i^nes  on  lo  describe  souig  private 
thcatriuds,  at  a  great  house,  iu  whicli 
she  was  urged  lo  take  part :  **  I  posi- 
tively protested  lluit  I  would  not  act 
except  witli  women  older  than  myself. 
My  age  wna  asked.  I  stated  lifiy. 
There  wiia  then  llie  greatest  diJHcuUy 
lo  (Ind  any  woman  so  old/'  This 
seems  to  have  l>een  got  over,  !u»wever, 
for  shi-*  gives  olher  particulars  ;  — 

The  drama  fixefl  on  has  a  supper  in  it, 
and  [  represented  that  the  hurry  of  clearing 
the  tabic  (one  of  the  comic  lucideuts)  will 
probably  break  the  wine-bollles  and  throw 
the  hot  dishes  against  the  l)eautifal  hang- 
ings of  the  room.  The  lft<iy  of  the  house, 
alanned  at  my  remark,  cried  out  that  she 
would  have  everything  counterfeit,  and, 
ringing  for  her  butler,  ordered  him  to 
iMU^peak  a  couple  of  wooden  fowls,  a 
wooden  tongue,  woodca  Jellies,  and  so  forth. 


"Nay,"  cried  Monk  Lewis  (who  Is  one  of 
the  performers),  "  if  your  ladyship  gives  a 
wooden  suppur  tlie  audience  will  say  all 
your  aotoi-s  ar-e  stirlcs  I"  It  was  not  less 
entertaining  to  see  the  sun^Hse  of  the  gnive 
elderly  bullrr.  He  knew  there  was  a  sup- 
per to  be  given  to  llie  cumpany  aftfr  tlie 
play,  but  ilitl  not  understand  that  there 
was  also  to  be  one  in  It  ;  and  with  great 
humility  represented  that  'Mie  lliuught  the 
compaay  woidd  like  a  rcu/  supper  better." 

Iu  1B03,  ill-iieallli,  nud  exlmuslioii 
from  iuir«ing  otiiei's,  compelled  Mrs. 
Iiichbald  to  give  up  her  solitary  strug- 
gles ill  Ijoiecstcr  Square,  and  go  to 
Aimaniiale  House,  Turnham  Greeu, 
wliere  fourteen  Roman  Catholic  ladies 
resided,  having  separate  betlrooms,  but 
sliaiing  the  sittiug-rooms  and  garden, 
and  as  a  rule  Utking  their  meals  to- 
gether. Writing  to  Mrs.  Phillips,  she 
says  :  — 

Everything  is  clean  in  perfection — even 
my  hanijn!  wlileh,  lieaven  knows,  they  have 
not  been  before  for  many  a  day  ;  and  I 
don't  know  whetlicr  this  doesn't  constitute 
one  of  my  chief  comforts.  .  .  ,  Yet  do  not 
think  I  have  forgot  my  affection  for  Lon- 
don—  no;  it  is  great  consolation  tome  to 
plan  that,  "if  iiuonaparte  sliould  come, 
and  conquer,'*  I  may  then,  without  re- 
proach, stand  witli  a  Imrrow  of  oranges  and 
lemons  in  Leicester  Square  and  have  the 
joy  lo  call  tliat  place  my  home. 

Houapatte  did  nut  come,  but  Mrs. 
Inchbalil  went.  The  Imly  who  presided 
over  Annaiidale  House  had  n  violent 
temper,  ami  Mrs.  Inohbald's  was  not  a 
patient  one  ;  a  few  monllis  later  found 
tier  in  lotlgings  in  the  Strand.'  She 
llieu  resumed  her  play -writing  and 
ihealre-goiiig,  and  went  lo  see  yoinig 
Rctty  (though  she  '*  hated  prodigies  '■ ), 
who  was  acting  iu  her'*  Lovers'  Vows,'' 
nu  adn[)tation  of  Kolzebue's  play.     She 

*  Her  letl«ri  describe  r  tra^eilj  ne«D  from  her 
eyiie,  wbeii  k  cliUd  ft'H  fruni  )u  motlicr'sarmi  fiiio 
tlie  ThAinti^.  Mil]  llie  [iitber.  jumpliifi  tii,  siicctMxIud 
in  tuving  It,  but  wiu  itrovurO  hiiiiKrIf.  Aihl  tli«y 
hIbci  give  a  cxtiiiic  picture  of  thu  Interiur  iif  the 
room  :  "  .My  ittuu-Uncut  it  to  itiull  tliiit  I  am  Itlitck 
and  blue  with  thnmplDg  Bgainat  my  fumiturf'  on 
every  slile.  I  oau  kliulle  my  Are  iw  I  llu  in  Wd, 
and  pui  nil  my  oap  as  I  dlue,  for  ttie  kNiklii^-gluss 
In  nbllgeid  tn  Kiaml  on  tbe  ■ame  Uble  h»  my  i1iiin«r. 
Bnt  Uien  I  hare  a  great  deal  of  frvvta  mlr ;  more 
dnyliffht  than  inoci  people-  In  I^>ndon  ;  and  llio  en- 
otiantlnt;  rifw  of  tlie  Tltaines,  tbe  Surrey  lillla,  aud 
Uiiec  wUidiuUto," 
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nllowed  liiiu  some  merit,  but  was  iiulig- 
unut  at  the  vulgnr  wiiiil  ut'  taste  wliieli 
extilUil  Iiim  nbove  herfrieiida  ilie  Keiu- 
bles,  her  iuteresL  iu  whom  never 
Hbaled. 

Mrs.  Slddons  is  restored  as  by  a  miracle 
[she  tells  Mrs.  Phillips]  ;  she  had  u  nervous 
aflfeclioii  from  her  hip  to  her  toe  which 
made  that  side  wholly  useless,  yet  In  tor- 
turing pain  tlial  kept  her  sleepless  for 
months.  She  heard  of  a  new-inveuLed  ma- 
chine that  performed  cures  by  electricity 
.  .  ,  tried  it,  and  was  almost  instantly 
cured.  But  she  suffered  agony  in  the  trial 
as  if  burning  lead  was  running  through  her 
Teins  wliere  the  sparks  touched.  And  Mr. 
Siddons  says  her  shrieks  were  such  that  he 
really  expecltHl  the  mob  would  break  open 
the  door  and  think  he  was  killing  her. 

ill  1808,  Mrs.  luchbuid  wrote  to  Snm- 
uul  Roj^cra,  who  grcnLly  uUmlred  her 
-*  Nature  ami  Art  :  "  — 

I  consider  myself  so  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  attention  you  paid  me  in  calllug 
yesterday  that  I  cannot  resist  my  desire  to 
apologize  for  your  receptioti.  For  the  sake 
of  a  romantic  view  of  the  Tlmracs  I  have 
shut  myself  in  an  apartment  which  will  not 
admit  of  a  second  person.  It  is  therefore 
my  wish  to  bethonglit  never  at  liome.  But 
when  the  scruples  of  the  persons  who 
answer  for  me  baffle  this  design,  and  I 
hare  received  a  token  of  regard  which  flat- 
ters me,  I  take  the  liberty  thus  to  explain 
my  situation.^ 

Some  of  J[r8.  Iuchi>nld'a  leltera  at 
this  lime  give  pathetic  expression  to 
her  loneliness. 

My  evenings  now  begin  to  be  dull ;  they 
are  so  ioug,  and  no  Jire  to  cheer  ihem  .  .  , 
I  have  no  evening's  reward  for  the  labor  of 
the  day,  and  In  that  I  am  ]>oorer  than  the  i 
poorest  wife  or  mother  in  the  world.     All  | 
the  entertainment  1  require  is  the  exchange  J 
of  a  iew  sentences,  and  that  1  sometimes 
do  not   obtain  for  days  together.     My  sis- 
ter's Illness  will  most  likely  keep  me  here 
some  time  longer,  for  In  this  house  my  de- 
creased expenses  do  not  suffer  mo  to  feel 
the  weight  of  hers. 

It  was  a  curious  returu  to  the  asso- 
ciations of  chililhood  which  made  her, 
this  year,  inquire  into  Iho  prospect  of 
prutit  from 

'  Bosf  n  ADtl  his  Con  torn  porarlos,  by  P.  W.  Cluy- 
del).    Smith,  Elder  &  Co..  1899.    Vol.  1..  p.  46. 


A  llltlo  piece  of  ground  of  the  ralue  of 
one  to  three  thousaud  pounds.  ...  I  do 
not  care  how  small  a  farm  I  am  the  miatreM 
of,  provided  it  will  keep  me  a  cow,  a  sheep, 
a  pig,  and  a  donkey,  in  case  of  invasion  or 
other  perilous  event  to  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland. 

lu  the  same  year  Mr.  Hoppuer  wrote 
to  her  nnuouitciug  the  establiahiiieDt 
of  the  QuarUrly  Htview^  aud  requesting 
that  she  would  become  a  couLributor; 
a  letter  from  Johu  Murray  coutiimed 
the  pLoposal,  but  she  declined  it  nfiur 
aonm  hesitation  ;  and  wlicn  Johu  BcU 
invited  her  to  couduct  liis  iiingaziiie, 
La  Bclh  Assemblee^  she  said  ^he  liafl 
done  with  the  fashionable  world^  and 
thought  ouly  of  a  better. 

In  the  foilowiug  February  Mrs. 
luciibald  writes  :  — 

I  saw  nothing  of  the  conflagration  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  hut  was  a  mis- 
erable spectator  of  all  the  horrors  of  Drury 
I^ne.  ...  I  love  sublime  and  terrific 
sights,  but  this  was  so  terrible  I  ran  from 
it ;  ami  in  my  own  room  was  astonished  by 
a  prospect  more  brilliantly  and  calmly 
ctiiesllal  than  ever  met  my  eye.  No  ap- 
pearance of  fire  from  my  window  except 
the  light  of  its  beams ;  and  this  was  to 
powerful  tliat  the  river,  the  houses  on  its 
banks,  the  Surrey  hills  beyond,  every  boat 
upon  the  water,  every  spire  of  a  church, 
Sumerst't  House  and  Its  terrace  on  this  side 
— all  looked  like  an  unclianted  spot,  such 
as  a  poet  paints  in  colors  more  bright  tliau 
nature  ever  displayed  In  this  foggy  island. 

Dolly  Simpson  seemed  to  bo  improv- 
ing n  little  iu  tho  early  spring,  and  in 
May  Mrs.  Inchbald  look  her  in  a  conch 
to  visit  their  ouly  surviving  sister,  Mra. 
Hunt.  She  saw  Dolly  nearly  every  day 
utttil  the  5th  of  June,  wheu  she  left 
her,  apparently  as  well  as  usual  ;  hut 
returning  next  dny,  she  was  shocked  to 
find  her  dead.  Dolly  h.-ul  never  beeu  a 
companion  or  help,  and  always  more  or 
loss  a  burden,  to  Mrs.  Inchbald.  but 
she  deeply  mourned  and  long  missed 
her,  especially  as  she  found  from  her 
diaries  and  letters  that  Dolly  ha<!  lovod 
her  more  than  she  over  admitted  iu 
words.* 

>  A  l«tt«r  to  Mm.  Opie  girea  a  touching  tivtaiiM 
of  Mrs.  Incbhalirs  t4-inlenieM  ftir  Dolly:  "I  imrm 
□o(  b««D  from  t.oiiilua  y«i,  auU  I  purpoaely  did 
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At  fifty-five,  Mi*3.  Inclibnld  begnn  to 
witlulmw  lier.solf  from  socictVt  to  refuse 
InvitJitlons,  niul  sliut  out  riHiiors. 

I  luive  had  my  full  flhftre  of  the  world 
[she  tells  Mrs.  Phillips],  a  busy  share  from 
fifteen  to  fifty.  I  Rlioiild  want  taste  did  I 
not  now  enjoy  that  variety  in  life  which  I 
gain  by  solitude.  .Still,  a  medium  lias  ever 
been  wanting,  both  In  my  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  to  give  a  zest  of  true  enjoyment. 
1  liad  thirty-five  years  of  perpetual  erowd 
and  bustle.  I  liave  now  had  five  of  almost 
continual  loneliness  and  quiet  —  extremes 
juMtitied  only  by  necessity.  Do  not  imagine 
you  can  render  me,  with  all  your  praises, 
satisfied  with  my  personal  attractions  ; 
though  you  know  me  so  well  as  to  kuow 
such  things  wouhl  l>e  more  gratifytnif  tome 
than  any  other  gifts  in  i lie  world.  Xor  do 
not  suppose  you  can  alarm  me  by  repre- 
acntiug  the  state  of  apathy  as  a  calamity. 
It  is  the  hli'MHinij  of  old  age  —  It  Is  the  sub- 
Btitulc  for  patience.  It  permits  me  to  look 
in  the  glass  without  ficreamlng  with  horror 
and  to  live  ujion  raodi'irate  terms  uf  cliarity 
vritli  all  young  i>eople  (without  much  liatrt'd 
or  malice)  altliough  /  can  never  he  young 
again. 

She  Iiad  still  some  compensations  in 
Iheso  deoUniuij  years  :  she  tliscovererl 
Ibc  utility  nud  dcligtitfulncss  of  a 
circuhiLing  library.  The  KdgewortUs, 
fnlbei'  uud  dau«;bter,  opeued  a  |>leasai]L 
correspondence  with  lier,  and  she  could 
not  fail  to  be  gratified  by  the  yoim^er 
«ovelist*s  cordial  praise  of  her  '*  Sim- 
ple istory  ; "  and  tliou^di  her  nei*veB 
suffered  from  the  *^  groans,  yells,  and 
cheers  "  of  the  '*  O.  P.  rioters  **  as  they 
passed  her  doors,  and  all  her  symj^a- 
thiea  were  with  the  manajrcrs,  one 
suspects  that  she  would  not  willingly 
Imvc  been  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the 
excitement. 

A  more  painful  shock  was  the  death 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  of  whose  family 
she  had  heard  uutuy  particulars  from 
his  brother  Charles,  one  of  her  wanu- 
tist  admirers  in  former  days. 


DOt  date  roy  letter,  1>eoaa»  I  wlBbed  to  hare  no 
iwwwuto  this  year,  Mid  had  not  time  to  explain 
why.  My  sister  bu  beeu  rerj  lU  mpUu,  mnd  Is  Id 
that  kiuil  of  weak  state  that  she  now  never  conies 
tuhit!  me,  juiii  I  fear  mach  tlie  winter  may  prove 
ratal  to  lirr.  She  alirayv  partook  of  your  pres- 
ents, and  I  had  rather  not  be  reminded  of  the  loss 
I  feel  from  the  want  of  her  (kchbIoiiaI  vlalts  by 
bavtnc  any  foasts  daring  her  abMoee." 
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Never  mother  doted  on  her  children  [she 
tells  Mrs.  Phillipfl]  as  Mrs.  Moore  doU*d  on 
her  eldest  son,  the  general,  and  li^r  young- 
est child,  tilt'  barrister.  They  were  neither 
of  them  married  —  she  bad  therefore  more 
than  ordinary  lov^'  and  attention  from  them 
Iwtli.  Within  ten  months  Charles,  the 
barrister,  my  old  aequainlance,  was  seised 
with  brain  fever ;  slie  waa  his  nurae  for 
three  mouths  ;  and  at  the  end  of  live  he  was 
sent  bound  hands  and  feet  to  a  private 
madhouse,  .  .  ,  Xot  the  slightest  liope  re- 
mains of  their  mother's  recovery.  AH  her 
children  are  now  iit  her  bouse  except  poor 
Charles.  She  takes  no  nourishment,  nor 
says  a  word  since  this  last  fatal  strolce  but 
"Dou't  leave  me  1"  She  is  seventy-three, 
but  the  most  beautiful  old  woman  tliat  ever 
was  seen,  or  poor  Charles  has  made  me 
believe  so  by  liis  praises  of  her  beauty  and 
maternal  virtues. 

A  scries  of  letters  from  Charles 
Moore,  found  among  her  papers  and 
printed  by  Honden,  show  that  wlieu 
Mrs.  lucbbald  bad  attained  the  mature 
age  of  forty-two  this  then  brilliant  and 
prosperous  younjj  niuu  did  bis  utmost 
to  induce  her  to  marry  liim.  She 
seems  to  have  told  him  \hu\  his  youth 
was  the  only  fault  she  lind  to  find  wiili 
him,  and  very  wisely  refused  to  be 
lauErbed,  persuaded,  or  argued  out  of 
tliat  objection,  thoutch  her  aflfe<'tionatc 
regai*d  for  him  w:is  great. 

Again  Mrs.  Incbbald  had  to  change 
her  rooms,  and  this  time  she  thought 
herself  delightfully  settled,  with  a  view 
of  Hyde  Pnrk.  But  she  bad  not  occu- 
pied her  DOW  aparttnents  many  days 
when  she  found  that  her  landlord  was 
in  a  state  of  siege  from  his  laudloni  and 
nest-door  neighbor,  the  Ueverend  Mr. 
Esle,  who  wanted  to  serve  some  docu- 
ment on  him  in  order  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  bouse.  After  a  "  dreadful 
knocking,"  to  which  no  response  was 
oblnincd,  the  wrathful  clerjjyman 
struck  terror  to  her  soul  by  shouting  ; 
"  Where  is  the  woman  on  the  first 
floor  ?  I  can  see  her  !  *'  ("  My  shut- 
ters," says  Mrs.  luchbald,  *' bad  beeu 
closed  the  whole  morning.")  *' And  I 
kuow  who  she  is  I  Mrs.  Incbbald  ! 
Mrs.  Incbbald  I  Mrs.  Incbbald  1  " 
The  demonstration  attracted  a  mob, 
and  a  ^u  was  pointed  from  the  win- 
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(low  above  hei-s  — but  luckily  tUcre  was 
uo  blooiUlieU.  *'Uuvv  little,"  she  pa- 
llioUcally  observes,  "do  those  pei'sous 
pottsesaeil  of  housiis  aud  survuntii,  know 
of  the  ditticulties  aiul  dangers  we  poor 
lodgers  experieucu  every  time  wo  re- 
move to  t\  uew  lodgiuj^  I  " 

The  Tvvisses  a[ul  the  Kemblcs  she 
slill  vUited,aiul  at  their  houses  she  met 
Lady  Cork  and  mail}' old  friends  ;  while 
Mrs.  Opie,  Mrs,  Cosway,  and  one  or 
two  other  brave  spirits  would  take  uo 
deuial,  but  forced  their  way  iulo  her 
retreat.  She  wua  drawing  closer  uiul 
closer,  AS  years  advanced,  to  tlie 
Church  of  which  she  had  never  been 
wholly  negleclfu],  though  its  observ- 
ances hud  someLimea  been  relaxed  iu 
the  hurry  of  work  and  pleasure.  Iler 
confessoi's  seem  now  to  take  tlie  phicu 
iu  her  aiTectiouate  and  cunUdeutial 
fruMultship  furiuerly  occupied  by  her 
physic iaus  (a  long  procession,  only  one 
of  whom,  Dr.  AVarreu,  has  been  men- 
tioned here).  Father  (iiiffey,  a  hard- 
working poor  priest,  lalliug  seriously 
ill,  she  furtiished  him  with  all  neees- 
sary  comforts,  Uioujjh  she  was  obliijed 
to  deny  herself  a  servant  iu  order  to 
increase  the  aimuily  she  paid  Mrs. 
Hunt.  As  usual,  she  wiis  cjilled  upon 
to  Hnd  siiualiouB  for  all  her  uuprospcr- 
ous  uieces  aud  nephews,  which  could 
uot  have  beeu  au  agreeable  task,  as 
some  of  them  were  only  competent  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  barmaids  aud 
game-keepers. 

An  iuterview  which  must  have 
brou<^hL  all  her  drauuitic  sympathies 
nud  all  her  love  for  France  (she  was  so 
ai'deut  a  iiouapariist  as  to  Ije  disap- 
poiuled  by  the  result  of  Waterloo)  back 
in  full  force,  took  place  when  Kemble 
brouglit  Talma  to  her  lodgings.  No 
record  of  llieir  couversaliua  has  beeu 
preserved. 

The  most  lutcresttag  litcmry  encoun- 
ter of  these  later  years  was  a  meeting 
with  Madame  dc  Slat^l,  arrancjed  by 
Mrs.  Opie.  **  Corinne  "  was,  said  Mrs. 
Inclibald, 

Inquisitive  as  well  as  attentive,  and  en- 
treated me  to  explain  to  her  ibe  motive 
why  I  shunned  society.  *'  IJecAUsc,"  I  re- 
plied,  "I  dread    the  lonellucss   thai  will 


follow."  "What!  will  you  feel  your  soli- 
tude more  when  you  return  from  this  c*oiu- 
paiiy  than  you  did  before  youcaiue  hither  ?*• 
"Yes."  "I  should  think  ii  would  elevate 
yoiu"  spirits.  Why  will  you  feel  your  lone- 
liness more?"  "  Because  I  have  no  one  U» 
tell  that  1  have  seen  you.  No  one  to  de- 
scribe your  person  to.  >*o  one  to  whom  I 
can  repeat  the  many  encomiums  you  have 
passed  on  ray  ".'Simple  Story."  No  one  to 
enjoy  yoiu-  praises  but  myself."  *'  Ah  !  you 
have  no  children,"  aud  she  turned  to  an 
elegant  young  woman,  her  daugliler,  with 
a  pathetic  tenderness.  She  then  so  forcibly 
(Jepicled  a  mother's  joys  that  she  sent  me 
home  more  melancholy  at  the  comparison 
of  our  sUimliouM  in  life  than  any  contrail 
between  riches  and  poverty  could  have 
made  me.  I  called  by  apijointmeut  at  her 
house  two  days  after.  I  was  told  she  uas 
iU.  Xext  morning  my  paper  explaineil  htr 
illness.  You  have  seen  the  death  of  her 
son  iu  the  jjapcrs  ?  lie  was  one  of  Berna- 
tloU*.''s  aides-de-camp.  The  most  beautiful 
young  man  that  ever  was  seen  —  only  nine- 
teen. A  duel  with  sabres,  and  the  first 
stroke  literally  cut  off  hh  head! 

A  great  sorrow  befell  Mrs.  tiichUatd 
herself  a  few  years  luler,  which  is  best 
described  in  herown  touching  words  :  — 

Many  a  time  this  winter,  when  I  cried 
with  cold,  I  said  to  myself,  "But,  thank 
God,  my  sister  has  not  to  stir  from  her 
room  ;  she  has  her  fire  lighted  every  mont- 
ing.  She  would  be  less  able  to  bear  what  I 
bear,  and  how  much  more  should  I  suffer, 
but  from  this  i-efleetiou  !"  it  almost  ma<le 
me  warm  when  I  reflected  that  she  Buffered 
no  cold.  And  yet  perhaps  the  severe 
weather  affected  her,  for  after  only  two 
days  of  dangerous  Illness  she  died.  I  have 
now  buried  my  whole  family— I  mean  my 
Standingfk'ld  family,  the  only  part  to  which 
I  felt  tender  attachment.  She  died  ou 
Februarj'  Nth  (l8Hi),  aged  74. 

In  the  same  inotith  of  the  Bume  year 

Rogers  invited  Mrs.  luchbuld  to  accom- 
pany hini  to  Hyron's  box  at  Drury  L:ine 
to  see  Kciiu  and  meet  the  poet.  Hut, 
of  course,  cveu  so  great  a  temptutiou 
as  this  was  resisted. 

Her  old  sense  of  hujnor,  and  power 
of  vigorously  expressing  it,  remained. 
About  to  move  to  Earra  Teri*ace,  Ken- 
sington, she  wrote  to  her  constant 
frieml,  Mi-s.  Phillips  :  — 

Such  a  horror  I   liave  of   paekiug  my 
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trunks  and  furniture  —  of  seeing  new  faces  I 
and  liearlng  iievv  voicei  witlj  old  observa- 
tions—  lliat  1  never  leave  one  lotigiug  for 
anotlier  but  I  wisli  myself  in  gaol  for  Uelit 
without  the  benefit  of  un  Insolvent  Act ! 

And  when  bcttled  iu  the  hoai-diug- 
house  she  mUls  :  — 

All  the  old  widon-s  and  old  maids  of  the 
house  are  stretched  upon  beds  or  sofas  with 
nervouH  heuduclies  or  slow  fevers  brought 
ou  by  loss  of  appetite,  violent  thirst,  bi-ol^ii 
sleep,  and  other  dog-day  complaints,  while 
I,  the  only  young  and  strong  pei-son  among 
them,  ant  called  on  to  divert  their  blue- 
devils  from  bringing  them  to  an  untimely 
end.  I  love  to  be  of  iiu[>ortancc,  and  so 
the  present  society  is  Haltering  to  my  van- 
ity. Not  so  the  sonnet  which  was  lately 
sent  me  .  .  .  at  si.xteen  it  had  been  appli- 
cable, but  at  sixty-flve  a  dirye  would  be 
more  suitable. 

The  enforced  rcj^ularity  of  n  boiird- 
ing-house  was  very  irksome  to  her. 
She  soon  wished  to  be  agiiin  where  she 
could  "  dine  at  the  hour  of  hunger,  nnU 
cut  It  piece  of  crut*t  oif  tny  own  louf." 
Yet  hor  next,  niid  last,  removal,  in 
1819,  was  to  n  Biiniint-  though  superior 
rei-tidence  —  Kensiugtou  House,  where 
she  met  several  old  friends,  the  Cos- 
ways  aniuiigst  tlieiii.  Here,  aL  the  end 
of  18'20,  she  received  a  farewell  visit 
from  Keuihle  —  a  hist  farewell,  as  both 
of  them  anticipated.  "  When  1  left 
you  before,  dearest/'  ho  said,  "  it  was 
to  visit  Spain,  and  you  managcil  for  me 
ill  my  absence.^  Now  I  ihink  I  shall 
make  out  my  lour  to  Ilaly,  and  end, 
perhaps,  like  an  old  Roman. ^'  Three 
yours  after  tins  parting  he  died. 

While  Uving  in  Keusin;s;ton  House 
Mrs.  luchbald  lolil  Mrs.  Opio  that  she 
rejoiced  in  her  rebideuce. 

We  are  even  in  these  abort  and  dark 
days'-'  as  brilliant  on  the  highroad  and  in 
open  air  as  dining  the  long  ami  bright  days 
of  summer  and  autumn.  I  think  I  never 
saw  a  morti  gaudy  yet  numerous  and  sober  I 
procession  (processions,  I  should  say,  for 
tiiey  lasted  from  mornhig  until  nighl)  than 
passed  the  house  yesterday.  I  think  myself  i 
particularly  fortunate  in  the  place  of  my ; 

»  With  regard  lo  hts  Hlmre  In  the  Covent  Garden 
Piit«nt.  Mrs.  Rptnble's  letters  to  Mra.  loobbald 
ilurlnR  h«r  husband's  abMnce  are  very  clerer  and 
inl«reMine. 
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abode,  on  this  account.  The  present  world 
is  such  a  fine  subject  to  excite  Intense  re- 
tlection. 

She  also  speaks  of  their  old  friend  ;  — 

Mr.  Kemble  called  on  me  during  Iha 
short  time  he  was  in  England.  He  looked 
reimirkably  well  in  the  faoe^  but,  as  Im 
walked  through  the  courtyanl  to  step  Into 
his  carriage,  1  was  astonishe<l  to  perceive 
him  bend  down  his  person  like  a  man  of 
eighty.  How,  I  wonder,  does  she  support 
lior  haninhment  from  England?  Jfe  has 
sense  and  taste  to  find  **  Books  In  the  ruiK 
ning  brooks,  and  good  In  ever^ahing.'* 

Thottgh  the  study  of  humanity  ]ia<I 
not  lost  its  charm,  that  of  lilerature, 
except  oil  one  all-absorbing  topic,  waa; 
gradually  abandoned. 

Your  books  are  lying  on  the  table  of 
our  dniwiiig-rooni  most  days  [slie  con- 
tinues] and  I  hear  great  praise  of  them. 
And  yet  I  do  not  feel  the  slightest  curiosity 
to  open  one  of  them.  The  reason  is,  thero 
are  also  a  hundre<l  of  Sir  Walter's  in  the 
same  place,  and  as  It  Is  Impossible  to  read 
«//,  I  have  no  wish  lo  read  any.  ,  .  .  Be- 
sides, I  have  so  many  reflections  concern- 
ing a  future  world,  as  well  as  concerning 
the  present,  and  there  are  on  that  awful 
subject  so  many  books  still  unri;nd,  that  I 
think  every  moment  lost  whicli  impetles  my 
gaining  information  from  holy  and  learned 
authors.* 

Her  time  for  any  study  was  indeed 
growing  short,  l^even  months  later 
she  ciMiipIaineil  of  cnhl,  nora  Ihroat, 
and  mncli  pain.  On  the  l2Uth  of  July 
lier  diary  says  :  *MVenL  down  to  din- 
ner, very  ill  of  coUI  aii*l  fever,  could 
lint  eat,  ami  retired  Lo  bed.'*  Ou  the 
Ist  of  August,  1821,  she  expired. 

Slit!  was  buried  in  Kensingtun 
Chmehynrd  ;  her  grave  is  next  lo  iho 
monument  ei-ecled  by  Canning  iti 
niemtny  of  his  beloved  son.  Her 
funeral,  by  her  own  express  desire, 
was  alteiuled  only  by  relations  and  inti- 
mate friends.  Her  will  was  very  clmr- 
aclerislic.  I>hc  left  a  small  annuity  to 
Robert  Inchbnld,  the  needy  speudLhrift 
who  of  all  her  husban<rs  family  had 
most  iusuUcd  and  annoyed  her;  she 
divided  the  hulk  of  her  propeiiy  fairly 
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among  her  nearest  rolaLious  ;  so  far  ns 
lier  iiieans  allowed,  ntie  remembered  all 
who  [tad  butni  kiuil  lunl  obligiu^  tu  hur^ 
inclutliuj^ft  Imiiulreaa  ami  fx  hairdresser  ; 
and  she  left,  fifty  pounds  each  lo  the 
Theatrical  Fimd  of  Coveiit  Garden 
Tlieati'e  and  lo  the  Ciilhidic  Society  for 
Itie  Relief  of  the  Agod  Poor. 

Iti  literaUire,  as  in  life,  it  is  not  al- 
ways tlie  moat  fiimoua  or  diatiuguislied 
l)oi*!ions  who  art!  the  must  inierestiiig. 
Elizabeth  Iiiehbald  cannot  claim  high 
rank  in  tlie  former  class,  hut  her  char- 
acter, her  letters,  and  her  "Simple 
Story  "  leave  her  with  few  rivals  in  the 
latter. 


From  CUamberB*  Journal. 
A    CnRISTMAS   AT  THE   RIDGK   HOUSK. 

\Vk  were  just  four  at  tlie  Uid^e 
House  ;  Kichard  Hardy  (that  is  luy 
father) ;  John  Warne,  my  hushaml  ; 
the  two-year-old  babe  called  Little 
Dick ;  and  myself.  The  Hidge  is  a 
desolate  place  ;  it  is  just  a  bank  of 
Band  and  ahiugle,  some  eight  or  nine 
miles  long  ;  in  front,  there  is  the  sea  ; 
and  behind  the  house,  the  river  and 
the  marshes.  In  winter  time  the 
inai'shes  arc  often  Hooded,  and  (hen 
there  seems  to  be  naught  but  water  all 
round  one.  I  have  lived  there  ui^arly 
all  my  life,  foi  my  father  has  been 
lidcmnn  raauy  a  long  year.  Just  by 
our  house  are  the  Kood-gates  ;  and 
when  the  water  in  the  nnirsh  dikes  is 
above  a  certain  height,  we  have  to 
open  the  gates  at  the  ebb-tido  and  let 
ihe  water  down  through  a  grcaL  iron 
pipe  itito  the  sea.  But  the  gates  must 
be  shut  ero  the  flood-tide  runs  back, 
for  that  is  higher  than  the  marshes  ; 
and  if  once  the  salt  water  ran  through, 
all  Ihc  good  grass  would  he  roUed  ;  not 
to  s|»cak  of  what  might  happen  in  rough 
weather  if  once  Lho  strong  waves  began 
to  run  through  to  the  land-sido  of  the 
Kidgc. 

It  was  two  days  before  Christmas  *, 
we  had  had  a  frost ;  but  the  ice  was 
melting  now,  and  we  knew  well  the 
water  would  soon  run  down  from  in- 
land  over    the    marshes.     It  conies  a 


deal  quiuker,  since  all  the  dmin-pipes 
have  been  laid  down  in  the  fields. 

"John,"  said  my  father  that  Mon- 
dny  morning,  "if  ye  want  aught  from 
the  village,  get  it  to-day  against  Christ- 
mas.    There  is  a  storm  coming.'* 

So  John  went  in  with  the  great  bas- 
ket ;  and  well  it  was  he  went  then,  for 
the  wind  had  risen  ere  he  came  back  ; 
and  weai*)'  work  it  was  forliini  to  carr}' 
the  heavy  basket  along  the  five  niilos 
of  Uldge  ;  and  the  wind  grew  higher 
after. 

At  ebb-tide,  father  and  I  went  out  to 
let  the  water  off.  Oh,  it  had  risen  nH>rc 
than  I  could  have  believed.  It  niu*l 
have  been  snow-water  from  the  liills. 
1  never  saw  it  so  before  or  since.  AVe 
opened  llie  big  gate  ;  hut  when  the 
water  began  Lo  go  lhrough,all  the  ice 
came  up  in  great  blocks  and  fared  to  liU 
up  the  way  ;  so  we  had  to  get  a  mke 
and  pole  to  keep  it  clear.  When  we 
were  hard  at  work,  who  should  come 
by  bdt  Wilkins,  the  man  that  lives  in 
the  watch-house  two  miles  on.  Ho 
was  not  much  of  a  neighbor  then,  l 
had  said  him  nay  afore  I  married  Juhn« 
and  he  wasnH  one  to  forget.  But  that 
day,  its  I  saw  him  jiass,  I  was  thinking 
just  of  the  babe  left  all  alone  in  bed, 
and  1  called  to  him  to  lend  father  a 
helping  hand  while  I  nin  round  to  the 
house. 

"Tve  got  but  two  hands,"  said  hi3  ; 
"  and  tbey'i*e  for  my  own  work  ;  '*  and 
with  that  he  passed  ou. 

'•Never  mind,  Mary,"  said  father. 
"You  go  to  the  babe  ;  that  is  what  is 
right." 

1  suppose  1  was  right ;  but  in  I  went, 
right  or  wrong,  and  ^ave  the  boy  his 
dinner  and  jjut  tlie  fire  to  rights  ;  then 
Jolin  came  in,  and  I  sent  him  round  to 
father,  for  the  ice  frightened  me  ;  I 
could  hear  it  crashing  and  groaniog 
from  the  house. 

Just  after  John  went  out,  I  heard 
htm  call.  Father,  poor  dear,  had  got 
tired,  and  had  sat  down  all  hot  as  lio 
was  ;  and  now  he  was  set  hard  and 
stiff  Willi  the  rheumatics.  Oh,  lho  job 
we  !iad  to  get  him  home  and  to  bed  ; 
and  there  wc  had  to  leave  him,  for  the 
tide  was   i*uniiiug  in,  and  Joha  couid 
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not  shut  the  gntes  wilhout  mu  to  keep 
the  ico  back.  I  lliouglit  it  a  (li*eatlful 
tiuie,  not  kuowiu|^  that  worse  was 
couiiiii^. 

Wlicii  the  guLcs  wero  shut,  I  went  hi 
and  Sill  by  father,  He  looked  very 
bad,  ami  m  my  heart  t^ainc  hard 
lltoughls  of  Wilkins.  Wliy  oouldu'L  h« 
havu  stopped  and  saved  the  old  uiiin 
from  doing  more  than  hU  8tren<^tii 
could  bear  ? 

John  wont  lo  l>ed  for  a  bit,  for  we 
had  a  long  uight's  work  before  us  at 
t]ie  ebb-tide  ;  and  I  lay  down  ;  but  I 
coul(hi*t  sleep,  the  wind  howled  so. 
Little  Dick  was  frighieued  too»  but 
only  held  my  hand,  and  tUdii't  cry,  for 
I  said, ''  Fatiier'snsleep.''  There  never 
was  so  good  a  babe  I  By  and  by  he 
fell  asleep  ;  and  wlicti  we  had  lo  go 
out,  I  Just  laid  him  on  his  giaudfather's 
bed.  Fatlicr  looked  a  UlUo  better,  and 
I  gave  him  a  hot  driuk  before  I  look 
the  hinlcra  to  start.  IL  was  a  job  lo 
stand  ayaiusl  the  wind  ;  but  that  wasn't 
what  made  Jolin  slumble  ;  it  was  a 
grcnl  log  that  used  lo  lie  down  by  Itie 
pipe-mouth. 

"Mary,"  said  he  —  and  hia  voice 
shook  —  **lhe  sea  's  uever  been  up 
here." 

"Heaven  help  us  I  '*  said  I,  "if  il 
lias,  for  to-morrow's  the  spring-tide, 
anil  wijere  will  it  be  then  ?  " 

I  tieil  the  iautern  up  against  the  gale. 
The  dood  liad  riseu  higher  ihan  ever. 
It  was  terrible  work  keeping  tlie  ice 
back  ;  but  we  fell  as  if  we  were  work- 
ing for  our  lives  ;  for  if  the  flood  rose 
uiueh  higher,  it  would  be  almost  over 
the  bank  ;  and  with  another  high  tide 
the  waters  wonhl  niL*et,  and  whore 
would  Hidge  House  l>e  then  7 

The  water  ran  ihrouifh  better  now, 
and  John  said  ilireclly  the  gates  were 
hliut,  be  wouhl  go  round  to  the  village 
f<u-  heli>  ai;ainst  the  next  tide.  IJuL 
when  wc  camo  to  slide  the  giite,  it 
would  uH  slay.  One  of  the  great  iron 
liohls  was  gone — cracked  through  by 
the  frost,  ntid  knocketl  off  by  the  ice,  I 
suppose.  John  lichl  the  shutter  while 
I  went  hack  for  bolls  and  screws.  No 
oue  can  know  what  it  was  like  doing  up 
thnt  gate  !     AVc  were   both  ol>Uged  to 


be  half  in  the  icy  water  ;  and  the  sen 
camo  roaring  up  the  great  iron  tunnel,. 
an<l  wo  had  only  the  lauteru  for  light 
iu  ihe  dreadful,  liowiing  darknesB. 
Wlieu  il  was  done  at  last,  we  crawled 
back  Lo  llie  house  ;  wo  were  nil 
drenched}  ami  almost  frozen.  John 
made  me  change  my  clothes,  and  Iheu 
1  threw  myself  down  on  the  bed  and 
slept.  I  seemed  to  have  only  beeu 
asleep  a  moment,  wlien  I  awoke  at  Iho 
sound  of  voices.  It  was  daylight. 
John  auil  father  were  talking.  Father 
said  be  had  heard  the  water  against  the 
house  iu  the  night.  John  wunt  down 
to  open  the  gale  and  look  for  the  tide- 
marks,  while  I  got  thti  breakfast  and 
dressed  the  child.  Father  ntauaged  lo 
get  up,  and  I  didn't  stop  him,  for  I 
couIduH  bear  to  lliiuk  of  his  lying  in 
bed  to  be  drowned,  if  il  came  to  that. 
I  kissed  Dick  quite  gently  ;  but  I  felt 
iii»d  at  heart;  and  wlteu  father  tried  lo 
teach  him  the  Christmas  words,  I  went 
out  lo  John,  for  I  conUln't  bear  it. 
AVhal  peace  was  Lhero  for  me,  and  my 
child  going  to  lie  drowned  ? 

I  tolil  John  X  nmsl  go  to  the  village 
—  it  was  seven  miles,  but  1  thought  I 
could  get  there.  It  was  uo  use,  Iiow- 
ever.  When  I  had  gone  a  few  hundred 
yards,  I  got  on  to  the  loose  sand,  and 
having  no  foothold,  I  was  blown  dt»wn 
over  and  over  again,  and  could  only 
come  back.  When  it  was  lime  to  shut 
Lhti  gale,  I  tried  lo  do  it,  while  John 
stayed  lo  stop  the  ice  ;  but  I  couldn't 
stir  it  as  we  had  done  it  up,  so  John 
Iiad  lo  do  it  for  me,  it  moved  so  stiffly. 
Then  we  went  in.  Tlic  sea  kept  ris- 
ing. Falher  prayed.  I  s:it  by  the  tin?, 
and  John  walked  abmil  the  room. 
There  was  no  good  in  his  goiug  for 
help  now,  for  this  was  the  Ume  of 
need.  All  at  ouce  he  stopped  in  front 
of  ihc  window.  "  Where's  the  wntch- 
Iiouse  ?  "  said  he  ;  and  well  he  might, 
for  it  ivas  gone  I  II  had  been  a  little 
black  house,  built  on  a  bit  of  bank  be- 
tween the  Ridge  and  the  great  dike. 
Nothing  was  Llierc  now  but  foaming 
water,  for  the  tlood  was  rough  like  the 
sea. 

^*  Wilkins  roust  be  drowned,"  said 
Jidni. 
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**  Serve  him  right  ;  mid  a  good  thing 
too,^'  suitl  1.     1  lull  quite  mail. 

John  got  Ills  glass.  ^^  I  kcc  hiin/^ 
lie  said  ;  *'  lie's  on  a  (spar.  Tlie  liouso 
•cau't  hiive  goue  long;*'  nud  with  that 
Jii'.  went  la  Ihtt  door. 

I  wcuL  itfier  iiiiu.  An  I  expected, 
he  was  tmiiiiig  over  our  Httlu  punl. 
**  What  mc  you  going  to  do,  John 
■VVarne?"  I  aiud,  hard  and  cold. 
*'  Who  i:*  to  move  the  flood-gale  ?  for  I 
Cftn\  ;*'  autl  I  pointed  to  the  ivy  water. 
*'  You  will  luiviir  gel  back  arrosa  llie 
water  ;  and  if  the  gates  sla>  shut,  this 
Jiouse  will  he  gone  ere  night." 

He  turned  round  liice  on©  struck 
dumb  and  went  into  the  kilcheii. 

Falliei'  lookui]  at  us  both  and  sairl 
iiolhing.  Then  John  did  a  atrange 
thing — he  cried.  I'd  never  scon  him 
cry  beforehand  it friglilened  me.  Then 
1  spoke.  ^^  John,"  I  said,  quite  gently, 
*'you  can't  go,  for  the  sake  of  the  lives 
liero,  and  niaybc  those  up  country  in 
ihe  *  lookers' '  collages.  liut  itiough  1 
said  *  Servo  him  riglit,'  I'll  go,  not  for 
■\Vilkins'  sake,  but  for  yours,  Jolin." 

Tlien  John  got  up  ;  but  father 
stopped  him  ;  an<l  1  jnsL  kissed  Ihem 
nil,  and  ran  oul,  and  pushed  the  lioat 
into  the  water  all  in  a  miiuili',  for  1 
feared  John  would  go  after  all.  j\nd 
«s  I  put  off,  John  came  out,  looking  idl 
stunni-d  with  trouble  and  the  cold. 
After  that,  I  bad  enough  to  do  keeping 
the  boat  from  the  ice.  I  had  the  wind 
with  inu  ;  and  in  about  half  an  Iiuur  1 
got  to  where  Witkina  wad  still  clinging 
to  tlie  8])ar.  1  llinuglit  of  his  word^^ 
about  his  two  Innids  being  for  his  own 
work,  and  I  felt  quilo  savage  agaiti. 
llui  whcu  1  got  up  to  him,  I  helped 
liini  in,  and  dangerons  it  was.  ] 
thought  the  boat  would  have  been  over. 
Then  I  wrapped  liim  up  in  a  long  piece 
of  herring-net  out  of  the  looker,  and 
turned  (o  go  home.  AV'hile  I  was  set- 
tltug  Wilkins,  the  boat  had  drifted  on  ; 
and  when  I  turned  her  liead  round,  I 
found  it  wa.H  a  very  much  harder  thing 
(o  go  back  against  the  wind  thau  it 
was  to  come  wltli  iU  1  was  tired  out, 
too,  you  sec  ;  and  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  lido  was  in.  The  spmy 
was  flying    iu  great   sheets   over  the 


Hidge  ;    but    every   now    and    then 
caught  bight  of  our  house,  a  black  apeck 
iu  the  diHtancc. 

1  pulled;  but  1  didnH  seem  to  make 
wiiy  ;  the  ice  kept  coining  up  against 
us.  At  last  the  boat  got  stuck  fast  tu  a 
great  ice-sheet,  and  I  couldn't  wove 
her  any  way.  I  drew  the  oai-s  in,  for 
lliere  was  noUting  to  be  done  ;  Ihe  Ice 
was  too  thick  to  break  rotind  the  boat. 
The  wind  blew  us  on,  boat  and  ico  to- 
gether, round  the  bend  of  the  Ridr^c. 
I  ennlduH  sec  our  home  now,  and  1 
didn't  know  what  might  bo  happuuing 
there,  Wilkins  lay  white,  and  like  one 
dead,  at  the  boltom  of  the  boat.  Per- 
haps he  was  dead,  ami  1  had  done  no 
good  after  all. 

And  then  John  and  Dick  and  father^ 
they'd  never  J)een  in  trouble  before 
without  me  with  them  ;  but  wlial  could 
1  do  now  ?  Then  I  Ihouglil  of  father 
praying,  and  I  prayed,  I  don't  know 
what  1  said,  and  I  dou't  think  I 
snid  niucli.  The  cold  seemed  gcliinir 
gri^aicr,  but  I  seemed  fading  away  from 
tlie  coM  and  trouble.  1  fancied,  sotne- 
how,  throiigh  it  all  I  was  going  iulo 
"Chrislniiis  peace." 

I  must  have  slept  a  long  limo  ;  when 
I  woke,  Jolm  was  standing  over  nie  ; 
pcoi)le  were  rubbing  my  hands  ;  some 
one  poured  brandy  down  my  throat.  1 
had  been  all  but  frozen  to  death  I 

When  1  opened  my  eyes,  John  cried 
again  ;  he  was  weak  with  the  toil  and 
trouble  ;  but  now  we  could  rest,  for  the 
men  had  come  from  the  vilhige  —  six  of 
ttiem.  John  had  walked  across  that 
rotten  ice  with  a  rope,  aud  somehow 
they  had  got  the  punt  ashore.  They 
curried  us  back,  for  Wilkins  was  worse 
than  I  was,  though  not  dead  ;  and  now 
the  wind  had  dropped,  for  the  frost  had 
come  back  ;  and  as  we  went  along  the 
Ridge,  I  heard  the  bells  ringing  inland. 
**  Joy-bells  "  for  Chrislnnia  !  They 
were  joy-bells  for  mc,  for  those  at  homo 
were  safe.  Nigh  washed  nway,  they 
had  been  ;  but  the  wind  fell  juai  In 
time  to  save  them, 

"Thauk  God  I  "  said  father  ;  and  so 
said  we  all. 

The  great  folks  since  then,  they  have 
made  a  deal  of  my  going  for  W^ilkius  ; 
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1)111,  I'snul  to  Jolni  :  '*You  were  the 
bravest,  for  you  wanted  to  go  when  I 
ditlirt ;  ant]  llicn  you  let  nic  go,  which 
was  harder  than  goitig  yourself." 

And  lie  saiiV  :  "I  don'l  know,  la^is, 
liiftt  I  should  have  lei  you  go  if  I  had 
been  quick  enough  to  stop  you.'* 


Pnmi  The  Valioiml  Review. 
THE  GARHES  THAT  I   LUVK. 

"I  COULD  live  in  it,"  he  saitl. 

It  was  11  liltle  plot  of  grouinl,  sonic 
fifteen  feet  square,  ahuitii»g  on  ll»c 
higUioad,  one  of  a  suecussitju  of  cot- 
tage-gnnJeus,  all  of  Iheni  of  pretty 
niucli  the  same  size,  hut  each  having  a 
representative  characttf  of  its  own, 
Aud  heller  or  worse  cnllivaled,  nim*e  or 
less  affectionately  tendt'd,  aceor<Iing  to 
the  disposition,  taate,  and  energy,  of 
the  owner.  This  one  was  very  formal 
—  but,  inileeil,  from  tlio  uanuwuess  of 
their  territory^  they  necessarily  nil  had 
thai  eharncteristic  —  but  noticeably 
neat,  and  lovingly  ordered.  Iih  main 
ornament  was  n  giant  echeveria  which 
drew  luy  attention,  certainly  not  by 
reason  of  its  loveliness,  hut  ralher  by 
the  heartiness  of  its  growth,  soinewliaL 
Buijirising  in  a  comparatively  lender 
species  exposeil  to  all  the  chances  of 
the  year.  Kound  it,  at  carefully  cal- 
culated dislnnccH,  were  geraniums,  cal- 
ceohtrias,  ageratums,  some  ten-week 
stocks  ;  everylliing,  in  fact,  that  you 
have  a  right  to  h)ok  for  in  a  highly  re- 
spectable enclosure.  The  man  I  had 
addressed  was  a  mediauic,  employed  in 
some  neighboring  railway  works,  and 
he  evidently  treated  his  aprnco  little 
plot  like  a  machine,  which  ought  never 
to  he  out  of  gear.  }Ie  had  cast  aside 
the  dresH  of  his  daily  occupation,  smart- 
ened himself  up,  and  put  on  his  host 
Attire,  Jis  he  always  di<l  when  about  lo 
work  among  liis  flowers  ;  as  thougli  the 
tidiness  he  exacted  from  Llieni  ruacLed 
on  himself,  and  comi^elliud  him  in  turn, 
to  he  spick-and-span  when  in  their 
euperior  comi>any.  I  had  slopped  to 
oompUmenL  him  on  the  assiduity  with 
which  tie  cnllivatcd  his  hit  of  ground, 
and  for  frioudliDcss'  sake  obacrved  that 


lie  must  indeed  he  fond  of  It.  Then 
came  tiie  emphatic  answer, — 

*'  I  could  live  in  it.'' 

I  suppose  I  smiled  ;  for  a  whole  life 
]fasscd  on  a  piece  of  eartli  tiftccn  feet 
square,  ijart  of  which  is  dedicated  lo  a 
gravel  path,  seems  a  somewliat  narrow 
existence.  IJut  after  nil,  wliat  is  nar- 
i*ow  ?  The  garden  tbat  1  love  is,  I 
allow,  n  trifle  Iiir;ier  than  that ;  but  to 
Lhc  owner  uf  Wiltnn  or  Albury,  1  im- 
agine it  would  appear  pitiably  small. 
Withid,  not  only  could  I  spend  all  my 
days  ill  it,  hut,  as  a  fact,  I  do  so  ;  and 
the  only  complaint  I  ever  have  lo  make 
concerning  it  is  when  weeds  grow  apace 
or  shrubberies  become  unconscionably 
untidy;  and  then  I  blame  myself,  and 
say  to  Veronica,  who  has  often  warned 
me  against  what  she  calls  my  mania  for 
expausion,  that  I  fear  it  is  loo  large. 
Genllo  as  she  always  is  with  me,  she 
cannot  resist  qtioling  my  tardy  testi- 
mony to  the  fuHihuent  of  her  own 
predictions.  A  wise  man  never  says 
Mtd  culpd  to  a  woman.  But  then  1 
have  no  pretensions  lo  he  wise,  save  in 
love  for  my  garden,  and  for  A''eronica. 

*^  I  know  you  will  he  pleased  humiu 
and  the  Poet  can  both  come  ;  and  it  is 
so  nice  lo  think  that,  liiis  time,  we  shall 
have  tlit'm  all  lo  ourselves." 

She  hud  her  hand  on  the  green  ivory- 
knob  of  the  old  Sheffield  bilvcr-plaled 
urn,  ready  to  turn  it  hack  as  soon  as 
the  teapot  was  duly  filled.  The  urn 
way  one  of  her  *Mliing8"  my  sister 
vuhied  most  in  llie  world,  partly  be- 
cause, na  I  cannot  deny,  its  form  was 
admirably  classical,  which  is  only  an- 
other word  for  shapely  and  liarraoni- 
oualy  proportioned  ;  but  still  more 
because  she  had  got  it  a  bargaiu  in  a 
country  town  not  yet  awake  lo  the 
money  value  of  what  our  grandmothers 
laid  aside  as  done  with,  or  parted  with 
as  ouL  of  dale.  I  remember  when  she 
tlrsL  brought  it  home,  showing  It  to  me 
with  an  air  of  trininph,  and  evidently 
expecling  from  me  that  instant  and 
co]nou3  sympathy  wlncli  every  good 
woman  demands  from  male  ignorance 
for  lier  purchases,  I  thought  it  one  of 
the  most  worthless  pieces  of  old  rub- 
bish I  had  ever  looked  on.    I  did  not 
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say  so,  you  runy  be  quite  aure  ;  ou  the 
coulniry,  1  was  spUndide  mendtxjt.^  (juUe 
ma<;uitletiully  umudaciuu^^  uinpluyiii;^ 
for  the  jiurpose  tl»e  luoal  colossal 
adjectives  ot  conveutioiml  aduuraliou  1 
could  suiuuiou  Lu  my  lipu.  It  i»  only 
fair  to  suy  tliiit  when  I  briug  hutnu 
soiue  new  campiinuLi,  lookiu;^  excctd- 
ingly  3crubl>y  and  tiiorc  llko  ii  siiiall 
wisp  of  wUbiirvd  grass  Lliaii  a  live  plunt, 
Veronicii  beliaves  with  tbo  same  sym- 
pathetic iusiucerlty,  and  lavibhes  ou 
jiiy  tiuniptJiy  troHcuilU  epithets  that 
would  better  Ueeome  a  new  oiclud  from 
the  upper  reaeliei^  of  tUe  Aniazou  or 
the  juiii^les  of  Madui^ascur. 

"  Guess  what  I  gave  for  it,"  she  said. 

To  be  houtjbt,  1  wouUl  not^  iu  my 
then  Htatc  of  mind,  have  given  hulf-a- 
crowu  for  it.     At  a  ahoL,  1  said,  — 

"  PurUaps  eigUteeu  sliilliugs," 

'^FifU'en!"  alie  nnswered,  with  a 
glow  of  liiiaiicial  triuiiipb.  She  had  it 
plated  again,  aud,  1  fauey,  it  uow 
stands  iiur  iu  abuut  six  guineas  ;  and 
any  guest  wlio  fails,  before  going  away, 
to  nuiioe  this  uru,  and  cointnent  ou  it» 
matchltjsa  beauty,  is  mentally  set  dowu 
by  its  owner  as  a  [)er.son  not  only  denti- 
tute  of  taste,  but  as  deficient  in  good 
breeding,  and  even  laekiug  iu  Iho  car- 
dinal virtues.  Such  au  offender  is 
never  invited  again,  except  at  my  spe- 
cial instance  ;  ami,  thunz^h  the  sliirlu  to 
tlie  uru  is  uever  alluded  Lo —  Veronica 
is  much  loo  feminine  a  dipluniailst  for 
that  —  my  proposal  is  invarialily  re- 
ceived with  coldness,  and  is  not  con- 
ceded uniii  the  mond  qualities  of  the 
person  iu  (juestion  iiavc  been  tacitly  de- 
preciated boLween  us.  Women  rarely, 
if  ever,  commit  this  particular  form  of 
offence  ;  but  most  men,  it  must  be 
owned,  are  so  stupid,  tliat  they  are 
quite  capable  of  seeing  lea  made  out  uf 
an  uru  big  cnougli  and  beautiful  enough 
to  contain  all  the  ashes  of  all  the  Great 
without  making  an  observation.  To 
the  more  cniss  of  our  male  guests  I 
generally  contrive  to  give  a  seasonable 
hint  on  the  subject  ;  and  if  it  be  a  man 
I  liko  very  nmch  and  wish  to  see  abid- 
ing lu  Veronicji's  good  graces,  I  take 
care,  on  Mouduy  morning,  to  whisper 
to  him  just  before  breakfast, — 


"I  say,  old  fellow,  dou't  foi'get  the 

urn." 

One  friend  of  mine  —  I  need  acai'cely 
say  he  was  an  Irishman — acted  tio  ex- 
travagantly on  the  hiul^aud  expatiatetl 
with  so  much  unction  on  the  urn,  aud, 
more  particularly  ou  what  he  called  lh« 
*' Hellenic  I'usciuaLiou  of  its  form," 
Ibough  iu  truth  he  does  not  know  au 
oval  from  a  rhomboid,  that  I  have  often 
suspected  Veronica,  apparently  con- 
iinned  celibate  Ihough  she  seems,  keeps 
a  soft  corner  iu  her  licartfor  that  arrout 
impostor. 

The  couccutratiou  of  Verouica^s  at- 
Icntiou  on  the  breakfust-table  did  not 
prevent  her  from  extending  to  me  her 
sisterly  cheek,  i  always  sal  tile  her  Uiu& 
wheu  we  meet  iu  the  moiniug.  She 
always  salules  me  before  we  part  for 
the  uLglit.  I  imagine  the  former  is  a 
tribute  from  me  to  her  evident  supcri- 
urity  iu  being  abroad  the  tirst,  and  the 
latter  a  tribute  from  her  to  me  in  token 
of  my  manly  capacity  for  silting  up  to 
any  hour  over  Genud^s  *'  Uerbull  "  or 
the  latest  number  of  one  of  Mr.  Hobiu- 
son\s  periodicals.  Be  that  as  it  may,  i 
ant  (piile  of  A^eroiuea's  opinion  that  Ihia 
liUlc  domeslic  ceremony  should  never 
be  pretermitted,  being  a  sort  of  moru- 
iiig  and  evening  pniyer  that  sweeten* 
and  sanctities  a  household.  I  am  aware 
the  habit  is  somewhat  out  of  faAhiou. 
like  good  manners  generally,  iu  these 
indilTureut,  wbat-does-il-matler  days. 
But  I  am  sure,  were  I  to  neglect  it  for 
a  single  morning  Verouica  would  he  a* 
much  nstoiushed  ns  if  the  room  hatl 
not  been  dusted,  or  if  the  water  refused 
to  boil. 

"Whenever  wo  are  expecting  a  maW 
guest  in  whom  Veronica  is  particularly 
interested,  it  is  invariably  assumed 
that  he  is  iuviled  for  my  gratiliealiou  ; 
aud  when,  ou  the  other  han<l,  we  are 
to  be  paid  au  augeTs  visit  by  some 
creature  too  divinely  g(.K>d  for  liunum 
nature's  daily  foo<I,  then  of  courae  it  i» 
as  V^eronica's  friend  that  she  is  asked. 
Thus  we  pay  due  deference  to  the  pro- 
prieties without  foregoing  our  little 
preferences.  Of  my  adndralion  of  f^a- 
mia  I  make  no  secret.  'So  man  could 
be  hypocrite    enough   for   that,    seciu^ 
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Uiat  she  is  visibly  aaU  ubsolulely  adtui- 
mble.  But  I  cannot  gel  Veronica  to 
nllow  Ihiit  »li(3  hui'self  U;ui  more  tluin  a 
purely  literary  interest  in  the  poet. 
Every  wtiU-coustitutud  young  liiily  has 
iu  tlicsc  (lays  her  favurllc  pout ;  and 
the  pei*80U  wc  call  ""W/ie  Poi^i"  is  Ve- 
ronica's. Shu  pretends  to  think  Lamia 
and  the  Poet  would  be  vei-y  happy  to- 
gtithur,  which  \>^  maulfuslly  absuixh 
But  Ihe  theory  assist  her  lo  invlLo  him 
pretty  often,  and  to  maintain  on  Uer 
own  piivl  the  lheoi*y  of  tfympailietic 
indifference  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

'*  I  don't  think,"  observed  Veronica, 
'*  1  ever  saw  the  gaitlcn  looking  belter 
at  this  time  of  year  ;  and,  by  Saturday, 
it  will  be  brighter  and  gayer  still." 

AVhiU  Veronica  wants  indooi*s  that 
she  Uati  not  already  got,  I  caunot 
yet  surmise  ;  but  I  know  that  pretty 
speeches  of  this  kind  addressed  to  my 
uotoriously  teuderest  point  will  have  lo 
be  jiaid  for  sooner  or  later.  I  wonder 
if  siie  hiis  seen  another  urn  at  the  old 
curiosity  shop  in  our  nearest  town. 

But  what  she  suys  about  the  garden 
is  perfectly  true.  To-uiorrow  will  be 
May -day  ;  ami  though  I  read  in  Ihe 
uewspapeiT*  that  the  loveliness  of  May 
is  a  conventional  lictioti  ou  the  part  of 
liyperboreau  bards  with  passages  of 
Theocnlus  running  in  their  heads, 
never  either  iti  Italy  or  in  Greece  did 
I  see  such  tulii)^,  such  turf,  sucli  a 
wealth  of  Idoonv  in  shrubbery  and  or- 
chard, as  at  this  niuiui-ni  are  sunnttig 
tlicmaelves  in  the  garden  that  I  love. 
It  is  with  me  a  cardinal  dogma  that  a 
garden,  inily  to  deserve  the  name, 
must  abouiul  in  Flowers,  and  not  in  one 
uook  or  corner,  but  cvtrrywiiere,  from, 
at  least*  the  day  of  All  Fools  to  iho.  day 
of  All  Saints.  If  any  one  will  start  a 
gardening  competilion  ou  that  basis,  I 
am  prepared  to  enter  for  the  prize. 
But  why  should  I  try  to  grow  the 
largest  and  most  shapely  rose  that  ever 
was  seen,  for  a  particular  day,  to  the 
sacritice  of  all  the  other  bud^,  or  de- 
grade a  many-branching  apple-tree  into 
a  dwarf  cordon,  in  order  to  have  one 
Warner^s  King  or  a  single  Peasgood 
Nonsuch  largo  enough  to  make  a  dum- 
pling for  a  Cyclops  ?    No  ;  I  say,  let 


the  judges  como  round  dug  day  in  every 
week,  an<l  give  marks  on  each  occasion 
to  the  various  competitors,  add  Lhein 
up  oil  the  1st  of  November,  aAd  thoi 
adjnilge  the  prize. 

Over  and  over  ngaiu  people  liave 
said  to  me,  "  What  a  trouble  your 
spring  gardening  must  be  to  you  I  " 
Others  exclaim,  "And  what  an  ex- 
pense I "  It  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  Il  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
thing  iu  the  world,  wliuu  one  litis  once 
mastered  it,  and  then  one  feels  so 
ashamed  of  oneself  for  not  having  mas- 
tered it  before.  I  had  to  endure  many 
gentle  doubts  from  Veronica  upon  this 
score  during  my  apprenticeship  ;  and, 
indeed,  ouc  rany  say,  to  the  very  end, 
of  gardeners  as  Napoleon  said  of  gen- 
ends,  that  those  are  the  best  who  make 
the  fewest  mistakes.  For  g.ardening  la 
a  partnership  iu  which  Nature,  the 
senior  partner,  exercises  the  principal 
authority.  It  is  only  fair  that  she 
should,  for  hers  is  the  main  portion  of 
tlie  capital,  and  she  admits  you  into  the 
business  only  bec;vuse,  while  a  clerk  iu 
lier  service,  you  displayed  a  certain 
amount  of  skill  and  a  good  deal  of  as- 
siduity. Senior  partiiei-s  of  long  stand- 
ing are  said  lo  be  rather  queer  ami 
crusty  at  times,  and  b^'  virtue  of  their 
longer  experience  do  what  seems  to 
the  juniors  the  oddest  things  ;  and  I 
will  not  deny  that  Natuixi  is  occasion- 
ally rather  short  in  her  temper,  espe- 
cially iu  spring,  when  her  stock  in  trade 
is  Hubjticl  lo  daily  lluctuations.  But  if 
you  oidy  have  llie  good  sense  to  humor 
Iho  uncertainly  of  Nature,  il  all  comes 
right,  if  not  to  a  day,  much  less  to  an 
hour,  in  the  long  run. 

Thi'  Spriugtiiue  will  not  come  to  date  ; 

Clouil.  wind,  and  frost  Mflin's  reckoning 
mar. 
For  bud  and  bloom  you  have  to  wait, 

Despite  your  ordereii  Calendar. 

If  Xalure  worked  by  rule  and  stiuare, 
'l*h:in  Man  what  wiser  would  she  be? 

What  wins  us  is  her  careless  care, 
And  coy  un punctuality. 

Thus,  speaking  with  a  certain  gener- 
ous absence  of  precision,  one  may  safely 
atUnu  tliat  a  well-couceived  spring  gar- 
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den  should  be  looking  its  verj'  best 
some  time  nboiU  Ibc  liisl  week  in  Ma)*, 
This  year,  the  cnlculniion  will  be  ful- 
filled to  fi  nicely.  Tlie  big,  dense 
bushes  of  the  small-leaved  berUeris, 
thick  na  fi  quickset  hedije  btit  not 
trimmed  like  it,  and  noithcr  brushed 
iior  Hipped,  arc  in  the  full  glory  of 
their  goltlun  llower,  and  spread  round 
about  tbeni  a  Huh  l*oisiau  C!ir[>ct  of 
superfluous  ]}nllcu.  The  itKhistrious 
bees,  clad  in  work-day  velvetoeu,  make 
prolitable  music  in  Lhem  nil  day  long. 
The  double  yorse,  whose  fault  is  to 
flower  itself  to  death,  is  a  lowlier  but 
wilbal  not  an  uuworlhy  rival  of  the 
berbcris  ;  and  llio  hronm,  here  yellow^ 
there  white,  is  fnrnifiliiug  ilaelf  to  its 
finger-tips.  In  the  mixed  beds  and 
bonlers  the  fritilhirius  and  crown  Im- 
perials are  in  their  liey<hiy,  the  jouqiiil;; 
are  sweeter  than  any  honey,  the  grape- 
hyacinths  are  as  stiflf  and  unconcerned 
as  usual  ;  and,  while  the  oUl-faahioned 
ildtible  dalTmlilrt  have  faded  from  grass 
and  ihiekcl,  llio  later  and  more  elabo- 
rate narcissus  ai*e  now  piiiming  Ihoni- 
aelvoB  on  their  cuffs,  and  collars, 
and  (Iniuly  petticoats.  The  hcpalicas, 
whether  blue  or  scarlet,  fagged  by  Ihe 
sun,  are  fast  following  the  vanished 
crocuses  ;  but  ox^Iip  and  polyanthus, 
witcrc  they  enjoy  a  Uttle  shcller,  still 
Ijold  bravely  out. 

This  morning  I  saw  n  tiareUat  or 
foam  Jlowci;  making  a  very  respectable 
show,  though  I  can  see  1  have  made  a 
mistake  in  planting  it  where  it  Rtaiuls. 
It  is  too  much  exposed  to  the  uiiddiiy 
sun,  and  has  hardly  sulHcicut  moisture 
about  its  roots.  Next  year  it  shall  be 
better  treated.  For  there  is  no  gar- 
^lening  wittiont  humiliiy,  an  assiduous 
willingness  to  learn,  and  a  cheerful 
TCndiuess  to  confens  you  were  mistaken. 
Nature  is  cotvtinually  sending  even  its 
oldest  scholai's  to  the  bottom  of  the 
class  for  some  egregious  Idunder.  Hut, 
by  the  due  exercise  of  patience  and 
diligence,  tlicy  may  work  their  way  to 
the  top  again. 

But,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  one's 
mistakes,  one's  failures,  and  one's  dis- 
appointments, the  love  one  bears  one's 
garden  would  soon  perish  fur  lack  of 


sustenance.  Just  as  you  may  ndmiro 
but  can  scarcely  feel  tenderly  towards 
uniformly  succesaful  people,  so  for  a 
garden  lli.it  was  always  and  everywhere 
equally  gaudy  or  equally  green  yoq 
might  entertain  wonder,  but  yon  would 
lianlly  clicrisb  affection.  It  is  one's 
failures  in  life  that  make  oite  gcnile 
ami  forgiving  with  oneself  ;  and  J  aU 
mi>st  (liink  it  is  the  failures  of  olhcra 
iJial  nioslty  endear  Ihem  to  «s.  The 
garden  that  I  love  is  very  pcr\'er»e, 
very  incalculable  in  its  ways  ;  falling 
at  times  as  much  below  expectation  as 
at  others  exceeding  it.  They  who 
have  no  patience  with  accident,  with 
waywardness,  should  not  attempt  to 
garden.  Every  ganltMier  i.s,  like  Dog- 
berry, "  a  fellow  that  hath  had  losses." 
There  are  some  ganieners,  I  am  aware, 
who  have  nothing  1)nt  losses,  and  wlio 
resign  themselves  with  provoking  equa- 
nimity to  these,  more  especially  if  ihey 
be  gardening  for  others,  and  are  paid 
for  doing  &o.  These  garden  stoics 
should  be  pitilessly  avoided,  or  dis- 
missed. Hut  a  fair  pei-centagc  of 
things  fftt'ii  "  go  home;*'  and  llie  pa- 
thetic sum  of  mortality  demands  its 
contribution  from  tree,  shrub,  and 
tlower.  A  gardener  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned sort  never  expresses,  nor  indeed 
feels,  the  faintest  surprise  when  plants 
fall  into  consumption  and  slowly  fade 
away.  Do  not  his  own  daughters,  and 
the  daughters  of  his  neighbors,  some- 
times do  the  same  ?  Ho  regards  casual 
losses  in  border  and  shrubbery  as  part 
of  Die  general  dispensation^  which  the 
parson  assures  him  is  "all  right." 
Still  this  altitude  of  passive  submission 
to  the  inevitable  may  bo  carried  too 
far ;  and  it  is  well,  having  found  out 
the  conditions  of  a  plant's  existence,  to 
try  to  keep  it  alive  as  long  as  possible. 
Not  hut  that,  occasionally,  one  may 
wltliout  blame  insist  on  a  plant  doing 
less  well  in  a  less  favorable  position. 
The  most  beautiful  garden  —  I  do  not 
mean  the  plot  of  ground  witli  the  most 
perfectly  developed  flnwei-s  —  will  have 
the  greatest  number  of  losses  by  reason 
of  certain  severe  and  merciless  condi- 
tions under  which  its  beauty  has  to  ho 
maintained,     II  faitt  souffrir  pour  itrt 
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tcHe.  An  unhonutiful  gnrdeii  is  a  gar- 
in  wliich  man's  artificial  sclocliou 
reigns  nntl  i-ulus  suinxMue.  In  a  beau- 
tiful garden  man  tempers  tlie  liard- 
and-fi»sl  lines  of  artilicial  selection  by 
leaving  sonirlUiri*j  lo  naturnl  selection, 
permiUing  williin  bouiids  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  not  ijevvfiiliiig  over- 
luuoh  the  noii-3Ui"vival  of  tho  uiiftlteftt. 
There  is  one  season  of  tlio  jear  in 
which,  over  a  considerable  area  of  the 
garden,  chance  and  vicissitude  nre  ex- 
cluded, and  in  which  there  never  nre 
tiny  losses  to  record.  The  nvea  is  that 
which  I  fancy  Veronica  hnd  in  her 
mind  when  she  was  j^ood  enough  to  say 
this  morning  she  never  saw  it  looking 
better  or  brighter.  I  will  not  deny  that 
there  13  a  certain  formality  in  Veron- 
ica*8  taste,  in  some  dt'3;ree  no  doubt  the 
accident  of  <lis[>osilion,  but  in  Honie 
measure,  I  sometimes  suspect,  the  re- 
sult of  the  scrupulous  care  with  whicli 
fihe  orders  and  contiives  the  interior  of 
our  home.  It  is  well  understood  that 
everything  domestic  or  wilhin-do*n-s 
she  rules  without  partner  or  chiiUenge, 
iiud  that  everyllung  forensic,  or  out-of- 
doors,  falls  under  my  exclusive  swa}'. 
I  dare  eay  I  do  not  always  coiillne  ujy- 
self  to  my  own  lerrilory  ;  but  if  I  make 
A  suggestion  beyond  it,  and  Veix*nica 
docs  not  aeecpt  it,  vmUt  qnmatio^  and  I 
say  nothing  more.  1  think  women  arc 
more  aggi'e&sive  than  men,  though  in  a 
■quiet,  insidious,  and  uuobtrusively  per- 
tinacious way.  Veronica  trespasses  ou 
tny  domain  much  oftener  than  I  trca- 
l)a89  on  hers.  This,  however,  by  the 
way.  She  is  so  masterly  in  her  house- 
Jiold,  that  a  man  would  have  to  be  a 
]>reBuniptuoiis  ignoramus  to  question 
ber  8uprt;inacy  in  thai  important  realm, 
liut  the  lidiness,  the  neatness,  the 
shapidincss,  she  there  maintains  lead 
her  uncotisciously,  I  think,  to  look  for 
them  oul-of-<looi-s  also.  Accordingly, 
she  never  says  such  agreeable  things 
about  the  garden  that  1  love  as  she  does 
when  the  beds  are  all  full  of  spring- 
flovvorina  bulbs,  each  in  its  proj>er 
place,  and  each  a  picture  of  method, 
order,  and  symmetry.  For  tulips  will 
always  wear  a  certain  indoor,  drawing- 
room  look,  do  what  you  will  with  them. 


Kach  bulb  has  got  to  grow  one  partic- 
ular flower,  in  one  particular  way  ;  and, 
in  so  far  as  it  deviates  from  the  law  of 
the  Medcs  and  Persians  appertaining 
lo  tulips,  it  is  a  failure.  Accordingly,  1 
havi>  imver  been  able  to  reconcile  my- 
self to  beds  of  closely  planted  tulips, 
with  nulhiug  to  miligalo  or  relieve 
I  heir  eig!ileenth -century  correctness. 
Indeed,  they  are  much  less  formal  and 
more  satisfactory  when  cut  and  taken 
into  the  house  ;  for  then,  if  put  into 
properly  sliaped  glasses,  they  assume  a 
languid  air,  as  though  their  beautiful 
heads  were  loo  heavy  for  their  fragile 
siems,  make  beautiful  curves,  and  take 
on  a  drooping  atlilude  almost  pathetic, 
Unscvered  from  Ibe  hidden  bulb,  they 
stand  bolt  upright,  and  are  in  masses 
more  like  squares  of  infsuiliy  than 
peaceful  (ennuis  of  the  paiJeire.  But 
carpet  the  bed  in  which  you  plant  them 
with  forget-me-not,  and  (he  green 
leaves  and  delicate  cerulean  floivers  of 
the  inyosotis  fonii  nn  iUmo.sjdiere  uf 
casual  carelessness  that  eomnumicatcs 
itself  lo  the  tulip  stalks  and  tlower  cups 
soaring  amongst  them. 

1  have  long  since  convinced  Veronica, 
who  loves  to  find  me  out  in  some  sup- 
l>osed  act  of  extravagance  oul-of-doors, 
in  order,  I  suppose,  to  parry  or  avert 
wlmt  she  con.si(lcrs  my  occasional  ten- 
dency to  reprove  her  for  excessive  ex- 
[jenditure  within,  that  spring  gardening 
is  a  very  inexpensive  divei'sion.  1  do 
not  think,  were  I  to  sliow  her  my  gar- 
dening bills,  which,  however,  I  take 
good  care  never  lo  do,  that  she  could 
tax  me  with  an  outlay  on  frosh  tulips 
of  more  than  tlve  pounds  during  Ihe 
last  tlve  yeai-H,  The  account  for  lilies, 
narcissus,  Sdlla  Sihrrica^  Chionodoxu 
I^itriliiey  and  oul-<loor  cyclamens,  would, 
I  allow,  tell  a  different  Inle,  for  I  lose 
a  good  many  of  these  every  year,  IJul 
one's  tulips  are  a  possession  forever, 
if  one  only  goes  the  right  wny  about 
preserving  lliem.  It  is  simplicity  it- 
self. M'hcn  about  the  Ihird  week  in 
May  they  have  to  bo  ilug  up,  I  lay 
them  in  *•  by  the  liecls,"  as  gardeners 
say,  in  soil  resembling  that  in  which 
they  have  been  flowering.  There  they 
remain  till  their  leaves  are  fully  with- 
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ered,  aud  Uicn  Ihey  are  taken  up  aud 
placed  iu  sand  in  spare  wooden  boxes. 
li^omo  time  in  Augui»t  I  look  them  ovcrf 
take  off  any  duad  leaves  or  coating  that 
may  yel  l>o  cliii:,aiig  to  them,  and  jilacu 
them  on  tray»  in  tlic  sun,  9^0  as  to  make 
quite  sure  tliey  are  drj*.  But  you  must 
not  keep  tlicm  tliere  too  long.  Then 
all  of  Ihtim  that  are  not  rejocled  by 
reason  of  Iniperfecliun  or  insutllcienuy 
of  wcijjht  arc  stored  in  brown-papt-r 
bags,  and  Ihcre  stay  till  they  ai'e  wauled 
again  in  November,  to  be  committed 
alresli  to  (he  open  beds,  with  a  small 
handful  of  sand  round  Lhum,  lo  pre- 
serve them  from  the  peril  of  cxcessivt; 
moisture.  I  often  tUiak  wtint  a  coni- 
i'orlable  time  they  have  of  it  tluritig  llie 
cold  winter  days  aud  li>nj^  wintiir  nii^hls, 
snugly  houHtid  uudergrtiunil,  hybernaL- 
ing  and  fast  asleep,  yet  dreaniing  all 
the  while  of  the  spring,  of  Marcli  sun- 
shine, April  rain,  and  May  music,  and 
slowly  and  unseeu  moving  towards 
their  libenilion  from  subterranean  slum- 
ber. Under  the  warm  blanket  of  the 
snow  they  are  breathing  the  whole 
lime,  sth'red  by  thai,  iuternal  motion 
which,  at  the  allotliid  hour,  will  pro- 
duce what  we  call  their  avvidcening. 

You  may  think  I  am  easily  pleased  ; 
but,  day  after  day,  in  March,  and  in- 
deed severiil  limes  a  day,  I  pass  many 
happy  muiuunts  in  stooping  over  the 
beds,  and  looking  with  eager  giize  for 
the  Ih-st  indications  of  their  coming 
through  the  ground.  Should  they  be 
later  than  usual  in  pushing  their  liulc 
green  cones  through  Uie  earth,  1  softly 
move  the  covering  from  some  of  them, 
then  put  it  back  again  carefully  when 
I  have  ealislied  myself  that  they  are 
there,  and  only  waiting  for  a  little  more 
sunshine  to  say  gootl-morrow  to  the 
sprhig.  How  delicately  aud  with  what 
iutinite  tact  they  lend  themselves  to 
every  mood  of  that  fascinating  but  fit- 
ful season  t  Let  the  sun  but  shine  fully 
aud  fninkly,  and,  wlien  once  they  are 
well  ftbovo  ground,  they  will  open  their 
hearts  to  it  with  quick  and  sensitive 
response,  as  though  they  could  neither 
love  nor  be  loved  by  it  too  much. 
When  the  heavens  wax  morose  and 
the  sky  turns  lack-lustre,  then  slowly, 


quietly,  and  showing  no  offence,  but 
if  conscious  that  love  and  open-Uearted- 
ness  ore  things  too  good  and  precious 
lo  be  wasted,  they  close  Iheir  transpar- 
ent chalices  ;  sometimes,  as  they  do  so, 
imprisoning  some  sedulous  bee  that 
was  loo  intent  on  its  honeyed  labors  lo 
notice  that  the  enchanted  palace  in 
which  he  was  working  was  being  gi*ad- 
ually  transformed  into  a  cruel  fortress 
wilhouL  exit.  One  by  one,  when  conies 
the  ap])oinled  Jiour,  Ihey  let  fall  their 
still  beautifully  tinted  petals,  and  once 
more  withdraw  their  thoughts  under- 
ground. 1  iiave  to  confess  that  liitlt- 
orto  I  havo  neglected  lo  make  proper 
use  of  the  late-Howcring,  old-fashioned 
Knglish  tulips,  to  which  line  names  are 
now  being  given  whereof  we  can  well 
afford  to  be  ignorant.  Hut  I  will  cor- 
rei'L  that  fault,  and  must,  moreover, 
give  the  parrot  tulips  another  ctmucc* 
planting  them  nearer  to  each  oilier  and 
in  poorisli  soil,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  growing  too  tall  and  compelling 
one  to  Atalk  them,  to  the  loss  of  more 
than  half  their  beauty.  They  must  bo 
grown  in  groups;  just  as  the  English 
tulips,  which,  thougli  the  tallest  of  all, 
are  strong  enough,  as  everything  En- 
glish should  be,  to  carry  their  heads 
without  any  support,  produce  the  best 
effect  when  planted  singly. 

The  forget-me-not  gives  even  less 
trouble  than  the  tulips,  which  it  hcau- 
lilies.  I  do  not  remember  whero  niy 
llrsl  stock  came  from,  but  ymi  can 
always  raise  any  quanlily  you  nuiy  ile- 
sire  by  sowing  the  seed  iu  the  open  air 
in  June,  pricking  off  the  young  plants 
in  August,  aud  Onally  putting  them  in 
Ihcir  allotted  beds  some  time  in  No- 
vember. After  that,  if  you  lay  them 
ill  "  by  the  heels,"  when  lifted  in  May, 
they  will  ripen  their  seed  there,  and 
scatter  it,  and  you  will  liiid  in  August 
that  your  slock  of  growing  plains  for 
the  ensuing  season  is  far  in  excess  of 
your  needs.  Once  learn  how  Nniurd 
gardens  for  herself,  and  you  will  be 
able  lo  Sparc  yourself  a  good  deal  of 
trouble, 

Veronica  remarked  to  me,  a  dav  or 
two  ago.  that  my  favorite  phrase  IB 
somewhat  inappropriate  ;  and  when  I 
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flsked  lier  why,  she  quoted  from  "  The 
Gardeuer^a  Daughter  "  the  Jines  :  — 

Not  wholly  in  the  biwy  world,  nor  quite 
Beyond  it,  blooms  the  garden  thnl  1  love. 

What  an  uinidiouB  way  willi  it  has 
beautiful  vei-se,  creepiug  witliout  effort, 
luid  without  ohscrvutiou  on  one's  part, 
into  one's  licarLs,  and  dwelling  in  our 
iiiomory,  like  somu  fsiir,  winsome,  in- 
dispensable cliild.  Of  coui'se  I  have 
for  yeai-9  known  •'  The  Gardener's 
Ihiughter,"  yet  I  was  unaware-,  till  ac- 
cnralc  Veronica  reminded  rni',  that  the 
])l)ra8e  "The  garden  that  1  love"  is 
lhu3  to  be  found  there. 

If,  iu  oixiur  to  love  oue'a  garden,  it 
were  ueccssary  that  it  should  uot  be 
<lMite  beyond  the  living  world,  1  fenr 
tliat  mtue  would  never  have  so  com- 
])Ietcly  absorlied  my  affections.  Tac- 
itus, in  his  **De  Moribus  et  Populis 
Geniianiic,"  observes  of  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors, "  Cohint  discreli  ac  digreasi,  ul 
fons,  ut  canipu!^,  ut  iienius  pjacuit. 
Fiooa  locant^  non  in  vostn(m  moixm^ 
<0)inexitf  et  cohiereiUibus  fxdificiis^  suam 
Huisqtie  domum  spaiw  circiundat,^^  The 
*•  space "  that  1  described  myself  as 
desiring  arouud  luy  'Miome,"  when  I 
iinally  decided  that  with  the  busy  world 
1  ha<l  no  more  business,  was  declared 
by  Veronica  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of 
anything  I  sbuuld  be  able  to  discover 
withiu  Llie  limit  of  my  exceedingly 
moderate  income  ;  and  for  a  time  it 
hiokcil  as  tkough  she  would  prove  an 
only  loo  true  prophetess.  I  have  had 
but  oue  experience  of  the  kitiil,  but  I 
should  think  oue  meets  with  more  dis- 
appointmenia,  vexations,  and  disillu- 
sions in  searching  for  such  a  home  in 
the  country  than  in  any  other  pursuit 
in  life.  It  is  so  easy  to  beguile  people 
into  long  journeys  by  descriptions  that 
h:ive  no  relation  whatever  to  the  thing 
described.  As  a  rule,  the  places  I  was 
induced  to  look  at  were  pronounced 
impossible  nt  a  glance,  either  by  reason 
of  their  inherent  ugliness  and  the  vul- 
garity of  their  architecture,  being  gro- 
tesque or  meauingless,  of  the  badness 
of  the  siluation,  of  the  unnitracfivc 
nature  of  llie  counli*)'  in  which  they 
stood,  or  by  the  too  close  proximity  of 


otiicr  dwellings.  I  knew  exactly  what 
I  wanted.  1  was  looking  for  charm, 
soUtude,  some  antiquity  ;  ami  these  in 
conjunction  Veronica  said  I  should 
never  gel. 

I  liad  reached  n  stage  of  extreme 
despondency,  when  Veronica  said, 
*•  Why  not  go  and  see  this  oue  ?  "  in- 
dicating a  number  and  description  in 
the  catalogue  of  a  well-kuuwu  house- 
agent. 

*' Because,"  I  answered,  **tho  dc- 
scriptioD  is  ao  uninviting,  and,  as  you 
surely  see,  the  rent  is  too  low  for  it  to 
have  attractiveness  of  any  kind.  How- 
ever, I  will  go  and  see  it  to-morrow." 

To-morrow  came,  and  I  went;  taking 
a  journey  of  some  sixty  miles  from 
town.  It  was  a  lovely  Auguat  day  ;  but 
I  suppose  I  was  out  of  humor,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  succession  nf  disappoiiit- 
[uents,  and  in  that  slate  of  heati  which 
is  proiluced  by  hope  deferred  ;  .ro  that 
when,  on  reaching  the  etid  of  my  jour- 
ney, I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  convey- 
ance of  any  sort,  by  reason  of  some 
high  ecclesiastic  function  which  hiul  set 
the  little  town  ;igog,  I  half  luaite  up  my 
mind  to  return  to  London  by  the  next 
tmin,  without  troubling  myself  to  in- 
spect one  fnmd  more.  But,  just  as  I 
was  about  to  reach  Ihis  conclusion,  a 
genial  though  suspiciously  rubicund 
outside-porter  accosted  me. 

*'  It  is  under  three  miles,  sir,*'  ho 
said,  "  and  a  very  pretty  walk  ;  an<l,  if 
you  like,  I  will  show  you  the  way," 

"Very  well,"  I  answered.  And  we 
started. 

The  Hrst  mile  of  the  road  was  blame- 
less, but  unremarkable,  and  I  was  just 
beginning  to  think  my  guide  had  as 
little  conscience  as  a  London  house- 
agent,  when  we  passed  through  an  un- 
pretentious gate,  and  were  in  an  old 
elm  avenue,  undeniably  picturesque, 
and  doubly  welcome  by  reason  of  its 
shade,  but  the  growth  of  whose  trees 
had  been  stunted  by  untimely  neglect. 
Shortly  Iheir  umbrageous  branches 
came  to  an  end,  and  we  were  in  a  park, 
indifferently  cared  for  according  to 
modern  ideas,  but  stocked  with  thnber 
of  magnificent  growth  an<l  of  every 
known    nalivo    variety.     Pcrhap;*  the 
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oaka  doiu'meered  iii  majesty,  but  tlicy 
had  worlby  coiiipiiuioua  iu  lowetiiig 
aud  bmiicbiiig  clilia,  buth  of  Ibv  biigu 
aud  thti  email  Icavud  kinds  ;  in  deiiHC 
uud  expuuaiv«  aycainore»,eacbor  wbicU 
occupied  u  vast  Icirilory  to  itself;  iu 
tnll,  soad[jg  usli-lrunks,  Itiat  take  sucli 
pride  iu  tliuir  boles  Ibut  Ibey  uever 
conceal  Lbeiu  wiLb  leaves  ;  iu  hoi-se- 
cbebLiiuls,  covered  wiLii  Ibeir  piiokly 
fruit;  and,  here  and  there,  in  Spaiiisli 
cbe»luul8,  tbe  tinest  1  itavc  ever  seen 
iu  Eughuid,  and  still  mure  colossal 
specirueud  of  vvliieh  were  cougregatetl, 
att  X  uow  uui  belter  aware,  on  an  emi- 
nence that  my  couipiinion  told  mc  I 
must  learn,  if  I  ever  came  to  settle  in 
that  cuuulry,  to  designate  a  toil.  Here 
and  lliero  a  aintely  walnut  .spread  out 
il8  ^hinillg  leaves,  a  bandtul  of  wliicb  I 
cuuld  not  resi.st  plucking  and  bruising, 
so  pleasant  to  me  is  their  aromatic 
scent  ;  aud  they,  too,  gJivo  evidence  of 
a  copious  harvest.  If  there  be  a  woo^l- 
reeve  of  tins  woll-linibcred  domain, 
he  must  be,  I  thoiiglit  In  myself,  a 
good  old  Tory  indeed,  who  tloes  not 
allow  trunk  lo  be  Jixe<l  or  bough  to  be 
lopped.  Xegk'Ct  is  very  ]>irlureaquo 
iu  its  effects,  whether  the  thing  neg- 
lected he  a  mine*!  castle,  an  unkempt 
peasant,  or  a  secular  woodland  chase. 
I  felt  that,  had  Veronica  been  with  me, 
she  would  have  observed  that  Ihh  park 
WHS  very  ilUnmintniued,  and  that  slie 
would  dearly  love  to  have  the  thinning 
and  regulating  of  its  trees.  To  my  less 
orderly  imagination  it  presented  a  most 
agreeable  appearance  ;  and  what,  per- 
haps, put  the  linisliing  touch  to  my  sat- 
iafaclion  was  the  exceeding  number  of 
hawthorns,  most  of  them  in  Lite  perfect 
maturity  of  their  growth.  Whilst  I 
was  being  thrown  into  this  sympallietic 
stale  of  mind,  my  companion  suddenly 
called  my  alleniion  to  a  gomlly  Jaco- 
bean mansiou  of  red  brick  standing  in 
the  lower  groun»l  of  the  park,  and  look- 
ing ns  though  it  had  been  there  fronj 
all  time  worth  thinking  of.  Shake- 
speare must  have  been  alive  when  It 
was  built,  and  Cecil,  and  Dmko,  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  many  another 
famous  Englishman  whose  name  wo 
lovu  to  hear  because  hu  glorilied   aud 


exalted  our  nice  by  what  he  said  or 
what  he  did.  At  any  rate,  I  luused 
to  myself,  the  innuediaLc  approacU  to 
this  so-calle<l  mauordiousu  is  altogether 
afLL*r  my  heait. 

1  hud  scarcely   made   this   cousolin^ 
rerteclion  than  we  came  upon  anollier 
gale,  passed  out  of  the  park,  and  found 
oui-slIvcs     in     an     ordinary     meadow^ 
through  which,  Jiowever,  the  park-i*ond 
Blill   travelled  in  a  pleasing  curve.       It 
looked  tame  and  eharacterless  after  the 
undiilatiiig    sylvan    spaces    I    liad    jnst 
traversed,   and   my    heart    begiin    once 
again    to    sink  within    me,    wlien    wc 
came  to  yet  another  gate   that  led  into 
an  apple    orchard   laden    with    fruit    of 
every  sort  aud   color,  the    trees  beinjf 
some  seventy  or  eighty  yeai-s    of  ngt. 
The  only  thing  that  iuv-ade<l    the   uni- 
formity  of    their    atiaight    and   goodlv 
rows   was  au   oak   of   giant   girth   and 
splendidly  sjneading  branches,  so  lldck 
with  leaves  ihal  it  was  not  till  we  were 
clear  of  them  that,  though  it  sirMjd  not 
more  than  Ofty  yards  ahead  of   rue,  1 
perceived  Ihe  house  I  had  in  despera- 
tion come  Lo  scrutinize.     Kven   at   thai 
iuHtant,    aud    before    I   had    looked    on 
more  than  its  grey  atone  frontage,  al- 
most amotliered  in  creepei*3  up   lo  the 
very  top  of  its  three   rounded  gables, 
1   recognized  the  haven  of  my  hopes^ 
aud  ihe  fnltilment,  despite  Veronica's 
gloomy  predictions,  of  my  most  fastid- 
ious dreams.     It  was  small  ;  it  was  se- 
cluded ;   its  position  was,  according  Ui 
my    taste,    perfect  ;    and    it    had    the 
blended  charm  of  simple,   barniuiiious 
form  and    venerable   age.      Garden,    I 
could  see,  there  was  none,  siu-e  a  nai- 
row  strip  of  ground  sepaniled  from  ihe 
orchard  by  a  wire  fence,  half  of  which 
was  8warii,aud  the  other  half  dedicated 
to  potatoes  and  gooseberry  bushes.     A 
short,  bent,  bare-hejuled  oM  man  was 
mowing  the  lawn,  if  lawn  I  am  to  call 
it,  with  a  scythe,  and  might,  with  the 
implement    he    suspentled   at    my    ap- 
proach, have  stood  for  Old  Father  Time 
himself. 

I  had  quite  luatle  np  my  mind  that, 
let  the  interior  of  the  housi.i  l>u  what  it 
might,  there  would  I  live,  ami  there,  if 
allowed,  wouhl  die.     I   wsia   prepared. 
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therefore,  for  mouldy  passages,  for 
roums  of  iiuposslblu  »hiipti  autl  dhueu- 
sioii,  for  tumble-duwii  sUtircusos,  and 
for  piliful  uccoinuiuduLiou  cvcrywUei'ti  ; 
nud  I  was  nlroady  reheai-siiii^  llie  con- 
troversy I  should  have  to  cutiduut  with 
Veronica  m\  tliis  tlioniy  rjuestloii.  Dulj 
iu  company  wUli  Father  Tiniu  and  his 
wife,  who  had  uoiv  joiiitid  us,  and  who, 
with  the  exception  of  IxL-r  rahuciit, 
seemed  Ihe  very  double  of  himself,  in 
liUe,  age,  manner,  auil  toollilebs speech, 
I  found  myself,  lo  my  astonishmeul, 
passing  Lhrougli  the  various  parts  of  n 
dwelling  in  excellent  condition,  cased 
iu  exceplionally  sLout  walls,  ami  show- 
ing nowhere  sign  either  of  damp  or 
decay.  The  hall  was  lilLle  more  than  a 
passa;;c  ;  but  there  was  ii  navor  of  an- 
tique lasle  in  its  dark-stained  oaken 
slairciise  »nd  in  its  three  ancient  door- 
ways (ihrongh  one  of  wl»leli  thei*c  was 
access  to  l^ie  olDces,  wtnle  Lite  other 
two  opened  on  dining-room  and  draw- 
ing-room respecLivLly),  which  gave  it 
an  aspect  of  dignity  too  often  wanting 
in  halls  of  much  larger  dimensions. 
An  old  cottage  clock  ticked  slowly  and 
solemnly  m  the  dinin;:-room,  its  de- 
libenite  measurement  of  Lime  aound- 
iu;;  i4ll  iIlu  louder  because  it  was  the 
only  piece  [>f  furnituro  in  a  room  whose 
boards,  loo,  were  bare.  Old  Mistress 
Time  had  one  cardinal  virtue  at  least  : 
she  loved  cleanliness,  and  there  was  no 
corner  where  owe  couEd  not  have  sate 
down  Lo  a  hearty  meal  wiih  uncon- 
cerned appcLite.  Over  llie  iliuiug-room 
and  drawing-room  were  two  other 
rooms,  resembling  ihem  in  size  and 
cbaracler,  and  ]>ossessing  an  unusual 
n«pecl  of  clteerfulneKS,  notwiLlii^Land- 
ing  their  heavy  mullioned  windows,  by 
reason  of  the  cross-light  which  Ihey 
enjoyed.  I  observed  with  satisfaction 
that  the  hoU8c  looked  almost  exactly 
south-cast,  to  my  thinking  the  proper 
aspect  for  an  English  counlry-houso. 
Such  an  aspect  ensures  mnniing  cheer- 
fulness all  the  yt-'ar  round,  Ihe  full  ad- 
vantage of  whatever  sun  ttiere  is  in 
winter  from  dawn  practically  to  sun- 
down, find  the  t^xquisite  effects  of  iho 
risim;  *'f  iIm*  nicjon. 
I    had   luouuttid   Ihe    staircase,  and 


passed  through  a  door  at  the  top  of  it 
before  going  froru  the  hall  into  Lhu 
oflicea  on  the  ground  tloor ;  and,  in 
(loing  so,  came  upon  rooms  evlileiilly 
intended  for  sleoping-chambers,  but  of 
much  lower  pitch  tlian  those  In  lhu 
front  of  (he  house,  and  bearing  an  idto- 
getUer  different  character.  Still  think- 
ing of  Veronica  and  her  shapely  exact- 
ing mind,  I  was  a  UlUe  discoucorled  by 
the  narrow  space  uf  the  n^oms  in  this 
portion  of  the  tenement.  lUiL  when  I 
emerged  from  them  into  the  kitchen- 
garden  of  which  1  spoke,  1  more  thau 
recovered  courage,  and  resolved  to  de- 
fend my  future  home  against  all  the 
feminine  objections  iu  lhu  world.  For 
there  before  me  stood  a  real  old  manor- 
house  of  the  end  of  the  (ifleenlh  cen- 
lury,  made  more  walerlight  since,  no 
doubt,  with  brick  here  and  tile  there, 
hut  retaining  its  pristine  diameter,  and 
looking  at  you  with  its  strong,  unaf- 
fected Tudor  face.  Clearly,  the  build- 
ing consisted  rather  of  two  houses  than 
of  one,  built  **  biick-to-back,^*  the  grey 
alone  Icneuienl,  with  its  greater  eleva- 
tion and  ampler  pretensions,  having 
been  joined  on  (o  its  older  uuil  humbler 
companion  at  a  later  date.  Thus  what 
now  was  back  had  once  been  front,  and 
what  had  originally  been  complete  in 
itself  liiul  not  only  been  added  to,  but 
aubordtnated  to  its  younger  companion. 
I  could  not  then,  uor  can  I  now,  make 
up  uiy  mind  which  of  the  two  I  prefer 
lo  gazo  on.  I  waver  in  my  liking  ac- 
cording to  my  mood,  and  just  as  1  revert 
unconsciously,  I  suppose,  lo  the  tem- 
per of  this  century  or  of  that.  I  kept 
walkini;  rouml  from  one  to  the  other, 
iind  felt  itieffable  peace  in  musing  upon 
both.  The  quiet  August  aflernooo, 
with  its  long,  motionless  shadows,  its 
iilight  inlinuitiou  of  silver  hiixc,  and  its 
anolhing  noise  of  neighboring  rooks  ; 
the  music  of  a  mill-stream  I  couhl  just 
overhear,  the  melodious  monotone  of 
contiguous  riugdoves,  the  color  of  the 
nectarines  on  the  wall,  the  recollection 
of  the  ripe  and  ruddy  orchard  ;  all  of 
these  seemed  Lo  imbue  my  mind  with  a 
sense  of  autumnal  mellowness,  wliea 
everyihing  one  longs  for  awidls  the 
plucking,  ami  there  is  nothing  more  to 
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1)6  desired.  The  ouLhousea  were  nu- 
merous, aiut  it  was  evitleut  Mint  the 
older  dwelling  had  once  been  a  farm- 
stead. Bui  Lliey  were  in  excellent  re- 
pnir,  and  red-tiled  like  the  house  itself  ; 
And  llie  lileH  were  .silvered  here  and 
lliere  with  Lliu  growth  mid  stains  of 
unreinoved  Hclien.  Tliure  was  nccom- 
inodfttion  lor  more  hoi*s('H  .in<l  canifi^es 
than  Veronica  anti  I  «liould  ever  be 
likely  to  want,  thoui^ii  the  stable  nnd 
coach-house  tiltings  were  a  little  i"udL'  ; 
and  there  were  sheds  and  stiills  for  kin« 
and  beasts,  and  lodges  for  wagons  and 
carts  we  should  never  need.  Jlnt  there 
was  not  an  eyesore  anywhere.  The 
I'oad  by  which  I  Iiad  come  ended  at  the 
house  ;  and  at  the  hack  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  there  ran  a  country  lane,  pro^li- 
gally  overhung  with  the  foliage  of  trees 
in  the  very  licyday  of  their  English 
vigor.  On  the  otlicr  side  of  the  lane 
was  another  park.  How  wrong  Ve- 
ronica liad  been  !  and  what  a  triumph 
I  should  have  over  her  I  tymim  qttisf]ue 
dojjium  spatio  rircumdat,  I  rciterntrd  to 
m>'8elf,  with  a  contentment  rivalling 
that  of  the  cooing  wood-pigeons.  Tliuro 
was  tio  sound  of  crowing  cock,  of  hark- 
ing house-dog,  of  screaming  child.  I 
couid  see  the  grey,  square  tower  of  a 
village  church  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
nwny  ;  but  Ihat  was  the  only  indication 
of  social  life  within  the  range  of  vision. 
Retirement,  seclusion,  and  old-world 
charm — hnd  I  not  found  thorn  all? 
Through  a  nail-studiled,  oaken  door, 
black  as  ebony  with  the  yeai-s,  1  had 
descended  into  the  cellars,  and  had  sal- 
isliod  myself  that  Veronica,  who,  from 
taste  not  from  fanaticism,  never  touclies 
wine,  would  have  water  of  extraordi- 
narily Hue  quality  to  drink.  Moreover, 
though  clear  as  crystal,  and  brisk  to 
the  tasto,  it  was  as  soft  to  the  han<l8  as 
velvet  or  oatmeal. 

I  do  not  know  how  people  consent, 
save  under  dire  compulsion,  to  build  a 
house  for  Ihemaelves  or  to  live  in  one 
newly  built  for  them  by  others.  For 
my  i)art,  I  like  to  think  that  a  long  line 
of  ancestor,  either  in  blood  or  senti- 
ment, have  slept  under  the  same  roof, 
have  trodden  the  same  boards,  have 
genially   eutertaiueU   uudor  the    same 


rafters,  have  passed  through  Ihfi  same 
doors  and  up  the  same  staircases, 
drunk  out  of  the  same  cellars  and  eaten 
out  of  the  same  larders  I  now  call 
mine.  I  like  to  think  that  I  am  uot 
the  flrst  to  bring  life  and  deatli. 
sigh  and  laugliter,  merry-making  and 
numrning,  into  a  human  babitnlion.  It 
is  neces.sary  for  my  conttsntment,  indis- 
pensable to  my  sense  of  kinship  with 
the  piist,  that  I  aliould  know  that  Imbj 
feet  have,  generation  after  generation, 
toddI«d  along  the  passages,  and  chil- 
<lren's  vacant  voices  gladdened  the  cor- 
ridors which  I  now  tread.  I  Inive  no 
desire  to  invent  anything,  hut  nnly  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  those  things 
which  have  long  been  found  gon<J. 
The  society  of  days  gone  by  is  the  most 
friendly  and  congenial  of  all  forms  of 
companionship,  for  one  peoples  and 
composes  it  according  to  the  Iinmor  nf 
one^s  imagination.  I  Inivo  never  been 
able  to  understand  why,  seeing  that 
one's  mother  is  (he  most  sacred  of  all 
human  figures,  people's  grandmoUiers 
should  have  become  a  theme  for  poor 
an<l  profane  wit.  (inunlmothers,  great- 
gnirnJnioihei"Sj  greal-great-grand  moth- 
el's,  I  know,  and  delight  in  knowing, 
had  sale  in  the  ingle-nooks  of  what  I 
that  day  resolved  should  be  my  home  ; 
all  comely,  all  with  spotless  lace  caps 
and  cuffs  and  'kercbicfs,  all  kimllv,  all 
defened  to,  all  the  real  guanlian  niigels 
of  the  place.  Boautiful  young  girls 
must  there  have  loved  and  longed, 
kissed  and  wept,  clapped  their  hands 
for  joy,  and  perfonned  innumerable 
oltices  of  domestic  helpfulness  and 
charily.  A  new  house  would  be  to  nie 
as  inlolei-able  as  a  new  world.  Kven 
in  restless  and  changeful  days  like 
these,  the  most  powerful  influence  3a 
the  present  is  the  influence  of  the  past ; 
just  as  the  influence  of  our  thou;;:htey 
actions,  and  decisions  will  be  felt  mor* 
a  hundred  years  hence  than  they  are 
lo-day.  TJving  under  the  shade  of  the 
past,  we  feel  peaceful  and  secure.  I 
wonder  how  many  gcnoraiioiis  of  swal- 
lows liave  built  their  nests  and  reared 
their  broods  under  the  hrofid,  de«n 
eaves  of  the  hinder  portion  of  the  old 
manor-house  I  that  day  contemplatet 
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with  snch  forward-looking  nITcctiou. 
Four  huiidiuU  goiierations  ul"  swallows 
aud  bousc-martins  and  suirliiiy*  I 
Think  of  thai !  They  were  building 
there  when  ShRkespeare  wrote  the 
Tinea  — 

This  gueat  of  Summer, 

The  temple-Uuiitiug  martlet,  does  approve, 

By  his  bold  mausionry,  that  the  heaven's 
breath 

Smells  wooingly  here  ;  no  jutty,  frieze,  but- 
tress, 

Xor  coign  of  vftntage,  bnt  this  bird  hath 
mode 

His  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle. 
Where  they 

Moat  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed,  the 
air 

Is  delicate. 

I  had  8un-Gn<lered  myself  so  entirely 
to  the  mellow  mxiiaiittiu  mid  urtreruoon 
ahadows  of  llie  place,  tlml  I  fear  I  hud 
attended  but  ill  to  the  kinilly,  if  some- 
what Inaniculate,  obsorvnti<»ns  made 
by  Father  Time,  as  he  iluLifiilly  accom- 
panied me  in  my  devious  snuuterin^. 
But  at  length  it  did  dawn  upon  me,  as 
eometliing  not  undeserving  of  my  nt- 
teutioti,  llmt  he  lind  more  than  once 
intimated  to  mc  that  the  house  had 
been  vacant  for  two  years^  hut  that 
yesterday  "  nnollier  genllenuui "  had 
been  to  see  it  and  appeined  greatly 
taken  by  it.  But  I  had  so  cmujileLely 
appropriated  it  in  ray  own  mind  tliat 
this  last  piece  of  information  troubled 
me  but  little.  To-morrow  I  must  bring 
Veronica  to  see  iL,  and  then  the  matter 
would  be  as  good  as  sc.ttlod. 

I  consumed  the  better  part  of  the 
evening  in  cbauliiig  its  praises  to  Ve- 
ronica, while  cautiously  avowing  that 
some  of  the  rooms  were  rather  small 
and  somcwliat  low.  1  saw  I  was  not 
producing  all  the  effect  I  intended. 
Veronica  has  always  chosen  to  con- 
sider me  subject  to  dangerous  im])ulse3 
of  enthusiasm,  and  1  suppose  she 
deems  it  to  bo  her  duty  to  put:  water 
into  my  wine.  We  were  off  betimes 
together  on  the  morrow  ;  and  I  hardly 
ever  made  a  more  anxious  journey.  It 
was  impossible  for  her  not  to  admire 
the  two-mile  drive  throiiirh  the  park 
aud    its    stalely    mansi<jn  ;    \n\{.    I   had  I 
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worked  myself  almost  into  a  fever  over 
the  uncertainty  of  her  verdict  upon  my 
newly  found  treasure.  Talk  of  sudden 
cuthusiaama  !  Veronica  fell  iu  love 
witli  it  fully  as  pron)ptly  as  I  had  done, 
and  a  load  was  lifted  off  my  heart.  I 
never  knew  her  so  impulsive,  so  indis- 
posed to  criticise,  or  averse  to  investi- 
gate. 

**  No,  no  I  "  she  replied  to  anything 
I  wished  to  show  her  or  consult  her 
about.  "  It  is  just  wlmt  we  want.  Let 
us  go  and  see  the  agent  at  ouce.  You 
hear  it  was  looked  at  the  day  before 
yesterday  by  some  oue  else." 

Only  too  well  pleased  to  find  her  in 
this  mood,  I  gladly  consented  to  drive 
at  once  to  the  house  of  the  agent,  who 
lived.  Father  Time  told  iia,  hut  a  mile 
away.  Uo  received  us  with  all  the 
heartiness  of  a  retired  captain  of  horse, 
but  at  once  totd  us  that  the  house  was 
—  [et  I  Who  had  let  it  ?  He  himself, 
the  agent  for  the  estate,  but  two  days 
previously.  If  we  liked  to  go  aud  see 
tho  owner  of  the  property,  we  were 
free  to  do  so  ;  but  it  was  obvious,  he 
said,  we  should  only  be  wasting  our 
time. 

Xevertheless  wo  went ;  taking  an- 
other aud  a  shorter  railway  journey  to 
a  place  about  fifteen  miles  off,  where 
he  was  staying  on  visit.  I  do  not  like 
U»  say  overmuch  concerning  the  grace 
and  attractiveness  of  Veronica  ;  but  I 
could  see  plainly  enough  they  were 
thoroughly  well  appreciated  on  this 
occasion.  For  our  new  actjuaiutance 
at  once  said  he  should  vastly  like  to 
have  us  for  tenants.  But  what  could 
he  do  ?  We  had  received  a  moat 
kitidly  welcome,  but  no  pmctical  conao- 
lalion. 

Still  I  was  not  cast  down  ;  for, 
though  it  seemed  absurd  to  Veronica,  I 
felt  an  unshakable  conviction  that  I 
should  live  for  the  rest  of  my  days  un- 
der the  shadow  aud  protection  of  that 
venemble  oak.  I  wrote  to  the  country 
agent,  enclosing  two  cheques,  each  for 
the  same  round  sum,  and  authorizing 
him  to  offer  one,  and  then,  if  necessary, 
both,  to  the  tenant  who  had  nnlicipated 
me,  to  be  off  his  bargain,  lie  wrote 
saying  that  what  I  suggested  waa 
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not  possible,  niiil  reluruttig  my  drafu. 
Two  luuro  days  —  days  of  uuuUeiiible 
di^appuitUiueuLuiulUepitiHtiiuu  —  piuisetl 
away  ;  and  tliuii  lliero  cniue  a  note  truin 
my  futuL'v  liiudlord,  to  Ltiu  cfTuct  thai 
htj  hrnl  "  put  Ills  foot  dowu,"  and  tlial 
he  had  wriitcu  to  sity,  as  waa  perfectly 
ti'uc,  tttat  \w.  had  two  agents,  oim  ui 
the  country  and  ono  in  town,  that  some 
coofuAiou  nud  rivalry  of  claims  had 
arifteu  iu  consequence,  and  that,  in 
order  to  determine  llie  matter  iu  one 
way  or  another,  he  had  decided  in  my 
favor,  '-Of  courae,"  he  added,  "you 
will  pay  him  any  sum  in  reason  for  his 
diBnppoiiilmunt." 

But  llda  had  been  my  very  own 
proposition.  A  few  days  later  he  en- 
closed me  a  note  from  the  disappointed 
housu-hnnter,  saying  that  he  had  been 
put  to  a  goo<l  deal  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, uud  ho  could  not  ask,  by  way 
of  competisatiou,  for  less  thau  —  teu 
pounds  I 

Veronica  says  this  is  my  favorite 
story,  and  that  I  have  told  it  too  often. 
But  I  never  get  tired  of  telling  it ;  and 
I  tell  it  again  to  myself  whenever  any 
piece  of  small  ill-fortune  happens  to 
me,  and  I  still  want  to  think  myself  a 
favorite  of  the  go<l3  and  to  have  a 
hearty  laugh  over  that  ten  poumb. 

Spring  is  tidy,  of  herself.  She  has 
the  natural  linish  and  cleau-looking 
bloom  of  youth.  She  sheds  no  dead 
leaves  for  you  to  sweep  up,  flings 
about  no  rotten  bmnches  for  you  to 
carry  away.  She  is  spick-and-span  in 
her  uew  i-aimeut.  She  has  none  of  the 
redundant  growth  of  summer,  and  the 
blossoms  she  sends  tloatlng  on  the 
breeze  make  less  litter  even  than  au- 
tumn gossumcr.  Thus  I  was  unusually 
untroubled  cuncerniug  the  reputation 
of  the  garden  that  I  love  and  Veron- 
ica's mild  reprehensions,  and  Iiad  just 
settled  down  iu  a  bend  of  the  South 
Enclosure  to  a  perusal  of  M.  Martha's 
*'  Les  Mondistes  de  rEmpiru  Homaiu," 
when  I  heard  her  calling:  "Here  they 
are  I '' 

I  never  know  what  aspect  Lnnua  will 
be  pleased  to  present  when  she  brings 
her  radiant  presence  to  our  roof;  she 
has  so  many  and  such  various  mooils, 


and  all  of  them  equally  welcome.  It 
is  a  matter  ot  uucoriiiiuty  whether  she 
will  charm  our  listeuing  eara  with  the 
um»ic  of  the  future  on  the  piauo  I 
bought  expressly  for  her  cousuiumnie 
tuueh,  will  sing  Tuscan  Slonielli  by  lh« 
score,  or  will  play  havoc  with  Voron- 
ica\s  guilar  as  she  invents  some  madcap 
accompaniment  to  the  latest  produc- 
tion of  the  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  Nor 
is  it  within  the  bounds  of  prediction 
to  say  whether  she  will  lead  me  into 
labyrinthine  dialogues  concerniiif;  the 
liddle  of  the  univ-ei-se,  or  turn  nil 
onu's  most  settled  convictions  topsy- 
turvy with  perfectly  sincere  pamdoxcs. 
Sometimes  she  will  dole  on  my  Howrrs, 
and  make  licrself  the  very  Flora  of  Ihe 
garden  ;  sometimes  she  seems  hnntly 
in  know  that  it  is  there,  and  rambles 
discursively,  yet  always  with  suggestive 
]>oint,  through  nil  Uie  picture-galluHes 
of  Europe.  She  has  no  opinions,  or,  at 
any  rate,  Ihey  are  held  provisionally, 
an<l  until  further  notice.  But,  indeed, 
it  is  too  much  to  say  that  they  are 
"held^^  —  except  in  solution,  for  she 
does  not  seem  anxious  to  solve  any- 
thing. Iler  mind  points  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  wind,  and,  like  it,  veers 
unaccountably.  Nor  was  I  quite  accu- 
rate when  I  said  she  has  every  mood, 
for  she  is  always  exhilaratinglv  cheor- 
ful  ;  delivering  herself  sometimes  of 
the  most  gloomy  prophecies  conceruiog 
the  future  of  mankind  iu  tlie  highest 
spirits. 

I  cannot  quite  make  out  what  she 
thinks  of  the  Poet ;  but  I  suspect  she 
somewhat  resents  his  unoonipromising 
good  sense,  and  Veronica's  occasionaitv 
unfortunate  championship  of  him.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  underntanU 
why  t>uch  a  fuss  should  be  made  about 
what  is  called  fame,  aud  how  any  iii- 
tiuiinl  human  being  can  desire  to  obtain 
it.  In  llie  porch  of  the  little  churvb 
of  Kcrmaria,  near  Perros-Gnirec.  In 
BrilUiuy,  1  ouce  read  the  words  in- 
scribeil  on  a  tablet  to  a  deceased  priest, 
Amuvit  nebcin  el  pro  nihih  repniari. 
That  seems  to  mo  the  utterance  of  a 
sage  as  well  as  a  saint.  But  our  meo 
of  the  time  appear  to  tliink  differently. 
I  must  confess,  in  justice  to  Veronica^a 
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poet,  that  I  see  no  iudicjilioii  oC  his 
iroubliug  himself  conccrninfj;  bis  posi- 
tion iu  this  world.  I'crhnps  that  only 
causes  her  to  he  more  soluritoiis  on  llie 
Bubject,  aml^  I  suppose,  she  sliares  the 
general  desire  of  lier  bex  to  see  aojue 
soHtl  and  piaciicul  evidence  of  siiceess. 
She  leverlod  to  liur  favorite  theme  liisl 
uight,  when,  as  the  twilight  wns  iloop- 
eninji;,  she  sate  willi  me  and  I^uiiia  on 
the  lixed  rude  seat  that  girds  the  bole 
of  my  primeval  oak,  for  Ijamia  irmd- 
vertently  let  fall  the  observation  tluU 
the  Poet's  writings  seem  to  ho  compare 
ntively  little  known.  Tie  is  {{w.  least 
BoUtary  mul  most  eompuuionuble  of 
men;  but  it  liappcned  lliitt  ut  that  mo- 
ment ho  was  not  <»f  our  ronipmiy. 

''  If  his  works  are  conipiiriitively  little 
known  as  yet,"  said  Veronica,  *^and 
eveiy  da}'  they  are  acqiiirinii^  a  wiiler 
circle  of  readers*'  —  what  a  chimieler- 
iatic  touch  was  that!  —  "it  ih  because 
he  owes  nuthtn^of  what  reputation  he 
lias  acqnircd  lo  factitious  circnnistancc. 
Born  neilhei"  in  n  lofly  nor  in  a  humble 
poBJtion  of  life,  he  does  not  interest  the 
world  by  the  lustre  of  his  descent  or 
by  the  romance  of  his  self-nchievcd 
elevation.  There  ia  nothing  peculiar 
either  in  Ins  antcceilcDtA  or  in  his  ca- 
reer. He  has  written  nothins;  hlmish- 
tional,  and  done  nothini;  sensational. 
Tic  docs  not  e.\ciLe  wonder  by  beinj( 
rich  or  compassion  by  being  poor.  He 
bus  no  patrons  and  iio  clients.  In  all 
the  external  conditions  of  his  life  he  is 
A  very  ordinary  person.  His  hair  is  no 
lon!;er  than  that  of  his  neighbors,  he  is 
scrupulously  well-dressed,  ho  lives  with 
his  mr)ther,  whom  be  adores,  earns  his 
bread  by  inB[H't'Iiii;:j  elemental*)' schools, 
ftnd  pays  his  debts  with  prosaic  puuctu- 
ality." 

**  It  does  not  sound  poetical,"  ob- 
served T^nmitL. 

**  Precisely.  Your  view  ia  the  view 
of  the  public  at  large.  I  know,  dear 
Lamia,  what  you  would  like  him  lo  be 
and  do.  You  would  like  him  lo  have 
been  born  eitlicr  in  n  palace  or  in  ii 
garret,  to  dress  in  picturesque  velveteen 
rather  faded,  lo  have  an  eye  in  a  fine 
frenzy  roUinj?,  to  look  on  evening  dress 
as  the  mark  of  a  Philistiue,  to  run  away 


with  hia  neighbor's  wife,  and  to  be 
perpetually  calling  attention  to  himself 
by  some  extravagant  utterance, 

'^IJut  I  think,'  urged  Veronica,"! 
could  name  poets  that  have  achieved 
considerable  celebrity  in  their  lifetime, 
yet  who  were,  on  the  whole,  perfectly 
respectable  members  of  society." 

Happily  the  conversatioii  at  this 
point  was  arrested  by  the  subject  of  it 
joining  us.  But  Lamia  was  not  dis- 
posed to  allow  it  ttt  be  diverted  alto- 
gelher  inlo  another  channel. 

"  U'e  were  saying  that  poets  have 
fewer  readers  now  ihiui  formerly." 

**  /  did  not  say  so,"  observed  Ve- 
ronica, 

*' Vet,  if  you  did,"  replied  the  Poet, 
"I  almost  think  you  would  have  beeu 
right.  Poetry  is  the  delight,  as  it  is 
the  expression,  either  of  vtjiy  simple  or 
of  very  elevated  natures.  The  present 
age  has  several  marks  of  distinction  ; 
but  it  is  not  simple,  and  it  is  not  lofty. 
It  is  practical  and  pedestrian,  caring 
for  nstronomi'  only  as  an  auxiliary  to 
ufivigixtion,  and  for  chemistry  oidy  as  it 
pronn>tes  light,  heal,  or  locomotion. 
It  has  no  disinterested  interest  in  any- 
thing. It  is  exceedingly  enquiring,  but 
it  ii^ks  for  demonstration,  and  poetry 
dcmonstmles  nothing,  Neither  bits  it 
any  literary  interest  in  lilemture  ;  and 
houk^,  no  matter  of  what  mlibre,  and 
literature,  arc  to  it  one  and  the  same 
thing.  But  why  should  it  be  other- 
wise ?  And  has  it  often  been  other- 
wise ?  Fit  nndience,  though  few,  was 
goo<l  enough  for  Millori ;  and  tlu)  puct 
who  wants  n»ore  ia  surely  vei^  pre- 
suni[ituuns  and  yavy  unrensonnble.  In- 
deed, wiiy  should  he  have  an  audience 
at  all  now  that  he  no  longer  wanders 
from  manor-houHO  to  nninor-honsu  re- 
citing his  verses?  Surely,  rending 
voi*8(i  to  oneself  soon  palls.'* 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  said  Ve- 
ronica. 

**  Don't  talk  sense,  I  waa  going  to 
say,"  said  Lamm. 

'*  Suppose  you  do  neither,"  I  ven- 
tured to  obscrvo,  "  but  recite,  Instead, 
some  of  your  own  verses  to  this  partic- 
ular audience,  at  this  particular  manor- 
house." 
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'*  O  yes,  do  ! "  said  Lnmin.  Ve- 
ronica Raid  nolhing^  but  the  sikiice  tlint 
followed  sfemeil  tilled  with  nil  unspoken 
request.  Ililliertu  tliu  niijliLiiii^alea  had 
been  roinpeling  with  each  otlu'r  Jn  the 
coiitiguoua  brakes.  Now,  ns  though 
they  knew  our  desire,  Ihey  desisted 
for  a  while,  and  in  the  gallu*ring  dark- 
ness, rendered  deeper  by  the  drooping 
brnuches  of  the  widc-spreadin<:j  oak,  we 
listened  to  lines  none  of  us  had  Iieard 
before. 

If  Love  could  last,  If  Love  could  last, 
The  Future  be  as  was  tbe  Past, 
Nor  faith  and  fondness  ever  know 
The  chill  of  dwindling  afterglow, 
O  !  then  we  should  not  have  to  long 
For  cuckoo's  call  and  thnwlle'a  sung, 
But  every  aejison  Www  would  ring 
With  rapturous  voices  of  the  Spring. 
In  budding  brake  aud  grassy  glade 
The  primrose  then  would  never  fade. 
The  wind  flower  flag,  the  bluebell  haze 
Faint  from  the  winding  woodland  ways, 
But  vernal  hopea  chase  wintry  fcArs, 
And  happy  sniilea  and  liappler  tears 
Be  like  the  sun  and  clouds  at  play,— 
If  Love  could  last  f 

If  Love  could  last,  the  rose  would  then 
Not  bloom  but  once,  to  fade  again. 
June  to  the  lily  would  not  give 
A  life  less  fair  than  fugitive, 
But  flower  and  leaf  and  lawn  renew 
Their  fn-shnc-ss  nightly  with  the  dew. 
in  forest  dingles,  dim  and  deep. 
Where  curtntneft  noonday  lies  asleep, 
Tlie  faithful  ringdove  ne'er  would  cease 
Its  anthem  of  abiding  peace. 
All  the  year  round  we  then  shotUd  stray 
Through  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  buy. 
Or  sit  and  ponder  old-world  rhymes 
Under  the  leaves  of  scented  limes. 
Careless  of  Time,  we  should  not  fear 
The  footsteps  of  the  Heeling  year, 
Or,  did  the  long  warm  days  depart, 
'Twonid  still  be  fSummer  iu  our  heart,  — 
Did  Love  but  last  I 

Dtd  Love  but  last,  no  shade  of  grief 

For  failing  flower,  for  falling  leaf, 
For  stubbles  whence  (he  piled-iip  wain 
Ilath  borne  away  the  golden  grain, 
Leaving  a  load  of  loss  behind, 
Wrtuld  shock  the  heart  and  haunt  the  mind. 
With  mellow  gazo  we  then  should  see 
The  ripe  fniit  shaken  from  the  tree, 
The  swallows  troop,  the  acorns  fall, 
The  last  peach  redden  ou  the  wall, 


The  oasthouse  smoke,  the  hop-bine  bum. 
Knowing  that  all  good  things  return 
To  Love  that  lasts  ! 

If  Love  could  last,  who  then  would  mind 
The  freezing  rack,  the  unfeeling  wind, 
The  curdling  pool,  the  shivering  sedge. 
The  empty  nest  in  leafless  liexigc, 
Brown  dripping  bents  and  furrows  bare. 
The  wild-geese  clamoring  through  the  air. 
The  huddling  kine,  the  sodden  leaves. 
Lack-lustre  dawns  and  clammy  eavea  ? 
For  then  tlirough  twilight  days  morose 
We  should  witliin  keep  warm  and  close, 
And  by  the  friendly  tircside  blaze 
Talk  of  the  ever-sacred  days 
When  first  we  met,  and  felt  how  dr«ar 
Were  life  without  the  other  near ; 
Or,  too  at  peace  with  bliss  to  8})eak, 
Sit  hand-in-hand,  and  cheek-to-cheek, —    ' 
Lf  Love  could  last  I 

Was  it  fancy  that  made  nie  thiak  I 
ciiui,dil  the  sound  of  a  si|rh,  almost  of  a 
sob  7  But  no  untimely  word  of  (Imttks 
or  praise  marred  the  conseut^uieous 
silence.  Moon  there  was  none  ;  imlv 
here  and  there  a  dimly  discerned 
outrider  of  the  uiglit.  Then  the  night- 
ii»jxalc8  resumed  their  unobtrusive  uoc- 
turn,  and  the  odor  of  unseen  flowers 
came  floating  on  the  dewy  air  from  the 
gardeu  that  I  love. 

Alfred  Austin. 


From  Black  wood '■  MagailMi 
1ST  MARCH.    1871, 

In  tlte  early  morning  of  Ist  Mareh, 
1871,  Laurence  Oliphnnt  (who  wm 
thoucorrcHpondent  of  the  Timeti)  and  I 
left  the  Hotel  Chatham  to  walk  up  the 
Champs  Elys^es  to  a  balcony  in  the 
Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arnide,  from 
which  wo  were  to  view  the  entry  of  the 
Cieimaus  into  Paris.  The  sky  wm 
giey  ;  the  air  was  full  of  mist  ;  not  a 
soul  was  to  be  seen  ;  the  shatters  of 
every  house  were  closed  ;  a  <lay  of  na- 
tional humiliation  could  not  have  com- 
menced more  dismally.  I  remember 
that  we  felt  an  oppressive  sensation  of 
loneliness  and  gloom,  which  we  com- 
umnicatcd  to  each  other  at  the  same 
instant,  and  then  laughed  at  the  siuiul- 
taneily  of  our  thoughts. 
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At  the  Arch  of  Triumph  were  two 
men  iublousbs,  the  iirst  we  met.  They 
were  alariug  UirougU  Ihe  tui&l  at  tliu 
PorLe  Mnitlot,  and  wo  proceeded  to 
stare  too,  for  it  waa  from  that  g:ile  that 
the  entry  was  to  be  made.  So  far  as 
we  could  see,  the  whole  place  was 
absolutely  empty  ;  but  our  eyes  were 
not  quite  reliable,  for  the  fog  on  Ibc 
low  ground  was  so  thick  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  out  anything.  That 
fog  might  be  full  of  iroopa,  for  all  we 
kuew. 

It  was  then  about  half  past  seven, 
and  as  we  had  been  told  the  nighl  be- 
fore that  the  advanced-guard  would 
come  in  at  eight,  we  IboughL,  after 
Btandiug  for  sonic  mitiulcs  on  the  heaps 
of  gravel  whicli  had  been  thrown  up 
duriug  the  siege  to  form  a  trench  and 
barricade  under  and  around  iho  Arch, 
that  we  had  better  move  on  to  our 
balcony.  Meanwhile,  however,  some 
twenty  or  lliirly  oilier  blouses,  evil-faced 
and  wretched,  had  come  upland  eyed 
us  with  undisguised  suspieiuu,  and  coti- 
suited  each  othet-  apparently,  as  to  what 
we  could  be,  and  what  they  should  do 
to  us.  We  left  them  hesitating,  and 
walked  ou. 

A  group  of  Knglishnien  gathered  on 
that  balcony  —  a  dozen  curious  sight- 
seers. The  owner  of  the  house  was 
Mr.  Corbett,  who  was  afterwards  min- 
ister at  Stockholm  ;  amongst  the  others, 
BO  far  as  I  remember,  were  Mr.  KJlioL, 
the  Duke  of  MaticliesLer,  Captaiii  Trot- 
ter, and  Lord  Hoiinld  Gowor.  Kxcepl- 
iug  the  men  in  blouses  about  (lie  Arch, 
who  by  this  lime  had  inuhiplied  to  at 
least  a  hundred,  there  wiia  nobody 
within  sight.  The  void  was  i)ainful. 
NoL  a  window  wn.s  open  (excepting  in 
the  rooms  to  which  we  had  couie) ;  our 
balcony  alone  was  peopled  ;  one  of  the 
greatest  JusUnic  8|)ectacle8  of  our  lime 
was  about  to  be  enacted  in  front  of  us  ; 
yet,  save  ourselves  and  the  blouses, 
there  was  no  public  to  contemplate  it. 
The  French  who  lived  up  there  refused 
lo  look,  or,  if  they  did  look,  it  was  froni 
behind  ihoir  shutters.  Such  part  of 
the  educated  population  as  were  in 
Paris  that  day  (most  of  them  were  ab- 
sent) hid  themselves  iu  grief.     We  En- 


glish represented  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  we  geuemHy  do  ou  such  occ;isious. 

We  gazed  luird  at  the  Porte  Maillot, 
from  which  wc  were  distant  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ;  but  though  the  mist 
liad  begun  lo  lift  a  little,  it  was  still  too 
thick  to  allow  anything  to  be  distin- 
guished clearly  on  the  2^euilly  road. 
W^o  looked  and  looked  again  in  vain. 
Ibwos  not  till  we  hnd  wailed,  somewhat 
impatiently,  lor  half  an  hour,  that,  at  a 
quarter  past  eight,  some  one  exclaimed, 
**  1  do  believe  I  see  moving  specks  out 
there  beyond  the  gate."  Up  went  all 
our  glasses,  aud  there  they  were  I  Wo 
recognized  more  and  more  distinctly 
six  horsemen  coming,  and  evidently 
coming  fast,  for  they  grew  bigger  ami 
sharper  as  each  second  passed.  One 
seemed  to  be  in  front,  tlie  other  five 
behind. 

As  we  watched  engerly  they  reached 
the  open  gate,  dashed  through  it,  ami 
the  instant  they  were  inside  the  five 
behind  spread  out  right  and  left  across 
the  broad  avenue,  as  if  to  occupy  it. 
The  one  in  front,  who,  so  fur  as  we 
could  sec,  huil  been  riding  until  then  at 
a  canter,  broke  into  a  hand-gallop,  and 
then  into  a  full  gallop,  and  came  tear- 
ing up  the  bill.  As  he  neared  n.s  we 
saw  he  was  a  hussar  officer  —  a  boy  — 
he  did  not  look  eighteen  !  He  charged 
past  us,  his  sword  uplifted,  his  head 
thrown  back,  his  eyes  Hxed  straight 
before  him,  aud  one  of  us  cried  out, 
"  By  Jove,  if  that  fellow's  mother 
could  sec  him  she'd  have  something  lo 
be  proud  of  for  the  rest  of  her  time  I  '* 
The  youngster  raced  on  far  ahead  of 
his  men,  but  at  the  Arch  of  Triumph 
the  blouHCs  faced  him.  So,  us  ho 
would  not  ride  thcin  down  in  order  to 
go  l!) rough  (aud  if  he  had  tried  it  he 
would  only  have  broken  his  own  neck 
and  his  horsc^s  too  in  the  trench),  lie 
waved  his  sword  at  them,  and  at  slack- 
ened speed  passed  round.  Wc  caiight 
sight  of  liini  on  the  other  si<le  through 
the  archway,  his  sword  high  up,  as  if 
he  were  saluting  the  vai»quished  city  at 
his  foct.  But  he  did  not  slop  for  senti- 
ment. He  cantered  on,  came  back, 
and  as  his  live  men  had  got  up  by  that 
time  (he  had  outpaced  them  by  a  coux>lo 
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of  miuulea),  be  gave  thera  orders,  and 
off  the}*  wcut,  une  lo  each  diverging 
avenue  iiitd  rode  down  it  a  short  dis- 
tance U>  bee  Uiat  nil  wiib  right. 

TI»e  Ijoy  (roLted  slowly  round  nnd 
round  the  Arch,  the  blouses  glaring  at 
bin). 

Tlie  entry  was  over  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  Germans  were  inside  Paris.  Tlial 
boy  bad  done  it  all  ali>ue.  The  morni 
effect  was  produced.  Nothing  luore  of 
Unit  sort  eonki  be  seen  from  the  bal- 
cony. Wc  look  it  for  granted  ihnt  the 
rest,  when  it  came,  would  only  be  a 
inarch  past,  and  lliat  thenceforth  the 
interest  of  the  drama  would  be  in  the 
street.  So  to  the  street  Oliphaut  and  I 
returned,  two  others  accompanying  us. 
The  remainder  of  the  party^  if  1  re- 
mcniber  right,  stopped  where  they 
were  for  some  time  longer. 

JusL  as  we  got  to  the  Arch  the  boy 
came  round  once  more.  I  weut  lo  btiii 
and  asked  his  nnint). 

"  What  for  ?"  he  inquired. 

**  To  publish  il  iu  Loudon  to-naorrow 
morning." 

"  Oh  I  tliat's  it,  is  it  ?  "  he  remarked, 
with  a  tinge  of  the  contempt  for  news- 
pnpera  which  all  German  olllcers  dis- 
play. "Well,  I'm  von  Ueruliardi,  Ulh 
Hussars.  Only,  if  you're  going  lo 
print  it,  please  give  my  captain's  name 
also;  he's  von  Colomb." 

(1  heard,  the  last  time  I  was  in  (Jer- 
many.  Unit  ihe  brave  boy  Jlernbardi  is 
dea<I,!ind  that  Colomb  was  then  eobniel 
of  the  KingS  Hussars,  at  Bonn.) 

Five  minutes  later  a  squadron  of  the 
regimeal  came  up,  and  Lieutenant  von 
Uernhardi's  coujnKind-iu-chief  exjiired. 
But  the  youngster  had  matlo  n  history 
for  his  name  ;  he  was  the  first  Genunn 
into  Paris  hi  1871. 

Wo  stood  nniongst  the  blouses,  nnd 
wondered  wheliier  tijey  would  wring 
our  necks.  Wo  wore  clean,  presum- 
ably we  had  money  in  our  pockets,  and 
1  had  spoken  to  a  German  —  lln'cc  un- 
pardonable offences.  No  attack,  liotv- 
ever,  was  made  on  any  of  us  for  the 
moment,  Now  that  I  look  bnck  on  the 
particular  circumstauceSf  1  fall  lo  com- 
prehcntl  why  they  wore  good  enough 
to  ubatain. 


More  and  more  troops  marched  up, 
infantry  ami  cjivalry,  bnl  always  ia 
small  numbers;  the  mass  of  tho  Ger^ 
man  army  was  at  Loiigchnmp^,  for  the 
Ijreat  review  to  be  held  that  morning 
by  the  emperor,  and  the  Ihirly  thou- 
band  nieu  who,  under  the  conveniiou 
of  occu])!ition,  were  lo  enter  Paris  (in 
reality,  about  forty  thousand  came), 
were  not  to  appear  till  the  review  was 
over. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  commander  of 
the  occupation  (General  von  Knmcke) 
rode  iu  with  an  escort.  At  hia  side 
was  Count  Waldersee,  wlio  during  Uie 
wwv  had  been  chief  of  the  staff  lo  Uie 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  to  whose  antiy 
Uliphanl  bad  been  attached.  Seeing 
Wuldt:i-see,  CHiphanl  jumped  out  lo 
ii^rcot  him,  shook  hands  with  Itim 
warmly^  chatted  gaily,  and,  after  show- 
ing various  signs  of  inlimucy,  came 
back  towards  us  laughing,  as  the  olher 
rode  on.  This  was,  not  unnaturally^ 
loo  much  for  those  of  Ihc  blouses  who 
saw  it ;  and,  before  OHplmnt  couM 
reach  ns,  ihcy  rushed  at  him.  Some 
hit  him,  sontc  tried  to  trip  liim  up;  a 
good  dozen  of  Ihem  were  on  him.  A 
couple  of  us  made  a  plunge  after  him, 
roared  to  tlic  blouses  that  he  was  au 
Knglishman,and  thai  they  had  no  right 
lo  touch  him  ;  and  somehow  (I  have 
never  nt]dci*stood  how)  we  pulled  him 
out  uudamaged,  but  a  good  deal  out  of 
brealh  and  with  his  jacket  lorn.  The 
blouses  howled  at  ns,  and  bestowed 
ungentle  epithets  on  us,  and  followed 
ns,  and  menaced  ;  but  we  got  away 
into  another  part  of  the  constautly 
ihickeuing  crowd,  and  promised  each 
olher  that  we  would  speak  no  mor» 
that  day  to  Germans.  1  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  ntob  was  unchecked  niM- 
ter,  that  the  Germans  would  not  have 
interfered  in  any  fight  that  did  not  di- 
rectly concern  them,  and  thai  neither 
a  French  policeman  nor  a  French  sol- 
dier was  present  to  keep  onler  within 
the  limits  of  the  district  fi.Ycd  for  Uie 
occupation.  Those  limits  were — the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  on  the  east,  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honord  and  the  Avenue 
des  Ternes  on  the  north,  the  Seine  on 
the  south. 
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By  ten  the  sun  hntJ  workeil  through 

the  fog,  anil  also,  hy  ten,  n  conaidcr- 
ahlti  number  of  ilio  inhnbilnnta  of  Paris 
hitd  become  umiblc  to  resiat  llio  tpm[>- 
(iiUou  uf  seeing  ft  new  sight,  ami  luifl 
coiuK  out  to  the  Bhow.  At  thnt  hour 
lliere  must  have  been  Lliirlj'  or  forty 
thousaml  people  in  the  upper  pari  of 
the  Chumps  Elysdes  ;  the  gloom  of  the 
early  morning  was  aa  if  it  hml  not 
been  ;  all  was  movement  and  bright- 
ness. Tlie  crowd,  wliicli  in  the  after- 
noi>n  wc  csliinaled  at  from  a  humlred  1o 
a  luLurlifi<l  ii\\i\  fifty  thousand,  was  com- 
poaod,  loi"  (he  i^iciiter  part,  of  blouses  ; 
but  jnixed  with  tiiem  were  a  quantity 
of  decent  people,  from  all  parts  of  the 
town,  women  nnd  children  as  well 
ns  men,  belimging,  apparently,  to 
the  classes  of  amall  Hhopkeepers,  em- 
ployees, and  workmen.  From  morning 
to  night  I  did  not  perceive  one  single 
gontluriian  ;  nor  was  a  shutter  opened 
in  the  Champs  Elya^es.  The  upper 
strata  kept  out  of  sight;  it  was  the 
other  couches,  especially  the  very  low- 
est, that  liud  come  out. 

Directly  troops  enough  were  in  lo 
supply  pickets,  sentries  were  posted  at 
the  street-cornel's  ;  ]»i!trola  were  set  go- 
ing ;  &  guard  was  mounted  at  the  house 
of  Queen  (UiriHlina,  in  the  Champs 
Elys^eB,  which  iiad  been  selected  for 
the  Gorman  hendquartere.  We  looked 
on  at  all  this,  at  lii-st  with  close  atten- 
tion, but  by  degrees  the  stAte  of  things 
grew  mther  dull.  In  times  of  great 
excitement,  events  seem  lo  become  stu- 
pid 90  Hooii  as  they  cease,  temporarily, 
to  be  dangerous.  Besides,  for  the 
moniLMit,  (lie  interest  of  Ihe  day  had 
changed  il-s  place  and  nature  ;  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  Gei'man  army,  but  in 
the  French  crowd  ;  not  in  the  entry, 
but  in  the  reception.  As  we  had 
rightly  judged,  the  drama  was  in  the 
street.  So  wc  stood  about  and  watched 
the  people,  and  talked  to  nome  of  lliem, 
find  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  tliey 
behaved  ver>'  well.  Of  course  they 
would  liave  done  belter  still  if  ll»ey  had 
stopped  at  home,  and  had  left  the  Ger- 
mans severely  alone;  but,  ns  they  had 
thought  fit  to  come,  they  also  Ihouijht 
fit  to  keep  their  tempera,  wliicli   was 


creditable  lo  Ihem.  So  long  as  they 
were  not  provoked  by  some  particular 
cavise,  Ihey  remained  quiet  and  showed 
no  rnge.  The}'  wanted  to  helutld  a  re- 
markable sight  that  was  offered  for 
their  inspection,  and  though  beyond 
doubt  it  vexed  them,  their  vexation 
was  not  strong  enough  lo  check  their 
curiosity.  At  least  thnt  was  our  im- 
pression from  what  wc  saw. 

Al  half  past  one  I  had  wandered 
back  nhtne  to  the  Avenue  dc  la  Gmndo 
Artnce,  where  the  crowd  had  become 
very  dense,  Mlling  up,  indeed,  the  en- 
tire roadway.  On  the  other  side  T  saw 
a  horsemnti  trying  to  work  his  way 
throui^b.  It  was  Mr.  W.  IT.  Russell. 
I  couM  not  get  to  him  to  speak,  but  I 
knew  liy  liis  presence  there  that  the 
review  (to  which  he  had  ridden  from 
Versailles)  was  over,  and  that,  before 
very  long,  the  real  march  in  would 
commence.  It  did  not  occur  to  mo  at 
Ihe  moment  that  Mr.  Hussell  was  doing 
a  risky  thing  in  cutting  acro^is  the  mob 
on  a  prosperous  horse,  which  mani- 
festly had  not  gone  through  the  siege- 
time  in  Paris.  It  was  not  till  some 
hours  later  that  I  learnt  how  nearly  the 
mob  had  killed  him. 

At  last,  at  two  o'clock,  tliick  dust 
arose  outside  the  Porte  Maillot,  and  I 
made  out  with  my  glass  that  the  people 
were  being  pressed  back  at  tlie  gate, 
and  tliat  troops  were  advancing  slowly 
—  for  the  jnob  would  Tiot  make  way, 
atid  the  Germans  were  patient  and 
gentle  with  them.  The  head  of  the 
column  got  up  creepingly  ns  far  ns  the 
Arch  of  Triumph  ;  but  then  came  a 
dead  block.  The  gathering  of  people 
('died  up  the  Place  dc  'f  Etoilc  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  Avenue  de«  Champs 
Elysdes,  and  packed  it  all  so  solidly 
that  often,  for  minutes  at  a  time,  the 
cavalry  could  not  move  ahead.  A  good 
half -hour  passed  before  space  was 
cleared  for  the  emperor's  headquarters 
staff ;  and  even  tJien,  for  nearly  an- 
other half-hour  after  the  sta(T  had 
reached  the  Neuilly  side  of  the  Arch, 
they  had  to  sit  still  upon  their  horses, 
unable  to  progress  one  yard. 

And  what  a  staff  it  was  !  With  the 
exception  of  the  Crown  Priuce  Fred- 
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erickf  every  prince  in  the  anuy — and 
UiHl  luvMiit  nltuosl  every  priuce  iu  Gei- 
luany  —  unit  lienps  of  ollicci'»  uf  liigh 
rank,  had  come  up  from  the  review  lo 
take  pari  iu  the  ride  iu.  AL  Lheit*  heaUf 
alone,  sat  the  late  Duke  Ernest  of 
Saxe-Cobui*g,  lakiug  preeedeuce  as  the 
seuior  reiguiag  suvercign  present.  Be- 
hind hiuk  were  rows  on  rows  of  mum- 
bers  of  Uic  royal  and  historic  faniUies 
of  Germany,  some  tweuty  iu  a  row, 
and,  ineUidiug  aides-dc-eamp  and  order- 
lies, some  iliiity  rows  I  Iii  every  sort 
and  color  of  uuiform,  they  stretched 
across  tlie  full  width  of  the  great  ave- 
nue from  curl>?4loiie  to  curhsluuc,  uiul 
would  have  Hlled  up  the  pathways  loo 
if  they  liad  not  been  already  choked 
with  French  spectators.  I  had  the 
gooti  fortutie  to  work  my  way  to  the 
corner  of  the  pavement  wliero  the 
Ptnce  de  TEtoilc  opens  out,  and  there 
I  stood  and  ^azed. 

Tlie  sun  shone  splendidly  ;  the  mob 
stared  silently  ;  the  princes  waited 
Iniuquilly. 

I  reco^uizcd  many  faces  ihat  1  had 
got  to  know  at  Versailles  duiing  the 
siege.  I  saw  MeiuingenSf  and  Hoheu- 
zollern,  and  Altenburgs,  and  Lippes, 
and  Heuss,  and  Pless,  aud  Sclioenburgs, 
Waldecks,  Wieds,  Hohenlohes,  and 
Mecklenburgs,  and  other  names  that 
are  written  large  iu  the  chronicles  of 
the  Fatherland. 

And  as  1  went  ou  looking,  my  eyes 
fell  un  the  front  rank,  and  the  fourth 
man  iu  that  rank  was  —  Hisniarck. 

]{is  right  hand  was  twisted  into  his 
horse's  mane  ;  his  helmctcd  head  hung 
down  upon  his  chest,  so  low  that  I 
could  perceive  nothing  of  his  face  ex- 
cept the  lip  of  his  nose  and  the  ends  of 
his  munstache.  There  Itc  sat,  motion- 
Jess,  evidently  in  deep  thought.  After 
I  had  watched  him  for  a  couple  of  min- 
utes (X  need  searctdy  say  that,  having 
discovered  him,  I  ceased  lo  look  at 
anybofly  else),  he  raised  his  head 
slowly  and  fixfd  his  eyes  on  the  lo])  of 
the  Arch,  which  was  ju»t  in  front  of 
him,  some  eighty  yards  (tff.  Tn  that 
])Oftilion  he  remained,  oiiee  more  mo- 
tionless, for  a  while.  I  did  my  best  — 
he    was    only   the  thickness  of   three 


horses  from  me  —  lo  make  out  the  ex 

pressiou  of  his  face,  which  was  tbeu 
fully  exposed  to  me  ;  but  iliere  was  no 
maiked  expression  on  it.  At  that  mo- 
ment of  intense  victory,  when  all  was 
won,  inside  surrendered  Paris,  with 
the  whole  world  thinking  of  liini,  he 
seemed  indifferent,  fatigued,  almost 
sad. 

Suddenly  I  saw  that  Ins  horse's  head 
was  moving  from  the  line  ;  ]ie  waa 
coming  out.  He  turned  to  tlie  right, 
in  n»y  dlrectiou  ;  he  raised  his  hand  to 
the  salute  as  he  jtassed  before  hia 
neighbors  to  the  end  of  the  nink,  came 
strniglit  towards  me,  arid  guided  his 
horse  in  between  the  colunni  of  officers 
and  tlie  lightly  jammed  crowd  on  lite 
pavement.  It  seemed  impossible  he 
cotdd  find  room  to  pass,  so  little  spnce 
was  there;  but  pHss  he  did.  The  lop 
of  his  jackboot  brushed  hard  agaiust 
my  waistcoat ;  but  with  all  my  desire  la 
get  out  of  his  way  I  could  not  struggle 
backwards,  hecauso  of  the  denseneM 
of  the  throng  behind  me.  Xo  French- 
man recognized  him.  I  have  wouderrd 
since  what  would  have  happened  if  I 
had  lold  the  people  who  In;  was.  Would 
they  have  gaped  at  him  in  Iiatin;:  si- 
lence ?  Would  they  have  cursed  him 
aloud  7  Would  they  have  flun^  stones 
at  him?  Or  would  they,  as'a  safer 
solution,  have  battered  me  for  the  crime 
of  knowing  him  by  sight  7  He  ro<lr  uo 
slowly  ilown  the  hill,  making  his  way 
with  dimcnlty.  I  heard  next  day  tliat, 
once  outside  the  gate,  he  trotted  stiiiight 
back  lo  Versailles. 

So,  on  that  marvellous  oocnsion nn 

occasion  which  he,  of  all  men,  had 
most  contributed  to  create  —  he  did  not 
enter  Paris  after  all  (beyond  the  Arch 
of  Tritnnph,  I  nu-an).  A  friend  to 
whom  I  told  tliis  story  some  years  latnr» 
took  an  opportunity  to  ask  him  what 
was  his  reason  for  riilin;;'  away  and  Tor 
taking  no  further  part  in  the  day's 
work.  He  answered,  "  Why,  1  saw 
that  all  was  going  on  well,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  row  ;  I  bad  a  lot  to 
do  nt  Vrrsaillcs,  so  I  went  and  did  it." 
If  that  WHS  in  rcniily  his  sole  motive, 
he  proved  that  he  possessed,  al  that 
period    of    his    life,  a  power  of 
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control  wliich  he  hns  lost  since  ;  for  it 
must  have  cost  hiiu  n  gooil  deal  to 
forego  lh(!  8{)l(!udid  suiUfacliou  of  coti- 
sumiuaUug  liis  work  by  heading  iliu 
triumphal   progresB  down  Lhu  Champs 

At  the  tnomcut  when  tlii:^  happened 
I  was  separated  from  Oliphant  ;  but  as 
we  had  lixed  upou  a  ti^sUug-place 
close  by,  I  was  able  tu  tinil  him  soon, 
and  to  telt  htm  of  the  sight  I  hail  just 
witnessed.  Ho  was  sorry  he  liad  not 
seen  it  too,  for  he  was  l^uHous  about 
the  meutiil  ways  of  Count  Bi^mai-ck  (as 
he  was  then). 

Al  last  the  cavalry  iu  front  succeeded 
in  opuuiug  out  ti  way.  But  what  a 
way  I  It  was  a  twisting,  narrow  path, 
all  zigzags,  curves,  aud  bends  ;  not 
twenty  yards  of  it  were  straight.  The 
French  stood  doggedly  ;  they  would 
not  move.  Willi  injjtiili;  patience, 
avoiding  all  brutiiUly,  exce[)ting  here 
aud  there  whuu  8ortte  soldier  lost  his 
temper  for  a  moment  and  used  the  flat 
of  his  sword,  the  Germans  ended  by 
squeezing  the  inoh  just  enough  to  form  a 
crooked  hmo  a  few  yards  wide,  between 
two  walls  of  people,  and  down  Ihatlauc 
the  fli-st  part  of  the  solomu  entr}'  (the 
only  part  I  saw)  was  performed.  It 
was  uot  au  effeclivo  spectacle,  nor  did 
the  German  army,  otherwise  Ihau  by 
their  mere  presouce  tliero,  represent  a 
conquering  host ;  they  were  vastly  too 
polite  for  victors,  and  vastly  too  irreg- 
ular for  a  phalanx.  Kegarded  either 
as  a  niiiitary  pageant  or  as  a  blaze  of 
triumph,  the  entry  was  a  failure.  De- 
cidedly youug  Bcrnhardi  had  the  best 
of  it.  There  was  sore  talking  after- 
wards, amongst  the  troops  that  had  not 
come  in,  about  thu  sacriOce  of  the  glory 
of  Germaiiy  to  fanciful  ideas  of  respect 
for  the  vanquished. 

The  march  dowu  the  Champs 
Elysdes  commenced  about  three  o'clock, 
but  we  did  uot  care  to  fullow  it ;  it  was 
difficult  to  see  anything  nt  all,  so 
wedged  in  was  tho  column  ;  and,  fur- 
tliermore,  wo  hud  eaten  uolhiug  for 
nine  hours  and  were  despernlely  hun- 
gry. So,  as  soniu  one  told  us  that  a 
caf<5  was  open  at  tho  corner  of  tlie 
Aveuue  do  TAhua,  wo  went  off  to  it,  iu 


hopes.  Most  happily  the  report  Wiis 
true  ;  only  the  place  was  so  crammetl 
with  devouring  Germans  that  wc  could 
obtmn  scarcely  anything.  To  punish 
the  owner  for  feeding  the  foe,  the 
blouses  had  the  kindness  to  pull  that 
caf(3  to  pieces  two  days  afterwards,  at 
the  moment  of  the  evacuation. 

And  then  we  strolled  again,  and 
stood  about,  and  listened  to  the  talk  of 
the  mob,  atid  noticed  more  and  more 
Ihat,  though  full  of  a  dull  hate  against 
titc  cneniy,  the  hate  was  in  no  way 
violent.  Curiosity,  as  I  have  already 
said,  was  more  vigorous  than  rnge. 
Sometimes  a  blouse  would  cui-se  an  offi- 
cer, or  sneer  at  one,  or  even  lift  a 
tlireatcning  hand  (though  that  was 
rat*e)  ;  but,  ou  the  whole,  they  were 
very  quiet,  and  they  all  ran  for  their 
lives  if,  here  and  there,  a  too  aggres- 
sive]}' provoked  German  ma<Jc  pretence 
to  rido  at  them  or  tu  i-aise  liis  (*word. 
I  caunol  suflicicnlly  repeat  that,  taking 
into  accouut  the  realities  of  the  posi- 
limi,  the  crowd  behaved  well.  There 
WHS  some  laughing,  and  a  good  deal  of 
anmsed  comment  on  ihc  appearance  of 
the  Germans  ;  some  scoffed  at  them, 
especially  at  the  few  who  wore  the 
Frederick  the  Great  mitre  shakos  of 
the  Foot  Guards  ;  but  some  again 
frankly  praised  the  lieight  and  size,  and 
particularly  the  aristocratic  bearing  of 
nmuy  of  the  officers,  A  woman  at  my 
side  gave  vent  simultaneously  to  her 
artislic  appreciation  of  them,  and  to 
her  indi<rnalioiL  nt  being  forced  invol- 
untarily to  adiniru  llKiui,by  excUvimiug, 
**C'est  (l^.goQtaiiL  commc  ils  sont  dis- 
lingu^s  !  " 

It  was  only  ou  the  fringes  of  the 
crowd,  so  far  as  I  saw  and  heard,  lliat 
attacks  were  made  and  cruellies  com- 
mitted, and  even  there,  only  agaitist 
persons  who  8i>oke  to  Germans,  or  were 
suHiiected  of  being  '*  spies,"  whatever 
that  might  mean.  A  friend  of  mine 
saw  a  youug  woman,  smartly  dressed, 
hut  pale  and  seemingly  half  starvetl, 
trying  to  talk  to  some  officers  al  tho 
corner  of  tho  Rue  de  Prcshonrg  in  Ihft 
Aveuue  Josephine  (now  the  Avenue 
Marceau),  And  then,  when  she  lunied 
away  from  thcro,  he  also  saw,  to  hia 
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sickening  disgust,  ft  baud  of  black- 
gunnla  rush  nL  hor.  Witliiu  half  a 
minute  nl!  her  clolliea  were  loni  from 
tlie  unhappy  creature,  and  she  was 
cruelly  hualen  ;  ami  llicre  she  stood, 
shriekin*;,  iu  the  sunlight,  with  nolhini; 
left  uuiaiiered  on  her  buL  her  stays  and 
boots,  and  lier  Imre  flesh  bleeding 
everywhere  from  outs.  And  this  wuh 
what  those  rufflnns  called  *'  patriot- 
ism" !  An  hour  later  1  was  told  that 
anollior  woman,  for  a  similar  oftence, 
had  been  Lhrowii  into  the  Seine;  but 
my  informant  had  not  seen  it  with  his 
own  eyes,  as  in  the  other  case.  Of 
course  Ihese  atrocities  were  the  work  of 
the  iihhiesl  ficum  of  the  population. 

liy  live  oV'lock,  when  the  troops  off 
duly  had  been  dismissed^  the  door  of 
every  house  in  the  Champs  Elj'si^es, 
flnd  in  all  the  streets  within  the  area  of 
occupation,  horc  cliiilk-marks  indicating 
the  regiment  uiid  the  nnniher  of  men 
to  be  billeted  there  ;  atid  there  began 
to  be  a  clearance  in  llie  roadway.  Ho, 
4is  there  was  little  to  sec  that  we  had 
not  already  seen,  Oliplmnt  and  I  went 
to  the  Embassy,  pa^^siug  through  the 
Faubourg  on  our  way,  and  observing 
that  Ilio  limits  of  the  occnpatinn  were 
guarded  on  each  sitle  by  Uerinan  and 
by  French  sentries,  face  to  face,  and 
sometimes  not  n  yard  apart.  We 
thouirht  that  was  not  i>leas;int  for  the 
Frencli.  At  the  Embassy  wc  found,  as 
well  n»  I  remember,  the  present  Sir  E. 
Malct,  the  present  Sir  F.  Lnscelles, 
Mr.  Barrington,  and  Mr.  Wodehouse. 
"They  told  us  about  Mr.  AV.  11.  Russell, 
who,  after  he  had  passed  me  in  llic 
Avenue  dc  la  (Jrando  Arm<Se,  had  been 
set  upon  by  the  crowd,  who  tried  to 
drag  him  from  his  hoi-se  and  lynch 
him.  They  took  him  for  an  isolated 
German,  in  plain  clothes,  and  ihouiflil 
the  opportunity  was  excellent.  Never- 
theless, by  pluck  and  luck,  lie  had 
managed  to  gallop  on  to  the  shelter  of 
tlic  Embassy,  left  his  horse  there,  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  (he  Northern  Station, 
got  to  London  at  midnight,  b}'  special 
boat  and  train,  wrote  several  columns 
for  the  morning's  TVmM,  went  to  bed, 
4ind  next  day  returned  to  Paris. 

AVe  heard,  at  the  same  lime,  llmt  Mr. 


Archibald  Forbes  had  been  knocked 
over  fnr  speaking  to  n  Uornian,  and 
rather  hurl,  but  that  he  had  been  res- 
cued by  some  of  the  more  decent 
French  members  of  the  crowd,  and 
taken,    as    prisoner,     to    the    nearest 

I  Maine,  where  he  had  been  released. 

I  After  resting  for  a  while,  we  went 
b.nck  into  the  Champs  Ely8<5e8  b}*  tlic 
Embassy  garden  gate  in  the  Avenue 
Gabriel,  so  as  to  avoid  the  pressure  in 
the  Faubourg.  We  fancied  Hint  the 
French  had  already  grown  somewhat 
accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the 
'^  Prussians,"  as  they  cjilled  all  the  Gci^ 
mans  indiscriminately.  It  was  evident 
they  did  not  yet  consider  thoni  to  be 
no$  (tmi»  les  enntmis,  as  in  1814,  but 
they  had  got  so  far  as  to  look  at  Ibem 
with  relative  calm  atid  much  inquisi- 
liveness,  and  here  and  there  a  worrJ  or 
two  was  exchanged,  with  looks  ihat 
were  not  unkind.  The  Germans  geu- 
endly  were  studiously  civil,  and  ev<'n 
respectful  ;  it  was  clear  that  stringent 
orders  had  been  given  them  to  put  on 
their  best  behavior.  As  one  example 
of  their  conduct,  I  was  told  next  day 
by  a  priest  who  lived  in  the  Rue  da 
Colyst^c  —  Ihat  is  to  say,  within  the 
occupied  district  —  that  nearly  nil  the 
soldiers  saluted  liim  in  the  streeU. 

A  Uhlan  band  was  playing  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  ;  the  sun  ha^l  set ; 
evening  was  coming  down  ;  we  wcm 
tired  ;  so  we  went  to  dinner  at  iho 
hotel,  with  the  feeling  that  we  had 
been  through  a  memorable  day. 

In  conclusion  I  must  add,  as  part  of 
the  story,  that  if  the  march  in  was  a 
failure,  the  march  out  was  a  splendor. 

The  Germans  expected  to  remain  in 
Paris  for  a  few  days,  until  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  ralilled  ;  hut  in  conse- 
quence of  the  i-apidity  with  which  the 
assembly  at  Bcn-deaux  despatched  their 
work  of  confirmation,  the  nitiScalions 
reached  Versailles  on  the  afternoon  of 
2d  March,  and  the  occupation  had  to 
come  to  an  end  next  morning.  On  the 
evening  of  the  2d  I  rocciv<*d  the  follow- 
inif  note  from  a  friend  in  the  French 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  :  — 

*' Lcs  ratincalions  out  dt^  ^chang^s 
tJintrtt   k    Versailles.       hea    Prussiens 
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vivkllv  lUnt  soul- 
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^vacuciit  Pads  (kinuin  malm.  Le  Roi 
<levnit  faii'c  dematn  son  erUfdc  solen- 
ncUu  k  Taris.  II  a  <?l^  ildsagn^ablumeiit 
fliirpris  de  nous  trouver  cii  ri^gle  dcs 
aujouiLlliui." 

S(j,  next  morning,  Oliphaut  and  I 
started  off  once  more  lo  the  Arcli  of 
Triumph  ;  oiil)*,  as  the  Cliaujpa  Elyst^es 
were  crammofJ  willi  f roups,  we  walked 
by  tlie  lioulevni'd  Ifaussmnnu.  On 
reaclihig  (lie  "Faubourj;  St.  IliUKji*)^,  nt 
llie  bottom  of  llie  Avenue  Friedland, 
wc  were  slopped  by  the  French  cordon, 
and  at  the  Ruo  do  Tilsit  were  stopped 
Jiyaiii  by  the  German  pickets  ;  hut  we 
Iiad  n  pass  for  each,  and  got  tlirougli. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  tliat 
we  two  were  llie  solo  spectatoi-s  on  the 
riar.e  de  rEloile,  wliicli  was  rigorously 
guarded  on  every  side  ;  at  all  evtuls, 
wc  saw  no  one  else,  and  most  certainly 
we  stood  alone  under  tlie  Arch. 

The  barricade  l»ad  been  demolished 
by  the  Germans,  the  Lrenoli  Inid  bi'cn 
iillc'd  u|i,  llic  ground  had  been  levelled, 
and  the  entire  force  strode  through  llie 
great  Arcade. 

As  each  regiment  reached  the  cir- 
cular enclosure,  ila  colonel  raised  liis 
«word  and  shouled  the  command  lo 
cheer,  and  tlieu  his  men  lore  off  their 
helmets,  their  bu?*btes,  or  their  czapkas, 
tossed  them  on  their  bayotiets,  their 
swords,  or  lauces,  and,  lu^i»ds  flung 
back  and  eyes  upturned  in  maddening 
excitement,  and  faces  frantic  wiitj  cn- 
tliU8ia»*m,  they  roared  :tnd  yelled,  atid 
shrieked  out  hurrah  1  ami  gaped  with 
wild  laughter,  as  they  marched  on,  at 
the  uames  of  their  father's  defoatti 
chiselled  on  the  stone  above  them  — 
<lefeala  which  they  were  then  effacing. 

Some  forty  thousand  of  Lhem  poured 
beneath  the  Arch  in  utter  intoxication 
of  delight,  exulting,  triuni]ihing.  It 
was  dililculL  to  believe  that  the  scene 
was  real,  so  flaming  was  the  paroxysm 
of  rejoicing. 

Oliphaut  nud  I  grew  hot  as  we  gazed 
at  that  tremendous  parade  and  heark- 
ened to  Ihiit  prodigious  pa?an,  and  told 
each  other,  almost  in  a  reverent  whis- 
per, that  at  last  wc  knew  what  mililarj' 
glory  meaut.  Never  have  1  passed 
since  in  view  of  the  Arch  of  Triumph 


without  I'emenibcrin;^ 
stiiTing  spcclacle. 

When  the  la&t  man  was  through  and 
General  Kameke's  staff  had  cUised  the 
column,  the  dragoon  huntries  at  the 
heads  of  the  avenues  backed  their 
linrsea  in  and  forujcd  a  rear-guard,  fac- 
ing the  howling  mob  which  had  U}\- 
lowed  (he  retiring  army  up  Ihe  Champs 
Ely»<$es.  Tliat  mob  pressed  on,  and 
whooped,  and  execrated,  and  defied. 
It  wiis  so  easy  to  do  all  thai  at  the  tail 
of  the  occupation  I 

The  German  tread,  the  German 
march  music,  the  German  shouts, 
faded  gradually  out  of  hearing;  there 
was  a  vast  cloud  of  dust  in  tlie  sunlight 
above  the  Keuilly  road  ;  and  all  was 
over. 

Then  came  a  cruel  contrast.  A 
picket  of  French  soldiers,  with  lowered 
arms  and  faces  full  of  shame,  passed 
&!owly  tlirougli  the  crowd  to  reoecupy 
the  Porle  Minlloi.  TIic  blouses  re- 
mained ma&tors  of  l^aris,  and,  A  fort- 
night later,  made  the  Commune. 


I 


From  The  Oomliill  Mftfcadne. 
THE  SUBALTERN    IK    INDIA  A   HITNURED 
YEARS  AGO. 

The  British  subaltern  of  to-day  has 
a  proverbially  hard  lot  when  he  at- 
tempts the  herculean  tJiak  of  **  living 
ou  his  pay."  Happy  those  whose  pa- 
ternal coffers  arc  well  filled,  and  who 
[>o«i8es8  the  '*  Open  Sesame"  to  their 
treasures  ! 

India  is  the  land  of  promise  to  the 
nohle-hcarted  youths  who  aspire  to  the 
achievement  of  mnking  both  ends  meet. 
Thither  their  footsli^ps  turn,  and  there, 
having  gone  forth  from  their  British 
regiments  and  enrolled  themselves  un- 
der the  banner  of  the  staff  corps,  tliey 
nmy  tind  alleviations  to  their  lot  in  the 
company  of  the  sporting,  pleasure- 
loving  members  of  Auglo-Indiau  so- 
ciety. 

But  the  subaltern  has  a  time  of  dan- 
ger to  pass  through  while  he  is  being 
'*  seasoned,"  not  only  to  the  climate, 
but  to  the  social  atmosphere  of  hia  new 
surroundings.    In  the  days  of  his  grif- 
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llutiuod  —  Ihose  lirnt  perilous  twelve 
months  —  how  matiy  rocks  ahead  there 
lue  on  which  his  bark  may  go  down. 
With  prudence,  it  is  true,  he  may  slecr 
through  opcu  chanuels  aud  escape 
shipwreck,  but  few  will  keep  clear  of 
the  toila  of  some  "trusty"  native 
bearer.  The  bearer  speaks  the  lau- 
guago  of  winch  the  new-comer  knows 
nothiug ;  the  bearer  knows  the  iiiau- 
uers  and  custtjms  of  the  country  of 
which  his  master  is  profoumily  igno- 
ninl  ;  the  bearer  can  arrange  journeys 
aud  make  hamioba»ts  to  perfection, 
where  the  grifliti,  after  toiling  and  nioil- 
iug,  and  geUlug  his  tirst  tast^  of  fever 
iu  struggling  ai^ainat  tlie  passivo  resist- 
ance of  native  otllcials,  has  to  confeHH 
himself  vauquishud,  and  make  up  for 
his  presumpluous  nisliuess  by  unUni- 
ited  backshei'Kh. 

The  *' trusty"  attendant  gradually, 
and  by  the  must  intiniteainial  advances, 
gets  more  uud  more  into  his  own  hands, 
and  makes  himself  indispensable  to  his 
employer,  until  at  last  he  attaius  the 
object  he  has  had  in  vi^^w  all  along, 
viz.,  to  be  paymiisler  and  director- 
general  of  liis  confiding  sahib. 

Who  that  is  not  versed  in  the  ways 
of  Auglo-Indian  life  would  imagine,  in 
looking  at  our  fair-faced,  ingenuous 
subaltern  and  his  cringing,  servile 
Eiislern  attendant,  observing  the  fawn- 
ing respect  of  the  one,  and  the  sharp, 
imperious  orders  and  irascible  speech 
of  tlio  other,  that  it  is  the  Astatic 
wlio  is  master  of  the  situation,  and 
who  quietly,  plausibly,  and  convinc- 
ingly represents  to  his  superior  the 
necessities  of  the  moment  ?  Care  soon 
begins  to  dog  ihc  footsteps  of  the  too- 
confiding  subaltern,  aud  only  lie  and 
his  bearer  can  trace  the  subtle  windings 
of  the  spectre's  advance.  It  would, 
perhaps,  bu  truer  to  say  that  only  the 
bearer  knows  the  intricacies  and  can 
follow  the  slow  weaving  of  the  web 
that  ere  lorn?  hinds  his  master  hand 
aud  foot.  The  subaltern's  British  man- 
Ijood  is  impotent  to  light  against  the 
wiles  of  his  Eastern  brother,  Pay-day 
h  a  lime  of  untold  horrors,  for  llic 
month's  pay  is  swaUowed  up  in  the 
yawning  gulf  of  unmet  claims  of  which 


the  trusty  bearer  lias  such  an  alarm- 
ingly accurate  knowledge. 

Happy  those  whose  bearers  are  not 
of  the  *' trusty"  oixler,  and  who  have 
consequently  struggled  by  themselves 
with  the  maddeuiug  problem  of  settling 
their  little  bills. 

Should  the  grifiin  thus  stand  alone  iu 
the  days  of  his  extremity,  the  smullness 
of  his  pay  will  uot  prevent  liis  being 
light-hearted,  and  Ujere  will  be  no  ex- 
tortionate butmiah,  no  oily,  respectful, 
but  relentless  bearer  to  haunt  his 
dreams,  and  drive  peace  from  him. 
Th(.*u  he  can  enjoy  to  the  full  the  pig- 
sticking and  the  polo,  the  (jiymkhana  aiul 
the  dance,  and  may  bask  in  the  light  of 
blue  eyes  and  sunny  smiles  during  his 
two  months'  leave  to  the  hills. 

An*l  if  in  this  year  of  grace  1893  ihe 
subaUei'n's  position  in  the  land  of  Ind 
is  a  precariaus  one,  what  was  it  in  tho 
time  of  our  grandfathers?  Then,  at 
now,  the  subaltern's  motto  was  nohlatsc 
oblujej  and  though  Ids  heart  might  be 
iteuvy  within  him,  he  manfully  8]iuwe<l 
a  brave  front  to  the  world,  nnd  galhmtly 
met  tlie  claims  Hint  his  j)osilion  as 
a  son  of  Mars  forced  on  him.  The 
"trusty"  race  of  bearers  had  not  Ihen 
arisen  iu  the  laud,  and  his  household 
and  his  housekeeping  —  for  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  any  mess  — 
were  on  the  Blcnderest  footing.  Thifv 
did  not  keep  him  from  i*ace,  8|>ort,  or 
dance,  or  from  trying  to  retrieve  his 
fortune  in  one  of  the  many  lotteries  in 
which  our  forefalhei's  delighted. 

But  ft  groan  of  sufTering,  nevorihe* 
less,  was  now  aud  again  wrung  from 
him,  and  a  cert4un  .Tacoh  Sorrowful  he- 
wailed  his  wretched  fate  in  moving 
terms.*  How  could  he  live  and  move 
aud  have  his  being  ou  ninety-five  ru- 
pees a  mouth  7  He  thus  makes  bis 
moan  :  — 

I  am  a  younger  son  of  Mars,  and  spend  my 

time  in  carving 
A  lliousand  difFerent  ways   and  means  to 

keep  myself  from  star^'ing. 
For  how  with  servants*   wages,   sirs,   and 

clothes  can  1  contrive 
To  rent  a  house  and  feed  myself  on  scanty 

ninety-five  ? 

1  Catcutta  Oazttte,  1787. 
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•Six  mornings  out  of  seven  I  lie  in  bed  to 
save 

The  only  coat  ray  pride  can  bout  the  ser- 
vice fver  gave ; 

And  as  for  eating  twice  a  day,  as  hereto- 
fore, I  strive 

To  measure  out  my  frugal  meal  by  scanty 
nluety-Qve. 

The  sun  sunk  low  on  Thetis'  lap,  I  quit  my 

crazy  cot 
.And  straiglit  prepare  my  buUot^k's  heart  or 

liver  for  the  pot ; 
For  khilmuilgar  or  cook  Tve  not  to  keep 

my  fire  alive, 
Dnt  puff  and  blow  and  blow  and  puff  on 

scanty  ninety-five. 

My  evening  dinner  gormandized,  I  buckle 

on  my  shoes, 
And  stroll  among  my  brother  subs  in  quest 

of  belter  news  ; 
Sut  what,  alas  !  can  they  expect  from  orders 

to  derive, 
Whicli  scarce  can  give  them  any  hope  of 

keeping  ninety-five  ? 

The  chit-chat  hour  spent  In  grief,  I  trudge 
it  home  again, 

And  try  by  smoking  half  the  night  to  smoke 
away  tny  pain  : 

Bnt  all  my  liopes  are  fruitless,  and  I  must 
still  contrive 

To  do  tlie  best  a  hero  can  on  scanty  ninety- 
five, 

AJack  !  that  e'er  1  left  my  friends  to  seek 

my  fortune  bere. 
And  gave  my  solid   pudding  up  for  such 

uncertain  fare  ; 
Oh  I  had  I  chose  the  better  way  and  stayed 

at  home  to  thrive, 
I  had  not  known  what  'tis  to  Uve  on  scanty 

ninety- five. 

The  '^good  old  time»"  were  evidenliy 
not  golden  ones  to  the  heroes  of  the 
past,  though  in  spite  of  **  scanty  niiicLy- 
five  "  Jacob  Sorrowful  and  his  fellowa 
seem  to  liave  had  a  fairly  goo<l  idea  of 
enjoying  life. 

There  is  a  curious  old-world  GazeUe^ 
that  tells  us  of  bis  life  at  Calcutla,  and 
gives  U8  stmnge  gUrapsea  of  a  tinits  Hint 
is  no  more.  To  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  **  Ithitmudgar  and  cook/*  our  subal- 
tern provided  himself  with  a  slave,  aiul 
dire  was  hia  aiijrer  if  his  human  chattel 
attempted  to  change  his  conditloD.    He 

1  Calcutta  Gazette,  1764-1707. 


advertised  liis  loss  in  hot  haste,  telling 
a  syrupnLliiziiig  public  that  for  the 
greater  security  of  his  rights  the  slave 
liad  tiiB  nuister^s  initials  branded  on  his 
arm.  Would  any  oi»c  to  whom  the  lad 
might  apply  for  employment  send  !um 
back  to  his  owner? 

Luckless  lad  and  basely  defrauded 
owner !  Surely  human  mercliandiso 
must  hnve  been  clieap  to  "come  within 
Lhe  means  of  *'  scanty  ninely-tive  I " 
It  uns  but  natural  that  (he  subaltern 
>iliould  follow  where  Ins  supeiior  officers 
lud  the  way,  and  those  liighcr  in  the 
service  kept  not  one  but  several  slaves 
to  do  llieir  bidding.  Liuut.-Colouel 
Call,  stnlioned  at  Fort  William  in  1T86, 
advertises  for  a  slave  boy  who  has 
dared  to  leave  him,  and  says  he  '^  will 
eslocm  Iiimscif  particularly  obliged" 
if  auy  gentleman  will  enable  him  to 
recover  his  lost  property.  A  few  years 
later  the  East  India  Company  had  rec- 
ognized that  slavery  was  a  biot  on  our 
social  system,  and  issued  a  notice  that 
any  one  found  dealing  iu  this  *'  de- 
Le3tal)le  Lrnftio,"  **  so  shockiug  to  hu- 
manity," would  bo  punished  with  tlie 
"  utmost  severity."  This  notice,  how- 
ever, seems  rather  to  apply  to  those  who 
were  exporting  slaves  than  to  those  who 
kept  them  for  their  own  use. 

Journeys  in  those  old  days  were 
sleepy,  lengthy,  and  witlial  expensive 
luxuries.  It  was  naturally  a  serious 
business  to  get  to  and  from  Europe, 
and  nmstcrs  of  sailing  vessels  were,  it 
seems,  inclined  to  make  their  charges 
uxurbitanL  to  their  luckless  passengers. 
The  Houoi-able  East  India  Compaay, 
ill  its  paternal  relation  to  its  servants, 
issues  warnings,  commands,  and  regu- 
lations on  the  subject,  but  apparently 
with  little  result.  At  last  a  tabic  was 
drawn  nj),  wherein  it  was  slated  that 
wiiile  general  officers  should  pay  250L 
for  their  passage,  an  ensign  should 
only  pay  1051.,  and  a  cadet  701.  Com- 
manders wore  warned  that  if  by  any 
ways  or  moans,  directly  or  indirectly, 
they  should  take  or  receive  further 
sums  of  money  for  tlie  same  thoy 
should  pay  to  the  Company,  for  the 
use  of  the  Poplar  Hospital,  treble  the 
sum  so  taken. 
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For  news  from  Europe  our  forc- 
falliers  had,  perforce,  to  wait  with  what 
puliciice  they  could  muster.  Duriiii^ 
the  Kuropcim  war  that  was  r:igiiijj  iti 
thti  niuetieSf  wo  lind  it  mattur  uf  sur- 
prise ami  gnilulatioii  when  newa  of  the 
li-agie  Uislories  of  Ihu  auluiuii  of  '93 
reached  Bombay  iu  April  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  We  hear  of  tlie  cost  of 
a  letter  from  Calcutta  to  IJombay  beiug 
one  rupee  iiine  iiunas  *,  while  for  news 
to  travel  from  Madras  to  the  capital  iti 
fourtocu  days  i^  said  to  be  *'  uneom- 
Uiouly  expeditious."  Small  woudor 
Uiat  the  exciteiueul  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  ships  Irom  Europe  was  such 
Ihrtl  by  general  consent  existiug  en- 
gagements were  set  asule,  au  that  all 
might  be  free  to  greet  frieuds  or  study 
the  uews  the  mail  had  brou;^lit.  An 
old  native  servant  whose  memory  datiid 
back  to  those  days  used  to  nllirm  that 
at  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  ships  iu 
the  harbor  the  dinner  tables  would  be 
deserted,  ami  all  by  one  consent  would 
uu\kc  their  way  to  the  water  side. 
AVhat  a  sight  iL  must  have  been  iu  old 
Calcutta  when  the  men  rushed  forth 
from  the  dinner  tables  and  boarded  tlie 
welc(»me  vessels,  clauioilug  loi'  news 
from  the  old  world. 

English  ladies  wore  few  in  the  land, 
and  seem  then,  as  now,  to  have  wrought 
havoc  in  the  susceptible  breast  of  the 
Bubalteru.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to 
the  rigid  uotions  of  propriety  of  these 
nineteenth-century  days  to  find  verses 
of  an  ardeut  nature  printed  iu  the  pub- 
lic journals,  addressed  to  liulies  by 
name,  or  uuder  the  llimsiest  of  dis- 
guises. Hut  wc  must  remember  the 
retiaemeut  of  those  days  was  not  timt 
of  the  present  time,  aud  that  our  an- 
cestors thought  not  as  we  thiuk  on 
matters  social  or  political. 

The  duel  was  common,  and  it  was  no 
unusual  occurrence  for  one  of  ihe  prin- 
cipals to  be  left  dead  ou  the  ground. 
Every  one  wits  anxious  to  shield  the 
survivor  from  the  consequences  of  his 
deed,  though  the  letter  of  the  law  was 
scrupulously  ailhered  to.  Iu  1787  oc- 
curred au  instance  iu  point.  A  junior 
officer  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta  to  be  tried 


for  the  uuirdcr  of  Captain ,  of  his 

Majesty's  73rd  Foot,  whom  ho  hnd 
killed  iu  a  duel.  The  colonel  of  Uie 
accused  duly  sent  his  subonliiiatc  under 
escort  to  his  trial,  but  failed  to  produce 
any  witnesses.  The  judi^e  pointed  out 
to  the  jury  that  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence they  could  bnt  give  one  verdicU 
Accordingly  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
without  retiring,  brought  iu  Uieir  ver- 
dict **  Xot  guilty,"  aud  the  prisoner  wa» 
discharged. 

In  au  otticud  letter  of  the  Houoi*able 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Compauy  there  is  a  curious  uotlce 
rolaliiig  to  a  duel  that  had  taken  place 
between  Sir  John  Macphersou  uud 
Major  .Tomes  Brown.  The  directors 
say  that  ihey  have  read  aud  deliber- 
ately considered  tlio  circumstaacea  that 
led  to  this  duel,  antl  their  remarks  oa 
the  same  give  such  a  curious  iusight 
into  the  miuniers  of  the  time  tltat  we 
quote  them  iu  full.  '*  Resolved  unani- 
mously, that  the  ajtology  required  froiu 
Sir  John  Mucphcrson  in  his  station  of 
Governor-General  of  Bengal,  and  not  in 
his  private  capacity,  the  apology  slat- 
ing that  the  paragmph  which  gave  the 
oJTeuce  appeared  in  the  Calcutta  Ga- 
zetU,  by  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  heatl  of  which  he  (Sir 
John  Macphersou)  was,  as  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal.  That  (he  calling 
upon  any  person  actiug  iu  the  clmr- 
acler  of  the  Governor-Genei^al  of  Hen- 
gal,  or  Governor  of  either  of  the 
Company's  other  Presidencies,  or  a» 
Counsellor,  or  in  any  other  station,  in 
respect  of  au  ofticial  act,  in  the  way 
Sir  John  Macphersou  has  been  called 
upon,  is  highly  improper,  tends  to  a. 
subversion  of  due  subordination,  may 
bo  highly  injurious  to  the  Company's 
service,  aud  ought  not  to  be  suffered." 
There  was  hot  blood  in  the  veins  of 
those  who  had  risen  above  the  rank  of 
subaUerus,  it  seems,  and  witli  such  ex-^ 
amples  before  them  no  wonder  Ihnt 
youth  was  fiery  and  impatient  of  con- 
trol. "We  should  Uke  to  know  wliut  the 
future  of  Major  James  Brown  could 
have  been,  aud  how  he  fared  after  his 
rash  quarrel  with  the  official  acta  of  Ihtt 
highest  civilian  of  the  presidency. 
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lu  racing  und  itporl  the  subuUetu  of 
the  lust  ctiuiury  took  aa  keeuau  iiiLoretil 
as  iu  the  present  tluy.  Xliere  were 
uleiisant  breukiaaU*  ou  the  niee-coui"fto 
at  CaloulUi,  wheu  the  slewui\I.s  uuier- 
UimeU  iheir  liLouds  after  the  riiuea  wore 
over — a  elover  grouping  of  tents 
where  U>  the  slrains  of  oue  of  the  legi- 
meiitiiL  bands  two  hundred  and  tifly 
pera(»us  sat  dowu  in  oue  company. 
The  stewards*  hospUaliiy  (hd  in>L  end 
here,  for  after  breakfast  t!ie  compjuiy 
adjourned  to  imolher  lent,  wliure  n 
wooden  rtoor  had  been  prepared,  nnd 
there  datieing  Wii8  kept  up  till  two 
o'clock  ill  the  afternoon.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  races,  loo,  there  was  a  hall 
to  end  up  with,  when  the  stately  minuet 
nnd  spli^dltly  eoiuury  tUmce  ^ave  our 
fair  country  women  an  oceaaion  of  dis- 
playiui^  their  grace  and  chnnn  of  dress 
and  manner.  At  one  time  it  is  said  — 
perhaps  it  was  !n  the  hot  weather  I  — 
that  tlie  Uidies  are  not  such  keen 
danecRj  as  they  used  to  be,  and  tlmt 
no  one  is  found  to  dance  throu*^h  the 
Bight  and  prepare  for  the  duties  of 
another  day  by  a  drive  at  sunrise  round 
the  race-course.  Small  wonder,  and 
our  countrywomen  must  liave  been  a 
sprightly  race  for  so  mucli  to  have  been 
expected  of  them.  One  Now  Year*8 
day  we  hear  of  an  "elegant  dinner,'' 
followed  by  a  ma;xuiliceut  hall  given  by 
the  Right  Ilouorable  tlie  Governor- 
General.  At  the  latter  the  "  minuet 
walkers  were  few,  but  the  lively  coun- 
try-dance runners  wci-e  bounding  and 
abounding."  The  supper  tables  *'  pre- 
sented every  requisite  to  gratify  the 
most  relined  Epicurean."  The  ladies 
*'  soon  resumed  the  pleasures  of  the 
dance,  nnd  knit  tlie  rural  brnid  iu  emu- 
lation of  the  poet's  sister  Graces  till 
four  in  the  morning,  while  some  disci- 
ples of  liie  jolly  j»od  of  wine  testified 
their  satisfaction  iu  pceaus  of  satisfac- 
tiou." 

Not  in  presence  of  the  hulies,  we 
will  supjjose  \  Were  there  any  drives 
round  the  race-course  to  end  up  this 
more  than  usually  brilliant  entertain- 
ment ?  Our  chronicle  saith  not,  but 
we  can  imagine  that  there  may  have 
been. 


^lasqueiades,  theatricals,  and  lot- 
teries, were  all  attractions  of  the  season 
iu  (Jalculla.  So  entirely  was  the  gaui- 
bliug  of  the  latter  iu  accordance  with 
ihe  spirit  of  the  age,  that  it  wiis  though^ 
proper  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  a  lot- 
tery to  il»e  erection  of  a  church.  Iu 
this,  perhaps,  our  *' fancy  faire"  and 
*' sales"  for  the  same  objects  ore  not 
ou  ullogether  different  lines. 

The  subaltern  had  a  variety  to  choose 
from  iu  his  social  pleasures,  and  we 
fear  he  must  have  become  spoilt  for 
roughing  life  if  his  lot  were  cast  there 
many  seasons  in  succession.  It  was 
not  all  dance  and  nmsic,  though,  in 
those  good  old  times.  There  was 
a  reverse  to  the  picture,  and  there 
were  dangers  of  lluld  and  flood  to  be 
encountered,  and  experiences  of  war 
with  the  wily  mitive  that  mahe  us  even 
now  shudder.  The  ghastly  sufferings 
of  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Tippoo  Sultan  were  ahuoat  beyond 
helief,  aud  death  claimed  many  be- 
fore Lhey  were  released.  Oue  of  the 
burvivoi's,  who  was  a  prisoner  with 
Colonel  BriuLhwaitc  in  Bangalore, 
tried  to  beguile  his  sufferings  with 
verse. 

Along  the  verandah  we  stalk, 

And  think  of  past  pleasiu^  with  pain ; 
With  arius  unfolded  we  walk, 

Aud  sigh  for  those  pleasures  again. 
We  feel  with  regret  our  Jecay, 

So  meagre,  so  lank,  and  so  jiale  ; 
Like  gliosis  we  are  ranged  In  array 

When  mustered  lu  Bangalore  jail. 

Thus  while  the  best  days  of  our  prime 

Walk  slowly  and  wretchedly  on. 
We  pass  the  dull  hours  of  our  time 

With  marbles,  cards,  dice,  and  a  song. 
Whilst  others  sit  mending  their  clothes, 

Which  long  sine**  began  for  to  fail  ; 
Amusements  which  lighten  the  woes 

Of  the  captivea  in  Bangalore  jatl. 

It  needed  the  light  spirit  of  au  Irish- 
man, OS  the  rhymes  tell  us  the  author 
must  have  beeu,  thus  to  celebrate  his 
woes. 

There  were  difUculties  encountered 
by  the  oflicers  in  command  of  native 
regiments,  wheu  as  yet  the  former  had 
not  grasped  the  subtle  windings  of  the 
iuvincible    barriers  of    caste,  and   the 
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newly  enlisted  Asiali&s  know  litLlc  of 
tlie  sturu  uml  unbending  discipline  of 
Eugliah  military  law.  In  tlic  nuLinnii 
of  17U5  Ibe  coumiandcr-in-cUiur  liiid 
befoi'e  the  governor-general  in  CiMincU 
a  Hialenieni  of  Lliu  mutinous  conduct  of 
Uie  IfiLli  RaUalioii  of  NiUivR  Infaiitiy. 
IL  was  lesolved  Unit  Uiu  said  balUdiun 
should  be  "broken  wiih  infamy,"  and 
its  colors  burned.  Tiio  minutes  go  on 
to  slate  thai  in  onler  to  in'eveut  luin- 
represcnlnLion  of  the  reason.^  of  Ibis 
severe  putiif^limoni,  a  fnli  explanation 
of  tlie  same  sliall  bo  publisluMl  in  (ien- 
eral  Orders.  The  men  of  the  I5th  Bat- 
talion were  Hindus,  and  tliereforc  had 
the  strongest  prejudice  against  under- 
taking a  voyage  by  sea.  Troops  were 
to  be  sent  to  Mnlacca,  and  it  was  offi- 
cially reported  tliat  llio  battalion  had 
volunteered  for  ilie  service.  However 
this  may  have  been,  when  the  time 
came  for  embuikation  the  men  refused 
to  obey  ordera.  The  2*Jlli  BiUUdion 
was  called  out  to  suppress  this  "out- 
rageous luuliny,"  but  when  summoned 
to  lay  down  their  arms  tliu  mutineers 
fired  on  the  ^th.  The  commandei- 
in-chiuC  acknowledges  the  services 
rendered  by  the  20th  Battalion »  iukI 
compliments  the  officers  on  the  efficient 
state  of  their  men,  Ordei's  arc  issued 
for  tlie  formation  of  a  new  battalion, 
and  stringent  regulations  made  to  pre- 
vent the  re-enlislment  of  any  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  15lh  IJnUalion.  There 
was  evident!}'  sonicthitii;  lo  be  leanil 
on  both  ftides  before  European  oflicera 
and  native  soldiers  could  pull  together. 

Dacoits  were  bold,  and  seem  to  have 
dared  the  law  with  impunity.  Many 
were  tlie  murders  and  i-obbcriea  com- 
mitted by  them  within  the  precincts  of 
Calcutta  Itself,  while  in  the  mofussil 
(outlying  diistricts)  they  were  the  ter- 
ror of  honejit  men.  A  series  of  more 
than  usually  daring  robberies  nt  last  led 
the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  to  jieiition 
the  government  to  take  steps  to  sup- 
press the  nuisnnce,  nnd  to  put  the  po- 
lice on  a  better  fooling. 

The  old  torch-lighting  days,  or  rather 
nights,  were  over  for  the  garrison  of 
Fort  William  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  and   the  governor-general  or- 


ders that  links  or  torchon  be  totally 
prohibited  along  the  streets  or  on  the 
ramparUs,  and  the  sentries  at  tlie  sorties 
are  ordered  not  to  suffer  them  lo  pass 
inlo  garrison.  The  march  of  civilixa- 
lion  liiid  reached  the  point  of  *Mau- 
Lhonis  with  candles  lighted  in  them." 
and  though  less  picturesque  than  the 
blazing  torches  in  the  dark  streets,  Ihey 
doubtless  lessened  the  number  of  con- 
flagrations which  BO  often  roused  the 
^hnnbcring  inhabitants  at  the  dead  of 
night. 

As  we  scan  the  advertisements  of 
this  same  ohl-world  Oauttc  from  wliirh 
we  have  been  cuUiiig,  we  lind  sonic 
that  would  be  unique  in  any  country-. 
What  a  curious  society  it  must  have 
been  in  wliieh  the  following  appeared  I 

^'  Whereas,  I,  John  Glient,  being  on 
the  Hacti  Ground  on  Monday,  the  30Ui 
of  January,  1786,  did,  without  prov 
lion,  strike  ^fr.  Robert  Hay,  I  in  this 
public  manner  beg  pardon  of  the  said 
Mr,  Hay  for  committing  the  aforesaid 
offence. 

"  (Signed)       John  Ghent." 

Here  is  a  confession  of  Rnticipated 
connubinl   bliss    made   naively   tu   tlie 

world  at  large  :  — 

"  Marriage.  —  On  Wednesday  last, 
John  Palling,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Grieveley, 
a  young  lady  possessing  every  qualiti- 
oation  to  render  the  marriage  state 
happy." 

It  does  not  mention  the  quaUHcations 
of  the  bridegroom  for  the  '^  marriage 
state."  Let  us  hope  they  were  on  a 
level  with  those  of  the  fair  bride. 

Sometimes,  too,  military  men  were 
confounded  with  their  civilian  brethren, 
and,  though  kindly  disposed  towards 
all,  such  a  flitght  was  not  to  be  borne. 
Who  will  not  sympathize  with  the  fol 
lowing  ? 

'"Whereas  there  are  several  person* 
of  the  name  of  Price  whose  Christian 
name  begins  with  a  large  J.  — J.  Price, 
Esq.,  doth  therefore  apply  to  »o  ninny 
that  mistakes  have  frequently  hap- 
pened. I  beg  leave  to  decline  the  ap- 
pellation of  Esq.,  nnd  request  of  those 
who  do  know  me  and  of  those  who  do 
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not  know  me,  but  luay  in  future  have 
occasion  lo  send  notes,  lettera,  or  par- 
cels,   which    Ihcy   may   pretend    shall 
come  direct  to  me,  that  tliey  direct  to 
'*  Captain  Joseph  Price, 
"Clive  Street, 
'*  Calcutta." 

Such  a  comprehensive  guarding  against 
danger  should  have  been  successful. 
Those  who  know  us,  and  those  who  do 
not  know  us,  embrace  pretty  well  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  our  fellow-men. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
VILLAGE  AND  VILI*AGERS  IN  RUSSLA. 

I  HAVE  described  on  a  former  occa- 
sion the  general  aspects  of  the  streets 
of  St.  Petersburg,  together  with  some 
of  tlie  types  of  humanity  infesting  those 
streets.  I  now  propose  lo  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  look  of  a  Rus- 
sian village  and  of  its  inhabitants,  with 
ft  word  or  two  as  to  the  life  lived  by 
the  ordinary  monjik^  or  rather  krest- 
ydidn.  Let  us  drive  out  from  the 
stuccoed  grandeur  of  the  metropolis 
towards  the  increasing  squalor  of  its 
suburbs.  The  stucco  soon  gives  place 
to  wooden  structures  as  we  approach 
the  boundaries  of  the  town,  and  long 
Ijeforc  we  reach  the  open  country  we 
shall  liave  left  all  such  magniOcence  as 
bricks  and  mortar  far  behind.  There 
is  nothing  around  us  now  but  wooden 
liouses,  some  tidy  and  well  kept,  but 
mostly  neglected  and  ruinous  ;  chaotic 
gardens  increase  in  numbere,  their 
pnncipal  feature  being,  not  fiowera  and 
lawns,  but  gigantic  swings,  parallel- 
bars,  and  "  giant-strides  ;  "  all  of  which 
seem  to  grow  naturally  out  of  the 
sandy  soil  of  the  place,  and  without 
which,  apparctUly,  no  garden  is  com- 
plete. The  roads  are  gradually  deteri- 
orating. Tliey  were  bad  enough  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  they  are  far  worse 
here  ;  what  will  they  be  like  when  we 
reach  liie  now  rapidly  nearing  environs 
of    the   city  ?      The   open   carriage   in 


things  as  they  come  —  whippings, 
swearings,  endearments,  etc.  —  with- 
out betraying  the  slightest  interest, 
i*umbles  along  in  and  out  of  deep  holes 
and  ruts,  which  the  coacliman  does  not 
dream  of  avoiding,  at  an  average  pace 
I  of  five  miles  to  the  hour.  Nothing 
will  persuade  these  horses  lo  accelerate 
their  movements  ;  they  know  their 
business,  and  are  ready  to  do  it,  as  per 
agreement ;  but  as  for  assuming  a 
fancy  rale  of  progression  for  even  a 
limited  distance,  oh,  dear  no  I  They 
are  acquainted  with  the  Hussian  prov- 
erb, which  teaches  them  that  **  the 
slower  you  go,  the  further  you'll  get  1  •' 
Therefore,  the  pace  is  five  miles  an 
hour,  and  at  this  figure  it  will  remain, 
be  the  journej'  two  miles  or  twenty. 
Consequently  it  is  a  full  hour  before  we 
reach  tlie  limits  of  the  town,  and  find 
ourselves  in  full  view  of  the  open  coun- 
tiy.  And  what  a  dead  level  it  is  now 
we  have  reached  it,  and  how  destitute 
of  every  feature  which  goes  to  make 
up  the  beauty  of  a  landscape.  There  is 
not  a  hill  or  even  a  rise  of  twenty  feet 
within  sight.  The  belt  of  pine  wood 
which  separates  suburb  from  country, 
and  through  which  we  have  just  passed, 
is  repeated  here  and  there  at  intervals, 
in  each  direction,  suggesting  the  infer- 
ence that  the  whole  area  was  at  some 
no  veiy  distant  period  covered  by  one 
unbroken  forest  of  pine-trees.  Over 
the  patches  of  plain  which  occupy  the 
space  between  the  belts  of  dark  wood, 
fields  of  growing  grass  and  oats  alter- 
nate witli  vast  areas  of  moorland, 
picked  out  with  frequent  clumps  of 
low,  busily  cover,  suggesting  all  sorts 
of  tempting  possibilities  to  tlie  sports- 
man's eye.  Here  and  there  a  village 
may  be  noticed,  generally  in  the  centre 
of  the  spaces  devoted  to  cultivation, 
and  an  occasional  herd  of  cows  dotted 
over  the  plain  gives  a  touch  of  life  to  a 
scene  depressingly  devoid  of  animation 
and  interest. 

It  is  a  holiday,  some  minor  saint's 
day  probably  ;  anyhow,  tliere  is  ample 
excuse  for  Ivan  Ivanovitch  lo  spend 
the  day  in  the  vodka-house.     His  >;rass 


which   we    arc    seated,  and    which   is 

drawn  ))y  two  automatic-looking  steeds  j  may  be  wasting  away  for  want  of  cut- 

who   arc   certainly   fatalists,  and  take  Uing,  or  the  whole  herd  of  village  cows 
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roay  be  disporting  UiRiiiaelves  In  his 
ofil-field  ;  but  Ivun  is  not  going  to  incur 
the  implfieable  hostility  of  a  siiiut,  even 
aeecontl-nUe  one,  by  doing  a  alioke  of 
work  on  his  anniversary — not  if  hu 
knows  it.  So  his  f^rass  may  wiUierand 
the  cows  may  oujoy  themselves  to  the 
top  of  their  bent,  hut  Ivan  remains  at 
home  or  iu  Iiis  beloved  hthdk.  Conae- 
quently  there  is  but  liltle  tiuman  lifa  to 
animate  tlie  scene.  ITert*  and  thuro  a 
solitary  red-shirted  peiisant  may  bo  ob- 
served working  single-handed  in  bia 
Ucid  ;  but  he  is  probably  an  imj>i<jus 
creature  whoso  crop  is  sure  to  fail,  or 
that  rara  acU  in  rural  Russia,  a  lee- 
tolaller.  In  a  word,  the  prospect  is 
dreary  to  a  degree.  Some  one  who  is 
an  authority  on  lliese  matters  (I  fear  I 
cannot  remember  his  name,  doubtless 
lh(i  reader  will  ftu|»ply  tlie  omi.ssion) 
has  said  that,  however  uuinle rest] tig 
the  landscape  may  appear,  all  ibat  the 
beliolder  nee<l  do  is  to  raise  bis  eyes  Lo 
the  sk)'  above  him,  which,  says  this 
writer,  is  invariably  beautiful.  This 
uiay  l)e  true  ;  but  on  this  particuhir 
morning  which  1  am  now  diaoussing, 
the  sky  above  us  is  so  blue  and  so  blaz- 
hig  that  it  would  be  a  foolish  action  to 
turn  one's  gaze  up(»n  it  for  relief;  the 
eyes  of  tl»e  most  aixlent  would  water. 
Let  us  therefore  use  those  organs  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  one  from 
among  the  villages  within  sight  htv  our 
propose<l  vi^it.  They  are  all  the  same 
apparcully.  Let  us  leave  the  matter  Lo 
our  driver,  stipulating  only  that  he 
chooses  the  village  which  is  approached 
by  the  least  murderous  road.  We  are 
Boon  jogging  along  over  a  track  which 
cannot  surely  JunLify  ita  descripliou  as 
given  to  us  by  tlie  isvoschick.  He 
selected  it  as  the  best.  We  promptly 
conclude  that  our  driver  is  a  person  of 
humor,  though  he  does  not  look  it,  and 
that  this  is  one  of  bis  jokes.  If  this  be 
in  reality  the  best  road  available,  what, 
we  wonder,  can  the  others  bo  like  ?  It 
ta  a  mere  succession  of  immense  pits, 
formed  by  tlie  diaappeaninee  of  several 
of  the  huge  cobbles,  of  which  the  road 
was  originally  made.  Some  of  these 
holes  are  filled  up  with  rnbbi-b,  broken 
crockery,   etc.,   near   the    village,   still 


green  boughs  of  trees  furth 
others  ni*e  left  unfilled,  and  into  these 
the  carriage  wheels  plunge,  in  u  nuin- 
ncr  which  sets  us  wondering  what  ihc 
springs  are  made  of  that  cau  stand 
such  treatment,  and,  further,  whelhii 
there  is  a  surgeon  anywhere  withiu  a 
miie  or  iwo.  Wo  find,  aflcrwanls,  ihnl 
the  springs  of  our  carriage  have  suc- 
cumbed long  since,  and  are  merely  lied 
up  with  cord,  and  that  most  carriages 
employed  to  visit  the  suburbs  or  the 
country  are  in  this  eondiiion. 

The  village  is  now  but  half  n  mile 
away,  let  us  get  out  and  walk.  This  is 
decidedly  better,  and  liere  we  are,  at 
last,  close  to  the  vilbige  which,  ns  the 
taxation  board  at  its  entrance  informs 
us,  is  called  Drcvno,  and  contains 
"forty-seven  souls."  My  friend,  who 
understands  these  matters,  explaius 
that  the  "souls'*  are  the  male  inhab- 
itants, those  among  whom  the  land-tax 
imposed  upon  the  village  is  divided, 
and  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
couinumal  land  ai'ound  the  village  iu 
shares  proportioned  to  the  workiug- 
poAver  of  their  fanulies.  Each  **  *iouI '* 
pays  f(jr  the  share  of  land  allotted  to 
him.  Where  the  land  is  goo<l  and 
repays  its  owner  for  cultivation,  the 
l>easaut  will,  at  the  periodical  re-disiri- 
hution,  gladly  accept  all  that  the  village 
council,  or  3/iV,  am  bo  porsuaiU-d  l(» 
apportion  to  him.  If  the  land  is  bad, 
Uie  revei-se  is  the  case,  each  peai^ant 
linding  a  hundred  excuses  for  taking 
over  the  smallest  possible  propoi*tion  of 
the  ctinimunal  acres.  The  peaeani 
with  live  stalwart  sons  h  sure  to  mak« 
a  go<Hl  Lbing  of  his  land,  while  the 
moujik  whose  chihlren  are  all  daugh- 
ters, and  who  is  obliged  to  farm  bU 
liny  corner  of  land  single-handed,  is 
marked  out  for  semi-starvalion  and 
hai-dship,  unless,  fortunately  fur  him, 
the  allotments  are  regulated  by  his  fvl- 
low-villagers  with  a  wise  breadth  of 
view  as  regards  the  special  merits  and 
needs  of  each  civsc  ;  thus,  though  tha 
widow  with  one  small  sou  and  half-n- 
dozen  grown-up  girls  — a  sum  total  of 
one  soul  among  eight  —  would  be  en- 
titled by  the  strict  letter  of  thu  law  (or 
nither  tradition,  for  Ihu  Mir  is  govcmeU 
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by  no  written  laiv,  but  only  by  ibc  tra- 
ditions of  centuries)  to  but  one  portion 
of  lanti,  shu  will  no  moio  expect  to  be 
nllolted  ibe  sln<^tly  nccurnte  slmre  due 
to  ber  ann  tb:in  will  tlin  niollior  of  :i 
large  family  of  small  male  cbihUen  ex- 
pect, or  desire,  to  Iiavo  apportioned  tn 
her  ft  ]ar;:o  u-in-t  of  land  wbieli  who  and 
her  babies  may  be  entitled  to,  but  could 
not  possibly  cultivate.  It  may  bo  in- 
ferre<l  froui  the  above  facts  that  the 
periodical  nieetinjjs  of  ibc  Mir  for  tbo 
re-distribution  of  communal  landfi  arc 
functions  marked  by  considei-able  ani- 
mation arul  ocoasioimlly  some  warmth 
of  argument. 

Tlie  fields  alongside  of  which  we 
pass^  na  we  proceed  towards  tlie  vil- 
lage, ai*e  nil  divided  into  long  strips, 
each  strip  being  tbe  property  of  one 
moujik.  Tbo  consequence  of  this  ar- 
mngcment  is  that  occasioually  a  largo 
hnyfield  mny  be  seen  with  one  strip 
iu  tlte  centre  devoted  to  oats,  or  vtce 
vtrsA ;  nuolber  field  may  be  divided 
into  plots  of  all  soils  of  gi*ain  or  pota- 
toes ;  while  a  third  mny  present  an  un- 
broken expanse  of  waving  oats.  As  a 
i*ule  each  peasant  owns  several  strips 
of  land,  situated  in  different  parts  of 
the  commune  ;  thus,  not  only  the  quan- 
tity but  also  Ihe  quality  of  the  Iniid  is 
Cfmsidered  iu  Llie  equllnbte  disliiltnlioii 
of  the  cnnimon  properly  wliich  the 
moujiks  effect  for  themselves  and  each 
other. 

Bui  here  we  are  at  tbe  village  itself 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  vilinge  street. 
The  cows  are  coming  up  the  centre  of 
it,  a  wide  phalanx  wilh  straggling 
wings  ;  there  is  no  room  for  us.  The 
cows  evidently  consider  us  de  trop,  for 
tlw!y  march  along  wjlhout  regard  to  the 
fact  that  we  too  need  n  modicum  of 
space.  We  aro  obliged  to  Like  refuge 
within  a  yard  whose  gate  ia  oppor- 
ttniely  open,  an  action  on  our  part  furi- 
otisly  resented  by  first  one  dog  and 
then  ft  whole  pack  of  dogs,  which  ap- 
proach wilh  every  intenlion,  appar- 
ently, of  teiiriug  ns  limb  from  limb.  I 
soon  learn,  however,  that  one  need  but 
bend  to  pick  up  a  stone,  and  before 
one's  back  lias  straightened  itself  there 
is  not  a  village  dog  in  sighl.    Now  the 


cows  have  passed  out  of  the  street  on 
their  way  lo  Ibc  communal  pastur^c, 
so  wo  can  resume  our  tour  of  iuspec- 
tion.  AUmg  IkiHi  sides  of  the  uiie 
street  which  runs  through  the  villf^o 
stand  Hie  peasants'  huts.  These  aro 
nearly  all  alike,  only  in  different  stage* 
of  decay.  There  Is  hardly  one  whicli 
does  not  present  some  sign  of  iueipient 
ruin,  neither  are  there  any  two  huts- 
facing  the  same  w.iy.  Some  offer  a 
full  frout  to  the  street,  others  Inm 
their  backs  upon  the  world,  some  push 
forward  an  angle,  as  though  shy  of 
being  scrn  at  full  face  ;  the  general 
impression  given  by  the  haphazarti 
array  of  ruinous  habitations  being,  lluifc 
they  bad  been  brought  to  the  Uwiiliiy 
en  r/Kiaitey  and  set  down  '*  anyhow,*'  pro 
frm.,and  that  they  had  not  possessed 
Ihe  encigy  lo  set  themselves  straight, 
but  had  preferred  lo  remain  as  origi- 
nally placed.  Each  hut  possesses  a 
yard  which  is  knee-<leep  iu  mud  and 
libh,  and  in  which  may  be  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  an  open  shed,  wherein  are 
stored  sledges,  plonghs,  manure-carts, 
and  agricultural  implements,  all  of 
which  property  appeal's  lo  be,  like  tbe 
houses  themselves,  in  the  last  stage  of 
docjiy, 

Tfic  cottages  consist  of  ono  room  anil 
a  garret,  some  few  possessing  a  seconj 
room,  which  appears  lo  be  given  over 
to  poultry  and  dogs,  together  with  oilda 
and  ends  such  as  snowshoes,  firewood, 
and  empty  bottles.  There  is  scarcely 
a  hut  which  can  boast  of  an  entire  win- 
dow ;  at  least  one  of  the  small  panes 
of  glass  is  invariably  absent,  tbe  vac- 
unm  being  (illed  up  with  part  of  an  old 
cotton  dress,  which  is  bunched  into  it 
in  the  best  way  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  can  get  it  to  stick,  without  regard 
lo  appearances.  Somewhere  about  the 
outi^r  wall  of  each  house  will  be  found 
a  rough  picture  designed  to  represent 
either  a  ladder  or  bucket,  or  a  coil  of 
rn]>e.  This  mysterious  sign  is  intended 
to  indicate  what  part  tbe  pniprielor  \a 
boinid  to  piny  in  (.^nse  of  fire  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  what  nrticle  he  is  expected  to 
supply  towards  the  work  of  cxlinguiah- 
ing  the  Oames.  ^ 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  experience   to 
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euLer  Ivan  Ivaiioviicli's  home,  for  if 
there  is  uue  lliiug  iu  the  world  tlml 
Ivnn  cordially  dislikes  uiul  banishes,  il 
18  fresh  air  within  Ih*;  house,  lie  loves 
to  havo  hi»  rooiti  reekitig  with  heut  nud 
frowsiiiess.  ITe  will  not  open  his  win- 
dow if  liG  can  litdp  iL,  however  warm 
Ihc  wenlher,  It  is  a  sperial  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  or  a  beautiful 
l>rovision  of  nature,  that  Ivan  i**  occa- 
j*ioiudly  —  nay,  frequuiitly,  drunk  ami 
bn-aks  one  of  his  windows.  Were  this 
not  »o  ho  and  his  family  would  un- 
doubtedly be  asphyxiated.  Tliougli  the 
room  we  now*  enter  lins  two  panes 
broken,  the  atmosphere  is  hardly  sup- 
portable. The  room  ia  of  g«»od  size, 
but  a  large  portion  of  il  is  occupied  by  a 
huge  stove  of  plastered  brick.  When 
ihe  weather  is  cold  ibis  stove  is  hot 
day  and  night,  and  Ivan  and  his  family 
sleep  on  the  tup  of  il,  where  there  is 
nooonunodaliun  for  half-a-dozen,  at  a 
pinch.  Kimud  llie  walls  runs  a  narrnw 
bunch,  and  in  one  oonier  is  u  table. 
At  this  Labli;  sits  the  lady  of  the  house 
Uiking  her  dinner,  which  cuntiists  of  a 
slice  of  black  bread  with  plenty  of  salt. 
The  children  prefer  to  eat  their  share 
outside,  in  the  road.  As  for  Ivan  him- 
self, he  is  feasting  up'jn  a  salt  herring 
at  the  kub&k  ;  salt  lierriugs  are  thirdly 
fare  and  require  the  assistance  of  co- 
pious libations  of  vodka,  therefore  the 
kabak  is  a  handier  place  in  which  to 
cat  it  than  his  own  apartment.  Be- 
sides, Gavril  Nicolaievilch  is  obliging 
with  a  luue  on  the  ijarmonka^  and  no 
Kussian  will  stir  from  the  spot  where  a 
garmonka  is  playing. 

ilre.  Ivan  greets  us  with  a  bow  and  a 
smile,  showing  a  set  of  splendid  teetlj 
as  she  docs  so.  fShe  is  a  invlty  woman, 
but  Bomcwlmt  worn  and  lired-Iookiiig  ; 
her  life  is  not  an  easy  one,  for  besides 
her  domestic  duties  and  the  care  of  her 
<:hildren,  she  lakes  her  share  of  work 
iu  the  (ields,  and,  since  her  husband  is 
ti  bit  of  a  drunkard,  occasiuiudly  does 
liis  share  as  well  as  her  own.  ^''Illyeh 
da  itoil  /"  {*'  Hread  and  salt !  '')  is  our 
greeting  to  this  lady  ;  it  Is  the  Husaiau 
equivalent  for  "  (iood  appetite  loyou  !  '* 
She  rc[i\\on^** Medostije pyoaem  /'*  ('*  W'e 
l>eg  your  charity  I  ^')  which  implies  that 


the  victuals  are  M(ti  ''up  to  much/*  but 
that,  such  as  they  are,  you  are  welcome 
to  a  share.  Madam  informs  us  thai, 
this  being  the  uiinivei'sary  of  Sninl* 
somebody,  Ivan  is  not  at  work,  but,  »a 
usual,  at  the  kabak. 

*'  n*>w  came  you  to  marry  such  a 
man  as  your  husband?"  asks  my 
companion,  with  a  bluntuess  which 
surprises  and  shocks  mc.  Avdoim 
Kgorevna  is  not  in  the  least  diiscon- 
curted,  however,  by  this  very  plain 
question,  "Oh,"  she  says,  **  I  diduH 
choose  him,  of  course  ;  my  parents  did 
that  for  mc.  I  haled  tiim  at  tirst,  but 
now  Tm  rather  foud  of  the  ]M>or  old 
vodka  bottle. ■' 

What  divine  particle,  I  wondered, 
linil  this  good  woman  discovered  in  her 
drunken,  swearing,  bullying  pHrluer  to 
cause  her  to  change  her  opinion  of 
him  I  Truly  the  ways  of  woman  are 
mysterious.  Avdolin,  as  she  linishea 
lier  short  speech,  actually  has  a  tear  iu 
her  eye.  1  determine  on  Ihe  spot  lliat 
Avdolia  is  a  '*  good  sort,'*  ami  present 
her  with  a  rouble  —  a  nmrk  of  admira- 
liou  which  she  immensely  appreciutes, 
(hishing  away  the  Lear  with  the  back  of 
her  Imnd  and  beaming  all  over,  as  she 
expresses  her  hope  that  **  Uod  will  give 
me  lieallh.'* 

There  arc  her  children  outside  —  n 
Utile  boy  with  grimy  face,  and  noihing 
but  a  sliort  prini  shirt  to  clothe  his 
small  brown  pei*son,and  two  tiny  girls, 
in  print  dresses  down  to  their  toes  ;  all 
three  munching  large  lumps  of  black 
bread,  and  playing  at  some  game  which 
appears  to  resemble  **]cnuckle-boue»." 
Avdolia  informs  us,  iu  reply  to  our 
question  as  to  whether  Ihe  share  of 
land  apportioned  lo  her  husband  is 
sufficient  to  support  llie  family,  Ihai 
Ihey  manage  to  live,  one  way  and  an- 
other, thanks  to  llie  town  being  so 
close  ;  were  it  otherwise,  she  docs  not 
tliink  that  the  land  would  keep  them. 
"Life  is  very  hard,  Barin,"  she  snj-s. 
"  AVe  have  a  Iiorae  and  two  cows  (glor\' 
lo  God  I),  but  they  must  be  fed  through 
the  winter,  and  that  takes  all  our  hay 
and  oals,  for  the  soil  is  not  good  hero. 
Then  we  have  a  little  rye  for  our  owa 
brea<i,  but  uol  cuough.     There  ia  the 
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milk  (^lory  to  thee,  Lord  I),  but  it 
felchos  ft  very  low  price,  Ihoiigh  it  is 
good  milk.  See,  liarin,  meeloatye  pro- 
aem  li*y  a  Utile''  (we  did  so,  and  found 
il  excellent)  ;  '•  and  Ivan  gets  jobs  with 
the  horee,  eai*ling  sand  to  town,  and 
drivini;  Barins  di>wn  to  tliti  country 
houses  beyond  here  ;  buL  the  kabdk  is 
the  lly  which  suck;)  om*  blood  ;  if  there 
were  no  kiibak  we  might  be  ricli." 
Poor  Avdotin,  she  speuka  fur  many 
millions  of  poor  women  throujjbour.  the 
czar's  dominions  ;  it  is  always  the  same 
tide  :  **  but  foi*  the  kabdk  we  might  be 
bappy  I  '* 

Uut  where  are  the  '•  souls  "  nil  this 
liiuu  ?  for  Avdolia  is  not,  of  course,  a 
soul  ;  being  a  woman  she  has  no  claim 
to  (hat  disthiction.  I  fear  we  sball 
lind  most  of  thu  souls  in  Die  village 
drinking-shop  towards  winch  we  now 
bend  our  steps.  There  is  one  house  in 
the  centre  of  the  village  which  boasts 
of  two  storleH  and  looks  more  imposing, 
though  iioL  luss  dirty  and  ruinous,  lUau 
its  neighbors  ;  this  is  the  kab&k.  A 
greasy  and  begrimed  swing-door  opens 
iulo  the  midst  of  Ibe  pandenioniuiu. 
Here  avo  the  souls  in  all  their  glory  ! 
Here  we  see  the  curse  of  Russia  im- 
personiiled.  Half-a-<lo2eu  moujiks  are 
lying  about  the  floor  quite  drunk  ;  n 
dozen  others  are  in  varying  alages  of 
inLo.xicnlion  ;  a  few  are  slill  fairly 
sober,  and  two  or  thre«  are  drinking 
lea.  Among  these  Inat  is  Slepan 
Abnimilcb,  tlie  proprietor.  This  man 
is  observable  nniot»g  the  ci*owd  of 
moujiks  because,  unlike  them,  be 
wears  his  shirt  European  faaliion,  not 
outs'uk  his  trousers  as  do  the  moujiks. 
If  the  lUissian  proverb  is  true  then 
SlepAii  la  not  to  bo  trusted,  for  ihc  say- 
ing runs  that  a  Russian  remains  honest 
so  hmg  as  he  wears  his  shirt  outside  his 
trousers  ;  as  soon  as  ho  hides  away 
his  shirt-tails,  away  go  the  qualities  of 
trulhlulncss  and  honesty  with  them. 
Stcpdn  looks  sleek  and  well  fed,  as,  no 
doubt,  he  is,  for  ho  fattens  upon  the 
substance  of  the  commutdty.  *  All  the 
money  earned  in  Drevno  goes  one  way, 
and  thnt  is  into  the  coffers  of  Step^n 
Abramitch.  He  does  not  like  the  lm)k 
of  us  ;  are  we  spies,  secret  police,  or, 


least  pi-obftblu  of  all,  customers  ?  AVo 
order  some  lea,  however,  as  an  excuse 
for  our  descent  upon  his  premises,  and 
endeavor  to  tolcrale  the  awful  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place  while  wc  look 
around. 

Some  of  the  moujiks  are  remarkably 
good-looking  fellows,  in  spite  uf  the 
somewhat  tipsy  expression  most  of 
them  are  wearing  at  this  moment  ;  they 
have  good  eyes,  ami  thoughtful,  sun- 
burned faces,  not  a  few  Ixiasting  of 
fine  long  beards.  Many  of  them  wear 
nothing  but  n  cotton  shirt,  a  pair  of 
loose  cotton  trousers,  antl  the  usual 
long  boots,  into  which  tlio  trousers  are 
tuckctl.  The  shirt  is  belled  at  tlie 
waist,  and  worn,  as  already  mentionett, 
outside  the  nether  garments.  Some 
were  playing  at  cards,  quarrelling  good- 
naturedly  An<t  lipsily  over  each  deal. 
One  almost  sober  "  soid  "  wjw  intenl 
upon  his  garmottka,  or  square  concer- 
tina, from  which  he  produced  really 
wonderful  results  so  far  as  the  melo<ly 
wna  concerned  ;  as  to  the  boss,  the 
gannouka  being  limited  to  two  chords, 
hU  imagination  was  necessarily  ham- 
pered. The  tea  served  to  us  was  weak 
but  of  excellent  quality,  slices  of  letnon 
taking  the  place  of  milk  or  cream. 
Small  lumps  of  sugar  were  handed  to 
us,  anil  lliese  we  were  expected  to  use 
a  Ui  UuffHfi,  that  is,  not  to  drop  then* 
into  the  cup  or  tumbler,  but  to  nibble 
them  before  each  .«tip  of  lea.  StepAn 
Ciune  over  to  us  and  entered  Iulo  con- 
versnlion.  He  explained  that  he  was 
llie  **  universal  provider"  of  the  phire, 
and  that  in  I  ho  room  corresponding  to 
Mu9  oitc  on  thn  other  side  of  the  house 
he  traded  in  calico  prinLs,  shirts,  hoots, 
black  bread,  gaudy  handkercliiefH,  cau- 
dles, sweets,  salted  herrings,  and  ikons. 
This,  he  explained,  compribed  about  all 
that  the  Kussiau  peasant  ever  pur- 
chased. With  his  usual  bluntness  my 
companion  inquired  whether  Stepan's 
consrieuce  never  gave  him  a  bad  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  over  the  part  he  played 
in  Iho  ruin  of  these  poor  tipsy 
"  souls  "  ?  But  Step&n's  conscionco 
was  altogether  void  of  offence.  If  he 
did  not  run  the  kabAk,  he  explained, 
some    one     else     uudoubtcdly    wouKK 
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Tlie  moujiks  would  uul  tolemie  the 
abfltiiive  of  Lliuir  beloved  ImuuL  fur  a 
single  week,  iitiil  besides  thai,  it  would 
uevtii'  anil  the  govertiineiiL  if  the 
ka}>dk.'i  —  llieir  priiunpiil  source  of  lev- 
euue — were  to  give  up  business.  JJe- 
sides  all  this  ngaiu,  aniil  Mtepdn,  *'  I  aui 
very  good  lo  them  ;  Ihere  is  hardly  a 
inau  ur  womau  in  Ibu  villa'^e  who  doe9 
not  owe  me  uiouey,  but  1  never  press 
them,  as  another  ini;;ht,  and  get  liuld 
of  their  Inud."  Poor  Dreviio,  poor 
liUiDHia  1  it  is  even  ua  Slepan  said.  To 
explain  the  situation  in  a  lew  woL*dH  : 
if  the  nioujik  drinks,  ho  supports  the 
State,  but  ruins  himself  ;  If  he  reinuiua 
sober,  ho  can  support  himself,  but  he 
ruins  the  Stnte. 

Out  into  the  road  again,  and  uot  loo 
soon,  for  l!ie  atmosphere  is  beginniijj; 
to  tell  upon  us.  The  village  dogs 
again  eoimider  il  incumbent  upon  them 
to  cliarge  open-nioulhed  upon  us,  and 
onco  ngain  the  nimple  threat  uf  a  peb- 
ble U  sufficient  to  put  them  to  igno- 
minious Hight.  A  lialf-druuken  moujik 
ha8  aceonipanied  us  from  the  kabdk, 
jtad  is  delennitied  to  act  as  our  guide. 
Tins  turns  out  to  be  Avi)otia*s  husband, 
Ivan.  He  lakes  us  to  the  village  batli- 
Ijouse,  a  tumble-down,  smoke-black- 
ciicd  hut,  dnrk  as  pitch  within  and 
dirty  beyoud  the  wildest  flights  of 
fancy.  On  Satui-daya  this  is  a  busy 
spot.  The  stove  is  alight  then,  and  the 
''souls  "lake  Ihcir  turn  at  the  sLeam- 
bnlh  ;  no  water  is  used,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  gencniting  steam.  Ivan 
explains  that  (ho  **  patient''  lies  ujion 
one  of  the  shelves  ruiinini;  round  the 
room,  which  is  full  of  scalding  steam, 
and  that  a  coni[)anion  then  tings  tlie  air 
within  an  eighlti  of  an  inch  of  his  body, 
driving  the  steam  well  into  the  pores 
of  his  skin.  Ivan  declares  that  this  is 
better  than  washing;  but  after  a  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  our  friend^s  face  and 
neck  we  decide  that  unless  Ivau  has 
missed  ids  turn  al  the  sLcam-baih  for  a 
year  or  so,  water  nuist,  on  the  tvholc, 
do  the  thing  more  thoroughly.  The 
moujik  rarely  washes  during  the  week, 
though  each  luiL  has  a  kind  of  small 
teapot  huug  at  the  porch  :  this  contains 
a  drop  or  two  of  water  which  Ivan  cau, 


if  he  chooses,  tilt  out  into  one  haud  and 
pass  over  his  face  ;  but,  ua  a  rule,  Ivau 
does  not  choose. 

That  house  there  belongs  to  the 
starosty  or  elected  elder  of  the  village 
community  or  Mir.  His  duties  are  tu 
preside  over  the  meetings  of  that  bo<ly. 
He  is  elected  for  a  terra  of  two  or  three 
years,  and  is  the  responsible  agent  to 
govei-ninent  for  the  payment  of  the 
laxLs  due  by  the  conuuunily.  The 
position  involves  considerable  rcspi.m- 
.nihility  and  no  little  trouble,  while  the 
stipend  attached  is  but  a  few  roubles 
and  a  medal  ;  so  that  the  title  of  starost 
is  nut,  as  a  rule,  competed  for  with  any 
conspicuous  degree  of  kecuuess  ;  iu 
many  villages  the  honor  is  carefully 
avoided  and  only  accepted  under  com- 
pulsion. 

'*  T)ie  house  on  the  rigid,"  says  Ivao^ 
with  some  pride,  "  belongs  to  my 
bridhcr,  who  is  the  richest  man  in  the 
village.  He  has  live  grown-up  sons. 
and  therefore  a  hn'ge  amount  uf  laml, 
four  good  horses,  aud  six  cowa  ;  he 
lives  well.'* 

**  Does  he  drink  ?  "  we  inquire. 

"  Of  course  he  does,'*  says  Ivan, 
^^  hard,  on  holidays  ;  but  he  is  a  gooil 
worker;  and  willi  five  sons  one  can 
»parc  two  or  three  to  work  in  town. 
Three  of  bis  are  laborers,  and  mosl  of 
their  wages  come  home.  As  for  the 
land,  my  brother  and  his  two  sons  and 
their  wives  can  easily  cultivate  it.  Ah, 
liarin,  it's  a  great  thing  for  us  mod* 
jiks  to  have  grown-up  sons  I  "  Iran's 
remarks  were  true  enough.  The  largo 
family  iu  a  Kusslan  village  is  a  co-oper-' 
ative  concern  and  pays  well. 

The  rich  niairs  house  was  no  boUer 
than  its  neighbors.  It  presented  the 
same  appearance  of  decay  and  age  ; 
there  was  no  indication  of  the  pros- 
perity of  its  owner  l>eyond  the  fad  Unit 
there  appeared  to  he  more  accommo- 
dation in  the  yard  for  live  slock. 

**ls  your  rich  brother  al  work  to- 
day ?  "  we  asked. 

Ivan  made  a  tipsily  comical  gesture 
of  horror  ;  he  spat  vipon  the  i;rounil 
with  unnecessary  vehemence  and  then 
crossed  himself. 

'^The  liariu  is  pleased  to  juko./'  be 
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snitl  ;  **  it  is  a  liolulay  ;  my  broLlier  and 
liis  sons  are  not  »innei'!*,  U»ey  do  not 
work  on  a  fioJiilay  ;  tUey  ni-e  all  nt  llic 
knlmk,  na  tlipy  shoul*!  be  I  " 

"  Di-unk  ?  "  I  veniuroW. 

"  Dnink,  Uftrin,  certainly!"  said 
Ivan,  "  Why,  whnl  would  you 
have  ?" 

Xot  being  prepared  with  an  answer 
to  litis  rather  unexpcclcd  inquiry,  we 
allow  the  subjeoL  to  drop,  dismissing 
the  loquacious  but  tolteriug  Iv;in  with 
a  small  present  of  twenty  copecks  "  for 
tea."  I  do  not  fancy  any  pnrL  of  Ibis 
sum  of  money  was  spent  upon  that 
innocent  dec<»ction,  however,  for  appar- 
ently Ivan  liad  convinced  himself  that 
the  particular  saint  whose  nnniver»ary 
he  was  eo  worthily  celebrating  would 
be  InnnenHcly  offended  if  his  devotees 
in  Dii'vno  should  retire  to  bed  even 
partially  sober. 

All  tills  ]!roved  very  depressing. 
Had  we  stuml>led  upon  the  true  secret 
of  the  poverty  of  rural  Kussia  ?  Sup- 
posing tiial  the  kabdk  could  be  clim- 
iuated,  we  rctlected,  could  the  Russian 
peasant  proprietor  live  happily  and  sup- 
port liis  wife  and  family  in  decency  and 
comfort  upon  the  pnxhice  ami  proHls 
of  his  plot  of  communal  land  ?  I 
believe  the  answer  to  this  would  be, 
that  famines  and  *Mhc  act  of  God" 
being  absent,  undoubtedly  be  oouUl. 
Occupied  with  the  consideration  of  this 
problem,  we  retraced  our  steps  through 
the  deep  mud  towards  the  carriage. 
As  we  ]}aRsed  the  kabak  sounds  of  rev- 
elry assailed  our  ears  ;  we  thought  we 
recoguiKcd  Ivan's  voice,  who,  appar- 
ently, had  already  laid  out  his  tea- 
money ,  l)ut  not  upon  any  infusion  of 
that  lierb. 

A  body  of  young  girls  met  us  as  we 
went;  they  weie  all  arrayed  in  their 
gala  frocks  of  bn^liL  prints,  and  each 
wore  a  gaudy  hiuidkerchicf  round  her 
head.  They  were  singing  some  rustic 
song  in  three  parts,  the  highest  soaring 
to  heights  undrennied  of  in  Ibis  coun- 
try. The  quality  of  the  voice  was  lillle 
better  tluui  a  scream,  but  the  actual 
cotes  reached  were  far  beyond  any- 
thing altenipte<l  by  educated  singer«. 

The   girls   were  clean  and  not  bad- 


looking  ;  Ihey  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
lin[»py  in  their  holiday  occupation  of 
pamiling  the  village  street  shigiug. 
Fortunately  the  drink  demon  does  not 
possess  the  nnmaiTied  women  of  the 
villages  ;  they  never  Itnich  vodka.  The 
matrons  occasionally  drink,  hut,  in  cora- 
])arison  with  their  lords,  they  are  rarely 
to  be  seen  intoxicated. 

AVlth  the  screaming  song  of  the  girls 
in  our  ears  we  leave  behind  us  the 
village  of  Drevno  and  wade  towards 
our  carriage.  We  find  the  driver  fast 
jisleep  upon  the  cushions  inside,  and 
awake  him  with  difficulty  ;  from  his 
appearance  when  awake  wc  conclude 
that  be,  too,  li.is  found  the  means  of 
doing  lionor  to  the  saint  of  the  day  —  is 
it  Si.  Bacchus?  —  and  we  receive  full 
contirmatiun  of  our  opinion  on  the  way 
home.  It  appears  that  our  Jehu  had 
not  introduced  us  to  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  holes  and  ruts  on  tlie  way  out;  we 
plunged  into  numbers  of  new  ones  — 
all  very  line  and  large  —  before  wo 
reached  home  ;  and  ray  companion 
seriously  assured  me  that  hail  the  drive 
been  much  longer  he  would  certainly 
have  arrived  in  several  pieces. 

In  conclusion  I  will  observe  that 
since  the  day  which  I  devoted  to  a  visit 
of  inspection  to  the  village  of  Drevno, 
I  liave  seen  Ivan  Ivanovilcli  —  the 
Itussian  moujik  —  under  more  favor- 
able auspices.  Every  day  of  the  year 
is  not  a  holiday,  though  most  are. 
Ivan  sometimes  works,  and  works 
hard,  hut  he  will  avoid  labor  whenever 
he  can  get  out  of  it.  During  the  fam- 
iuu  of  last  year  a  lauded  proprietor, 
whose  intclligcnL  benevolence  did  him 
the  greatest  credit,  organized  works 
U[K)n  !iis  own  estate  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide work  —  and  h«mco  food  —  for  the 
moujiks  of  several  villages  in  the 
neii^Idioihood.  After  a  week's  salis- 
factorv  work,  a  day  arrived  when  no 
single  n»oujik  appeared  to  proceed  with 
the  iuci*ativo  job  offered  to  him.  After 
a  wlnle,  however,  u  spokesman  arrived 
upon  the  scene,  who  explained  that  his 
companions  liad  been  infoimcd  that 
**  Government  was  going  to  feed  the 
peasants,  and  therefore  it  was  unnec- 
essary   to    take    thQ    useless    trovblQ 
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of  working  tut'  bread.  If  the  BartQ 
wisheil  tu  hnvc  his  work  duue  lie  must 
get  other  men." 

This  19  poor  Ivan  IvaiiovilcU  nil  over. 
Easily  satiatled,  iudolenl^  sclf-iudul- 
gent,  weak,  ho  docs  not  cnre  to  rise  in 
the  world.  So  long  ns  he  e:m  exiiil  aud 
allow  his  wife  and  t:Ui](U*eu  lo  esiat, 
and  so  long  as  lie  can  idiLain^  for  oasl) 
or  credit,  vodku  enough  to  keep  him 
going,  he  is  content.  He  has  no  Idcn 
of  any  liiglicr  civilization,  or  of  any 
■ort  of  hnme-oomfort.  For  the  rest,  he 
loves  his  '■liltlu  father"'  the  czar; 
fears  God  in  a  supc'i*Hltltous  sort  of 
way,  ami  the  Lieskui  (woo<l  spirits) 
and  other  aupcriiaiui-al  creations  of  his 
national  folk-lore  in  n  very  real  way  • 
observes  tUo  church  festivals  with  bib- 
ulous piety  ;  attends  church  at  iCaster  ; 
tolemtes  his  wifij  and  chiklren,  and 
kuows  absolutely  iiothini;  of  llic  affaii's 
either  of  tliis  world  or  of  llic  ucxl. 
But  cducatiiJii  ia  making  great  slndcs, 
and  the  youugur  jjeueration  is  gruwing 
up  with  advanlages  to  which  its  fore- 
fathers were  slraugci-s.  Light  is  steal- 
ing, gnidiially,  over  the  land.  IVould 
that  it  uiigliL  chase  away  Ihu  dncnk  de- 
mon !  Wilh  the  vodka  evil  reilucod  to 
moderate  diiiicUKions,  tliere  would  he  a 
ckaucu  eveu  for  rural  Russia. 

FUKO   WlIlSIlAW. 


From  Th(j  New  Review. 
FITRTHER  GLEANIXQS  FROM  TUK  PArVKI. 

Thkuk  is  uu  departmeut  of  autit\ua- 
riau  study  which  has  been  so  tlourisb- 
ing  and  so  fruitful  of  recent  years  a.-3 
that  of  the  papyrus  literature  found  iu 
Egypt.  In  the  lii*st  place,  the  mate- 
rials available  liavo  iucruased  enor- 
mously, owing  partly  lo  the  occu|mttLiu 
of  the  country  by  a  civilized  power, 
and  the  consequent  diffusion  among 
the  natives  of  the  kuowledgc  that  frag- 
meuts  of  papyrus  may  be  exceedingly 
valuable;  owing,  however,  still  more 
to  the  genius  of  individual  explorers, 
among  whom  Mr.  Petrio  now  takes  the 
tirst  place,  wlio  have  eillicr  found  or 
bought  many  precious  documents  which 
had  else  been  loal.     The  two  dislitcla 


of  Egypt  f(»rmerly  least  known  aa<] 
least  visited  —  the  Payyflui  and  the 
Dcliu  —  Ijavc  sprung  into  capital  ini- 
portauee  as  mines  of  archseology,  and 
we  may  prophesy  with  confidence  Limi 
what  has  been  found  is  l>ut  a  tithe  of 
what  will  yi:l  be  brought  to  light. 

The  two  European  cciitrt'S  which 
have  pre-endnently  deserved  the  gnili- 
lude  of  the  learned  for  publishin*? 
promptly  tlieir  newly  acquired  treasures 
are  Vienna  and  London.  The  ilchris 
of  a  great  library  at  Medinel,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  FayyOm,  which  were  liouglit 
by  the  Archduke  lliuuer,  are  now 
being  published  by  a  conimiltee  of  an- 
rants  in  a  special  periodical,  and  ex- 
ceed both  in  variety  and  in  quantity 
anything  yet  discovered  of  the  kin*|. 
Seveu  or  eight  ceuluries,  aud  seven 
or  eight  languages,  are  represeuleil  in 
these  fragments.  15ut  in  quality  lliey 
are  disappoiuting.  The  fnigineuts  of 
classical  authors  are  many  in  uuuiber, 
but  uot  important  as  regiu'ds  new  au- 
thors or  readings.  The  scrap  from  an 
ancient  (iospel,  with  verses  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supper,  is  indeed  profoundly 
interesting,  hut  there  is  uot  ouougli 
of  it  to  allow  open  minds  to  decide 
whether  it  is  anterior  to  thrwe  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  or  merely  a 
compcudiuiu  dmwu  from  (hem.  For 
wbile  it  closely  resembles  both,  U  ts 
iiientical  with  neither.  The  question 
is  accordingly  usually  decided  by  the 
standpoint  of  each  critic.  If  lie  ho 
heterodox,  he  declares  the  fragment  to 
be  from  a  proto-Gonpel,  which  our 
Evangelists  copied ;  if  ho  be  orthodox. 
he  lells  us  it  Is  a  very  early  compen- 
dium from  our  four  Gfmpcls,  mjule. 
perluips,  in  the  third  eonlury.  Of  tho 
classical  sort,  a  p.'xssage  from  the  lofst 
'•  Ilecale  "  of  Callimachus,  winch  wa* 
an  epic  idyll  of  llie  kind  tbat  Tennyson 
lias  made  so  familiar,  Is  the  most  inter- 
esting hitherto  published.  And  Uiis 
lias  been  edited,  with  a  facsimile,  by 
Professor  Gompcrz,  of  Vienna,  tho 
foremost  scholar  in  Europe  in  the  mat- 
ter of  papyrus  fragmcuts.  But  tho 
passage  is  disappointing.  It  i^  In  no 
way  remarkable,  save  tbat  it  poiulH  lo 
a  detailed  Ircalmeut  which  we  »houl(i 
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Imnlly  have  ihouglit  puBsible  in  a  short 
epic.  In  fact,  it  required  no  suiiUl  ncu- 
nieu  and  iiisi<;ht  to  rcco^izc  its  sourco 
and  delenuiuu  iU  author. 

Before  we  turn  back  to  Euj^land,  it 
may  be  well  to  cast  it  irlanco  ut  tlie  con> 
tributions  lo  this  Ikid  of  scholarship 
made  by  Paris  and  Berlin.  Both  have 
acquired  a  considerable  quantity  of 
papyri   diuiuj^  recent  years,  but   there 

■  ia  no  official  pronouncement  aa  to  llic 
amount,  and  only  isohited  spccimeuH  of 
their  quality.  We  may  be  quite  certain 
that  with  such  specialists  as  M.  Weil 
and  M.  Eugkne  Reviliot  at  hand  in 
Paris,  nothing  of  capital  importance 
can  lie  concealed.  The  latter  has  un- 
der his  baud  n  perio<lical  in  which  he 
gives  us  at  intervals  the  rwsnlLs  of  his 
researches.  But  they  are  Ubuidly  in 
Demotic  literature^  from  which  ho  haa 
drawn  Lnviiluable  aid  in  deciphering 
and  cxplainln<;  Ihc  diftii-uU  private  nc- 

■  counts  ill  Greek  which  form  so  larj^e  a 
portiou  of  every  collection  of  papyri. 
Along  and  important  passage  from  one 
of  the  lost  speeches  of  Hypereides, 
who  seems  destined  to  be  recovered 
piecemeal  from  the  tombs  or  san<ls  of 

■  Egypt,  is  the  only  considerable  classical 
acquisition  he  has  made  for  us. 

The  Berlin  collection,  which  is  also 
umlcr  the  eyes  of  severnl  great  special- 
iBls,  has  never  yet  been  described  as  a 
wlinle.  Mwny  short  texts,  especially 
those  conc'trrncd  with  accounts  ami  with 
local  iulmiaislraliou,  have  beeu  pub- 
lished and  explained  by  Professor  U. 
Wilckeu,  who  has  devoted  his  great 
talents  to  this  brunch  of  Greek  phihd- 
Ogy  ;  and  he  now  promises  us  a  corpun 
of  all  extant   Greek   papyri,  a  tiusk  »o 

■  vast,  nnd  so  constantly  increasing,  that 
it  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  nny  single 
man.  The  Borliu  anlluuitic^  should 
rather  take  heart  at  the  example  of  the 
British  Museum,  anil  devote  their  en- 
ergies to  a  complete  pubiicntion  of  their 
own  papyri,  with  ailcquate  facsimiles. 

Of  such  pnhlicatiou:i  we  have  several 
notable  examples  in  the  last  genera- 
lion.  A.  Pt^yron,  in  volumes  never 
since  surpnssed  for  ncuteness  and  ftouml 
learning,  gave  us  the  small  but  excel- 
iunl    collection    »l    Turin.      Leemaus 


I 


produced  in  a  very  similar  way  the  col- 
lection of  Leyden  ;  and  in  the  **  No- 
tices et  Exli*aii3"  brought  out  forty 
years  ago  by  Brunet  de  Presle  from 
Letronne's  papers  we  have  a  fine  store- 
house of  these  texts.  AH  of  them  are 
given  iu  facsimile,  the  last  even  in  col- 
ors, so  as  to  liclp  further  decipherment 
t»f  the  passages  illegible  to  the  editors. 
But  these  meritorious  works  were 
brought  out  before  the  days  when  pho- 
logTa])liy  began  to  lend  its  invaluable 
aid  to  the  accurate  retiroduction  of 
urigiuals.  The  huitntiou  by  hand  in 
ciqjpcr-plates,  however  carefully  done^ 
mu«t  want  the  freedom  of  the  original 
liandwriting,  and  cannot  possibly  give 
us  all  the  microscopic  points  wldch  lend 
to  Ihe  decipheiTueut  of  a  hidf-obliler- 
ated  scrawl.  Hence  we  find  M.  Revil- 
iot, in  Ids  recent  adnumble  editions  of 
the  French  pai»yri  (in  his  lievue),  al- 
ways appealiog  for  liis  new  readings  to 
the  originals  which  are  inadequately 
retulered  iu  llie  plates  of  the  "Notices 
et  Extniils."  Nowadnys  im  scholar 
feels  perfectly  satisfied  with  any  tran- 
scription uulesH  he  has  seen  a  copy 
taken  by  the  fntthlul  sun,  which  has  no 
theories  to  support. 

From  hcnceforLh  nobody  will  attempt 
;iny  other  sort  of  reproduction  front 
these  faint  and  worn  fragmeius,  for 
the  sake  of  the  scholars  who  cannot 
study  the  originals.  Such  are  all  the 
uicst  recent  publications  of  the  kind  — 
Gomperz's  fragment  of  the  *'  Hecale,'* 
Wilcken's  *^  Tafelu,"  or  specimens  of 
vi\r\y  han<lwritiugs,  and  (he  ntagniticent 
volnnius  of  the  Pahuographical  Society. 
Thij  authorities  of  the  British  Museum, 
vviLli  that  energy  and  liberidily  which 
have  made  it  the  noblest  and  best  in 
Europe,  have  decided  lo  reproduce 
with  solar  accuracy  the  maimscripts 
long  since  published  with  fncsimiles  in 
copper-plate  by  the  then  chief  librarian, 
J.  Forshall,  iti  its  day  itu  excellent  and 
Hchohirly  production. 

When  wecomo  to  the  quulity  of  tho 
reproduction,  we  find  a  signal  superior- 
ity in  the  volume  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. For  there  arc  photogx'iiphs  and 
phologra[dis  ;  there  are  i>rocesses  and 
processes.     The  cheaper  and  more  or* 
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tlinniy  J^re  quite  umible  to  reproduce 
for  us  the  yellow,  wrinkletl  surface  of 
tliese  papyri.  Tlierc  are  clieap  proc- 
esses—  collotype,  or  whatever  they  arc 
allied  —  whk'li  only  pi-wUice  blurred 
hlnck  surfaces,  upou  which  very  liuli^ 
can  be  deciphcreiU  Such  are,  for  ex- 
ample, the  reproducliou  uf  the  ali-aii^o 
Etruscan  book  found  by  Krall  at 
Ayrani,  and  thai  of  the  *'Hecale" 
fragment  (written  ou  wood),  to  wliich 
the  editor  has  been  obliged  to  append 
a  colored  cut  done  with  Iho  hand.  Pn>- 
fessor  Wihken's  iilnles  arc  aomcwhat 
better,  but  still  far  from  Katisfaclory.* 
Nowlicrc  is  the  superiorily  of  Engliind 
plainer  than  in  the  <iunliiy  of  the  plaLcs 
now  produced  by  the  Ilritlnh  Mus(3uni. 
They  are  the  resnii  of  many  trials  hy 
the  Autotype  Coinpuny  with  colored 
lenses,  with  electric  lamps,  of  much 
consultation  with  Mr.  Maundo  Thotiip- 
son,  the  well-known  paliuographer, 
whose  services  in  Ihe  Museum  are  ac- 
knowledged by  all  Kurope,  The  result 
in  this  great  volume^  wi  well  as  in  the 
**  Pelrie  Papyri,"  of  which  the  second 
volume  is  just  being  published  by  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  is  really  all  Hint 
can  he  desircil.  In  the  great  mnjorily 
of  these  cases  these  autotypes  are  quite 
as  good  as  the  originals  ;  in  a  few  they 
are  even  better,  bringing  out  ]>oints 
more  clearly  than  the  original  ;  in  srvmc, 
of  course,  especially  with  very  wrinkled 
surfaces,  they  cannot  hut  bo  inferior. 
The  ouly  objection  to  this  truly  bril- 
liant and  artistic  work  is  its  great 
expense.  The  large  plates  in  the  folio 
of  the  Museum  nuiy  have  cost  £20 
apiece  ;  for  the  quarto  plates  in  the 
"  Petrie  Papyri "  cost  £12.  This  is  the 
reason  why  none  but  wealthy  edilora 
can  indulge  in  the  luxury,  and  in  the 
case  of  tlio  Pclrie  collection  tlio  learned 
are  already  regretting  that  more  of  its 
curious  and  unique  documents  Imve  no^ 
been  reproduced.  If  this  collection 
passes,  as  is  not  improbable,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Museum,  we  may  hope 
that  in  a  new  volume  it  will  complete 

1  Tbe  oDly  thoroughly  satUfactorx  foreign  repro- 
diKitluii  !■  thill  of  th«9  "  CtMlex  Marclialliiiitu,"  uii 
Kcyptian  sUtb-century  ooi>y  of  the  OospeU,  pab- 
Uflbeil  two  yaAn  a^^  at  IIodw. 


the  work  of  the   Irish  Academy,  s 
give  the  wliole  of  the  Petrie  treasures 
in  plates  to  the  public. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  turn  from  this 
external  history  of  the  puhlicatiou  of 
papyri  to  the  contents  of  the  new  vol- 
ume. In  doing  so  it  will  be  well  to 
notice  the  various  analogiea  in  the 
parallel  publication  of  Vol.  II.  of  Ihit 
**  Petrie  Papyri,"  brought  out  this 
mouth  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Kverybody  knows  that  during  the 
hbst  three  years  the  British  Museum 
liiis  been  astonishing  the  worhl  with 
new  classical  texts,  notably  the  ••  Coii- 
stiiulion  of  Athens,"  by  Aristotle,  and 
the  ''  Mimiamboi  "  (character  uketches) 
of  Ilerondas —  they  inighL  bo  callod 
idylls,  wore  the  treatment  not  *o 
homely  and  coarse.  Both  tlicsc  uew 
texts,  not  to  speak  of  a  volume  of 
pages  from  the  Iliad  and  from  I>eiuo»- 
tbenes,  have  beeu  given  to  the  world 
iu  complete  autotype  facsimile,  and 
have  excited  a  perfect  deluge  of  critical 
HtcniLurc.  The  new  quarto,  with  its 
atlas  of  platiis,  is  of  a  very  diffetx^nl 
kind.  It  couluins  no  purely  literary  €ir 
classical  texts.  U  contains  not  eveu 
much  newly  discovered  matter.  Hut  it 
professes  to  rcpmduce  more  accurately 
the  fiagiuenls  already  printed  by  For- 
frhallj  with  ao  many  improvements  as  to 
suiierBcde  the  older  book.  A  consider- 
able part  of  these  texts  is  from  a  treas- 
ure which  was  divided  among  the 
finders,  and  sold  to  divers  Imnds,  from 
wbeuce  portions  luive  come  to  Leydeu, 
llomej  Turin,  Paris,  as  well  as  Loudou. 
Thn.s  legal  documents,  consisting  of 
complaints,  replies,  minutes,  receipts, 
can  be  explained  by  comparison  of  the 
collections  iu  various  nuiscuma. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  long  scries 
of  documents  concerning  the  claims  of 
the  twin  female  nctdyies,  Thaes  and 
Thaous,  who  were  appointed  to  offer 
daily  services  at  the  Serapcnm  of 
Memphis,  with  a  monthly  allowance  of 
bread  and  oil.  This  salary  had  fallen 
into  arrears,  and  tlie  Twins,  who  assert 
that  they  m*e  starving,  besiege  the 
autliorilics  with  petitions.  Their  case, 
however,  was  conducted  for  them  by  a 
certain    Ptolemy,    son    of  Glaucias,  & 
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Macedonian^  who  Imd  retired  iulo  Ihu 
leiiipiti  I'of  lull  yciirs  fts  a  rocluac  under 
vows  whicli  prevented  his  leaving  its 
preciucU.  This  rioleniy  was  ftvideiilly 
a  ready  writer,  aud  wy  have  from  his 
hnnd  many  personal  complaints,  as  well 
as  those  in  behalf  of  the  Twins.  So 
far  as  llie  issue  is  known  to  us,  the 
Twins  recovered  their  aireaiTs  of  oil  and 
bread  in  tliu  end.  I)ut  the  pursuit  of 
each  required  v,  loii«j  series  of  papers, 
inclndin<,' lirst  on  Lheii*  piut  an  applica- 
tion 10  tjju  ^((vcrnor  of  Mem|)his.  aud 
ulien  LluU  fulled  an  appeal  to  (he  kin^;, 
ivho  happened  to  jiay  an  ollleial  vi^iit 
to  Mempliin  dating  the  dispute.  Wxii 
these  appeals  have  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  so  niany  offieials,  even  after 
the  kini^  had  ordered  the  payment,  that 
we  are  (juite  bewildered  by  Iho  crowd 
of  burraurt  and  clerks,  and  come  to 
-wonder  how  any  business  of  the  kind 
was  ever  completed.  Every  device  of 
our  War  Ofliee  clerks  seems  fully  un- 
ticipaled.  The  Ei^yptian  ollieials  liad 
learned  perfectly  how  to  ij^nore,  to 
postpone,  to  resent  as  imperLinonce,  to 
shunt  responsibility  on  another  depart- 
uient.  Ked  tape  was  already  rampant. 
All  this  went  on  in  the  days  of  the 
Seventh  Ptolemy,  about  IGO  B.C.  But 
oven  then  it  was  not  new,  for  the 
'*  Pelrie  Papyri,"  which  date  from  the 
Second  ami  Tbii*d  Ptolemies  —  many  of 
them  u  lull  eentury  earlier  —  show  the 
same  exuberance  of  otticialdom.  It  is 
}ikely  that  the  uaLiiral  cotisequences, 
oppression  anil  c<tniipMon,  were  also 
prevalent.  The  adiarnemeni  of  the 
Twins  in  their  complaints  is  clearly 
owiug  to  the  conviction,  openly  ex- 
pressed (Pap.  XXXV.)t  that  whiio  tlie 
crown  had  honestly  paid  the  salary,  the 
head  i>tricials  of  the  temple  had  embez- 
zled it,  and  so,  when  two  years*  arrears 
were  paid  to  them,  the  third  year  was 
withheld  and  required  u  new  series  of 
applications.  The  arrear  of  bread  re- 
quirus  also  a  separate  set  of  applica- 
tions, etc.,  from  that  of  oil.*  The 
*' Petrie  Papyri"  show  that  in  addition 

1  Tbe  oil  ti  of  two  kinds,  Hki  (CMtor  oil)  for 
liurniiig.  aud  seicxninc,  for  we  know  tbat  otivo  oil 
was  only  iiroduoed  by  the  Greek  eoloay  in  the 


to  this  oppression  of  delay  —  a  real 
weapon  of  torture  in  the  hands  of  a 
bureaucracy  —  there  was  also  imprison- 
ment pending  trial,  or  without  trial,  for 
we  find  there  several  petitions  from 
prisoners  to  bia:h  oHlcials  to  get  lliem 
released,  and  save  them  from '' rottinjj 
in  snol."  This  had  been  specially  for- 
bifhlen  by  the  old  Egyptian  law,  which 
was  now  overridden  by  the  new  dy- 
nasty with  Grieco-Macedonian  tradi- 
tions. 

Wi;  have  been  drifting  naturally  into 
the  inferences  conceiniug  life  and 
manners  to  be  drawn  from  these  tedi- 
ous miniaea  and  claims  about  a  petty 
affair  —  if,  indeed,  auy  affair  can  bo 
called  petty  which  can  be  raked  up  and 
discussed  after  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years.  For  such  antiquity,  espe- 
cially when  we  possess  the  original 
documents,  lends  interest  to  every  triv- 
iality of  human  affairs.  It  scorns  that 
when  au  Egyptian  mother  had  twins, 
she  gave  them  names  not  more  easy  to 
di:4iin>ruish  than  ttie  children  llicm- 
selves  ;  the  various  spellinija  of  Thaous 
and  Thaes  are  such  that  if  we  met 
either  by  itself  wc  shuuld  with  diffi- 
rally  say  which  of  them  was  meant. 
These  girls  were  membei-s  of  the  crowd 
of  priests  and  acolytes  who  were  aL- 
lachcd  to  the  great  group  of  temples 
of  which  the  Serapeum  was  but  one. 
From  the  hi«jh  priest  to  the  hanger-ou 
there  was  a  descending  hierarchy  of 
the  same  complicutioa  wliicli  wc  find 
in  the  public  othces.  But  in  addiUori 
to  these  salary-bearing  officials,  we 
have  revealed  to  us  a  fact  which  wo 
never  could  have  guessed  —  the  exist- 
ence of  monastic  ideas,  of  tbe  presence 
of  voluntary  recluses  who  escaped  from 
the  world  to  the  protection  and  peace 
of  the  temple.  Ptolemy  does  not  tell 
us  wlial  his  duties  were.  They  cer- 
tainly allowed  him  time  to  take  interest 
in  worldly  affairs.  Be  not  only  con- 
ducts this  complicated  case  for  the 
Twins,  whose  interest  he  espoused  from 
pure  benevolence  (or  officiousuesa  ?), 
for  they  were  no  relations  of  his,  but 
he  also  manages  his  property  through  a 
younger  brother,  for  whom  he  begs  a 
commission  in  the  army.    Bui  his  se- 
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elusion  withiu  Lhc  icmple  pi-eciucls  was 
t'viUeiUly  iitipunUivf.  Wc  arc  not  Lulil 
of  Lhu  ciiuses  wliich  iiulucod  hiiu  lo 
uiiopL  tins  \\t\s^  btil  Uiuie  Is  uxiuut  iu 
tliG  coUeclioii  aiiolliei-  lUtouiueiil,  wUU^h 
shows  that  a  man  would  suddenly  du- 
sert  his  honiti  and  family  and  lake  rud'- 
U<;e  ill  Hie  ^)ei*npeuni  williout  1i*lliti<r 
Uieui  know  uf  his  iulenliuiis  oi*  even  of 
his  whureahoutft,  lid  pcrliaps  Ida  cou- 
acicnce  Hriiotu  him.  in  the  facu  of 
such  a  doL'uniL'iiL  wu  imagine  oui*»i;lvet} 
ill  the  Middle  Agos.  Hero  is  the  text 
(Pap.  XLII.):  — 

"  laiaa  to  her  hroliicr  ITephffSlion.  — 
If  you  are  in  good  health  and  in  other 
respects  sati.slied,  you  are  as  I  eon- 
sUiulty  pray  the  gods  that  you  should 
he.  I  too  am  well,  and  the  cliild,  and 
all  the  household,  nil  eonstanlly  think- 
ing of  you.  When  I  received  your  let- 
ter by  the  bands  of  Iloros  nuuounciug 
that  you  were  in  rfcircat  at  the  Sera- 
peum  at  Mi^mphis,  I  forthwith  tliiinkud 
the  gods  that  you  were  safe  and  well, 
but  I  am  Ycxeil  that  you  did  not  e(>nie 
home  with  all  the  rest  who  were  ar- 
rested there  [the  place  and  occasion  of 
this  arrest  or  detMinnient  is  assumed  as 

iniiliar],  hcoanno  that  nil  through  such 
crisis,  having  innnagctl  for  myself 
and  for  ynur  child,  and  being  in  groat 
sli*aits  owing  lo  the  high  price  of  food, 
and  expecting  some  relief  when  you 
returned,  I  tind  that  you  never  thought 
of  coming  home  or  consi<iering  our  dif- 
licultics.  And  yel  even  while  you  were 
hero  we  were  in  great  need,  not  to  say 
after  the  additional  lapse  of  lime,  and 
the  had  times,  and  your  having  sent  us 
nothing.  And  now  that  Horos,  who 
brought  your  letter,  also  told  us  that 
you  had  been  eomplelcly  released  from 
your  vows,  1  am  quite  annoyed.  Hut 
since  your  niolhor  happens  to  be  in 
very  bad  health  you  will  do  well,  on 
her  account  as  well  as  ours,  to  come 
home  to  this  city,  if  not  absolutely  pre- 
vented. Farewell,  and  take  care  of 
your  health."  The  date  appeuded  cor- 
responds to  172  B.C. 

How  many  sinulnr  letters  must  dis- 
Inicled  wives  and  sisters  have  written 
to  men  who  lied  from  the  world  and 
tUo   Icrriblc    pro9j)ccl    of   eternal    tor- 


ments, to  tlie  deserts  and  the 
to  save  their  souls  by  nnclioriio  asceti- 
cism I  There  is  a  companion  letter 
from  this  man's  brother  preservcil  in 
the  Vatican,  whieli  speaks  still  luore 
strongly  concerning  liis  neglect  of 
duly ;  but  [  will  not  dwell  upon  k 
single  ciuse  longer. 

It  is  lo  be  remarkefl  thnt  even  \\i 
such  letters  of  angry  complaint  the 
forms  of  politeness  arc  strictly  ob- 
served, as  strictly  as  our  Dear  sir  and 
your  obedient  servant^  even  whei)  we 
mean  nothing  of  the  kind.  Such  i» 
also  the  chanictcr  of  the  letters  in  ihe 
''  Petri  Papyri,"  from  which  I  may 
(piote  one  from  a  son  lo  his  futlier, 
which  is  well  enough  preserved  to  shuvr 
its  extreme  courtesy  or  lllial  afTeclion. 
The  date  Is  about  2t5f>  n.<;.  and  Uie 
heailing  is  lost,  hut  it  must  have  com- 
menced :  ['*  Philouides  to  hia  Tather 
(KlRon),  greeting  .  .  .  ]  For  thus  will 
yuu  tind  the  king  favondjlo  to  you  for 
the  future.  Surely  nolliing  is  lo  me 
more  vital  than  to  protect  you  for  Uie 
rest  of  your  life  in  a  manner  worihy  of 
you,  worihy  of  myself;  and  should  any 
mortal  chance  befall  you,  that  you 
should  receive  every  altcntiou  [ho 
means  a  stately  funeral]  ;  for  it  is  luy 
whole  object  to  stand  by  you  well,  both 
while  you  live  and  when  you  defwrt 
to  the  go<l».  Above  nil  thing!;,  Iheu, 
make  every  effort  lo  he  relieved  linalJy 
of  your  duties  [he  was  comnussioner  of 
public  works  in  the  FayyGm],  bui  if 
this  be  impossible,  make  un  effort  wlicu 
the  river  falls,  ami  there  is  no  ilangcr 
[to  dykes  and  sluices],  and  when  Theiu 
doros  can  act  as  your  deputy,  to  tnko 
ship,  so  as  to  spcud  that  season  at  least 
with  us.  Keep  this  before  you,  lluil 
you  may  avoid  vexation,  and  remember 
that  I  have  used  every  forelhoujjht  l*> 

keep  you  free  fi-om  trouble **'  Tho 

conclusion  is  lost.  The  handwriting  in 
very  huge  ami  clear,  and  evideiiUy 
wiitten  with  peculiar  cane  by  way  oC 
respect  to  his  correspondent,  Bui  I 
must  relurn  again  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum volume. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  papers 
which  arc  printed  after  the  Senipeum 
papers,  there  arc  asscsfiraeuta  of  tiixe*, 
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<lesui*i[>tions  of  property,  and  olher 
buiiiueiis  doctiiiicMitft  wli'ich  arc  only  uf 
interest  to  specinlisls.  Unfcirlunately, 
tliero  are  but  few  private  letters.  Here 
iji  one,  which  we  may  take  to  he  from  n 
daujrhter  to  her  fattier  (Pap.  XLIII.)  : 
*'  neariiig  that  you  are  learning  the 
Ejfyptian  hiM^uac[e,  I  was  ^lad  botli  for 
you  and  for  njyself,  since  now  you  can 
comn  to  Iho  city  and  tcucli  children  at 
the  school  of ,  and  so  you  will  ob- 
tain n  support  for  your  old  age."  The 
**PeIrie  Papyri"  have  many  more  such 
papers.  Here  is  a  specimen  :  '^Doro- 
theoe  to  Theodoros,  greeting.  Take 
notice  that  I  am  going  to  ]iave  my 
vintage  on  the  0th  inat.  You  will  do 
well,  therefore,  to  send  some  one  here 
on  the  8th,  who  niny  superintend  the 
pouring  out  of  the  '  must*  which  comee 
lo  yon,  or  if  3'ou  Uko  to  manage  the 
thing  some  other  way,  let  lue  know  by 
letter.  Good-bye, — 4th  Payni.  year  7 
[which  means  B.C.  240]."  iBolatetl 
letters  of  this  kind  arc,  however,  not 
nearly  ><i  iutere»ting  as  the  various  let- 
tera  Hent  by  or  to  a  single  man,  such 
as  Kleon,  the  commisaioner  uf  works 
already  mentioned,  from  whose  corre- 
spondence wo  have  in  Iho  **  Pctrie 
Papyri"  at  least  twenty-five  letters 
more  or  less  well  preserved,  wliicli  are 
given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Irish 
Academy^s  publication. 

The  two  other  Urge  sections  of  tlie 
London  collection  are  magical  papers, 
«nd  accoutUs  —  two  very  contrasted 
subjects,  seeing  that  vagueness  i^  the 
leading  feature  of  the  former,  accuracy 
of  the  latter.  The  editors  in  the  Mu- 
seum are  bold  enough  to  call  the  collec- 
tion of  magical  conundrums  and  recipes 
interesting  ;  to  the  orrlinary  pei-son  of 
common  sense  Ihoy  will  seem  sku  cx- 
tmortlinary  mass  of  gibberish.  There 
are  horoscopes,  divination  fonnulu;, 
recipes  for  love  clmrnis,  mystic  dia- 
grams, all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  false 
science,  which  could  hardly  itilcrest 
any  society  of  modern  meu,save,  per- 
haps, the  Psychical  Society  of  Cam- 
bridge. To  them  we  conunend  tlie 
Egyptian  forerunners  of  the  modern 
S[iiriluaUst,  who  sought  by  vain  foi*- 
mulije  to  penetrate  the  secrets  and  in- 


fluence the  conduct  of  unseen  powei-s. 
If  any  sense  whatever  is  extracted 
from  these  magical  fonnulte,  of  which 
Dr.  Wessely  at  Vienna  has  published  a 
whole  volume,  and  tlie  Leydcn  editors 
another,  I  am  ready  to  retract  my 
woifls,  and  confess  that  what  I  de- 
clared to  be  nonsense  has  turned  out 
sense. 

Very  different  is  the  calAlogue  of 
accounts,  which  are  indeed  most  ditli- 
cult  to  decipher,  but  wliich,  when  once 
understood,  at  least  give  ns  the  sym- 
boia  for  figures,  the  prices  of  ordinary 
thing}),  tlie  methods  of  business  among 
the  Greeks  of  Kg3*pl.  Among  the 
"  Petrio  Papyri  "  there  are  also  a  largo 
numher  of  such  pieces  in  Greek,  many 
nior^  in  Demotic,  very  dry  and  re- 
pulsive to  decipher,  but  yieUling  to 
such  men  as  M.  Eugbnu  Rcvillul  most 
important  results.  These,  loo,  are 
strictly  technical  results,  and  have  by 
no  means  reached  the  point  wliure  they 
can  be  put  in  an  easy  form  and  ex- 
plained to  the  public. 

The  whole  result  is,  however,  broadly 
this,  (lint  these  recent  iliscovcries,  espe- 
cially those  of  Mr.  Pctric  in  the  Fny- 
yOm,  have  opened  up  to  us  the  ordinary 
life  of  Egypt,  both  private  and  ufiicial, 
with  a  wealth  of  detail  which  we  seek 
in  vain  from  the  ccnluries  following 
upon  the  second  before  Christ.  Tho 
latter  half  of  tlit;  thiitl  B.C.  is,  perhaps^ 
the  host  repret^untod  ;  then  wo  have 
from  monkish  times  (sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  of  our  era)  a  good  many  con- 
tracts of  sale,  etc.,  dniwn  up  with  curi- 
ous and  suspicious  minuiencss.  The 
monks  seem  to  have  been  as  anxious 
to  guard  themselves  from  the  claims  of 
brother  monks  a«  if  Ihey  had  beei» 
hoi-sc-denlcrs.  Of  these  papers  also 
there  are  specimens  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum publication.  iJut  they  tell  us 
lillle  of  real  life  ;  little  of  the  diaputes, 
the  interests,  the  anxieties  of  men  and 
women  of  like  passions  witli  ourselves, 
9ucli  as  the  natives  and  settlors  in  the 
Egypt  of  the  Plolouiics. 

This  latter  has,  indeed,  up  to  our 
own  generation  been  a  mere  valley  of 
dry  bonch,  like  the  vision  of  the 
prophet ;    but   now    boue    is    joining 
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bone,  Ihu  HchIi  is  coming  upon  ihein, 
ami  tliti  luuii  uf  thai  day  nrc  Uikiiig 
fonn  and  color.  It  but  requires  tin.' 
breath  of  the  liistorian  to  breathe  upon 
them,  and  Diey  will  live.  Then  we 
»hall  HOC  into  unotlier  episode  of  that 
eternal  jiroeesa  by  which  foreign  na- 
tions subdue  Egypt,  rejyenemlc  licr 
re>*ources,  develop  aud  appropriate  her 
wealtl»,nnd  yet,  wlion  they  liave  done 
nil  tliis,  and  are  complete  masters  of 
that  patient  Innd^  pass  awiiy  either  hy 
absorption  or  decay,  leaving  the  older 
race  almost  unchanged.  Kgypi  has 
forever,  so  far  as  history  can  reach, 
been  the  properly  of  foreigners.  The 
oldest  E^'ptiaus  of  Mcza'a  day  were 
plainly  no  Africans,  hut  an  inunigraled 
Asiatic  people,  ns  their  type  and  lan- 
puiigo  helmy.  Ever  since,  the  great 
rulei-s  of  the  land  have  been  invaders, 
or  niulcH  in  descent.  The  occupation 
of  tlie  Macedonians  has  many  point  a  of 
likeness  with  thiit  of  the  English.  The 
Macedonians  rofoi*med  the  administra- 
tion, improved  tlie  irrigation,  strength- 
ened the  mlUtary  defences,  and  occupied 
tlie  frontiers  with  their  superior  army. 
Yet  they  respected  native  law  and  na- 
tive li-aditions,  and  made  no  serious 
attempt  to  deualioualize  the  adminis- 
tration. If  the  English  control  coulil 
only  be  as  successful  as  that  of  the 
Macedonians,  our  interference  would 
require  no  further  justification. 

J.  1'.  Maiiaffy. 


Prom  BlAckwooirR  Magazine. 
THE  GRKAT  UIVIDE. 

She  stepped  out  of  the  Imperial  Pal- 
ace into  a  garden  full  of  ruses  and 
mignnnelle.  She  never  looked  back  at 
the  lmi>en:d  Palace.  Youth'a  starlike 
eyes  look  straight  ahead,  and  she  wore 
no  Mnemosyne  face  as  yet.  The  bees 
hummed  deliciousiy  over  the  migno- 
nette. The  scent  of  the  roses  crept 
into  her  blood.  She  flung  herself 
among  (lowers.  Somelliiiig  stnug  her, 
aud  she  rose  with  a  sharp  cry.  The 
wonl  '*  pain  "  had  crept  for  a  moment 
into  her  vocabulary  and  out  again. 
Moviujf  on,  she  jmssed  through  a  gate 


and  hegau  to  ascend  the  slopo  that  let! 
to  "  the  Great  l>ivide.^'  Flowcra  slill 
blossonied  for  !»cr.  Friends  met  her 
aud  walked  witli  her.  Now  aud  again 
one  woidd  slip  Troin  her  sule,  nod  »h* 
would  call  the  friend  by  name,  and 
there  was  no  auswer.  The  wonl 
'Moss"  had  crept  into  her  vocabulary 
niid  stayed  there.  Slie  had  been  leara- 
ing  a  language  all  the  way  biilieito, 
in  wliicli  the  words  '*  joy,'*  '*  love/* 
'*life,"  "light,"  and  their  synonyms. 
were  in  daily  use.  She  was  aware  of  a 
Mgure  walking  always  just  iu  fi*ont  of 
her,  with  buoyant  step  and  smiling 
face.  Site  loved  the  look  on  the  face, 
Imt  she  never  asked  who  this  pioneer 
could  be.  .She  was  occupied  in  Ii9lei>- 
(iig  to  tlie  swish  of  the  rustling  gmss«6 
a»  she  Irod  upwards,  and  to  the  ttiusie 
of  a  rivulet  which  l>abbieU  down  over 
mossy  stones. 

There  were  limes  when  the  place 
whereon  she  stoo<l  became  holy  grouud, 
and  she  talked  with  God  on  the  Mount. 
There  were  moments  when  evil  bejisls 
came  out  uf  the  rocks  and  glared  at 
her.  She  found  as  she  neare<i  *^  tlie 
Great  Divide,"  that  a  new  lan^aj^ 
was  spoken  there.  The  commonest 
words  in  this  new  language  werv 
''  effort,"  •'  darkness,"  "  failure,"  **  8<»r- 
ruw,"  **  temptation."  Yet  the  oW 
words  were  slill  at  times  in  use,  anil 
Love  would  show  his  face  tip-tilted  like 
a  lluwcr  from  out  a  brier  busli.  AnJ 
Joy  would  toss  hiin»elf  laughing  at  her 
feet  ;  hut  the  laugh  sounded  like  an 
eeho,  and  seemed  to  come  up  froiu  Lb» 
p:ith  below,  aud  not  from  where  he 
lay. 

And  now  she  was  awaro  of  n  greai 
change  in  the  Hgure  before  her.  \\ 
luid  shrouded  itself  in  a  cloak,  and  ha<> 
drawn  a  cowl  over  its  head.  The  fa-ce 
had  grown  grey  and  set,  and  now  she 
stood  at  last  on  *'  the  Great  Divide," 
and  heard,  as  it  were,  a  trumpet  tidk- 
ing.  The  summit  was  bare  and  wind- 
swept. As  siie  stood,  the  monnmin 
gloom  and  the  mountain  glory  strttvc 
for  mastery  over  her,  and  in  iheir 
conflict  tiitnsHgnrcd  her  now  to  Uie 
blackness  of  darkness  ami  now  to  the 
brightness  of  day.    She  turned  to  lak« 
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the  first  downward  step  from  "  tlie 
Great  Divide,"  aud  caught  sight  of  the 
cloaked  figure  crouching  near  her  witli 
its  arms  clasped  round  its  knees  ;  and 
rocking  softly,  it  sang  in  sobbing  minor 
key  :  — 

All !  sorrow  in  the  morn 
Is  not  lightly  to  be  borne, 
And  the  tears  of  early  youth 
Are  tears  of  bitter  ruth. 

Pass  by,  pass  by,  O  grief  I 

The  tender  budding  leaf. 

Ah  !  sorrow  in  the  noon 

Coiues  all  too  soon,  too  soon, 

And  the  tears  of  riper  age 

No  comfort  may  assuage. 

Pass  by,  pass  by,  O  grief  I 
The  full-blown  perfect  leaf. 

Ah  !  sorrow  in  the  eve, 
No  thought  can  well  conceive 
How  bitter  in  their  smart 
Are  the  tears  of  failing  heart. 

Pass  by,  pass  by,  O  grief  I 

The  sear,  the  yellow  leaf. 

Ah  !  sorrow  in  the  night 

Is  there  in  her  own  right 

If  Kaith  and  Hope  are  fled, 

And  Love's  deep  heart  be  dead. 
Pass  no  more  by,  O  grief  I 
Stoop,  take  thine  own  poor  leaf. 

Tlie  figure  rose,  and  stepped  down 
the  path  before  her,  its  face  still  hid- 
den. Her  face  slione  with  the  glory  of 
the  Mount,  shone  with  the  clear  shin- 
ing after  rain  —  the  rain  of  tears.  The 
slope  she  was  descending  lay  for  the 
most  part  in  shadow.  No  brook  leapt 
forth  in  the  smi  —  but  a  sluggish  stream 
bonlered  by  willows  crept  drop  by  drop 
down  a  shallow  bed.  The  alders  sighed 
as  she  passed.  She  began  to  unlearn 
the  laiiii;uage  she  had  learnt  on  the 
other  side  of  *'  the  Great  Divide." 
Many  words  slipped  altogether  out  of 
her  vocabulary.  Others  remained  with 
half  their  former  meaning  attached. 
A  few  new  ones  added  themselves  — 
**  peace,"  *'  rest,"  "  patience  "  were 
soMio  of  these. 

Tlic  shadows  deepened,  but  there 
was  light  enough  for  her  to  see  that  a 
strange  change  had  come  over  her 
guide.    The  mautle  and  cowl  had  fallen 


off,  and  the  radiant,  smiUng  form  and 
face  lit  up  tlie  path  around.  She  said 
gently,  "  Who  are  you  ?  1  know  your 
face  —  it  is  the  same  that  went  before 
me  towards  *  the  Great  Divide.* " 
**  Men  call  me  Hope,"  the  figure  an- 
swered ;  "  when  Iroulile  and  trial  make 
me  veil  my  face  at  the  summit  of  *  tlie 
Great  Divide,'  men  call  me  Despair. 
Anon,  descending  the  dark  downhill 
side  of  the  slope,  I  renew  my  youth, 
and  men  call  me  Hope  once  more.  We 
are  near  the  valley  ;  sit  down  and  I 
will  sing  you  to  sleep."  She  obeyed, 
resting  on  a  bank  beside  the  smiting 
face  of  Hope,  who  crooned  softly  thus  : 

You  may  reap  your  harvest  of  wheat  aud 
tares, 
Tou  may  gather  your  cockle  and  barley  ; 
You  may  husband  a  harvest  of  joys  and 
cares       , 
Laboring  late  and  early,  — 
The  grain  of  gold 
And  the  poppy  bold 
And  the  cornflower  blue  for  adorning ; 
But  the  fulleat    eara  of    Uie  seven  fat 
years 
Will  be  gleaned  by  the  gleaner  next  morn- 
ing. 

You  may  draw  your  nets,  you  may  draw 
your  line, 
Find  silvery  fish  in  plenty  ; 
You  may  angle  for  honor,  hook  titles  fine, 
And  of  places  and  posts  fill  twenty,  — 
The  fish  of  weight 
Swallowed  up  your  bait, 
Your  lures  and  your  wiles  not  scorning ; 
But  the  lustiest  irout^  there's  no  manner 
of  doubt, 
Will  be  caught  by  the  fisher  next  morning. 

You  may  think  out  thoughts  that  are  witty 
and  wise, 
You  may  think  some  deep,  some  shal- 
low ; 
You  may  store  your  brain  with  truth  or 
with  lies. 
You  may  let  your  brain  lie  fallow. 
Thought  is  good, 
Be  it  understood  ; 
But  this  fact  on  your  mind  must  be  borne 
in. 
That  the   latest  thought  that  mankind 
can  be  taught 
Will   be   thought   by  some  thinker  next 
morning. 
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You  may  cling  to  this  world  of  lime  and 
sense, 
You  may  tliiiik  of  anotiier  rarely  ; 
You  may  sigh,  itli  I  whither  ?  and  ask.  ah  ! 
whence? 
And  And  liFe  puzzling — fairly. 
Yel  lifu  is  sweet 
We  still  repeat 
On  this  dear  old  earth  we  were  born  in. 
Good  bettered  to  best,  best  changed  into 
blest 
When  we  wake  to  God's  cloudless  '*next 
morning." 
She  fell  asleep  with  llie  aung  iu  Iicr 
i^rs,  and   Ihe  dnikncss  covered    her. 
filie  will  lie   there   slccpin<;  till  *'  next 
morning."  .  O.  J. 


From  Til©  Lancet. 
HYPNOTISM  IN  CRIMINAL  INVKSTIOATION. 

It  would  a|j[>L*iU*froin  the  latest  p:u- 
licidjirs  of  the  cii-se  of  I)e  Jong  lluit  the 
Dutch  anthoilLies  have  abandoned  ihe 
inlcnLion  they  were  at  one  liu)c  slated 
to  entertain  of  subjecting;  the  accused 
lo  the  process  i)t  I»ypnoti7<ation,  willi 
the  view  of  obtaining  evidence  from 
Jiini  which  niii^ht  lead  to  his  conviction. 
It  wouhl  appear  that  such  a  method  is 
pennitlcd  by  llie  law  of  Holland,  al- 
though, neceutjurily,  information  Ihiis 
obtained  ennnoi  be  made  use  of  tiule^s 
■otherwise  corroborated,  Tlie  Dutch 
philusophcT  Spinoza  deliued  the  uiklnral 
sliile  of  living  creatures  lo  be  one  in 
which  ihe  bi<^  Osh  had  been  created  to 
Mwallow  the  lilllo  tlsh,  and  consiilered 
society  to  be  an  organisation  f»f  liltle 
flsh  to  protect  themsclvca  ngninsl  the 
big  lisU.  In  such  an  ori^anisaliou,  the 
Dutch,  tutored  in  the  rough  school  of 
their  slni<;;;lc  for  independence  agiiinst 
Philip  of  8]>ain  and  his  merciless  lieu- 
tenants—  whicli  is  still  ft  living  memory 
—  appear  to  have  imbibed  tlie  idea  that 
everything  is  permisBihle  in  defence  of 
the  commonwealth.  Sulus  popuH  su' 
prema  lex.  With  such  an  argument  we 
are  iu  the  fullest  sympathy,  provided 


tlie   means  used  are  continuously  cAt 
trolled    by  that   calm    reason    which  U 
inseparable    from  the    idea    of    justice. 
It  i.s  well  known  that  certain  nieiubers 
of  the   animal   creation,  from    innii   to 
cru'^taceaus,  may  be  hypnotized  —  that 
is,  have  tlteir  consciousness  placed  in  a 
condition  whicli,  in  the  higher  nniranls. 
and  of  couree  most  evidently  in  man, 
resembles  sleep    or  dream    conscious- 
ness.    Alxsrcronilne  relates  the  cnse  of 
a  young  man  whose  natural  sleep  waa 
of   such  a  chavficter   that   he    could  he 
made  in  all   things  to  ftdtow  the    sug- 
goslioiis  of  companions  who  prompted 
him.      The    nnml     revolts     from     the 
thought  —  for     whicli,      nevertheless, 
there    is    some    evidence — that    it    is 
within  tlie  power  of  one  human  being 
su  to  inlUiencc  the  conseionsiiess  of  nn- 
ollier  —  so    lo    hypnotize    him — ns   to 
cause  liiiu  to  porpetrrtle  acts  only  iK»s- 
sible  iu  a  condition  of  moi^al  irresponsi- 
bility.    Is  it  more  tolerable,  we  would 
ayk,  that  a  fellow-creature  accused  of  a 
crime,  and    who    should    be    nssiunod 
unit]  convicted   to  be  innocent,  slioulil 
at  sueharriRis  ill  hi^^  life  he   rendered 
irresponsible  for  his  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions ?     It  is  doubtful,  Indeed,  whothrr 
under  such  circumstances  an  unwilling 
!*ubject     could     be     liypnotized  ;     but, 
i^ranling  the  success  of  the  experinieul 
and  the  necessarily  inconclusive  nature 
of    the  evidence,  we   ask  our  brother 
pniclitioners  in  Holland  whether  Uicy 
consider  it  cidculated   to  entiance  iJio 
dignity  and  indepeudenceof  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  lo  lend  theiUHclves  as 
tlie  agents  of   an  inquisilorinl  proce»s 
worthy  of  the  days  of  Torquoinada  or  of 
Alva.      The   intrusion   of    n  period  of 
irresponsibility    iulo    a    legal     process 
which   may  end  iu  the  forfeit  of  a  life 
is,  to  our  minds,  an  invali<lation  of  the 
investigation   and  an    offence    ugniust 
justice.     To   countenance,   directly  or 
indirectly,  such  a  method  we  deem  un- 
worthy of  a  calliii-:  which  is  not  hi  ITS  If 
not  ratioDal,  beucticcut,  uud  iiupartial. 
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THE  NIOHTl^GAUilS  OP  OUSE. 
(To  her  who  «<eerjf.) 

MoBE  mellow  falls  the  light  and  atflt  more 
mellow. 
Flushing   our  Ouse  that  bears  the  boat 

aluiii,' 
^Tween  grassy  banka  we  love  where,  tall 
aiul  strong, 
The  buttercups  iitand  gleaming  golden  yel- 
low. 
And  hear  the  nightingales  of  Porto  Bello  !  — 
Love  mukea  us  know  each  bird  !    In  all 

thai  ihrong 
Mo  voice  flet^nis  like  another  ;  soul  is  song, 
And  never  nightingale  was  like  its  fellow. 

For,  whether  bom  in  breast  of  Love's  own 
bird, 
iSinging  its  passion  In  those  Ulet-bowera 
Whose  sunsul-colored  maze  of  leaves  and 
flowers 
llie  n)sy  river's  glowing  anus  engini. 
Or  bom  in  human  souls  —  twin-souls  like 
ours — 
Soug    leaps    from    deeps    miplumbed    by 
spoken  word. 

TUKOUOKK   WaTTH. 
**Tbe  Ri\er  nf  Slepe,"  near  Houghton, 

May  U,  1&— .  Atheavum. 


TO  MABEL. 

Tuouoo,  Mabel,  scarce  an  hour  is  past 

£ilnce  first  you  opened  that  romance, 
Already  now  to  "  Part  the  Last" 

Vou  turn  a  surreptitious  glance. 
Why,  surely  soon  enough  you'll  learn 

The  fate  of  each  fictitious  friend  ; 
You've  scarcely  done  with  Chapter  One 

Before  you  want  "  to  know  the  end  I " 

The  heroine's  stupendous  feats, 

The  hero's  indignation  fine, 
At  which  the  wicked  duke  retreats 

Quite  routed  all  along  the  line, 
The  noble  deeds,  the  stirring  scenes, 

To  none  of  these  will  you  attend 
Till  certain  quite  that  all  comes  right, 

That  marriage-bells  are  at  the  end. 

Well,  If  the  bard  might  moralize, 

He  would  remark.  I  think,  llial  man, 
Throughout  existence,  ever  tries 

To  imitate  your  simple  plan  ; 
In  guessing  what  is  still  to  rom« 

Long  days  with  scant  result  we  spend  : 
We  too  would  look  Ihrougliout  the  book. 

We  too  would  like  to  know  the  end  I 


And  yet,  I  venture  to  maintain. 

To  reatl  your  stories  through  were  best, 
A  course  whereby  tht-ir  plots  would  gain 

Xo  inconsiderable  zest ; 
SOf  Mahel,  in  the  tale  of  life, 

Whatever  lot  the  fates  may  send, 
Knlfil  each  day  as  best  yuu  may. 

Nor  strive  loo  soon  to  know  the  end  ! 

TeiDploBar.  AxtUuXY  C,  DbaJCE. 


IN  A  LOKDUN  SQUARB. 
Bkloveii  city,  whence  thy  potent  charm 
To  call  the  wanderer  back?     Thy  dome, 

abovu 
\Vliose  smnmit  shines  the  cross,  wbci« 
lights  the  dove, 
Holding  dear  aslu»3  iu  its  sheltering  arm 
Of  happy  warriors,  safe  from  war's  alarm  ? 
Or  thy  fair  fane,  bidding  the  fancy  rove 
From    fretted    fanwork    down    Uirougb 
marble  grove  ? 
Not    these    remembered    make    my    heart 

grow  warm  ; 
Vot  towers  of  l*arliament,  or  hall  of  Steven. 
But,  shut  with  iron  gates,  a  quiet  square, 
lireen-turfed,  tree-shaded,  still,    where  alt 

arow 
The  tali,  [mIc  virgins  of  the  garden  grtiw. 
Where  I,  with  easeful  book  or  friend  may 

share 
The  peace  of  lilies  in  the  hush  of  even. 
Argoey.  Harion  MbtetaKD. 


TO  THR  I/)rAU8TS  OF  IRELAND. 
Sons  of  the  strong  stem  race  that  foired 

the  ford 
Through  Boyne's  dun  water  when  Ihc  Iripte 

might 
Of  Stuart,   Pope,  and  Bourbon   strove  to 

smite 
From  out  their  grasp  the  liberating  swonl. 
And  held  at  bay  Ihe  8avag**-8warmiug  honjp 
From  Foylc's  bare  bank  and  Derry's  naked 

height. 
Fear  not  lest  your  hereditary  right 
Of  brotherhood  with  Britain  be  Ignored. 
It  Is  not  to  be  home,  nor  thought,  tliat  w 
Should   now  abandon  you  who  saved   as 

then, 
Or  watch,  with  bands  inert,  flagitious  men 
Bob  you  of  freedom  whose  sires  kept  u« 

free. 
Stand  you  but  firm,  we  will  enforce  again 
One  realm,  one  rule,  unsevered  by  the  sea. 
KnUonol  Bcvleir.  AlkkeD  AvsTIS, 


od 

I 
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Kroni  Bliiekwood's  M:«khxiuu, 
llEMBBANDT  A\l>  THE  UUTOir  SCHCX)L,' 

The  nuiiju  of  Llit"  iiiiiiiU'i's  nil  is 
iiilinitti.  Tlieiv  U  the  ai-L  vvliicli  is  the 
exprcbsiou  of  Uio  sulilimo  aiul  Iho 
concciilioi!  of  tho  ideal  ;  Lhi;  iul  whicU 
reflcols  Llio  dmmis  of  nuliiic  ;  Iho  nrt 
wbicli  is  lliu  hatiilinaiil  of  liialory  niitl 
bio^^iitpliy  ;  nml  lh«  art  wliitU  is  the 
liiofo  or  less  realistic  iuler[)relaiioij  of 
ot»iU«iui»omry  lifw  ami  mamiera.  Tliere 
nro  the  paintings  which  slioitltl  bo  IttfL 
to  their  npproprialo  rcsliujj-plncca  over 
the  hii^rU  ftltai-a  of  stately  CJithoUrals 
ami  churches,  in  tlie  refectories  of  con- 
rciils  or  iit  the  reccption-liallt)  of  pal- 
aces ;  hikI  there  arc  the  paintings  which 
scent  (Icstineil  for  quid  domestic  inte- 
riors, aiul  which  grow  upon  us  as  (lie 
friendly  fatniliare  of  our  solitude. 
For,  after  all,  the  colIecli(»ns  in  the, 
great  public  nnil  private  galleries,  al- 
thou<rli  their  value  is  inappreciable  and 
their  inlercsl  inexbausUble^  are  essen- 
tially heterogeneous  and  inoitngruous. 
The  goms  ai'c  thei-e  and  (he  sparkle 
may  be  uiidiinincd  ;  but  they  are  so 
many  jewels  torn  from  their  settings. 
Ill  the  rough  and  inadequate  classiOca- 
Uou  we  have  Indicated  by  way  of  ilhia- 
tmiion,  there  is  uu  difficulty  in  delhiing 
the  place  of  the  Dutch  School.  There 
are  ambitious  exceptions  which  serve 
to  prove  the  mle,  but  it  is  essentially 
local,  dnunntic,  and  realistic;  were  we 
to  express  its  cImracterisLicH  aiul  con- 
ditions in  n  word,  we  should  say  it  was 
self-contained.  The  great  ariisls  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  for  example, 
revived  and  regenerated  the  traditions 
they  had  inherited  from  Orccco  ami 
Home  —  from  reslhelic  paganism  aud 
the  devotion  of  primitive  ChriBlianity  ; 
they  brcatheil  the  atmosphere  of  cul- 
ture and  retinement ;  tliey  nourished 
under  llio  patronage  of  the  Church  they 
glorilied,  and  of  princes  who  rivalle<l 
each  oilu-r  in  the  cuUlvnted  splendoi-s 
of  their  courts.  Xor  wore  llie  south- 
ern republics  less  favorable  to  tlio  arts. 
As  Michael  Augclo's  majestically  Ti- 
tanic genius  dccomted  the  ceilings  of 

*  R«nibniU<1t,  Kn  Vie,  loit  <£urr«,  vx  noii  T«iiip«. 
Par  Emilfl  Michel.  Mt;mt>ro  do  I'liiatttut.  Farla: 
LflinUr«f  HMhuttA  ct  Cle.    lflD3. 


the  Valican  chapels;  as  the  maftter- 
ideces  of  Uaphuel  and  C'urreggio  at- 
tracted crowds  of  woi-sbippers  to  the 
slirines  they  adorned,  so  the  gorgeou» 
pageants  which  were  the  pride  of  Ven- 
ice in  its  pnliny  days  suggested  subjects 
for  the  brushes  of  the  Tilians  and 
Tintorettoa.  Mnlalis  niiiMiif/M,  it  was 
ntuch  the  same  iu  Spain  ;  for  the  S[iuii- 
isli  monarchs,  through  their  [lolilics- 
nnd  zeal  for  their  religion,  were  nhvaya- 
in  close  i-ehdious  with  Italy. 

The  Dutch  School,  on  the  other 
hami,  may  bo  said  to  have  ercaCctl 
itself.  Xo  doubt  it  retlected  the  iullu- 
encos  of  the  Itcnaissance,  as  the  arctic 
iccbei^  rellecl  the  cold  riys  of  the 
same  sun  which  is  diffusing  its  warnv 
lustre  on  the  slopes  of  the  Uiviera. 
Hiit  the  real  Dutch  Renaissance  wa» 
wliun  Llic  struggling  and  poi*secutO(l 
people  shook  ofiT  the  foreign  3'okCf  and 
found  themselves  at  the  dose  of  the 
wnr  of  liberation  in  a  position  to  niako 
money  and  enjoy  life.  U  is  undeniable 
that  the  Dutchman  has  a  genius  for 
art  as  for  commerce.  But  even  when 
the  Dutch  trafllckcrs  began  to  be  mer- 
chant princes,  the  couditious  were 
gi'eatly  against  the  Dutch  pniuler^ 
When  all  around  him  were  nuiklng  for- 
tunes  or  living  comfortably  by  tnwlcy. 
the  commoililies  he  pnuluccd  ruletl  low 
in  the  market.  He  had  neither  tha- 
habit  nor  the  means  of  travelling,  and! 
thus  his  genius  was  thrown  hadt  ii^>oiu 
itself.  Moreover,  his  temporarncnt  wfT» 
rather  prosaic  and  practicid  than  ro- 
mantic and  imaginative.  Ilis  surround- 
ings were  quiet  and  tame,  though  they 
hml  a  quaint  pictnrcsqucness  of  their 
own.  Ife  Hvcil  among  ptddurs  and 
drear)'  sand-dunes,  and  looked  (Kit 
upon  meadows  traversc<l  by  canals  and 
dreuclu'd  in  the  recking  sen-fogs.  Wo 
nalurully  associate  lively  sensibililioa 
with  biightm-ss  and  sunshine, and  ttio 
Dutch  scenery  is  depressing  a*  tlie  cH- 
male.  The  tiat  monotony  of  the  rural 
landscape  was  only  broken  by  the  sails 
of  the  windmills,  or  by  the  tall  spires 
of  the  village  churches,  which  often 
scarcely  touched  the  soa-level.  Tho 
consequence  was  that  these  isolated 
and  independent  Dutchmco  founded  a 
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school  of  lljL'ir  uwii.  lu  so  far  ns  lUey 
lueiely  jjjiiiilet]  what  Ihey  saw,  their 
ronlimii  was  inarvclloii'* ;  nn«l  within 
certain  (k'liiiile  liitnt^f  with  ahnosL 
invisible  shtnlcotuinga,  ihey  even  cx- 
celluO  in  the  sublime.  As  for  llie  rise 
and  rapid  iriowth  of  tl»c  school,  it  is 
unparalleled  in  arl-hi^rlory.  AluiosL 
enlirely  honic-^'ilucalvd,  hut  eiuiueutly 
consLMtiiittoua  and  liihorioiis,  lliey  soon 
became  niaslcis  of  coloring  and  tecli- 
uiquc.  In  HUle  nioru  than  a  ainglu 
«;;eneratitin  Llie  school  had  nlLaincd  it^ 
Iii^fhest  Iev«h  Circunisitauces,  na  well 
ns  their  naturally  artistic  tempcramcnl, 
judicaled  or  euforcud  the  choice  of  the 
subjects.  The  mau  who  hved  by  the 
brush  or  the  graving-tools  was  bound  to 
sell  Ills  pictures  or  etchings.  The  llol- 
landerfl,  who  were  simple  in  their 
tastes  and  homely  iu  their  habits,  lia<^l 
adopted  the  Refomied  religion.  There 
was  little  demand,  as  in  the  superb 
edilices  of  Cnlhuiic  Flanders,  fur  Cru- 
cili.vioiis,  Trnnsligurntions,  or  Descents 
from  the  Cross.  The  patrons  of  tlie 
pairitui's  were  llie  wealthy  guilds  and 
municipal  corponuioua,  or  private  indi- 
viduals in  comfortable  circuin^jlauces. 
It  is  to  the  patronage  of  the  guilds  that 
modern  connoisseurs  are  indebted  for 
such  nKisterpicc»!5  as  the  iniHcnlled 
*'  Is'ight-walcli  *'  of  Kembiniiilt,  or  Van 
dcr  Heist's  '*  Conjrrcss  of  Munytcr." 
Tlie  scientific  societies  and  the  univer- 
sities suggested  such  technical  subjects 
as  the  famous  '*  liPSson  of  Anatomy," 
And  ns  the  prutiiinont  personages  in 
these  great  paintings  were  painted 
from  the  life,  so  the  fashion  had  arisen 
among  the  private  burghers  of  bo- 
qutirtliiing  their  portraila  to  their  fami- 
lies. In  England  we  arc  apt  to  talk 
contemptuously  of  the  gifted  nrtisL  wlio 
takes  to  portrait-painting  as  *' going  in 
for  iwt-boilers."  lu  Holland  the  por- 
iniit-painting  at  llret,  m»d  for  long,  was 
the  highest,  as  it  was  the  most  profit- 
Able,  btimcli  of  the  pi'ofcssion.  It  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  the  ambition  of  the 
aspirant,  for  it  was  by  tlie  portraits  of 
vtfttesmcu  and  merclmnts,  which  would 
be  carefully  prcscr\'cd  iis  heirlooms, 
that  he  might  best  hope  to  immortalize 
hiinaolf.    Aud,  with  Dutch  forethought 


in  ca-so  of  there  being  any  unscliAnco 
iu  the  matter,  he  generally  took  care, 
like  Reinl>raudt.  to  multiply  preseut* 
ments  of  himself. 

liut,  after  all,  the  dcmniul   for   por- 
traits was  necessarily  restricted  ;    and, 
moreover,  the  veritable  artistic  genius 
refused    to   work   always    for   lucre   iii 
the   same   regular  grooves.     Thou  Ihf 
painter  turned  his  attention  to  domestic 
decoration.     The  Dutch  of  nil  classes, 
from  lite  ])ntriciaus  of  Amsterdam  autl 
the    Hague    to  the    caitlc-brceclera  vi 
Kriesland    and    the    fUliernicu   of    the 
Zuyder  Zee,  still  delight  to  adoru  the 
walls  of  their  living-rooms  with  china 
tliat   is   often   invaluable,  nud    engrav- 
ings    that    ai*o     generally    iDdifTereul. 
The  well-to-do  townsfolk  iu  the  Dutch 
Uenaissnneo  had   taken   to  purchasing 
piclui-cs.     What  they  most  appreciated 
wure  the  faithful   reproductions  of  the 
familiar  scenes  they  loved.     So  we  liavc 
the  delightful  retlectiuns  of  that  pcaci^- 
fill    and    industrious    life    which      Iih» 
scarcely  altered  appreciably  nl  the  pres- 
ent day.     There  was  a  quai-corncr  or  a 
c;tnal    bridge,   with    the    briglit     braM 
knockoi-s  on  the  huuse  doors,  the  liilltf 
mirrors  at  each  side  of  the  parlor  win- 
dows, and    the  hay-barge   lying    at  it* 
moorings,  with  the  bargeman  smoking 
on  the  caboose.     There  were  the  bustle 
in  the  opeu-air  bourse  nud  the  bargain- 
ing in  the  open-air  lish-markel.     Then 
the  lilendly  realistic  turned  lu  the  roAl- 
istieally  humorous.     The  Dutchmen  of 
the  seventeenth  century' were  fur  from 
being    genendly    licentious,    but    thc-y 
were    gross ;     the    matrons    were    not 
given  to  blushing,  nud  the   men  would 
shake  their  sides  at  conrse  bulfooncr>. 
So  wc   have    the  village  Kirniess  and 
tlic  suburban  fairs  ;  the  boors  smoking 
nud  drinking  in  the  wayside  alehousce; 
aud  the   troopers   halting  for   refresh- 
ment, and  flirting  with  tlie  rustic  belles. 
Even  Kombraudt,  in  his  younger  days, 
must  he   condemned  ns  a  flagrant   of- 
fender against  our  notions  of  decency. 
There   are    Bide-accnes   and   byplay    in 
some   of   the   best  of  his  works  whicb 
would   be    iMonounced   most    uffonsive 
now,  were  they  not  snnclilicd   by   his 
meraorv.     We  doubt  not  that  Tenien 
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and  Osuule  and  Iheir  confi^fcs  drew 
shrieks  of  laughter  by  Iheir  grotesque 
studies  of  unsophiaLieatcd  surgery  ;  the 
boor  having  his  tooth  drawn  by  the 
black:sniiLbN  forceps,  niitl  Lbu  pnlicul 
being  cut  for  Ihc  slone  by  the  razor  of 
the  village  barber.  More  soberly  droll 
were  the  quaint  domestic  romnnccs  of 
Gerard  Don,  —  the  suruut  iu  spootjiclcs 
musing  over  a  case  with  a&kiuny  (iucfer 
un  the  pulse,  or  ihu  wrinkled  belilamr 
beading  over  her  spindle,  while  the 
granddaughter,  seated  Ueniurf;ly  in  llic 
background,  lends  an  ear  to  llie  lover's 
whispers.  Those  artists  wlio  iuuUij>liL<d 
their  pet  subjects,  addressed  themselves 
habitually  tu  the  popular  Uiste.  Assur- 
edly they  aimed  low,  but  they  had  well 
measured  their  powers,  and  they  inva- 
riably hit  the  mark.  Kuw  and  then 
there  was  an  exception  like  Terburg, 
who,  without  attempting  original  cou- 
ccption,  struck  into  a  line  of  his  own. 
Terbui*g's  i)icLures  seem  to  have  been 
meant  for  tiie  boudoir  and  the  fashion- 
ablo  beauty  ;  and  there  wero  very  few 
boudoii-s  or  ladies  of  fashion  in  the 
Holland  of  his  Jay.  Ke  left  compara- 
tively few  of  his  works,  and  when  any 
one  of  them  cumus  into  the  market,  it 
fetches  a  fancy  price.  In  one  respect 
they  are  worth  any  money  that  may  be 
given  for  them.  No  Dutchman  has  a 
more  exquisite  command  of  delicate 
leehuique  ;  and  not  even  Vandyke, 
when  (hiipiug  his  corpses  in  Ihcir 
shrouds,  shows  so  marvellous  a  gift  fur 
liandliug  whites  iu  contnist  with  all 
shades  of  complexion.  The  gloss  of 
Tcrburg*8  white  satins  ami  llie  shim- 
mer of  his  brocades  arc  iniiiiitalilo. 
Yet  at  the  best  it  seems  to  us  the  pros- 
titution of  duo  art  U»  the  glorilication  of 
the  haberdasher  and  milliner.  When 
Worth  w.-w  at  the  luiigbt  of  his  fame 
iu  imperial  I'aris,  he  might  have  ap- 
propriately hung  a  Terburg  over  his 
chimneypicce,  with  the  certainty,  be- 
sides, of  having  made  an  excollcut  in- 
vestment. 

From  the  scents  of  Iho  boudoir  nud 
the  full-tlavorod  atmosphere  of  the  tlsh- 
market,  it  \*  pleasant  to  turn  to  the 
landscape  and  marine  pictures.  The 
Dutch  are  born  soatnen  ;  great  part  of 


the  country  is  laid  down  in  grass  ;  am] 
if  they  have  a  passionate  attachment  to 
anything  besides  tinnnco  and  com- 
merce, it  is  for  oruatneulal  gardening. 
The  dream  of  Lhc  Dutch  man  is  uuda- 
rious  retirement  to  a  summcr-houso 
overhanging  a  stagnant  caual,  where 
he  inhales  the  odors  of  his  jonquils  and 
admires  the  blaze  of  his  tulii>-bc(U  be- 
tween the  pui^s  of  his  pipe  and  iho  sips 
of  his  Schiedam.  .Scott  credits  even  the 
truculent  Dirk  Halteraick  with  the 
dream  of  retiring  to  a  blooming  yarten 
like  a  burgomaster.  Thus  there  could 
bo  uo  niuru  suitable  embellishment  of  a 
rur.d  htst-lutus  than  paintings  of  dower- 
buds  and  dowers,  and  that  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  the  fashion  of  flower-painting. 
Not  even  Sneiders  and  IIonde-KcHJlci", 
in  their  studies  of  deail  game  and  lively 
pouhry,  are  more  true  to  the  lints  and 
the  forms  than  the  most  famous  of  the 
Howcr-paintci's.  \Vc  do  not  know  that 
lhc  farmers  and  graziers  were  ever 
great  patrons  of  art.  But  the  wealthy 
merchani.s  of  Amstei'dam  and  KoiU-r- 
dam  had  their  country  estates,  and  the 
stock  thry  raised  for  the  dairy  or  tlio 
butcher  w;w  bound  to  be  represented 
on  the  walls  of  the  city  mansions.  No 
animal  painter  has  ever  surpassed  Paul 
Potter.  He  lived  fast  and  died  young, 
hut  happily  he  made  the  most  of  hi^ 
brief  !)]>an,  and  worked  with  the  bril- 
liant indefatig:djilily  of  the  Dutchman. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  "  Young 
Bull'*  at  the  Hague,  which  was  res- 
cued for  Hollanil  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  after  it  had  been  stolen  by 
that  intelligent  connoinsenr  Napideon. 
We  should  never  have  known  how  rich 
even  England  was  in  Potters  had  it  not 
been  for  the  exhibitions  of  the  old 
rnaslei>  at  Burlington  House.  And,  by 
the  way,  there  is  a  liitlu  Poller  at. 
Bearwood,  which  would  be  worth  any 
money  in  rousou  to  any  ndlllonairc  if 
it  ever  were  sent  to  the  hammer.  Yet 
in  those  pictures  the  characteristic 
Dutch  realism  is  almost  e.v.'iggcralcd. 
Our  English  cattle -])ainterH  always 
seem  to  us,  as  a  rule,  tn  assume  that 
their  beasts  have  had  every  attention. 
They  might  have  been  fatleued  at  the 
Home  Farm  at  Wiudsor,  or  if  Utgh- 
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laadei's  or  Abcrdecnsliirc  nl  the  Mjiius 
<of  Abergelilie.  In  the  cont  of  Ihu 
jouiig  bull  at  tlje  Hague  we  read  Hie 
signs  uf  tlio  c'lijuigiiig  teiuperaUire  and 
the  hi'ine-siiUetl  |)ftsliti'a«,'e  of  the  pol- 
ders, tilllii)u>«li  liis  slia]>t'ly  fi-nuic  iti  iiul 
uiicluihcd  with  (lt!sli.  Were  he  showu 
tliis  seasDii  sit  the  Uuynl  Acadtimy,  vvc 
could  U;ll  nt  a  glance  llial  he  knew  ns 
lUllc  of  oilcake  as  n  Kanaka  of  cavinro. 
YcL  in  Ills  degree  Ihc  game-looking 
liOAst  dis]ilays  a.s  inucli  cliaracici-  aa 
any  Knglish  courUcr  by  Vandyke  or 
miy  Spaniah  gmndtie  by  Velasquez. 

We  said  lliat  within  CLiiain  definite 
liixiiU  Ihe  realistic  Dutulirueu  gave  the 
rein  U>  llicir  iniaginaiionfl.  That  is 
shown  by  Iheir  marine  painters  in  tlieir 
magnitieent  sea-pieces.  Turner  liini- 
self  in  his  prime,  and  before  lie  went 
rua<],  never  bronglit  such  marvels  of 
meaning  out  of  dim  ol)8cnriLy,  or  playt^d 
more  effecLively  with  fug  ami  cloud  and 
sLorni.  Hefore  Ihc  enterprise  of  Am- 
sterdam made  the  Xorlh  Holland  Canal, 
the  Dutch  jdlnls  had  Lo  bring  the  heuvy- 
ladcn  ludinnii;n  wiih  Lheir  costly  car- 
}»oea  to  the  shelter  of  tlie  Texe], 
lluongh  a  labyrinlli  of  shifting  almals 
aud  oullyiug  i.««l:inds.  Freqnenlly,  and 
for  days  logellier,  the  low-lying  tthnres 
were  euveloped  in  curiaina  of  impene- 
trable fog.  The-se  dangers  and  the 
pos»ih1e  cataBlrophea  came  feelingly 
liome  lo  the  anxious  hearts  of  apecu- 
Inlive  merchants  and  underwriters. 
Nothing cotild  he  pleasanter^  when  llie 
^H>d  ship  from  Hatavia  was  qulully 
^lischai^ing  hi-r  freight  before  the  win- 
4I0WS,  than  tu  gaze  placidly  through  a 
liaze  of  wine-lumcs  and  tobacco-smoke 
at  a  picture  of  the  perils  she  had 
escaped,  and  which  had  encompassed 
lier  even  lo  lliat  Ihreshold.  And  so,  as 
a  taste  for  the  sublime  and  terrible  was 
developed,  the  painters  lurned  their 
attcntiou  to  subjects  which,  doubtless. 
demanded  vigorous  and  even  original 
treatment,  but  which  drew  little  on  the 
imagination.  To  one  who  had  been 
familiar  from  boyhood  with  the  turmoil 
of  tlic  elements  in  a  country  only  de- 
fended against  the  fury  o£  tho  oceuu 
liy  its  formidable  dykes  ;  who  had 
U'alched  Uiu  galhoriug  of  the  storm  bo- 


hind   banks  of   lowering   cloud*  it  was 
easy  to  present   the  scenes    of  a  t»hi|>- 
wreck,  when  the   cumbrous    lutUftuum 
was  dri fling  dismasted  nt  the  mercy  of 
wiudd  and  waves.     A  still  more  f»vor- 
ile   subject   for   these  marine    I'ejilisU, 
because   it  came  wiihiu  the    ran^   of 
their    uvery-day    oxperiences,     was     a 
scattered   fishiug  Ueet  from    ScUcveu- 
ingen  or  the  Texel  scudding  for  sJiellrr 
like    so    ujany    frightened    sea-fowl,— 
though  no  mere  realist  could  Jiave  done 
such    nniguitJL-ent   justice    to    ihu    iniu- 
gling  of  sea  and  spray  and   ttpiudrift : 
and  in  nnuiy  of  thuse  marine   pit-ces  il 
would  almost  seem  that  we  can  see  the 
very  set  of  the  wiml  and    measure  its 
strength.     Next  came  the   Iriuinphs  of 
the  marine-battle  patntere.     After   the 
United    Provinces    lind    asserted    Uieir 
indepeuUcuco,  the  Dutch  army,  bciuj; 
cbietly  a  volunteer  force,  did  little  htnd- 
lighling.      They    were    all     the     more 
proud  of  the  glories  of  their  great  sea- 
captains.      As    their    naval    explorers 
were  to  be   found   in    every   sea  —  and 
perhaps  we  seUhnn  remember  that  lh« 
terrible  Cape  Horn  took  its  name  from 
Uio  gntsa-grown  old  town  on   iIil*  Kuy- 
ikr  Zee — so  tlieir  fleet!*   disputed  the 
^uprennicy  uf  the  ocean  with  Kngland 
and    Fnmcc    in    the    days    when     the 
Dutch    bombai'ded   Chatham   and   Van 
Tr<nnp   swept   the    Channel    with    tlio 
broom  fastened   to  his   mnst-Iietid.     It 
was   a  characteristic   and    appropriate 
touch   of   grim  satire   for  that    homely 
but  hei*oic  people  lo  go  into  battle  uu* 
der  the  familiar  emblem  of  the  hustliu^ 
DuIlIi  huusuwifc.     Many  of  the  rising 
artists  had  either  served  on  board  the 
ships,  or  shipped  for  the  sake  of  find- 
ing  subjects,  like    the   contributors   to 
our    own     illustrated     journals.      The 
greatest    mailers     of     landscape,    like 
llnysdael,  were  amphibious,  and  equally 
at  home  ou  sea  and  land.     So  wc  liavo 
the   brilliant  balilu-sceuea  in   the  gal* 
Icries,  where  three-dcckera  or  frigates, 
with    yards    interlockt;d,   are   beichiuR 
forth  lire  and  smoke  in  the  lurid  uluio- 
sphere,  which  is  litfully  illuniiualud  by 
the  tinshea  of  the  guns  or  the  !j;lettm  u( 
the  red  jei-seys  of  the  combatants. 
As   for  tUo  laudscape-pointcra,  lli< 
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were  at  Icnst  as  CBsenlially  national  as 
jmy  of  tliKir  confreres.  They  went  in 
Ijy  preference  for  wluit  was  Gxot'piion- 
nlly  and  especially  Dutch.  XnUirally 
they  give  us  colorud  photographs  in 
.'ibumlance  of  the  general  features  of 
llie  huulKciipe  ;  a  broad  expanse  of 
monotonous  flat,  with  a  stretcli  of  canal 
or  a  stiiynnnt  pool  in  the  foretrronnd, 
and  stcci>tes  or  vviiithnills  slanding  out 
against  the  sky-line.  BntlnHy  to  ap- 
preciate the  characteristic  hamlling  and 
llic  exquisite  Irntli  of  their  effecls,  we 
must  have  walked  or  driven  in  Lho 
luilf-Mubnierj^ed  islands,  —  say  in  Wal- 
cheren.  Waltheren  is  a  verdiint  cup 
or  saucer,  sunk  within  the  ciiclc  by  its 
lofty  dykes,  and  perpetually  slneped  in 
water,  AV'hen  it  does  not  rain  lliere, 
it  always  drizzles  ;  and  lho  heavy  dew 
is  iinprcgnaled  by  the  sftline  sea-fo^. 
The  herbage  and  (he  very  ieaweeds 
Inive  tints  of  the  most  vivid  emerald. 
Or  if  you  would  see  how  the  painter 
passed  from  the  abstract  lo  a  romanti- 
cally suujjestivc  bit  of  the  concrete,  you 
will  conic  upon  some  sixteonlh-ccuLury 
chateau,  enihosoniod  in  a  dt-iise  growth 
of  stonn-bealen  trees,  which  would  bo 
all  the  better  for  thinning.  As  in  the 
parks  and  woods  around  the  Haijuo  in 
the  autumn,  you  tread  on  a  thick  carpel 
of  fallen  leaves,  which  have  ^eon 
rotting  through  successive  seasons. 
From  brown  tiles  to  basement  the 
house  is  tapestried  with  velvety  moss  ; 
the  moat  is  overspread  with  a  sheet  of 
glossy  duckweed.  Tlie  Dutchman,  de- 
lighting in  the  expression  of  details, 
has  rendered  all  that  witli  microscopic 
felicity.  When  wc  consider  the  de- 
pressing atinosplicrc  he  inhaled,  we 
wonder  at  tlio  cxhilamting  lightness  of 
Ills  touch.  But  the  most  brilliant  pro- 
fesHors  of  landscape  seem  to  have 
wearied  of  Hint  oul-of-doora  cabinet- 
work. Ruyadael  and  llolihema  niuyL 
have  Bought  for  subjecis  iu  the  more 
broken  country  of  eastern  Ulrocht  or 
in  secluded  nooks  among  the  sedgy 
meres  of  Triesljind.  Necessarily  there 
is  uo  Buch  sublimity  in  their  scenes  as 
in  the  savage  Apennines  of  Salvator 
liosa,  or  in  the  glowing  landscapes 
•of  Claude  Lorraine   or  Poussin.     Yet 


genius  hits  made  the  most  of  the  mate- 
rial. There  is  no  background  of  snowy 
mountain  or  foreground  of  sunlit  scene. 
Hut  what  can  be  more  savage  or  more 
picturesque,  within  its  limits,  than  the 
merry  mill-wheels  over  the  rushing 
stream,  hrenking  in  tiny  cascades  and 
swirling  pools  henrath  the  branches  of 
the  shattered  pities?  "W'hal  can  he 
more  palhclicully  dramatic  than  the 
verdant  loneliness  of  the  Jews'  buiy- 
ing-placo,  Willi  the  flat  ahibs  of  the 
gravestones  with  their  time-worn  in- 
sciiplinns,  among  the  thickets  of  bram- 
ble willi  the  background  of  copse? 
As  for  Cuy]i,  lie  was  the  Dutch  Claude, 
and  lo  do  justice  to  his  genius  we  must 
have  tnwellod  in  his  own  country,  and 
seen  it,  moreover,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumsUnces.  His  shapely  cattle,  never- 
theless showing  alnmlder-hlades  and 
ribs,  and  liis  coniforlable  liorsemen 
in  their  scarlet  tunics,  are  compara- 
tively common  and  conventional.  Hut 
neither  Claude  at  liis  best,  nor  Turner 
when  he  sought  lo  rival  Claude,  ever 
surpassed  Cuyp  when  ho  sleeps  the 
Dutch  mists  in  the  uieHow  warmth  of  a 
vapory  stinshine.  The  struggle  of  the 
sun,  though  just  fallitig  sliort  of  ruc- 
cess,  pervades  every  tiling,  and  m  losses 
no  opportunity.  Eacli  landscape  is  in- 
spired by  cheerfulness  within  llie  limits 
of  credibility,  though  the  pale  luminary 
that  irradiates  the  mists  from  the  Dog- 
ger Hank  would  cut  but  a  poor  figure  at 
Palermo  or  Cairo- 
It  is  a  proof  of  th(^  tnithfulness  of 
these  Dutchmen,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
servatism of  Holland,  that  their  pic- 
tures arc  faithfully  reflected  in  the  life 
of  the  present  day.  Railways  and 
steamers  have  facilitated  communica- 
tions, but  have  scarcely  changed  man- 
ners and  customs.  It  is  not  only  in 
the  lillle  Ashing  community  of  the 
island  of  Marken,  or  in  the  dead  cities 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  —  which,  by  the 
way,  are  again  beginning  to  awaken  to 
life  —  that  you  see  the  old  rich  and 
quaint  costumes,  or  the  quaint  old  cot- 
tage interiors  with  their  wealth  of 
potteiy  and  wood-carving.  As  the 
steamer  takes  a  turn  backwards  at  a 
(/uoi,  the  flgures  of  the  little  crowd,  in 
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its  cumbrous,  woik-a-<lay  dreae  —  iu  tUc 
mnny-buttoucd  jacket  or  botUce,  the 
balloou-like  bieeclies  and  pelticoals, 
aud  Llic  sabots  a  world  too  big  for  the 
sturdy  fecL  —  niij^bt  liave  sLeppod  out 
of  some  cnuviis  b}'  Teaiei*s,  The 
groups  iu  the  villap;e  yardeus  watcliiuij 
the  skitllea  from  behind  ttieir  becr- 
jugH,  or  the  gapers  looking  ou  at  ihe 
horse-shocinn;  at  llic  forjr*s  niirjhl  be 
the  ancestors  immortalized  by  Brouwcr 
or  OaUuIe.  Only  nowadays  wo  aro  npt 
to  miss  the  loiij^  churchwarden  pipes, 
which  arc  being  replaced  by  i-ank  aud 
malodorous  cigai-s.  It  is  true  thnb  iu 
the  towns  the  dresses  hax'e  been  mod- 
ernizeO.  But  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
old  Dutch  type  of  features  ;  for  few 
untiona  have  intermarried  less  with 
the  forcij^ticr,  aud  tlie  latest  family 
portraits  in  some  of  the  civic  private 
collecLiona  show  resemblances  to  the 
old  burgomasters  that  are  almost  ludi- 
crous. We  know  not  whether  those 
practical  and  worldly  minded  men  of 
genius  would  hnvL*  been  more  delighteil 
or  disgusted  could  they  have  foreseen 
the  future.  Sinne  of  lliem  were  hiird- 
working  husbauds  and  fathers  ;  othci-a 
were  gay  Bohciniaiis,  indulging  freely 
iu  the  rough  joviality  they  depicted. 
But  almost  all  hud  to  struggle  Imrti  for 
a  decent  livelihood  and  a  respectable 
appeanuicc.  They  were  frequently 
patrouized  by  the  guilds  and  the  rich 
househohlers  ;  they  were  grateful  for 
au  invitation  to  a  good  dinner  ;  they 
were  schkmi  or  never  honored  by  mn- 
nicipal  dignities  ;  their  greatest  pictures 
fetched  moderate  prices,  aud  many 
were  given  away  for  a  mere  song. 
While  they  lived  tliey  found  no  foreign 
patrons,  and  it  was  only  an  exception 
which  proved  the  rule  when  Rem- 
brandt wiis  Qattcrcd  by  commissious 
from  the  stadtholder.  Now  those 
Dutch  cabinet  paintings  are  among  the 
priceless  gems  of  every  famous  gallery 
in  Europe.  The  blacksmith  an<]  the 
boor  divide  admiration  wiili  the  Vir- 
gins by  Itiphael  and  the  Madonnas  by 
Murillo.  As  a  nuisler  of  portraiture 
Ilembrandt  hohls  his  own  against  the 
triumphs  of  Vandyck,  Tiiian,  or  Velas- 
quez.    Ho  scarcely  yields  to  the  inim- 


itable Velasquez  as  a  painter  of  suJeU 
tie  genre,  and  he  is  noways  inferior  to 
Ibo  Spauiard  iu  brilliant  versatility. 

Hembrandt  is  the  glory  of  the  Dutch 
school,  and  he  has  found  a  critic  mid 
biographer  who  does  his  genius  justice. 
Our  article  has  been  suggested  by  thft 
magnificently  illustrated  work  by  M. 
Kmile  Michel,  which  has  been  brought 
out  by  the  Libraire  Hachotic,  with  all 
the  adventitious  hixury  of  type  ami 
bitiding.  M.  Michel  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  elucidation  of  his  subject 
with  an  enthusiasm  and  industry  be- 
yond all  pnuBc.  Yeai*s  ago  ho  had 
written  a  mouc^raph  on  the  arti»t, 
which  has  been  expanded  into  a  portly 
and  sumptuous  quarto.  Since  then  he 
lias  visited  all  the  public  galleries  of 
Kuropc,  as  well  as  many  private  collec- 
tions. He  has  exploi*ed  unknown  port- 
folios filled  with  the  author's  skelchefi 
and  etchings.  He  has  ransacked  all 
the  accessible  literature  in  print  or 
nmnuscript  relating  to  tlio  painter. 
An<l  as  the  result,  not  even  Kenibrandt 
hhuself  ever  brought  a  striking  subject 
into  more  effective  relief.  M.  Michers 
Uembrandt  is  the  grand  ceuti-al  liguro 
on  a  bruivd  canvas  wliicli  conjures  up 
the  Ilolkuid  of  the  Hrst  half  of  the 
seveutoentli  century.  Tlie  Dutch  Ve- 
lasquez, his  genius  was  ns  versatile  as 
that  of  the  immortal  Siianiard.  Like 
him,  he  not  only  excels  in  the  spirited 
lidelity  of  his  portraits,  but  shows  a 
most  masterly  and  humorous  comnnind 
of  sujetH  (le  tjenrf.  As  for  his  land- 
scapes, they  seem  to  deserve  even 
higher  praise  than  Ims  genemlly  becu 
given.  For  we  may  remark,  by  tlie 
way,  for  the  benelit  of  tlutse  wlio  ha  v.? 
not  travelled  in  Spain,  that  A'elasquez 
aa  a  landscape-painter  is  only  \o  bo 
studied  and  appreciated  In  the  gallery 
of  Madrid.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
engravings  of  his  **Menifias'*  ami 
**  Hilanderas  ; "  but  so  far  as  we  know, 
no  one  has  thought  it  worth  wliilc  to 
reproduce  the  sylvan  enehaDimonta  of 
his  "Gardens  of  Aranjuez." 

To  return  to  Hembrandt ;  his  life, 
his  rise,  and  his  triumphs  are  a  repre- 
sentaliv^j  illuslnUion  of  the  difficnltie* 
with   which  the   early   Dutch  painters 
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had  to  conUiul,  niid  wliicli  (liose  who 
were  gifted  with  genius  nobly  sur- 
iiiuunled.  Like  most  of  hia  contempo- 
luries  nnd  successoi-ft,  he  was  humbly 
horn.  Tlio  Dutch  Imd  ulvvays  a  keen 
eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  llie  sons 
of  wealthy  families,  imbued  with  the 
lierediuvry  prejudii^es  of  ilie  mercaniilc 
caste,  would  never  liave  dreamed  of 
turning  Bohemians  and  tnisltug  their 
fortunes  to  the  hazards  of  the  brush. 
Rembi'andt  was  ttiu  fifth  child  of  a 
miller  of  Lcyden,  wiio  was  blessed  with 
a  large  family.  Like  so  many  other  re- 
nuukable  men,  he  was  fortunalo  in  his 
niolher.  She  appreciated  his  talents, 
uiid  was  specially  solicituus  as  to  his 
religious  instruciion.  Xo  doubt  that 
subsequently  iuHucuccd  him  greatly  — 
and  as  we  shall  see,  not  always  to  the 
advantage  of  his  repulalion  —  tn  his 
strong  partiality  for  Biblical  subjects. 
Rut  the  almoMphcrc  in  which  he  was 
brought  up  must  inevitably  have  biiissed 
him  iu  the  same  direction.  The  heroic 
Leyden  of  the  memorable  siege  was 
iuvited  to  ask  a  boon  of  the  gi-uteful 
ftiadthohlcr.  The  half-ruined  citizcus, 
iu  place  of  a  money  grant  or  a  remis- 
sion of  taxes,  preferred  to  apply  for  the 
foun<latioii  of  a  university.  So  trans- 
formed, their  towu  not  only  becnme  a 
school  of  the  artJi  and  sciences,  but  a 
great  theological  centre.  The  worthy 
miller  sent  his  &o\i  to  coIle-;c,  where 
the  education  was  sulliciently  cheap. 
But  tlio  youth  scarcely  repaid  the 
money  expended  upon  him,  and  among 
the  precocious  evidences  of  his  special 
genius  was  neglect  of  his  regular 
studies.  Od  the  other  hand,  ho  soon 
began  to  make  himself  a  domestic  nui- 
sance by  sketching  the  members  of  his 
family  tli  tori  ei  d.  trucers.  Latterly,  as 
they  began  to  recognize  hia  powers  an<l 
take  encouragement  from  the  gulden 
with  which  lie  was  rewarded,  his  par- 
ents resigned  themselves  to  sit  with 
the  best  grace  in  the  world,  and  so  their 
faces  are  continually  reappearing  in  all 
mauucr  of  charactci's  and  disguises. 

M.  Michel  suggests  that  the  works  of 
Lucas  of  Leyden,  winch  were  among 
the  glories  of  his  native  towu,  may 
have  stinmlated  the  ambition  of  Rem- 


brandt and  t»ught  him  invaluable  les- 
sons. It  is  extremely  likely.  The 
career  of  Lucas  had  bct-n  billliaut  an  it 
was  brief.  As  Rembrandt  was  to  do, 
ho  began  young,  worked  hard,  suc- 
ceeded early,  and  lavished  his  genius 
in  extravagances,  which  landed  him 
prem.ilurL'ly  in  difllculllos.  Nor  had 
Uembraudt  tost  his  time  when  he 
shirked  his  classes.  When  he  played 
truant,  lie  loved  lo  wander  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  city,  anion;;;  the  peaceful 
scenes  which  had  a  charm  of  their 
own,  and  which  stirretl  the  fancy  of  a 
patriotic  Hollander.  His  own  genius 
dcveloppd  itself  less  precociously  than 
tJiat  of  i^ucas.  He  was  ambitious  in 
liis  subjects  as  Clivc  Ncwcome,  when 
Clive  painted  his  grand  bntUc-piece  of 
Assaye  ;  and  all  M.  Michel  —  who  i» 
better  acquainted  with  them  than  we 
are  —  cnn  say  for  those  prwluctions  is, 
that  they  contain  precious  indications 
for  the  critic.  Hut  the  artist's  natural 
good  sense  made  him  ruti*ace  his  steps 
in  the  mean  time.  When  he  could 
afford  the  leisure,  ho  again  launched 
out  upon  sacred  subjects  ;  but  now,  for 
a  time,  he  shook  hLm»elf  free  from  the 
seductions  of  the  Delilahs  and  Susan- 
nahs, and  fell  hack  upr)n  portraits  and 
the  subjects  which  surrounded  him. 
lie  enjoyed  few  advantages  ;  lie  had 
no  professional  models,  for  Leyden, 
unlike  Amsterdam,  though  it  turned 
out  an  extraorilinary  proportion  of  emi- 
nent artists,  did  not  then  possess  a 
school  of  painting.  But  he  set  himself 
seriously  to  self-educ^'Uiou,  and  laid 
violent  hands  on  nil  accessible  subjects. 
The  weahhy  miller  had  indulge<l  in  the 
luxury  of  iookiusr-gliwses,  and  so  the 
young  artist  could  always  paint  him- 
self. To  that  early  necessity,  which 
became  a  habit,  we  are  indebted  for 
perhaps  the  most  inleresting  series  of 
auto-  pictorial  studies  in  existence. 
The  first  of  them  shows  us  a  raw  Dutch 
youth,  with  heavy  feaiun^s  and  dreamy 
eyes  in  deep  shadow,  wiili  a  shock 
head  of  luxuriantly  curly  hair,  which 
migtit  have  done  credit  to  Samson  be- 
fore the  clipping.  Yet  the  sketch  is 
doubly  interesting  nnd  significant  ;  for 
in    (he   harsh    contrasts  of  its  strong 
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8lia«1ow  and  light,  iL  is  llio  forecnst  of 
the  favoiiic  niaiiiiitr  whloli  becamu 
almost  II  Irick  of  his  art.  There  are 
precisely  similar  clinraclL'Hsiics,  but. 
with  ft  ilisplay  of  marvellous  pro«;;ross, 
ill  aiioLlicr  pot'ti*ail,  exuctilett  wIil-ii  he 
may  liave  been  LwtiiUy-lhrte.  The 
features  liiivc  tined  down,  the  locks  are 
triiiiuied  ;  ho  wnars  the  black  suroonl 
ATid  fiillinjLT  collar  of  a  well-to-do  youn^' 
bui-j^licr  ;  bnl,  above  all,  the  lights 
aiul  slindeH  arc  managed  with  far 
grenler  4lclicacy.  Ilis  powerful  Ireal- 
inent  of  the  ckiaro-oBCuro  still  obvi- 
ously leaves  somelhiiiq;  lo  desire,  but  il 
has  all  the  promise  of  the  perfeclif>u 
iL  was  destined  to  atLnlii. 

There  were  other  aspiring  youn^i 
painters  in  Ley<len  at  the  time  ;  the 
best  known  and  most  dislin«<;nish(Ml  was 
Lievens,  for  Gemrd  Dou  was  consid- 
erably youncrer.  Much  of  tlie  more 
ambiiiim^  work  in  which  Ilumbraudt 
iudulged  has  disappeared.  AVu  cauuoL 
believe  that  those  grand  canvases  are 
much  to  be  regretted,  i>ut  it  would  be 
iuterestinji^  to  know  what  became  of 
them.  Probably  they  were  consigned 
to  the  famiiy  lumber-room  ;  but  ha<I 
the  shriiwd  Dutchmen  stiriuiscd  the 
future  of  the  famous  master,  we  may 
bo  verj'  sure  they  would  have  been 
carefully  preserved.  Wo  have  said 
that  their  supfiressiou  is  not  lu  bo  re- 
gretted, because,  strangely  enough^  we 
know  exactly  what  Ihey  were.  Among 
Kcmbrimdt''s  comnulos  was  a  certain 
Van  VlieL,  who  had  little  talent  but  a 
sufficiency  of  guud  sense.  He  soon 
resigned  liimself  to  the  conviction  that 
he  had  no  originality,  ami  gave  up 
painting  to  devote  himself  to  engrav- 
ing. As  an  eugraver  be  was  clever 
and  extremely  faithfuU  and  many  uf 
the  lost  works  of  Liovens  and  Kcm- 
braudt  survive  in  his  very  adminible 
etchings.  Already  wo  note  ihu  delight 
in  goi-geous  decoration  which  charac- 
terized tho  later  pieces  l}y  Rembrandt. 
He  made  choice  for  the  most  part  of 
the  conventional  subjects  which  were 
much  in  favor  with  devout  Cnlholics. 
One  of  these  was  **  Philip  baptizing  the 
Eunuoh.'*  The  travelling  arran^f-menla 
Qf  the  queen  of  Ethiopia's  coutidential 


domestic  were  on  the  mofti  ni.ngnifi- 
cent  scale.  His  person  is  draped  in 
sumptuous  robes,  eminently  ununited 
to  tJial  sultry  climate  ;  be  shades  liis 
swarthy  countenance  with  a  Dutch 
umbrella,  iind  he  is  escorted  by  splen- 
didly appointed  guards.  The  captain 
of  the  troop  is  a  gay  and  glittering  cav- 
iiiier,  who  ought  to  have  worn  tlic 
spurs  and  belt  of  chivalry.  Tlie  parly 
had  conu;  u|)on  a  solitary  pool  or  water 
brook  after  a  weary  march  through 
ihiisty  deserts  ;  but  the  luxuriant  vege- 
littion  overhanging  tho  limpid  wave 
might  have  been  nui*se(l  in  the  drittpitig 
fogs  of  the  Dutch  Huts,  It  is  Iiartl  to 
conceive  a  quiiinier  combination  of  tlie 
fantastic,  uncLlucateil,  and  unlmvellctl 
imagination  with  the  deep-suated  lu- 
siincls  of  Dutch  reaiisu).  Yet,  as  wo 
said,  it  is  emiiieutly  characteristic.  For 
the  artist,  when  mnny  orders  had  made 
him  aflhieul,  sought  to  iris))ire  himself, 
like  JJalzac^  with  a  collection  of  cosily 
properties.  Even  in  the  indulgence  of 
a  pioiligal  fj\ney,  he  would  still  be  i-eal- 
islic.  lie  surrounded  himself  in  his 
sludsowitli  rich  Veneliau  hanging*  and 
rare  EiiMlurn  carpets  ;  he  decks  the 
olijecl  of  bis  adoration  tn  a  tirofn»ion 
of  gold  an^l  gems  ;  and  then  ho  repi'O- 
duces  the  very  texture  of  the  finely 
woven  fabrics,  and  the  llashcs  aud  tbo 
colors  of  the  glittering  stones. 

It  is  Lo  that  early  puriiMl,  ere  he  had 
left  Leytlen,  that  we  owe  many  of  Iiis 
cleverest  etchings  and  sketo!)es.  H« 
had  to  draw  upon  fancy  for  his  Itigh 
priests  and  magi  en  grande  tmue,  but 
everywhere  he  found  studies  in  abun- 
dancjc  for  his  tramps  and  beggars. 
Ttio  devast4ited  Netherlands  were  long 
in  recovering  from  the  consequencoa 
of  tlie  war  ;  and  llie  streets  of  Leyden 
swarmed  with  mondicauts  and  crippled 
old  soldiers.  Uembraudt  dashed  tltcm 
down  and  scratched  them  in,  in  every 
attitude  and  in  all  conceivable  circum- 
stances. Those  grotesque  nnd  hasty 
studies  in  the  manner  *>f  Callot,  as  Ihey 
indicate  bis  quick  apprccialion  of  the 
humr>rou9,  gave  bis  hand  a  marvelUius 
fjicility.  Some  of  them  do  liim  »vo 
great  credit  from  a  moral  point  of 
view.    The  Dutchmen  of  the  day  were 
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lOl  over-re6no(l,  ami  were  licklcd  by 
Ihe  broiidest  rviul  coarsest  liunioi'.  Nor, 
nlllioui^h  llio  praclice  which  they  pwo. 
piiul  Uiin  wuU  in  Ihe  end,  did  thu 
skelehcs  turn  toxoid  in  the  menu  liniu. 
His  ivpulalitin  uiis  iiici-Ciisiiig  fust,  but 
his  art  was  far  fnun  renmnuiiitive. 

So  he  took  a  bi>Id  rusoliilioii  and  re- 
moved to  Aniiitcid.itn.  Tlic  j;frent  city 
on  llie  Ziiyder  Zee  wjis  already  growing 
rich  again.  The  banks  ah-eady  trans- 
acted the  business  of  western  Europe  ; 
ihe  bourne  wjis  crowded  with  mer- 
<:hauls,  who  did  business  with  all  tjuiu*- 
icsi'B  of  tlic  woHd.  Sliips  from  the 
Dutch  colonics  discharged  their  cavijoes 
of  silks  sukI  spifcs  at  tlio  doors  of 
stalely  mansions,  whirh  llic  owners 
loved  to  emliellish.  Syndics  and  burgo- 
masters pcq>ciuated  llicir  features  and 
those  of  llicir  wives  and  daugliters 
iu  Ihc  family  i»ortnut-gaUerieH.  The 
guilds  and  the  civic  corponUiuns  had 
bcconm  paLruiis  of  the  arts,  though 
prohably  tliey  drove  hard  bargains,  and 
took  every  legitimate  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  a  rising  artist.  J5ul  it  is 
to  that  periwl  we  owe  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  works  that  Iiung  upon 
(lie  walls  of  l!io  ill-lighted  old  Tvcppen- 
/iMiii,  with  its  ci-eakiug  wooden  stall's, 
and  which  have  since  been  transferred 
to  the  new  National  Museum.  And  it 
is  by  comparing  Kembrandl  there  with 
Ilia  conlenipornries  and  schol.'\i*s  that 
we  can  come  to  a  very  definite  conclu- 
sion, and  pronounce  him  the  incompa- 
rable master  and  lord  paramount  of  the 
Dutch  School.  Yet  stiil  in  his  passion 
for  the  realistic  he  ilhistrates  the  con- 
fines of  his  genius.  Inmginaliou  can 
never  carry  hiiu  far  into  the  regions  of 
the  ideal,  and  his  imitation  of  whuL  he 
sees  before  him  is  almost  servile.  It  is 
certain  his  rcputalion  will  never  rest 
on  his  conceptioit  of  the  graceful  shapes 
of  classical  or  Scriptural  beauties.  Ilis 
fair  Susaunah,  emerging  from  the  bath, 
would  never  have  tempted  anybody 
but  malter-of-fact  Dutch  elders,  who 
worshipped  the  substantial.  Still  less 
attractive  Is  the  chaste  goddess  Diana, 
wlio,  in  the  ungainly  Hltilude  and  the 
stolid  expression  of  the  face,  gives  us 
the  idea  of  n  peasant  woman   turned 


prostitute,  and  engaged  at  tlio  street 
corner  for  the  purposes  of  the  studio. 
In  fact,  the  close,  obscipiiousncss  of  the 
study  is  literally  slani|>ed  by  the  im- 
pression of  the  garter  on  the  leg  of  the 
goddess.  By  far  the  linost  of  his  many 
mvtUologioal  pictures  i&  llie  '*  llape  of 
Pro-Hurpine."  The  subject  lends  itself 
happily  to  the  artist's  pt»wers,  and  we 
may  say  thai  he  sliows  himself  at  home 
iu  hell.  The  shrinking  Ariadne  in  her 
robes  of  while  is  really  n  subsidiary 
figure.  AVhat  strikes  us  is  the  fiery 
love  or  passion  of  the  Prince  of  Tarta- 
rus, as  he  throws  llio  reins  over  the 
necks  of  his  infernal  coui-sers,  —  the 
contrast  between  the  smiling  plains  of 
Enna,  under  tlie  Sicilian  sun,  and  the 
gloom  and  bleak  desolation  beyond  the 
stream  of  the  Styx.  Yd  even  in  the 
blooming  vale  of  Enna  we  never  leave 
Hanrlem  behind  ;  and  thu  Howcrs 
which  the  beauty  has  been  gathering 
for  the  baiuptct  are  the  Dutcli  tulips 
and  ranunculuses  and  corn-Hovvers. 

The  m(»sL  masterly'  and  perhaps  the 
moat  famous  of  all  his  paintings  is  the 
famous  "Lesson  of  Anatomy,"  which 
is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Hague  Gal- 
lery. At  that  time  the  Dutch  schools 
of  medicine  were  already  renowned  ; 
ami  assui*cdly  their  alumni  must  have 
liad  ample  opporlunitics  for  surgical 
and  medical  pmclice  duriug  the  wars. 
They  carried  a  certain  coquetry  into 
the  arrangement  of  their  aMatoniical 
theatres,  and  Kembi'andt  and  others 
have  made  us  familiar  with  all  the  un- 
pleasant technical  details.  The  dem- 
onstnilions  drew  crowds  of  amateurs  as 
well  ns  professional  students  ;  and  the 
subject  lies  extended  on  a  slab  In  the 
centi*e,  surrounded  by  llio  cushioned 
circular  benches,  rising  tier  over  tier. 
Tlie  walls  are  embellished  with  skele- 
tons of  men  and  hoi-ses  and  various 
unatornicftl  prcpamtions.  These  pic- 
lures,  unplejisant  or  revolting  in  Ihem- 
selvos,  and  rather  resembling  architec- 
tural drawings,  are  chielly  interesting 
as  indicating  the  wealth  and  popularity 
of  the  medical  guilds.  The  *'  Lesson 
of  Anatomy"  is  of  a  difTercnl  order 
altogether.  The  dignity  of  the  treat- 
mcut  is  us  remarkable  as  the  visor  of 
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the  execution,  and  tlie  liiglily  ilisliuc- 
Uve  expi'esaions  on  the  noblo  features 
of  the  eight  onuncnt  snvanls,  make  a 
luaiveUous  IriuuipU  of  siij^estivu  poi- 
ti'nUut'e.  It  ivaH  a  lurniiig-point  in  Iho 
painter's  career,  and  llie  story  of  llie 
picture  in  curious.  The  uiL'inbers  of 
the  nie<l(c:d  j^uUd  had  falleu  into  the 
uuivei*sul  fuwliion  of  liaviiiy  their  jior- 
traiUs  painted.  The  famous  'rulji  was 
then  ill  tlie  liead  of  ])is  pvofessiou  ;  by 
the  way,  liis  reaJ  name  was  Pi<*ter»z, 
and  he  liad  borrowed  a  pseudonym 
fixjm  tlie  national  llovver.  *'  Lc3sou» 
of  Anatomy "  had  been  painted  fre- 
quently before  for  the  medical  colleges, 
and  Tulp  decided  to  give  Itembntudt 
tlie  oi*di'r  for  this  one.  It  was  a  flat- 
tering proposal  to  make  to  a  novice, 
and  the  novice  showed  solf-conlideuce 
in  accepting  the  commission.  The  elo- 
quent faces  speak  for  tlieniselveH^  and 
Tulp  must  have  been  gratified  with  his 
own  presuntnietit^  which  is  the  emhoii- 
iment  of  benignant  science.  But  what 
may  perh.ipa  have  pleased  hini  more, 
was  Rembrandt's  inlolligcnt  Lrealment 
of  the  corpse.  We  believe  that  doctru-s 
for  oiicc  are  agn^ed,  iu  saying  that  they 
can  diagnose  the  njalady  of  which  the 
pnlicut  died.  The  picture  appealed 
strongly  to  the  national  tastes  and  pre- 
dilections. Not  only  did  llio  new- 
comer leap  into  notoriety,  but  l»e  was 
raised  beyond  rivalry  if  not  beyond 
jealousy.  His  seniors  could  not  with- 
hold their  praise,  and  piiiil  liiin  the 
sincere  compliment  of  imilaCiou.  lie 
liad  a  rush  of  orders  with  wliicli 
he  coiUd  not  keep  pnce,  and  he  com- 
manded the  highest  prices  in  the 
mnrkct.  Had  his  genius  only  been 
associated  with  ordinary  prudence  and 
fnignlily,  he  might  liave  lived  as  com- 
fortably as  any  of  his  mercantile  pa- 
trons, and  died  in  the  fulness  of  wealth 
ADd  honors. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  rising  star  had 
even  attracted  llu;  noLicu  of  the  atadt- 
holder.  Frederick  llrniy,  il»c  son  of 
**Thc  Taciturn,"  aUhough  he  had  lav- 
ished large  sums  upon  works  of  art, 
had  never  cncouniired  native  l^ilenl. 
His  predileoiicins  were  cosmopolitan, 
like  his  domaias,  and  he  had  iucliued 


to  nil  his  galleries  with  the  works  of 
Italians  and  Flemiug^.  But  now  the 
princess  secretary,  a  warm  admirer  of 
llxe  artist,  enters  into  a  regular  corre- 
spondence with  him,  and  tlie  result  of 
successive  commissions  was  a  series  of 
reuuirkablo  Scriptural  pieces.  After 
pasBiug  into  the  possession  of  the  elec- 
tor-palatine, and  for  long  being  the 
boast  of  the  famous  Dnsseldorf  Gallery, 
tlify  have  since  been  transferred  lo  the 
I'inacothek  of  Munich.  The  ningnifi- 
cent  '*  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  wa» 
with  good  reason  a  special  favorite  of 
the  artist.  Xothing  can  he  more  im- 
pressive than  the  general  effect ;  nolh- 
iug  more  grand  thnn  the  arrangement 
and  the  grnnping^  which  recommended 
lliemselves  likevvisL'  lo  Knbena.  The 
streams  of  celestial  light,  flowing  down 
through  the  prevailing  darkness,  throw 
out  the  figure  bending  over  the  cross- 
arm  of  the  accursed  tree,  and  the 
s!iroudcd  body,  still  in  the  limpness  of 
tlie  last  agony,  as  it  Is  lowered  by  the 
executioner's  assistants.  Yet  the  great 
painting  is  far  from  perfect.  The  idcfll 
and  transcendental  degenerate  as  usual 
into  the  trivial  or  commonplace  in  the 
lower  imrt ;  and  we  are  inclined  lo 
smile  at  the  sleek  and  turbaued  high 
priest,  the  typical  Hollander  in  the 
boots  of  a  burgomaster,  who  is  plileg- 
mationlly  leaning  on  his  stalt  and 
complaceutly  superintending  the  opera- 
tions. 

Xever  had  the  industrious  arlipt 
worked  more  indefatigably  than  during 
the  early  years  of  residence  iu  Amster- 
dam. Hitherto  it  would  seem  he  had 
kept  himself  heart-whole,  nor  have  we 
even  reason  to  suspect  that  hu  was 
addicted  to  passing  amours.  Ni>w  he 
found  a  new  mistress,  though  she  Ixy- 
camo  rather  the  bandnntid  than  thtt 
rival  of  the  art  to  which  he  hrul  de- 
voted himself.  He  fell  prtssioualely  in 
love  with  the  Saskia  he  has  made  fa- 
mous, the  fair  and  fairly  dowered 
daughter  of  a  noblo  Friesland  family. 
8a>»kia  smiled  on  the  advances  of  the 
fashionable  painter,  but  her  relative* 
were  in  no  hurry  to  give  their  consent. 
Like  Jacob,  he  Imd  to  wait  and  work 
for  his  bride.     The  time  of  probatlou 
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•Wfts  fruitful,  for  he  was  not  only  per- 
luiltci]  to  SCO  nud  correspond  wUh  the 
30ung  lady,  but  to  pniut  her  cbanns  as 
ofLun  aH  he  pleased.  Hu  used,  and 
perhaps  abused,  his  o[)porLuiulics.  Wo 
see  Saskia  po&ing  iu  all  costuiuea  and 
characters ;  he  chd>oi*ntes  her  attrnc- 
lioMS  with  a  loving  touch,  and  be  de- 
ItghLs  to  deck  her  out  wiih  jewels,  and 
to  arrange  lier  fanciful  toilets  with  the 
lasle  of  an  artistic  costuiuiiir.  Her 
fcalures  arc  as  familiar  to  us  ns  those 
of  his  venerateti  parents,  bul  I  hey 
acai-ceJy  ImprefM  us  as  heiii^^  equally 
faillifut.  We  suspect  be  was  inclinud 
sonitiLiines  to  idealize,  and  in  (he  lialf- 
Icnglb  in  Ibe  Cassel  Museum  8he»eetns 
more  delicately  retlned  tbau  iu  the 
belter-known  full  face  in  Ibc  collection 
of  I'riuce  I^icbtcuslein.  It  is  evident 
that  she  sat  for  the  bride  in  the  **  Fian- 
cee Jnive,'*  where  tho  Hose  of  Sharon 
is  unmistakably  Dutch.  But  it  is  clear 
that  Saskia  was  no  great  heauty,  and 
her  lover  was  too  conscientious  to  be 
extra  vagautly  complimentary.  hike 
the  kine  in  Pharaoh's  Orsl  vision,  she 
was  exceedingly  fat  and  well-pieserved 
—  wlmt  we  sliould  cnll  in  S<ro|]n.inl  a 
**  sonsy  la»3,"  who,  had  she  lived, 
must  have  expanded  inln  a  portly  tna- 
trou.  Yet  her  face  had  a  fair  share  of 
the  beattU  de  ((i«We,  and  M.  Michel  ex- 
patiates on  the  malicious  sparkle  of  liet- 
half-closed  eyes.  The  inarringe,  wheu 
it  camo  off,  was  uudouhUnlly  n  happy 
•ouc,  and  if  the  establishment  subse- 
quently gut  into  debt  and  ditlk'ulties,  it 
was  not  that  the  head  of  it  neglected 
his  business.  The  bright  young  wife 
was  contiinjally  on  duly  in  the  studio, 
where  caresses  may  have  cheered  the 
ennuiti  of  tedious  sittings  for  llie  figures 
iu  many  of  the  sacred  and  classical 
pieces.  Now  we  see  bor  draiied  in  the 
flowing,  Oriental  garments,  and  again 
iu  the  classical  minimum  of  ckUhin<,^ 
which  scarcely  conceals  her  luxuriant 
ciianns.  Never  is  she  exhibited  to 
more  advantage  thau  in  the  celebrated 
Saskia  of  Dresden,  where  she  is  sealed 
Iu  a  gain  dress  ou  her  husband^s  knee. 
Here  again  Hcmbrnndt  almost  repro- 
duces a  similar  scunu  by  Kubeus.  The 
•cxccutiou  is  us  admirable  as  the  elTect 


is  coquettish  ;  as  a  bit  of  portraiture,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  pick  a  fault  in  it; 
but  we  agree  with  M.  Michel  that,  to 
those  familiar  with  the  painter's  pri- 
viUe  life,  there  is  a  rather  ludicrous 
impression  of  affectation  and  unreality. 
Huhcns  was  a  jovial  Fleming,  and  no- 
toriously a  toH  vicant ;  liembrandt,  on 
the  contrniy,  among  his  hard-drinking 
couulrynicn,  was  a  model  of  solu-iely. 
Yet  here  we  have  him  as  a  joyous 
roisterer,  holding  up  a  long  glass  of 
beer  or  wine,  and  treating  thf^  cher- 
ished deity  of  his  domestic  liearlh  as  if 
be  bad  been  nupping  with  a  reckless 
courtesan  iu  a  cabaret.  But  it  was  his 
art  and  not  the  wine  which  hiid  gone 
to  his  head,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  it 
is  perhaps  the  ouly  case  where  be  has 
given  liimself  away  to  such  abandon. 
Franz  Ilalu  has  often  depicted  similar 
scenes,  with  idinost  equal  power  and 
perhaps  supeiior  spirit.  But  Ilals, 
with  ills  remarkable  gifts,  was  in  the 
habit  of  seuking  for  inspiration  in  the 
taverns  be  haunted,  like  bo  inauy  of 
Ihe  most  brilliant  Dulrh  amateurs  of 
Iho  grotesque. 

As  the  portrnit*pninLcr  of  tho  day 
and  the  marvel  of  the  mulropolis,  Rem- 
brandt was  brought  into  coiitiicl  wilh 
tho  leading  citizens,  and  doubtless  was 
a  welcome  guest  iu  the  best  society  of 
Amsterdam.  But  iu  his  versatility,  his 
ambition,  and  bis  devotion  to  the  ec- 
coulric  and  picturesque,  be  could  uever 
conrtne  himself  to  the  most  paying 
branch  of  his  profcssiou.  Fortunate!}' 
for  us,  ho  still  loved  lo  frcqucut  tho 
quais,  the  fairs,  and  the  markets  ;  to 
delineate  the  busy  life  wliich  illustrated 
common  chamclcr  in  action.  It  is  note- 
worthy thai  for  many  jears  he  had 
taken  up  his  resideiico  iu  the  crowded 
Jewish  qnarlei*.  The  studies  he  made 
there  have  entered  largely  into  the 
composition  of  such  conlemporar)* 
pieces  as  the  "Sacrifice  of  Abraham*' 
and  the  '*  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds." 
Nor  was  any  poriwl  of  his  life  —  uot 
even  his  time  of  education  at  Leydcu 
—  uioie  fertile  in  spirited  etchings. 
Anil  each  successive  stage  of  the  elch- 
iug  indicates  a  chnni«e  and  a  distinct 
advance,    jUready  the  InHuence  of  Iho 
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Italinn  schools  was  begiutiitig  to  extern] 
to  Holland,  niid  itgiiin,  tu  iUc  ilimiou- 
tioii  of  his  groat  rfpulalion,  he  revolts 
to  the  lu88  cooj^euinl  cln^i^ical  lhtMuc}s. 
The  refined  poetry  oF  the  did  Gioek 
myths  is  hopeleftsly  vulgnriztnl  in  u 
coiirao  and  even  offensive  njeteinpsy- 
cho!iis.  It  would  appear  from  the  iiiiil- 
tiplicUy  of  tlio  preliniinnry  bketehiiH, 
that  he  had  beslo\ve<l  exeeiilioiial  pains 
ou  lilt:  gross  and  repulsive  llyiiiL;  fruiiy- 
medc  of  Dresden,  and  it  is  uuideassuul 
to  8i*e  tlic  8ii;nilicant  sign  of  Ihe  fright 
of  Ilio  boy  when  lie  is  ravished  away 
iu  the  dutches  of  ihc  bird  of  Juvt^ 
As  for  Lhe  Dainiii,  she  is  diseuchanLiug 
and  ahnuut  disgusting,  though,  as  a 
praelic'id  young  woman,  it  seems  likely 
eiiougli  tliat  she  liad  h^t  lieraelf  be  se- 
duced by  A  shower  of  silver  gulden. 
The  '^Mamoge  of  Samson  "  —  though 
it  is  fi  Duleh  wedding  —  and  tlic  *' To- 
bias" are  of  afar  higherorder  ;  though, 
to  our  iiiind,  neither  appruaebes  for 
simple  effect  the  sportsman  proudly 
holding  up  his  capcrcail/ie.  J(c  lliat  as 
it  may,  tiicre  is  liLlle  quesLion  tliat  in 
those  days  he  "  placed  ■'  all  his  pic- 
tures. Ho  is  said  tu  have  been  ovi^r- 
whehncd  with  commissions,  and  his 
iuconio  must  have  been  very  large. 
Moreover,  he  tuok  apprentices  nt  liigh 
fees,  as  was  lhe  praclico  of  the  time  ; 
and,  like  iltustiious  niotlurus  iu  the  arts 
and  lellers,  is  said  to  liavo  been  largely 
assisted  by  **  shadows  "  and  ''ghosts/' 
111  fact,  1)0  had  more  Ihau  one  pupil 
of  extraordinary  talent,  whose  work, 
with  v*iry  slight  retouching,  might 
easily  liave  passtid  for  his  own.  Amuiig 
these  were  Hoi,  Fliuck,  and  \'au  I£eck- 
hout.  That  fact,  of  course,  lb  rows  a 
certain  shade  of  dntdit  ou  the  genuine- 
ness of  some  of  Lhe  woiks  allributed 
to  (ho  mnster.  Hut,  afier  all,  what 
does  it  signify  to  us  ?  Each  se[>arate 
work  of  art  must  be  judged  apart  and 
on  ils  nierils  ;  and  those  wlio  senlituen- 
tally  holil  to  a  uauio  may  be  talisUed  by 
knowing  that  Ueinbrandt's  inrrfiV^aiicc 
in  his  studio  was  incessant.  Kveu  un- 
der the  pressure  uf  debts  and  duns^ 
he  was  never  wanting  in  regard  for 
his  rt'puUiion.  Wo  may  be  sure  ihal 
nothing  left  the  atdier  which  had   not 


cither  acluully  passed  under  his  hnnds 

or  at  least  been  stamped  witJj  the 
hall-mark  of  his  approval.  As  to  thai, 
his  free-liandcd  fashions  when  attend- 
ing sales  were  extremely  signiliciuU, 
When  lie  had  decided  to  buy  u  pnititing 
or  a  sketch,  he  always  mndu  tlie  iinst 
offer  so  high  that  no  one  was  likely 
lo  outbid  him.  To  frugal  fiiends  who 
oljjected  lo  his  recklessness,  he  would 
answer  Ihat  it  was  his  de::^ire  to  do 
honor  to  his  profession. 

Jt  is  noteworthy  that,  as  hu  not 
very  unfrequenlly  sank  tu  bathos  when 
striving  afler  tlic  sublime,  so  hu  soiiic- 
liiues  rises  tosublimiLy  when  he  ine-jiut 
lo  be  mobt  homely  and  bimple.  For 
example,  no  one  of  his  sumllcr  works 
pleases  us  more  Ihau  his  little  domestic 
group  Iu  the  quiet  cottage  interior^ 
which  ia  christened  **The  Ilousebold 
of  the  Joiner,^'  and  is  hung  in  llic 
Louvre.  The  i>ejisaut  woman  wiih  the 
baby  on  her  kuuu  is  more  si)iriLual  Ihau 
any  of  the  Virgin  mothers  he  has 
painted  ;  and  as  a  sujet  d«  yeure^  with 
the  lights,  the  faces,  the  alUludes,  auU 
the  details,  it  scarcely  muka  below  the 
ijuest,  works  of  Yehusquez. 

Then  he  pniulc<l  the  masterpiece 
iinscallcd  ''The  >Jight-walch."  It  had 
been  cmniuauded  by  the  rich  company 
of  lhe  nmskeleers  or  crossbowniun,  and 
panuLoxicuny  it  markoil  at  once  ths 
2enith  of  his  fame  and  the  beginniutj 
of  his  temporary  eclipse.  It  is  really  ti 
call  to  arms  of  the  civic  guard.  Liktf 
gooil  meu  of  business  as  they  were,  tha 
cai)tain  and  lieutenant  may  have  stip- 
ulated that  their  well-known  ligures 
were  lo  stand  out  eouspicuously.  IJu 
tliat  us  it  may,  lhe  popuhtr  |minler 
slooil  boldly  for  his  independence,  and 
broke  away  from  the  conveuttoiml- 
iiies.  He  executed  n  uoble  hi:$toricid 
piece.  Seldom  has  he  brought  out  in 
stronger  relief  hie  dariug  conirasis  uf 
light  iind  slnulow.  The  grouping  is  as 
e.\cellLiil  as  lhe  appixipriato  framework 
of  Lhe  background,  nud  all  Is  lirilliautly 
ilium  innlud  by  the  iitful  glare  of  thu 
torches.  Vet  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  one  of  the  principals  had  some 
reason  to  be  dissatisiled.  Fur  whereas 
lhe   figure  of    the   stalwart  captiiiu    is. 
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cnliu)y  dii^iiilJL'd,  wo  arealwtiya  inclined 
to  see  ft  loucU  of  realistic  imiiy  in  lua 
self-Bntistietl  lillle  subordinate  in  wlute, 
wlio  is  stmltinsf  com  place ntly  at  his 
elbow.  That  ;i:lis!eninir  while  uniform 
is  now  tliiowu  out  in  ius  pristine  bril- 
liancy. AVe  have  not  seen  the  oiil 
painting  binoe  it  was  cleaned  in  1.S81), 
bnt  M.  Michei  remarks  on  it  as  a  won- 
derfiU  example  uf  successful  restom- 
lion.  For  Ion;;  "The  Nij^hl-watt:li  " 
has  ranked  aEUon*^  the  great  painliti^'s 
of  Europe.  liulnt  tlie  time  it  brouirht 
the  arti?»t  more  criticism  Llinn  credit. 
His  wealthy  patrons  for  the  first  time 
gave  the  cold  shoulder  to  n  [laintev 
wiio  hnd  ccn»ed  to  be  orthoilox,  and  a» 
troubles  or  sorrows  come  in  battiilions, 
Fortune  b<'yfan  to  torn  her  back.  Sas- 
kiu,  the  bcdovod  hwis-ffuu^  sickeneil 
and  died,  and  he  sadly  missed  the  pres- 
ence which  had  made  llie  happiness  of 
his  home,  lie  htul  as  miicit  reason  to 
miss  the  inanaijt*r  who  lt:td  looked  after 
his  affairs  mid  kept  tha  household  ac- 
counts,  Unrlcr  the  darkeniii<^  shiidows 
of  an  abidiu!^  gtief,  he  felt  tliat  his 
magical  £^enius  was  failing  him  ;  and 
iu  those  days  of  deapondencv  he  was 
no  longer  buoyed  up  by  the  Inngihle 
pecuniary  evidences  of  his  undisputed 
supremacy.  He  shunned  the  society 
that  had  ceased  to  court  him,  and  wiili- 
drew  to  indu1<;e  his  grief  in  the  quiet 
seclusion  uf  the  country. 

Future  j;enerations  of  itdmirei-s  have 
lost  notliing  by  his  retreat.  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  Uembrandt  to  lie 
idle,  and  his  impulse  was  to  educate 
hin»self  by  incessant  work.  To  that 
period,  when  effort  was  jls  own  reward, 
we  are  indebted  for  many  of  hia  most 
remarkable  paintings,  anti  innnmerahle 
etchings  of  character  and  landsuipe. 
Again  we  are  back  among  (tic  wind- 
mills and  the  venerable  water-mills; 
again  wc  have  tlie  sand-dunea  and  the 
dreary  flats  ;  ai;aiu  wo  liavo  the  boors 
iu  their  workaday  or  festive  suits,  and 
the  beggars,  with  their  bones  staring 
through  tlii:ir  lallers.  But  the  painter 
and  etcher  has  made  marvellously  long 
strides  siuce  the  days  of  his  Leydeii 
novitiate.  There  arc  Troyeit-Iike  pas- 
toral sceuGs,  and  Comt-Uke  studies  of 


storm-huifetcd  atder-elumps  standing 
out  against  lowering  sunsets  and  clouds 
portentous  of  storm.  Yet  his  verea- 
tility  and  the  calliolicism  of  his  ye»re 
have  not  been  in  any  degree  lessened. 
Away  from  his  models,  and  having 
aitandoned  his  properties  to  crediloi-s, 
he  can  slill  launch  forth  in  »uch  sub- 
jects as  the  '*  Saviour  preaching,'' 
though  we  can  haidiy  say  he  is  alto- 
gether himself  when  swinnning  wilh- 
out  his  bladders  ;  hut  neither  eye  nor 
hand  have  lost  anything  of  their  cun- 
ning, and  tlrm  as^iunince  is  shown  in 
the  portraits  that  were  etched  from  the 
lifL'.  We  know  not  that  he  ever  throw 
off  anything  more  forcible  tliau  the 
-Jan  Cornelis  Sylvius  "  of  1(W(».  The 
pen-and-ink  sketch  for  it  is  now  in  the 
liritish  Museum,  nntl  the  venerable 
face  in  the  finished  work  retiects  iik 
each  eloquent  line  the  motto  over  tlio 
heiul  —  Spe»  mea  Ckristtis.  Yet  the 
*' Geometrician '*  and  the  **  OKI  H:mr- 
iug "  of  ten  years  later  are  no  whit 
inferior.  We  may  add  that  tlie  last  of 
Uia  own  seU-representations,  where  the 
prematurely  worn  man  of  lifty-four 
does  not  spare  himself  a  single  wrinkle 
or  urowsfoot^  is  the  worthy  uulmiuatioii 
uf  his  unparalleled  gallery  of  self-ilelin- 
catiou.  it  was  to  the  industry  of  llic 
following  year  that  we  are  inilebted  for 
the  well-known  **  Syndics,"  for  the  tide 
of  public  favor  seems  to  have  been  be- 
ginning to  rtow  again.  Yet,  so  far  as 
earthly  hope  or  happiness  was  con- 
cerned, his  light  was  destined  to  go  4>ut 
in  darkness.  IJis  later  life  was  mehin- 
ctioly  romance,  and  the  closiug  scenes 
are  tragic.  We  might  devote  a  long 
article  tu  the  seamy  side  of  that 
stmngely  checkered  existence,  where, 
doubtless  (»wing  to  his  imprudence,  ex- 
travngauce,  and  want  of  the  national 
husiuess  qualities,  he  was  subjected  to 
daily  worry  and  to  every  variety  of 
niortillwiliou.  He  was  crippled  by 
debts  and  worried  by  mortgagees  and 
settlement  trustees.  The  houses  ho 
had  boui^ht  or  built  were  sold  for  what 
they  would  fetch,  and  his  oherislied 
collections  had  been  sent  to  the  ham- 
mer and  scattered  among  umipprecia- 
live  purchasers.     What  cau  have  been 
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moi'c  liiimilialing  to  a  decent  Dutdi- 
mnii  llian  bring  formiilly  declnicil  an 
insolveut  (lofaulLer  in  lliiil  incrcanitle 
sociely  of  AnisLonlnin,  which  Ijcliu'vcil 
before  all  Ibiiiy^s  in  crc'«lit  nmi  gulden  7 
The  Imnibl}'  boiu  iirlisl  liad  Ibe  bilLer- 
ncss  of  knowing  llinl  he  bnd  mnde  hi.s 
way  amon<j  the  commercial  aristocnicy 
by  sheer  force  of  genius  ;  that  he  Imd 
married  so  as  to  give  society  every 
satisfaction  ;  thai  lie  liud  held  his  hon- 
ored hiMid  hii^h  anion:;  Ibe  l>eftt ;  and 
that,  with  the  ball  of  forlnno  at  his 
foot,  he  had  wantonly  kicked  it  away. 
M.  Michel  sngga^ls  that  the  touching 
pietiire  of  the  Uedeenici's  passion, 
painted  the  very  year  l)cfore  hia  dcalb^ 
was  tlie  pathetic  expression  of  his  own 
sulteriugij,  of  liis  baffled  aspiration.'s  and 
his  blighted  hopes.  At  all  events,  it 
ahuost  synchronized  with  the  death  of 
Ills  son,  a  year  before  that  of  \m 
father;  and  Hembrandl,  who  ])nssod 
Awny  liiruHclf  in  the  auLunin  of  ItXM)^ 
was  followed  to  the  grave  in  a  very  few 
days  by  his  widowed  stcpHlauyhter. 
He  would  liavo  died  Ibe  richcsL  man  in 
Holland,  could  he  in  liis  lifetime  have 
I'ealizcd  but  a  modest  percentage  on 
the  pecuniary  reversion  of  his  posthu- 
iiiouii  glory. 

His  art  was  originating  because  in- 
tensely and  essentially  original.  He 
marks  the  epoch  in  Dutch  development 
from  which  all  the  branches  of  the 
schools  took  their  subsequent  depar- 
tures. His  pupils  perpetuated  the  tni- 
ditions  of  the  departed  Tuasler,  and 
uvcn  his  rivals  had  submitted  to  the 
influence  they  could  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate. For  the  truth  was  that  the  gran- 
deur and  Ibe  range  of  his  genius  were 
only  limited  by  the  conditions  under 
which  it  asserted  itself.  He  had  few 
advantages  ;  he  had  never  any  regular 
teacher  ;  and  the  predecessors  on  wIkmu 
he  niight  have  modelled  himself  wonhl 
ooly  have  led  him  astray,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  sturdy  independence 
which  was  the  expression  and  safe- 
guard of  his  genius.  His  amazing  iu- 
stinct  for  the  technique  of  his  art^ 
which  was  what  his  more  capable  con- 
temporaries were  most  littod  to  admire, 
reconciled   them   iu  a  measure   to  the 


novelty   of  his  conceptions.     Kealistic 
na  the  most  realistic  of  them  —  and  we 
know  that  we  have  always  been   ring- 
ing  the   changes   on   liis    realism  —  he 
brought  poeli*)*  into  the  prose  of  their 
studios, — and  he  rises  easily  from  an 
actuality  or  a  pastoral  to  an  epic.     Nor 
has  any  one  of  his  succossora  boon  able 
to  trend  tolembly  closely  in  nil  Iiis  foot- 
steps, from    the   drawing   a   bucket  of 
water  by  a  village  maiden  in  saboU  to  a 
Kesurrection  of   Lazarus  or  an    Elcvn- 
tit)n  of  the  Cross.     In  his  grand  bistor- 
ic:d  pictures  ho  stands  absolutely  apari. 
He    alone    can    gencnilize   as    well    as 
indivJdnaHze,  combining  breadth   with 
the    most    minule   observation,       Ii    in 
there    we   see   )iis    superiority   to   sucIj 
rtnished     masters    in    their    respective 
styles    .IS    Van   der   Heist    and    Fmni 
Hals,  who   can  suggest  n  man^a   char- 
acter in  the  back  sinews  of  liis  band, 
but  who  will  fritter  away  force  on  the 
embroideries     and    accessories.       The 
brilliant    an<lacity    of   Rombrnndt    ex- 
[ihiins  alike    Ids  sliortcomings    and  his 
fidlures.        He    wjis    always     breaking 
fresh   and   unfamiliar   ground,  and    b« 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the   lempem^ 
mcnt    to    meditate    and   hesitate.     He 
took  excelsior  for  bis  nndto,  even  iu  the 
most  commouplncG  work,  and    so    it  {» 
that  he  has  left  no  dii-vct  bcir-generaJ, 
but  a  host  of  legatees  to  divide  Iiis  gifts 
and  share  the  succession. 

Vie  must  aay  a  word  or  two  by  way 
of  poslsciipt  on  the  direct  or  indirect 
influence  of  the  great  teacher  on  some 
of  UU  more  or  less  illustrious  followers. 
To  not  a  fL*w  of  them  he  commuuicatvd 
bis  rare  feeliug  for  the  picturesque  ;  to 
all  he  taught  intense  conscicniiousnes* 
and  the  iniporlance  of  careful  tcclinicid 
execution.  Gerard  Don  stands  oasiU 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  sub-schools. 
He  bad  entered  the  studio  of  Rem- 
bn\ndt  as  a  boy  of  (If teen,  and  hfl 
pasae<l  three  yeare  there.  He  elabo- 
nited  elaboration,  and  executed  nil  his 
subjects,  Scriptural  or  otherwise,  in 
transcendental  miniature.  In  spite  nf 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  finish,  h** 
is  believed  to  have  painted  upwaH*^ 
of  two  hundred  pictures.  His  favor- 
ite pupil  Van  Mieris  closely  resembles 
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him,  nnd  as  Dou  was  bom  nt  Lcyden, 
Van  Mieria  died  tlierc.  Sclialkon,  in 
ilio  harsliuctia  of  liis  Ilglits  und  sluul- 
ows,  was  ft  coarser  Dou  aM([  a  cruder 
Rembrandt.  Yet  some  of  liis  studies, 
like  tlic  girl  sbiuUng  the  caiidlc-tltmu> 
with  I»cr  plump  hand,  are  woiidei'fully 
lifelike  and  vigorous.  Aa  for  Van  der 
Eeckhout,  Bol,  and  Flinck,  tliey  all 
loved  to  repmduco  tliuir  mastur'a  fa- 
vorite subjects,  and  perhaps  it  is  the 
lU'St  who  most  closely  aiipvoacUes  hU 
excellence*  Van  der  Meer  and  tlio 
more  humorous  Maas  laitl  tliemselvcs 
out  to  imiLale  the  gaire  pictures,  Nor 
was  De  Hooch,  who  subsequently  be- 
took himself  to  a  simitar  style,  far 
bclund  eitlicr.  As  for  Drost,  he  so 
h<?artily  admited  Rcnihrniidt  that  he 
became  ii  pictorial  coninienlalor  by 
caricniuring  Ins  foibles  and  fniliui^s. 
Terburg,  though  ho  generally  lavished 
his  gcnina  on  the  glonlloation  of  milli- 
nery, showed  that,  had  he  chosen,  lie 
might  have  risen  to  far  nobk-r  concep- 
tions, aa  in  the  famons  hlntoiical  piece 
of  hift  "  Congress  of  Muiiater,"  gener- 
ously presented  to  the  National  Gallery 
by  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  Metsu,  al- 
ihough  inferior  in  cx(|uisitcncss  of 
Jlnish,  paints  with  liner  feeling  and 
sentiment.  A  Leydeu  man  by  birth, 
he  is  sxiid  to  have  gone  to  spend  two 
years  in  Amsterdam,  in  order  to  form 
himself  on  hiH  illustriotm  follow-citixen. 
So  Netcl)er  bad  formed  himself  on 
Terburg  and  Metsu,  to  whom  he  runs 
41  rather  indifferent  third. 

Jau  Steeu  likewise  came  from  Ley- 
den.  He  foriiinntel}'  failed  as  a  brewer, 
and  fell  back  upon  the  line  arts.  His 
work  is  the  more  wonderful,  that  ho 
had  been  set  up  by  his  friends  in  a 
tiiveiu,  where  he  had  no  more  thirsty 
customer  than  himself.  Yet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  his  best  work  was  done 
before  the  liquor  had  died  down  in  him. 
His  vei-srtltlity,  as  the  Apcllcs  of  the 
tavern  company,  is  iucxhautitiblo  as 
his  humor,  and  the  clever  compositions 
suggested  by  ludicrous  actuuiilies  ai*o 
always  ovcrllowing  with  genuine  fun. 
Adrlen  Brouwer  was  the  dissipated 
pupil  of  the  dissipaled  Hals.  He  de- 
uJmiration  tlio  drunken  card- 


playing  boors,  with  their  enrihen 
bcer-rtagons  and  their  broken  pipes, 
The  touch  and  the  fancies  are  of  Stcen 
and  Brouwer-,  the  lights  from  tike 
fongc-lire  or  the  candles  on  the  table 
are  eteady  those  of  Kemhrandt.  Adrian 
van  Ostade  had  likewise  studied  under 
Hals,  but  he  hml  so  obviously  gone 
back  a  stage  in  seeking  for  his  inspire 
lions,  that  he  has  been  styled  the 
Henibrandt  of  (jenre.  Again,  the  in- 
fluence of  Rcmbrnndt  is  to  be  traced, 
though  less  directly,  in  the  hoi*5e-picco8 
of  "Wonvennans  an<l  the  callle-pieces 
of  Paul  Potter  ;  nor  do  we  fail  to  llnd 
it  in  the  landscapes  of  Kuysdael,  Hob- 
hema,  auil  Van  Goyen,  and  even  in  the 
works  of  the  great  marine  painters. 
In  aunshitie  or  in  storm,  at  sunrise  or 
by  mooulight,  it  is  always  to  be  distin- 
gui.shed  ;  hut  above  all,  as  we  have 
insisted  over  and  over  again,  it  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  thoroughgoing  methods 
of  those  bi'illinnt  but  laboriouB  Dutch- 
men. 
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Frnrn  Tomplo  B»r. 
Oirr  OF  THE  WOUKHOUSR. 

A     COPPERY     afternoon     sunshine, 

which  neither  cheered  nor  warmed, 
brought  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the 
old  men's  ward  in  Ebnngton  work- 
lutiuc  into  bolder,  uglier  ohtrusivcness. 
The  old  men  sat  dull  arul  motionless, 
statues  of  discontent,  staring  at  the  fire 
which  burnt  as  agreeably  as  It  could 
behind  its  bars,  and  was,  indeed,  the 
only  thing  agreeable  there.  The  bent 
figures,  brown  and  leathery-looking 
in  their  workhouse  fustian,  made  a 
mournful  picture  enough.  They  aol- 
dom  spoke.  What  had  they  to  talk 
about?  A  muttered  grumble  at  the 
rations,  or  the  weather,  or  their  various 
aclie^  and  pains,  was  all  that  passed  for 
cnnvorHation,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
cliildish  old  chap  who  was  foolish 
enough  to  bo  cheerful,  and  was  mucli 
despised  therefor. 

Yet   some    of   these  men  had  been 
bright  enough  in   their  d.iy — ay,  nnd 
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good-looking    too,    wheu    they    drove 
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theii"  teams  nfi*?l*l  benonih  the  blue 
spring  sky,  untl  cracked  tUeir  jokes 
over  lUuii*  bruad  and  cheese.  Noiv 
Ibeir  lucala,  Lhougb  more  subalniifiiil, 
taated  only  of  pauperUm  itiid  discuii- 
teiil.  Tlie  breaks  in  tlioir  Ion*;  day 
were  few  :  meul-liine,  bed-lime,  itii  oc- 
casional wnik  for  Ihose  wbo  coidd  .slili 
cmwlout  into  tlie  sunshine  ;  incursions 
from  llio  mablcr,  lUu  cluipUiin,  Iho  doe- 
tor,  visitors  from  the  outside  world  of 
liberty. 

There  was  i\  visitot*  thnt  day,  a 
weekly  visitor,  for  old  Peter  Lucas  — 
his  gn»nd(lauij;liter  Bull  Knburtsoii, 
nmid-of-all-work  to  Mrs,  JtMikins,  the 
baker's  wife.  No  one  but  old  IVter 
look  any  notice  of  IJell^hcr  shabby 
lillle  tii^urc  was  too  well  known  ;  tlicy 
diduH  even  reckon  lier  a  **  well-favored 
wench,"  though  if  alie  lind  been  better 
diiissed  and  better  fed  plenty  woulil 
probably  have  thought  iliffcrently. 
BelPs  alight  form  was  dis;;uiscd  in  an 
ill-ntling  jacket  which  Mrs.  Jehkin» 
wore  till  il  was  too  out-uf-fnshi(»n  for  a 
baker^s  wife,  and  a  common  stuff  frock 
scanty  enough  to  display  a  pair  of 
boots  many  sizes  too  big.  A  hi<tcous 
hat  disligured  tlte  thick  prc-Uaphuclite 
red  hair  and  the  snndl-fcalured,  sad, 
pale  face.  But  one  face  brightened  at 
her  coming  —  the  weather-bejiten  coun- 
tenance of  her  granilfather.  She  was 
the  one  creature  in  the  world  he  loved, 
as  her  mother  was  before  her,  and  her 
gmndmotber  tirst  of  all.  In  proportion 
to  his  love  for  Bell  was  his  liale  for 
his  tirst-born,  Matthew^  and  Mallhew*s 
wife,  who  — wol Mo-do  as  he  consid- 
ered Ihom  —  refused  him  the  pittance 
he  asked  for  to  keep  him  froai  the 
workhouse. 

BelTs  mother,  Lucy,  had  been  a 
gontic,  loving  creature,  marrit*<l  in  her 
teens  to  a  fellow  of  whom  nobody  ap- 
proved, who  nevertliulcss  n)udo  her 
hapi^y  enough  till  he  felt  from  a  1ad<Ier 
and  broke  his  back.  Then  she  crept 
home  to  her  father's  cottage  with  her 
liltlo  rod-haired  girl.  Peter  had  been 
angry  nt  her  marriage,  but  she  had 
always  been  his  favorite,  and,  though 
he  did  not  say  much,  being  of  the  gruff 
and    taciturn    sort,    ho   welcomed   her 


back  with  secret  satisfaction.     Ho  could 
earn  little  enough  for  himself,  aud  the 
additional  mouths  to  feed  made  lifu  a 
hard   struggle,    the   more   so   that   the 
cruel   foe    of   rustic  old  age  —  rheunia- 
lisni  —  was   creeping   daily   npuu    him. 
When  iJcll  WHS  tlfteen  her  mother  fell 
ill,  and  this  last  illncHS  was  so  cruelly 
prolonged  as  to  drain  all  Peter's  stnall 
Havings.     But  he   had  always  pattl  his 
way,  and  woiihl  do  so  siiil  —  he  would 
not   ask   Matthew  for   htdp.     Matthew 
hud   married   at   thirty   a   widow    with 
savings    aud    two    childrcu,    aud    had 
tliree  of  his  own,  and  Matthew's  wifo 
considered  Ihey  were  '^  noways  bouud 
lo  keep  Mat's  father  and  Ihem,"  whea 
lliey   hatl  their   own   live   to   considcr. 
Vet,  compared  to  the  old  laborer,  Mat- 
thew Lucas  was  well-tiMlo.     He  had  a 
8ix-roomcd  house,  an  orcbanl,  u  couple 
of  cows,  t>igs   aud   fowls,  and    was   a 
fanner    and    fruit-grower     on    a    very 
small  scale.     But  he   could   not  spare 
even    skim    milk   for   his   sister.     IIis 
pigs    must    fatten    if    Lucy    Robertson 
wasted.     She  had   made  her  own  bed, 
and  must  lie  on  il  \  It  was  all  lie  could 
do  thc^e  bad  tiuies  lo  make  both  cuds 
meet.     Matthew  was  a  plausible   umn 
of  rallicr  comely  exterior,  which  srossly 
belied  ttiu  hardness  of  the  sordid  suul 
within.     He  might  have  ticcn  belter  if 
he  had  married  a  better  womnu.     His 
wife,  a  mean,  self-righteous  creature, 
incapable  of  taking  any  but  an  admir- 
ing  view  of   her   own   actions,   could 
never  forgive  her  father-in-law  for  cer* 
lain   home-thrusLs   he   hail    given    her. 
When  Lucy  died,  the  old  man  fell  ill. 
There    was    noLhuig    fur    it,    Matthew 
consiilere*!,    but    the    workhouse,    **a 
sight     more      comfortable     than      tho 
draughty    place"    Peter   called    home. 
Ik'U  must  go  to  service  and   caru  her 
bread. 

Peter  thought  there  was  an  altenui^ 
live  ;  his  proud,  stubborn  old  8oUl 
slimnk  with  horror  from  the  idea  of 
pauperism.  Matthew  might  make  him 
a  snudl  allowance  till  he  could  work 
again — he  could  make  shift  somehow 
till  then.  It  was  the  Ural  thing  he  had 
ever  asked  Ins  sou,  and  he  waa  over 
acvGuty.     Matthew  did  not  like  refu^ 
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ing,  tliough  moi'O  ivowx  fear  of  wlint  ilic 
nuighbors  luiglit  any  lUati  for  any  other 
reasou.  Bui  Marlhn  was  loud  ami 
positive.  Five  chiUlreu  lo  bring  up, 
fruit  almost  given  away,  reuls  rais*?ii, 
ami  piLjs  loworeci  I  How  could  lliey 
afford  iive  s!niliugs  a  week  for  his 
falher  (who  ought  to  have  laid  by), 
and  no  less  woulil  bo  any  good?  Mat- 
thew offered  liaU-a-<:rowu  I  His  father, 
from  his  coarao  pillow,  oycd  him  all 
over.  *'  Nay,"  he  said  at  last,  **  V\\  go 
iiilo  tljQ  Union  and  shame  thoe,"  and 
lie  went.  Ik'll  went  to  drudge  for 
sharp-tongued  Mrs.  Jenkins  in  the 
Hijrii  Slreet  for  the  Hberal  wages  of 
two  shillings  a  week.  Yet  out  of  this 
Bite  saved  a  shilling  uow  aud  theu  to 
buy  her  granddad  a  little  tobacco,  and 
she  never  miHsud  callinj;  to  see  him  on 
her  afternoon  out.  She  was  ctglitceii 
now,  though  she  tlid  not  look  it  by 
three  years,  delicate  and  soft-hearted 
like  Ucr  motlier,  with  a  mind  ueillier 
8tupi<l  nor  unreceptive. 

Plcivsure  visibly  brightened  old  Lu- 
cas's rougli-hewu  visage  wheu  his 
granddaughter  entered  tho  white- 
washed ward  that  February  afternoon  ; 
but  all  ho  said  was,  in  a  growling  un- 
dertone :  — 

"  Well,  my  wench,  how  be'st  thee  ? 
Thee  hasn't  forgotten  old  granddad, 
then  ?  " 

She  (tid  not  kiss  liim  ;  she  had  never 
Icarut  the  girlish  fashiou  of  caressing; 
she  ouly  drew  a  wooden  chair  to  his 
knee,  aud  hitd  her  small  red  hand  for  a 
nHtnient  on  his  fustian  sleeve.  The 
other  old  men  looked  on  atoUdly  —  the 
only  iiit«ire.sting  point  in  the  interview 
to  them  was  whether  the  girl  had 
'*  brought  summat''  for  old  Lucxs. 
They  were  apt  to  be  *'  begrudgeful,"  aa 
Bell  called  it.  Sho  slipped  her  little 
offeritig  uf  tobacco  into  his  hand  Jioping 
nobody  saw  it,  aud  said  a  word  or  two 
to  him  in  her  low,  shy  voice,  a  pleasant 
if  not  exactly  a  rcMncd  one. 

"  How*B  tho  pain  been,  granddad  ?  '* 

"  *nout  as  usual  —  bad  enough.  Seen 
anything  ot  'em  up  there?"  He 
jerked  Ids  thumb  vaguely  towards  the 
Betting  suu  ;  but  Bell  knew  what  he 
meant. 


"  r  heard,"  she  said,  "  as  ho  bought 
four  more  pigs." 

"  Ay,"  with  a  low  growl  of  concen- 
trated bitterness  more  lo  liimself  than 
to  her,  *'lie  can  buy  pigs^  dang  liim  ! 
They're  more  to  him  than  his  own  tlcbli 
and  blooil.  The  I^rd  give  him  the 
measure  he've  given — heaped  up, 
prcs.sed  down,  and  running  over." 
Bell  took  no  notice  ;  sho  was  used  ta 
her  grandfaiher^s  hatred  of  his  son. 
Hers  was  not  a  vindictive  nature,  but- 
in  her  own  way  she,  loo,  hated  Mat- 
thew an<l  Martha  Lucas.  The  ohl  mat* 
had  let  his  grey  head  fall  forward  over 
tho  hands  that  were  clasped  on  titer 
top  of  ins  oaken  stick.  He  glanced  up 
after  a  moment  or  two  from  under  liiB 
shaggy  while  eyebrows  at  tho  girl. 
Her  frail^  white  look  suddenly  struck 
him.  He  was  slow  now  to  notice  most 
things,  but  he  could  still  mark  the  signs 
ill  lilts  one  face, 

*•  He'st  well,  lass?"  —  with  some- 
tldng  more  human  and  kindly  lu  his 
lone.  *'Thee'a  looking  whisht  and 
dwindly.  The  missus  don't  ill-treai 
Ihcc?" 

'^Oh,  no.     She's  sharp,  that's  all." 

'*  Tiieo  gets  enough  to  cat  ?  " 

"Yes."  But  there  was  a  faint  hesi- 
laLiou  in  the  lone,  which  did  not  escape 
him. 

"Art  suitj?" 

"  Y  —  yes.  Not  overmuch  of  meat ; 
but  I  donU  care  much  for  meal." 

*^  Vou  ought  to  care  ;  the  doctor  said 
]i3  you  needed  it.  She've  got  a  good 
servant  in  you,  and  should  gi'  you 
vicluals  according.  They  feeds  its  bet- 
ter in  this  danied  hole,  I  do  b'lievo, 
though  it  all  smacks  of  the  Union,  aM<l 
I'd  a  deal  sooner  have  a  hunch  of  bread 
ami  cheese  under  n  hedge  with  the  sua 
on  n»p." 

"-*  Is  it  aa  bad  to  you  aB  it  was,  grand- 
dad?" 

Tho  words  were  whi»|>ercd  at  hit 
ear  ;  Ihe  voice  was  tender,  full  of  pity 
for  her  ohi  grandfiUher.  He  looked 
hard  at  her,  a  dogged  despair  iit  hia 
once  briglit  eyes. 

"Bad?  Ay,  what  do  I  look  for  bnt 
bad  ?  But  a  man  past  seventy  can't 
bide  here    long ;    that's    my    comfort. 
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There  mayn't  be  just  wlial  piireoii  says 
to  corac,  Uul  U  can't  be  wuitscr  than 
this.  Tlie  I.oril  won't  forgot,  I  reckon, 
as  I  *Ud  my  best  iiiul  jMiid  my  wiiy 
for  close  on  seventy  years  ;  and  Tvc 
wronged  no  one,  as  I  knows  on." 

"  If  only  I  could  earn  enouKb  to  keej) 
you  somewhere  out  of  this,  grnndilad  !  " 

*'  You  would,  my  wencli,  if  so  be  you 
could.  I  knows  that ;  hut  a  slip  of  a 
thing  like  Ihee  can't  ever  look  to  earn 
much.  But  it's  a  comfort,  anyways,  n« 
you  don't  forget  mo.  I'll  not  forget 
(hcc,  child,  wlieu  X  speaks  to  the  Lonl 
find  asks  for  justice." 

There  was  silence  between  lUcui. 
What  was  there  to  talk  about  ?  Bell 
was  too  di^pressed  by  the  dreiiry  sur- 
roundings of  the  place  to  toll  hiju  the 
small  gossip  of  the  little  town,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  bring  out  of  the  pro- 
found gloom  of  his  mind,  whicli  was 
fnll  of  vagne  but  strong  resentment 
towards  all  creation.  Yet  he  liked  to 
have  her  near  him,  as  much  as  he  was 
capable  now  of  liking  anything.  The 
touch  of  her  gentle  hand  on  his  knee, 
the  kindliness  of  the  soft  brown  eyes 
upturned  to  his  —  if  these  hud  been 
tnkun  out  of  his  life,  he  would  hav<> 
longed  more  than  ever  lo  die.  When 
«hc  was  gone,  he  sat  and  thought  of 
her  till  bed-time,  fondly,  if  dimly,  re- 
calling the  days  of  her  childhofMl  and 
Ihose  of  his  own  girUs.  Ho  had  known 
then  what  it  was  lo  he  proud,  pleased, 
hopeful.  Now  each  ihill  hour  ticked 
itself  into  eternity  uidighted  by  any- 
Uiiug  brighter  llmu  the  faint  satisfac- 
tion which  a  warm  meal,  a  pipe,  or 
the  weekly  visit  of  Bell  could  give  it. 

The  eight  c»'clock  bell  rang  Iho  pau- 
pers to  bed  that  chill  February  evening, 
ns  it  did  with  hideous  monotouy  every 
evening  throughout  the  year,  and  old 
Poler  Lucas  laid  his  head  on  his  hard 
|)iUow,  Utile  dreaming  that  it  rang  for 
ihe  last  lime  for  him  there. 

Mrs.  Mattliew  Lucas  was  superin- 
tending the  culling  up  of  a  line  porkt^r 
iX\t  following  afternoon  iu  her  back 
yard,  when  her  youngest  boy  abruptly 
appeared  with  the  aunnnnrement  :  — 

^^Haniiuy,  there's  u  geutlcmau  iu  the 


parlor  askin'  for  dad.  1  telled  him  ho 
was  goue  to  market,  and  he  says  you're 
to  come." 

"  Me  [  "  in  shrill  protest.  "  Me  sec 
a  genllcmnu  in  my  apron  all  messed 
with  the  pig  I  Go  ami  tell  him  to  call 
iigaiii  when  dad's  in.  1  reckon  it'souly 
some  o'  ttiiMu  blessed  rates.  Be  off 
now  and  tell  him,  Willy." 

Willy,  however,  returned. 

"He  won't  keep  you  a  minute  ;  but 
he  cau't  wait.  Il^s  summal  impor- 
tant." 

Mrs.  Lucas  impatiently  threw  off  her 
dirty  apron,  plunged  her  hands  in 
water,  and,  with  a  frowt»  not  infrequent 
on  her  liard  face,  confronted  a  persou 
—  evidently  not  a  collector  of  rates  and 
taxua  —  vvliosu  imposing  appearance 
niatle  licr  instantly  assume  a  more  re- 
spectful air. 

*■'■  .Vnd  what  might  you  bo  pleased  to 
want,  sir  ?  "  she  saiil. 

The  stranger  was  a  middle-aged, 
well-dressed,  clever-looking  man,  evi- 
dently not  of  Ebrington. 

"  I  Imvcn't  any  busiuesa  with  you  or 
with  your  husband  exactly,"  he  said  iu 
courteous  but  <lecisive  tones.  '*  My 
business  concerns  chielly,  if  not  en* 
tirely,  your  liusband's  father,  if  I  aoi 
right  in  supposing  Mr.  Peter  Lucas  of 
Ebrington  to  he  that." 

'*Yes,  sir,"  the  woman  answered 
somewhat  frostily.  Her  father-in-lnw 
was  a  sore  subject  with  her.  ^*- Mr. 
Peter  Lucas,"  she  added,  with  sarcastic 
emphasis,  "  is  iu  the  Union  over  yon- 
der, sir." 

"  Dear  me  I  In  the  Union  I  That^s 
stniuge  —  very  strange  !  " 

A  peculiar  smile  broadened  his  lipft. 
Mrs.  Lucas  stared  inquiringly  at  him. 

'*  And  wlmt  sort  of  business,  sir,  If  I 
may  make  bold  to  ask,  may  you  have 
with  my  husbamlN  father  ?" 

'*  Oh,  certainly  you  may  ask,  Mr«. 
Lucas  ;  tliere's  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  know.  My  name  is  Wilbra- 
ham.  1  am  a  solicitor  from  London  ; 
and  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  your 
father-in-law  —  a  very  agreeable  piece 
of  news.'* 

Mrs.  liUCAS  breathed  faster ;  a  dall 
fliibU  came  into  her  sallow  face. 
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OS  probnbly  you  know,  who  went  to 
Amcricfi  in  '58,  nnd,  I  believe,  wua 
lost  aii;ht  of,  He  has  lately  died,  un- 
nmrried  and  childless,  pos8e8»od  of  a 
largo  fortune,  wliich  conies  to  his 
brother.  His  lawyer  out  there  was  nn 
agent  of  mine,  and  communicated  wilh 
me.  I  was  directed  lo  Mr.  Mattliew 
Lucaa  for  information  about  Ins  fntlier, 
lo  whom  T  nm  now  on  my  way." 

"  A  large  fortune  !  A  large  for- 
lune  !  "  The  woman  repeated  the 
words  mechanically.  "  Lor<l  save  us  — 
ft  laj-ge  fortune  !  " 

She  could  have  flcreamed  out  the 
agonizing  thought  which  ran  through 
Iier  heart  like  n  kuife-thmst.  Mat- 
thew's father  was  Mattliew's  enemy  ! 
Oh,  wliy  had  lliey  not  kuowu,  that  they 
might  have  treated  the  old  nmn  differ- 
ently, and  luive  kept  some  place  in  hU 
regard  I  Now  they  were  shut  out  in 
the  cold  —  kin,  but  not  kind  — shut  out 
in  their  poverty,  while  the  old  man  rose 
to  riches  ;  for  well  slic  knew  he  would 
never  forgive,  never  forget.  Her  sor- 
did, Bclf-suftleient  soul  knew  not  the 
meaning  of  n'pentance  ;  but  remorse, 
none  the  less  bitter  for  being  vain, 
stung  her  as  she  realised  tlie  position 
of  affairs.  She  faltered  out  a  ques- 
tion. 

**  "Will  ho  be  really  well-to-do,  sir, 
after  all  7" 

Mr.  Wilbraham  smiled  again. 

"  Unther  more  than  welUio-do ;  he 
will  bo  rich." 

'*  Rich,  rich  I  —  and  him  in  the  work- 
house now  !  " 

"  Yes.  ITow  comes  he  to  be  in  the 
workhouse  ?  " 

She  wfis  at  once  loud  and  v<duble  in 
her  defence  ;  but  lliu  shrewd  lawyer 
out  her  short. 

"  It  was  a  pity  you  couldnH  manage 
to  keep  him  out;  it  would  Imvc  been 
better.     lias  he  any  other  relations  ?  " 

"  Only  a  bit  of  a  girl,  sir,  his  daugh- 
ter's child,  an  orphan  —  Boll  Robertson 
by  name." 

'*  May  [  ask  if  you're  on  friendly 
terms  wilh  the  old  genllemau  ?  " 

The  dull  flush  again  ;  nnd.  after  some 
heaiUlion,  the  sullen  answer  :  — 


*•  Well,  no,  sir,  not  exactly  friendly 
terms." 

'■*■  Ah  !  then  I  think  Pd  better  go  on 
to  Uio  —  to  the  house  you  speak  of, 
nnd  sec  Mr.  Lucas  myself.  Is  he  an 
old  man  ?  " 

"  About  seventy-three." 

"  And  in  good  health?  " 

"  Not  over  and  above." 

"  Ah  I  "  the  lawyer  nodded  and 
turned  to  the  door.  lie  was  slopped 
by  the  words,  nervously  yet  deiiaully 
spoken  :  — 

**  If  the  old  mau  were  to  die,  sir,  I 
suppose  il*8  us  as  'ud  come  iu  for  the 
money  7  " 

**  Yes,  yes,  of  course  ;  the  next  oC 
kin  ;  provided  he  made  no  will.  Good- 
morning  I  "  And  ho  walked  quickly 
away.  The  woman  stood  as  if  petri- 
lled  ;  she  i*epeale<l  over  anil  over  to 
herself  those  last  words,  "  provided  ho 
made  no  will."  Slowly  she  realized 
the  .situation  ;  her  niin<l  moved  heavily, 
but  she  w:is  u(tt  a  fool.  If  old  Peter 
Lucas  died  without  a  will,  M.'xtlhcv 
would  have  this  fortune  —  lliis  lanro 
forlnne.  A  lawyer  doesnH  speak 
lightly  ;  if  he  called  it  large,  it  mu'st  be 
very  large.  They  would  be  rich  be- 
yond their  wildest  dreams,  and  without 
any  trouble  ;  rich  like  the  squire,  or 
Mr,  Hill,  the  retired  manufacturer  at 
the  Furze,  But  if  these  lawyers  got 
hold  of  him,  they  would  never  rest  UU 
he  had  mnde  a  will  ;  besides,  he  him- 
self would  be  only  loo  eager  for  re- 
venge ;  they  would  be  left  iu  their 
poverty,  abject  as  it  seemed  in  con- 
trast ;  and  that  Bell  —  that  silly  pale- 
faced  Bell  —  would  have  the  m.igic 
gold  I  The  IhoughL  was  too  bitter  — 
the  woman  sat  down  and  burst  into 
tearless  subs,  as  if  racked  with  physical 
pain. 

When  her  husband  came  home  from 
market,  flushed  with  »u  ex  Ira.  glass  or 
two  of  drink,  she  told  him  in  Iiarsh, 
jerky  sentences  what  had  happened. 
He  sat  nnd  stared  at  her,  dazed,  stupe- 
lied,  confounded.  His  fimt  thought 
was  the  same  as  hera. 

**  It'll  do  us  no  good,  Martha.  We'll 
never  get  a  penny  by  it  now." 

"No,"  she  said  bitterly.     "If  only 
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wcM  Ji  know'd  !  ItMl  be  all  Bell  wilU 
liirii  now!  IJuL  if — if  lie  dies  aforc 
lie's  matl*-'  a  wil),  Mat " 

"All!  Hul  lie  woirl ;  you^ll  sec. 
UeMl  never  be  frieutls  again,  after 
wliat's  Iiiippene^l." 

"  Never.  But  lliore's  jual  tliaL 
chance,  Mat  Well,"  she  whis- 
pered Imaraely,  **  this  lawyer  man  'ud 
lie  on  our  side  it  'Lwaa  worth  his  while 
—  lie  might  put  off  the  will.  I  reckon 
youM  beat  sec  *un,  Mat." 

Peter  Lucas  was  sitting,  as  usual,  on 
liis  UorK'h  not  far  from  the  fire,  half 
asluep,  wlien  the  master  entered  with 
Ilia  lirisk,  olticial  air. 

**  Here,  Lucas,''  said  he  —  and  there 
was  soniethin;;  strangely  bland  nhouL 
luA  voice  —  '*  just  step  into  my  office  a 
minute.  There's  a  gentleman  wants  to 
see  you  on  business." 

The  other  old  men  mechanically 
turned  their  heads  and  stared  like  so 
ninny  sheep,  tii-st  nt  the  master,  then 
At  old  Lucas,  who  stai*ed  loo,  with 
lianlly  a  dawning  of  surpHse  on  his 
worn  face. 

"  A  gentleman  —  for  to  see  mc  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  to  see  ydU.  Irnporlanl  busi- 
ness. Hurry  up,  old  genl)em:m.  .Slinll 
I  give  you  a  boost  ?  " 

Affably  smiling,  the  master  actually 
offered  Iris  arm  to  the  old  pauj^er  I 
What  <iu  earth  was  coming  next  ? 
The  old  men  sniffed  indignant  at  the 
paitialily  of  fortune,  though  their  imag- 
inations, whitlltid  down  to  the  level  of 
tho  **  House,"  dill  not  rise  to  any  idea 
more  brilliant  than  a  distinguished  vis- 
itor. Lucas  followed  the  master  in 
silence.  That  great  potentate  ushered 
liiiii  blandly  into  the  presence  of  a  dig- 
iiilicil  yet  cotidoAccnding  stranger  — 
Mr.  Wilbrabain,  in  short  —  and  of  the 
Bhnhbily  dressed  but  genial  chaplain, 
\rhom  Lucas  liked  as  well  as  he  could 
Viko  any  one  connected  with  these 
haled  walls.  Tl  was  no  8ur|)risc  to  him 
to  feel  Ids  hand  clasped  by  Mr.  St. 
John,  to  whom  social  distinctions  were 
of  small  account ;  but  when  Iho  stran- 
ger nodded  to  him  and  called  him  Mr. 
Lucas,  the  old  man  atared  blankly  as  in 
a  dream. 


"Come,  Lucas,"  said  the  chaplain 
heartily,  "don't  look  so  dazed,  old 
frii-iKl  ;  this  gentleman  is  a  lawyer  from 
Londoij,  come  to  tell  you  of  a  wonder- 
ful bit  of  luck." 

'*  J-uck  —  hick  —  Inckforme  ?"Btam- 
mnred  the  old  n»an. 

'*  Vos,  indeed,"  broke  in  the  lawyer 
quietly,  "  a  piece  of  extraordinary  luck, 
but  not  undeserved,  I'm  sure.  You've 
been  unlucky,  Mr.  Lucas,  lately,  but 
we  hope  }on\'o  many  prosperous  days 
before  you.  You  had  a  brother  Sam- 
uel, who  went  to  America  in  '58  — 
that's  so,  isn't  it  ?" 

"Ay,  sir,  it  is  so.  I  had  a  brother 
Sam,  Ihrcc  years  younger  nor  mc.'* 

"  SVell,  Sam's  lately  died,  and  left  a 
largo  fortune.     You  are  bis  sole  heir," 

"D'ye  mean  I  come  in  for  Sara*s 
money?"  with  a  momentary  flash  of 
quicker  perception.  The  lawyer  nod- 
ded, smiling.     "  Yes,  my  friend,  I  do." 

"  And  how  much  may  it  bo  ?  "  Lucas 
tottered  a  liltle.  The  chaplain  quielly 
puslii'd  a  chair  towards  him,  into  wliich 
he  sfink,  though,  perceiving  the  next 
moment  that  he  was  the  only  pei'son 
seated,  the  instinct  of  habit  made  him 
murmur,  "  Axing  your  panlon,  gentle- 
men, for  sitting  down." 

"It's  a  hundred  thousand  pounds," 
the  lawyer  said  slowlj*.  The  master 
and  the  chaplain  both  started  and 
looked  at  each  other.  Clearly  and  em- 
phatically as  he  sj>oke,  Lucas's  mlDd 
could  not  take  in  such  an  idea. 

"A  hundred  pounds,"  he  said  slow- 
ly ;  "  thatMl  keep  me  a^nost,  I  reckon, 
so  long  as  I  lives,  outside  of  this." 

"You  don't  undersLind,  Lucas," 
said  the  chaplain,  bending  down  (o 
him  ;  "you're  a  little  deaf.  Mr.  Wil- 
bralmm  said  a  hundred  (honsund 
pounds."  There  was  a  strange  pause 
and  hush. 

Peter  broke  the  silence  with  a  low 
muttering. 

"  A  hundred  —  thousand  —  pounds  I 
Lord  save  us!"  Then  he  looked 
simrply  at  the  lawyer.  "Y'ou're  in 
arnest  ?  you  means  it  7  you  ain't  a 
jokln'  with  me  ?" 

"Upon  my  honor  I'm  not.  It's  a 
fact,  a  positive  fact.     I  made  quite  sure 
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of  it  ])efore  I  came  down.     You*re  a 
rich  man." 

"  And  I  can  leave  here  to-day  ?  " 

"As  soon  as  everj'ou  please.  You 
can  return  with  nin,  if  you  like,  to 
London  this  evening,  or  you  can  sleep 
at  the  inn  at  Ebnngton  and  start  to- 
morrow." 

"No,  no,  to-night  —  to-night." 

"But  not  by  yourself,  Lucas,"  said 
the  chaplain  gently  ;  "you'll  want 
some  friend  or  relative  with  you." 

"  I*ve  only  one  relation  as  1  claim  as 
such,"  the  old  man  said  with  sudden 
fierceness.  "  I'll  go  round  and  fetch 
her  now.  HerMI  come  along  of  us. 
Ha  I  ha  I  "  he  chuckled  grinily  ;  "  I'm 
even  now  with  Mat,  and  Mat's  wife 
too." 

He  rose  stiffly  and  glanced  about 
him. 

"  I'm  ready,  sir,  if  so  you  be." 

"Yes,  certainly  —  I've  a  fly  at  the 
door.  If  there's  anything  you  want  to 
take " 

"  No,"  chuckled  the  old  man  again  ; 
**a  cliap  don't  have  much  property  in 
here.     I'll  go  fetch  Bell." 

Then  he  held  out  his  horny  hand, 
Jiard  with  seventy  years'  labor,  to  the 
chaplain  — 

"Here's  good-bye  to  you,  sir,  and 
wisliiu'  you  good  luck  like  mine.  You 
done  your  best  by  me,  and  by  us  all.  I 
hopes  you'll  get  your  due  for  it." 

"  Maybe,  Lucas,"  said  Mr.  St.  John, 
smiling,  as  they  shook  hands.  "I  sup- 
pose we  mostly  do  some  time  or  other, 
here  or  hereafter ;  but  not  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  I  don't  want  that. 
Good-bye,  old  friend  I  I  hope  with  all 
ray  heart  your  money'U  bring  you  hap- 
piness." 

Peter  proceeded,  but  this  time  rather 
glumly  and  without  good  wishes,  to 
shake  hands  with  the  master,  and  with 
the  matron,  who  had  come  in  opcn- 
mouthed  to  hear  what  was  going  on. 
Then  he  followed  the  lawyer  to  the 
<loor,  and  stood  on  the  steps  a  free 
anan,  a  man  of  property,  drawing  deep 
his  iirst  breath  of  independence,  after 
two  long,  blank  years  of  prison. 

Once  inside  the  fly,  Mr.  Wilbraham 
suggested  calling  first  at  a  tailor's  to 


e  xchange  the  w  orkhouse  garb  for 
something  more  in  accord  with  his  po- 
sition. Lucas  was  reluctant  to  delay 
taking  his  news  to  Bell,  even  for  this, 
but  with  a  little  difllcuUy  was  per- 
suaded. The  astonished  tailor  could 
not  do  much  at  a  moment's  notice,  but 
a  tolerable  suit  of  black  was  found  at 
last,  a  tall  hat,  and  a  great  coat,  that 
covered  many  deficiencies.  Even  in 
this  bravery  the  old  man  scarcely 
looked  his  part ;  but  his  silvery  locks 
lent  him  a  certain  dignity.  When 
seated  in  the  fly  again,  Mr.  "Wilbraham 
held  out  a  handful  of  gold  and  silver. 

"  Here,  sir,"  he  said  easily,  "  put 
this  in  your  pocket  to  go  on  with.  I 
donH  want  to  do  paymaster  longer  than 
is  necessary," 

The  old  man  did  not  take  it  —  he 
looked  angrily  from  the  money  to  the 
lawj-en 

"  I'm  not  a-goin'  to  take  youm," 
said  he  ;  "  where's  mine  ?" 

"  This  is  yours  —  I'm  only  advancing 
it  —  you  shall  account  for  it  —  but  you 
must  have  money  about  you." 

The  face  relaxed  a  little,  and  Lucas 
thrust  the  coins  into  his  pocket,  steal- 
ing his  hand  in  afterwards  to  feel  the 
unwouted  guests.  By  his  direction 
they  next  stopped  at  Mrs.  Jenkins's. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  suggested  the  grand- 
father's interview  should  be  a  private 
one ;  he  ha<l  a  telegram  to  send  from 
the  post-office  next  door.  The  tele- 
gram was  to  J.  L.  Wilbraham,  and  or- 
dered rooms  to  be  got  ready  in  the 
sender's  house  in  Regent's  Park,  for 
Mr.  Lucas  and  a  young  lady.  Mean- 
while old  Peter  marched  into  the 
baker's  shop,  and  confronted  the  stout 
proprietress  with  an  appearance  of 
sangfroid  which  liis  new  attire  helped 
him  to  maintain. 

"  Good-mornin',  mum,"  said  he. 

Not  for  the  moment  recognizing  her 
little  servant's  pauper  grandfather,  she 
returned  the  salutation  civilly.  Then 
a  look  of  blank  surprise  came  into  her 
broad,  red  face. 

"  Well,  I  never  I  If  it  ain't  old  Mas- 
ter Lucas  —  as  fine  as  fine " 

"  I  wants  to  see  my  Bell,  mum,"  the 
old  roan  went  on,  a  grim  smile  relaxing 
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Uic  muscles  of  his  mouLh  at  her  aatou- 
iahment,  which  was  a  new  and  agree- 
able hini  of  Ihc  wouderful  chuugo  thul 
had  come  over  liim. 

^'  I'm  a-goiu'  Lo  lake  her  away  with 
me  as  soon  as  she  can  clenu  hurself  and 
come.  Tiiere's  no  otUU  about  her  bits 
o'  things  —  her  won't  waul  'cm.  Tm 
.H-goiu^  to  Lunnon,  and  ItelPs  to  come 
:iUoQg/* 

**  Going  lo  Loudon  I  Well,  I'm 
blessed  —  and  3'ou  Ihink  as  I  can  spare 
Bell  at  a  nioiaent's  notice  —  are  you 
gone  daft,  Maater  Lucas  7  or  have  you 
come  into  a  fortiti'  ?  " 

*'  JusL  thai,  mum.  l*m  wilHn*  lo  pay 
a  fair  price  for  ill-couveniuucing  you, 
but  IJcll  must  come,  and  i^ulck  too,  for 
Tvc  no  mind  to  waiL'^ 

Mrtj.  JeukluB  could  only  gasp  and 
stare,  aud  rcpeiit  her  formula,  "  Well, 
I'm  blessed  !  '* 

Iinpatiuiil  at  the  delay,  Peter  raised 
his  voice  and  called  **  Bell !  '* 

iiuil  quiokly  appeared,  not  recogniz- 
ing, in  iho  loud,  authoritative  tones, 
the  feeble  voice  she  was  used  lo  in  her 
grandfather.  Her  hair  and  her  coarse 
apron  were  covered  with  thmr,  and  her 
face  was  pale  and  scared. 

»^  Granddad,"  she  cried,  slopping 
sliorl,  bewildered,  in  the  doorway. 

•'Ay,  my  wcncli,  it's  me.  Be  quick 
and  clean  youraelf  —  douH  slop  to  bring 
a  thing  —  I've  come  iu  lor  a  fortiu\ 
lass,  and  thee  shall  help  spend  it.  Be 
quick  —  Ihere^s  the  lawyer  gentleman 
wuiliu'  outside  lo  take  us  to  Lunuon. 
Mrs.  Jenkins  and  mo'tl  settle  our  little 
bit  0'  business  while  thee  makes  thy- 
self decent." 

lie  waved  her  away,  and  Bell  hurried 
to  her  little  attic  to  obey  him.  Had  he 
been  in  his  onlinary  clothes  she  would 
have  thought  his  brain  was  turned,  but 
Uic  hat  and  coat  carried  conviction  of 
a  chaugc.  Presently  Mr.  Wilbraham, 
outside,  was  joined  by  old  Lucas  and  a 
shabby  little  girl  who  could  hardly  tlnd 
words  to  whisper  au  answer  to  his 
kindly  greeting. 

"Where  next,  Str.  Lucas?"  he  in- 
quired. '*  We  have  still  an  hour  aud  a 
half." 

**Tw  Briggs  and  Mautou's,  sir,"  the 


old  man    answered   prumtitly.     "  This 
girl  of  mine  has  got  lo  be  rigged  out." 

'*  Wou*t  you  wait  till  we  get  to 
town  ?  "  said  the  lawyer,  taking  iu  at 
a  glance  the  sordid  details  of  poor 
Bell's  array. 

"Xota  minute,"  returned  the  other, 
almost  llorcely.  *'  My  Bell  shan't  look 
a  servant  no  longer  than  I  can  help." 

A  small  crowd  of  children,  vaguely 
scenting  excitement,  bad  galliered 
round  the  fly  ;  a  few  men  and  women, 
too,  Jiad  slopped  to  look.  One  recog- 
nized Hell  antl  her  grand fallicr. 

*'  Eh,  hut  it's  old  Luciis  out  of  the 
House,"  she  cried  to  her  neighbor^ 
*'  dressed  like  a  toff !  Wlial's  up  ? 
And  Bell,  Mother  Jenkins's  gnl " 

Mr.  Wilbrahain  hastity  puL  bis  clients 
into  tlic  fly,  and  ordered  the  man  to- 
drive  on  to  the  draper's.  The  bland 
Mr.  Briggs  himself,  seeing  a  vehicle, 
and  scenting  profit,  advanced  smiling 
to  receive  his  strange  custoniers  ;  the 
shopwomeu  stared  wondcriugly  as  they 
recoguized  the  little  Bcrvnni  girl. 

'•  I  wants  a  reg'lar  lit  out  for  my 
granddaughter  here,"  the  old  man 
said,  sturdily  i>lauiing  himself  by  the 
counter ;  *'  send  a  yt'uug  ^unan  as 
knows  what  a  lady  ought  to  wear  —  the 
best,  mind.  I'll  sit  down  I  be  while, 
fur  I'm  tired.  This  geullcmau,  here, 
can  show  you  as  I  can  pay." 

He  sat  down  and  watched,  while  Mr, 
Briggs,  astounded,  but  still  smiling, 
beckoned  au  elegant  and  haughty'- 
looking  damsel  with  a  very  fashionable 
"  head  of  hair,"  to  wail  on  the  shrink- 
ing Utile  Bell. 

'*  Take  her  along  with  you  into  a 
room,"  sitid  the  old  man,  ]>ointing  with 
his  thumb  at  Bell;  *'make  her  look 
smart,  and  be  quick  about  it,  tbal's  all, 
ril  pay." 

The  haughty  one  led  the  way  into  a 
tilling-room,  whence  Bell  emerged  in 
half  au  hour  blushing  and  transmo<i;ri- 
fled.  A  slow  smile  came  over  the  ohl 
man's  face  ;  he  sat  and  drank  iu  every 
dt'tJiil  of  the  tmnsfoiinalion  with  de- 
light. He  said  notbin;;,  but  drew  a 
loug,  satisfied  breath.  Mr.  Wilbraham, 
for  the  fii*sl  time,  saw  ihat  iho  little 
hjaid  was  fair  —  she  had  capacities  uot 
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unworthy  of  her  rCle,  and  he  smiled  a 
satisfied  and  patronizing  smile.  Her 
grandfather  took  her  neatly  gloved 
hand. 

"Come,  my  wench,"  he  said  softly, 
and  with  a  gleam  of  love  in  his  dim 
eyes,  "we'll  he  going  now  they've 
made  thee  so  fine .  No  more  torn 
gowns  and  big  aprons  ^thee's  a  lady 
now,  Bell,  mind  that." 

"  Shall  we  go  to  the  hotel  and  have 
some  tea?"  asked  the  lawyer,  not 
ohiivious,  aa  the  old  man  was,  of  the 
staring  crowd. 

"I've  one  more  call  to  pay  first," 
Lucas  returned,  the  old  grim  look  com- 
ing back  as  the  smile  faded.  ""We'll 
let  Mat  and  his  wife  see  how  fine  we 
be.  Tell  the  man  to  drive  to  Matthew 
Lucas's  place  ;  he'll  know." 

"Don't  let's  go  there,  granddad," 
Bell  whispered,  holding  his  arm  with 
her  two  hands,  and  looking  imploring. 

"  I  shall,  I  tell  thee,"  he  answered 
angrily  ;  "  don't  be  a  fool !  It'll  be 
nuts  to  me  to  let  'cm  see  us.  Lord, 
how  mad  they'll  be  —  me  to  be  rich, 
and  them  not  a  penny  the  better  I 
"Why,  it'll  pay  me  for  the  workhouse  I  " 

AVhcn  the  fly  stopped,  tired  as  he 
was  already,  the  rheumatic  old  man 
])ainfully  got  down  and  hobbled  into 
the  kitchen,  drawing  the  reluctant  girl 
after  him.  The  Lucases  were  at  tea 
in  their  usual  litter  of  children  and 
dirt.  The  man  and  his  wife  stood  up, 
trying  vainly  to  seem  civil,  conciliatory, 
at  ease,  as  the  stern,  rugged  face  of 
the  old  grandfather  confronted  them, 
lie  made  a  kind  of  awkward,  mocking 
bow. 

"Well,  Mat,"  said  he,  with  a  con- 
tortion of  face  meant  for  a  sarcastic 
smile.  "I've  come  to  say  good-bye  to 
the  lot  of  you.  I'm  going  to  set  up  in 
style,  and  it  won't  be  proper  for  me  to 
visit  at  a  place  like  this.  Least  said 
soonest  mended,  with  what's  come  and 
gone.  If  you'd  'a  knowed,  my  sou,  as 
I  was  going  to  be  a  rich  man,  you'd  'a 
bin  ready  enough  to  keep  a  roof  over 
my  head,  and  a  bit  in  my  cupboard  for 
your  own  sake.  But  you  see  you  didn't 
know,  and  packed  me  off  yonder. 
'Twas  a  pity,  for  it'll  make  a  deal  o' 


difference  to  you.  Bell,  here,  she 
stuck  by  me  ;  she  wais  good  to  her  old 
granddad.  I  shan't  forget  her,  nor 
you.  Bell's  my  flesh  and  blood  ;  she'll 
have  all  I  have  while  I  lives,  and  arter 
I'm  gone.  But  as  for  you "  —  he 
swept  his  ann  round  contemptuously 
—  "you're  none  o'  mine.  You  let  me 
go  into  the  House  —  you  may  end  your 
days  there  yourselves,  for  what  I  care. 
Good-nlay  to  you,  Mr.  Matthew  Lu- 
cas I  " 

He  turned  his  back  on  them,  while 
his  son  stammered  apologies,  expla- 
nations, entreaties,  the  wife  standing 
silent  in  impotent  rage  and  regret.  At 
the  door  old  Lucas  wheeled  round  again 
with  a  harsh  laugh. 

"  Come,  I'll  be  better  than  my  word. 
I'll  allow  you,  Mat,  double  what  I  asked 
you  to  allow  me  to  keep  me  out  o'  the 
House.  The  lawyer  here  shall  pay  you 
ten  shillings  a  week  while  I  live  — 
when  I'm  gone  the  money'U  be  Bell's 
to  do  as  she  likes  with.  Come,  many  a 
little  makes  a  mickle,  —  that's  a  favor- 
ite sayin'  o'  yourn.  You'll  not  be  too 
proud  to  stomach  ten  shillings  a  week» 
Mat  ?  You'll  never  get  a  penny  more^ 
so  help  me  God  I" 

And  the  Lucas  couple  were  left  to 
digest  these  words  as  best  they  might. 

Mr.  Wilbraham,  senior,  was  a  clever 
lawyer,  an  agreeable  host,  and  a  good 
man  of  business,  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,  but  liked  by  few.  His  only 
sou,  on  the  other  hand,  John  Linton 
Wilbraham,  better  known  as  Jack, 
though  often  depreciated,  was  a  uni- 
vei-sal  favorite.  He  had  not  distin- 
guished himself  at  school  or  college  ; 
he  was  idle,  and  but  a  dilettante  in  his 
profession,  which  was  the  same  as  his 
father's  ;  but  he  was  so  kind-hearted, 
genial,  and  straightforward,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  find  fault  with 
him.  He,  his  father,  and  an  amiable 
nonentity  of  an  aunt  kept  house  tO' 
gether  in  a  comfortable  mansion  in 
Regent's  Park.  They  were  well  off,, 
though  not  fashionable  people,  yet  Mr. 
Wilbraham  was  always  eager  to  in- 
crease his  income.  He  was  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  managing  this  large 
fortune  of  old  Lucas's,  and  anticipated 
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Cf>nsidcrab1o  ]>ro6t  from  the  hniulliug  oF 
80  ignorant  a  client.  Everyone  knew 
llml  Mr.  Wllbrnlmm  was  **  Bharp  ; " 
few  suspected  in  liim  capncitios  for 
being  even  a  little  more  tlmu  sliurp. 

"Wiien  Jack  AVilbmham,  who.  of 
<;oui-se,  liiul  heard  all  about  the  pauper 
heir,  received  hia  father's  telegram, 
he  tmnsferred  the  order  lo  his  Aunt 
Maria,  who  al  once  set  about  tlic  prep- 
arations neccasary.  Who  the  "young 
lady  "  might  be  neither  had  the  least 
idea.  It  was  ten  o^clock  that  evening 
when  Ibe  carriage  arrived  at  the  door, 
and  Jack  went  out  to  welcome  the  now- 
coiners.  AVilh  a  cheery  greeting  ho 
helped  out  first  his  father,  next  an  utd 
man,  wlioso  tired,  dnzod  looks  and 
feeble  movements  gave  him  a  feeling 
of  pity  wliich  would  beforehand  have 
seemed  strangely  out  of  place,  but  it 
struck  htm  that  in  Ibis  case  fortune 
had  relented  too  lute.  Lastly,  a  young 
slip  of  a  thing  was  discovered  shrinking 
in  an  agony  of  shyness.  Jack  gave  her 
his  hand.  **  Poor  child,"  he  thought, 
"  who  is  she  ?  "  and  his  father  an- 
swered the  unspoken  question. 

"This  is  Miss  Ilobertson,  Jack ^  Mr. 
Lucas's  granddaughter.  I  hope  your 
aunt  has  everything  ready  and  comforl- 
nblo  for  her." 

C.'oniforliiblo  I  The  littlo  cx-«crvant 
thought  she  was  in  a  palace  wlicu  she 
found  herself  taken  iuto  a  large  bcd- 
I'oom  where  tire  and  candle-light,  softly 
mingled,  fell  on  furniture  such  as  she 
had  never  seen  before.  Ilcr  grand- 
father, in  the  next  room,  one  less 
<Uiinty  hut  not  less  luxurious,  took  it  all 
more  stolidly.  lie  refused  help  from 
iho  manservant,  and  nskcd  for  his 
granddaughter,  who  came  to  help  him 
lobcd,  where  Misa  AVilbraham  insisted 
ho  should  have  a  cup  of  soup  since  he 
refused  to  touch  the  inviting  littlo  sup- 
per laid  ready  down-staii*8.  He  thanked 
her  kindly,  but  he  was  tired,  and  would 
get  lo  bed.  When  Bell  came  to  him,  he 
said,  half  oxuUing,  hut  with  a  quaver 
of  dread  in  his  voice,  "  AVell,  my 
wench,  this  ain't  what  we've  boon  ac- 
customed to,  be  it  ?  This  is  what 
moneyMl  do.  "What  would  Ihein  over 
yonder  say  lo  It,  d'ye  Ihiuk  ?" 


"It's  beautiful  —  loo  beautiful,  grand- 
dad—  il  frightens  me,"  JIcll  said,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  voice.  '*1M1 
never  get  used  to  it — never.  YouMl 
never  nuike  a  huly  o'  me." 

**  Hold  thy  jaw,"  said  the  old  man 
angrily  ;  ''  thce'lt  find  it  come  easy 
enough  ill  time — at  thy  nge.  I  gi*ant 
thee,  I''I1  have  to  bide  as  I  am.  I'll  be 
old  I'oter  Lucas  lo  the  cud.  Sevenlj'- 
tliroe's  too  old  to  change  one's  ways. 
Hut  1*11  live  to  see  thee  a  lady,  Bell. 
See  thee  !  Theo  mustn't  be  so  down- 
hearied  and  give  in  ;  j>erk  up  a  bit,  my 
wench  ;  lake  notice  o*  what  t'olhcrs 
do,  and  act  according.  Thcc  looks  a 
lady  n'roady  in  thy  fine  new  gown,  ami 
to-morrow  we'll  rig  thee  out  like  a 
queen."  His  voice, as  ho  went  on,  had 
grown  kind,  and  he  palled  her  as  if  she 
had  been  still  llie  little  thing  thai  clung 
lo  his  knee  when  her  mother  brought 
her  liomc  to  him. 

Bell  said  no  more  ;  the  host  of  lluiiirs 
she  had  lu  learn  appalled  her.  Her 
one  comfort  was  a  remembmnce,  on 
which  she  fell  asleep  nl  last,  of  a  pair 
of  kind  blue  eyes,  and  a  gentle  though 
manly  voiee  which  had  given  her  her 
first  hearty  welcome  into  this  new  and 
Icrrifying  world.  She  woke  as  usual  at 
six  o'clock,  and  started  up  fancying  she 
heard  Mrs.  Jenkins  calling  her.  But 
the  only  sound  was  of  the  distant  ti-nf- 
lic,  and  she  sank  back  upon  her  pillow, 
half  relieved,  half  frightened,  at  the 
responsibilities  of  a  new  day.  She  got 
up  directly  the  maid  had  left  her,  and 
so  was  the  lirsl  in  the  dining-room, 
where  the  breakfast  was  laid  amid  what 
seemed  lo  her  ignorant  eyes  a  scene 
of  extraordinary  splendor.  She  went 
softly  about  the  room  with  wide-open, 
astonished  eyes,  touching  here  .ijul 
there  with  trembling  iinger-tips,  mar- 
velling at  cvcrj'thing.  As  she  stootl  in 
the  window  recess,  drawing  in  delight- 
edly the  scent  of  the  flowers  Ihnt  filled 
il,  a  voice  behind  her  made  her  start  as 
if  caught  slealing.  She  tumcd,  blush- 
ing timidly,  lo  meet  the  same  kind 
glance  that  had  cheered  her  Iho  uight 
before.  Jack  was  not  handsome,  hnt 
fresh  and  smillug  ;  he  looked  handsome 
tohef)  and  her  hand  inslinclively  clung 
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■to  his  as  he  cheerily  wished  her  good- 
iiioniing. 

"  Why,  how  early  you  are,  Miss  Uob- 
-ertsou  !  I'm  generally  down  firet  for  a 
look  at  the  Txmes  before  the  governor 
hags  it.  I  hope  you  slept  well  after 
your  journey."  His  father  had  told 
him  of  Bell's  previous  condition,  and 
her  air  of  simple  refinement  was  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  him. 

'*  Oh,  very  well,  thank  you,  sir,"  she 
answered,  suddenly  warm  and  happy 
with  a  sense  of  friendliness  and  protec- 
tion over  her;  "it's  such  a  beautiful 
bed,  such  a  lovely  room  I  — you  wonH 
be  surprised  at  my  thinking  so,  sir. 
You  know  how  poor  we've  been." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know.  But  you  must 
forget  all  that.  You're  a  rich  lady 
now,  and  you'll  soon  be  used  to  it. 
First  of  all,  please  forget  to  call  me 
sir." 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  call  you,  sir  ?  1 
beg  your  pardon." 

"  Anything  but  that,  or  nothing." 
"  Mr'  —  Mr.  Wilbraham  ?    But  that's 
your  father." 

"Yes,  I'm  only  Jack." 
"Mr.  Jack,  then  ?" 
He   laughed.      "If   you    like.       Of 
course,  I  know  it  must  all  be  very  queer 
to  you." 

"Oh,  that  it  is!  It  frightens  me, 
sir  —  Mr,  Jack  —  I've  got  such  heaps 
to  lenrn.  However  shall  I  set  about 
it?" 

"Oh,  things  will  soon  shake  down. 
Y'ou'll  get  into  it  without  knowing. 
Aunt  Maria's  a  good  sort  ;  you  can  ask 
her  anything," 

"Mayn't  I  ask  youf*^  The  uncon- 
scious emphasis  on  the  pronoun  did 
not  escape  him.  He  felt  a  little  awk- 
ward.    He  was  only  five-and-twenty. 

"  AVhy,  of  course  you  may,"  he  said 
abruptly,  and  turned  to  take  up  the 
folded  newspaper  ;  then,  feeling  as  if 
he  had  been  snubbing,  he  looked  at  her 
Again  with  his  kind  smile.  "  You'll 
get  on  best  with  a  woman,  I  fancy.  I 
know  a  nice  lady,  a  distant  cousin  of 
oui*8,  who'll  be  only  too  glad  to  help 
you.  And  I'm  sure  it  won't  lake  you 
long  to  learn." 

While  he  was  speaking,  a  responsive 


smile  dawned  on  Bell's  face  that  went 
to  his  heart,  and  did  not  escape  his 
father's  keen  eyes  as  he  entered  the 
room.  Breakfast  was  embarrassing  to 
a  girl  like  Bell.  She  could  not  swal- 
low the  stewed  kidney  she  found  on 
her  plate,  and  sat  stupidly  staring  at 
it  till  Jack  took  it  away,  and  gave  her 
a  boiled  egg  instead.  On  the  whole, 
she  got  on  much  better  than  she  ex- 
pected, thanks  to  her  entertainei-s' 
kindly  tact. 

Her  spirits  rose,  and  she  blossomed 
into  ft  shy  prettiness  wliich  somewhat 
surprised  Mr.  Wilbraham. 

Old  Lucas,  tliough  ho  was  dressed 
by  eight,  chose  to  accept  the  offer  of 
breakfast  in  his  bedroom.  After  his 
solitary  meal  he  had  a  long  business 
conference  with  Mr.  Wilbraham,  in 
which  liis  stubborn  nature  asserted 
itself,  making  it  plain  to  the  lawyer 
that  he  intended,  as  far  as  he  knew 
how,  to  manage  his  own  affairs  his 
own  way.  He  agreed  that  he  and  his 
granddaughter  should  remain  Mr.  Wil- 
braliara's  guests  till  tliey  had  got  more 
used  to  things,  "so  long  as  I  pays 
proper  for  what  I  has."  But  they 
were  to  look  out  for  an  establisbmont 
of  their  own,  and  Bell  was  "to  get  all 
the  fun  she  could."  He  did  not  want 
her  to  think  of  marrying  as  long  ns  he 
lived,  he  said  bluntly.  She  was  too 
young  and  wouldn't  know  her  own 
mind,  and  would  have  money  enough 
to  pick  and  choose  —  "for  she's  to 
have  every  penny  o'  mine,"  he  added. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get 
her  a  proper  outfit.  He  wrote  a  cheque 
under  Mr.  Wilbi'aham's  direction  for 
i£100,  to  which  he  signed  his  name  in 
sprawling  characters  with  difficulty,  but 
with  a  sense  of  importance  tliat  was  a 
joy  to  Iilm.  This  overpowering  sum 
of  money  was  entrusted  to  Bell  to  be 
spent  under  Miss  Wilbraham's  direc- 
tions in  "  clothes  fit  for  a  lady." 

One  afternoon,  some  days  after,  Mr. 
Wilbraham  had  an  uncxpecte<l  visit 
from  an  embarrassed  and  perspiring 
client  —  to  wit,  Mr.  Matthew  Lucas  of 
Field  Knd,  in  his  antique  broadcloth 
Sunday  suit.  After  an  immense  deal 
of  humming  and  hawing,  rubbing  of 
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face  wiLh  red  pockot-lmndkerchief,  nud 
so  forlh,  Ihc  object  of  (lie  visit  was 
blurted  out. 

**  You  hcanl,  no  doubt,  ?.\\%  what  Ihii 
old  mnti  said  about  lue  aud  the  prop- 
erty ?*» 

'*  That  you  were  uot  to  be  Ihe  better 
for  it  7" 

**  Ay,  no  more  than  a  paltry  ten  shil- 
lings a  week  —  and  him  rolling  in 
raooey.'* 

'•  Do  you  wish  not  to  accept  the  ten 
shillings,  then  ?" 

*•  No,  I  donn't  any  that.  It's  mis- 
rubble  enough,  but  it's  lietter  thiui 
iiowt.  ]!ut,  what  I  do  say,  sir,  is  Ihiit 
it  seems  hanl  as  a  man's  own  lawfn! 
son  shouldn't  benefit  a  farthiu'  by  a 
forlin'  like  thia'n." 

"Mr,  Lucus,  you  know,  feels  mucli 
aggrieved  by  your  allowing  him  to  go 
to  the  Union." 

"  I  know,  sir,  ho  wants  to  be  re- 
venged like.  I'm  sure  there's  no  one 
sorrier  uor  me  as  it  shonid  hn'  hap- 
pened so.     If  I  t;ould  ha'  kiiowji " 

"Oil,  certainly,  if  you  could  liKve 
known,  it  wouldn't  have  happened,  of 
course." 

Matthew  Lucas,  not  having  much 
sense  of  humor,  did  not  perceive  the 
sarcasm. 

''That's  what  I  sayj  sir;  it  never 
'ud.  He  might  think  o'  that,  and  the 
heavy  expenses  o'  my  family  —  why, 
the  rales  and  taxes  as  I  pay,  and  tla^ 
big  rent  for  that  bit  o'  place  you'd 
never  believe  I  And  me  with  live 
children  to  niaintniu  —  why,  Iiow  could 
I  keep  au  old  man  and  that  wench  be- 
sides !  Aud  now  I'm  to  have  nothing 
—  'tis  cruel  hard." 

"Well,  hai*d  or  not,  my  Rood  frieud, 
I  can't  help  It." 

"  Ah  !  but  you  can,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  cunning 
whisper;  "you  said  as  if  he  didn't 
make  no  will  we'd  como  in  for  the 
raonoy.  Well,  sir,  and  why  should  he 
make  a  will  to  leave  his  own  son  out  in 
the  cold  ?  I'm  only  wantln-  my  due, 
and  llmt's  all  I  got  to  say,  sir,  and  I 
hope  no  offence.  If  ray  father  dies 
witlumt  a  will  —  the  doctor  at  home 
said  he  weren't  likely  to  live  more  than 


a  year  or  two  —  IM  be  willln'  to  giv^ 
you  ten  tlmusnnd  pound  down  I  If  ho 
makes  one  he'Jl  leave  every  penny  to- 
Hint  wench,  and  neither  you  nor  me 
'uU  be  Hie  better," 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  Mr, 
Wilbrahnm  said,  affecting  an  anger  lie 
really  could  not  feel.  "How  can  I 
help  your  father  mnking  a  will  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  you  could  ;  you're 
his  lawyer  ;  he'd  come  to  you  natural 
to  do  it  —  it's  easy  to  put  it  off  and  put 
it  off.  Anyway,  feir,  please  to  bear  this 
in  mind,  if  the  old  man  dies  M'ilhouL  a 
will  and  1  comes  iu  for  the  money, 
there's  Itm  thou " 

"  Hush  !  "  whispered  the  lawyer,  but 
too  lale.  The  baize  door  had  suddenly 
opened,  and  Matthew  Lucas,  lurniuf^, 
saw  his  father  before  hiiu.  What  had 
he  heartl  ?  NoLliing,  probably.  There 
was  no  cliange  in  his  rugged  face,  only 
ihe  old  look  of  hatred  which  it  alwiiys 
wore  when  lie  turned  it  on  hia  son. 

"Well,  Mat,"  he  drawled,  in  slow, 
8ai*c4tstic  tones,  "  so  you've  come 
draw  your  tirsl  week's  mone^*. 
him  his  Imlf-sov.,  lawyer;  'lis  a  pity 
he  should  be  kept  wailin'  arlcr  the  ex- 
pense of  a  journey  to  Luunon.  You 
needii'L  Im'  cotne  o'  purpose,  Mat ;  it'll 
be  sttut  you  re^lar.  How's  times  with 
you  ?  Thriving,  I  warrant ;  you've 
alius  maungcd  to  thrive." 

Matthew  was  completely  taken  aback. 
Hu  did  not  think  it  likely  his  father 
had  heard  what  he  said,  but  his  pres- 
ence in  Mr.  Wilbraham's  office,  he  felt, 
nee<ied  prompt  explanation.  His  nat- 
ural gift  for  lying,  aided  by  the  force  of 
the  exigency,  quickly  invunled  h  story 
which  liis  father  apparently  accepted. 
Hut  old  Lucas,  whose  faculties  had 
been  strangely  stimulated  by  prosper* 
ity,  had  heaiil  and  guessed  more  than 
either  lawyer  or  client  supjiosed,  and 
set  his  mind  at  once  on  schemes  for 
secretly  luiffling  both.  To  this  end  he 
assumed  complete  indifference  as  to 
his  son's  errand,  and  was  neither  more 
nor  less  hostile  to  him  than  usual. 

When  bolli  father  and  son  were 
•rone,  and  Mr.  Wilhmhara  sat  alone,  he 
pushed  away  his  paper,  and  began  t<v 
consider  the  situation.     After  nil,   the 
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tUoughl  of  ten  tliousanil  pouuds  was 
not  to  he  Ughlly  <lisiiu3se<l.  That  sum 
wouUl  go  a  good  way  lowaixls  lUe  pur- 
clinse  of  n  certain  '^ptncc  in  the  couti- 
U7"  to  which  Mr.  Wilbrahain  hoped 
to  retire  when  hw  had  luul  enough  of 
IjusineftS.  Old  Lucas  would  leave  him 
nothing.  If  he  could  bo  prevented  for 
the  present  from  making  a  will,  and 
anything  should  happen  to  him  — 
there  was  notliing  felonious  iil>out  it^  if 
the  action  were  simdy.  Well,  lie  would 
wait  and  see  I  There  was  no  hurry 
about  the  will  at  all  cvcntM.  Matthew 
Lucas's  coai-so  slirewdness  had  for 
-once  hit  the  mark. 

Durin,^  the  preparations  necessary 
for  lluir  new  home  ohl  Lucas  and  his 
granddatighhn*  h;id  renniiiicd  paying 
quests  in  Mr.  Wilbntham's  Iiouse. 
Bell  liad  a  maid^  of  whom  she  was  itt 
terrifile  awe,  and  whom  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety alone  kept  in  her  place.  A 
pleasant,  ladylike  woman  canio  every 
morning  to  teach  her  to  speak,  read, 
aud  write  correctly,  ami  to  coach  hor 
in  manners  and  etiquette.  More  than 
this  Miss  Andrews  wisely  abstaincil 
from  attempting,  judgi'io  tl^f^^  ^^^  heir- 
ess to  a  large  fortune  with  a  pretty  /ace 
-and  sweot  manner  would  go  down 
without  the  help  of  accomplishments. 
The  Wilbrabania  introduced  thuir 
^ests,  with  the  necessary  explana- 
tions, to  some  of  their  friends.  Bell 
was  taken  to  concerts  and  theatres  and 
to  a  few  small,  quiet  parties,  as  a  prep- 
aration for  more  to  come.  The  moth- 
ers of  impecunious  sons  soon  scented 
lier,  declared  her  to  be  a  '*  sweet  thing," 
and  made  themselves  pleasant  to  her ; 
the  sons  succumbed  to  her  personal 
•charms.  Bell  was  afi'aid  of  them,  of 
ftveryhody  (except  Jack),  but  slic 
thought  them  alt  only  too  kind.  To 
Jack,  however,  she  turned  naturally  in 
every  ditticully,  with  a  contiding  trust 
that  touched  him.  With  him,  and  with 
him  alone,  she  was  i>crfcctly  at  her 
ease  ;  happy  wlicn  he  coul«l  go  out 
with  licr  and  show  her  the  great,  be- 
wildering city ;  still  more  wlien  they 
stayed  at  home,  and  spent  the  evening 
in  talk  or  some  of  the  strange,  new 
games  she    fouud  so  ditticult  \    or   he 


strummed  on  his  banjo  and  sang  in  his 
pleasant  baritone  rollicking  or  pathetic 
songs  which  she  thought  all  alike  beau- 
tifuh  Jack,  as  he  owned  to  himself 
with  comical  dismay,  was  growing  very 
fond  of  little  Bell.  lie  hated  the  fel- 
lows who  made  love  to  her  for  her 
monoy,  and  was  careful  himself  to  do 
nothing  of  the  sort  ;  but  ho  could  not 
help  getting  fond  of  her,  she  was  so 
simple  and  sweet.  She  slipped  gradu- 
ally out  of  all  formalities,  yet  she  was 
never  bold  or  forward.  She  kept  gen- 
erally to  the  **  Mr.  Jack,'*  which  was 
her  lirst  form  of  address,  but  now  and 
then  the  **  Mr."  was  forgotten,  and  she 
begged  him  and  all  of  tlicm  to  call  her 
Bell,  aud  not  '*  Miss  lloberUon,'^  to 
which  she  could  not  get  accustomed. 
So  things  went  on  till  J.nck  hml  reached 
a  stage  when  he  utterly  refused  to 
make  any  plans  or  to  look  a  day  ahead. 
The  present  was  delightful,  and  the 
present  was  ^  Bell  I 

One  day  when  his  father  was  out  of 
town,  Mr.  Lucas  sunimone<l  Jack  to 
his  room  ^'  to  talk  over  some  businesg." 
Jack  suggestetl  it  was  his  father's  prov- 
ince to  attend  to  Mr.  Lucas's  affairs. 

'•Then  I  say  it  ain't,  and  it's  you, 
nut  him,  I  means  to  consult ;  and 
what's  more,  young  man,  you've  got 
to  give  me  your  word  ns  not  a  sound 
o'  this  gits  to  liis  ears,  afore  wo  begins 
it.'' 

**  But,  sir,  I  really  can't "' 

•'  Yes,  sir,  you  really  can,  and  what's 
more  you  really  must.  I've  a  right  to 
consult  any  lawyer  I  please,  and  to 
bai*gain  as  he  don't  blab,  aud  1  choose 
to  ask  you  to  make  my  will,  at  once, 
and  not  your  father.  Ay,  1  have  my 
reasons  too.  If  you  won't  do  it,  and 
hold  your  tongue  about  ib  arterwards, 
why,  rU  dud  some  one  as  will." 

Jack  yielded  ;  promised  to  say  notli- 
ing, and  asked  for  inistructions. 

**  Well,  look  ye  here.  I  wants  it 
done  as  short  as  possible,  aud  done  to- 
day. There's  no  sense  in  putlin'  a  lot 
o'  rubbish  in'  words  in  it.  1  wants 
everything  willed  to  Bell,  except  a 
mutter  0'  which  I'll  speak,  aud  a  trifle 
to  you,  of  course,  for  your  trouble. 
Hut  there's  one  thing's  ou  my  mind.     I 
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Cfln*t  abear  lUe  idea  o*  my  Bell  beiu' 
married  for  lier  moucy.  I  ain't  iu  uo 
huiTy,  mind,  for  her  to  be  manied  at 
nil  —  her't)  uol  iiinetucii  till  ucxt  iiiunlli. 
and  that's  a  lot  loo  young — I've  told 
her  I  don't  want  it  for  years,  lint  any- 
ways, if  I  can  help  it,  Iier  almn't  marry 
a  poor  man  as'll  swagijer  on  my  monoy 
ar(cr  I'm  dt'ud  and  i^oue.  So  I've  been 
tliinkinjj  I'll  niitko  it  clear  as  if  she 
marries  a  ru:tn  lui  luisn'L  money  cnoiiL,'h 
of  his  own  to  keop  her  like  a  lady,  siie 
BhanU  have  all  I  leave." 

**  And  what  do  you  oall  enough, 
sir?" 

Lucas  gave  a  knowin*;  little  wink  and 
chuckle.  **  A  year  ago,  Master  Jack, 
IM  ha'  called  live  hnudicd  etiougU  foi- 
any  gentlcnum  ;  but  I  knows  better 
now.  I  shouhl  say,  perhaps,  tliree 
thousand." 

'*  Von  mean  that  your  granddaughter 
is  to  forfeit  part  of  her  inlieritance  un- 
less her  husband  has  three  thousaud  a 
year  ?  " 

*•*  Yes,  That's  what  I  means.  Look 
here — put  it  in  the  pr4)per  way.  If 
my  granddaughler,  after  my  death, 
marries  a  mnu  with  less  thau  three 
thousand  a  year  Mho  has  only  the  half 
of  what  I  leave.  If  she  doesuH,  she 
has  It  all,  except  for  two  legacies  :  one 
thousand  pounds  to  Kev.  St.  John,  the 
chnplaiu  of  the  House  at  Ebrlugton, 
and  five  hundred  to  you  —  you  two  to 
be  executors." 

"And  nothing  to  your  son  or  his 
children  7" 

**  Not  a  damned  farthing,"  the  old 
man  exclaimed  violently,  bringing  his 
fist  down  heavily  on  the  table  before 
him  —  "not  a  farthing  more  than  his 
bnlf-sov.  a  week  —  that  to  be  paid  him 
as  long  as  he  lives  —  just  to  rilo  him. 
Hal  I'll  do  him  well  — it'll  be  a  uice 
little  pill  for  Mat." 

**Then  in  case  —  in  caws  your  grand- 
daughter forfeits  the  Indf,  what's  to 
become  of  that  ?" 

"It's  to  be  «pcut  in  building  alnis- 
honsea  for  old  folks  at  KhHngton  who've 
worked  haiil  all  their  lives,  paid  ihcir 
way  honost,  and  come  to  the  Union  at 
last.  Mr.  Si.  John  can  have  the  spend- 
ing of  it ;  he's  a  goofl  sort,  he  is." 


'■'■  You  mean  he  is  to  have  it  irv 
trust?" 

*'  Ay,  if  that's  what  you  call  it.  bul 
if  so  be  as  Bell  marries  as  I  likes,  she 
has  it  all,  you  understand  ?  " 

**  Yes,  1  undcrsUnd  ;  but  I'd  ratUor 
—  much  i*nthei'  —  not  make  this  will.  I 
wish  you  would  put  it  in  my  father's 
hands." 

•'Then  I  won't,  there  I  Look  here, 
young  JUiin  —  I  don't  want  to  be  rude, 
but  I  niiisL  Bi>cak  plain  —  I  rfoii'i  trtiH 
your  father.  Slop  !  don't  lly  out ;  I'vo 
my  reasons.  Your  father  don't  want 
me  to  make  a  will,  and  I  don't  want 
him  to  know  X  have.  If  you  won't 
do  it,  there's  plenty  as  will  ;  but  I'd 
rather  'twas  you.  1  think  you'ro 
straight ;  you've  treated  me  well. 
Will  yon  do  it  to  oblige  nu',  and  will 
you  keep  it  a  secret  ?  Onco  for  all,  air, 
yes  or  no  ?  " 

Jack  hesitated.  He  was  troubled  ;. 
his  own  heart  confirmed  Lucas's  mis- 
trust. He  saw,  loo,  that  he  was  ho[>e- 
lessly  out  of  the  4|ueslion  as  a  husband 
for  Bell.  AVhatdid  it  umttcr  who  made 
llic  will,  so  long  as  It  had'  to  he  mtidc  ? 
lie  consented.  Tlio  will  was  written, 
«igned,  and  witnessed  before  Mr.  "\Vil- 
biidnmi  came  back,  and  the  old  man 
Iriumplmntly  took  possession  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  during  his  absence  fn>nL- 
honic,  Mr.  Wilbraham  had  been  think- 
ing over  the  situation,  and  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Jack  had  a  ver}' 
good  chance  of  winning  Uell  Koberl- 
aon,  who  certainty  liked  him.  Iu  that 
case  —  well,  Jack  could  advance  whab- 
ever  his  father  wanted,  and  was  ^n^ 
erous  enough  to  be  trusted  to  «lo  so. 
Matthew  Lucas's  precious  sclicme  must 
go  to  the  wall.  Directly  the  match  was 
made  up,  old  Lucas  must  leave  his  for- 
tune  to  Dell  unreservedly.  lie  lUtle 
guessed  what  three  short  days  hud 
brought  forth  !  Jack  had  made  up  hWi> 
mind  to  give  up  little  Bell.  He  was 
no  fortune-hunter ;  he  hail  somehow- 
missed  the  dishonorable  str.itn  In  Im 
father's  cold,  cnlculaling  nature,  and 
look  after  an  earlier,  more  chivalrous 
stock.  He  was  under  a  tmst,  and  he 
was  not  going  to  betray  it.  Whether 
Bell    had   all  or   uoue   of    her   graud" 
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father's  money,  he  duUi't  care.  He 
houestly  loved  the  affectionate,  unso- 
phisticated Uitle  girl ;  but  it  should 
never  be  said  lie  loved  her  dollars. 
His  looks  struck  liis  father  as  depressed 
and  gloomy,  and  his  lirst  words  were  a 
surprise. 

"  You  were  talking,  governor,  of 
sending  a  clerk  to  America  to  settle  up 
those  affairs  of  Mr.  Lucas's  brother, 
I  sliould  like  to  go  myself,  if  you've  no 
objection." 

Mr.  Wilbraham  stai*ed. 

"  Want  to  go  to  America  ?  What 
on  earth  for?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  —  for  a  change,  a 
little  variety.  One  gets  restless  grind- 
ing on  at  an  office." 

"Grinding!  It's  Httle  of  that  you 
do,  my  boy.  If  I  didn't  grind  a  bit 
faster  and  more  effectively,  there'd  not 
be  much  grist  in  the  mill.  When  I'm 
gone  you'll  never  keep  the  connection 
together.  Jack." 

"  I  know  that,"  he  answered  impa- 
tiently ;  "  but  you  aren't  going,  gov- 
ernor." 

"  You'll  have  to  marry  money  if  you 
want  to  continue  living  as  you've  been 
accustomed,  for  I  shan't  leave  so  very 
much."  Mr.  Wilbraham  spoke  sig- 
nificantly, and  eyed  his  son  hard. 

Jack  colored,  and  said  angrily  :  — 

**  I'm  not  cad  enough  for  that,  father. 
When  I  marry  it  shall  be  for  love,  not 
for  money  ;  but  at  present  I've  not  the 
remotest  intention  of  marrying," 

"Eh  — not?  Why  I  thought  you 
and  this  little  girl " 

Jack  interrupted  him  quite  rudely. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  my 
going  to  America  ?  " 

*'  X  —  no,  1  don't  know  that  I  have. 
I  could  spare  you  better  than  Baines, 
and  some  one  must  go."  To  himself 
he  was  saying  :  *'  Absence  may  do  no 
harm  ;  the  girl's  young." 

Bell,  little  guessing  what  was  im- 
pending, was  sitting  that  evening  alone 
working.  She  looked  very  happy  and 
very  pretty.  Jack,  pausing  at  the 
door,  thought  he  had  never  seen  her 
look  so  pretty,  and  nerved  himself  for  a 
struggle. 

**  I've  come  to  say  good-bye,  Bell," 


he  said,  as  lightly  as  he  could.  "I'm 
off  to  Liverpool  to-morrow,  and  from 
there  to  America." 

She  turned  a  scared  white  face  to 
htm. 

"  Good-bye  ?  To  America  ?  Oh,  Mr. 
Jack  I  For  long?  What  for?"  she 
asked,  and  her  under  lip  quivered. 

"  Well,  on  your  business,  or  mther 
your  grandfather's.  Some  one  has  to 
go  to  wind  up  your  uncle's  affairs." 

"But  why  yow  f  " 

"Why  not?" 

She  could  not  answer  what  seemed  a 
cruel  question. 

"  It  won't  be  for  long  7  "  she  fal- 
tered. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  long,  I  suppose  ;  it  de- 
pends. I  don't  know  what  time  the 
business  may  take,  and  I  shall  do  a 
little  travelling  while  I'm  there.  The 
governor  can  spare  me  very  well." 

"Oh,  yes,  he  can  I  "  The  worda 
came  involuntarily ;  she  was  ashamed^ 
and  blushed  when  she  heard  them. 
"That's  to  say  —  I  suppose — I  meant 

—  there  are  other  people,  I  dare  say^ 
who  will  miss  you." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  In  society  one's 
never  missed  ;  there's  always  some  one 
to  take  one's  place." 

"  Oh,  but  not  with  everybody ; 
everybody's  not  like  that.  And  grand- 
father and  I"  — trying  to  apeak  gaily 

—  "  are  not  in  society." 

"Ah,  but  you  will  be.  You'll  have 
hosts  of  friends  soon." 

"  Not  friends  like  you,"  she  said,  al- 
most inaudibly. 

He  took  her  hand  gently, 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  gravely  ;  "  it's 
very  good  of  you  to  say  so.  I  shall 
tiiink  of  it  wherever  I  am  ;  and  I  shall 
always  bo  your  friend.  Bell,  you  can 
reckon  on  that  —  a  truer  frieud  than 
you  know,"  he  added  under  his  breath. 
"  Xow  we  must  say  good-bye  ;  it's  get- 
ting late." 

She  gave  him  both  her  hands  with- 
out a  word ;  then,  like  a  flash,  she  was 
gone. 

A  year  after  this,  Jack  Wilbraham, 
in  New  York,  received  a  telegram  from, 
his  father  :  — 
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**  Comt  home  at  ance.  Lucas  found 
dead.     }yiU forthcoming,  made  by  you.'" 

Jack  went  homo  by  lUe  next  stenmer. 
He  went  straight  to  Ills  father's  office. 

"  What^s  the  nicftnin^'  of  this  will 
business?"  asked  hia  father  sternly. 
**  How  came  you  to  mukc  a  will  for  the 
man  without  my  knowlcilgc  ?  " 

'*  He  insislotl  on  it,  sir,  ami  on  my 
secrecy.  I  lUmH  kiioiv  why,  but  aoino- 
how  he  seemed  to  mistrust  yon." 

ilr.  Wilbi-aliam  looked  a  little  queer  ; 
he  recalled  hia  interview  with  Mat 
Lucas,  and  the  old  mau^a  sudden  ap- 
pearance. 

^*  It's  a  Htupid  sort  of  will/*  lie  said 
hastily  ;  '^  I  don't  see  what  he  meant 
by  it.     It  hampers  the  girl." 

"Is  there — is  there  auy  one  that 
you  think  —  that  she  seems  likely  to 
marry  ?  " 

**0h,  of  course  there  have  been 
plenty  buzzing  about  her  ;  hut  the  old 
wan  kept  a  sharp  lookout.  I  suppose 
he  was  ambitious  forlier.  Well,  you're 
one  executor,  you  know  ;  that  paraon, 
Mr.  St.  John,  is  the  other,  and  he's 
staying  with  her.  1  was  to  .send  you 
there  as  soon  as  you  arrived.  Miss 
Bell  was  very  koeu  ou  that." 

'*  How  is  she,  poor  girl  ?  —  very 
loDely,  very  much  upset  ?  " 

"Oh,  of  course,"  Mr.  Wilbraham 
replied,  with  disgusting  indifferenct^, 
'•dreadfully  upset.  The  old  man  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  That  precious 
aon  of  his  turned  up  for  the  funeral, 
hoping,  I  suppose,  there  was  no  will, 
and  that  he  would  step  into  the  prup- 
erly,  Vou  should  have  seen  his  face 
when  the  will  was  found  I  He  cursed 
and  swore  like  a  trooper.  I  had  to 
pack  him  off  sharp  to  chew  the  cud  of 
resentment  at  home." 

Jack  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  but 
huri'ied  off  with  a  fast-beating  heart  to 
-see  Hell. 

"  My  poor  little  girl,"  said  he,  wheii, 
a  few  minutes  later,  he  found  himself 
sitting  beside  her  ou  the  sofa,  "  Tm  so 
sorry  for  yon." 

"  But  you*ve  come  back,"  she  said  ; 
"  it  won't  bo  80  dreadful  now.  How 
«ould  you  let  him  make  that  silly 
will  ?  " 


Jack's  heart  was  healing  so  fast  Ihi 
his  voice  sounded  rather  choky. 

"  What  are  you  —are  you  thinking  of 
doing.  Bell  7" 

"  Doing  7  "  she  said  quickly.  "  Noth- 
ing." 

He  looked  fixedly  at  her  — so  fixedly 
that  she  could  not  bear  his  gaze. 

"Bell,"  he  whispered—"''  Bell,  look 
at  me,  and  tell  jnc  what  is  iu  your 
heart,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  it — I 
canH  bear  to  be  the  man  to  rob  you  — 
every  one  will  think  a  lie  of  me  —  but  I 
must  have  it  out.  Look  at  luo  —  lull 
me — couhl  you  marry  a  fellow  who 
hadn't  the  money  your  grandfather 
apoko  of,  so  that  you  had  to  give  u^ 
half  of  yours  ?  Would  you  he  willing 
—  to  marry  —  me  7  " 

She  turned  neetliug  to  him,  and  hid 
her  face  against  his  heart. 

"  Willing  ?"  she  cried,  half  sobbing, 
but  iu  a  lone  of  ecstasy.  "Why,  Td 
marry  you,  Jack,  if  we  Iiad  to  work  foi 
every  punny.  You  ought  to  have 
known  I'd  never  have  any  one  else." 

The  Lucas  Almshouses  at  Khnnjrton 
arc  an  accomplished  fact,  and  a  per- 
petual eyesore  to  Mr.  and  ili-s.  Mat- 
thew Lucas,  who  cannot  speak  of  pn«)r 
old  Peter  and  "  that  crafty  liulo 
madam."  as  they  call  Mre.  Jack,  with- 
out becoming  abusive.  Still,  na  they 
can't  get  any  more,  they  accept  tJie  ten 
shillings  a  week  wltich  the  old  man's 
scorn  bequeathc<l  them,  and  are  ao 
sordidly  thiifty  that  no  doubt  they  will 
die  well-to-do. 

As  for  little  Mrs.  Jack  Wilbraham, 
she  thinks  herself  the  luckiest  little 
wife  in  alt  London.  Prosperity,  which 
spoils  so  many  not  born  to  it,  has  not 
spoilt  her,  and  she  thinks  as  fondly 
as  ever  of  the  poor  old  grandfather  who 
loved  her. 
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If  it  were  spring  perpetually,  who 
would  trouble  himself  to  have  a  gar- 
den? Wlien  I  say  this,  Veronica 
smiles  incredulously,  for  she  bcHcvos 
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tnat  if  the  whole  world  were  n  ganleu  I 
should  still  want  to  have  a  purticulnr 
and  exclusive  plot  of  my  own.  It  Is 
one  of  Veronica's  supei-slitions  that 
she  knows  every  winding  anil  recess  of 
ray  mind.  Perliaps  it  i«  one  of  mine 
that  she  does  not.  But,  in  linitli,  1  am 
much  moro  inert  than  she  imajjincs, 
and  would  iiKich  rather  have  my  gar- 
dening done  for  me,  provided  that  the 
result  were  in  accordance  Willi  that 
quaJcheidea  che  ho  inmeute^  which  Ra- 
phael saifl,  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  as 
to  where  he  !iad  found  the  type  of  his 
Madonnas,  was  tlieir  true  origin.  Ve- 
ronica, wlio  is  perhaps  no  more  ener- 
getic by  temperament  than  I  am,  hut 
who  is  moi'e  conscientious,  likes  to  sec 
work  heiny:  ilone  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  out 
of  curiosily  as  to  tlie  method  of  it,  but 
still  more  in  order  that  she  may  assure 
herself  it  is  being  done  properly.  1 
like  to  come  upon  the  ground  an<l  find 
the  work  out  of  hand  and  complete. 
leather,  however,  than  it  should  be 
done  wrongly,  I  will  impose  ou  myself 
finy  amount  of  trouble. 

Spring  is  the  most  skilful  of  all  gar- 
<leuei*s,  covering  the  whole  ground 
witli  rtowei*8,  and  slmdiiig  off  the 
crudest  contrasts  into  perfect  harmony  ; 
and  were  it  April,  May,  aud  June  all 
the  year  round,  I,  for  one,  would  never 
again  put  spade  or  seed  into  the  j:fround. 
I  should  select  for  the  site  of  my  home 
the  heart  of  an  English  forest,  and  niy 
■cottage  should  stand  half-way  up  an 
umbrageous  slope  that  overlooked  a 
wooded  vale,  from  which  majestic  trees 
«nd  coverts  again  rose  gradually  up  to 
the  horizon.  One  would  make  just 
clearance  enough  to  satisfy  one's  desire 
for  self-assertion  against  nature,  and 
then  she  should  be  allowed  to  do  the 
rest.  What  are  all  the  tulips  of  the 
Low  Countries  in  point  of  beauty  com- 
pared with  the  covering  and  carpctiug 
of  the  wildwood  celandine  ?  Your  cul- 
tivated globe-flower  ami  shepherd^s- 
%>ane  are  well  enough  ;  but  they  have  a 
poverty-stricken  look  when  para;;oned 
with  the  opulent  splendor  of  the  marsh- 
nmrigold,  that  would  then  grow  along 
Uift  moist  banks  of  the  low-lying  run- 
nels of  my  natural  garden. 


Perhaps  I  should  he  accused  of  exng- 
geration  were  I  to  describe  the  effect 
produced  on  my  no  doubt  not  impartial 
gaze  by  the  Anemone  apennina  and  the 
Anemone  /nlrj^na  now  in  full  bloom  in 
the  garden  that  I  love.  Professional 
gartleners  will  lell  you,  in  their  off-hand 
way,  thnt  these  will  grow  anywhere. 
They  will  not ;  being,  notwithstanding 
their  hardiness  in  places  that  are  suit- 
able, singularly  fastidious  as  to  soil  and 
sltuallou,  and  even  sometimes  unac- 
countably whimsical  in  our  uncertain 
climate.  The  Anemone  fulgens,  or 
aliining  windflower,  is  common  enough 
no  doubt,  where  it  chooses  to  thrive, 
and  you  may  see  it  in  bloom  in  open 
aud  favomble  springs  as  early  as  tlie 
month  of  Kebruuiy,  while,  with  proper 
arrangement  of  aspect,  you  can  prolong 
Its  dazzling  beauty  well  into  May.  Hut 
the  Anemone  apennina^  which  I  Iiave 
known  some  people  call  the  stork's-bill 
windtlower,  is,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  rarely  seen  in  English  gurdeus. 
It  used,  an  indetii\itG  number  of  years 
ago,  to  be  sold  in  big  basketsful  by 
dark-eyed,  dark-haired,  dark-skinned 
Hower-girls  in  the  Via  Condotti  in 
Rome  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  audi  recollecta  good  Samaritan 
putting  the  finishing  touch  to  my  con- 
valescence, after  a  visitation  of  Roman 
fever,  by  briiiglug  to  my  room  a  largo 
posy  of  this  exquisite  tlowcr,  varying 
in  color  from  sky-blue  to  pure  white, 
and  springing  out  of  the  daintiest,  most 
feathery  foliage  imaginable.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  it  is  in  some  degree  the  spell 
of  association  which  makes  me  feel 
tenderly  enthusiastic  concerning  the 
Apennine  windflower,  I  do  not  say  it 
])rospers  in  our  latitudes  as  it  does  in 
the  sunshine-shadow  of  the  Applan 
Way.  liut,  in  most  years,  it  luaintaius 
itself  against  rude  wiuds^  unkindly 
leaden  clouds. 

And  Amazonian  March  with  breast  half 

bare, 
And  sleety  arrows  whistling  through  the 

air. 

It  asks  for  some  but  not  too  much 
shelter,  and  I  have  had  to  lighten  tho 
natural   heaviness    of    my  ground,  in 
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order  to  humor  it,  wilh  well-pulverized 
&oil  aud  a  judicious  coutributiuu  o( 
Baud. 

But,  Willi  all  my  partiality  for  these 
domcBlicalc'd  wiudflowers,  I  will  not 
pi'elend  thiit  lliey  can  hold  a  fenlUer  tu 
uiiUuluUij^'  Htrelchcs  of  »ylvau  aueni- 
onca  ;  and  in  April  these  would  he  as 
nuuiorous  as  llie  piiik-untl-whiLc  s^lieils 
of  tlio  Heashore,  wliielk,  in  color,  tliey 
curiously  resemble,  around  uiy  forest 
abode.  Blending  with  them  in  tUe 
mo.st  aCTablc  manner  would  be  the  wild 
ur  dog  violets,  destitute  of  sconl,  but 
making  amends  by  their  sweet  sim- 
plicity for  the  ostensible  absence  of 
fnignmce.  AVhere  they  rule  the  wuml- 
laud  territory-,  the  eaHh  is  bluer  Lhau 
the  sky.  Persons  of  limited  experience 
concerning  nature's  clastic  methods 
have  sometimes  asked  me  if  Veronica's 
Poet  is  notinaccurale  in  giving  Lhu  wild 
windllowera  precedence  of  Lhc  prim- 
roses in  one  or  two  passages  of  his. 
Were  they  as  familiar  with  the  aeasous 
as  he,  they  would  know  that  it  is  be- 
yond guessing  to  say  when  tlic  prim- 
rose will  exercise  that  sovereignty 
which  it  never  fails  to  assert  over  all 
the  wild  dowers  al  some  periiHl  or  olhcr 
of  the  spring.  I  have  gathered  prim- 
roses in  baskelsful  on  ChrisLmas  day. 
Sometimes  I  have  had  to  hunt  for  thorn 
even  in  March.  They  will  at  times 
follow  tliB  footsteps  of  June  till  its  very 
close  ;  yet  in  unolher  year  tliey  will 
vanish  befoi*e  May  is  out.  In  sonic 
favored  seasons  they  will  come  and  go, 
and  then  come  again.  There  '*  is  no 
I>ounds,"  to  use  a  favorite  phrase  of 
my  gardeners,  to  their  fascinatingly 
Hcklc  behavior.  It  may  please  them  to 
accompany,  and  nither  lake  the  »liine 
out  of,  the  latlysmocks.  A  twelve- 
month later  they  will  show  n  decided 
partiality  for  the  society  of  the  dog- 
violets  ;  and  it  may  so  happeu  that 
they  will  elect  to  wait  and  enter  into 
competition  with  the  bluebells.  Then, 
indeed,  the  glory  of  the  heavens  is 
nothinj;  to  the  glory  of  the  earth. 
Nature  thus  rings  the  changes  on  her 
various  vernal  uoles,  and  does  the 
same  thing  year  after  year,  but  differ- 
ently.    But,    in    any    case,   you   see, 


spring  would  garden  for  me,  without 
wage,  for  fully  three  months  in  the 
year.  For  I  have  not  by  any  means 
enumerated  aud  exhausted  her  re- 
sources. r!)he  C4>uld,  and  should,  do  for 
me  in  my  iutra-sylv:iu  home  far  more 
llian  I  have  as  yet  desciibed.  Just  a& 
one  begins  to  feel  a  little  sad  because 
the  wood-hyacinths  pale,  the  ivd  cam- 
pion takoH  a  hriL^hlcr  line  nn<l  holds  up 
a  bolder  stalk,  delernuned  to  see  over 
the  heads  of  the  uoav  i'ast-shooling 
green  croziera  of  ilie  bracken  ;  aud 
before  these  unfurl  themselves  and  get 
too  high,  the  sleepy  foxgloves  suddenly 
reuiember  that  it  is  June,  and  dapple 
the  lush  dingles  with  their  spires  of 
freckled  bells.  All  llowera  seem  to 
contain  a  secret ;  I  suppose  because 
Lhey  are  silcut.  But  the  foxglove  has 
always  seemed  Lo  me  to  possess  more 
of  the  mystery  of  things  thuu  any  of  its 
sylvan  compeers.  Moreover,  uotwith- 
standiug  its  almost  goi-geous  beauty,  it 
calls  no  attention  to  itself,  but  loves 
solitude,  secrecy,  and  the  shade.  Of 
course  the  primroses  and  the  bluebells 
would  be  the  reigning  beauties  uf  iho 
natural  gardeu.  I  know  a  wood  of 
])otlarded  hornbeam  —  we  are  going  lu 
take  Lainta  and  the  Poet  tliei*e  a  few 
weeks  hence  —  of  many  acres  in  extent, 
where  the  bluebells  grew  not  only  a& 
lush  and  serried  as  grass,  but  well  on 
to  three  feet  in  height.  The  woo*! 
has  been  left  untouched  and  untrodilcu 
fur  yeiu*s,  and  the  accuniuhition  of  rot- 
ted leaves,  conjoined  with  something 
peculiarly  favomble  in  the  soil,  has 
produced  this  faii-y  world.  But  there 
the  bluebells  Jiave  usurped  the  ground 
entirely,  and  do  not  permit  any  other 
wild  rtower,  even  a  primrose,  lo  crost^ 
the  frontier  of  their  territory.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  lo  it  I  would  exclaim  :  — 

O  ye  woods,  spread  your  branches  Aspftoe  1 
To  your  deepest  recesses  I  fly. 

The  wood  I  should  want  would  have 
to  be  hospitable,  as  many  a  wood  iu 
truth  is,  to  every  child  of  nature  that 
i(»vcd  its  protection.  Nor  let  it  be  for- 
gotten that  this  "desirable  site  "  would 
have  its  ualnral  orchanl  as  well  ;  tlie 
wild  pear,  the   wild    cheriy,  and    the 
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wild  crab,  lighliiii;  up  the  woodland 
greenery  with  their  giiy  mid  delicate 
blossoms.  Nor  would  eglaiUiiie  ftud 
houeysuckle  be  wanting.  On  one  side 
I  think  I  aliould  have  ii  little  pasture 
open  to  the  sun,  and  coining  up  to  my 
wiudowi}  lu  salute  mo  with  daisies,  and 
biiLteronps,  and  the  milk-sweet  breath 
of  rnmiuatiiig  kiae. 

But  spring  haa  to  make  way  for  sutn- 
nier,  summer  for  autumn,  and  uutnnin 
for  wluter,  nud  only  pnc  of  those  knows 
liow  to  garden,  and  it  has  to  do  so  un- 
der rather  hostile  condilions.  Summer 
is  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  craft, 
bringing  everything  on  with  a  rush, 
and  then  having  to  content  itself  with 
woods  and  copses  of  uniform  green  ; 
and,  thougli  winter  is  a  great  gardener 
in  one  sense,  since  he  makes  untiling, 
it  geuorally  unnoticed,  prepanUious  for 
future  floral  display,  he  has  few  flowers 
to  show  of  his  own.  Autumn,  I  grant, 
knows  the  art  of  gardening  to  perfec- 
tion, possessing  the  secret  of  carelesa 
grace  even  beyond  the  spring.  There 
is  an  orderly  negligence,  a  well-thougfit- 
out  untidiness,  about  autumual  forms 
and  colors  no  other  season  can  mulch. 
Even  to  the  garden  proper,  tliu  culti- 
vated plots  of  man,  autumn  adds  such 
wonderful  touches  of  happy  accident 
that,  when  it  comes,  really  comes,  a 
wise  man  leaves  his  garden  alone  and 
allows  it  to  fade,  and  wane,  and  slowly, 
patlietically,  pass  away,  without  any 
effort  to  hinder  or  conceal  the  decay. 
Indeed,  it  would  bo  worth  while  having 
»  cultivated  garden  if  only  to  see  what 
autumn  does  with  it.  What  she  docs 
fihe  seems  to  do  unintentionally,  and  in 
those  almost  permanent  iits  of  abaeuce, 
during  which,  I  suppose,  she  is  think- 
ing of  the  past.  But  this  mcdilative 
touch  of  hers  is  more  disccmihle  in  the 
cultivated  garden  than  in  the  wood- 
lands ;  and  she  makes  the  wild-wood 
too  moi-it  and  chill  with  her  tears  for  it 
to  bo  the  litling  accessory  of  a  cheerful 
home.  Spring  may  be  a  less  mature 
artist,  but  springes  hopeful  and  suuuy 
open-heartedness  more  than  atones  for 
some  little  luck  of  dttXlerily. 

Again,  I  say,  were  it  always  April, 
May,  Rud  June,  one   would  discharge 


one^s  guiilonei's  and  throw  oneself  on 
the  gratuitous  hounty  of  Nalure,  I 
have  heard  people  remark  that  the 
lUiliiLiis  seem  to  care  Utile  for  flowci*3, 
arnl  rurely  lend  their  gardeus  with  true 
norlheru  alti-clion.  liul,  then,  are  not 
their  glowing  suushinn  nnd  their  spa- 
cious atmosphere  heaven-sent  flowers 
and  g:irdt.'ns  in  themselves?  and  they 
feel  fur  these  much  as  I  feel  for  the 
natural  capacity  of  the  vernal  season, 
would  it  only  last,  to  wean  me  from 
hiwu,  and  bonier,  and  flower-hed  — 
yea,  even  from  the  garden  that  I  love. 

"  Commend  mc,  my  dear  Sage  "  —  it 
is  thus  Lumia  is  pleased  nt  times  to 
chrUlen  me — '*  commend  me  to  the 
wise  for  talking  folly.  Yuur  natural  or 
wild-wood  garden  would  pall  before 
Ihu  spring  was  out.  Even  the  most 
indolent  of  ua  like  to  assert  ourselves 
occiusionally,  and  I  can  see  the  havoc 
you  would  play  with  Iho  free  gifts  of 
Aiu-il  and  the  generous  prodigality  of 
May.  Man  is  an  interfering  aitimal, 
and,  if  you  like,  woman  Btill  more  so. 
In  fact,  man  improves  Nature,  aud 
then  wonutn  improves  man,  or  at  any 
rale  compels  him  to  improve  himself, 
in  order  to  obtain  her  npprubatiou. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  beauty  un- 
adorned. Nature,  left  to  liei-self,  is  a 
reactionist,  always  slipping  back  from 
worse  to  woi*se.  Give  me  the  hanging 
gai-dens  of  Eebatana,  and  the  flowers 
that  arc  fostered  by  a  thousand  slaves. 
A  gai-deu  I  a  gai*dcn  1  O  yes,  a  gar- 
den 1  UuL  then,  It  must  be  a  Garden  I 
Tlie.  garden  that  yow  love  is  well 
enough  ;  but  I  cannot  lose  myself  in  it, 
nor  feel  that  supreme  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion which  comes  of  carelessly  ruling  a 
splendid  kingdom.  I  want  a  garden 
like  yours,  enlarged  and  expanded  into 
what  Shelley  calls  a  paradise  of  wilder- 
nesses ;  a  garden  where  the  garden  is 
everything  and  the  owner  of  it  noth- 
ing." 

*^  There  are  many  such,  dear  Lamia,'* 
I  answered,  **in  this  fair  and  varied 
England  ;  aud  I  can  show  you  one 
whenever  you  wifih  lo  see  it.  But  I 
fear  the  owner  would  count  for  some- 
thing, nnd  I  must  ask  his  permission 
before  X  do  so.'^ 
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*'Yes,  there  it  is!  Tlio  owner  al- 
ways iiiHihlH  oil  obtruding  hiiuself, 
though  lio  may  not  be  wanted  iu  tho 
very  least.  Girls  many  yachts,  town 
houses,  country  houses,  and  shooling- 
loilges.  Why  can  one  not  marry  a  gar- 
den?" 

**  So  you  can,"  I  ob^ci-ved,  "  but  on 
the  same  terms," 

"  But  I  do  not  want  the  same  terms  ; 
nor  are  they  necessary.  The  possess- 
ors of  the  things  I  named  set  niueli 
store  by  their  houses^  yaelil-s,  four-in- 
hands,  and  salmon  rivers,  IJut  Ihey 
think  nothing  of  theii'  gardens,  and 
take  these  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
producing  vegetables,  llowers,  fruit, 
and  opportunities  for  au  occnaioual 
saunter.  Wliy  cannot  I  marry  llie 
Ganleu  —  the  paradise  of  wihUu-nesses, 
I  mean  —  and  treat  all  the  rest,  the 
owner  included,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
as  an  accessory,  and  a  mere  occasional 
appendage  ? " 

"I  will  try  to  nrmnge  it  for  you,"  I 
said.  **  But,  meanwhile,  be  pleased  to 
observe  that,  as  you  youreelf  note,  the 
owners  of  what  yon  describe  care  next 
to  nothing  for  their  garden." 

"And,  if  I  mariietl  one,  perhaps  I 
too  should  not  care  for  it." 

"Precisely.  The  moment  I  enter  a 
garden,  I  know  at  once  wlielhcr  it  is 
the  owner's  garden  or  the  gardeners' 
garden.  Nearly  all  largo  and  costly 
gardens  are  gardeners'  gardens,  and 
for  my  part  I  would  not  take  them  as 
n  gift.  I  don't  think  I  ever  remember 
euvving  U»e  gaalens  *>i  tlie  great;  but 
I  continually  sec  collage  gardens,  little 
village  or  secluded  plots,  cullivated  and 
made  beautiful  l>y  the  patliolic  expe- 
dients of  the  poor,  which  seem  to  have 
a  charm  mine  eiinnot  rival.  Almost 
every  garden,  and  certainly  my  own, 
sins  Against  the  law  of  economy. 
There  are  too  many  flowera  ;  and 
effect,  surprise,  and  suggesLivcness  are 
lost.  I  have  seeu  one  clambering  rose, 
one  lingering  hollyhock,  glorify  a  cot^ 
tJige  home,  arrest  onc'S  step,  and  pro- 
long one's  meditations,  longer  than 
flll  the  terraces  of  Cbatsworth.  Dear 
I^amia  !  cultivate  simplicity  and  tcn- 
<leruess,  and   crush   uut,   as   deadliest 


poison,  what  T  call  j-onr  low  tastes  — 
your  taste  for  splendor,  profusion,  and 
the  prido  of  life.  In  your  Ciise,  Ihcy 
arc  not  to  be  iudnlged  in  without  wlint 
you  spoke  of  as  tlie  accessory  becoming 
the  principal f  and  the  occasional  the 
peri)etiial.  The  owner  of  a  garden  may 
not  care  for  it  In  the  least ;  but  you 
cannot  very  well  keep  hiru  out  of  it." 

Lamia  is  always  so  submissive  to  my 
sermons,  that  I  rarely  preach  on<*. 
She  brought  this  to  a  close  with 
the  observation,  "Of  course  you  are 
right,"  and  we  passed  together  into  the 
orchard. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
orchard,  as  it  now  is,  is  Iho  orchanl  I 
happed  on  that  day  when  I  discovered 
rny  lifelong  borne.  Thai,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  live  vigorous  survivors, 
Ims  difsappearcd.  For  one  of  the  burn- 
ing r|ucstions  tliat  arose  when  I  look  in 
hand  the  making  of  the  garden  ihat  I 
love,  and  its  immediate  surroundings, 
was  what  to  do,  and  how  to  deal 
with,  the  orchard.  The  whole  world 
througli,  there  is  no  lovelier  sight  than 
ft  well-planled,  well-grown  English  or- 
chard, whether  in  its  full  spring  blos- 
som or  in  llie  mellow  richness  of  its 
autumnal  crop.  In  its  one  aspect  it 
I'epresenls,  as  nothing  else  in  naturo 
dot's,  the  innocence,  the  iri'csponsil>le 
freshness,  the  irivsistible  gaiety  of 
simple  childhood.  In  the  other,  it  i 
calls  and  reflects  Ihe  grave  fruitfulnesv 
i>f  mature  and  resigned  wisdom,  Wan- 
dering in  an  orchard,  either  in  niiil- 
May  or  iu  early  October,  one  feels  a 
dcsultoiy  and  indelhiite  but  all-flatis- 
fying  sense  of  peace,  such  as  I  think 
one  feels  nowhere  else.  One  never 
wants  to  be  elsewhere,  for  one  scem» 
to  have  got  to  the  heart  and  centre  of 
things.  An  orchanl  at  once  robust  and 
venerable  with  years  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  one  whose  branches  havo 
hut  a  decade  or  two  of  growth  ;  and 
the  one  I  then  found  had  ail  the  maj- 
esty of  manhood,  with  none  of  the  de- 
crepitude of  age.  But,  as  I  pointed 
out  to  Veronica,  it  completely  cut  off 
the  house,  and  would  cut  off  the  gar- 
den that  was  to  be,  from  the  park,  with 
all  its   wealth  and  world  of  splendid 
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timber  aud  green  mtcrspncea.  1  never 
knew  licr  so  unyielding  in  Iter  opinion^ 
nud  8lio  Ijcgged  so  hard  for  Lho  old 
nppU:-trec9,  lliough  I  pointed  out  to 
Jier  1  should  huve  ample  spiicc  in 
which  to  plant  new  ont^^s,  that  1  had  to 
fall  back  on  a  compromise,  and  clear 
away  only  one  row,  the  centre  ono, 
leaving  two  goo<iI y  rows  on  either  sitle. 
My  own  private  opinion  i3  that,  Ujongh 
Veronica  exprcHsed  fortius  anciuut  or- 
chard an  amount  of  rcvorence  I  have 
never  before  or  since  known  her  to 
extend  to  anything  whether  oUl  or 
young,  and  though  she  would  Imvc  had 
me  suppose  that  on  this  occasion  she 
was  much  more  scntimeulal,  more  ro- 
mantic, and  more  conservative  limn 
myself,  the  reason  that  mainly  swayed 
lier  was  not  the  one  slie  advanced. 
Almost  imtnediaLcly  after  taking  pos- 
session, I  had  sold  tliu  bulk  of  the 
province  of  tl)c  orchard  lo  an  old  but 
speculative  small  fnrmor  in  Uie  neigh- 
borhood for  (Ivc  pouudrt ;  and  1  firmly 
believe  that  Veronica  conJd  not  bear 
the  idea  of  parting  with  this  sum, 
which  she  somewhat  sangulnely  re- 
garded as  an  annual  incoming;,  and 
tbereforo  so  much  deducted  from  the 
rent.  It  seems  very  absurd  ;  but  then 
we  all  are  absun!  somclimes,  Veronica 
not  excepted.  Still  I  ought  to  add  she 
is  absurd  less  often  than  most  people. 
We  were  not  ro  liard  put  to  it  that  live 
pounds  more  oi-  less  mattered  iu  the 
very  least ;  and,  in  the  matter  of  gen- 
erosity, Veronica  would  give  j'ou  any 
taortal  tiling  you  at^ked  for.  Indeed, 
could  she  have  saved  those  apples  of 
the  future,  she  would  probably  have 
given  most  of  lliem  away,  and  been  no 
richer  for  my  yielding  to  Iier.  But  it 
was  only  when  I  represented  to  her 
that  the  cut-down  trees  would  be  a  for- 
tune iu  Ijrewood  —  which,  iu  her  then 
Ignorance,  she  accepted  from  me  as  a 
fact  —  that  she  seenjcd  to  grow  recon- 
ciled to  the  disappearance  of  that  one 
miildle  row.  When  it  was  cleared 
away,  the  soundness  of  my  opiuiou  was 
made  so  nmnifest  that  further  resist- 
ance would  liave  been  rank  obstinacy 
and  want  of  taste.  For  it  so  happened 
that  we  had  thereby  acquired  a  view  of 


one  of  the  loveliest  portions  of  the 
park,  and,  indeed,  became,  so  to  speak,, 
ouraelves  a  portion  of  it,  seeming  to  bo 
iu  it,  whether,  strictly  speaking,  we 
were  or  not.  The  augmented  air  of 
consequence  this  opening  out  of  Ihtt 
prospect  gave  to  our  modest  manor- 
liousc,  together,  no  doubt,  with  noc- 
turnal calculations  as  to  tlio  value  of  so 
many  cords  of  apple-wood,  completed 
Veronica's  convei-sion. 

But,  in  carrying  out  this  painful 
opemlion,  I  was  as  little  iconoclastic  as 
possible.  One  outer  row,  as  not  really 
intpcding  the  view,  and  na  affording 
protection  against  north  winds  for  the 
young  oix:hard  I  liad  engaged  to  plant, 
was  spared  entirely ;  and,  over  and 
above  this  wise  forbeai'aucc,  I  left  ono 
magnificent  and  most  shapely  trae  to 
stand  in  the  open  by  itself.  It  has 
ever  since  been  one  of  our  chief  de- 
lights. In  springtime  I  gaze  from  my 
study  window  on  its  mass  of  pink-and- 
while  blossoms,  on  ttie  clump.'^  of  daf- 
fodils about  its  roots,  on  the  young 
lunibs  frisking  and  chasing  each  other 
round  its  sturdy  bole.  In  autumn  it  is 
laden  with  small,  round,  rosy  fruit, 
which  is  so  beautiful  an  object  that  I 
insist,  despite  repeated  insinuations 
that  the  apples  arc  all  falling  to  the 
ground  ami  being  spoilt,  on  leaving  it 
upon  the  tree  to  the  last  {Kissible  mo- 
ment. It  is  the  year's  last  tribute  to 
our  sense  of  cultivated  beauty,  and  I 
do  not  like  to  ignoi^  tlie  gift.  And, 
after  all,  what  is  waste  ?  Tlierc  comes 
a  time  to  all  uf  us  when  we  can  oat  but 
little  fruit,  but  need  never  lire  of  gaz- 
ing ou  it.  Thus  I  enjoy  my  apples 
and  pears  and  damsons  in  that  way, 
rnllier  than  iu  the  grosser  and  cruder 
frtshion  of  younger  years  ;  lasting  thcra 
with  ilie  eye  and  the  palate  of  the 
imagination.  Not  but  that  Veronica 
and  I  do  not  gatlior,  or  pick  up,  many  a 
juicy  northern  spy,  goldeu  noble,  or 
ribslon  pippin  —  for  we  have  a  tree  of 
tlieao  that  bears  fairly  well  —  and  re- 
gale ourselves  on  them  in  a  perfunctory 
and  saualcring  fashion.  As  for  T>nmia 
and  the  Poel,  if  tliey  happen  to  bo 
here  in  Soptombcr  and  October  as  they 
pretty  usually  are,  tUcir  cluldisU  appe- 
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Lite  knows  no  bounds.  I  suppose  tbo 
Poet  will  repro<iucc  his  ravenous  ex- 
perience in  nitillow  autumn  verse  ; 
()ut  nil  this  bilini;;  and  crunching  only 
makes  Lamia  look  more  April-liko  than 
ever. 

Hoth  the  old  orclmrd  and  the  new 
have  led  to  more  controversy  and  more 
incidents  tliiin  any  oihcr  portion  of  my 
modest  lioIdiniT,  I  so  rarely  hnve  the 
adviuilage  of  Veronicn,  that  I  cannot 
resijtL  nnrratin*;  a  aini^ie  Iriumpli  I  once 
enjoyed  ovurlier  disposition  to  play  the 
horiicullural  Cassandm  in  connection 
with  one  of  llie  reprieved  apple-trees. 
The  gnrleu  that  1  love  slopes  gmtlually 
from  north-east  to  snuth-west,  so  that 
when  I  wanted  to  make  a  tennis-ground 
at  the  far  end  of  the  garden  towards 
the  park,  I  had  to  level  np,  as  the 
phrase  is,  moving  the  earth  from  the 
end  where  stands  the  Wenldftn  oak,  to 
the  southern  end  where  begins  what  we 
(Sill  our  South  Border.  By  this  pro- 
ceeding the  new  and  I'nised  border 
abutted  on  one  of  the  old  apple-trees, 
from  whieli  it  was  divided  by  lljc  gar- 
den fence.  For  two  or  tliree  yoara 
after  this  operation  the  tree  bore  no 
fruit  ;  and,  as  tlie  young  orcliard  lind 
meanwhile  grown  up,  and  was  coming 
hito  h(;aring,  Yerouicft  dehonnce*!  as 
barren  tiie  tree  for  whoso  life,  along 
with  that  of  its  peers,  she  had  once  so 
eloquently  pleaded.  **  It  will  never 
bear  again,"  sho  said.  "  It  is  only  an 
eyesore,  and  you  had  better  cut  it 
down."  '*  1  think  you  are  wrong,  my 
dear,"  I  replie*!.  "  MHiat  has  liap- 
pcned  is  this  :  its  old  roots  have  got 
into  the  fresh,  rich  soil  of  the  new 
bonier,  and  it  is  accordingly  making 
fresh  woikI.  He  p.tlicnt,  and  it  will  get 
over  this  simulating?  change,  and  bear 
fruitfully  as  of  old.*' 

Another  year  pa.'*sed,  and  I  still 
remained  a  false  prophet.  But  the 
following  May  the  tree  was  smothered 
in  blossom,  and  when  August  came  it 
was  ladcti  with  big,  splendidly  plumped- 
oul  apples.  I  ledToronicn  to  the  spot, 
saying  that  I  wanted  to  point  at  her 
the  finger  of  scorn;  and  now  the  fndt 
of  this  ancient  but  teeming  apple-tree 
is  kuown   in  our  fruit-loft  and   larder 


as  the  linger  of  scorn.  It  keeps  till 
apples  come  again.  I  have  liitlc  doubt 
that  my  new  orchard  will  never  be  as 
valuable  as  the  old  one,  for  our  fore- 
runnel's  had  a  thrifty  disposition,  be- 
ing, moreover,  by  uo  means  so  ignorant 
as  the  presumptuous  hurliculiurists  and 
pomologists  of  lo-<lay  like  to  suppose, 
an<l  they  planted  apple-trees  that  were 
both  copious  bearers  and  tenacious 
keepei*8.  Fortunately,  Veronica  was 
not  at  this  time  skilled  in  the  matter^  or 
she  would  have  led  me  a  life  had  she 
known  I  was  not  strictly  following 
their  economic  example.  The  truth  is, 
I  planted  for  beauty  fully  as  nmch  aft 
for  use,  and  n»nde  diligent  onqniry 
about  bh»ssom  as  well  as  about  fruit, 
8o  now  we  shall  have  unfailing  and 
varied  loveliness  in  April  and  May, 
and  winter  shelves  suflicienily  well- 
slocked.  But  it  is  no  enrtbly  use  for 
statesmen,  '*apt  at  impromptu  convic- 
tions,''  to  tell  the  anxious  husbandninn 
to  foil  the  dire  effects  of  foreign  rivalry 
and  unkind  seasons  by  planting  or- 
chards, unless  they  also  tell  him  what 
sort  of  apples  to  plant.  Early  crops  of 
fruit  llmi  will  not  keep  go  for  a  aong, 
and  we  all  know  l»ow  little  thai  i« 
worth.  Yet,  if  everybody  grew  none 
but  apples  that  keep  till  after  Christ- 
mas, the  glut  would  come  then  instead 
of  a  few  month.s  earlier.  Happy, 
therefore,  they  who  can  regar<l  iheir 
orclianl  as  remunerative,  so  only  it  be 
a  thing  of  beauty.  I  have  done  the 
best  I  can  by  mine,  though  in  no  com- 
mercial spirit,  having  drained  it  atten- 
tively, pmning  it  yearly,  so  that  light 
and  air  can  get  to  the  inner  branches 
and  buds,  and  ever  and  anon  ntanuring 
it  lavishly.  And  regularly  as  the  end 
of  October  comes  round,  I  place  n 
broad  ban<l  of  brown  paper  midway 
round  every  trunk,  and  smear  it  pretiy 
thickly  with  cart-grease.  In  this  sticky 
barrier  the  female  raoths,  who  are 
wingless,  find  themselves  arrested  on 
their  way  from  the  gra-ss  to  the  boughs, 
in  which  they  would  fain  deposit  their 
eggs,  and  are  collected  by  thousands  in 
tl»e  morning  by  the  gardeners,  as  they 
go  their  rounds  with  their  lanterns^ 
So  far,   Hub   plan  has   kept  my   tree^j 
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fairly  free  from  greedy  and  devaslatlag 

grubs.  Of  coureu,  the  young  trees  sLill 
have  subslanliiU  tmdies  rouiul  them  ; 
but  I  pine  for  the  day  wlieu  they  will 
grow  out  of  their  swaddling  clotlics, 
bo  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
without  proleetion  or  diatii^rcmeiit, 
and  make  us  forget  for  good  and  all 
the  stroke  of  unavoidable  Vniididism 
ttmt  swept  away  ilicir  noble  prcdeces* 
sors. 

But,  indeed,  axe,  and  saw,  and  pick, 
and  spmie,  had   to  be  employed   with 

remorauluss  energy  almoiit  everywiierc 
whuu   iir^t  I  set  about  coiilriviug  the 
garden  that  I  love.     I  had  to   make  a 
clean  aweep  of  many  a  misplaced  trunk 
and  wora-ouL  aliruhbery^  and  happily  I 
could  do  so  withtml  anxiety,  by  reason 
of  llio  ample   framework  of  bole   and 
branch,  aiul   foliage,  tU»l,   at  a   fitting 
ilistance,  hemmed  mc    rontid.     I  liave 
0aid   Lhat  we  look  Houlli-cnst;   and,  to 
the  nortli,  I  levelled  with  the  ground  a 
triple  row  of   wortldess  and  sickly  llr- 
Irees,  putting  in    their  phicc  a  border, 
indeed,  almost  a  plantation,  of  ever- 
green and  for  the  mo«l  part  flowering 
shrnl]^  of  vigorous  gi'owlh  and  branch- 
ing   habit.      I    have    often    wondered 
eince  that  they  have  done  so  well,  for 
they  stand  iti  a  womcwhnt  stiff,  clayey 
•ubsoiij  and  I  put  them  in,  because  I 
«ould    not   hel|)    myself,   in   November 
<lays  of  heavy  and  continuous  rain.     It 
was  a  pretty    stupid    lliing   to   do,  but 
somehow   slupidlLy   this    Lime   has    not 
had  to  pay  its  due  forfeit.     But  I  did  a 
stupider  Lhing  than  that,  for  I  abolished 
a  pond  nt^ur  thu  north  gate  leading  into 
the  lanr;  that  divides  mc  from  the  other 
park  of  which  I  spoke,  regarding  it  as 
shockingly  unsightly,  and    rejdaeing  it 
with  a  mixed  copse.     How  often  have 
I  wished   that  pond  buck  again,  that  I 
might  grow  water-lilies  on  its  surface, 
imcB  on  its  bank^  and  reeds  and  aquatic 
plants  all  al)0ut  it.     But  we   did  some 
wise  and   far-seeing  things   also ;   and 
the  wiscat  thing  of  all  was  to  include 
in  the    area    of    the   garden  so  much 
of    the  ground  of  the   old  orchard  as 
brought  into  my  plensanncc  the  imme- 
morial oak   under  which  the  Poet  last 
night  repeated  "If  Love  could  last," 


and  whither,  I   notice,  our  guests  are 
fre(jucnLly  (h-awn.     It  seems  to  preside 
over   the  garden  with  patriarchal  ten- 
derness, conferring  on  it  a  dignity  and 
an     aspect    of    aneicntness    it    might 
otherwise  lack.     It  seems  a  symbol,  in- 
deed a  representative,  of  the  toleration 
the  old  lias  for  the  new,  the  Indulgence 
age  extends  to  youth.     Its  girth,  a  yard 
frmu    the  ground,  is   some    forty  feet, 
and  you  may  saunter  under  its  leaves 
fi>r    over   a   hundred   without   turning, 
^o   numerous   are   the   boughs,  and  so 
dense  the  leafage,  that  the  turf  beneath 
it   is   dewlcss  ou    the   clearest   nights  ; 
and  Lamia  has   threatened  more  than 
once  to  have  a  mattress  carried  out,  so 
that  slie    nmy    pass   a  summer    night 
under   its    unconventional   canopy.      I 
have  turned  her  from  her  purpose  with 
tales,   true   enough,  of    the    owls   that 
roost  in  its  murky  and  perishing  hol- 
lows,  and  of  the  lair  of   wild   kittens 
that  C]*ouch  in  the  dark  recesses  of  its 
lower  bole.     I  observed,  ono   day  last 
June,  that  a  strange  cat  had  kitteued 
in  the  long  grass  that  grows  ou  either 
side  of  what  we  call  the  orchard  drive, 
which  is  the  approach  from  the  park  to 
the  house.     Going  a  few  days  after  to 
sue  how  the  little  family  were  faring,  I 
could  discern   no   trace    of   them,   and 
concluded    that   liawk   and   keeper   be- 
tween tliem    had  cut  them  off  in  the 
morning  of  iheir  days.     A  week  later,  I 
was  hunting  for  a  missing  lawn-tennis 
hall,  and  stooped  down  to  see  if  per- 
chance it  had  run  up  one  of  the  several 
recesses  or  creeks  made  by   the  radi- 
aliu;'  and  arehinjj  surface  roots  of  the 
oak.     Ball    there    wivs    none,  but,  in- 
stead, a  pair   of  steadily  flaming  eyes. 
Irked  by  the  long,  wet  grass,  for  there 
had  been  several   heavy  falls  of   nUn, 
and   anxious  to  make  her  young  ones 
more  dry  and   comfortable,  the  parent 
had   carried   them   one   by  one  in  her 
month   to  where  they  now  lay  snugly 
ensconced.      But   all    attempts   to   !i{>- 
proach  her  were  in  vain,  and  not  the 
freshest  of  milk,   nor  the   daintiest  of 
flsh,  availed  to  hire  her  from  her  nar- 
row den  so  long  as  any  of  us  remained 
within  sight.     Her   litter  grew  up  as 
flcrce  and  unsociable  us  herself  ;  and, 
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for  a  timef  the  novel  dcliglit  of  hnviug 
what  we  culled  wild  cnU  crouching  or 
careering  over  the  gartlen  olitaiiicd  for 
Llictu  life  nud  Hburty.  Bui  at  leugLli 
seiitAiiice  of  deuUi  had  to  be  pro- 
noniicod.  Lnniia  tliinlcs  Ihat  one  of 
the  ferocious  race  luay  alill  bo  lurkiug 
in  one  of  the  oak  caves,  while  ovcr- 
liead,  loo,  thei-e  may  be  a  large,  slov- 
enly nest  of  owlets  gnawing  the  tit- 
bits of  captured  Oeld-micc. 

It  is  lo  ine  an  uucxplalued  niysiory 
how,  nolwilhaianding  a  couple  of  per- 
petually prowling  cats,  bird  life  atill 
flouHahea  In  the  gardeu  that  I  love. 
Were  it  otiicrwise,  no  member  of  the 
feliuo  tribe  should  come  within  scent 
or  sight  of  it.  At  Ihis  moment,  in 
busby  Portugal  laurel,  in  lapuring  Law- 
son  cypresses,  in  shapcty  thujas,  and 
even  in  the  Picea  Pinsapo  and  the 
Pinus  iVort?niaH»tiaua,nre  bulbous  nests 
of  tlnush  and  blackbird,  solidly  rather 
than  carefully  put  together,  as  of  birds 
that  feel  Ihcy  will  probably  have  to 
go  through  llic  same  work  again  if 
tUey  have  a  second  bruod.  The  whlte- 
ihroaU  prefer  smaller  and  more  com- 
pact cover,  and,  truatiug  to  the  secrecy 
afforded  by  it,  have  built  in  aucuba  and 
retinospora,  close  to  the  ganleu  paths  ; 
while  the  Unncls  ai'e  faithful  Lo  the 
thick  thriving  ivy  on  the  outer  wall  of 
the  kitchen  gardeu.  I  am  iu  hopes 
that  the  gohlcn-crestcd  wrens  are  going 
to  build  agiiin  in  the  maids-of-thc-vil- 
Iftgo — feliriU  pefjirtuelhy  if  you  prefer 
a  foreign  name — that  clamber  from 
beside  the  front  door  right  up  to  the 
very  topmost  curve  of  the  tallest  ga- 
bles ;  and  if  the  long-tailed  tils  are  not 
going  lo  do  the  same  in  one  of  the  live 
old  tirs  my  inuovaling  axe  has  spared, 
outside  the  north  window  of  the  dining- 
room,  I  do  not  know  what  they  can  bo 
about. 

Lamia  may  say  what  slie  will  about 
my  ideal  woodland  garden  ;  but  1  in- 
tend to  tell  her  that  I  am  prepared  to 
go  still  further,  and  ihat  I  would  sncri- 
ticc  flowers  to  birds,  if  I  were  com- 
pelJcd  lo  choose  between  the  two. 
And  of  all  song-bir<ls,  the  thrush  is  out 
and  away  the  prince.  Rightly  lias  he 
been  chrislcncd  a  March  minstrel. 


Hearing  thee  flute,  who  plnea  or  grieve*  < 
For  vernal  smiles  anil  showers  ? 

Thy  voice  is  greener  than  the  leaves, 
Antt  fresher  than  the  flowers. 

Scornhig  tu  wait  for  tuneful  May 

When  every  throat  can  sirg, 
Thuu  floutest  winter  with  thy  lay, 

Aud  art  thyself  the  spring. 

It  is  in  the  branches  of  my  patri- 
ai'chal  oak  that  every  year  he  com- 
mences his  carol,  which  soon  becomes 
continuous  from  blossoming  dawn  to 
fading  eve.  No  other  son.i;-bird  slugs 
so  early  aiul  so  late  in  the  day,  so  early 
and  90  late  in  the  year.  Inspimtiou 
never  fiiila  him  from  opening  February 
Lo  mid-July  ;  and  all  through  October 
nnd  November  he  has,  1  cinuot  call 
Ihcm  '*  poetic  pains,"  but  rather  poetic 
delights,  through  the  two  gloamings.  I 
sometimes  think  that  he  gets  betrothed 
in  those  months,  and  that  the  engage- 
ment lasts  through  the  winter  till  St. 
Ynlcntinc^s  day  or  thereabouts,  when 
he  concludes  tlie  contract,  and  becomes 
—  if  so  amorous  a  singer  possibly  can 
become  — a  respectable  member  of 
society.  Perhaps  it  is  the  instiuctivo 
rtdelity  of  his  disposition  — 

The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake. 
One  inate,  and  one  aloue,  will  take  ; 
While  man 

you  know  the  rest  —  which  cnuscs  him 
always  to  tune  up  lirsl  in  the  oak  tliat 
has  been  there  longer  than  any  other 
tree  for  miles  around  ;  an  inherited 
and  conservative  inclination  to  do 
honor  to  the  long-eslablishcd.  And 
then  the  thrush  is  so  joyous.  He  is 
cross  sometimes,  and  scolds  abomina- 
bly, but  he  is  never  sad  I  lie  is  the 
most  wholesome  of  nil  the  lyric  tribe, 
and  a  pessimist  could  scarcely  listen  U> 
him  long  nnd  often,  and  remain  such  ; 
for  his  notes  arc  a  very  jubilee,  and 
rebuke  the  downcast  and  the  despoud- 
cut.  It  is  only  iu  August  nud  Septem- 
ber that  lie  is  silent ;  and  then  ono 
feels  disposed  to  ask  :  — 

Wliy  dost  thou  ever  cease  to  sing  ? 
Singing  Is  suoh  sw(*et  (-omfort,  who, 
If  he  could  sing  the  wliole  year  through, 

Would  barter  it  for  anything  ? 

1  suspect  that  the    thrush    is  of    a 
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greedy  and  Bulf-iudulgent  dispositiuu, 
and  cannot  resistnll  the  IcmpUii;^  things 
spread  out  befoi*ti  him  iu  Huch  ptofusion 
during  llic  two  fruitful  months  I  have 
uumcd  ;  aud  he  gorges  himself  so  wUU 
uU'awberriea,  raapheiries,  rod  aud  white 
curranta,  and  then,  if  lie  is  let,  Willi 
hoiieycil  plums  and  succulent  pears  — 
gobbling  these  near  tlio  stalky  where 
Uie  wasps  nud  blue-boMlo  WW^  have 
made  an  entrance  for  hiiu^thal  ho 
grows  lazy,  comfortable,  aud  uuroman- 
tic,  aud  is  as  empty  of  sung  as  any 
well-to-do  bourgeois  alderman.  When 
all  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  and  he 
can  no  longer  go  nibbling  and  making  n 
beast  instead  of  a  bird  of  himself  all 
over  the  place,  he  resumes  bis  natural 
tone,  and  enlivens  the  mellow  autumn 
woodlands  with  his  exbilnrallug  song. 
Fat  fare,  1  feur,  clouds  Ihc  iiuaginalion. 
I  must  ask  the  l*oet  what  he  thinks  of 
Ihiij  theory.  1  believe  I  have  heard 
him  say  Uial  bis  most  silent  lime  is  ihe 
earlier  autumn  monlliH.  IVrhaps  he 
loo  is  made  taciturn  by  all  the  applet 
he  munches  wiih  Limiia  ;  suffering  in 
consequence  from  a  sort  of  dyspeptic 
silence.  IIovv  iudJguant  Veronica  would 
be  wilh  this  piosnic  explanation  I 

It  is  when  llie  March  minstrel  first 
perches  aud  pipes  amid  the  grey 
branches  of  the  oak,  that  the  turf  be- 
neath it  begins  lo  break  into  tlower,  as 
if  in  response  to  his  vernal  announce- 
ment. Celandines,  buttercups,  and 
daisies,  of  course,  always  congregated 
near  and  about  its  giant  sprawling 
roots,  like  the  Liliputinus  nbout  the 
reposing  Gulliver,  But  other  com- 
panions, placed  there  by  one's  own 
hand,  then  likewise  begin  to  spangle 
the  ground  under  its  comprehensive 
bi-anches.  The  winter  aconites  come 
lirst,  and  when  their  bright  little  golden 
buttons  have  fallen  off,  then  peep  Ihe 
snowdrops,  to  be  swiftly  followed  by 
the  many-colored,  gloriously  capari- 
soued  crocuses.  I  remember  ouce  in- 
advertently tolling  a  gardener  to  dibble 
some  crocuses  into  the  lawn  ;  and  I 
found  to  my  horror,  when  they  cjuno 
up,  he  had  sown  them  lu  drills,  like  so 
many  onious.  They  should  be  scat- 
tered   about    like    the  accidental    and 


irregular  stars  of  the  Milky  Way,  which 
they  far  outshine,  for  they  are  not 
gohlcn  ouly,  but  wliile,  blue,  puce,  and 
every  combination  of  these.  Of  course, 
they  should  item  to  have  come  there, 
as  the  phrase  is,  of  themselves,  aud 
then  they  spreati  over  the  grass  a  mys- 
terious haze.  I  hope  yet  to  persuade 
the  Scilla  Siberica,  and  even  the  Ckio~ 
nodoxa  Ludlice,  lo  hear  them  company 
in  the  same  enchanted  plot.  As  these 
February  aud  March  compeers  flag,  up 
come  the  lusty  spears  of  the  daffodils, 
single  and  double,  Lent  lilies,  and  the 
unassuming,  incense-scented  Narcissus 
Poeticus.  1  am  minded  lo  try  the  more 
elaborate  and  delicate  daffodils  in  the 
grass,  but  as  yet  I  cannot  answer  for 
their  flourishing  there.  AVhy,  too,  should 
not  the  tulip  open  its  light-refracting 
chidice  under  the  over-arching  dome  of 
this  natural  temple  7  I  will  give  them 
a  chance.  As  a  matter  of  course,  rook, 
squirrel,  and  flold-inousc  take  tribute 
ui  these  dainty  morsels  in  winter,  catch- 
ing the  bulbs  when  they  are  asleep. 
Uul  they  are  welcome  lo  their  share^ 
the  squirrel  more  especially,  iu  return 
for  liis  delightful  antics,  which  I  have 
watched  so  often  from  the  writing- 
table  in  the  front  window  of  the  study. 

Is  thine  alone  the  seed   that  strews   the 

plain  ? 
The  birds  of  lieaven  aboU  vindicate  their 

grain, 

as  Pope  says  in  hia  *' Essay  on  Man," 
which  I  have  been  recommending 
Liinua  to  read,  as  a  corrective  to, 
Lboufrb  of  course  not  a  snbsiitule  for, 
the  fuminine  note  that  predominates  in 
the  most  popular  ninetecnlh-century 
verse.  She  has  just  asked  me,  ns  we 
redirned  from  the  orcliard  Ihrough  the 
copse  kitchon-garden,  what  more  I 
want  of  woodland  flowers  limn  I  have 
1,'ot  already.  For  lo  the  south  of  the 
new  orchard  is  what  Veronica  calls^ 
and  wo  all,  therefore,  have  to  call,  the 
Poet's  Walk  —  a  long,  straight,  leafy 
.lisle,  like  one  of  Keals's 

Long  verdurous  glooms  and  mossy  winding 
ways, 

except  thai  it  does  not  wind,  and  is  not 
gloomy  ;  aud  its  grassy  path  aud  mixed 
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underwoo<i  on  either  side  nre  at  present 
clinpcred  wiih  primrost's,  upon  whose 
flotli-of-gol(l  tlic  bUiobellH  nro  bt^giu- 
ning  to  assert  ilicmselvea.  Now  thai 
she  coufossos  it  is  mores  beautiful  fnr 
Ihiui  ail  llie  hiwn  aud  its  flower-beds,  I 
will  acknowledge  thnt  perhaps  nhc,  too, 
is  right,  And  that  one  does  well  to  re- 
ninin  content  with  this  outer  fringe  of 
unture's  all  but  uninterfered-with  terri- 
tory. The  liirger  celandine  there  grows 
to  a  wondrous  size,  nnd  the  (h^g's-nier- 
-cury  and  lords-aiid-hHlies  make  them- 
selves vei'y  happy.  J^ater  on,  the  white 
foxgloves  win  dapple  the  fresh  young 
greenery  ;  and  1  have  reason  to  beliuve, 
from  what  I  observed  lust  year,  that  in 
ft  few  weeks  the  liurdier  columbines 
will  show  that  they  love  liie  partiui 
shelter,  the  broken  sunlighi  and  aUadc, 
which  the  narrow  strip  of  not  yet  fuU- 
foUaged  copse  affords  them. 

*'0,  tea  out-of-doors!"  exclaimed 
Lamia,  clapping  her  hands,  as  we 
-emerged  out  of  the  copse  and  I  per- 
ceived the  five-o*clock  meal  being 
prepared  in  Ihc  open  air.  '*  la  not 
Veronica  a  dear  to  liuinor  us  ?  I  know 
slie  Uiinks  it  far  too  early  in  the  year 
for  alfresco  banquets." 

"  It  is  to  please  the  Poet,"  1  said. 
■*'  For  him  she  would  Bacrilice  her  strict- 
est notions  and  most  nicthixlical  ways. 
Do  not  flatter  yourself,  dear  Lamia. 
Ji'either  for  you  nor  for  me  would  she 
Imve  spread  the  board  aub  Jove  this 
ifide  Midsummer-day.  But  she  says 
she  is  sure  the  I'oet  was  bom  under  a 
hedge,  such  is  his  restless  craving  for 
the  opeu  air,  and  so  she  humors  ItiH 
gipsy  tastes  ! " 

'*  Yes,  I  have  heard  him  declare  that 
any  house  is  more  or  less  a  gaol,  and 
that  he  always  feels  the  loftiest  roof  on 
the  top  of  his  hea<l." 

In  another  moment  Veronica  was 
seated  before  tlie  teacups,  which  are  of 
exquisite  design,  but  constructed  with 
AW  absolute  disregard  of  the  main  pur- 
pose of  a  teacup  —  which  is,  1  imagine, 
to  keep  the  tea  liot  as  long  as^possible 
—  being  shallow,  and  wide  at  the  brim, 
instead  of  deep  and  narrow.  When  I 
-entirely  sacHHco  use  to  beauty  iu  the 
garden,  I  am  chidden  ;  hut  I  find  even 


utiliLiriaa  Vet*onica  sometimes  moni- 
fests  a  similar  preference  indoors.  I 
have  often  observed  that  even  the  best 
of  women  are  more  anxious  how  a  thing 
aliall  look  than  what  itshall  be,  though, 
I  confess  that,  as  a  rule,  Veronica  con- 
trives to  combine  honest  substance 
with  graceful  seeming. 

"Where  is  the  Poet?  "  I  naked. 

"You  may  bo  sure  he  will  he  hero 
directly,"  answered  Venmica. 

"Yes,  he  has  a  fine  material  side  to 
his  inmgination,''  observed  Lamia. 

'*  As  a  poet  ought  to  have,"  I  chimed 
id,  in  a  cowardly  manner,  wishing  to 
propitiate  both. 

"  I  did  not  mean  thai,"  said  Veron- 
ica, "but  only  that  as  he  never  does 
anything  irregular,  or  pseudo-original, 
he  i.s  sure  to  be  here  immediately,  since 
he  knows  tea  is  at  a  quarter  before  Jlvc, 
and  he  docs  not  trust  to  the  hedge- 
flowers  to  tell  him  the  hour.  He  will 
never  be,  do,  or  say  anything  sensa- 
tional, but  will  comi>ort  hin»»elf  in  all 
small  matters  like  an  ordinary  mortal." 

At  that  moment,  vcr)'  much  like  an' 
ordinai-y  mortal,  he  joineil  us,  having 
iu  his  hand  a  volume  which  Lamia  had 
iiske*!  him  to  read. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  she 
asked. 

"  How  can  1  think  well  of  it,"  he 
answered,  "  seeing  that  it  is  vei'ae,yet 
is  neither  musical,  simple,  nor  lucid. 
Poetry  may  be  very  thin,  poor  poetry, 
even  though  melodious,  una^ected, 
ami  trausparent ;  but,  unless  it  possess 
those  qualities,  it  can  scarcely  be  poetry 
at  all.  It  may  be  an  excellent  intel- 
lectual exercise,  and  replete  with  knotty 
problems  of  an  absorbing  kind  ;  but 
why  it  should  be  put  ostensibly  under 
the  protection  of  the  Muses,  I  do  not 
understand.  You  tell  me  that  some 
persons  regard  the  author  as  a  master, 
and  in  a  sense,  he  is,  since  oue  may 
learn  from  his  writings  how  not  to 
write.  The  gi-catest  writers  write  like 
other  people,  only  better.  lie  has  evi- 
dently been  afraid  lest  he  should  not  be 
original,  but  originality  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained by  effort.  I  once  saw  an  early 
vnlnmc  of  his,  which  in  style  nowise 
resembled  this  one  ;  so  that  evidently 
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he  did  not  bring  his  present  manner 
into  the  world  with  hira.  If  he  were 
younger,  and  I  could  venture  to  coun- 
sel him,  I  should  say,  *  Keep,  in  the 
matter  of  style,  to  the  Via  Latina  or 
the  Classic  Way.  It  leads  to  the  Cap- 
itol.' " 

*'  But,"  objected  Xjamia  —  for  Ve- 
ronica remained  spellbound,  while  I 
poured  myself  out  another  cup  of  tea  — 
**  Classicism  is  surely  dead,  and  has 
i)een  replaced  by  Romanticism." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  the  Poet.  "  The 
■Classic  can  never  die  —  I  mean  as  a 
living  and  enduring  mode  of  expres- 
■sion,  since  it  is  a  natural  mode,  through 
the  perfection  of  nature.  Neither  was 
it  left  to  the  present  age,  or  to  its  pred- 
ecessor, to  invent  the  romantic  element 
in  poetry.  Every  great  classic  is  a 
great  romantic  ;  every  really  great  I'O- 
mautic  is  a  great  classic.  Poetry  should 
be  romantic  in  spirit,  and  classical  in 
manner.  Do  not  people,  nowadays, 
•commit  the  curious  error  of  mistaking 
exaggeration  for  novelty  ?  The  classic, 
the  romantic,  the  realistic,  are  none  of 
them  new  ;  they  are  all  found  in  the 
best  litci*atui*e,  and  in  proper  propor- 
tion and  combination.  Does  the  omis- 
sion, or  the  extravagant  use,  of  any 
one  of  them  exclusively,  constitute 
originality  ?  I  should  not  have  thought 
so.  It  is  so  easy  either  to  omit  or  to 
exaggerate,  to  be  nothing  but  realistic, 
notliing  but  classical,  nothing  but  ro- 
mantic ;  BO  difficult  to  be  all  three. 
Exaggeration  is  a  sign  of  poverty,  not 
-of  power,  or  at  best  of  waywardness, 
not  of  judgment." 

"You  talk  of  poetry,"  said  Lamia, 
^'  as  though  it  can  be  reasoned  about." 

*'  And  so,"  he  answered,  "I  think  It 
can  ;  being,  in  its  loftiest  development, 
the  highest  expression  of  human  rea- 
son." 

"  And  what  is  its  loftiest  develop- 
ment ?  " 

"  The  imaginative  presentation  in 
verse  of  intellectual  and  moral  truths, 
in  conjunction,  and,  beat  of  all,  in  in- 
terfusion with  physical  ones  ;  as,  for 
example,  in  Wordsworth's  ode  on 
*  Intimations  of  Immortality.'  " 

"  But  I  think  I  have  heard  3'ou  say 


that  poets  should  not  dogmatize,  much 
less  argue." 

"  Neither  sliould  they  ;  Nature  is  not 
controversial.  She  never  contradicts. 
Her  look  is  all  assent." 

"I  suppose,"  broke  in  Lamia,  "  that 
is  why  her  companionship  is  so  agree- 
able." 

"Precisely,"  he  went  on,  nowise 
disconcerted  by,  and  perhaps  not  ob- 
serving, the  barb  that  was  aimed  at 
him  ;  "  and  Art  should  be  equally  sym- 
pathetic and  non-controversial.  The 
greatest  works  never  excite  noisy  en- 
thusiasm, but  only  quiet  and  deep- 
seated  assent.  When  we  have  read 
them  we  say  to  ourselves  silently, 
*  Yes.' " 

"  How  true  I  "  broke  In  Veronica,  as 
though  it  was  time  for  her  to  do  some- 
thing more,  herself,  than  sit  in  rapt  and 
silent  assent.  "  It  is  only  second-rate 
writers  and  imperfect  works  that  are 
raved  about.  People  never  i"ave  about 
what  is  indisputable." 

I  was  getting  interested  in  the  con- 
versation,—  for,  as  the  sun  sank  be- 
hind tlie  belt  of  trees  at  the  hack  of  the 
house,  tlie  tulips  had  one  by  one  closed 
their  petals  for  the  night,  —  and  I 
feared  this  somewhat  combative  prop- 
osition might  bring  it  summarily  to  a 
close.  Happily  the  Poet  happened  to 
be  in  an  expansive  mood,  and  Lamia, 
whom  he  always  treats  with  marked 
consideration,  seems  to  stimulate  the 
flow  of  his  conversation. 

"Is  it  not  rather,"  he  asked,  "that 
people,  even  in  respect  of  poetry,  rave 
about  what  expresses  tlieir  own  senti- 
ments, their  own  opinions,  their  own 
bias  ?  The  controversial  attitude  6f 
mind  necessarily  leads  to  utterance, 
often  to  violent  utterance.  The  siglit 
and  sense  of  beauty  induce  silence.  In 
this  volume  many  questions  of  imme- 
diate interest  are  dealt  with  I  almost 
say  argumentatively ;  and  people  who 
agree  with  the  writer,  incautiously 
accept  what  he  says  as  poetry,  because 
it  is  pre*sented  to  them  in  the  guise  of 
verse.  But  Poetry  is  a  luminous  halo 
which  makes  thought  clearer  as  well 
as  larger.  Here  I  find  nothing  but  un- 
musical mist." 
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'^  Uut  I  am  sure  lie  is  in  em'ucst,  and 
earneatuGss  is  irresiatiblo,"  urged  La- 
mia. 

''I  liavc  no  doubt  be  la  in  cariiesl, 
and  I  think  he  possesses  what  Diilerot 
said  Suinl  Lambert  lacked,  Vixmt  agitee^ 
wiibout  whicli  il  would  seem  no  one 
can  well  be  a  poet.  But  then  Iho  ngi- 
taUou  of  the  soul  must  be  clarified  by 
the  serenity  of  the  mind.  Kmoliuu,  as 
Wordsworth  says  so  fiuely,  must  be 
recollected  in  li-anquillily.  Indeed,  I 
venture  lo  go  further,  and  to  suggest 
that  Wordswortli  stated  but  half  the 
truth,  and  that  emotion  and  trunquWlily 
must  co-exist  and  co^operatu  at  one  and 
the  same  time  ;  paBsion  or  the  heart 
propelling,  judgment  or  the  mind  stoer- 
iug  and  steadying.  The  linest  pas- 
sages in  poetry  must  have  been  written 
under  tlio  simultaneous  operation  of 
fine  frenzy  and  rigorous  self-criti- 
cism.'* 

"Apparently,"  said  Lamia,  "your 
Pegasus  is  a  pair,  like  Veronica's  po- 
nies, Brandy  and  iSWa,  the  steadier  nug 
being  required  to  chasten  the  fretful 
impulses  of  the  other  I  *' 

"Oh  I  "  exclaimed  Veronica,  aghast 
at  T^niia*8  profanity,  while  I  shifted 
my  chair  in  order  to  conceal  from  her 
my  appreciation  of  it. 

"  An  excellent  simile,"  said  the 
Poet,  perfectly  unruffled,  "and  a  hu- 
morous representation  of  a  grave  IruUi, 
which  maybe  stilted  dififerently.  When 
Bcllerophon  sought  lo  mount  and  tamo 
the  winged  Pegasus,  Minerva,  the 
Goddess  of  Wisdom  or  Judgment,  gave 
him  a  golden  bridle.  Without  it  ho 
would  never  have  succeeded  in  his 
task." 

"  Poor  Pegasus  I  "  said  Lamia  ;  "  but 
then  j'ou  know  he  had  been  drinking  — 
not  tea  —  but  at  the  fountain  of  Pireno, 
—  at  Acrocorinth  was  it  not  7  —  and  I 
suppose  they  managed  to  ])Ut  the  bridio 
on  him,  when  he  had  had  a  little  too 
much.  Does  poetic  intoxication  date 
from  that  event  7  I  think  a  sober  poet 
is " 

"In  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the 
word,  luirdly  a  poet  at  all.  Yea,  Vame 
agiUe  is  indispensable  ;  but  for  that 
highest  expression  of  human   reason, 


for  poetry  of  the  loftiest  order,  some- 
thing  more  is  requisite.  1  heard  h  lady 
—  and  a  lady  of  letters  of  much  dis- 
tinction—  declare  the  other  day  that 
Shelley^s  **  Skylark"  is  a  greater  work 
than  MiUon*s  "Paradise  Lost  ;"  there- 
by only  propounding  the  limiiatious  of 
her  own  taste.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
danger  lest  the  poet  in  dealing  with 
inlcllectunl  or  moral  trutlts  may  cease 
to  be  a  poet,  aud  lapse  iuto  the  rhetor- 
ical philosopher.  But  if  he  does  not 
if  on  the  contrary  he  succeeds  in  traus- 
tiguring  them  by  the  magic  light  of 
poetry,  then  his  ttiumph  seems  to  me 
supreme." 

"My  objection  to  such  poets,"  said 
Lamia, "  is  that  they  lake  so  serene  a 
view  of  life.     I  prefer  the  rebels." 

"  I  suppose  we  cannot  control  our 
preferences,  though  X  should  think  we 
may  improve  them.  But,  iu  literature, 
serenity  is  the  invariable  concomitant 
of  true  greatness.  The  ocean  is  just  as 
deep  in  calm  as  in  storm,  and  provides 
a  better  pathway  for  man.  ItebellioQ 
in  literature,  no  doubt,  implies  couragal 
and  a  certain  kind  of  power.  But  Rec- 
onciliation—  provided  that  Iho  recon- 
ciling nolo  be  true  music,  and  true 
poetry — argues  a  deeper  vision,  and 
demands  a  more  majestic  voice.  X 
cannot  but  think  that  the  function  of 
the  poet  is  to  uiake  harmony,  not  out 
of  language  only,  but  out  of  hfe  as 
well." 

"Then  what  an  inharmonious  note 
you  struck  last  night,"  said  Lamia 
mercilessly,  with,  your  refmin.  *  If 
Lovo  could  last  I  If  Love  could  lasl  I  " 
Surely  that  was  the  voice  of  a  rebel  7  " 

I  was  thinking  that  tender  resigna- 
tion is  not  rebellion,  and  should,  per- 
haps, have  found  courage  to  say  so, 
since  the  poet  remained  silent  under 
tlie  reproach,  hod  not  Veronica,  after  a 
little  Qdgetting  and  a  manifest  height- 
ening of  her  color,  said  :  — 

"  Be  did  not  repeat  the  whole  of  the 
poem." 

"Is  there  more  ?"  I  asked.  **  May 
we  not  hear  it  ?  " 

"  Yet  Lovo  can  lost  t  "  he  began. 

"  Tet  Love  can,  last,  yes,  Love  can  last. 
The  Future  be  as  was  the  Past. 
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And  faith  and  fondness  never  know 
The  chill  of  dwindling  afterglow. 
If  to  familiar  hearth  there  cling 
The  virgin  freshness  of  the  Spring, 
And  April's  music  still  be  heard 
In  wooing  voice  and  winning  word. 
If,  when  autumnal  shadows  streak 
The  furrowed  brow,  the  wrinkled  cheek, 
Devotion,  deepening  to  the  close, 
Like  fruit  that  ripens,  tenderer  grows  ; 
If,  though  the  leaves  of  youth  and  hope 
Lie  thick  on  life's  declining  slope, 
The  fond  heart,  faithful  to  the  last, 
Lingers  in  love-drifts  of  the  past ; 
If,  with  the  gravely  shortening  days, 
Faith  trims  the  lamp.  Faith  feeds  the  blaze. 
And  Reverence,  robed  in  wintry  white, 
Sheds  fragrance  like  a  summer  night,  — 
Tlien  Love  can  last  !'* 

I  do  not  know  what  demon  of  contra- 
diction and  discord  possessed  Lamia, 
but  she  seized  the  banjo  which  hap- 
pened to  be  lying  by  her  cliair,  and 
burst  into  an  atrocious  muslc-Jiall  med- 
ley with  which  she  had  not  hitherto 
favored  us.  It  was  quite  irresistible  — 
Lamia  invariably  is  —  and  we  all  three 
fairly  burst  out  laughing.  Solutce  tab- 
nice  risu,  and  the  five  o'clock  tea-table 
was  abandoned  in  spontaneous  merri- 
ment ;  tliough  I  could  see  that  Veron- 
ica was  vexed  witli  herself  for  yielding 
to  the  general  levity.  I  strolled  round 
tbe  garden  alone^  examiuiug  the  lilacs, 
to  see  how  far  on  they  Avere  to  flower- 
ing, and  repeating  to  myself  the  pas- 
sage concerning  the  different  way  in 
which  tlie  tender  passion  comes  to  man 
and  to  woman,  probably  recalled  to  me 
by  the  Poet's  championship  of  love, 
and  the  latter  lines  of  which  are  not, 
perhaps,  unapplicable  to  the  young 
person  who  so  sacrilegiously  followed 
liim  :  — 

Love's  way  with  us  and  you  Is  different. 
You  mind  me  of  the  swallow  that  is  here 
To-day,  and  all  at  once,  that  yesterday 
Was  nowliere  to  be  seen,  so  swift  he  comes  I 
Wliile  we  are  like  the  lilac-tips,  and  bud 
For  a  provoking  season  ere  we  break. 
We    dream,   not    even    knowing    that  we 

dream 
Up  to  the  very  moment  that  we  wake. 

My  lilacs  were  dreaming  still  ;  and  I 
was  just  goii»g  to  see  if  some  new  tea- 
roses  from  Lyons  in  an  open  bed  were 


likely,  this  year,  to  be  beforehand 
with  them,  when  I  heard  Lamia  sing- 
ing to  the  piano  an  air  I  had  not  heard 
before.  So  I  sauntered  towards  the 
house,  to  find  she  was  improvising  an 
accompaniment  of  her  own,  most  sweet 
and  tender,  to  the  words, — 

If  Love  could  last,  if  Love  could  last  ! 

Also  attracted  by  the  strain,  tlie  Poet 
joined  me,  and,  on  catcliing  tlie  words, 
he  would  faiu  liave  entered  and  stood 
by  her  while  she  paid  him  this  charm- 
ing compliment.  But  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

"  You  had  better  not  go  in.  If  she 
knew  you  were  here  it  is  a  hundred  to 
one  she  would  break  off  again  into  her 
music-hall  foolery." 

"  What  a  wonderful  memory  she 
must  have  I  "  he  whispered,  as  she 
went  on  tentatively  singing  couplet 
after  couplet  of  his  lyric,  never  marring 
the  metre,  though  sometimes  interpo- 
lating some  less  happy  woi-d  of  her 
own. 

"  We  remember  what  impresses  us 
and  she  is  very  impressionable.  You 
wrote  the  poem,  but  she  feels  it.  But 
is  it  not  always  so  ?  The  poet,  with 
his  gift  of  tongues,  interprets  the 
thoughts  of  all  the  world." 

"Hark  I"  he  said.  "How  beauti- 
ful I     She  is  the  interpreter,  not  I." 

There,  spellbound,  we  listened  to 
the  young  girl,  surmising  with  tliat  far- 
reaching  instinct  that  belongs  only  to 
women  an  experience  she  of  course  as 
yet  could  never  have  had,  aud  sponta- 
neously setting  to  music,  as  appropriate 
as  sweet,  the  consoling  woi-ds, — 

If,  with  the  gravely  shortening  days, 
Faith  trims  the  lamp,  Faith  feeds  the  blaze, 
And  Reverence,  robed  in  wintry  white. 
Shed  fragrance  like  a  summer  night,  — 
Then  Love  can  last  I 

Alfeed  Austin. 


*         From  The  Contemporary  Berlew. 
KASHONALAND  AND  ITS  PBOPLE. 

Perhaps,  before  entering  Hashona- 
land,  a  few  words  about  our  new  ally, 
King  Khama,  of  the  Bamangwato  tribe 
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of  Bechuanaland,  may  uot  be  amiss. 
WilhouL  his  aid  the  pioDcera  could 
never  have  entered  the  couutr}',  and 
wilhouL  his  coubeiiL  the  plucky  scheiiic 
for  annexing  the  auriferous  district  be- 
tween the  Lundi  and  the  Zniube&i,  cun- 
cclvcd  by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  carried 
out  by  a  hnndfut  of  EngUshincn,  would 
never  liavu  been  heard  of;  hence  it  ib 
only  filling  thai  he  ahould  claim  our 
attention  lirst. 

King  Khatna  is  a  model  savage,  if  n 
black  man  who  luis  been  thoroughly 
civilized  by  Kurupean  and  mitst>ionary 
influences  can  still  be  called  ouc.  He 
is  an  autocrat  of  the  besl  possible  type, 
whose  influence  in  his  country  is  on- 
tirely  thrown  into  the  scale  of  virtue 
for  the  suppression  of  vice.  Such  a 
thing  as  theft  is  unknown  iu  his  realm  ; 
he  will  uot  allow  his  subjects  to  make 
or  drink  beer.  ''Beer  is  Lhu  source  of 
all  quaiTcIs,"  he  says  ;  *'I  will  stop  it." 
He  has  put  a  stop  also  to  llic  exist- 
ence of  wiich-doclors  and  their  wiles 
tliroughout  all  the  Bamaugwitto.  He 
conducts  iu  person  services  evuiy  Sun- 
day in  his  lanrc,  round  kolla^  or  place 
of  assembly,  standing  beueiUh  the  tree 
of  justice  and  the  wide  canopy  of 
heaven  iu  a  truly  patriarchal  style.  He 
is  keen  in  the  suppression  of  all  super* 
fltitiuns,  and  eats  publicly  the  flesh  of 
the  dnyktr,  a  sort  of  roebuck,  which 
was  formerly  the  totem  of  tlie  lril>e,  and 
held  as  sacred  amongst  them  twenty 
yeai*a  ago.  The  Inle  King  Sikkorne, 
Kbama^s  father,  would  not  so  much  as 
step  on  a  duyker  skin,  and  it  is  still 
looked  upon  with  more  veneration  by 
his  subjects  than  Khama  would  wish. 

As  an  instance  of  Kbaina's  power 
and  judgment,  it  is  sufticient  for  us  to 
quote  the  sudden  chauge  of  hi;*  capital 
from  Slioshong  to  the  present  situ, 
Palapwe.  Shoshong  was  in  a  Strong 
position,  whi^re  the  I3umangwato  could 
effectually  protect  thcinsflves  from  the 
Malahelc  niids  under  Lobcn>;ul)i,  but  it 
was  bndly  suppUetl  with  waior,  :iti<l  in 
dry  seasons  the  inliabilantu  suffered 
greally  from  drought.  The  chnnge  of 
GApilal  had  l>t!cn  a  subject  discussed 
for  years,  but  Khama  waited  quietly 
until   people   began   to    think   that  he 


was  against  it  and  would  never  move, 
]Ie  wailed,  iu  fact,  until  he  wiuj  sure  of 
British  protection,  until  he  knew  that 
Lobcngula  could  not  attack  his  peoph 
at  Palapwe  without  embroiling  himsell 
in  a  war  with  England.  Then  suddcnly 
ono  day,  now  five  years  ago,  withoni 
any  prefatory  waruing,  King  Khauia 
gave  oi-dci'u  for  the  move,  and  the  exo- 
duH  began  on  the  next  day,  and  in  two 
months^  time  tiftccn  thousand  individ- 
uals were  located  in  their  new  atpiud, 
sixty  miles  away  from  Shoshong.  Un- 
der Khama's  direction  everything  was 
conducted  in  the  best  possible  order ; 
every  man  was  given  his  allotted 
ground  and  told  to  build  his  hwXa 
thereon.  Xot  a  single  dispute  arose, 
and  no  one  would  imagine  to-day  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  Palapwe  was  un- 
inhabited. 

Khama,  iu  manner  and  appcai'ancc, 
is  thoroughly  a  gentleman,  dignified 
aud  courteous  ;  he  wears  well-mado 
European  cloilics,  a  billy-cock  hat  and 
gloves,  iu  his  baud  he  brandishes  a 
dainty  cane,  aud  he  pervades  every- 
thing in  his  country,  riding  nl>out  froio 
poiul  to  poiut  wherever  his  presence 
is  required  ;  and  if  he  is  just  a  little 
too  much  of  a  dandy  it  is  an  error  iu 
Ilia  peculiar  case  iu  the  Hght  direction. 

Khama,  on  more  than  one  occasion « 
has  driven  back  Matabelo  raids  from 
his  countiy  with  great  discomllture  to 
the  enemy,  and  now  with  the  English 
behind  him  his  position  is  thoroughly 
aud  indisputably  secure.  As  an  ally  in 
the  war  with  Lobcngula  his  services 
will  be  iu  valuable  ;  his  men  can  serve 
when  oui-s  cannot,  Ihey  are  up  to  all 
the  tricks  of  the  Mutabclu  warfare  and, 
moreover,  they  are  fighting  for  Ujeir 
hearths  and  homes,  for  a  disconihture 
iu  Mashonaland  would  mean  that  the 
BaiuangwaLo  are  the  next  to  he  al- 
tackcil,  und  ihcy  arc  well  aware  of  the 
cruel  vengeance  that  would  be  wreakod 
upon  them  by  Lobcngula  if  he  could 
have  his  way. 

Khanm^s  country  is  the  threshold  of 
Maslmnaland,  and  after  crossing  a 
series  of  rivers  we  reach  the  high  pla- 
teau where  dwell  the  tribes  whom  col- 
lectively we  now  call  Mashonas.     The 
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number  of  tribes  and  petty  cliiofs  who 
occupy  tbis  higli  pl^itenu  is  bcwilUeiiug 
in  tbo  exLit>ine.  Sixty  years  ngo  tbey 
b.'iil  uo  cucmies  to  molest  Ibem  save 
their  owu  iuterual  jealousies ;  tbe 
strong  chiefs  attacked  the  smaller  ones  ; 
cousUiut  quarrels  arose  and  desultory 
warfare  without  cud.  It  was  nt  this 
juncture  titat  Moselikatze  came  and  bi.i 
Zulu  followers,  aud  niude  short  work 
of  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  appro- 
priating tbeir  lauds  and  taking  up  the 
best  portion  of  Ihcir  territory,  wbich  we 
now  know  as  Mat:ibeleland.  For  yeara 
and  years  Mashonaliind  has  been  the 
bappy  huniini^-<;ronnd  of  the  Matabelc 
iuipis.  KighL  from  Uuluwa3o  to  the 
Sabi  River  these  Iroopa  niamuded, 
whereas  on  the  left  hank  of  tlie  Sabi 
tbe  great  chief  Guugunyama  raided, 
aud  tbe  two  mighty  robhcrs,  Lobeogula 
aud  Gunguuyama,  by  tacit  consent,  kept 
to  their  own  districts. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  emphat- 
ically ou  the  subject  of  the  misery 
wrought  by  the  Malahelc  on  the  Ma- 
sbona  trit>e8.  Matabeleland  is  to-day 
full  of  Mashona  slaves.  The  aristo- 
cratic Matabele  do  not  care  to  do  their 
own  work,  but  entrust  tbe  care  of  their 
cattle  and  their  Helds  to  Mashonua 
snatched  from  tbeir  homes  and  their 
relatives  in  these  annual  raids. 

This  is  why  all  Mashona  villages  are 
perched  ou  the  piuuncles  of  their  rocky 
hills  or  kopjes.  Sometimes  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  plain  these  villages 
are  placed ;  aud  when  we  travelled 
through  untrodden  paths  in  Mashona- 
landf  where  the  motive  of  the  white 
man  was  not  aa  yet  thoroughly  undcr- 
slooil,  we  could  see  the  naked  black 
savages  scampering  away  as  fast  as 
tbey  could  up  the  rocks,  like  goats  or 
Uzurds,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
wu  had  »ome  ditficulty  in  explaining  to 
thtiiu  that  we  were  not  a  Matabele 
impif  and  that  our  motives  were  en- 
tirely peaceful. 

Cheruml>ila  is  the  chief  of  a  tribe 
about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Fort 
Victoria.  His  UiVfn  is  situated  on  a 
long  ridge,  the  approach  to  which  is 
exceedingly  difficult.  lie  is  a  man  of 
activity  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  is 


consequently  feared  and  respected  by 
his  men,  and  has  conducted  several 
successful  raids  upon  bis  uelghborB. 
Years  jigo,  wlien  he  was  a  boy,  he  told 
us,  liis  tribe  used  to  live  ou  the  top  of 
one  of  Iho  highest  niountftins  overlook- 
ing rroviilenlial  I^iiss,  where  a  Matabele 
impi  fell  upon  them,  aud  drove  most  of 
the  inhabitants  over  a  steep  precipice 
to  their  death  ;  the  remnant  tliat  es- 
caped came  here  and  settled,  and  huvo 
now,  under  CUcrumbila's  rule,  grown 
strong. 

Unigabe  is  the  name  of  the  neighbor- 
ing chief  with  whom  Cherumbila  is 
couHlantly  at  war,  petty  squabbles 
about  cattle  and  trespass  and  such  like 
being  the  cause ;  this  condition  of 
affairs  before  the  English  occupation 
was  suicidal ;  tliese  chiefs  fought 
amongst  themselves,  and  when  tbo 
Matabele  came  each  chief  in  succession 
fell  an  easy  sacrifice  to  Uie  invader. 
Unigabe  is  a  very  different  man  from 
Chorumbila,  very  fat  and  inert,  devoted 
to  his  Kaffir  beer,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
sober  ;  his  kraal  is  in  a  narrow  valley 
shaded  by  trees,  and  their  protection 
against  attack  from  the  Matabele  impis 
is  H  curious  one.  A  stream  runs  down 
this  valley,  and  in  its  course  passes  un- 
derneath a  vast  mass  of  granite  rocks 
which  form  a  labyrinth  of  caves  ex- 
ceedingly diflicult  to  approach.  To  aid 
themselves  in  entering  Ibis  cavern  tbe 
Mashonaa  have  made  bridges  of  trees, 
and  in  time  of  danger  from  the  Mata- 
belc tbey  take  refuge  therein.  They 
always  keep  the  cnve  well  victualled 
with  granaries  aud  so  forth,  and  water 
is  nlwnys  easily  obtained  from  the 
stream  which  foams  and  boils  at  their 
feet.  Old  Umgabe  was  reluctant  for  us 
to  enter  Ibis  secret  retreat,  but  with 
the  aid  of  caudles  we  penetrated  into 
its  inmost  recesses  and  inspected  the 
preparations  which  they  perniauontly 
keep  there  agaiust  a  Matabelc  attack. 
Tbey  drive  all  their  cattle  into  the  cave 
and  put  their  women  and  children  into 
snu^  quarters,  and  here  they  remain 
until  the  enemy  has  passed  ou. 

For  several  weeks  we  hud  with  us  a 
Mashona  servant  calle<l  Mashidi,a  most 
intelligent  men.     He,  his  father  aud 
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his  mother  nnd  hts  wife,  a  sister  of  the 
chief  Umgiibe,  tiad  been  (MipLured  soiiio 
years  ago  by  the  Mntabelc,  ami  lliey 
spent  Stiveml  years  in  servitude,  during 
wliieh  time  Mnslinh  hadlenrnt  the  Zu9u 
tonjjue  with  rtuency  aud  the  more  ener- 
getic habits  of  tbo  stronger  race  ;  aflei- 
ibe  (leJilh  of  Ids  fiitlier  and  mother  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Muslnili  sueceeded  in  oscnp- 
ing,  and  when  tlic  Chartered  Company 
came  up  he  offered  his  services  lo 
them.  On  one  occasion  ho  distin- 
guished ]iimsclf  by  rescuing  a  party  of 
pioneera  who  had  hopelessly  lost  their 
wny>  and  for  this  ho  received  a  present 
of  a  Marlinl-Hcnry  Hllc,  of  widoh  be  i« 
very  proud.  He  constanliy  nHirutcd  lo 
us  that  should  the  white  man  ever 
leave  llie  country  ho  wouhl  go  Loo,  for 
the  countiy,  exposed  as  it  was  to  Mata- 
bele  raids  and  eaten  up  by  inlcrnni 
jealousies,  was  intolerable  lo  live  in. 

Even  when  we  were  there  eonftdeiice 
in  Che  new  state  of  affairs  was  begin- 
ning to  be  eatablishod.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  abandoning  their  hill- 
set  villages  and  coming  down  to  live  on 
the  plain.  Many  more  acres  were 
being  put  under  cultivation,  and  many 
more  head  of  cnttic  kept.  This  state 
of  affairs  has  of  course  gone  on  in- 
creasing, and  DOW  that  the  utficcrs  of 
the  Cliartered  Company  are  putting 
down  the  internal  quarrels  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the 
Matabele  raids,  there  is  every  pros- 
pect thnt  a  couutry  so  well  endowed  by 
nature  will  become  rich  and  prosperous. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  with  Lobengula,  a  contin- 
gency certainly  expected,  but  at  tlie 
same  tunc  lamentable,  farming  opera- 
tions in  the  uew  colony  had  progressed 
as  favorably  as  could  be  expected. 
Deputations  from  the  Cape  Colony  and 
the  Orange  Free  Stale  have  visited  Ibe 
countiy,  and  estimate  from  analogy 
with  llu'ir  own  countries  that  at  least 
forty  thousand  square  miles  will  he 
well  ftdrtptcd  for  coloidzing  purposes, 
and  already  a  total  area  of  3,178  square 
miles  has  been  gi-anted  and  located, 
and  when  the  gold-fields  are  opened 
these  farms  ought  all  to  be  worked  at  a 
considerable    profit.      For  cereals   the 


country'  will  offer  certain  difRcuIliea  at 
the  outlet  until  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  climate  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood ;  the  peculiar  conditions  of  cli- 
matology must  be  met  by  the  farmers 
with  special  arrangements.  The  rainy 
season,  frmu  the  end  of  November  to 
the  f>nd  of  March,  interfores  greatly 
with  work,  while  at  tlie  same  Lime  it  ift 
the  season  for  the  crops.  A  Ini'gc  area 
of  Mashonaland  is  granite,  which  in 
places  retains  the  moisture  in  swamps. 
Tlicu,  again,  tbo  dry  season  is  long  and 
trying  to  tlie  farmer  unless  bis  laud  is 
well  placed  where  irrigation  Is  possible. 
The  natives  have  only  farmed  the 
country  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  rice 
that  they  produce  is  excellent ;  tobacco 
nlso  nourishes  in  the  small  patches 
they  have  planted  around  their  kraals  ; 
tomatoes  of  a  huge  size  are  produced, 
and  sweet  potatoes,  chilis,  and  ground- 
nuts. These  productions,  which  tbo 
natives  cultivate  with  scarcely  any 
trouble,  arc  In  themselves  an  earnest 
of  what  the  country  can  do  when  peace 
is  agiun  restored  and  coloDtzatioa  ex- 
tends. 

Locomotion  in  the  country  is  at  pres- 
ent diillcull ;  if  you  leave  the  great 
Selous  road,  which  runs  right  up  the 
country  from  Fort  Tuli  to  the  Zambesi, 
you  are  confronted  with  endless  diffi- 
culties. From  Fort  Victoria  to  the 
Zimbabwe  ruins  is  a  distance  of  barely 
eighteen  miles  ;  but  there  was  only  a 
narrow  Kuthr  path,  and  we  hiul  to  take 
our  wa-^ou  and  goods  with  us.  It  look 
us  exactly  seven  days  to  do  these  eigh- 
teen miles,  and  that  with  the  sweat  of 
our  brows,  the  constant  making  of  cor- 
duroy bridges,  the  cutting  down  of 
trees,  and  the  digging  out  of  our 
wagons  in  swampy  ground.  Of  course, 
towards  the  cud  of  the  dry  season  this 
condition  of  affairs  is  greatly  amelio- 
rated, and  it  only  took  our  wagons  two 
days  lo  get  back.  This  is  pretty  much 
the  same  style  of  couutry  that  tbu 
Chartered  Company's  forces  which  ai 
marchiug  against  the  Matabele  have  to" 
face.  Thick  bush,  composed  of  thornj" 
trees  —  the  mimosa,  the  mapani,  and 
others — will  have  to  be  cut  through; 
the  rocky  ridge  of  the  Matopo  hills  will 
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have  to  be  crossed,  nffording  excellent 
cover  to  n:Uives,who  are  ns  notive  ns 
cjit3  anil  exceedingly  subtle  in  their 
tnelliods  of  attack.  Elvers,  too,  iiu- 
l)L*dc  (lie  way,  and  aciosa  all  these  the 
invading  force  will  have  to  convey  its 
Maxim  guns  and  lu^avy  artillery,  and 
l;ike  good  care  that,  the  enem\'  docs  not 
get  round  and  attack  tluMu  in  the  tljink. 

As  for  ilic  sciMiery  of  Maslionahiml,  I 
<lo  not  call  il  parlicnlarly  hcanlifn],  ex- 
cept in  parts  ;  bnt  it  is  exceedingly 
peculiar.  Tlie  rocky  granite  kopjes 
off«-r  a  landscape  of  thcoddu^iL,  weirdest 
sippcarance  ;  in  places  Hit*  flat  plateau 
is  sown  broadcast  willi  Ihcse  strange 
piles  of  griinile,  like  llie  strnclures  of  a 
;riant  i-aee,  rising  out  of  the  lliick  vego- 
lation  in  all  directions,  fantastic  in  out- 
line, producing  to  the  eyes  of  those 
M'lio  love  lo  see  forms  in  rocks  and  llins 
ijinne  them,  an  endless  and  fascinaliug 
variety  of  shapes.  Much  ha,-*  been  said 
ubout  the  beauty  of  Piovidential  Pass, 
the  natural  apj^roach  from  iho  river 
C'ouutiy  to  the  lugh  plateau,  hnt  lo  \\\y 
mind  it  is  exceedingly  conynionplace, 
(hough  pretty  ;  in  South  Afritra  it  mii^Ut 
J>e  called  beautiful,  but  in  Scotland  or 
Wales  it  certainly  would  have  to  take 
n  second  place.  It  is  on  its  kopje 
scenery  that  Masboualaml  must  pride 
Itself,  not  on  its  valleys. 

The  green  of  the  country  is  n«^t  at  all 
|ireliy,  though  there  is  an  abundance 
of  it.  The  acacias  are  dull  and  grey, 
<hc  mapani  is  somewhat  of  the  color  of 
nn  ivy  leaf,  the  niachahel  or  clcphanL- 
tree  is  slightly  belter,  but  its  foliage  is 
not  beautiful  :  the  most  strikiug  effect 
^ve  saw  was  \vh<*ii  ntl  the  coarse  grass 
4»f  lliu  cduntry  was  ripe,  and  for  niilct? 
iind  miles  the  gcnond  aspect  was  that 
of  a  series  of  harvest-liclds.  When 
lliis  is  dry  and  easily  ignited,  they  set 
lire  lo  it,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  vast  prairie  lires  devour  the  coun- 
try and  blacken  the  liorizon  with  thick 
volumes  of  smoke.  But  the  fhua  of 
Miushonaland  is  exquisite  ;  masses  of 
aloes,  Willi  tlcry  8pik»?s,  nestle  amongst 
the  rocks,  lilieb  and  flowers  of  oil  hues 
nnd  descriptions  cover  the  jdiims, 
Bifjftoniutf  climb  amongst  the  trees  with 
festoons  of  flowers.     Indian  sbnt,  ycl- 
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low  everlastings,  and  endless  rare  Bpcci* 
mens  of  the  (lower  world,  deconite  the 
forests  and  glades  nf  this  favored  lan<l. 

Villages  in  M.ishoualand  are  for  the 
nmHl  part,  as  I  have  said,  perched  on 
the  top  of  rocky  heights,  and  the  aspect 
of  them  is  uniform  —  when  you  have 
seen  one  you  have  seen  tlieiu  nil  ;  they 
are  generally  hedged  round  with  pali- 
sades, inside  wliich  there  is  a  couglom- 
cralo  mass  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
roun<l  huts,  with  low  doors,  an<l  they 
arc  parlicularl}'  dark  and  dingy  inside  ; 
th«  Mashona  is  extremely  frugal  in  liis 
requirements  ;  his  grain,  which  when 
made  into  porridge  forms  the  staple 
fowl  of  the  country,  together  with  cat- 
ci-pillars,  locui^ls,  and  mice,  is  housed 
in  granaries  made  of  clay,  and  arranged 
round  the  hut ;  his  shield,  his  assegais, 
and  his  axes  are  hung  to  (he  rafters  ; 
when  he  goes  to  bed  he  merely  spreads 
a  gmss  nmt  on  the  floor,  and  lays  his 
neck  on  a  wooden  pillow,  so  Ihat  his 
somewhat  elaborate  coiffure  does  uol 
get  disturbed  during  the  night;  most 
things  he  Ims  are  made  of  bark  taken 
fron^  the  forest  trees  nt  certain  scnsona 
of  the  year  —  namely,  his  quiver,  his 
hee-bive,  and  the  long,  .sausage-like 
cu'^os  in  which  he  stores  his  fooil,  hung 
from  the  branches  of  tiMses  in  the  kraal  ; 
and  before  the  Chartered  Company's 
days  his  only  blauket  was  made  of  burk- 
flbre. 

Tlie  Maslionas  are  particularly  fond 
of  dancing  to  Die  tuue  of  a  lom-lom  ; 
they  keep  up  this  amusement  for  an 
interminable  time,  never  seeming  to 
tire  of  the  monotonous  music,  and  the 
still  more  monotonous  steps.  When 
their  luisbnnds  arc  away  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  the  women  will  often  get 
hold  of  the  tom-tom  and  some  of  their 
liusbands'  weapons,  executing  a  war- 
dance  for  their  own  bcneflt,  and  1  must 
say  they  often  look  liercer  in  tlicir  ges- 
ticulations than  the  men.  The  women 
all  have  their  Btomnchs  tattooed,  or, 
rather,  furrowed  with  cicatrices,  differ- 
ent tribes  having  different  patterns, 
and  (hey  have  a  dance  which  consists 
in  Rn»ackiug  the  aforementioned  part  of 
their  person  and  their  brcast.s  alter- 
nately, as  they  proceed,  making  thereby 
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a  weird  sound  not  allogelhcr  unlike  lUe 
drum's. 

Near  moat  villages,  especially  those 
at  the  foot  of  Mouut  Wcdza,  llio  great 
iron-producing  district,  we  Qnd  Iho 
primitive  Mashona  forge  for  snieltiug 
irou.  It  is  done  with  inflated  skins,  a 
clay  blow-pipe,  and  a  charcoal  tire,  and 
the  instruments  are  filled  by  pulling 
the  skin  backwanis  aud  forwards.  Cu- 
riously enough,  this  very  form  of  smelt- 
in<;  irou  is  still  in  vogue  in  Abyssinia 
and  Arabia,  and  the  Mashonas  make 
all  their  own  weapons  aud  knives  with 
tlio  irou  they  find  in  their  mouutnins. 
Anibian  influence  is  quite  obvious  in 
this  country  ;  the  type  is  b}'  no  means 
strictly  negroid  ;  frequently  one  sees  a 
flne  aquiline  nose,  thin  lips,  aud  the 
cast  of  countenance  common  to  the  Se- 
mite, Again,  the  Mashona  game  ealted 
Unfuha,  played  with  long  rows  of  holes 
dug  in  the  ground,  and  with  stone:} 
moved  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other, 
is  a  game  always  found  in  countries 
where  Arabian  influence  has  beeu  felt. 
The  Mashona  piano,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  irou  notes  fastened  on  to 
a  womlen  boai*d,  and  placed  in  a  gourd 
to  bring  out  the  sound,  is  similarly  of 
northern  origin,  aud  this  Arabian  in- 
fluence in  Mashonaland  dates  from  a 
very  reuiote  period,  wlien  early  traders 
settled  here  and  built  their  fortresses 
to  protect  their  workmen  who  were 
procuring  gold. 

There  is  much  conflict  of  evidence 
concerning  the  religion  of  the  Ma- 
shonas, and  whether  they  have  one  or 
not  is  doubted  by  many.  Up  to  now 
very  little  hiis  been  done  towards  ob- 
taining their  confldence  on  this  point, 
and  they  are  exceedingly  shy  of  com- 
municating their  ideas  to  strangers. 

In  M*loko*8  country,  to  the  north- 
east of  Fort  Salisbury,  we  came  across 
a  lion-god.  The  lion  is  the  totem  <if 
the  tribe,  a  sort  of  spiritual  lion,  which 
only  appeal's  in  the  time  of  danger  and 
flghts  for  the  men  of  MHoko  ;  all  good 
men  of  the  tribe,  wlien  they  die,  pass 
into  the  lion  form  and  reappear  to  flght 
for  their  frit^uds.  Tliey  s^ave  us  an 
instxuicc  of  how  lions  liatl  fought  for 
them  agniust  the  Portuguese,  aud  the 


lion  priest,  called  the  mondoro,  is  %, 
more  powerful  man  in  the  tribe  tbiin 
the  chief  himself. 

Once  a  year  he  sacriflcos  a  bullock 
and  a  goat  to  what  they  call  tltf!  Maklosi 
or  luck  spirit  of  their  ancestors.  Thi* 
ceremony  takes  place  in  February,  the 
same  time  as  the  Matabeic  war  dance, 
and  much  Kafllr  beer  is  drunk  on  the 
occasion,  and  dancing  doue. 

We  had  a  curious  proof  that  the  idea 
of  sacriflce  is  connnon  amongst  them 
during  our  excavations  at  Zimbabwe. 
We  found  in  a  small  cave  the  skeleton 
of  a  kid  tied  by  conls  to  a  nmt,  ami 
by  the  side  of  it  the  knife  with  which 
the  sacriliee  was  performed,  with  por- 
tions of  the  goat's  skin  still  adhering  to 
it.  The  native  seemed  much  annoyed 
at  our  discovery,  and  would  tell  us  little 
or  nothing  about  it.  From  what  we 
could  gather  during  our  wanderings,  I 
should  say  that  the  Mashonas  believe 
in  a  vague,  supreme  spirit,  or  god,, 
which  they  Cidl  Mttali.  They  do  not 
appear  to  pay  any  direct  worship  to 
this  spirit,  being  doubtless  too  inflnUcly 
vsiguo  to  their  minds,  but  instea<l  they 
sacrifice  to  their  ancestors,  who  act, 
they  suppose,  as  intercessors  between 
them  and  the  Supreme  Being,  or  at 
any  rate  have  better  means  of  knowin]? 
more  about  it  than  they  have. 

At  Mangweudi's  the  great  tribal 
gathering  is  ou  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  late  Mangwendi,  when  a 
great  feast  is  heUl  in  honor  of  the  dead 
chief.  I  may  here  luld  that  the  names 
of  the  chiefs  of  tril>es  amongst  the 
Mashouas  are  all  dynastic ;  when  a 
Mangwendi  dies  his  successor  drtvpm 
his  own  name  and  is  henceforth  known 
as  Mangwendi ;  this  custom  U  |>rulK 
ably  the  result  of  ancestor  worship  aud 
the  desire  to  pay  respect  to  the  defunct 
line  of  chiefs.  The  spirits  of  their  an* 
uestors  are  called  Moximo* 

To  the  north-east  of  Fort  Salislmiy 
there  is  belter  opi)ortnnity  of  judging 
what  the  Mashona  is  like  when  left 
to  himself  than  there  is  In  those 
parts  must  exposed  to  Matabele  ralils. 
M'loko^s  chief  enemy  lias  been  Goor 
veia,  the  half-caste  Portuguese,  wlioee 
territory  adjoins  his   on  the  aasieni 
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side,  And  wliom  be,  or  rather  his  fntber 
who  lately  died,  conquered  ou  more 
than  one  occiisiou.  Here  tlie  timid, 
cringing  manner  of  the  inliabitants 
around  Fort  Victoria  is  changed  for 
decidedly  noble  bearing  and  finer 
physique.  MHuko  treated  ua  w  itb 
scant  courtesy,  and  refused  to  let  us 
encnrnp  in  close  proxiniily  lo  his  kraal. 
He  visited  ns  with  a  band  of  armed  fol- 
lowers, and  he  was  the  first  chief  in 
the  country  for  whom  we  felt  the  least 
respect. 

Ills  neighbor  Mangwendi  is  the 
sunie ;  also  Makoni  and  Cbipunza. 
Here  the  kraals  are  not  necessarily 
placed  on  rocky  heights.  Three  or 
four  Imts  are  seen  together,  scattered 
over  the  country,  witli  well-tilled  fields 
around  them,  and  cattle,  showing  a 
condition  of  peace  and  prosperity  to 
which  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
those  parts  near  the  Malabele  frontier 
are  absolute  strangers,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  under  a  good  gov- 
ernment these  tribes  to  the  east  of 
their  territory  will  be  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  the  Chartered  Company 
than  the  others. 

Much  is  said  just  now  about  the 
rights  of  Lobengula  over  Mashonaland, 
and  that  inasmuch  as  he  only  conceiled 
mining  rights  to  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany, he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  exer- 
cise his  lordship  over  the  Mashonns 
and  exact  tribute  from  them  and  make 
them  his  slaves. 

I  must  say  that  people  who  advocate 
these  views,  and  let  us  hope  they  do  so 
through  ignorance,  are  a  disgrace  to 
civilization  and  the  age  they  live  in.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  right  anybody 
has  to  reduce  his  fellow-creatures  to  a 
coudilion  of  slavery  7  What  right  has 
anybody  to  seize  the  cattle  and  goods 
of  those  people  who  refuse  to  be  made 
slaves  of  ?  What  right  has  anybody  to 
exact  tiibutc  froni  a  race  who  get 
nothing  in  return,  and  who  are  now 
entirely  removed  frou»  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  man  wlio  diMnands  this  tribute  ? 
Thus,  on  purely  international  grounds, 
his  obvious  that  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  Lobeiigula's  raids  into  the 
Chartered    Company's    territory,    and 


when  we  consider  the  misery,  the 
butchery,  and  the  dastardly  cruelty 
wliich  these  irapis  bring  along  with 
them,  it  seems  altogether  past  belief 
how  any  one  professing  advanced  and 
liberal  views  can  staud  up  for  the  sav- 
a^Q  sovereign  of  Matabeleland,  who  is 
so  obviously  au  anomaly  and  a  thing  of 
the  past  in  this  age. 

An  eye-witness  writes  to  me  that  not 
far  from  Fort  Victoria,  a  whole  village- 
under  the  chief  Sctoutse  had  beet> 
wiped  out  by  the  last  raid,  the  younger 
inhabitants  being  made  slaves  of,  while* 
the  older  ones  were  ruthlessly  butch* 
ered.  I  was  witness  myself  of  the- 
devastation  wrought  by  these  raids  in 
the  direction  of  the  Sail  River  —  of  n 
whole  district  dei>opu]ated  which  had 
once  possessed  many  villages,  the  i*e- 
mains  of  which  could  be  traced  oa 
every  side,  of  the  abject  terror  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  fied  at  our  approach 
lo  the  rocks ;  and  yet  there  are  those 
found  in  England  who  profess  to  sup- 
port this  state  of  affairs,  and  to  say 
that  Lobengula  has  a  perfect  right  ta 
do  what  he  likes  with  what  they  calA 
his  own. 

Mashonaland  has  several  reefs  run- 
ning across  it  from  east  to  west,  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  Matahele  country^ 
which  are  all  auriferous.  Many  of 
them  were  worked  in  ancient  times,, 
when  shafts  to  the  depth  of  one  hmuf 
dred  feet  were  sunk,  and  gold  was  ex* 
trncted  from  the  quartz  by  cruslilng 
and  washing.  Many  hundreds  of  these 
shafts,  and  crushing-stones  and  smelt- 
ing-furoaccB,  pointing  to  a  very'esdaen- 
sive  trade,  are  to  be  found  scattered 
over  the  country,  and  since  a  sys- 
tematic prospecting  has  been  gone  into 
numerous  virgin  reefs  have  been  dis- 
covered which  the  ancients  have  not 
touched. 

One  gold  belt  starting  from  Urotali 
passes  through  Victoria,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered probable  that  it  will  connect 
with  the  Tali  gold-fields  !u  the  west- 
ern portion  of  Matabeleland,  which  is 
at  present  occupied  by  Major  Goold 
Adams  and  the  Bechuanaland  Border 
Police.  The  latest  news  from  the 
neighborhood    of  Fort  Salisbury,  the 
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a  weird  sound  not  allugelber  unlike  Uie 
drum's. 

Xcar  most  villnges,  especially  Ihose 
at  the  foot  of  Mouut  Wodza,  lliu  great 
iroii-proilucing  diatrict,  we  fiinl  llu; 
primiLivc  Mauhoua  furge  for  siiiuUiii<; 
iroD.  It  is  douc  with  inhaled  skins,  a 
clay  blow-pipt!,  ami  a  charcoal  lire,  aiul 
the  iiistruiuenla  are  IiIUhI  hy  pulling 
the  skin  backwards  and  forwanls.  Cu- 
riously enough,  this  very  fonu  of  smell- 
ing iron  is  still  in  vogue  in  Ahyssinia 
mid  Anibin,  and  the  Maslmnas  make 
all  thuir  own  weapons  and  knives  with 
tlie  iron  lliey  find  in  llieir  niontitaiiis. 
Arabian  rntluciice  is  quilu  obvious  in 
tliis  eounlry  ;  the  type  is  l)}*  no  menus 
strictly  negroid  ;  frequently  one  sees  a 
Mne  aquiline  nose,  tliin  lips,  and  the 
cast  of  c<uinteuance  enmnion  to  the  Se- 
mite. Again,  lliu  Maslionagaiue  vailed 
t«iv/u6a,  played  with  long  rows  of  liotcH 
dug  in  the  ground,  and  wiih  stonus 
moved  rapidly  fmm  onu  to  the  other, 
is  a  game  always  found  in  eounUies 
where  Ambian  influence  has  been  felt. 
The  M:islioua  piano,  consisting  of  n 
number  of  iron  notes  faslenetl  on  to 
a  wooden  board,  and  phieed  iu  n  gourd 
to  bring  out  the  sound,  is  similarly  of 
iiorLheru  origin,  and  this  Arabian  in- 
fluence in  Masho»a]and  dates  from  a 
very  remote  period,  wIk-u  early  traders 
settled  here  and  buill  their  fortresses 
to  protect  their  workmen  who  were 
procuring  gold. 

Tlicre  is  much  conflict  of  evidence 
couceruing  the  religion  of  the  Ma- 
ahouos,  and  wliether  they  have  one  or 
not  is  doubted  by  many.  Up  to  now 
ver>'  little  has  been  doue  lowanls  ob- 
taining their  conlldence  on  tfiis  point, 
and  lliey  are  cxeee<!ingly  shy  of  com- 
municaling  tlieir  ideas  to  strangers. 

In  M'loko's  coui»lry,  to  the  nort!i- 
eaat  of  Fort  Salisbury,  wo  came  across 
a  liou-gMl.  The  lion  is  the  loiem  of 
tlie  tribe,  a  sort  of  spiritual  lion,  which 
only  appeal's  in  the  time  of  danger  and 
flglils  fur  lite  meu  of  MUoko  ;  all  goo<l 
men  of  the  tribe,  when  tliey  die,  pass 
into  the  lion  form  and  reappear  to  f^glit 
for  titeir  frieuds.  They  gave  us  an 
instance  of  how  lion*!  Itjid  fought  for 
tliem  ngniust  the  Portuguese,  and  the 


lion  priest,  called  the  mondnro,  is  it 
more  powerful  man  in  the  Iribu  ihatt 
the  chief  himself. 

Once  a  ywir  he  saerilicos  a  bullock 
ntul  a  gofit  to  what  Ihey  call  tlu:  Maklosi 
or  luck  spirit  of  their  aneosloi's.  The 
ccreinnny  lakes  place  in  February,  llic 
sjime  liiue  as  the  Malabele  war  dnnce, 
and  inucli  Kaflir  beer  is  4lruuk  on  Lho 
orcasion,  and  dancing  dune. 

We  Itad  a  curious  proof  that  the  idea 
of  sncrilicc  is  comiuon  amonirtt  theni 
iluring  our  excavations  at  ZimLmbw«. 
We  found  in  a  small  cave  the  skeleton 
of  a  kid  tied  hy  conU  to  a  mat,  nud 
by  the  side  of  it  lliu  knifu  with  which 
the  sjierilUie  was  |>ei  fonne.<l,  with  por- 
tions of  the  goat's  skin  still  adhering  to- 
it.  The  native  seeuied  mueh  aniuiyed 
at  our  di.'icovery,  utid  would  lell  uslitllo 
or  nothing  about  it.  Frou]  wlial  Wt» 
could  gather  during  our  wanderings,  I 
should  say  that  the  Mashonas  believe 
in  a  vague,  supreme  spirit,  or  god,, 
whicli  tliey  cidi  Mtuili.  They  do  nut 
appear  to  pay  any  direct  woi-ship  ta 
this  spirit,  being  doubtless  too  inflniicly 
v:tguo  to  tlieir  minds,  but  instead  they 
sacrifice  to  their  ancestors,  who  net, 
they  suppose,  as  inlcrcoasoi*s  between 
them  and  the  Suprmie  Deing,  or  at 
any  rate  have  better  means  of  knowing 
more  about  it  than  Ihey  have. 

At  Mangwendi's  the  gi-eat  tribal 
gathering  is  on  the  anniversar>*  of  lho 
death  of  the  late  Mangwendi.  when  a 
great  feast  is  held  In  honor  of  tlie  dead 
chief.  1  may  here  add  that  the  naiiieji 
of  the  chiefs  of  tribes  amongst  the 
Mashonas  are  all  ilyna-stic ;  when  a 
Mangwendi  dies  his  successor  drtips 
his  own  name  and  is  henceforth  kmiwu 
as  Mangwendi  ;  this  custom  is  prob- 
ably tlie  result  of  ancestor  wurshi|>  and 
the  desire  to  pay  respect  to  the  defunct 
line  of  chiefs.  The  spirits  of  their  aa- 
eestors  arc  eidte<l  Mozimo. 

To  the  north-east  of  Fort  Salisbury 
iherc  is  belter  opportunity  of  judging 
what  the  Mashoua  is  like  when  left 
to  himself  than  there  is  in  those 
parts  most  cxpUAed  to  Malabele  raids. 
M'loko's  chief  enemy  has  been  Ciuu- 
veia,  the  half-casto  Portuguese,  whose 
territory  adjoins   his    on    the   eastern 
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slilc,  nnd  whom  he,  or  rather  his  father 
who  lately  died,  couquered  on  more 
timii  one  occasion.  Here  the  timiil, 
oriiigtii^  milliner  of  the  irihabitaiils 
arouud  Fort  Victoria  is  changed  for 
decidedlj'  uohie  heaiitig  and  finer 
physique.  MHoko  treuled  us  willi 
scAUl  courtesy,  nnd  refused  lo  lei  us 
euc;imp  in  close  proximity  lo  his  kraiiL 
He  visited  us  witli  a  baud  t'f  armed  fol- 
lowers^ and  he  was  the  first  chief  in 
thu  counli^  for  whom  wc  felt  the  least 
respect. 

His  ucij^hhor  Mnugwendi  is  llie 
same ;  also  Makoui  nn<l  Chipuuzu. 
Here  the  kiiuils  are  not  necessiuily 
placed  on  rocky  heigliLs.  Three  or 
four  liuls  are  seen  together,  soiittured 
over  tlie  country,  with  well-tilled  (iolds 
around  them,  nnd  ctillle,  slu^win^  ii 
couditiou  of  iiuace  and  prosperity  to 
which  the  unfortunate  inhahiliiiits  of 
those  parts  near  Ihe  Matabcle  frontier 
are  absolute  strangers,  and  tliere  is 
every  prospect  tliat  under  n  good  gov- 
ernment these  tribes  to  the  oast  of 
(heir  territory  will  he  iuniiitcty  more 
valuable  to  th«  Chartered  Company 
tlian  the  others. 

Much  is  said  just  now  about  the 
riirhis  of  Lobengtihi  over  Mashonaland, 
and  that  iniwmuch  as  he  only  conceded 
miidng  rights  to  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany, he  is  at  perfect  liberty  lo  exer- 
cise his  lordship  over  I  lie  Maslionns 
and  exact  tribute  from  them  and  make 
them  his  slaves. 

I  must  say  thai  people  who  advocate 
these  views,  and  let  us  hope  they  do  so 
through  ignorance,  are  a  disgrace  to 
civilization  and  the  a^e  they  live  in.  I 
should  like  to  know  wliat  right  anybody 
has  to  i*educc  bis  fellow-creatures  to  a 
condition  of  slavery  ?  Wlial  right  has 
anybmly  to  seize  the  cattle  nnd  goods 
of  those  people  who  refuse  to  be  made 
slaves  of?  What  right  has  anybody  t(f 
exact  tribute  from  a  race  who  get 
nothing  in  return,  ami  who  are  now 
entirely  removed  from  the  jiirisdieiion 
of  the  man  who  demands  this  tribute  ? 
Thus,  on  purely  international  grounds, 
it  is  obvious  ttiat  tliere  is  no  justiHca- 
tion  for  Lobengula's  niids  into  the 
-CharteriMl    Company's    territory',    and 


when  we  consider  the  miserj*,  the 
butchery,  and  the  daslardly  cruelty 
which  these  impis  bring  along  with 
them,  it  seems  altogether  past  belief 
how  any  one  professing  advanced  and 
liberal  views  can  stand  up  for  the  sav- 
age sovereign  of  Malabeleland,  who  is 
80  obviously  an  anomaly  aod  a  thing  ot 
the  past  in  this  age. 

An  eye-witness  writes  to  me  that  not 
far  from  Fort  Victoria,  a  whole  village- 
under  thn  chief  Setouue  had  beei> 
wiped  out  by  the  Inst  raid,  the  younger 
inhabitants  being  made  slaves  of,  whilo 
the  older  ones  were  ruthlessly  butch- 
ered. I  was  witness  myself  of  the 
devastiUion  wrouj^lit  by  these  raids  ir> 
the  direction  of  the  Salt  Hiver  —  of  tk 
whole  district  depo[)nIaled  which  hail 
once  pos.se8sed  many  villages,  the  re- 
mains of  wtiich  could  lie  traced  on 
every  side,  of  the  abject  terror  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  tied  at  our  approach 
to  the  rocks  ;  and  yet  there  are  those 
found  in  Englantl  who  profess  to  sup- 
port this  state  of  affairs,  and  lo  say 
that  Lohcngula  has  a  perfect  right  to 
do  what  he  Ukes  with  what  they  caU 
his  own. 

Mashonaland  has  several  reefs  mn- 
niug  across  it  from  east  to  west,  iHght 
Into  the  heart  of  the  Malabele  couiiirj'^ 
which  are  all  auriferous.  Many  oC* 
Ihem  were  worked  in  ancient  limes^ 
when  shafts  lo  the  depth  of  one  buu* 
dred  feet  were  sunk,  and  gold  was  ei* 
tracted  from  the  quartz  by  crushing 
and  washing.  Many  hundreds  of  thcne 
shafts,  an<l  crushing-stones  and  smelt- 
ing-furnaccs,  pointing  to  a  very  exten- 
sive trade,  arc  to  be  found  scattered 
over  the  country,  and  since  a  S3's- 
ternatic  prospecting  has  been  gone  into 
numerous  virgin  reefs  have  been  dis- 
covered which  the  ancients  have  not 
touched. 

Gnu  gold  belt  starting  from  UmlaU 
passes  Ibrougli  Victoria,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered probable  that  it  will  connect 
with  the  Tali  gold-llelds  in  ihe  west- 
ern portion  of  MataheUdaud,  which  is 
at  present  occupied  by  Major  Goold 
Adams  and  the  Bcchuanaland  Border 
Police.  The  latest  news  from  the 
neighborhood    of  Fori   Salisbury,  the 
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Mazoc,  nuH  Lo  Magondjis  is  very  salis- 
facloiy,  and  new  tinds  were  occurring 
everywhere  dnily,  until  the  prcseiil 
compIicalii)ns  wiih  llie  MfttabtOe  put  :» 
stop  to  nil  opcmtions  ;  ami  it  h  really 
on  its  gold-mines  tlial  tlic  futiii-c  of 
Maslionaland  depends ;  without  gold 
the  country  is  not  sufficiently  rich  to 
warrant  colonization.  IL  could  duubt- 
lesa  be  self-supporting  without  gold, 
but  as  n  Rpeculalion  it  would  be  valuf- 
less ;  benue  it  is  intensely  gralifyin;^ 
to  those  interested  in  the  Company  to 
bear  audi  good  reports  of  the  gidd 
prospects,  and  every  one  is  eagerly 
I'ookinjj  forward  to  the  cessation  of 
liosliliiies  for  furlher  development  in 
<his  direction.  The  nulway  frDru  JJcirii 
will  enable  plant  Ut  be  inlmduccd  into 
the  ei>untry  for  working  the  gold, 
which  |)ieviously  could  not  be  dt)ne 
owing  to  the  probibitive  distance  by 
road  from  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the 
cost  of  transport. 

There  are,  of  course,  several  poinU 
which  must  seriously  impede  the  prog- 
ress of  colonizatiou  in  Mashonaliind  ; 
fii-sl  and  foremost  among<^t  these  is  the 
extreme  uubcaUliiness  of  this  country 
lor  all  cattle.  Oxen  die  on  the  road  in 
<]Uantitics  from  the  fatal  lung  sickness, 
wbicli  sonielimcs  clears  off  whole 
tenni!^  ;  from  drunk  sickness,  or  slag- 
gera  ;  and  from  numerous  other  dis- 
eases with  curious  Dutch  names.  The 
rank  fo<ldcr  is  in  many  cases  unwhole- 
some, 80  that  the  owner  of  a  wagon 
Aud  u  team  of  oxen  is  cunstjtully  kept 
3U  the  highest  pitch  of  anxiety  concern- 
ing the  health  of  bis  beasts.  The  fatal 
hoi*se  sickness,  too,  at  preseut  pr«diibils 
all  but  salted  hoi-ses  from  enlerins  the 
country.  Ignorant  of  this  fact,  the 
{noncers  took  up  unsaltcd  horses,  and 
they  all  died.  At  Fort  Vicloriii  we  saw 
one  hundred  and  fifty  saddles  in  n  row 
(in  the  fort,  and  mo  lioracs  lo  put  them 
4'n.  Again,  salted  horses  arc  wretched 
things,  for  a  horse  not  worth  a  tive- 
pound  note  in  England  you  have  to 
give  i:i(H)  if  be  is  salted  ;  and  similarly, 
the  best  liorse  you  could  see  is  not 
worth  the  five-pound  note  up  country 
if  lie  is  not  salted. 

Then  there  is  the  bell  of  tseUe-fly, 


fatal  to  all  quadrupeds  which  come 
from  without.  It  is  a  small  grey  fly, 
about  llie  size  of  an  ordinary  horse-fly, 
with  crossed  wings,  and  is  genemled, 
some  suppose,  in  buffalo  droppings  ;  nl 
any  rate,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  wljen 
the  buffalo  disappears  from  a  district 
the  tly  does  too.  It  is  certainly  a  most 
tiresome  little  insect,  and  has  cost  the 
(-hartercd  Company  many  thousands 
of  pounds.  Now  it  is  to  be  hoped  timt 
Ihe  railway  will  obviate  any  further 
loss  from  this  cause.  It  has  always 
remained  a  puzzle  to  mc  why  it  is  that 
in  a  district  where  a  foreign  liorse,  ox, 
donkey,  or  dog  is  sure  to  ilie  from  ttie 
fly-bile,  the  zebra,  birffalo,  quagga,  aud 
native  dogs  never  sulTiir  at  all. 

.As  lo  the  nttiCHs  of  (be  climate  for 
Europeans,  opinions  differ  consider- 
ably ;  certainly,  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  when  the  bkug  coarse  grass  is 
rolling  ill  the  tropical  sun,  there  xn 
much  fever  —  sometimes  mild  and 
easily  warded  oflf  by  doses  of  quinine 
and  Warburg,  and  sometimes  pei-sisi- 
ent,  running  into  liiematuria,  and  with- 
out proper  care  resulling  in  ^leath  ;  but 
this  is  generally  ihe  case  in  a  new  coun- 
try. It  was  so  in  Griqualand  and  the 
Tmnsvnal  ;  hut  when  the  drainage  of 
the  towns  has  been  attended  lo,  aud 
proper  house  accommodation  erected, 
the  tendency  to  fever  is  much  lestsoned. 
The  report  of  the  senior  mcdiojtl  officer 
of  the  Hrilish  South  Africa  Company, at 
Salisbury,  for  lSti2,  is  very  satisfactory 
on  this  bead.  He  says  :  '^  Good  food, 
good  clothing,  shelter  from  inclement 
weather  and  the  sun,  au  abundaul  sup- 
ply of  medicines  and  invalid  necessa* 
ties,  and  a  mild  season,  liave  wrought 
au  enormous  improvemout  in  Uie  gen- 
cnU  health  of  the  people,  and  the 
M;tslionaIand  of  1892  is  not  recognix' 
able  as  the  Mashonaland  of  1801."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  thai  the  coming  ratnjr 
season,  especially  if  the  campnigu  bu 
not  satisfactorily  terminated  before  ita 
commencement,  may  be  equally  favor- 
able to  the  health  of  Europeans. 

Salisbury,  Victoria,  and  Cmtali  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  chief  towns  of  tin* 
new  colony.  The  position  of  Salisbury 
is  cxceediugly    dreary,   but    it    ia 
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healtbieAt  of  the  Ihree.  It  U  close  on 
live  lliouituuU  fcvt  above  tlie  sea  level, 
uud  enjoys  uu  nbuiulance  of  that  pecul- 
iarly exliiluraliui^  aif  wliicli  ia  to  l>c 
fuuuil  uiil>  iu  lliu  tropiciiL  hi<j;hliiiiils. 
It  is  suiTouiulcil  by  a  large  ptaiu,  auil 
the  town  i»  cUictly  built  uu  aud  aiuuiid 
a  dinuiiutivG  true-clad  kopje,  which 
rises  about  two  Imudrcd  feet  out  of  ihi» 
plaiu.  The  Chartered  Coiupauy  have 
spent  a  couHiderahle  sun]  un  draining 
the  inmiediuLe  ueii,d)horliuod  of  this 
town,  and  last  wet  scusou  it  was  pmc- 
ticidly  free  of  fever.  Kighlcen  linii- 
dred  stands  have  already  been  surveyed 
nud  niai>ped  out,  and  certain  public 
buildings,  such  as  otticea  for  the  adniiu- 
istralor,  bunk,  and  police  station,  etc., 
have  been  compleied. 

Vifloria  is  uot  nearly  ho  ndvuuta- 
gcously  placed.  The  ground  around  it 
is  marshy,  and  fever  is  here  tnuch  more 
frequent ;  but  possessiiii^,  as  it  dot-s, 
the  key  to  Providential  I'ass,  and  being 
iu  close  proximity  to  newly  discovered 
gold  reefs,  Victoria  is  bountl  to  i>i'oceed 
rai)idly.  Already  the  hundred  and 
seventy-two  stands  have  been  sold,  and 
public  buildings  superior  to  those  of 
Kimberluy  or  Juhuuucsburg  have  been 
erected. 

A  friend  writes  to  me  concerning 
the  present  condition  of  Fort  Victoria  : 

The  old  fort  is  abandoned,  and  otdy  a 
few  ni{ne<l  huts  are  left  to  mark  the  ])1ace. 
We  are  now  on  a  bit  of  ground  biHw**en  the 
fort  of  the  lluiithagaidd  and  unolher  Htruaiu, 
where  was  our  (Irst  outsijau  after  leaving 
Victoria.  This  town  is  now  nearly  as  big 
as  Mafeeklng,  and  about  as  well  built. 
There  Is  a  great  square  barrack-yard,  sur- 
rounded by  a  Joopholod  brick  wall  ten  foet 
high.  At  two  oomers  are  towers  on  whirh 
are  niaehlne  guns,  which  sweep  the  (!ounlxy 
fur  a  loHi^  distance  around  ;  so  timt  tills 
place  e&u  hardly  be  taken  by  thH  Matabele. 

UmUdi  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
ba»iii  formed  by  the  Mnnica  Moun- 
tains. It  is  considerably  lower  llian 
the  other  two,  but  as  the  fall  is  good 
Iho  place  U  lieullliy.  It  will  ulliinalely 
be  on  the  niihvay  system  wliivh  U 
pushing  in  from  Reim.  I'mUill  has 
every  pmspect  of  a  successful  future, 
and  there  are   numerous  gold  reefs  iu 


the  neigh borliood.  Three  hundred 
stands  have  been  located  there,  aud  it 
is  connected  with  Salisbury  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  ttte  other  with  Chimoio, 
by  a  good  road  which  Mr.  Selous  con* 
strncteil  last  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  iu- 
tlieir  coming  contest  with  the  Mntabcle 
the  Chartered  Company  will  get  uo 
assistance  from  thi3  Moshomus ;  they 
are  abject  cowards,  and  have  for  gen- 
erations lived  in  terror  of  the  Zulu. 
During  our  exporiuuco  of  work  at  Zim- 
babwe we  found  that  they  could  only 
be  UeaLed  with  kindness  ;  any  repri- 
mand terrified  them,  and  they  nm  nwnjr 
never  to  return,  regartlless  of  their 
wages.  Once  we  had  a  quarrel  with 
the  chief  of  the  village  on  the  hill; 
tliere  was  a  great  deal  of  shouting  and 
bhj.'^ler  and  shaking  of  assegids,  but  the 
moment  we  went  for  them  they  tle<l 
likt:  monkeys,  and  lauglied  at  us  froiu 
their  iinapproacliable  eyries.  It  is  the 
same  when  they  !i;;ht  with  one  another  ; 
\hv.v\.\  is  much  shouting  and  gesticula- 
tion, but  mi'uly  any  hloodbhed. 

The  Maslionas  arc  decidedly  clever 
and  ingenious,  and,  when  contidence  \% 
once  esUiblished,  they  nuiy  be  tmnied 
to  make  themselves  very  useful  work- 
men. We  had  no  dilHculty  with  them 
in  that  respect,  and  they  8oi>n  learnl 
how  to  handle  our  tools  ;  and  their 
work  was  deeidedly  gootl.  Tliey  carvo 
very  well,  and  make  very  pretty  knife 
handles  find  pillows,  and  their  inge- 
nuity in  tuniitig  old  meat  tins  into 
ornaments  is  most  remarkable. 

As  for  Khnma*s  men,  I  doubt  mucli 
wlnther  ibey  will  be  very  elHeient 
allies,  if  they  are  calletl  upon  to  fight 
iigiunst  the  Malabcle  in  (he  open  ;  their 
value  will  be  more  iu  scouting  and 
surprise  parties,  for  the  Bamangwalo 
are  an  essentially  pastoi*al  race,  with  a 
wholesome  drea^l  of  the  Malabele. 
Throughout  the  lengtli  and  bi-eadth  of 
South  Africa  tlien;  i»  not  a  tribe  whicli 
can  stand  up  to  the  Zulu,  and  all  the 
hard  hgliting  will  have  to  be  done  by 
the  white  men. 

Will,  then,  Lobengula  be  as  easily 
quelled  as  the  sanguine  messages  from 
Maahonuland  lead  us  to  hope  ?     This  i& 
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a  question  which  only  lime  cau  answer. 
Asnvu^e  tiib*^  lii^hling  for  iU  very  ex- 
ialcucti  ill  i\  Uitlieull  ami  ni  times  almost 
in»p«sfjnble  counlry  is  a  very  formida- 
Ijle  U}ii.  \-i  il  uol  likely  tlntl  Ihcy  wiU 
sUukI  ill  a  tiiilf  circle  in  the  opeii^  tu  be 
shot  down  by  the  Chartored  Corupauy's 
guns,  if  ever  Ihe  heavy  nrUMcry  can  he 
brought  anywhere  near  them.  Again, 
if  (liere  is  no  upon  <ipposiiion,  and  Lhe 
BriLisIi  forces  nuurli  on  and  destroy 
baluwayo,  what  will  be  «piinod  ?  He- 
fore  lhe  vietorious  army  is  at  honu; 
again,  another  capital  will  be;  built,  and 
the  question  will  be  no  more  seUled 
than  it  was  before.  Xolhing  but  mak- 
ing n  clean  sweep  of  the  Malabele  out 
of  tlic  country  and  driving  tliein  across 
the  Zambesi  can  sclllc  the  nintler. 
Then,  if  a  series  of  forts  is  erected  to 
prevent  their  return,  Mashonahmd  nnd 
Matabulcland  may  liope  fur  a  time  of 
peace  and  prosperity. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 


Tu>m  Tlie  CornhUl  MagoKlno. 
THE  C'AUETAKKIl. 

Qaand  e*«at  1e  oteur  qui  conduit,  11  ontratDC. 

MAUxriA  earetakes  a  decrepit  Cily 
warehouse.  She  cleans,  or  inuigiuL's 
that  she  cleans,  the  offices  of  a  de- 
pressed company  of  tea  merchants  and 
of  a  uecessitou»  land  surveyor.  They 
4lamn  Iier  hopelessly  when  they  arrive 
«very  mnrning  and  beliidd  the  Lhick- 
nesa  of  the  dusL  on  their  ledgers  and 
the  black  and  smoky  nature  of  their 
£rcs.  And  Martha  speaks  of  Uieiti 
tenderly  as  "  my  gentlemen,"  and  in- 
quires fondly  ;ifler  their  wives  aud  fam- 
ilies. 

Martha's  appearance  has,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  worn  and  din^y  air,  not 
unlike  the  house  she  lives  in.  Sfie  is 
invariably  attired  in  an  ancient  shawl 
and  a  frowsy  black  bonnet.  Pco[de 
are  apt  to  forirel  that  the  wrinkled  old 
face  benealh  it  ia  very  kind  and  lender. 
The  bhickncas  of  Martlui's  aprons  and 
the  streaky  nnluro  of  her  hnufle-clean- 
Ing  cause  Ihem  to  lo^e  sight  of  the 
fact  thai  LoncUm  f^rimineBB  baa  never 
reached  Mnrlha^s  soul. 


Martha  ia  boundlessly  simple  and 
contented.  It  is  fortunate  tliat  au  ex- 
ternal cleanliness  is  not  necessary  to  her 
happlaess,  since  it  hi^s  been  her  fate  to 
took  at  Thames  Street,  brcatlie  Thames 
8li*eet,  and  live  in  Thames  Sli'cel  since 
she  was  live-and-tweuty.  Once  she 
has  been  into  the  country.  But  that 
was  a  long  time  ago  ;  though  on  the 
window-sill  of  her  attic  there  still  live 
miserably  some  of  the  cuttings  she  t<Kik 
from  the  plants  she  brought  back  with 
her. 

Martha  waters  those  forlorn  aud 
stunted  geraniums  with  the  greatest 
priile  and  indiscretion.  She  ima^nes 
that  the  smutty  and  despairing  musk 
still  smells  delicionsly,  and  puis  her  old 
nose  into  il  and  sniffs  with  the  greatest 
enjoyment  in  the  world.  On  sultry 
days  ghti  opens  her  window  and  siLs  at 
work  by  her  **  garden."  Her  old  face 
is  placid  aud  contented.  The  expres- 
sive language  of  the  coslermonger  be- 
low falls  upon  her  ear.  The  refreshing 
sceut  of  decaying  vegetables  must  quite 
overpower  that  of  the  elderly  musk. 
But  either  Miirtha  lias  long  ceiuied  to 
expect  unidloyed  pleasure,  or  is  of  stich 
a  very  simple  nature  that  she  can  eujoy 
imperfect  happiuesa  perfectly. 

Martha  is  very  proud  of  her  attic.  It 
may  not,  in  fact,  does  not,  contain 
much  oxygen.  But  there  is  a  beautiful 
picture  of  the  queen  sndling  blandly 
out  of  a  tradcsnuurs  almanac  of  the 
year  lifty.  Martha's  circumstances  ren- 
der it  ueceaaarj-  that  tliere  should  con- 
sUmtly  be  washing  drying  in  lines 
across  the  ceiling.  But  she  lakes  her 
meals  quite  blithely  beneath  this  canopy 
and  has  no  feelings  at  nil  about  cutting 
her  cheese — she  never  seems  to  eat 
anything  except  cheese  or  diink  any* 
thing  except  tea  —  on  the  pnlchwork 
quill  which  covers  the  nigliyi,  manner 
ill  which  she  has  ttiadc  her  bed. 

Martha  has  a  table,  indeed,  but  it  is 
quite  covered  with  the  accumuhilcd 
treasures  of  a  lifetime.  There  is  a  i-o- 
liglous  work  presented  to  her  by  a  Bible 
ChriBlian  minister  angling  for  a  con- 
grcEfntion,  which  Martha  values  no 
doubt  the  more  because  she  cannot 
read    it.    There   U   a   creature   wbictx 
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inny  or  may  not  represent  a  parrot, 
with  boot  buttons  for  eyes  nnd  a  body 
of  luaiiy-colored  wools.  MarHi:i  blows 
the  dusL  fmin  tlio  ;;l.'iss  case,  whicli  in- 
closes il,  wiLU  iiii  jiiDnite  affeiaiou  and 
revorcucc.  She  oimlc  the  piurot  ber- 
self  u  long,  ]nug  time  «;?o,  luitl  is  ten- 
derly prouil  of  it  blill,  By  ili>  8iile  is  h 
Testuinent  scored  by  a  bntul  Ion«*  flead, 
and  with  Martlia'a  homely  nnnie  writ- 
ten ill  the  rty  leaf.  Tliere  are  two 
china  sbepherdcsftcSf  with  pink  saslies 
and  equinls,  on  the  niantelpiuce,  and 
an  In  Muinoriam  card  of  Martha's  dead 
nephew. 

By  Iho  window  there  Is  nbird  in  a 
cage,  to  whom  Martha  cliirrnps  cheer- 
fuily,  and  whom  she  addieKHes  iva 
'Kni'ry.  The  bird  ntiver  chiirupa  to 
Martha  —  old  age  and  Ihe  slithng  air  of 
Thames  Street  havin*;  long  silenced 
him  foi-ever.  But  Martha's  placid  op- 
tinii-tm  has  caused  her  to  believe  per- 
ai^ienily  for  many  years  that  if  she  only 
chirrups  long  an<i  clieetfully  enough, 
*Enery  will  reply  to  bcr  at  last. 

"  IIc'b  wonderful  for  company,"  she 
anys,  *^  and  eats  next  lo  nothing." 
Which  to  Miiriha's  mind  is  the  greatest 
rccommendaliun  a  friend  can  liave. 

Martha  is  indeed  well  paid  for  her 
caretaking.  When  one  considers  the 
sketchy  nature  of  her  cleaning  slie  ap- 
pears to  be  ridiculously  overpaid. 
Martha^s  muney  is  not  spent  on  her- 
self. She  cats  very  little —  and  cheese 
and  tea  may  be  bought  incredibly  cheap 
uud  nasty  in  Thanius  Street.  She  iu- 
dulges  in  no  vanities  of  dress.  The 
frowsy  shawl  and  bonnet  are  of  imme- 
morial antiquity.  Her  cmployera  sur- 
mise uncharitably  that  she  does  not 
waste  her  substance  on  soap.  Martha, 
in  fact,  wastes  nothing.  She  has  a 
niouey-bo.t  secreted  in  a  dmwer  amid 
an  awful  confusion  of  other  treasuriis. 
She  is  a  mUer.  She  has  saved  and 
stinted  herself  for  years  and  years. 
She  has  denied  herself  not  luxuries,  for 
luxuries  liave  never  even  suggested 
themselves  to  her,  but  what  other  peo- 
ple would  call  necessaries. 

On  that  far-off  visit  to  the  country 
Martha  found  and  loved  a  great-niece. 
Tilly    was,    it   must    be    confessed,  a 


dreadful,  stout,  stolid,  apple-cheeked, 
plebeian  baby.  But  she  took  possession 
of  Martha's  louely  old  heart.  Martha 
carried  back  to  London  .a  (rheap  photo- 
graph of  Tilly  in  her  best  frock,  and  a 
deep-seated  resolution  concerning  Tilly 
in  her  foolish  old  soul.  When  Tilly  is 
old  euough  she  is  to  come  up  lo  Lon- 
don to  live,  at  Martha's  expense,  with 
MaKha,  and  be  'prenticwl  to  what 
Martha  speaks  of  reverenltally  in  the 
abstract  as  ^^  the  dressmaking."  Mar- 
tha, like  a  true  Cockney,  loves  and 
despiiiies  the  country,  and  is  convinced 
that  Lomlon  is  the  only  place  in  which 
to  got  on.  And  the  dressmaking  is 
such  a  genteel  empIo3-ment. 

To  'prentice  Tilly  to  a  very  f^ood 
housf*,  to  be  able  lo  clothe  Tilly  as  bcr 
high  position  will  require-,  lo  be  able  to 
support  Tilly  what  Martha  calls  **  ele- 
gant," Martha  instituted  the  money- 
box, and  puts  into  it  weekly  much  more 
than  she  cjiti  affoixl.  She  works  for 
Tilly  with  the  dogged  pei-sisteuce  of 
the  woman  of  one  idea.  The  stout, 
earthy  child  whom  she  has  not  seen 
for  a  dozen  years  or  more  has  been 
beautified,  perhaps  beyond  recognition, 
In  ber  fond  and  foolish  hnagiuntiun. 
Or  she  thinks  that  large,  red  checks, 
and  a  stolid  gaze  —  admirably  caught 
by  the  cheap  photograph — are  inca- 
pable of  improvement.  Tilly's  picture 
is  assigueil  an  hononible  place  by  the 
aide  of  a  terrible,  but  beloved  portrait 
of  t!ie  Prince  of  Wales.  Though  Mar- 
tha is  devotedly  att^iched  to  the  royal 
family,  there  have  been  days  on  which 
the  prince's  countenance  has  been  left 
thick  in  dust.  But  Martha  always 
makes  a  point  of  cleaning  Tilly  rover- 
cntiitlly  with  a  corner  of  her  shawl. 
She  gazes  at  the  picture  when  she  has 
performed  this  operation  with  an  ad- 
miration and  tenderness  in  her  dim  old 
eyes  which  are  quite  ridiculous  and 
pathetic.  Two  or  three  times  a  week 
she  bruathes  on  the  glass  which  pro- 
tects Tilly,  and  rubs  it  vigorously  with 
a  piece  of  a  cloth  which  is  used  iudis- 
cnminalely  as  a  duster  or  a  handker- 
chief. 

For  Tilly's  sake  she  refuses  lo  join  a 
party  of  lady  fricuds  who  are  going  by 
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water  to  Greenwich.  One  bas  to  live 
in  Thames  Street,  perhaps,  lo  kuow 
what  a  ItiuipUlioii  bucU  an  expuUilion 
represeuls.  The  hiiiil  surveyor's  wife 
sends  Martha  a  cheap  petticoat  for  a 
Chnstiiins  present.  It  is  buautifutly 
striped  in  many  colors,  and  Martha 
says,  "It's  too  good  for  my  likes,"  and 
puts  it  tenderly  away  in  a  drawer  for 
Tilly.  For  Tilly's  sake  she  denies  liur- 
aelf  sugar  in  her  tea.  For  Tilly *3  sake 
she  creeps  about  the  old  house  in  booLs 
so  aged  that  tlie  tea  nicrcUaut  is  cuu- 
Btruineti  lo  speak  lo  her  severely  on  her 
disreputable  appearance.  For  Tilly's 
sake  site  goes  to  bed  early  to  save  can- 
dles, and  lies  awake  hour  after  hour 
with  her  old  thoughts  to  kuup  lier  com- 
pauy.  For  Tilly's  sake  alie  daily  makes, 
iu  fact,  the  thousand  Utile  sacritices  of 
which  only  a  great  love  is  cjipable. 

The  lea  merchant,  exasperated  be- 
yond beariDg  at  last  at  her  iiicompe- 
Icnce,  tells  her  her  services  will  Ik;  no 
Itiiiger  required.  On  consideration, 
perhaps,  of  her  luiviii;^  inquired  ten- 
derly after  his  relations  every  morning 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  lie 
consents  to  her  still  occupying  the  aitic 
•on  the  payment  of  a  modest  rent. 

Then  Martha  seeks  some  new  em- 
ployment. Her  old  heart  sinks  when  a 
week  has  p;issud  and  hIjc  has  failed  lo 
Hud  it.  For  herself  she  can  live  on 
almost  nothing.  But  Tilly  is  seven- 
teen now,  and  is  cimiini;  up  to  London 
next  year.  Miullin  would  nither  starve 
than  lake  a  penny  from  her  money-box. 
She  has  calle<l  it  Tilly^s  money  so  long 
that  she  really  believes  notv  to  spend  it 
would  be  robbing  Tilly  of  her  own. 
She  is  reduced  to  selling  'Enery  —  with 
tears.  He  fetches  n  \i^v;f^  very  small 
sum,  and  Martha  has  loved  him  as  if 
he  were  a  human  creature.  The  the- 
ological work  presented  by  the  Bible 
Christian  minister  goes  also,  and  Mar- 
tha^ who  has  never  read  it,  cannot  sec 
the  vacant  place  on  the  tJihle  because 
of  the  mist  in  her  old  eyes. 

At  last  she  is  engagpd  by  the  parish 
clergyman  lo  clean  the  church.  Up  to 
this  |)eriod  Muri.ha  has  been  a  Baptist 
—  not  so  much  becau.se  she  has  a  lean- 
ing towards  tJiat  pnrtionlar  sect,  or  any 


particular  sect,  as  because  the  Baptist 
cha]>el  is  very  handy,  the  minisLcr  nfTa- 
hle.aud  the  footstools  large,  fat,  com- 
fortable ones  of  a  showy  red  baize. 

**  But  it  'd  be  sooperelition  to  let 
them  'assicks  stand  in  the  way  of  my 
nieee,"  Martha  says  tlioughtfullj'  to 
herself.  The  'asuicks  do  not  stand  in 
Tilly's  way.  In  a  day  or  iwo  Marlhn, 
with  an  optimistic  smile  on  her  wrin- 
kled old  face,  may  be  seen  providing 
KJtualistic  books  of  devotion  to  devout 
young  gentlemen  who  have  cuino  to 
church  lo  attend  Prime. 

Then  Tilly  comes.  Martha  has 
house-cleaned  her  room  for  Tilly's  re- 
ception. She  has  not,  indeed,  honsc- 
cleaued  it  very  thoroughly,  partly 
because  she  has  not  had  lime  nuil  is 
seventy  years  old  and  a  little  feeble, 
and  partly  because  Martha  has  never 
cleaned  anything  thoroughly,  including 
herself.  But  she  has  blown  the  dust 
off  most  things,  and  put  up  a  piece  of 
new  window  curtain.  .She  has  bought 
a  shilling  looUing-ghtys  for  Tilly's  ben- 
erti.  Martha  never  seeing  her  own  kind, 
lender,  wrinkled,  grubby  old  counte- 
tiancc  from  year*s  end  to  yearns  end. 
She  has  provided  quite  a  sumptuous 
tea  —  with  sugar.  She  h;is  nntde  the 
bed  utmost  neatly.  She  li:is,  in  fiicl, 
dime  every thiug  that  love  can  suggest 
to  her. 

Before  she  goes  out  in  the  frowsy 
bonnet  and  ancient  sliawl  to  meet  TUly 
at  the  station  she  lakes  a  last  look, 
throngii  eyes  proudly  and  tenderly  dim, 
at  Tilly's  picture.  The  day  has  come 
for  whieh  she  has  been  working  for 
yeai-s,  for  whieh  she  has  denied  herself 
gladly,  for  whieh  she  has  yearned  ami 
prayed.  She  can  feel  her  heart  beat- 
ing quicker  tnuler  the  IhrttaiHtarc  slmwl^ 
and  her  hands  tremble  a  little. 

.She  is  mucii  too  early  for  tho  U*aliif 
and  has  to  wait  so  long  in  the  waiting- 
room  where  kIic  has  arninged  to  meet 
Tillv  thai  she  falls  into  a  ilozc.  A 
robust  female  with  a  developed  Ogure, 
a  tight  waist,  and  a  (Iowcit  hat,  nudges 
her  at  last  impatiently  with  a  tin  hat- 
box. 

'^  I>or,  aunt!"  says  Tilly,  "  wbnt 
with  you  so  shabby,  and  snoring  so  un- 
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genteel  in  a  public  place,  I  *ardly  liked 
to  own  yer," 

"  My  dear  I  "  cnea  Martha  in  a  trem- 
bling voice.  '*  My  dear!  My  dear  I  " 
imd  ahc  puts  her  withered  old  arms 
round  the  j^irPa  ueck,  and  kisaes  her 
and  cries  over  her  for  happiness. 

"  Whnt  a  take  on  lo  be  sure  !  "  says 
Tilly,  who  is  perfectly  practical.  '*  Lefa 
go  'ome.'* 

And  they  go  home  and  begin  life 
together. 

For  a  month  Martha  is  happy.  Slie 
is  happy  at  ie:ist  so  far  that  she  can 
watch  the  accomplished  Tilda  reading 
a  iiovcleltc,  and  profouiully  admire  so 
much  education.  Slie  puts  her  ridicu- 
lous old  head  on  one  side,  to  look 
proud!}'  and  fondly  at  the  stylish  black 
curls  shading  Tilly^s  rubicund  counte- 
nance. She  ventures  to  kiss  Tilly's 
leek  very  gently  when  that  young 
ly  is  snoring  profoun<lIy  after  a  day^s 
teasure,  for  Tilly  has  not  yet  started 
Lho  drc8smakii»g."  And  the  pre- 
nnnin  is  still  wrapped  up  Siifely  in 
dingy  newspaper  in  the  money-box. 

Martha  ia  creeping  up  one  night 
wear)',  but  opliinislic,  after  a  hard 
day's  cleaning  at  the  church,  when  a 
slipshod  infant  from  next  door  Lhtusts 
a  note  into  het*  hand.  The  slipshod 
infant,  who  has  received  an  education, 
reads  it  to  Martha  at  Martha's  desire. 
It  contains  only  a  few  lines. 

Tilly  has  gone  away.  Tilly  lias 
eloped  with  a  costermonger.  Married 
respectable  at  a  registry,  she  phrases 
it.  "That's  all,"  says  the  infant  of 
education. 

That  is  all.  But  that  is  why  Martha 
falls  back  with  tier  face  ilrawii  aiul 
aslten,  and  Iier  lips  Ln-nihling.  That  is 
all.  It  is  the  end  of  those  yeai's  of 
work  and  dcjjial  and  Imping.  Yet 
what  is  more  niitnral  th;in  that  Tilly 
should  desire  matrimony,  and  try  her 
bhmdishments  upon  a  costermonger 
who  plied  his  trade  most  conveniently 
beneath  Martha's  window  7  What  is 
more  natuml  in  this  cruel  world  than 
love  ivpaid  by  ingratitude,  and  trustful- 
ness by  deceit  ? 

Martha  gropes  her  way  blindly  to  the 
attic.     It  is  not  yet  so  dark  there  but 


she  can  see  distinctly  the  poor  little 
improvements  she  nnide  for  Tilly's- 
coming.  She  turns  the  cheap  looking- 
glass  with  its  face  to  the  wall.  It  was 
meant  to  reproduce  Tilly,  buxom  and 
twenty,  and  not  Martha,  poor,  old, 
ugly,  and  disappointed.  She  catches 
sight  of  Tilly's  picture  at  four  years  oUl 
—  Tilly,  stolid  enough  indceil,  but 
little,  loving,  and  good.  And  Martha 
cries,  and  huries  her  head  in  her  arms  ; 
and  the  tears  mark  grimy  coui-ses  down 
her  furrowed  cheeks. 

"If  you  could  \\  trusted  me,  Tilly,** 
she  says.  "  If  you  would  but  'a  trusted 
me." 

Until  this  bitter  hour  she  has  not 
known  how  Tilly  has  filled  her  life. 
How  she  has  lived  only  for  Tilly,  and 
th((Ughl  and  hoped  only  for  her.  And 
Tilly  h:is  gone  away,  and  Martha^» 
house  is  left  unto  her  desolate. 

A  footstep  outside  startles  her.  For- 
one  wild,  foulish  moment  she  lhink» 
that  Tilly  has  come  back  —  that  she 
has  but  dreamt  a  bad  dream  and  i& 
awake  again.  An<I  she  recognizes  the 
vnhible  tones  of  the  mamma  uf  tlie 
educated  infant,  and  dries  her  tears, 
not  from  pride  —  Martha  has  so  little 
—  but  from  loyalty  to  Tilda. 

Mi's.  Jones  always  have  said  that 
Tilda  was  a  bad  lot.  *'  A  injpudent, 
bnizen-faced  thing,"  says  Mre,  Junes, 
warming  lo  the  descrlpiion. 

And  Martha,  with  a  little  color  com- 
ing into  her  poor  white  cliceks,  knows 
uB  Tilly  meant  no  harm.  And  mar- 
riages are  made  in  'eaven. 

She  may  have  to  acknowledge  Tilda 
erring  Lo  her  own  heart,  but  bow  cmi 
she  give  her  up  to  the  merciless  judg- 
ment of  a  merciless  world  ? 

**  YouVo  »  poor  spcrited  one,  that 
you  are,"  says  Mrs.  Jones,  "and  as 
likely  as  not  you've  never  looked  lo 
see  if  she  'ave  made  off  with  the  pre- 
mnim," 

Martha  has  not  looked.  Is  startled 
into  confessing  it.  She  has  not  thought 
of  the  premium  so  hai-dly  earned.  She 
has  only  thought  thtvt  she  has  loved 
Tilda,  anil  Tilda  has  not  loved  her. 
And  a  swift  burning  color  comes  into- 
Marlha'^s    cheeks,   and    some    sudden, 
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deadly  premonition  creeps  lo  her  heart 
and  closes  coldly  npon  it.  And  ftlie  an- 
swers steadily,  '^  My  Tilda's  as  bonesl 
as  you  are." 

**  Pon't  you  be  so  sure,"  says  Mrs. 
Jones  vindiclivoly.  **  Vuu  look  and 
sec." 

Perhaps  Martha  lakes  some  sort  of 
resolution  as  she  goes  heavily  to  the 
drawer  where  the  money-box  is  kept. 
Or  i>erbaps  no  resolution  is  necesaary, 
because  her  i>^i)oi*nnl,  lovini;  old  soul  is 
of  its  nature  iullnitety  railhful.  Her 
hands  and  lips  are  quite  steady  now, 
and  she  is  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  Jones's 
"  eperiLcd  "  gaze.  The  money-box  is 
quite  light,  and  the  money  collected 
was  chieHy  in  pence  and  halfpence.  U 
is  al^o  unlocked.  And  Martha  turns 
willi  her  back  lo  l)ie  drawer  and  faecs 
Tilda's  enemies. 

»'  You  can  toll  all  as  asks,"  she  says, 
in  an  old  voice  that  is  very  clear  nnd 
firm,  **  ns  niy  Tilda  is  quite  straight  and 
honest.  And  them  as  says  she  isn^t  — 
lies." 

**  I'll  believe  as  you  speak  true," 
says  Mrs.  Jones.  "•  If  you  don't,  well, 
the  Lord  forgive  you," 

And  who  shall  say  that  he  will  not  ? 


From  Tlie  >(liiet«enUi  Century. 

The  Iiistory  of  the  modern  Parsees 
is  in  effect  the  histoiy  of  Zoroastri- 
anism  since  the  seventh  century  ;  but 
they  have  an  ancient  history  as  well, 
partly  lejjendary,  partly  authentic, 
striitching  back  to  many  thousand  years 
before  Christ,  when  in  that  vast  em- 
pire known  lo  chroniclers  earl}'  Persian 
Gaiotnards  fought  demons  and  gianta, 
or,  in  later  years,  conquered  tcrrilory 
and  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace. 

Hcro<intUH  says  that  effeminate  dimes 
jtroducu  cffeminatfi  inhabitants,  and 
that  the  same  soil  cannot  produce  ex- 
cellent fruits  and  men  valiant  in  war. 
Perhflps  lo  some  such  reason  may  be 
ascribed  the  fact  lliat  Persia  could  not 
keep  what  it  had  conquered,  but  it  did 
nt  any  rate  oulraffc  historical  Irndiiion 
by  rising  and  falling  three  successive 


times.  Long  before  the  last  of  these 
eras,  which  we  may  call  the  Arab 
iniiption,  Zoro.'v.ster  had  arisen  lo  au[H 
plement  the  early  Persian  code  of  n»o- 
rality.  The  exact  date  at  which  he 
flourished  is  hard  to  (ix  —  writei-s  vary 
from  2*200  n.c.  lo  1300  B.C.  —  but  ail 
that  is  necessary  for  our  purpose  is  to 
note  that  by  the  time  the  Arabs  over- 
ran Persia  there  had  long  been  estHl>- 
Itished  a  faithful  and  devoted  body  of 
Zoroastrians,  ready  to  renounce  all  for 
llio  religion  of  tlieir  prophet.  Zoro- 
aKlcr  had  taught  them  thnt  it  was  not 
enough  '^  to  ride,  and  draw  the  bow, 
and  speak  the  ti*ulh,"  they  must  de- 
fend the  revelation  with  which  he  had 
entrusted  Uiem.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  in  the  seventh  century  a  litlle 
hand  of  exiles  from  Pars  (in  I'ersia) 
carried  their  principles  and  their  sacn^d 
Are  mmotc  from  Mahotnmedan  perse- 
cutors and  lilt*  homes  of  Iheir  ances- 
loi-s,  hrsi  to  Kliorassan  and  then  lo  the 
Imlian  province  of  tyuzeral.  At  this 
latter  place  they  established  themselves, 
after  negotiations  with  the  Hindu  mon- 
arch, and  one  is  glad  to  feel  that, 
uotwithslanding  the  diluted  form  nt 
Zoroastrianism  with  which  they  jjre- 
scnted  that  potentate,  they  have  jii-fc- 
seivcd  nlmost  inlact  that  for  wtiieh 
tlicy  left  liome  and  imppiuess  in  the 
reign  of  Ihe  unfortUJjaLe  Yazdeznnl. 

To  follow  Iht'ir  fortunes  fi-om  this 
point  is  to  narrate  an  almost  uninter^ 
rupted  history  of  peace  itnd  prosperity. 
Once  only  have  they  taken  anns,  nnd 
that  wiis  in  the  battle  of  Sanjan,  \SOti 
A.D.,  when  they  helped  the  Ilindus 
against  the  Mahommedans. 

In  Akbar's  reign  they  became  com- 
mercialy  and  began  tlie  trade  with 
China  which  has  largely  made  of  them 
the  luxurious  nation  they  now  rcjire- 
senl ;  but  their  rise  in  India  is  almost 
simultaneous  with  the  Priiisli  acquisi- 
tion of  Bombay.  The  Indian  Parsees 
number  now  in  all  ninety  thousand 
people.  They  are  and  always  have 
been  devoted  subject-s  of  her  Majesty, 
and  we  may  attribute  this  as  much  to  a 
cerlain  sympathy  with  'Western  meth- 
ods of  thought  over  Eastern  as  to  the 
fact  that  they  would  r.ither  be  ruled  by 
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enlire  foreigners  than  by  those  whotii 
Ihu}'  inlglit  tlieinaelvea  have  conquered 
lind  fuiluiio  favored  thorn. 

The  PAi-»oe,  in  llio  buRinuas  of  llfu 
ntul  in  |)ul>hc  coiitiecliotis,  is  enterpris- 
ing, oiniuenlly  Buccessfiil,  ujirnest,  iinU 
diliguul.  He  does  most  things  with 
cnftc,  Ih  hIeHsed  with  intelilij;encc,  lias 
tnct  mid  juhipLiihility  ;  so  lhn(  Ins  rela- 
'liuns  wtlh  all  lUc  differing  raees  nnnnul 
him  are  eiipy  and  luippy.  No  caste 
distiucliontj  liavc  made  for  liini  hia  pro- 
fession.  as  willi  Llie  Iliiulus.  Pnrsoes 
i\s  such  arc  all  cMinally  well  Intra  and 
4'quMlly  favored  of  Ihe  Dcily.  The 
heiiven-bnrn  Brahmin  has  not  Iii.i  pnr- 
altid  among  Ihein.  Zoroaster  came  to 
priest  and  layman  alike.  Any  census 
will  give  the  range  of  their  avocations. 
When  not  medical,  legnl^  or  cduc:i- 
lional,  they  are  commercial.  Agricul- 
ture they  BKcm  to  have  forsaUen  with 
Versian  pasiures,  allhongh  ihure  is 
now  some  prospect  of  a  return  to  early 
habits  in  this  respect. 

In  domcslic  relations  tlie  Parsee 
shows  favondjiy.  He  is  gentle  and 
•courtcons,  while,  as  is  Ihc  case  with  all 
•children  of  the  Sun,  his  affections  am 
stronsr.  His  treatnu?nt  of  hia  women- 
kind  is  not  Oiienlal  ;  no  petty  jealou'^y 
consumes  him  lest  they  shonid  be  aH 
powerful  1X3  himself  if  allowed  similar 
^idvantages.  lie  is,  perhaps,  uiiuoees- 
sarily  luxurious  in  Ids  style  of  living, 
and  this  rojicts  on  his  character,  nnik- 
ing  hlni  averse  to  any  exertion  which 
would  involve  personal  discomfort. 
Doubtless  it  is  not  his  fault ;  he  has 
1>eeu  loo  much  tlic  centre  of  liis  fam- 
ily's affections  to  be  anything  but  self- 
regarding  by  education. 

Wilh  a  Pnrscc  the  day  begins  .13  with 
many  other  people,  except  that  his 
maiuiinal  devotions  are  said  for  him 
and  his  family  by  a  wliile-rohed  priest, 
who,  seated  ou  a  high  stool  and  with 
his  face  to  the  sun,  chants  prayers  in 
beautiful  language  from  a  Zend  liturgy. 
Each  family  has  its  priest,  who  faith- 
fully performs  his  duty  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  household.  There  must 
he  something  rather  helpful  in  the 
thought  tl»at  while  they  go  about  their 
daily  tasks  some  one  is  hedging  them 


round   with   blessings  ;    while,   in   the 
Fire  Temple  close  by,  anollier  whiter 
robed  intercessor  stands  before  the  sa- 
cred   fire,   watching   llie   incense    of  n 
nation^s   prayer  ascend  to  Iho    God  of 
light  and   heal.     Nor  is  their  connec- 
tion Willi   the  Deity  pui-cly  vicarious  ; 
religion  enters  into  the  life  of  a  Zoro- 
astrian  in  more  ways  than  one.     When 
old  enough  to  learn  anylliing,  all  Parsee 
boys  an<l  girls  are    instructed   in   tlio 
religion  of  their  race.     At  seven  years 
of  age  the  boy  is  Invesled  wilh  the  sa- 
cred  gannenls,    the    authti    and    kuitli. 
The  unnceplion  is,  unlike  the   Judaic, 
tliat  he  is  born  good,  and  that  no  evil 
touches  him  till  his  seventh  year.     The 
ceremony  during  the  investiture  is  eh»b- 
oi-aLc,   but    noticeable    points  are   the 
pniycr  of  repentance  and  the  declnra- 
lion  of    faith.     The   sudra  is  a  Hnely 
woven  garment  —  "the  garment  of  the 
good  and  benelicinl  way,"  as  its  nanie 
denotes  —  spotlessly   while,   to  suggest 
purity,   while   each    seam   is    invested 
will)    symbolisni,  exhorting  to  virtue. 
The  kusti  is  a  fine  cord  of  sevenly-two 
threads,  representing  the  acvenly-two 
tha|>ters    of   the    Yiizashne.     This    is 
knotted  round  the  waist  of  the  child  by 
the  othcialing  dastur,  who  chants  mean- 
time a  moMutlieislic  creed,  dechmilory 
of  the  failh  left  to  Parsees  by  Zoroaster 
and  of  that  prophet's  divine  commis- 
sion.    At  the  last  knot  the  priest  says, 
'*  Perform    good    aclions,  and   abstain 
from  evil  ones,"  and  henceforward  the 
youug  Zoroastnan    is   responsible    for 
himself.     The  knots  in  the  kusli  iTpre- 
seni  to  him  vows  of  tmth  and  charity 
wilh  8uci»  other  virtues  as  he  may  from 
time  to   time  desire,   and  he   says  his 
prayers   upon    this   sacred   cord   many 
times  a  day.     It  will  thus  bo  seen  that, 
though  devoid  of  thai  asceticism  which 
characterizes  lirahminism,  Zoroastrian- 
ism  is  a  beautiful  ministry  to  truth  and 
goodness,  and    nothing  is  too  small  to 
Uke  part  in  this  service.     Life  is  repre- 
sented as  a  contest  wilh  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and   man   is    encouraged  to 
range  himself  on  Ihe  side  of  light. 

To  turn  now  to  things  educational. 
The  Parsees  have  always  happily  been 
blessed  with  iatelHgcnce.    In  the  days 
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wUeu  tlmiv  ImiufWiige  wiis  Fersiou,  and 
ihcii'  loculittu  (he  luurl  ot  their  origla, 
tliey  hati  a  Htenilure  vvorlh  possessing. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  lells  liow  liie  men 
repaifiti>r  his  tents  nt  Ispalinn  saug 
mystical  odes  of  Ilutiz.  Poetic  sensi- 
bility is  iiulepoudent  of  rank  or  educa- 
lion  with  tlicm,  as  with  most  Orientals, 
]iut  Persian  poetry  has  long  ago  been 
exponn<1ud  to  tho  uninitiated,  and  wo 
know  now  that  the  warm  tropical  glow, 
the  rirli  imagery,  llio  soft  accents  which 
ileiij;hi  Ihe  car,  only  veil  the  deepest 
and  most  mystical  of  pliilosopliicnl  long- 
ings. 

The  lauguagc  of  the  Paisees  in  India 
is  Guzeratlii,  varied  slightly  from  the 
language  of  that  province  ;  tins  buihl- 
ing  up  of  a  Persian  liternturo  is  thus, 
nlas  I  more  or  less  forsaken.  Tho 
Translatio!!  Coniniittce  does  some  good 
work  in  tru}:erathi,  and  Zoro:istrian  re- 
searcii  has  of  lato  years  been  solidly 
aided  by  many  I'atsee  scholars. 

The  education  of  a  Pai*see  compasses 
the.  ordinary  fringes.  He  begins,  per- 
haps, at  a  (iuzer.itlii  school,  or  with 
lutoi*s  at  home.  High  schools  and  col- 
leges or  a  university  course  in  England 
next  await  hlni  ;  but  many  i'arsees 
give  tlieir  children  an  entirely  Engljsli 
educjUion.  Tliey  <lo  not,  like  the  Hin- 
dus, lose  caste  by  crossing  the  waters. 
As  to  slaLutos  and  such  like,  the  unl- 
vei*8ity  and  Iier  Majesty's  inspectors 
make  excellent  provision.  Schools, 
both  primary  and  Idgli,  are  under  gov- 
ernment supervision,  and  though  much 
remains  to  he  recttlicrl  in  the  manner 
of  imparting  instruction,  any  visitor  to 
India  wonbl,  I  doul>t  not,  marvel  tlint 
education  should  have  made  such  rapid 
strides  in  comparatively  so  short  a  time. 
Intlia  walks  with  largo  stops  in  Hits  as 
in  other  things,  and  anomalies  crowd 
upon  us;  a  univei*sity  open  in  all  its 
branches  to  women,  aud  the  strict  pur- 
dah system  ;  the  highest  philosopliical 
enlightenment,  aud  the  superstitions  of 
a  temple  to  Kali.  I3ut  then,  like  ihe 
vegetable  life  around  us  in  Imlia,  wc 
are  not  sdl  winter  or  nil  summer  nt  ihe 
sjiino  time  ;  we  are  not  all  young  to- 
gether in  menial  any  more  than  in 
physical   development  —  the    orthodox 


must  hold  lo  tJte  old  ways,  aud  who 
can  say  but  that  this  very  conservatism 
is  nut  the  ballast  of  India,  acting  as  a 
wholesome  restniint  lo  rashness  aud 
keeping  us  from  outstripping  our- 
selves ? 

As  lo  women  and  girls,  it  is  custom- 
ary for  people  outside  India  to  nuis» 
together  the  peoples  who  inlmbit  it, 
and  to  talk  of  *'  Iho  poor,  downti*odden 
women  of  India,"  and  mncU  sympathy 
is  speut,  and  some  imuginalion,  on  tlie 
troubles  which  are  supposed  lo  assail 
them.  With  the  Paj-sees,  we  start  with 
a  difteicnce,  however,  for  they  do  not 
shut  up  tlicir  women  behind  the  pur- 
dab,  uur  doGS  their  early  history  war- 
rant any  such  custom.  The  AvcsLa 
has  a  delightful  sketch  of  Irnniaii 
women  —  how  they  wove,  and  spun, 
and  ruad,  and  rode,  and  drew  the  bow, 
and  I  uled  their  households.  Tliey  com- 
bined all  the  elements  necessary  for  a 
womau^a  education ;  they  were  com- 
paulouablo  lo  their  husbands  and  yet 
domestic  ;  and  so  great  was  their  spir- 
itual importance  in  the  Invnian  family 
that  they  were  allowed  to  partake  iti 
the  sacred  rites,  and  their  names  were 
uivoked  together  with  those  of  mascu- 
line saints  and  deities.  This  will  be 
refrcshiug  to  such  i\&  tire  accustomed  to 
hear  Manu  declare  that  he  who  does 
not  pay  his  debts  will  be  born  agaiu  as 
''a  slave,  a  servant,  a  quadruped,  or  a 
woman  ■'  —  aignilicant  category  1 

Tho  Paraees  of  to-day  may  bo  anid  lo 
fmve  retained  most  of  these  good  tnidi- 
lions  ;  their  womeukind  are  treated 
with  respect  aud  <Ieferencc,  aud  if  wo 
fail  to  be  as  great  a  power  as  the  Ira- 
nian lady,  it  is  doubtless  because  we 
do  uot  better  use  the  aids  which  fall  lo 
us.  Like  the  early  Iranian,  the  Parse© 
child  takes  the  sacred  vows  at  about 
seven  years  of  age  ;  she  goes  to  school 
or  has  her  governesses.  Too  often  (in 
orthodox  families)  her  parents  stop  her 
education  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  ;  she 
comes  out  ;  she  travels  with  her  par- 
ents to  tho  ditTcrent  bill-Htalions,  iu 
pUL'suit  of  the  season  ;  she  is  marriage- 
able. Tho  dastur  of  tltc  family  puts 
her  down  in  his  list  of  mart  iageable 
girls,  toguthur  with  a  description  of  her 
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personal  attractions*  mental  and  phys- 
ical, and  ih2  nmounl  of  dowry  which 
lier  fatlicr  is  prepared  to  give  wilh  her. 
This  last  is  purely  supplemental,  and 
arrives  at  its  largest  figure  when  ugli- 
iiesK  and  brainlesaness  predominate. 
Nor  is  chanxcier  omitted  in  the  coinpu- 
lalion  —  a  had  temper  is  equated  in  the 
Bound  coin  of  her  Majesty's  empire. 
If  heuutiful  or  otherwise  attractive,  hur 
father  feels  justified  in  concluding  tliuL 
his  daughter  nc'eda  no  hush.  Choice  is 
pain  ;  he  will  not  dazzle  the  young  aspi- 
rant by  loo  many  attractions,  nlthmigh 
when  the  suitor  has  appeared  llic 
father  is  not  loth  to  dower  lieavily. 
A  Zoroafttrian  is  by  no  moans  a  miser  ; 
lie  loves  to  do  handsomely  that  to 
which  he  sets  his  hand.  The  daslur, 
omniscient  being,  possesses  an  equally 
significant  list  of  marriageable  young 
nK'U,  with  a  forecast  as  to  Ihnir  pro-^- 
pects  in  their  piofeasiou  or  other- 
wise ;  Ibese  lists,  as  will  be  imagined, 
make  excellent  literature  for  the  re- 
spective parents.  They  are  Irauian 
enough,  however,  to  let  the  persons 
concerned  manage  for  themselves  the 
real  busiuebs  of  tlie  wooing.  The  par- 
ents content  themselves  with  making 
upportunities,  and  directing  the  tastus 
of  the  younger  generation,  and  com- 
pulsion is  rarely  necessary,  whetlier 
hecftuse  the  child  is  docile  —  who 
knows  ? 

One  caaaot  regret  any  system  wtucli 
retains  authority  in  an  age  when  lib- 
erty, wliL'ther  much  or  little,  is  likely  to 
prove  baneful ;  still  1  must  confess  to 
being  intensely  amused  at  the  marri.ige 
lists  I  have  seen,  and  the  arithmeticjU 
exnctilude  of  the  equations.  One  won- 
ders, too,  why  "accomplished*'  should 
take  so  mnrh  off  a  dower  when  tL 
means  what  it  does  mean  in  India, 
for  most  Parsee  girls,  alas  ! — a  little 
music,  had  enough  to  be  painful,  a 
little  painting,  an  acquaintance  with 
"English  and  French.  This  last  is  often 
put  to  no  further  use  than  the  reading 
of  laclirymoso  novels,  for  there  is  no 
one  in  a  Parsee  household  who  will 
troulile  to  suggest  better.  The  domes- 
tic part  of  the  girl's  education  is  not 
neglected,    certainly    (though    she    uo 


longer  minds  her  spinning-wheol  as  ia 
Iranian  days),  and  Parsee  ladies  are 
always  peeuliarl}'  gentle  and  home-lov- 
ing, showing  to  best  advantage  in  their 
families.  Poems  sing  the  pmises  of 
the  warlike  fiurdafrid,  firm  in  saddle 
and  practised  in  the  fight,  who  van- 
(luishud  Sorab,  the  son  of  Kustum, 
whom  no  man  could  withstand  (Fir- 
dusi).  Perhaps  beside  her  Pareoe  ladies 
ure  too  little  active  ;  at  any  rate  one 
Iong>*  for  something  —  poverty  perliaps, 
or  the  devotion  to  some  idea,  however 
e'xaggeraled,  which  will  rouse  us  out  of 
our  lethargy  to  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  our  origin  — emancipators  of  Indian 
women,  builders  of  an  Indian  literature, 
reformers  of  Indian  abuses  —  what 
not  ?  We  arc  so  placed  as  to  invite 
action  ;  united  and  small,  our  lives 
must  touch  each  other's  ;  the  treasures 
of  iIh'  univei*si!y  are  at  our  feet ;  India, 
wilh  its  heauiifnl  sunsuls,  its  luxu- 
riant hills,  it-s  wild  wastes,  its  dcmon- 
haunlcd  caverns,  its  ancient  literature, 
its  dilTuring  peoples  and  minds,  is  at 
hattd  to  supply  our  imaginations ; 
beauty,  in  God's  work  and  in  man's 
work,  is  around  us  ;  the  result  of 
various  civilizations  is  with  us  to  influ- 
ence us  ;  looking  on  lovely  things  wilh 
a  trained  and  understanding  eye,  our 
minds  ought  to  grow  beautiful.  We 
inlgla  fulfil  that  for  which  the  prophet 
said  Zoroa-itrians  were  born  —  to  iwld  to 
the  &um  of  goodness  in  the  world,  imd 
dimhiiwh  llie  power  of  Ahreman,  the 
Kvil  Spirit. 

Pcihaps  one  mistake  made  in  the 
education  of  a  Pai'sce  girl  is  that  the 
religious  and  emotional  side  of  her 
nature  is  not  sufficictitly  developed. 
Women  have  for  long  left  the  praying 
to  Uie  men.  Some  effort  has  of  late 
been  made  to  bring  back  the  ancioul 
limes,  when  men  and  women  had  equal 
ridigious  duties.  Compare  Zoroaster^ 
prayer  to  Ahnra  Mazda,  **  that  the  vir- 
tuous and  noble  Hataosti,  the  wife  of 
King  Vishtaspa,  may  exert  herself  lo 
help  in  propagathig  among  her  sex  the 
moral  and  spiritual  culture  of  which  he 
was   the   great  pioneer   and   fuutider" 
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tory  of  Zoi'OAftlriimism  is  lUe  work  of  a 
wotnaii,  and  nu  piclute  of  wuiueu  ia 
nobler  anU  higher  tUon  that  dmwn  in 
the  Aveata."  She  helped  her  huabuud 
to  suppress  evil  aiul  [u-opitiiitu  tlie 
gods  ;  she  was  trained  itt  all  truth, 
ri^^lileouf^ness,  and  jusUcef  nud  after 
this  life  was  found  worlliy  to  be  iu- 
VOked  aiuung  the  aaiiils. 

Of  Zoruastrtuni^iu  itself  much  has 
been  nuid  and  written  ;  we  at!  know 
that  Lhu  aun  and  (Ue  and  light  are  to  a 
Zoroautrlan  only  the  gruutust  exhibiliun 
of  tho  power  of  a  du*ity.  Turo  Zoroas- 
triuuivni  in  uiiuply  a  lieuutiful  form  of 
Theism.  The  Kire  Temple,  with  its 
priest  forever  fcudiu:^  the  saci'ed  ttame^ 
the  inceUHe  of  the  peuple*^  prayera 
contiuually  ascending  to  God,  lia^t  uu 
touch  of  heathunisiu,  or  of  anylhlug 
but  what  iH  rcLinetl  aud  beauliful.  All 
ttmt  is  wauled  liuw  is  what  Mr.  Arur^il 
calls  Hebraism  or  Judaism  ;  we  have 
enough  of  Hellenism  and  to  spare. 
The  unity  of  Zoroastriantii'm  is  uulice- 
able.  The  people  did  indeed  divide 
into  Kudniis  and  blieheit»liais,  but  tho 
difference  was  ouly  as  to  the  dale  of 
the  hist  Persian  kiug.  It  dues  not  ex- 
ist in  Persia,  and  even  among  ludiaii 
Zoroaslriaus  is  of  no  pracileal  impor- 
tance whatever.  The  sects  inlenuarry, 
and  are  ou  the  friendliest  terms,  re- 
taining the  (ILsLinciion  merely  so  as  not 
to  embarrass  oltl  records. 

To  view  religion  now  iu  its  concrete 
aspect  and  iu  ils  relation  to  Lhc  life  of  a 
Parsee.  At  a  child's  birth  the  protect- 
ing angels  arc  invoked,  prayers  are 
oft'ered  in  the  Kiru' Teinplesi,  the  astrol- 
c^er  is  consulted,  lhu  chiUrsnanie  sug- 
gested  (for  the  goddess  of  Fate  does 
not  write  visibly  ou  the  blank  pa[H)r 
laid  ready  for  its  use  beside  the  bed  of 
the  young  infaut).  Then  comes  tlie 
thite  for  his  admission  to  the  piivilegus 
of  his  race  ;  the  iuveslilurv  wiih  the 
mdra  au4l  knsli^  already  explaineil. 
The  next  occasion  for  a  ceremony  is  a 
marriage  ~  full,  as  all  Eastern  cere- 
monies, of  symbolism.  IL  is  worth 
not  icing  that  the  murriuge  kuot  is  a 
sevenfold  conl  —  seven  being  a  sacred 
number  among  the  Parsees  ;  LJie  con- 
cluding   ceremony    is    abo   peculiar  — 


the  walk  round  the  Ancrcd  Are,  Indic- 
ative of  a  desire  to  make  religion  tlio 
cenlre  of  their  joint  lives,  with  idl  that 
fire  symbolizes  of  purity  and  holiness 
and  lighL.  Tho  liturgy  is  interesting 
—  Ahura  Mazda  is  invoked  for  happi- 
ness. Then  follows  the  curious  and 
quaintly  detailed  marriage  blessings 
compassing  many  sides  of  life.  A  fool 
is  evideully  not  easily  suffereil.  "  May 
you  be  brilliant;"  exhort^nlions  to  vir- 
tue and  idely  succeed  this,  with  excel- 
lent muxima  for  daily  life:  **  Do 
nothing  wtiliout  mature  considera- 
liou  ;  "  *' Avoid  being  angry;"  *' Be 
courteous,  sweet-tongued,  nud  kind  ;" 
"  Do  not  indulge  in  scandal  ;  "  "  Do 
not  quarrell  wiih  llie  revengeful ; " 
and,  what  certainly  does  credit  to  tho 
appreciation  of  knowledge,  **  Do  not 
co-operate  with  the  ill -informed. '* 
^'  Speak  in  an  assembly  after  mature 
eoiisidemtion  '*  may  bo  enjoined  on  oc- 
casions other  than  a  marriage.  Also, 
**  Iu  no  way  annoy  your  mother/* 
Then  are  invoked  tho  thirty  angels  for 
tlieir  respective  virtues,  and  linal  bless- 
ings that  thoughts,  words,  ami  actions^ 
may  be  good  disntissthe  patient  couple.. 

The  funenil  rites  are  peculiar  to  Per- 
sia. Tho  Parsees  will  not  burn  or  bury 
their  dead,  because  they  consnler  n 
dead  body  impure,  and  they  will  not 
suffer  themselves  to  detile  auy  of  the 
elements.  They  therefore  cxi>ose  their 
corpses  to  vultures,  A  mclhod  revollinj; 
perhaps  to  the  iniagiiiatioii«  but  one 
which  commends  itself  lo  all  those  who> 
are  acquainted  therewith.  And,  after 
all,  one  sees  nothing  but  the  quiet,, 
while-robed  procest*ion  (while  is  mourn- 
ing among  the  Parsees)  following  the 
bier  to  the  Tower  of  Silence.  At  tho- 
enti-ance  they  look  their  last  on  the- 
deail,  and  the  corpHc-beartM-s — a  caste 
of  such — carry  it  within  the  precincts^ 
and  lay  it  down,  to  he  dually  disposed 
of  by  the  vclturea  which  crowd  the 
tower.  And  why  shouhl  the  swoop  of 
a  tlock  of  white  birds  be  more  revolt* 
ing  than  what  happens  in  a  grave  7 

Meanwhile,  and  for  three  days  after, 
the  priests  s\v  constant  prayers  for 
the  dep«rt«<l,  for  hie  soul  is  8U|fpo8ed 
not  to  leave  the  world  till  tlic  fourth 
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tny  ufler  deiali.  On  lUo  ftmrlli  iluy 
lliere  is  llie  Uthamm  ceremony,  when 
larj^e  sums  of  money  are  giveu  away 
in  memory  of  llie  departed.  Tlie  lic- 
ur;^y  iu  use  is  a  series  of  funeral  ser- 
mons by  Zoroaster. 

Of  duperslitiotis,  the  Parsees  have 
had  moL'e  than  tUey  reUdiu  CoiiuectuU 
wilh  burial  is  the  popular  eoncepLiou  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  a  dog's  gaze  after 
death.  Dugs  are  saured,  and  supposed 
to  guide  t!)c.soiiI:f  of  tlie  dead  to  heaven, 
and  to  ward  off  evil  spirits  ;  heuce  it  is 
customary  to  lead  u  dog  into  tlie  cham- 
ber of  death,  that  he  may  look  at  the 
corpse  before  it  is  carried  lo  the  Tower. 

Orienuil  sebolars  will  miss  the  prom- 
inence of  Pareee  legislation.  We  have 
no  Maun  aud  no  Koran.  The  codes 
prepared  by  the  Propliet  seem  to  have 
been  lovl  iu  early  ages.  Custom  has 
guided  therefore,  and  Lbe  l*ancbayeL 
had  the  tinal  decision  iu  liispuLes.  The 
lirsL  Piuielmyet  was  .a  self-cnnMilutei] 
council  of  the  inlluential  members  of 
the  community.  It  was  the  court  of 
justice  in  all  causes,  and  any  refusal  to 
abide  by  its  decrees  was  punished  by 
exeomuiuuicalionf  and,  what  would 
have  delighted  Benlhani,  public  heat- 
ing with  shoes.  About  the  eigbtcentli 
century  the  Panchayet  received  govern- 
ment recognition,  but  it  was  recou- 
structed  iu  1787,  iu  consequence  of 
quarrels  aud  the  oppression  of  the 
memliers.  In  its  new  form  it  consisted 
of  six  priests  aud  six  laymen,  nud  it 
worked  well.  It  passed  regulations 
about  such  matters  as  the  manner  of 
mourning;  e.g.,  Ihey  were  not  to  cry 
in  assemblies,  or  I>eat  their  breasts,  or 
indulge  in  any  excessive  grief.  So 
with  sumptuary  regulations  as  to  feasl^i 
aud  fasts.  .Such  a  body  depended  for 
its  efflcieucy  entirely  on  the  streuglli 
of  the  members  composing  it.  As 
soon  as  the  older  ones  died  out,  and 
weaker  men  came  to  rule,  the  Pancba- 
yet  ceased  to  have  any  effect.  Person« 
were  respected  in  the  distribution  of 
punishment,  and  many  wicked  flour- 
ished unmolested.  As  a  result  it  ceased 
to  exist  in  1830,  and  has  since  then  been 
no  more  Lhuu  linistec  for  the  charitable 
funds  of  the  commuuily.     Thus  bereft 


of  a  governing  body,  the  Pnrsces  so- 
licited govorniuenl  aid,  and  after  much 
inquiry  and  discussion  two  acts  were 
passed  —  tbe  Pursee  Succession  Act  and 
the  Parsee  Marriage  and  Divorce  Act, 
18(J.j.  Moreover,  the  Pai*sce  Matrimo- 
nial CourU  have  t4iken  tbe  place  uf  (he 
old  Panchayet  iu  the  matters  tliey  con- 
HLitei*.  and  of  the  constitution  and  pro- 
ceilure  of  this  court  the  curious  will 
(ind  ample  explauutiou  iu  tbe  report  of 
Sir  J.  Arnold's  comuussion. 

It  remains  to  add  sometlnng  by  way 
of  apology.  I  have  been  hampered  by 
the  Ihouglit  that  n)ucb  that  I  can  say 
niusL  be  commou  knowledge.  More- 
over, I  have  tried  to  avoi<l  what  could 
be  found  iu  books.  All  that  was  pos- 
sible was  to  glance  at  the  Parsees  as 
titey  a])pear  in  their  daily  life  in  India.. 
We  lind  an  anonuiious  little  body  of 
people,  with  a  history  and  a  philosophy, 
planted  in  a  iftnall  corner  of  wesleru 
India  ^themselves  in  nwaybotli  AVest- 
eni  and  Eastern — and  thus  forming  a 
hridge  between  the  couliueuts.  West- 
cm  in  pnjgressive  thought,  In  educa- 
tion, and  in  social  customs  ;  Kastern  in 
location,  iu  birth,  in  imagination,  and 
religion,  and  working  in  what  was  a 
foreign  country  in  the  most  perfect 
liarmony  with  the  people  and  their 
rulers.  Always  loyal  to  her  Majesty  V 
Empire,  tliey  may  be  said  lo  be  in- 
terpretoi*3  lo  the  East  of  the  Western 
spiriU  while  the  most  cordial  relatione 
exist  between  them  and  the  other  race& 
in  India.  Their  religion  has  found 
many  expounders  and  defenders ;  all 
must  acknowledge  its  beauty,  ilii  free- 
dom from  superstition,  its  higli  ni<»ral 
ideals,  its  charming  symbolism.  Tn 
edueatiuu  and  social  customs  we  t\iu\ 
them  almost  Europeau. 

And  now  the  tale  is  told.  We  have 
seen  the  Parsee  as  he  stands  before  the 
priest  in  that  early,  solemn  moment  of 
his  life  when  he  is  named  by  the  name 
of  his  Prophet  ;  wo  have  met  him 
iu  public  aud  private  life  ;  we  have 
watched  aa  Ids  hands  were  bound  with 
that  sevenfold  cord  ;  then,  when  the 
last  rites  came  to  be  performed,  we 
lisleneil  to  the'chanting  of  the  funeral 
dirge,  aud  saw  the  white-rubed  proces- 


'arsees. 


fiiou  winding  to  the  Silent  Tower  ;  and, 
as  they  lifL  him  gently  lo  wliere  his 
ftHit  has  never  troil,  let  us  turn  aside  to 
the  hearth  nud  the  Bandal-wood,  that 
tu  Aliur.1  Ma7^1a  niny  ascend  from  us 
llie  prayer  Ihal  the  three  thiyti  nmy  not 
yet  have  elapsed,  but  thai  even  now 
the  spirit  of  tlmt   dead  Tci-sia,   which 


once  reached  so  far  westward,  may  rise 
to  tuspirc  her  representatives  in  India 
with  de!*irc  and  strength,  that  we  may 
effect  our  true  destiny  lianded  down  to 
us  by  the  Prnphct,  llirougli  the  ages  — 
even  lo  widen  the  skirts  of  Iiijht,  and 
make   the  atruiriile  with  darkness  nar- 


!  rower. 


Cornelia  Sohabji. 


An  important  liidletin  on  the  forest  and 
mineral  wealtli  of  Urazil  has  lately  he«n. 
issued  by  the  Uiireau  of  the  American  He* 
publics.  The  forests  of  Hmzil  iibounci  in 
wotnls  of  great  valut;,  some  of  the  ftnest  of 
which  are  said  to  be  entirely  unknown  In 
Europe.  With  regard  to  mineral  resources. 
Bnizll  is  not  less  fortunate.  Soientiflc  ex- 
plorers have  found  great  deposits  of  coal 
ami  Iron,  and  have  also  proved  that  the 
country  possesses  copper,  manganese,  and 
argentiferous  lead  ore.  There  are  also 
mines  of  gold  and  diamonds.  Diamonds 
are  co-extonsive  witli  the  gold  dt-poslts, 
amt,  like  that  metal,  iire  most  abundant  in 
Mlnas  (ieraes,  where  they  have  been  found 
since  nSJt.  The  most  im{x>riant  locality 
known  for  the  production  of  tJiese  gems  is 
the  district  of  Diamriiitina,  in  Ih©  above- 
named  state.  'I'hey  art»  found  in  Parana, 
iu  the  gravels  of  the  river  Tilwigy,  and  in 
the  bwl  of  streams  ilry  during  tlie  summer. 
Since  the  discovery  of  diamonds  at  the 
< 'ape  of  GtMxl  Hope,  the  lirazilian  produc- 
tion has  greatly  dlmiuisbfMl.  As  regards 
iron,  the  Stale  of  Minas  (ieraes  alfounds 
with  It.  U  is  not  found  in  veins  or  strata, 
buried  deep  in  tlie  earth,  but  in  enormous 
beds,  often  lying  at  the  surface,  or  In 
mountain  masses.  Tliese  vast  deposits  are 
worked  only  by  small  scattered  furnaces, 
charcoal  being  used  in  the  reduction  of  the 
ore.  Of  these  small  furnaces  then*  are  five 
groups,  proiiuciiig  about  three  tltousand 
tons  annually,  tlie  pro<luct  being  used  in 
the  surrouniling  districts  in  the  manufac- 
lure  of  articles  of  home  consumption,  such 
as  hoes,  shovels,  picks,  drills,  nails,  horse- 
shoes, etc.  In  the  State  of  San  Paulo  an* 
found  deposits  similar  to  the  best  Norwe- 
gian ore  ;  and  one  of  the  mines  is  worked 
by  the  government  establishment  near  the 
village  of  Sorocaba.  This  establishment 
has  two  furnaces,  and  produceil  in  one  year 


about  seven  hundred  and  ninety  tons  of 
pig-iron.  The  ore  has  about  sixty-seven 
per  cent,  of  iron.  In  Santa  Cat<!rina,  not 
far  from  a  harbor  accessible  to  the  largest 
vessels,  are  vast  dep4>sits  of  haematite,  con- 
taining, on  an  average,  tliirty  per  cent,  of 
manganese,  and  twenty  to  thirty  jwr  cent. 
of  iron.  In  tlie  State  of  (royaz.  as  in  Minas 
fieraes,  are  found  euormoun  musses  of  the 
ore  Itaberite.  Kattire. 


Kack  Deoeneracy.  —  The  "  degeneracy 

of  the  race''  Is  a  favorite  topic  of  the  '*  silly 
season."  Opinions  are  dlvldwl.  The  youth 
and  smallness  of  the  modem  Uritish  soldier 
are  usee!  as  argiunents  in  favor  of  dogen- 
eraey,  whilst  athletic  records  and  the  Ui- 
creasetl  .staliire  nf  women  are  urged  as 
proof  of  our  impmvement  iu  physitjue. 
Probably  the  vigor  of  the  upper  and  middle 
clas-ics  is  Increasing,  that  of  tlic  working 
classes  being  stationary,  whilst  a  fringe  is 
(lL*teriorating,  owing  to  the  modem  crowd- 
ing of  tlie  agricultural  i)upulation  to  the 
towns.  From  tliis  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion, api>arently.  a  considerable  percentage 
of  our  recruits  are  drawn.  Any  one  who 
saw  the  tennis  tournament  in  Devonshire 
Park,  Eastlwurne,  mast  have  been  struck 
by  tlie  extraordinary  proficiency  of  the 
women.  Take  them  out  of  the  sklrta 
which  handicap  them,  and  ladies  like  Mn. 
Tlillyard  and  Miss  Sluickles  would  wiint 
few  points  from  llic  best  men.  As  It  la, 
they  play  half-volleys  with  equal  skill. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  degeneracy  In  lawn 
tennis,  at  all  events.  One  wonders  with 
what  eyes  our  great-grand motliers  would 
helioid  the  cat-like  activity  of  their  de- 
scendants in  the  teimis  courts  !  Tennis,  at 
ail  events,  should  send  forward  some  excel- 
lent atavistic  propensities  into  the  future, 
Europoau  MaiL 
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■         770         ^KtF       Addison  s  Walk,  etc.         ^^^^^^^H 

^M                                         AI>D1S0N'S  WAI.K. 

Musing  on  bliss  once  theirs  In  very  snoth 

^H             Gbeen  cloister  of  our  tranquil  Academe, 

Is  sweet,  and  thoughU  of  vanished  joys  are 

^M                    AVhal  fonu  is  this  that  greeU  us  as  we 

dear. 

^^^H                   pace 

^^^P             Beneath  your  booghSt   the  genius  of 

Hath  noon  less  glory  mused  upon  by  night  ? 

^^^^                  the  place. 

Doth  June's  full  heart  with  lessened  fervor 

^m             With    soft    acco«t    that    fits    our    musiug 

glow 

^H                          dream  ? 

Remembered  when  the  world  is  wan  with 

^H             Scholar,    divine,   or  stateaiuan   would    hv- 

snow? 

^^^^B                   seem 

Are  Its  warm  roses  petalled  with  delight 

^^^k             That   reverend  air,   tltat  pensire-bril- 

Less  fragrant,  and  their  diamond  dews  less 

^^^H                         face 

bright 

^^^1             And    lofty   wit    and    speech  of   Attic 

Because    In   winter  dark    no  flower    may 

^^^^                grace, 

blow? 

^M            Rich  in  grave  ornament  and  noble  theme  : 

Doth  music  of  moon-glamoured  May-woods 

^^^_^      'Tis    be   who  played  unspoiled  a  worldly 

flow 

^^^B 

Less  rich  to  thouglil,  when  trees  with  rime 

^^^R         Tauglit  the  town  truth,  and  In  a  selfish 

are  while  ? 

^^^H 

Nay.  uiL'uiory  and  longing  subtly  weave 

^^^V             Lured  fopfi  and  toasts  to  heed  a  note 

New  magic  ro\md    the  joya  that    are   no 

^m                     sublime. 

more  ; 

^^^^       Wlto  here  had  early  learned  the  crowning 

Spring  brightlier  blooms  by  winter's  dre&m- 

^^H 

watche^l  fire ; 

^^^H          To  walk  the  world  like  Plato^s  monarch- 

Remembered  joy  in  sorrow  is  reprieve 

^^H 

To  anguish  ;  long-dead  days  from  happy 

^^^r             Sp(>cUlor  of  all  being  and  all  time. 

yore 

^V                 SpeoUUir.              T.  UbRbbrt  Waiiuek. 

In  dark  hours  rise,  lest  hearts  with   pain 

expire. 

Murray's  MagasiDe.        Maxwrll  Gha.Y. 

^^^^^H               FRANGESCA  DA  Rnmn. 
^^^^^^^H                       "  Neuun  roa^or  dolore 

■ 

^^^^^■H            Che  rfcord&nl  del  t«inpu  f«Ilc« 

^^^^^*               NeUa  mlMTia." 

^^^H 

^^m                                                                      /i^em/). 

NBCESSITT.                                  ^H 

^H            Well  might  the  memory  of  the  "happy 

What  stem  Necessity  hath  once  ordained 

■                       sighs/' 

For  mortal's  share, 

■            The    "much    desire,"    whose    fair,    fruit- 

Let    him    not    miunnur,    bowsoe'er    con- 

^H                     bo<ling  bloom, 

strained. 

■            Set  In  the  trembling  kiss   that  held  their 

Uis  lot  to  bear. 

^H                      doom, 

^M           Bum  fiercelier  than  the  flame  that  never 

Nor  Time,   nor    Chance,   nor    Ijiws,    nor 

■                      dies; 

Gods,  nor  Men, 

^M           Those    evcr-hnk^d    souls,    whom    Dante*8 

Her  voice  can  stay  ; 

^1 

Her  ley  finger  points  the  way,  and  then 

^M           Weeping,  saw  driven  through  the  dawnless 

Man  must  obey. 

^M                      gloom 

^m           By    hissing    tempest ;    Imminent    sorrows 

And  Itove,  and  Hate,  and  Fear,  and  Joy, 

^H                      loom 

and  Pain, 

^M           Less  darkly  than  such  thoughts  of  rapture 

She  portions  each  ; 

■                      rise; 

Nor  vaniKhed  bliss  will  e*er  restore  again, 

^M          And  well  might  gentle  Dante  swoon  with 

Whoe'er  beseech. 

H                      ruth 

^H          Wlien  one  soul  told  and  one  soul  wept  to 

'Tis  weiUcness  to  resist  her  stem  decree, 

■                     h«ar 

'Tis  impious  to  rebel ; 

^M          The   tale  of   happy  hours   aswerre  from 

The  strongest  mind,  the  noblest  Iteart  baa- 

^M                    truth 

he. 

^^^     But  to  the  guiltless,  when  all  hopes  are 

Who  follows  well. 

^^^^                 sere,                                                                       Temple  Bar.                                              W.  S.             1 
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Prom  The  PortnigUtly  Kevlew. 
THE  IRELAiJI*  OF  1X>-DAV. 

Ireland  is  by  imiuie  a  poor  coun- 
try, lis  very  coiiforiuulioii,  slmped  ns 
it,  is  like  a  basin,  with  an  elevated  outer 
rim  of  mouutaitis  and  higblandH  sloping 
inwaril  to  a  btoad  expanse  of  !ow,  wcl 
land,  imakf^a  draina^rc  a  more  importauL 
and  dUUuuIt  problem  Lhan  it  is  lit  any 
other  civilized  country.  A  resourceful 
and  indefatigable  race  like  the  Dutch, 
given  complete  mastery  of  themselves, 
would  perhaps  have  satisfiiclorily 
solved  thia  problem.  What  the  Irish, 
under  like  conditions,  might  have  done 
with  it  no  one  can  say.  At  all  events 
the  problem  remains  to  Ibis  day,  coui- 
pUcatiug  and  cmbarraasiug  husbandry 
over  something  like  a  half  uf  the  euUi- 
vated  area  of  the  island.  The  very 
Hrst  gUmpsex  of  Ireland  which  his- 
tory affords  shows  us  Mediterranean 
voyagers  seeking  it  out  for  its  melaUic 
ores.  To-<lay,  afler  a  Inpso  of  a  score 
of  centuries,  the  4]uostion  of  Irelamra 
mineral  wealth  is  almost  WI10II3*  one  of 
speculation.  We  know  that  the  island 
contains  eoal.  ThD  united  ctKd-llelds  of 
Leinster  are  stated  to  cover  sixty -one 
thousand  four  hundretl  and  forty  acres, 
those  of  Tyrone  seventeen  thousand 
acres,  of  the  Lough  Allen  district 
twenty  thousand  acres  ;  the  cstimaLed 
supply  of  them  all  is  put  l)y  the  statlsli- 
ciaus  ul  two  hundred  and  nine  million 
tons.  The  tignres  look  well,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  Ireland's  greatest 
modern  annual  output  of  coal  never 
reached  more  lhan  one  sixteen  hun- 
dredth part  of  tiic  total  production  of 
the  United  Kingdoms  for  the  year,  and 
it  was  very  bad  coal  at  Unit.  Mucli  Llie 
same  is  to  be  said  of  iron,  copper,  and 
the  more  precious  metals.  Time  has 
been  when  they  played  a  relatively 
prominent  part  in  the  imlustrial  affaii's 
of  the  island.  A  large  portion  of  the 
once  splenilid  forests  of  Ireland  are 
known  to  have  been  cut  down  to  afford 
fuel  for  tlie  smelting  of  native  iron. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  woo<l 
the  work  languished,  and  now  only  one 
or  two  of  the  Antrim  mines  are  kept 
open  at  all.     Duriug  tbo  past  hundred 


yeai-8  some  £75,000  worth  of  gold  has 
been  taken  from  the  Wicklow  hills,  and 
Mr.  Parnell  devoted  much  time  and 
money  lo  the  task  of  discovering  still 
more,  but  nothing  has  come  of  it, 
Wilhin  the  memoi*)-  of  middle-aged 
men,  the  copper  mines  round  about 
Skibhcreen  were  raising  tlfty  tliousand 
tons  per  year.  In  1883  this  had  sunk 
to  the  pitiful  ligurc  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  tons  ;  now,  save  for  a 
liLlle  barytes  woik,  the  mines  are  closed 
altogether.  It  is  \m  longer  worth  tho 
while  of  any  one  In  Ireland  to  dig  un- 
derground. Of  all  the  innumerable  al- 
lai^deilicated  to  Irish  sainls  in  Ireland, 
sciircelyone  i*iOt'  Irish  marlde.  Thongli 
Iheir  own  Inlls  abouiut  in  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  colored  veins  in  the 
world,  the  buildei-s  of  Irish  chiirohes 
llnd  it  cheaper  to  bring  marble  from 
llelgium  and  Ital}'. 

Then:  ia  a  reason  for  all  this  —  one 
whicli  wtmid  romnin  sutticient  even  if 
Irish  coal  were  as  gooil  as  Durham, 
and  Irish  iron  as  Derbyshire  —and  this 
takes  us  at  a  step  to  the  most  conspicu- 
ouH  feature  iti  the  material  existence  ot 
the  Ireland  of  Lo-tlay. 

Our  common  belief  is  that  Ireland  la 
governed  by  Parlinmont  at  Westmins- 
ter, (Jtieruting  through  the  chief  secre- 
Ijiry  and  his  olHeial  machinery  radiating 
from  Dublin  Castle.  That  is  a  govern- 
ment which  counts  for  very  little.  The 
true  control  of  Ireland  as  a  whole  is 
vesteil  in  a  Parliament  which  no  one 
hears  of,  whose  monthly  sessions  nu- 
boily  reports;  1  mean  the  "Confer- 
ence" of  representatives  of  the  Irish 
railway  and  steamship  lines.  These 
arc  the  real  rulers  of  the  island. 

In  these  days  there  is  no  coUDtry 
which  regards  its  magnates  of  tmns- 
])ortation  and  their  methods  with  un- 
mixed approval.  Hut  in  every  other 
land  the  grumbler  at  least  recognizes- 
that  the  shield  has  a  reverse  ;  if  there 
are  had  things  to  be  said  about  the  rail- 
ways, he  admits  that  there  are  also 
good  things.  In  Ireland  alone  there 
seems  to  be  no  single  word  of  praise 
found  or  deserved.  Xowhere  else  haii 
the  great  genie  which  George  Stephen* 
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son  unloosed,  and  which  now  bestiidcs 
and  sways  our  very  ezisleuce,  bolinved 
BO  badly. 

Perhaps  (here  may  be  soiuewhurc 
else  —  in  Turkey,  possibly,  or  Parn- 
guny — Rs  UDintclligent  and  pervei'sely 
Imnnful  a  railway  manngement  as  that 
unthM*  ihe  blit,'ht  of  which  Ireliiiid 
wiLbers.  Hut  if  lliure  U^  it  is  practised 
in  a  remote  and  iiiiimportnnL  riuarter, 
among  a  people  to  whom  Bicaut  is  an 
indilTtjrcnt  supcrfltiiiy.  Hut  Ireland 
lies  with  in  .sight  of  the  busicsL  indus- 
trial hive  on  earlli  ;  is  an  associaio, 
after  a  fashion,  in  the  largest,  niannfac- 
luring  lirni  tlic  world  has  ever  known. 
yor  her  to  be  I»adlr  served  by  the  agent 
which  the  others  employ  to  Buch  Ire- 
niemious  advantage,  is  to  be  helplessly 
trampled  under  foot  by  lier  partners. 
And  she  has  been,  and  is  being,  thus 
trampled  well-nigh  to  death. 

We  have  all  heard  nnlil  we  are  tired 
of  tlie  Irish  industries  destroyed  by 
ancient  penal  laws,  or  by  the  more 
iQodcrn  Act  of  Union.  Why  docs  not 
some  one  catalogue  the  industries  of 
yesterday  which  to-day  arc  only  memo- 
ries—  crushed  out  by  the  Irish  r.iil- 
wnys  ?  In  just  a  single  deparlment, 
take  the  list  of  tanning,  snddlciT,  the 
hides  and  leather,  the  making  of  soap 
and  candles,  of  bools  and  shoes  by 
wholesale,  of  buttons  and  other  bone 
>?ork,  and  of  horn  combs.  These  are 
all  things  which  Ireland  could  well  do, 
and,  indeed,  less  than  fifty  years  ago 
<lid  do.  She  may  not  do  them  now,  be- 
cause the  railways,  the  Dubliu  cattle- 
men, and  the  steamer  lines  rombine  to 
deci*ce  that  all  Ireland's  huge  expott 
supply  of  live-stock  shall  be  sent  across 
the  Irish  Sen  on  tlic  hoof.  An  attempt 
was  made  ten  years  back  to  estjiblisb 
ahalioirs  in  Ireland,  and  to  ship  only 
the  dressed  meat  to  England  in  rcfiig- 
Cfiitor-cars  and  coUl-chan>her  vessels. 
This  can  be  prolitably  done  frotu  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  from  the  river 
PlaLe,  aud  far  New  Zealand  ;  it  could 
not  be  done  frum  Ireland.  The  conibi- 
naliou  described  above  made  no  secret 
of  its  methods  in  crushing  the  eulcr- 
pristL,  and  since  1S84  no  one  has  had 
the  courage;  lo  repeal  the  experiment. 


The  railways  of  Ireland  do  not  com- 
pete with  one  another  at  any  point. 
Kach  little  company  is  undisputed  nms- 
ler  in  its  own  district,  carryiug  as  big 
aud  ccisLly  an  official  directorate  as 
would  suffice  to  manage  a  great  Englisli 
tine,  and  conlhiing  itself  to  the  task  of 
levying  enough  taxation  upon  tl»e  trade 
and  travel  of  its  province  to  pay  its 
salaries  aud  jirovide  a  divideud. 

The  theory  of  doing  anything  lo 
Augment  this  trade  and  travel  is  un- 
known. No  idea  extsts  save  lo  put  as 
hcjivy  a  toll  as  possible  upon  overy- 
Ihing  aud  everybody  appearing  at  the 
station.  Altlumgh  there  is  combina- 
tion belwcen  the  lines  to  protect  ttu-ir 
common  monojioly,  it  docs  not  extend 
to  the  point  of  making  an  inteHigiblc 
railway  system  for  the  whole  island. 
Each  railway  preserves  an  apparent 
indifference  as  lo  whether  its  ti*ainB 
conuccL  with  those  of  lis  neighbors. 
The  wayfarer  mui»L  take  liis  chance  at 
each  junction  —  aud  his  patronage  of 
the  buffet  at  the  station  wldle  be  waita 
is  delibtiratcly  counted  upon  as  an  asset 
in  the  arrangement.  On  the  same 
theory  no  morning  trains  arc  run  in  the 
interior  early  enough  lo  carry  the 
farmer  to  the  fair ;  the  notion  being  lo 
compel  him  to  leave  home  the  previous 
evening  and  spend  the  night  in  the 
market-town,  to  the  profit  of  the  rail- 
way's hotel  interests.  It  seems  hardly 
credible,  but  in  Ireland  a  man  cannot 
send  goods  by  one  invoice  over  more 
than  one  line.  lie  cannot  even  obtain 
an  idea  of  the  pri>hable  cost  of  the 
whole  at  any  one  place,  hut  must  make 
his  own  inquiries,  contracts,  and  pay- 
ments wherever  the  goods  in  transit 
pass  from  one  line  to  another. 

The  most  superllcinl  glance  at  the 
local  goods  rates  charged  by  these  rail- 
ways sets  one  to  marvelling  that  people 
in  Ireland  still  try  to  carry  on  any 
business  at  all.  To  bring  a  bullock  by 
rail  from  Cork  lo  Dublin  coats  17*.  Orf., 
while  lo  send  him  on  from  Dublin  \a 
Manchester  costs  only  9«.  BrL  It  is 
cheaper  lo  transport  a  bullock  from 
Montreal  to  Bristol  than  from  Kil- 
kenny to  Bristol.  The  charge  upon  a 
ton    of    butler    from    Tralee    to   Cork 
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[eig1ity-thr«G  milos)  is  £1  'Is.  M.  It 
can  be  seul  in  the  other  direction  from 
Fermoy  to  Liverpool  viA  Dublin  (two 
hundred  nnd  ninety-nine  miles}  for 
£1  13».  4rf.  To  liaul  a  ton  of  Irisii 
pork  from  Dungaunon  to  Relf:i8t  (forly 
miles)  cosLs  15.*i.  Kkl.  ;  the  carriajje  of 
a  ton  of  AmeriL'iiii  bjtcon  back  from 
Belfast  to  iMini^fuinon  is  only  10^. 
Bricks  can  be  lainled  from  Kn^luml  in 
Dublin  ill  a  snnillerelnirg^t;  for  transpor- 
tation Ihnn  i*  imule  from  the  brickyards 
at  King's  Court,  lUly  miles  away,  and 
directly  on  the  railway  line.  A  barrel 
of  flour  C!in  be  brou;;Iit  from  Chicuijo 
one  thousand  miles  by  rail  and  three 
lliousand  by  water,  and  landed  at  Liv- 
erpool, for  less  money  than  it  co.sla  to 
bring  it  fi*om  Londonderry  to  Matiches- 
ler.  The  railway  cIiai-Ke  for  a  ton  of 
applea  from  Armagh  to  Belfast  (thirty 
miles)  is  12j*.  tit?.  Tlie  same  apples  Ciin 
be  carried  from  Liverpool  to  Lial>on 
(1,147  miles)  for  2l5.  It  only  costs  n 
little  over  twice  as  much  to  bring  a 
barrel  of  llsli  from  Sacmnienlo,  C*id.,  to 
London  as  it  does  to  bring  one  from 
Gahvay  to  Loudon. 

These  tigures,  taken  at  random  from 
Dr.  BowIes-D:ily*s  book,  tell  a  story 
not  to  be  niatclieil  anywhere,  I  tliiiik, 
amung  ualiona.  Tliey  l)ai>peu  lo  touch 
upon  some  half-<lo/eii  deparlrneiiLs  of 
iiuluslry,  tlireo  of  whkli  have  been  lit- 
erally stamped  out  by  Lheni.  To  enu- 
merate the  other  trades,  industries,  and 
divisions  of  productive  and  murcauLile 
activity  that  have  been  diacourai^ed, 
crippled,  destroyed  by  wIuU  passes  for 
railway  management  in  IreUind,  would 
be  to  muki;  a  (catalogue  of  praclically  all 
the  helpful  Ihtngs  Irislunen  have  tried 
to  do  iu  llieir  own  country  for  the  past 
thirty  yeara.  In  only  one  or  two  great 
hninches  of  tnulo  does  Ireland  to-day 
make  auy  sliuw  of  holding  her  own. 
The  peculiar  long,  thin,  sweet-mealed 
pig  whicli  gets  juRt  fiit  enough  for  per- 
fect bacon,  and  lirnily  refrains  from 
overale[>pingL]ic  bordL'r  line  of  gluttony 
into  hogdom,  is  still  a  unique  Irish  pos- 
session  ;  but  the  cli'ief  factors  of  Lim- 
erick and  WaLerford  will  with  one  voice 
tell  you  that  they  maintain  their  idacc  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  only  iu  sheei* 


bitter  despite  of  the  obstacles  put  in 
their  patli  Ijy  the  railways.  The  export 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  though  not  what  it 
was,  remains  Ireland's  most  important 
tmde.  Hiiw  little  the  railways  are  to- 
be  tlianked  for  this  has  been  Iiinted  at 
above.  Take  here  the  further  fact  that, 
from  the  chief  cattle  fair  at  UalUnasloc, 
by  nul  some  ninety  miles  west  of  Dub- 
lin, the  drovers  i)ret*er  to  spend  five 
diiys  along  the  road  driving  their  herds 
afoot,  rather  than  pay  the  extortionate 
loll  of  i.'2  5tf.  per  truck  demanded  by 
the  railway.  They  manage  these  things 
better,  1  believe,  in  eastern  Houmelia, 

In  every  other  civilized  country  the 
railway  mauagement  recognizes,  if  not 
a  duty  then  au  interest,  in  bringing  the 
producing  interior  into  as  close  contact 
as  may  be  with  the  seaports.  Kuglisli 
lines  make  cquul  rules  to  any  group  of 
competing  porta.  France  does  this 
from  the  provinces  to  Havre,  Diep[)e, 
Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk.  The 
lowland  kingdoms  keep  a  careful  eye 
upon  cheap  trartic  fuciliJics  to  Antwerp, 
Uoltcrilam,  and  Amsterdam,  and  Ger- 
many does  the  same  iu  the  interest  of 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lnlteck,  anil  Danl- 
/.ic.  It  is  ouly  iu  Ireland  that  the  effort 
to  send  goods  to  the  seaboard  is  |ie!ial- 
ized.  The  whole  rich  dairy  district  of 
the  HIackwater  lias  been  driven  out  of 
thti  butter -making  industry  because 
the  charge  for  carriage  from  Fennoy  to 
Cork  (ihirly -eight  miles)  was  ptit  at  the 
wanton  tigure  of  iTiS.  Wil.  per  tun.  The 
enterprising  men  who  planted  the  fruit 
<jrchards  in  Armagh  were  similarly 
broken.  The  demanded  railway  chargo 
for  conveyance  to  Belfast,  thirty  miles 
away,  was  V2s.  M.  per  ton  —  and  it  was 
clieaper  not  to  grow  fruit  at  all.  The 
tlax-raising  industry,  which  we  carry  iu 
our  minds  as  one  of  Ircland*s  principal 
assets,  has  huen  destroyed  in  much  the 
same  way.  Belfast  and  the  other  Uls- 
ter factory  towns  get  nearly  all  their 
rtax  now  from  the  Conlinent  and  tlio 
Wtst  Imlies.  Why  ?  It  costs  21s.  M, 
to  In-ing  a  ton  of  thix  by  rail  eighty-six 
miles,  iirom  Stranorlur  in  Donegal  to 
Belfast ;  the  combiDcd  railway  and  sea- 
borne charge  from  Ghent  is  only  ISs. 
8rf.     Iu  other  countries,  too,  there  ex- 
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ist«  a  tliL'ory  that  clicn]>  iraiisportatiou 
of  raw  iuiiti-nn]»  from  the  Beaboiinl  to 
inland  mainifacturini^  points  is  goo*l 
l)Ubiii«bR.  This  writ  of  common  sense 
(loeH  not  run  in  IroUind.  It  ha»  come 
now  to  be  tlie  melancholy  case  that, 
Have  for  flux  and  a  little  silk,  no  raw 
material  what^^oever  is  IfinUed  at  any 
Irish  port.  True,  none  is  needed  nuw, 
for  iIioi*c  arc  lU)  nmunfactorios  in  the 
interior.  ]iut  lliis  in  i\\\  eifect,  not  a 
cause.  Tlie  inilli^  nnd  fnclories  may  be 
seen,  roolless  and  deserted,  on  the 
banks  of  every  little  stream  in  we»lcrn 
and  mid  Ireland.  The  railways  would 
not  bring  jurist  lo  these  niitls  save  nL 
prohibitive  prices.  They  prefer  to  diH- 
tribute  the  tlourand  yellow  meni  ground 
in  Milwankve  —  the  while  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word  "miller"  is  los- 
ing its  meaning  lo  the  Irish  mind,  as 
the  term  ''loriner'^  has  doue  with  you 
io  England. 

To  summarize  tlic  effects  of  Ireland's 
railway  system  upon  an  inland  town,  we 


cannot  do  better  than  to  take  the  case 
of  Mouutmelick,  tii  Queen-s  County. 
which  sixty  years  ngo  w.is  a  remark- 
ably favorable  specimen  of  a  Quaker 
scltlenient  —  cleanly,  well-ordered,  iii- 
duslriouH,  and  frugal.  The  Friends  in 
Ireland  lived  on  exceptionally  amiable 
lorms  wilh  their  Pa])ist  neiglibors,  and 
at  Muuiilinelick  Ihey  i^avu  employment 
to  not  only  those  of  the  town,  but  of 
the  whole  surrounding  district.  The 
place  still  rctiiins  its  prcdominaut 
Quaker  element,  and  is  still  one  of  llie 
most  orderly  and  self-suQlcing  of  Irish 
communities.  It  happens  that  Lewises 
"  Topographical  Histoi-y  of  Irelaad  '"' 
gave,  in  1^7,  a  specially  <lctailcd  sur- 
vey of  the  inilustrics  of  the  town.  Lei 
mo  i-cscuc  from  the  obscurity  of  a  blue- 
book  the  report  of  Assistant-Coinmi»- 
sioner  O'Brien,  C.B.,  to  the  Uoyal 
C'onnnission  on  Labor,  on  the  slate  of 
Mountmelick  in  May,  1808,  and  put  the 
two  together  for  purposes  of  conipari- 


1837. 

1.  PopuUtlon,  4,577. 

2.  Cotton- weaving,  employing  2.0(X»  per- 

sons in  ihe  town  and  vicinity. 

3.  Two  woollen  factories,  employing  1,800 

ditto. 

4.  Iron    and    brass    foundry  and    engine 

works,  f  inployiug  40  persons. 
&.  Bit  and  utirrup  factory. 

6.  Distillery  —  animal      output,      120,000 

gallons. 

7.  Three  breweries. 


8.  Flour-mill. 

0.  Two  soap  factories. 

10.  Large  tannery. 

11.  Large  tile  and  coarse- ware  potteries. 

These  con trasted  flgu res ,  hear  in 
luind,  have  nothing  to  do  with  old 
trade-discrimination  laws,  or  the  Act  of 
Union,  or  any  bmuch  of  the  great  agra- 
riau  dispute.  They  lell  the  story  of 
a  town  on  a  railway  tifly  mlleH  from 
Dublin,  largely  peopled  and  quite  con- 
IroUcil  by  a  class  whose  eneri^y,  cour- 
age, thrift,  and  other  slerling  (|ualilies 
your  whole  iudustriai  north  bears  wit- 


MOUKTKEUCK. 

1893. 
1.  Population,  2,623. 
it.  Gone. 


3.  One  frieze  factory  of  Ifi  looms,  only 

working,  employing  .')0  Imnds. 

4.  Machinery  repairing  shop  — 14  h&nda. 


6. 

Gone.                                                   J 

0. 

Gone.                                                   m 

7. 

One  Guinness*   branch  maUhoiue  — S 

men  regularly,  50  or  more  during 

short  season. 

8. 

Gone. 

9. 

Gone. 

10. 

A  tanning  and   bottling  business  — 19 

men. 

11. 

Gone. 

nasH  to.  We  see  this  busy  and  pros- 
perous town,  the  centre  of  nearly  a 
dozen  diversijied  industries,  at  a  time 
when  the  railway  era  was  dawning  in 
Ireland,  Now,  after  half  a  century  of 
i-ailway  domination,  we  find  it  shorn  of 
nearly  half  its  population,  with  do  iu- 
dustries  save  three  petty  establishiueata 
overslmdowed  by  the  nmllhouse  of  n 
UubUa  brewery,  and  with  tbe  army  of 
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four  thousand  workers  tii  antl  about  its 
walls  wliUllud  down  to  a  beg;;arly  cor- 
poniPs  guard  nf  less  thnu  one  hundred 
and  lifty.  If  a  strong  and  flourishing 
Quaker  connuuniiy  could  he  llius  re- 
dnocd  and  broken,  what  chance  has 
thorc  been  for  the  less  skiUed  and 
less  suhstanlial  cfTorts  of  otiirr  Irish 
towns?  Nay,  what  chance  will  ever 
come  to  them  ni^in  ? 

The  niost  considomblc  mischier 
wrought  by  these  railways  has  not  yet 
been  touched  upon  —  L  mean  their  alti- 
tude toward  llic  lisheries  of  the  south 
and  west  coasts.  This  is  a  subject  on 
which  50  ranch  has  been  said  that  it 
need  have  only  brief  notice  hei*e.  Able 
and  devoted  men  like  Sir  Thomas 
Itrady  and  the  }ate  Father  Davis  have 
worn  their  hearts  out  in  working, 
pleading,  declaiming'  in  honest  i*age  — 
lo  very  little  purp^isc.  The  flsli  are 
there,  and  so  are  the  nshcrmcn,  but 
they  are  almost  as  useless  as  the  lube 
and  pedestal  of  a  telescope  without 
lenses.  Londoners  pay  two  or  three 
shillings  apiece  for  lobster?.  Tun  thou- 
sand lobsters  could  he  brought  into  the 
railway  yanls  on  the  Galwny,  Keny, 
and  Mnyo  coasts,  each  week  in  the  sea* 
son^  at  a  comfortable  profit  for  sixpence 
each.  I  have  myself  bougliL  one  in  a 
village  a  few  miles  from  Westport  for  a 
penny.  But  the  niilway  charges  for 
transportation  across  the  width  of  the 
island  —  ranging  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  eighly*t]vc 
miles  —  makes  the  west  coast  lobster 
cost  practically  as  much  in  Dublin  as 
his  North  Sea  or  Channel  cousin  docs 
in  London.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  cer- 
tain activity  in  the  mackerel  fislicncs  at 
Hallimorc,  (.'rookhaven,  and  Kinsale, 
but  here,  as  elsewhei-e,  it  is  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  railways  as  if  Geoi*ge 
Stephenson  had  never  been  born. 
These  harbors  are  thronged  with  the 
«team-vesscl8  of  buyci"s  —  vessels  from 
Liverpool,  from  Dristol,  from  Barnsta- 
ple, from  Crreenoek,  from  the  lalo  of 
Man  —  and  the  yield  of  tlio  nets,  bought 
at  prices  fixed  by  others  than  Irislimen, 
IS  hurried  away  across  the  waters  to 
English,  Scotch,  Manx,  and  even  Scan- 
<Unavian  ports.    The   fishermen  bring 


ashore  only  such  mackerel  as  have 
been  partially  gnawed  by  the  dog-fish 
wlitch  swarm  about  the  nets,  biting  off 
protruding  tails  and  heads.  The  poor 
little  attempts  at  a  canning  or  curing 
industry  at  Baltimore  aud  Youghal  are 
liardly  to  lie  mentioned  seriously.  Ire- 
land is  supposed  to  consume  £500,000 
worth  of  fish  annually,  and  quite  half 
this  money  she  expends  in  importations 
from  abroad  —  the  while  inillions  of 
tuns  lie  in  the  waters  at  her  door,  and 
oiher  millions  rot  aa  compost  on  her 
remoter  shores,  because  the  railways 
will  not  carry  fish  save  at  a  thirty  per 
cent,  excess  rate,  aud  meet  all  sugges- 
tions of  dep6t3,  refrigenitor-cars,  a  cen- 
tral market  system,  and  the  like,  with  " 
dcatlly  noa  poasumus. 

Every  tourist  returning  from  Ireland 
carries  with  him  a  recollecliou  of  the 
exorbitant  charges,  the  ill-timed  tmins, 
ihe  absurd  absence  of  inieiligont  con- 
nections, which  characterize  the  man- 
agement of  Irish  railways.  He  is  right 
in  his  conclusion  that  this  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  tourists  ays- 
lematically  avoid  Ireland.  BtiL  he  may 
go  further  and  believe  that  the  discour- 
agement of  tourist  traffic  is  a  luere 
drop  in  the  ocean  of  disasle]*s  with 
which  thlii  nmuagement  has  llowlod  the 
island.  The  eye  dims  witli  tears  at  the 
unhappy  spectacle  —  thousands  of  good 
acres  going  annually  out  of  cultivation  ; 
an  incessant  8ti*eam  of  the  young  and 
tlic  ablu-botlied  heatled  for  Queenstnwn 
or  Galway  to  take  ship  ;  whole  country- 
sides dotted  with  r(x>fies8  cottages ; 
once  populous  towns  shrunk  into 
squidid  shelters  for  the  crippled,  dis- 
eased, vicious,  aiul  incompetent  resid- 
uum which  remain  ;  a  deserted  people, 
conscious  of  being  a  bedraggled  and 
tattered  shadow  of  Itteir  former  selves, 
loafing  or  potteriug  about  among  their 
mins  with  a  shamofaced  bravado, 
wearing  sho^ldy  English  clothes,  read- 
ing the  lowest  and  flashiest  English 
ti'ash,  singing  the  Lontlon  music-hall 
songs  of  last  year,  trying  in  a  hundred 
pitiful  ways  lo  make  themselves  be- 
lieve that  they  are  really  a  nation,  a 
co-partner  in  the  greatest  of  modem 
empires  —  one  cannot  but  bo  moved  al 
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the  sight.  Mnny  causes  hnvo  of  course 
contributed  to  produce  this  hiraentable 
result.  Long  obscrvntion  and  experi- 
ence convince  me  that  the  chief  agent 
in  working  the  miscljief.  us  well  as  the 
m03t  dirtk'ult  obstacle  in  the  wny  of 
remedying  it,  has  been  and  is  the  Irish 
railway  system.  And  this  system  alone, 
among  our  causes  of  complaint,  hns  no 
excuse  in  the  traditional  legacies  of 
riglits  and  wrongs,  of  religious  hatreds 
and  racial  contempts,  of  class  waifiiie 
and  clan  jealousies,  wliich  account  for 
so  vast  an(i  sad  a  part  of  Irish  hislory. 

Ahnost  as  grievous  an  iculic'tnient 
might  be  brougbt  against  the  li'ish 
banking  system.  In  other  countries 
the  functions  of  a  bank  are  primarily  to 
gather  together  the  unemployed  mon- 
etary resources  of  a  community,  and 
llkus  enable  lite  comntuniLy  as  a  whole 
to  undertake  enterprises  and  conduL-L  a 
volume  of  production  and  trade  to 
which  tlie  scattered  ciforls  of  its  indi- 
vidual memhei's  would  be  uuequal.  It 
follows  —  always  speaking  of  other 
countries  —  that  the  prosperity,  activ- 
ity, and  virile  force  of  a  community 
are  habitually  to  be  measured  by  the 
strength  and  the  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive adaptjibility  of  its  hanking 
mauagemeut.  Familiar  to  triteness  as 
this  truth  is,  it  must  be  repeated  here, 
because  it  furnislies  the  most  concise 
possible  Hlalement  of  what  Irish  bank- 
ing is  i\oL  So  fur  as  playing  a  helpful 
part  in  the  employment  of  Irish  i*e- 
Bources  and  the  development  of  Irish 
production,  trade,  and  commerce  an* 
concerned,  the  banks  of  Ireland  might 
almosL  as  well  ho  in  Mexico.  In  truLb, 
I  am  not  sure  that  most  of  them  would 
not  be  better  there.  Irish  banks,  in 
practice,  exist  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ling  togellier  Irish  money  and  sending 
it  away  for  investment  elsewhere.  Of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland's  £12,0(X»,000  of 
capital,  over  X10,0(K),0(K)  are  in  the  use 
of  the  government  outside  of  Ireland. 
The  bulk  of  the  other  banks  employ 
their  hoards  even  less  to  the  public 
benefit.  There  is  alw.iys  Irish  money 
forthcoming  for  hare-brained  gambling 
ventures  in  the  Argentine  or  at  the 
Cnpc,  or  for  dubious  schemes   some- 


what nearer  the  centre  of  En^^Hsh 
linancc.  It  is  only  when  a  question  of 
utilizing  a  little  of  this  money  in  Iix-- 
land  is  raised,  that  a  conservative  chill 
benumbs  the  processes  of  Irish  bank- 
ing. Thtn  you  encounter  the  njost 
mercilessly  vigilant  caution,  the  most 
rigid  insistence  upon  a  surplus  of  se- 
curity. In  effect,  no  man  can  gel  monej- 
from  an  Irisli  bank  for  Irish  industrial 
or  commercial  purposes,  unless  ho  cnn 
prove  that  he  docs  not  neisd  it.  To 
grant  a  loan  on  prospective  profits,  to 
lend  njjdn  mercantile  security,  is  uii- 
licnrd  of.  Kqually  out  of  the  question 
is  it  for  a  farmer  to  bonow  upon  the 
value  of  his  lease,  or  upon  his  improve- 
ments. The  Iriuh  bunker  takes  no 
interest  in  the  doings  and  prospects  oi 
the  busy  men  abotit  him.  It  is  no  coii-^ 
eern  of  his  to  wntcli  theii*  progress,  lt> 
canvas  tbe  chances  of  tlieir  success,  tf» 
form  conclusions  as  to  whether  they 
are  men  to  be  backed  up  or  not.  These 
are  all  affairs  quite  out  of  his  province. 
Ilis  otlice  is  almost  as  alien  to  the  inter- 
ests and  fortunes  of  Iho  country  bo 
lives  iu  as  is  that  of  the  emigration 
agent  at  QuecuRtown.  Kven  the  Posl- 
Ottice  Savings  Banks  —  with  their  ag- 
gregate Irish  capit;d  of  i!3,974,JMi8  iu 
18i>l  —  work  out  the  same  unfortunate 
rcsuUis.  If  it  is  good  for  the  people 
individually  to  have  such  a  store  of 
savings,  it  is  a  goo<l  far  overbalanced 
by  the  genend  evil  of  having  this 
uumey  sent  out  of  the  country  and  ap- 
plied to  foreign  uses. 

But,  it  will  be  answered,  Ihesn  are 
all  ills  which  may  be  reuicdiod.  A 
miraculously  reinvigoratcd  and  inspir- 
ited new  generation  of  agriculturists 
can  <lrain  the  land,  plant  fresh  forests, 
and  make  Ireland  to  blossom  like  the 
rose.  A  restored  national  pride  will 
furnish  the  impulse  under  which  the 
coal  and  iron  are  to  be  brought  buoy- 
antly to  tlu^  surface,  the  mill-whccl* 
started  whirringagain,  and  the  wretched 
mud-hnvels  revoluiionizcd  into  tidy  and 
commodious  homes.  A  strong,  vigor- 
ous, and  sympathetic  national  govern- 
ment in  Dublin  will  find  some  way  to 
put  a  regenerated  Irish  banking  systoui 
in  touch  with  Irish  business  and  Imdo. 
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will  know  how  to  restore  coufideuce 
anU  energy  to  commercial  life  —  may 
even  discover  a  plan  by  which  to  turn 
the  Irish  railways  into  a  blessing  in- 
stead of  a  curse,  without  bringing 
down  the  wrathful  veto  of  the  British 
shareholder,  and  his  vested-interests 
spokesmen  at  Westminster. 

I  speak  as  one  who  is  willing  to  see 
the  experiment  tried,  and  who  fain 
would  believe  that  these  halcyon  re- 
sults may  follow.  But  above  every 
form  of  hope  there  rises  the  grim  and 
gloomy  shadow  of  doubt  —  is  it  not 
really  too  late  ? 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question, 
I  should  like  to  put  aside  at  the  very 
outset  the  so-called  problem  of  Ulster. 
If  the  electorate  of  the  United  King- 
doms in  its  wisdom  or  unwisdom,  as  it 
may  turn  out  to  be,  sees  fit  to  devolve 
back  Parliamentary  power  to  Dublin, 
this  phantom  problem  will  soon  enough 
demonstrate  its  own  unreality.  The 
principal  figures  in  the  oi)posed  Par- 
liamentary groups  of  Irish  Xalioualists 
and  Irish  Unionists  are  well  acquainted 
with  one  another.  They  pair  together, 
they  travel  to  and  from  Kingstown  to- 
gether. They  laugh  among  themselves, 
privately,  at  the  remarkable  success 
iheir  violent  public  display  of  histrion- 
ism  has  had  in  setting  the  slower  Saxon 
by  the  ears  all  over  the  world.  There 
is  no  prominent  Irish  Unionist  who 
has  not  picked  out,  and  already  begun 
to  furtively  cultivate,  the  constituency 
he  would  prefer  to  represent  in  the  new 
Irish  Legislative  Assembly,  if  one  is  to 
be  created.  There  is  no  leading  Irish 
Nationalist  who  does  not  know  this 
perfectly,  and  who  has  not  a  clear  idea 
as  to  tlic  particular  personal  group  of 
Unionists  with  whom  he  would  choose 
to  work»  in  Irish  affaii*s,  in  preference 
to  some  of  liis  present  patriot  col- 
leagues. 

The  chief  real  difference  between 
Belfast  and  its  half-doztm  small  imi- 
tators in  the  north,  and  the  rest  of  the 
towns  of  Ireland,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Ulster  communities  have  a  line  of 
industries  in  which  cheap  female  labor 
can  bo  prolilalily  employed.  There  is 
in  all  Ireland,  by  the  census  of  1891,  an 


excess  of  females  over  males  of  72,010. 
Of  this  excess  the  twenty-eight  Cath- 
olic counties  have  17,517,  and  the  four 
Protestant  counties  have  54,403.  This 
means  simply  tliat  the  able-bodied  girl 
in  the  Catholic  parts  goes  away  to 
America  or  Australia,  because  there  is 
nothing  for  her  to  do  at  home.  The 
Protestant  girl  of  Belfast  or  Derry  finds 
employment  in  the  home  factories  in- 
stead. The  product  of  her  labor  — 
somewhat  underpaid,  it  is  said,  but 
very  remunerative  to  the  employer  — 
more  than  accounts  for  the  net  advan- 
tage these  few  Protestant  towns  enjoy 
over  their  Catholic  fellows.  Kor  is 
this  advantage  so  striking  in  substiinco 
as  it  seems  to  be  on  the  lecturer's 
screen.  With  an  equal  population. 
Waterford  ten  yeai*3  ago  paid  almost 
twice  the  income-tax  of  Londonderry, 
and  Dublin*s  income-tax  is  still  nearly 
double  that  of  Belfast.  If  I  do  not 
refer  henceforth  to  these  Protestant 
towns,  by  way  of  exception,  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  not  really  impoi*tant,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

The  true  basis  of  the  doubts  I  have 
mentioned  —  most  dismal  and  depress- 
ing doubts  —  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  to-day.  I  would  not  lock  my 
miad  against  the  hope  that  a  man,  or 
a  body  of  men,  may  be  raised  up  strong 
enough,  great  enough,  to  do  something 
with  them.  But  it  is  to  be  said,  in  all 
solemnity  and  candor,  that  no  states- 
man has  ever  before  been  confronted 
with  a  task  of  sucii  dimensions,  and 
containing  so  many  elements  of  an 
apparently  hopeless  nature. 

How  much  is  cause  and  how  much 
effect,  and  which  of  the  two  is  which, 
are  questions  I  leave  toothers.  I  know 
no  standard  by  which  we  can  judge 
what  another  race  would  have  been 
like,  gradutited  under  the  conditions 
which  have  ruled  these  hundred  years 
in  Ireland.  Happily  the  experiment 
has  never  been  tried  on  quite  the  same 
lines  anywhere  else.  There  is  a  Po- 
land, to  be  sure,  and  other  partial  par- 
allels occur  to  the  mind,  but  there  is 
always  in  these  the  vital  flaw  that  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and   natural    leading 
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classes  went  with  Llieii*  people,  and 
were  indeed  the  ones  who  most  con- 
spiciiDusly  suffered  \\\  the  losing  Hght. 
Irehmd  offers  the  uniqiiti  instance  of  an 
aristocracy  goin<^  over  almost  e»i  hlnc  to 
the  side  of  the  stranger,  and  leaving 
the  inidiltu  iind  lower  strata  to  sliift  for 
themselves,  where  indeed  they  did  not 
become  the  active  and  interested  agents 
of  the  oppression.  In  the  great  famine 
years  of  IS47-0,  for  instance,  it  was  the 
Irish  aristoeritcy  and  landed  clasueij 
wlm    exacted    reiils    and     carried    nut 


towns  of  over  ten  thousand  iuhnb- 
itants^  which  is  seventeen  per  cent,  of 
llic  whole,  as  against  seventy-one  per 
cent,  in  England  ami  forty-seven  in 
Scotland.  The  agricultural  class,  In 
ronnd  numbers,  comprises  nine  hun- 
dred ;uid  l!iirty-(ivu  tliontumtl  people  ; 
the  industrial  class,  six  hnndrL'd  and 
llfly-(ivo  lliauRanit  ;  the  douieslic  c)ah8, 
two  hundred  and  fIfLy-live  thousand  ; 
llie  professional  class,  two  hundred  and 
Jifleen  thousand  ;  Uic  coinnicrcial  class. 
eighty-live   thousand.     Tiieso   two  last 


wholesale    clearances,  and    it    was   the  ]  classes    deserve     especial    notice.       In 


charily  of  Knglaiid  and  America  which 
enabled  even  a  remnant  of  the  Irish 
l>c:ople  to  survive  the  lerrililc  crisis  in 
the  land  of  llieir  iMrlli.  Xeilher  Po- 
land nor  Austrian  Italy,  neither  Hun- 
gary in  the  forties  nor  the  Slav  States 
under  the  pashas,  had  at  least  tliat 
experience.  So  I  say  that  it  must 
I'cmain  a  nutter  of  speculation  —  of 
partisan  debate,  if  you  will  —  how  some 
other  race  would  have  emerged  from 
the  same  ordeal. 

That  the  Irish  race  —  in  Ireland  — 
has  come  out  badly  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  among  candid  observers.  It 
flocnis  to  mo  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  the  future  that  we  should 
realize  just  what  that  "badly  "  means. 
In  a  question  of  life  ami  death,  a 
kindly  diagnosis  becomes  easily  a 
crime. 

So  shrewd  aud  cautious  a  student  of 
lands  an<l  resources  us  Arthur  Young 
thought,   a   century   ago,   that    Ireland 


England  the  predominance  of  the  com- 
mercial over  the  professional  class  is  as 
forty-nine  to  thirty-two  ;  in  Scotland, 
as  thirty-three  to  twenty-four  ;  in  Ger- 
many, as  forty-five  to  twenty-two  ;  in 
Fi*ance,  as  tweuty-ono  to  Hve.  There 
is  no  oilier  civilized  country  which  iloes 
not  contain,  in  sonie  proportion,  tnoro 
commercial  nu^n  tliati  professional  men 
—  except  Ireland,  where  the  i*uinoUf^ 
ratio  the  other  way  i.s  as  twenty-one  lu 
eight. 

That  fifth  of  the  population  which 
supports  itself  by  agriculture  is  a  shade 
better  off  now  than  it  was  a  dozen 
years  ago.  The  gcncnd  effect  of  land 
legislation  since  1881  has  been  to  give 
the  small  farmer  and  the  snmltcr  holder 
a  sense  of  security,  which  they  lacked 
before.  They  could  whitewash  their 
cotUgea  now,  put  on  a  new  thatch,  oi* 
lay  a  floor  inside,  without  its  being 
taken  as  an  evidence  of  prosperity  war- 
ranting an  increase  in  llm  rent.     As  a 


could   maintain    a    population    of    one   result,  the  ti-avcller  now  gels  n  consid- 
hundred     nullion    souls.      Sir    Robert  |  erably  less  repellent  idea  of  the  comli- 


Kane,  in  his  **  Imlustrial  Resources," 
puts  the  number  to  bo  supported  com- 
fortably, under  intelligent  manage- 
ment, at  twenty  million.  We  know 
that,   flfty  years   ago^  the    island    did 


tiou  of  the  farming  classes  than  used  lu 
be  forced  upon  him.  The  incessant 
emigration,  to**,  has  measurably  aug- 
mented the  demand  for  labor  in  the 
country.     The    ordinary    spade-man  — 


conUun  over  eight  million,  anrl,  as  the  J  original  of  the  Hpalpeen — can  now  earn 
glimpse  afTonled  above  of  Mouutmelick  an  averaf^e  annual  wage  of  £'20.  TliU 
shows,  there  was  a  greater  industrial  man  has  long  been  the  least  uusiiiisfnc- 
prosperity    then    tliau    now.      At    the    lory  figure  in  the  woe-begono  gallery  of 


present  time  Ireland  conUiins  about 
four  million  six  hundred  thousand  In- 
habitants, and  is  still  losing  its  popula- 
tion yearly  at  a  rate  of  about  ten  per 
cent.  Of  the  existing  population,  eight 
hundred    aiid    fifty    thousand    live    in 


Irish-class  types.  He  shows  fewer 
signs  of  the  universal  ilry-rot,  even 
now,  than  the  others.  It  is  true  that 
the  once  famous  pride  in  keeping  hi« 
aged  parents  off  the  rales  is  now  prelty 
well  extinct  iu  him,  aud  tliat  his  wife 
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Ynised  Ihe  iiKlustry  of  guiiignbout 
fe>i^||^ng  nt  the  farmei-s^  IkousoB  to  n  quite 
professional  pitch.  His  oUl  melancholy 
innhility  to  do  anything:  by  orgauization 
is  as  marked  as  pvor.  There  is  scarcely 
n  vusligo  of  an  agrictilUintl  laborers' 
trade  union  to  be  found  ill  In^lnnd,  and 
—  with  a  single  exc(-|fl.iuu  in  Cflrlow  — 
the  Irish  Hodge  sliow.«  no  conception 
of  any  form  of  benelil  society.  But  in 
Lliu  strictly  rural  ilisLricts  he  remains 
indnsiiiouSj  honest,  and  faithful,  and 
since,  in  our  o^vn  linie^  his  condition 
lias  admittedly  been  the  worat  of  any 
white  Cbristinu  tinder  tite  sun,  one 
cannot  but  be  glad,  if  iL  be  true,  as 
Assisuuit-Commissioncr  O'Brien  Ibinks 
it  is,  that  he  is  doing  better. 

The  fannera  may  no  longer  tiud  a 
profit  in  preserving  an  cxjiggeraled 
squalor  about  their  liomes,  but  they  get 
little  enough  profit  out  of  anything  else. 
Here  and  tliere  a  strung  farmer,  hap- 
pily situiiteil  us  regardij  the  problem  of 
getting  chea]ily  (o  a  good  market,  does 
a  little  more  than  muko  both  ends  meet. 
The  rest  liobl  themselves  extremely 
fortunate  when  they  have  ninunged  to 
subsist  through  the  year  without  in- 
creasing the  gomheen-nian*s  clutch  on 
their  holding  and  next  year's  crops. 
This,  however,  is  coming  morp.  aiul 
more  to  he  ibe  case  all  over  t!»e  Briltsli 
Isles,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  tlie 
Irij^li  farmer,  with  so  many  odds  against 
him,  will  not  at  the  best  be  doing  better 
than  his  English  and  Scotch  fellows. 
His,  tuo,  is  a  respectable  class,  harder 
of  uutnrc  and  narrower  lliau  the  agri- 
cultural laborer,  prejudiced  by  bitter 
experience  against  venturing  upon  ex- 
perimental outlay,  schooled  to  mean- 
ness in  small  routine  expenditures,  and 
painfully  lacking  In  ideas  not  connected 
with  farm-work,  markets,  nod  the  sports 
of  coursing  and  horse-racing  —  but  still 
respectable.  If  the  Irisli  farmer  and 
his  laborer  made  up  three-tifths  of  Ire- 
land's papulation,  instead  of  one-fifth, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  despair. 
But  it  is  upon  these  two  classes  that 
the  hand  of  expatriation  has  been  most 
heavily  laid.  The  sons  and  grandsons 
of  Irish  husbandmen  who  arc  doing 
well   to-day   in   the   United   States,   in 


Canada  and  Austmlia,  in  Glasgow  and 
the  north  of  England,  outnumber  by 
(he fold  their  cousins  who  Iiave  re- 
mained to  till  the  soil  of  Ireland. 

The  moment  we  quit  the  farm-lanil 
proper  for  the  village,  the  evil  and 
dii*couniging  change  begins.  Without 
doubt  there  is  all  loo  much  sad  inca- 
pacity, poverty,  and  wretchedness  in 
what  we  have  turned  our  backs  upon  ; 
but  in  what  we  are  coming  to  these  will 
he  found  not  only  to  exist  in  a  greatly 
increased  degree,  hut  to  bo  capped  by 
an  clement  of  personal  worthlessness 
which  it  is  ditlicult  to  think  or  speak 
of  with  the  scautest  patience. 

I  will  not  lay  any  particular  stress 
upon  that  fanuliar  and  heartbreaking 
feature  in  every  Irish  village  —  thecon- 
si<lemblc  cla-^s  of  miserable  and  ragged 
old  people  w!io  are  frankly  unable  to 
get  food  from  day  to  day  without  help 
of  some  sort,  otllcial  or  otlierwiae. 
They  are  by  no  means  the  worst  i>co- 
ple  you  shall  tind  in  this  simple  ham- 
let or  small  town.  Students  of  tln-ir 
species  who  have  lived  long  either  in 
tins  or  any  other  backward  district  of 
Europe  do  not  need  to  bo  told  that  the 
geuemtion  which  grew  up,  before  read- 
ing and  writing  were  the  local  fashion, 
[mssessp.d  certain  qnalitiea  wliicli  some- 
how their  lettered  children  have  man- 
aged to  miss.  Mr.  AVilliam  O'Brien 
ha-^  n'cenlly  published  an  affocting 
ski'tch  of  one  of  the  hist  of  Itie  itinerant 
''  philologues,"  a  curiously  indepen- 
dent old  bag  of  rags  and  bones,  who 
tramped  from  barony  to  barony ,  con- 
tcmpliiting  the  stars  through  some  ab- 
surd i»re-PtolemHic  mist  of  theory, 
thinking  of  himself  as  n  gntmmarinn, 
and  received  everywhere  sweetly  as  a 
uiu<iue  survival  of  something,  no  one 
knew  just  what,  but  which  at  any  rate 
WHS  undoubtedly  Irish — an  antique 
figure  as  lovrtblc  as  it  was  preposterous. 
I  lind  myself  thinking  of  the  swarm  of 
tattered,  red-eyed,  foul-smelling,  wholly 
illiterate  ancient  paupers  of  the  Irish 
village  with  Bomcthiug  of  this  same 
instinctive  tenderness.  As  our  phrase 
goes,  "they  mean  no  harm,  poor  souls," 
They  never  learned  to  read,  very  likely 
they  never  wanted  to  work,  but  they 
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are  aluiosl  the  only  rciuuiuitig  cuslo- 
dimis  of  the  meiuoriea  of  a  once  bril- 
liaut,  iiuagiuative,  swift-wiUetl  peojjle. 
lu  tboH'  ilit'ty  aii<l  bt^muildlod  kcepiui^ 
are  tUe  oml  tniditions,  lc*y;cMula,  soiiys, 
and  iialiuunl  fulk-turc  oL'  aii  otIiunvUe 
departed  race,  the  gUiiuour  of  whose 
Htniuge  quahtieti  and  Lnigic  Talc  still 
fnaoiuaics  the  fancy  of  oivilizaiion.  U 
is,  of  coui-se,  not  as  true  of  tUeni  now 
as  it  was  even  leu  yeara  ago — and  iti- 
tinilely  less  than  it  was  in  the  awful 
year  of  1S49,  when  Thomas  Carlyle 
looked  thenj  over,  and  saw  nothing  but 
**the  old  abominable  uspcet  of  limuuu 
awiuery."  But  a  touch,  a  suggeatioii 
of  the  ancient  light  seems  idways  vis- 
ible to  uieiu  these  hnplessulil  wretches. 
My  word  for  it,  the  village  will  be  even 
less  bearable  than  U  is  now  when  they 
are  gone. 

What  else  will  you  Niifl  in  this  coin- 
muuity  —  be  it  a  viilagc  of  live  hundred 
iuhahitiinls,  or  an  aucieut  tiecuyed  town 
of  ten  thousaud  ?  A  liandful  of  sliopa 
on  a  main  slreet,  one  or  two  of  wliich 
perhaps  perpetuate  the  Hickering  re- 
mains of  a  local  industry  —  the  rest 
what  are  called  gcnend  stores,  for  the 
vale  of  tinned  meats,  dried  Ush,  nud 
bruadstufTu  from  America,  chea|)  shoddy 
cloths  from  KiigfisU  or  German  mills, 
cheap  hats  froui  Kast  Loudon's  Jewish 
Kwenling  eKiablisUments,  cheap  Ger- 
man boots,  and  a  ruck  <jf  gaudy  and 
grossly  inferior  wares  gatliered  from 
half-a-<lo7ien  other  lunnes  of  phichbeck 
lUiinufacLure.  Occasionally  the  disliiet, 
as  about  GaUvay  or  Gweodore,  affords 
some  spcciulily  of  local  fabrication 
which  it  is  worth  wliilu  to  offer  for  sale. 
As  a  rule,  the  last  thing  these  mer- 
chants tlreani  of  getting  iu  stock  is 
sumclhiug  of  Irish  odglu.  A  few  of 
these  tniders  will  be  strong  men.  astute 
in  the  bestowal  of  credit,  ami  utilizing 
their  widespread  hold  upon  their  debt* 
ors  to  pecuniary  rtd%'antage,  quite  after 
the  manner  of  the  gombeen-man.  The 
rest  will  lead  a  liand-to-monili  exlst- 
ence^  unable  to  make  competition  with 
their  rivals  an  exciting  or  even  inter- 
estin*;  afTair,  and  siUislied  if  their 
women-folk  take  in  enough  over  the 
counter    to     proviile     them    with     the 


means  of  idliug  comfortably  iu  the 
neighlM)ring  bars. 

There  will  be  a  priest  who  in  any 
cane  works  Inn-d,  and  who  in  additiou. 
if  lie  hap[)ens  to  be  a  man  of  braiua 
an<l  zeal,  may  exert  a  eousiderablu 
i}ioral  and  social  inrtuenee  for  good.  In 
this  lalter  case,  and  especially  if  \X\^ 
principal  physieian  is  of  a  Bort  to  labor 
conliatly  with  him,  people  alt  over  that 
poor-law  district  will  know  Father  St>- 
and'So  by  repute,  and  his  village  will 
enjoy  a  good  name.  But  the  cuuUi- 
tions  grow  Increasingly  unfavoi'able  to 
the  production  of  that  kind  of  pricM. 
The  commoner  type  nowadays  is  of  a 
man  who  is  zealous  enough  but  lacking 
in  breailtU  and  iutelllgent  syiupalliy. 
Ho  does  not  hit  it  off  willi  the  doclor, 
and  that  means  a  sweeping  neutraliz:t- 
tioii  of  his  power  for  improving  mat- 
ters. If  he  gets  into  antagonism  with 
the  publicans  as  well,  his  inllueuce  tuny 
bo  written  down  at  zero. 

Every  **if''  \\\  Ireland  may  indeed 
be  said  to  turn  now  upon  these  same 
publicans.  It  must  be  an  exceptional 
Irish  village  or  town  —  one  worth  a 
long  day^a  journey  to  see  —  that  they 
cannot  control.  The  state  of  t}itu>» 
which  makes  Ctuinnese  the  best-known 
tratlitii;  name  in  Ireland,  and  probably 
John  Jamieson  the  next  most  familiar, 
and  which  in  whole  districts  of  Ireland 
has  left  the  distillery  or  n)alt-house 
busy  while  every  other  industry  has 
vanished,  rellccts  itsolf  by  multiplied 
facets  in  the  muuictpat  and  social  exist- 
ence of  the  large  towns  and  cities.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  saving  fact  lliat  in 
nnuiy  of  tho  smaller  places  these  pub- 
licans arc  amiable  men,  amenable  to 
the  persuasion  of  the  priest  and  the 
handful  of  serious  gootl  citizens,  Ihe 
condition  of  all  urban  Ireland  would  he 
too  terrible  to  think  of. 

As  it  is,  every  Irish  community  bi|; 
enough  to  have  a  tied  public-lioune 
contains  an  element  of  its  male  popu- 
lation which  nuiy  be  put  as  a  minimum 
atone-liflli,  and  is  far  more  often  a 
third  or  even  a  half  of  the  whole, 
which  is  body  and  soul  at  the  service 
i>f  the  publican.  The  hirger  the  pnpu- 
latioUf  the  truer  this   becomes.     It  is 
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bad  in  Kilkenny  and  Galway,  much 
worse  in  Waterfonl  and  Cork,  worst  of 
all  in  Dublin.  1  risk  notliing  ia  chal- 
Iniiging  the  ciinlion  of  uny  consider- 
able' Irish  town,  the  local  government 
of  whiclt  i»  not  in  the  hands  of  a  ma- 
jority named  and  actively  supported  by 
the  publican  and  ihe  liquor  and  brew- 
ing iniereRls.  Tlie  supremacy  of  these 
forces  in  the  municipal  control  of  I>ub- 
]iu  and  Cork  is  a  matter  nf  notoriety. 
A  page  of  this  review  could  l>c  readil}- 
iilled  with  a  list  of  official  net*,  of  lliu 
legislative  rulers  of  these  two  eiiies, 
every  one  of  whicli  was  palpably  dic- 
tated by  the  iulerests,  and  passed  for 
the  benefit,  eitlter  of  tlic  trade  as  a 
whole  or  of  this  one  or  that  of  its  prin- 
cipal orgauizere.  The  ratepayers  of 
Cork  know  lo  their  cost  of  a  complete 
irnm-Unc  built  for  no  other  reason  than 
lo  facilitale  Sunday  travel  out  lo  the 
euburbaji  resort  of  a  leading  publican- 
poliLician. 

Considering  the  tremendous  exodus 
of  the  more  enteiprisini:  and  ambitions 
«nmll  farmers,  artisans,  and  laborers 
which  has  now  been  going  on  for  over 
forty  yeai-fl,  it  is  not  at  nil  surprising 
that  long  ago  the  proportion  of  idle, 
Jncompctcnt,  and  valueless  males  left 
behind  should  have  become  abnormnlly 
large  in  Ireland.  No  doubt  it  was 
already  dangerously  large  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  llie  present  phase  of  the 
€ver-recurring  national  agitation  may 
be  said  to  have  begun.  Wo  failed  lo 
realize  it,  simply  because  in  the  earlier 
<lay8  of  the  movement  the  prodigious 
momcnlum  of  the  Land  I-oaguo'»  prog- 
ress, of  the  National  League's  trium- 
phant march,  and  of  the  forward  swoop 
of  the  Irish  question  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary  arena  at  Westminsler,  jjalJiered  up 
and  carried  along  priest  and  publican, 
lawyer  and  tradesman,  worker  and 
loafer,  in  the  indisciiminatc  hurly-burly 
of  a  common  enthusiasm.  It  remains 
still  a  matter  for  marvel  to  those  who 
lived  Ihrougli  it  all  in  Ireland  that  dur- 
ing that  first  dozen  years,  what  I  may 
call  the  rapscallion  class,  though  it 
must  have  doubled  itself  and  more 
meanwhile. did  so  little  mischief.  Most 
of  the  notable  crimes  which  were  com- 


mitted, headed  bj'  the  savage  tragedy 
in  Phoenix  Park,  were  the  work  of  little 
isolated  groups  of  rnfOans  assembling 
daily  at  the  house  of  some  publican 
who  was  disaffected  toward  the  jren- 
cral  Nationalist  policy.  The  influence 
of  tlie  popular  movement  which,  up  lo 
18flO^  wo  knew  as  Parnellism,  had  un- 
doubtedly the  effect  of  putting  the 
ever-increasing  ragamuffin  element  in 
Ireland  on  its  good  behavior.  So 
quiet,  indeed,  did  it  keep  that,  as  has 
been  said,  we  wholly  failed  to  keep  in 
mind  what  the  emiijration  tigures  of 
the  registrar-general  vfQYQ  telling  year 
after  year. 

It  was  the  sudden  shock,  halt,  and 
upsol.  of  1890  —  1  mean  Mr.  Parnell'a 
collision  with  destiny  and  the  Hriltsh 
matron  —  which  rudely  opened  our 
eyes.  If  we  hati  remained  ignorant  of 
what  was  going  on  in  Ireland  under 
our  noses,  Mr.  Parnell,  who  viewed 
the  island  and  its  people  always  with 
the  cool,  penetrating  scrutiny  of  an 
outsider,  was  under  no  such  delusion. 
Ue  knew  what  others  had  failed  to 
gi*a3p  —  that  in  1890  the  idle,  unat- 
l-ached,  and  wastrel  elements  in  the 
Irish  towns  were  relatively  twice  as 
powerful  as  they  had  been  a  dec^ide 
before,  and  that  the  publicans  were  the 
men  who  conld  marshal  aud  control 
these  forces  as  an  independent  army. 
Willi  the  unerring  directness  of  genius 
he  went  straight  to  the  |>oint.  Fly- 
ing back  to  Dublin,  he  threw  himself 
rjpenly,  bodily,  upon  the  publicans  of 
tl;c  Irish  metropolis.  Within  a  month 
the  Hne  of  cleavage  drawn  there  by  his 
instinct  of  generalship  had  split  its  way 
tlirough  every  town  and  village  in  Ire- 
land. To-day,  after  a  lapse  of  three 
yeai*3,  this  dividing  line  remains  prac- 
tically where  he  first  traced  it.  There 
are  a  scattered  handful  of  publicans 
who  are  restrained  by  the  pressure  of 
loc;\l  feeling  from,  calling  themselves 
Pnrnellites,  just  as  here  and  there  an 
isolated  priest  may  be  found  who  has 
folloxved  his  flock  into  the  opposite 
camp.  The  overwhelming  nilc  is  that 
the  publicans  are  on  one  side,  the 
priest  on  (he  other.  Every  town  pub- 
iic-houBB  is  a  Pamellite  centre  ;  every 
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bainuaid  ib  a  focus  from  which  ratlifitcs 
euUiusinsni  for  ihe  ivy-lcuf  and  decla- 
maliou  against  clerical  iuLevfereuco.  I 
do  uot,  ill  Buying  ibiH,  trcspii»s  uu  lUu 
domaiu  of  politics.  There  are  no  jmr- 
tieaii  puUlica  iuvolved  iu  I'aruellisin. 
It  is  as  sincily  a  social  :md  cthiail  affiiir 
as  Die  qucslioii  of  having  pianos  in  the 
Londou  Bonitl  schools. 

Since  IStHj  every  Ihonghtful  Iriahnjan 
has  been  couteinplitlin^'  with  tiijlonish- 
nuMitand  dismay  ihc  numerical  ])mpi>i- 
tions  of  lliis  vual  army  of  urban  riff-i-aff. 
The  mere  fact  of  ila  beiuy  giveu  a  ral- 
lying idea,  a  pretext  for  even  the 
loosest  sort  of  organization,  seems  to 
have  immensely  inci*eased  its  size. 
There  is  no  town  now  of  any  impor- 
tance in  Leiusler,  Munsler,  ConnaugliL, 
or  llie  third  of  Ulster  which  knows  in 
the  least  what  to  do  with  its  swarm 
of  pot-house  loafers  nnd  corner-boys. 
ForLniifttely,  fur  the  uutment  they  are 
uoLfiLrongas  Parliamentary  voters,  but 
the  next  turn  t>f  the  friuichise  wheel 
must  let  them  in.  Already,  as  has 
been  said,  ihey  are  the  domiuaut  iwwer 
in  Irish  mnuidpid  ^overnmenl.  Hut 
their  social  uffecL  is  far  worse  than  Ihe 
mischief  tliey  can  work  in  local  poliLiri^. 
A  permaiienlly  idle  class,  accepting 
jufit  enough  odd  jobs  to  maintniu  a 
bare  existence,  they  spread  a  murraiu 
of  vagrancy  and  druukeu  example 
through  the  better  onlered  youth  about 
them,  the  debauching  results  of  which 
ah'cady  make  themselves  only  too  mis- 
erably obvious.  By  the  mere  force  of 
numbers,  tliey  give  a  prevalent  tone  to 
existence  in  the  commuuity  —  a  tone  of 
thriftless,  devil-may-care  indolence  aud 
irrespomiihility  at  tlie  very  l>est,  and 
more  frequently  one  of  active  mischief 
and  drunken  disorder — which  must 
iuevital)ly  color  all  but  the  strongest 
am!  clearest- headed  youths  being 
reared  under  it.  It  is  this  wholesale 
dry-rotliug  of  the  boys  growing  up  iu 
the  Irish  towns  and  villages,  merely 
through  contact  with  this  ever-swelling 
army  of  loafors  and  vagabonds,  whicli 
makes  one  ask  with  a  sinking  heart 
what  hope  there  is  of  tlie  new  genera- 
tion. Wo  are  still  raising  many  good 
boys  iu  s[»itti  of  this  coutamiuuted  euvi- 


roument  —  steady,  pure-miuded,  aiubl- 
tiouB,  diligent  lads,  who  are  uot 
nshamcd  to  be  regular  at  mass,  and  at 
their  studies  or  work,  and  at  their  betlt^ 
iti  good  time.  It  is  our  curse  that 
these  exceptions  will  uot  remain  iu 
tJtcir  maturity  lo  help  us  combat  the 
national  evil.  They  will  sail  off  for 
America  or  the  Antipmles,  weakeninj^ 
steiulily  the  minoniy  which  strives  lo 
better  matters.  As  things  go  now, 
this  always-shrinking  miitorily  cannot 
nmch  longer  keep  up  a  decent  sho\v  of 
resistance,  II  mu^t  be  oversvhclnicd 
by  weight  of  mmibLM-s. 

It  is  a  bignilicant  fact  that  the  Iriiih- 
man  returned  from  America  or  Aus- 
tralia is  one  of  the  woi'st  element«  iu 
this  nnschievous  aud  dangerous  claa.s. 
1  snpjiose  this  is  logical  enough  ;  if  be 
had  ttot  had  the  seeds  of  worthlessnoss 
in  him^  he  would  have  taken  root  in 
tlio  soil  of  a  new  eouLincnt  and  re- 
mained there.  1  could  name  from  per- 
sonal acquaintance  a  dozen  small  towns 
and  villages  where  the  home-coming  of 
a  single  sophisticated  loafer  or  ruffiaD 
from  foreign  parts  has  wrought  the 
whole  difference  between  a  tolerably 
quiet  and  well-ordered  conniiunily,  ani 
a  place  visibly  going,  with  loud  turbu- 
httice  and  vicious  abandon^  straight  to 
the  devil.  It  is  a  part  of  the  irony  of 
our  fate  that  this  returned  blatherskite 
or  miscreant  should  lake  a  wild  and 
absorbing  interest  in  local  politics.  If 
he  has  learned  nothing  good  abroad,  he 
tius  at  least  acquired  a  shrewd  acqiniiul- 
ance  with  the  tricks  and  machinery  of 
the  "caucus,"  and  he  knows  how  la 
[tut  himself  on  the  Towu  Council  of 
Galway,  or  make  himself  a  poor  law 
guardian  in  a  smaller  place,  in  Uie 
teeth  of  all  the  soberer  elemeiiLs  of  Ihe 
clecloraLe.  There  is  a  cerliuu  vigor 
and  unholy  activity  about  the  fellow,  a 
kind  of  brass  imitation  of  the  golden 
resourcefulness  be  has  seen  abroad, 
which  makes  him  the  natural  nuglcadefl 
of  the  slower  and  n)ore  timid  sUiy-at- 
homc  loafers,  and  he  gathers  them  up 
and  propels  them  along  as  a  force  for 
confusion,  waste,  and  wrong  which  no 
one  knows  how  to  stand  u|>  against. 

The  deceut  country  population  hare 
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done  lliG!r  best  to  aland  up  ngninst  it. 
Tlu'y  will  3tiil  rally  with  slout  Uearta 
aud  i^uuU  slicks  to  bent  oft  Ibe  tuwu 
and  village  mobs  which,  witli  barrcU 
of  free  porter,  froc  iiituru-liokets,  and 
some  silver  iu  llivir  uaaccuslonicd  pock- 
ets, are  now  habitually  transported  by 
excursion  tiaUis  to  uveravve  the  luslic 
votei-s  at  olecLioii  limes.  But  it  mu»t 
be  a  iosiug  lii^lit  iu  the  loug  run.  The 
towuward  impulse  is  quite  as  strong  in 
Ireland  as  elsewhere  in  this  century  of 
cities.  The  country  loses  steadily  not 
only  ils  proportions  of  cmignints  to 
other  lands,  but  also  its  IVacUou  by  the 
movement  to  the  towns.  It  remains  in 
our  time  a  power  for  at  least  relative 
good,  but  it  is  a  waning  power. 

I  have  not  alluded  anywhere  to  what 
may  be  called  the  gcnLle  class,  either 
in  town  or  country.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  tragic,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most 
uuragtng,  fcalure  of  the  whole  uiiaer- 
able  business,  that  Lhcy  nre  of  no  ac- 
count in  the  problem.  Fate  deciduil 
generaiLons  ago  that  ihey  should  not 
have  the  kind  of  Ireland  they  wanted. 
If  it  could  have  been  otherwise,  imag- 
ination shies  at  the  effort  to  fancy  what 
that  Ireland  after  their  own  hearts 
would  have  been.  As  it  was,  when 
they  could  not  have  their  own  way, 
they  refused  to  concern  themselves  fur- 
ther in  the  matter.  Such  of  them  as 
remain  on  the  island  live  in  a  perpetual 
atnte  of  futile  protest  against  everything 
about  tlicm.  There  are  able  and  good 
nicu  among  thcin,  men  with  ideas  and 
energy  which  mighi  be  of  public  ser- 
vice, if  it  weie  not  for  the  fuel  that 
their  class  long  ago  abnegalcd  ils  tiLlc 
to  intertere.  The  country  has  swung 
far  nway  out  of  the  orbit  of  its  •'  gentle- 
men." Even  if  they  could  swallow 
their  pride  to  the  point  of  ;iskiug  to  be 
allowed  to  help,  and  had  an  intelligent 
and  disinterested  desire  to  be  of  use  — 
hypoLheses  which  some  will  say  arc 
pure  abslraclions  —  il  would  be  fifty 
years  before  they  could  get  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  Irishmen  to  be- 
lieve in  them.  They  had  their  great 
opporiuniiies.  From  Lord  Edward 
Filzi^erald's  day  to  Smith  O'Brien^s, 
Iherc  was  uo  time  when  Uie  genllexuen 


of  Ireland  could  not  have  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  Irisli  people's 
miliomd  movemenL  They  fonnally 
declined  to  do  so,  and  to-day  they  exert 
just  about  as  much  inrtueiico  on  the 
people  they  live  among  as  the  Hindu 
legal  and  medical  students  domiciled  iu 
London  on  the  public  opinion  of  the 
metropolis. 

It  wouUl  be  loo  great  n  task  to  at- 
tempt to  indicate  here  iu  detail  the 
other  strands  making  up  ihis  fatal  cable 
which  drugs  Ireland,  ever  at  a  swifter 
pace,  along  the  downward  path.  Those 
who  are  best  »ct|Uainted  with  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  jihrase,  may  be  called 
the  social  life  of  the  I  rish  middle  classes, 
will  most  readily  punlon  me  for  shirking 
such  a  job.  The  difficulty  would  lie,  to 
be  fi-ank,  iu  hitting  upon  any  phase  of 
it  which  did  not  explain  something  of 
the  decline,  or  exhibit  itself  as  a  token 
of  the  th'ji-imjolade.  Even  the  expres- 
.sioii  '" social  life'*  returns  to  one  like 
an  ironical  boomoT-ang.  What  is  there 
of  the  ^'sociaP'  in  an  existence  whei-e 
the  institution  of  one  family  goln?  Lo 
dine  under  another  family's  roof  is 
pmctically  unki»own  7  where  the  Uiking 
of  food,  cither  at  home  or  in  a  hotel, 
is  racially  regarded  as  something  to  be 
slurred  over,  almost  to  be  avoided  in 
polite  conversation?  where,  from  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  such  a 
being  as  a  really  skilled  cook  scai'cely 
exists  ?  The  point  is  not  made  in  a 
frivolous  spirit.  It  touches  oue  of 
those  features  in  the  life  of  a  people 
which  are  really  vital.  Oo  through  the 
miles  of  dijigy,  shabby-genteel  resi- 
dences which  house  the  trading,  pro- 
fessional, and  general  middle  classes  of 
Dublin  or  Cork,  and  the  mrest  sight 
of  all  will  be  a  place  conveying  the 
impression  of  a  cheerful,  tidy,  well- 
ordered,  self-contained  home.  Every- 
where instead  Ihere  is  the  dominant 
suggestion  of  a  temporary  make-shift 
lo*lging-[dace,  to  which  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  grow  attached,  and  whei'e 
it  ia  not  worth  any  onc*s  while  lo  cssn}' 
any  of  the  little  comforts  and  gnices  of 
(lomcBticity.  The  tradition  of  efficient 
housekeeping,  if  it  was  ever  potent  in 
Ireland,  has  ((uite  vauishcd  among  the 
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■wives  and  daughters  of  urban  Ireland. 
Their  mcn-foik  regard  wilh  aBtonish- 
ment,  when  they  quit  tlieir  island,  even 
the  tnmliHed  coniforis  and  conveniences 
of  Ihc  most  ordinary  Bnlish  household. 
It  IB  a  part  of  the  common,  univcrgnl 
blight  of  holplesancBs,  liopelesRUOBS, 
stretching  its  aterili^tiug  touch  to  the 
very  hearthstone  of  the  family, 

Klsewherc  in  ihe  EngUsli-spcalting 
world  tlic  Irishman  lias  kept  himself 
well  nbreaat  of  the  Uleniry  and  jour- 
nalistic nclivity  and  pru-rrt^Hs  of  hi^  en- 
virotimeiit.  It  1^  only  iu  Ireland  thai 
his  hereditary  reverence  for  the  priiiled 
word,  and  the  lejiac}-  of  inlelleclual  fer- 
ment and  output  in  his  hlood,  yield  n 
barren  Imrvest.  Trno,  he  is  of  all  men 
oil  enrlh  the  most  easily  swayed  by  his 
newspapers  —  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
thai  in  every  Irish  faclional  develop- 
ment, the  earliest  and  most  determined 
efforts  are  always  concentrated  upon 
the  attempt  to  seize  the  public  joui'uals 
in  one  interest  or  the  other.  To  Ihia 
day,  ever)b<^>*  who  speaks  candidly, 
admits  that  Mr.  Pnrnell  could  not  have 
held  Dublin,  even  with  t!ie  breweries 
and  distilleries,  Ihc  iicd-houses  and  the 
corner-hoySj  if  he  had  not  also  hud  the 
Freeman  on  his  side  at  the  outset. 
There  was  always  a  constituency  of 
some  sort  ready  at  hand  for  even  the 
kind  of  newspaper  that  poor,  illiterate, 
shifty,  demoralized  old  Dick  Pigott 
couhl  make.  AU  the  same,  the  journal- 
iam  of  Ireland  at  its  best  ii5  bad.  Take 
a  look  any  day  at  the  press  of  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  if  you  would  realize  what 
a  descent  Ihei'e  has  been  from  (he  level 
of  John  Mitchel's  and  Thomas  Davis's 
lime.  As  for  literature,  it  has  prac- 
licidly  perished  from  the  land.  Any 
London  pubUsher  will  tell  you  that,  of 
An  edition  of  two  thoiisand  volumes  of 
ft  popular,  fairly  priced  work,  whether 
of  history,  travel,  essays,  memoirs,  or 
of  tlie  higher  dclion,  he  never  counts 
upon  Dublin's  consuming  more  than 
five  copies.  When  the  book  bccon^es 
Ihe  "ra!?e,"  or  chances  to  deal  wilh  an 
Irish  subjecl,  this  may  double  itself,  or 
even  in  rare  cases  mount  up  l(»  Iweuty 
copiers.  Glance  over  the  book-stall  in 
any  Irish  railway  station  ;  you  will  find 


cheap  editions  of  Mrs,  Henry  Wood, 
Miss  Rrnddnn,  Fergus  Hume,  Hawley 
Smart,  and  the  rest  by  the  score,  but 
only  the  most  pitifully  partial  supply  of 
anything  artistic  or  substantial,  much 
less  of  auythinff  Irish.  Listen  to  the 
young  man  tcndiu<v  this  book-stall,  as 
he  beguiles  his  leisure  by  liumming  a 
tune.  If  you  expect  it  to  be  Irish  you 
will  be  doomed  to  disappointment. 
This  year  it  is  last  London  season's 
*'  Man  who  broke  the  Bank  at  Monte 
Carlo;*'  next  year  it  will  bo  5-our  al- 
ready half-fopgotlen  '*  Bicycle  made  for 
Two.'*  The  dear  old  music,  the  inbora 
love  ami  respect  for  literature,  Iho 
pride  in  the  intellectual  rccorJs  of  llie 
race  —  these  are  all  gone.  The  novels 
of  the  Hon.  Kmily  Lawless,  whose 
**  Grauia'*  and  "  Hurrlsh  *'  stand  quite 
apart  as  studies  of  primitive  west-coast 
life,  are  not  read  in  Irolnnd,  any  more 
than  is  the  non-Irisli  liclion  of  Justin 
McCarthy,  The  names  of  Lover  and 
Lever,  of  Alangan,  Carlcton,  and  Gei'- 
ald  (rritHu,  have  faded  into  a  Uiin  liaze 
of  memory. 

Poor  dishevelled  and  dirty  Dublin 
does  indeed  strive  to  cliu;^,  in  a  feeble, 
desultory  way,  to  the  shadow  of  her 
former literarj-  fame.  Tlio  efTortsi)end8 
itself,  so  far  as  Irish  roatlcrs  are  con- 
cerned, in  one  or  two  dull  and  provin- 
cial monthly  publications,  the  names  of 
which  are  hardly  known  outside  tite 
circle  of  their  writers  and  prinlei-s.  So 
far  as  English  renders  go,  such  of  them 
as  see  the  I^ondon  Booknum  may  lind 
in  the  last  issue  an  article  by  Kalhcriae 
Tynan,  eulogizing  the  young  Irish  poet 
Yeats,  an<l  another  by  Yeats  extoll- 
ing the  masterly  riualities  of  Dougbis 
Hyde.  If  next  month  Dr.  Hyde  writes 
praising  Ihe  work  of  Miss  Tynan,  the 
complcled  triangle  will  furtdnh  the  sum 
of  modern  literary  Ireland's  strength. 
It  is  characteristic  of  this  lonely  and 
forlorn  little  group  of  real  geniuses  that 
Ihey  should  be  vehement  Parnelliles  — 
attracted  from  the  romantic  and  ethcre- 
alized  standpoint,  as  the  scouringa  of 
Dublin's  gutters  and  whiskey-soaked 
slums  arc  drawn  by  lust  for  turbulence 
and  affection  for  all  forms  of  mutiny, 
toward  that  sad,  strange,  sliadowy  lig- 
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Ui'C,' inopitel,  deBpefado,  ruler,  cliarla- 
tnu,  iiiiulmaii,  martyr  all  in  one  —  tlie 
la»l  coiiiuiaiidiiig  personality  iu  hapless 
Ireland's  Iiidiory. 

Follow  the  poet  and  Ihe  pnbliuan 
down  one  path,  go  with  llic  priuat  up 
lliu  olhei*  —  you  come  into  liic  same  im- 
passable and  bridgoleas  bog.  The  points 
of  differencu  between  your  company  on 
the  onu  road  nnd  (he  oilier  maybe  in- 
teresting ;  I  hey  bring  you  up  in  the 
same  shm^li  of  dfspond.  The  '*  re- 
hpectable  "  cIuHsea  wiiu  decline  lo  give 
a  divorced  Indy  ihe  name  of  her  second 
huabaud,  no  more  see  their  way  lo 
making'  a  j,'oik1,  prosperous,  satisfacioiTr' 
boHrtjfots  Ireland,  than  the  corner-boy 
aud  barmaid  classen  intend  to  let  them 
try. 

Hi'ieliy,  then,  the  problem  of  Ireland 
is  this  :  Hy  what  inintclc  can  this  rem- 
nant of  lite  home  race,  now  ao  ihinned- 
out  and  woefully  deteriorated  iu  stock, 
«o  overlaid  in  iis  centres  of  population 
by  an  infected  human  scum,  so  com- 
mitted at  every  turn  lo  Ihe  grossest 
fallacies  and  abuses  of  industrial,  C(tm- 
niercial,  juul  political  orgjinizalion,  muX 
so  cruelly  disUinced  and  demoralized  in 
all  the  things  which  elsewhere  go  to 
constitute  a  healthful  aud  well-balanced 
national  life —  wiu  regeneration  ? 

It  has  been  my  task  ^  a  melancholy 
one  enough  in  all  conscience  —  lo  poi*- 
tray  the  dark  side  of  the  Irish  shield, 
as  many  yeara  of  experience,  much 
sympathetic  observation  and  compas- 
sionate scrutiny,  have  shown  it  to  me. 
Others,  I  understand,  are  lo  deal  with 
the  mot'e  personal  aud  partisan  aspects 
of  the  question,  lo  examine  the  condi- 
lions  of  leadership  and  conHicliiig  indi- 
vidual influences  which  shape  existing 
public  life  in  Ireland,  and,  by  the  light 
of  tliesc,  to  cast  the  future's  horoscope. 
If  it  is  in  their  power  to  prove  me 
wrong,  to  demonstrate  that  llio  shield 
has  as  well  it.s  luminous  side  of  hope 
an<l  promise,  iii  a  word  to  foretell  the 
miracle  —  my  discomlUurc  will  be  also 
mv  exceeding  great  joy, 

X. 


Prom  LonKiimit'i 
THE  UNFIMSIIKI)  TASK. 

Sklina  CiiAnwicK  was  g»*owiug  into 
a  linni,  censorious  woman,  and,  iu  her 
grim  way,  she  knew  it,  aud  set  her 
leeth  and  said  it  was  no  wtmdcr.  It 
Was  all  Lionel's  faull.  He  was  her  dif- 
(iculty  five  yeai-s  ago,  whcu  she  had 
her  chance  to  be  a  hapjiy  wife  ;  he  was 
lier  dtllicuUy  still. 

There  was  soinethiug  heroic  in  the 
sacrilice  she  was  daily  making  of  her 
pemre  anrl  of  her  pi-ospeeLs,  of  her  pre- 
sentable looks  anti  of  her  good  lomper. 
She  knew  Ihis  loo.  It  fashioned  for 
her  a  certain  sombre  pride  in  which 
she  wnipjied  herself  as  in  a  garment. 
When  John  Hurgess  wlmiI  away  discon- 
certed and  discontented  with  her  an- 
swer she  saw  n  sthiuge  radiance  fade. 
Ivoncliuess  was  familiar  enough.  A 
life  at  Itufflc  Down  Farm  injured 
that.  But  Ihe  loneliness  Ihat  followed 
brought  a  new  ache,  a  weariness,  some- 
times a  woman's  despetfKle  desire  lo 
die. 

Not  that  she  wouUI  have  admilled  so 
much  lo  a  Kympalhizer  if  any  had  ap- 
proached. She  scorned  her  own  weak- 
ness. She  had  assumed  her  htirden 
deliberately  and  she  would  carry  it, 
and  none  should  see  her  bend.  The 
work  was  inlcrmiuablc,  and  it  was  tho 
secret  of  her  brooding  anger  that  she 
could  not  do  with  it  aa  she  pleased. 
Her  patience  was  put  lo  a  per|)elual 
sti-aiu.  Hut  her  strong  face  was  inflex- 
ible as  she  remonstrated  once  more 
with  her  brother.  However  useless 
her  efforts  might  be,  she  held  that  she 
was  bound  to  continue  them. 

It  dated  from  a  day  when  old  Simoou 
Chadwlck,  a  widower,  a  miser,  and 
a  soured  man,  lay  n-dying.  Son  ami 
daughter  stooil  at  his  bedside.  But 
Lionel  was  called  out  of  the  room. 
The  face  with  Ihe  awful  dump  upon  it 
moved  slightly  towards  Sclina.  She 
was  quick  to  respond,  and  stooped.  A 
faint  whisper  came  into  her  ears  ;  — 

**  Keep  —  Lionel  —  slraighl." 

It  was  uharacleristic  of  Selina  Chnd- 
wick  that  she  jmused  before  she  re- 
plied,   Those    were    the   momeuts    in 
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which  she  couoletl  the  coat.    Xhcu  she 

said  :  — 

"I  will,  father." 

The  fui-iuei'  died  and  was  buriud. 
His  hoarded  money  proved  to  be  nuiuly 
enough,  but  uut  quite,  to  pay  oft  a 
inorlgage  wliich  his  fnilier  had  lofl 
upon  the  farm.  By  the  will  il  went  U> 
Sehiia,  with  the  counsel  that  she  aliouM 
jjo  on  to  save  and  to  complete  the  re- 
lease, and  then  draw  her  portion  jointly 
with  her  brolliur.  John  Bur;;;es«  of- 
fered to  do  this  fur  lier  quickly  if  sht> 
would  marry  him.  Bui  the  wall  of  her 
promise  cnme  between  and  she  refused. 

Nothing  seemed  to  change  in  the 
homestead  on  the  great  wold.  Brolher 
nud  sii^ter  were  in  the  ruts  of  htibil, 
and  it  was  easier  to  repeat  than  lo  in- 
novate. They  managed  to  make  a  liv- 
ing profit  even  in  hard  times.  Selina 
took  the  praise  of  the  achievcnicul. 
She  was  four  years  the  older,  a  spieu- 
did  accountant,  a  woman  willi  will  and 
energy  to  lior  iingL-r-lipe,  whereas  Li- 
onel had  a  fame  for  folly.  People  said 
he  would  have  gone  lo  Ihe  dogs  if  agirl 
hnd  not  held  him  hack.  Ami  lliuuj^h 
the  majority  spoke  in  ignorance  and 
lived  to  be  sui-prised,  they  were  right. 

8eUnii  was  in  no  doubt  upon  the 
point.  For  once  she  lost  the  curb  i]|>imi 
her  tongue,  and  ini«lead  of  the  grave 
and  measured  rebukes  wliich  preserved 
her  dignity  and  stopped  short  of 
A  brcaeli,  the  long-repressed  passion 
damud  out :  — 

*'  If  I  had  not  looked  after  things  the 
farm  would  have  gone  downhill  fjialer 
than  father  dragged  it  up/'  she  said. 
*'Vou  spend  while  1  pinch.  You  go 
flinging  twelve  miles  across  country 
into  Spilsby  night  after  utght  to  bcattcr 
money  that  is  hard  come  by.  Oh  yes, 
I  km»w  what  those  jom*neys  mean  ;  1 
um  not  chcatud  any  more  than  fathiM- 
was.  And  now  you  tell  me  that  you 
liove  sold  the  bay  colt  for  forty  jiounds 
lo  John  Burgess,  and  that  'you  re- 
quire the  cash.'  1  dare  say  you  do  — 
lo  make  ducks  and  dr;ikes  of.  Is  there 
Auy  place  that  slumie  c;iU  hit,  Lionel, 
or  are  you  armor-proof  ?  Do  you  know 
thai  I  woulcl  he  niis^tress  at  Tortight  to- 
day if  I   had  not  thought  to  make  a 


man  of  my   brother  ?    It  Is   no    easy 

matter." 

She  broke  off  with  a  sudden  sickness 
at  the  trick  her  wrath  had  phiyej  her. 
It  had  been  her  intenliou  never  to 
speak  of  a  dream  that  was  dead.  Sc- 
lina  was  nearer  tears  at  that  injituiil 
than  at  any  time  since  John  Burgess 
left  her.  Moreover,  there  was  a  light 
in  LionePs  eyes  that  she  hod  uol  secu 
there  before,  and  which  wai'ucd  hur 
that  she  had  gone  too  far.  She  might 
cidl  him  what  she  pleased,  but  he  was 
not  a  boy  now.  The  veil  of  a  precmi- 
ccived  idea  dropped,  and  she  recog- 
nized decision^  and  fixed  purpose,  ami 
nuisierfulnesH.  There  w;is  more  iu 
Lionel's  steady  giize  which  she  did  not 
recognize.     It  [>uzzled  her. 

"  I  atu  veiy  sorry,"  he  answered, 
•^  sorry  that  1  have  not  understood. 
Things  arc  hcgituiing  to  clear  a  bit, 
Vou  have  been  good,  and  careful,  ami 
kiud.  At  least,  you  meant  lo  be  kind. 
I  acknowledge  that  at  once.  Do  not 
let  us  quarrel  lo-tlay,  Selina  ;  I  am  not 
iu  the  mood  for  ii.  AVe  have  not  quar- 
relled since  il  was  about  little  Glen, 
whom  you  thought  I  was  growing  Loo 
fond  of,  and  who  had  lo  leave  UuiHe 
Down,  though  she  helped  you  wonder- 
fully, and  though  her  people  were  as 
good  as  ouis,  in  the  old  days  when 
wheat  was  a  reasouable  nmrkol." 

"ThoinnsGlcn  failed,"  Selina  intcr- 
pohited.  Why  did  Lionel  rake  up  the 
embers  of  this  dilTerence  long  past  ? 
Uer  impatience  returned.  She  held  U 
as  one  of  her  tiiicst  services  thai  by 
vigorous  action  she  hiul  prevented  a 
fooliali  match.  It  was  n  crilicid  episwle 
in  her  struggle  lo  keep  Lioi»el  straight. 
It  did  not  appear  that  he  w.as  grateful 
yet. 

*'  But  the  bad  seasons  woro  to  blame, 
aud  the  poor  ground.  It  was  nol  like 
Torlighl  or  even  Ruffle  Down.  Slill, 
that  is  past  and  gone,  aud  you  did  no 
harm,  Selinii." 

'*Is  that  all  you  can  say  about  it? 
You  were  losing  your  head  bccjiuse 
Lottie's  cheeks  were  pretty.  You  cau'l 
havo  forgotten  7  " 

**  No,  I  have  not  forgotten. 

"If -I  could  break  the  cluuu  of  thet 
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vtciouB  linbits  that  take  you  out  to 
Spilsby  lis  o:i3ily  it.  sliouUl  be  doue,  ftud 
you  would  l)eiiefit." 

"  Is  thatiili,ScIum?" 

It  was  ft  dry,  sharp  ncceut  that  held 
a  moaiihig  iu  susponso.  Sclina  haaM 
the  tiukle  of  inilk-paiU  nt  the  cud  of 
the  long  passage.  Tier  heat  was  j;fonc. 
She  wna  again  the  atern»  practical 
woman  who  did  not  williugly  waste 
eithiu'  a  word  ora  Bixpencc.  Hervoice 
had  its  old  irotiiciU  ring. 

'*  Yes,  from  mo,"  she  said,  **  but  the 
duUcieuoy  iu  the  mortgage  money  is 
alill  —  forty  pounds," 

The  man  swung  on  his  hcct  and  van- 
ished at  tho  door  of  Ihe  h:vruess-i'ooiu. 
He  seomud  to  can*)'  with  him  ii  curious 
atmoaphcre  of  passion.  WIitMi  the  day 
hud  worn  on  well  into  llie  evening,  and 
there  was  no  Lionel  at  the  dinuer-table, 
and  no  Lionel  at  the  simple  bix-o^clock 
tea,  his  sister  remembered  this.  His 
dark  Hush,  and  the  crease  over  his  blue 
eyes,  and  Ihu  manner  suffused  willi 
inex[dicuble  resolution,  began  to  Lronhle 
her.  A  look  into  the  stables  showed 
that  ho  had  gone  on  horseback.  ^Ug 
waa  too  proud  to  iuquiru  of  the  men. 
It  would  have  revealed  the  unusual 
eircuinstaneo  that  ho  was  absent  during 
working  hours,  and  llmt  she  had  not 
been  consulted.  That  must  seem  like 
the  end  of  a  dictatorship.  Side  by  side 
with  her  dread  of  disaster  went  her 
own  secret  conviction  tlmt  lier  iiilc  was 
broken  forever. 

Anxiety  was  gnawing  with  a  sharp 
tooth  behind  the  outwanl  disguise  of 
a  phlegunilie  wmnun.  U  strengtiicued 
witli  the  hours  and  passe<l  llie  point  at 
which  Seiina  conhl  bear  it  and  proceed 
wHli  luT  petty  household  employmeuLs. 
Slie  etiidil  not  recall  a  111  of  such  iin- 
perions  unensiness.  It  was  her  boast 
that  she  was  never  the  prey  of  mrves, 
and  yet  she  was  lashing  herself  into  a 
fever.  She  went  ii»to  the  yaril  and  or- 
dered Cheri-y  Kipe,  the  shaggy  hill 
pony,  to  be  put  into  harness.  Tlie 
stable  hand  stai-ed,  for  the  creature 
was  indilTcrently  broken  ;  but  he  had 
learned  the  rales  of  tho  establishment, 
and  he  went  away,  without  protest  or 
quostioD,  to  do  as  he  was  bid. 


Ten  minuLGS  sutficed,  and  equipage 
ami  la<ly  were  both  rea<ly.  Sclina  was 
a  good  driver,  and  ccrlainly  did  uot 
know  physical  fear.  It  did  not  occur 
to  tier  to  let  Seth  Philips  sit  behind, 
thougli  with  the  fancy  that  it  might  be 
so  he  had  slipped  into  hi:^  best  coat. 
She  look  the  SpUsby  road  iu  the  grey 
dusk  alone. 

Lionel  was  the  dupe  of  Spilsby  game- 
sters. She  felt  as  sure  of  it  as  of  her 
own  existence.  From  the  Ih'st  his  ])ro- 
clivilicB  had  been  marked  and  known 
at  Kullle  Down.  Simeon  Chadwick 
Inul  many  times  stormed  at  him.  And 
with  words  as  caustic,  though  not  set 
to  the  pilch  of  passion  until  to-tlay,  Se- 
Una  had  maintained  tho  tradition  of 
rebuke  for  more  thnu  tive  years.  She 
believed  that  she  had  checked  the  evil. 
To  eradicate  it  seemed  impossible. 
But  now  he  must  have  cherished  a  bit- 
ter grudge  for  her  plain  speaking,  and 
what  if,  in  the  madness  of  an  afternoon, 
he  should  tumble  down  the  editiee 
paiu  fully  erected  by  his  fathers  thrift 
and  hers.  Stories  were  familiar  on  the 
wold  of  estates  lied  up  for  generations 
by  such  an  access  of  folly. 

She  had  to  pass  Torlight,  and  the 
thought  uf  her  confession  to  Lionel* 
flooded  her  mind  witli  chagnn.  It  did 
more  :  it  prevented  timely  res)>onse  lo» 
tho  wayward  mood  of  (Jlieri-y  Ri[)o« 
The  pony  sliied  at  the  wliite  gale  and 
overturned  on  an  opposite  grass  mound. 
Selina  was  sliot  out,  fortunately  far 
enough  to  escape  being  dragged.  She 
fell  ujvon  grass  and  was  sliaken  and 
bruised,  but  was  otherwise  unhurt. 
Slje  was  (piickly  on  her  feel,  and,  with 
cool  courage,  was  nmking  for  the 
pony's  heiul  warily,  for  Cherry  Kipo 
was  kieking  himself  free.  This  he  did 
before  she  ci»uld  seize  the  reins.  The 
broken  shafts  went  grating  at  bis  heela 
down  the  road. 

It  was  utter  wreck,  discomtituro, 
aud,  for  her,  when  Lionel  knew,  dis- 
grace. He  wouhl  feel  the  unwonted 
luxur}-  of  an  easy  superiority.  It  moat 
tix  the  perilous  reversal  of  posittons 
on  which  site  had  already  looked  with 
foreboding.  The  days  of  her  teador> 
sliip  were  closed. 
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Tliul  menut  Liuiicl'e  dcsLruction,  ami 
ulUnmte  cluios  lU  llie  farm.  Sbc  was 
saiWy  sure  uf  il.  If  llio  •xuidiiig  Imiid 
was  v.iini  off  lie  woulil  go  from  Ixul  to 
worsK.  Her  labors  ami  licr  sacriliccd 
for  his  »iikc  woiikl  bu  all  in  vain. 

Il  wuH  i\  iiu-sli  (tf  coitfiiHctl  ihiiikiiii^, 
lia'ou«;li  « IiioU  a  voice  broke. 

**Why,  ^liss  Chadwick,  wm  il  be 
you  ?  You  are  trembling  all  over. 
You  must  be  burl,  I  am  aft-aiil.  I  luet 
voiir  pony,  but  !  coiihl  noi  wiop  Inm. 
1  expect  be  will  slacken  off  on  Spilsby 
Hill.  How  lUd  it  liiippeu  ?  No,  don't 
you  say  anything  yel  ;  tt  is  loo  much 
for  you.  Coniu  into  llie  bouse,  and 
Mi's.  Mowbray  shall  wail  upon  you." 

beltna  <;ave  a  gesture  of  dissent. 
£hp  was  nut  weak,  but  she  dare  not 
«uler  Torligbl.  She  could  not  face 
John  lSur<;eMs  in  a  ligiitcd  room  iww. 
She  put  her  liaml  up  almost  furtively 
lu  adjust  the  soiled  and  broken  liai ; 
Alien  »hfi  know  that  she  was  cryliij*, 
jiud  that  he  saw  it.  It  was  loo  ridicu* 
Ions, 

**  1  do  not  need  anything,  thank 
you,"  aho  said,  *•  except  —  to  get  to 
2ipilsl>y.  U  is  clear  the  cart  CAunol 
go." 

Shu  bc^au  stifily,  but  ended  with  a 
tlttsli  of  involunt;try  humor.  Her  spir- 
its were  curiously  reviving.  Probably 
a  rcm^tiou  was  inevitable. 

John  Burgess  had  left  his  own  gig  at 
the  coruer.  Gig  and  ninu  wore  wholly 
for  Selina  to  command. 

*' 1  Iiave  come  fmm  there,  aud  I  will 
wilHitgly  i-etui*n.  Miss  Chadwick.  if  I 
luay  l«ke  you  lo  SpiUby.  Or  I  will 
send  Bonio  one.*' 

blie  lind  lb6  grace  to  pass  that  sug- 
gestion by.  Hu  could  not  see  IhtiL  slic 
was  blushing  and  that  her  eyes  Hhone. 

*'  It  is  kind  of  you  ;  1  will  thank  you 
very  much,"  she  said. 

The  talk  was  wholly  of  Lite  accident 
aud  of  Cherry  Kipe  —  of  whom  there 
was  uo  sign — and  of  the  bay  coll  sent 
from  Kuffly  Down  to  Torlight,  until 
Spilshy  Hill  wns  more  than  half 
climbed.  Then  Seliua  said  that  her 
busineftK  was  with  Lionel,  and  that  she 
belirvcd  he  was  in  the  Lown. 

'^  Y'ea,  I  was  in  bis  company,^'  John 


Burgess  answered,  *"  aud  hu  has  un' 
gone  home,  or  we  musL  have  niei 
him." 

Somehow  there  was  more  than  a  sus- 
picion of  reserve  in  llic  remark.  .Se- 
liua^s  interprelaliou  was  Unit  I  hi* 
9[iuaker  knew  of  Lionel's  mistlemenu- 
ors.  But  it  wio*  not  for  her  to  accuse 
tier  brother,  and  there  was  silence  into 
Spilsby  market  square.  To  her  a»t(>il- 
i»bnient  tlie  glare  of  the  lamps  dis- 
t'loseii  l!ie  fact  that  John  Burgess  was 
intensely  amused.  His  homely  fnce 
was  the  mirror  of  an  honest  spint,  nnd 
the  eyes  twinkled  and  the  nioutli 
twilched,  and  the  smile  could  not  be 
driven  back.  Had  il  come  lo  this, 
then,  that  Selina  was  a  jest  to  him  ? 
Shu  was  sorry  now  that  she  had  noL 
tramped  every  yai^l  of  the  four  mile^. 
Shaken  as  she  was  she  could  have  dune 
it. 

"  The  Griltiu  is  your  inn,  Miss  CIuuI- 
wick  ;  Lionel  puts  up  there.  They  will 
undertake  the  searcli  for  Ibo  pony. 
May  1  expluiu  for  yon  ?  *' 

He  was  doing  il  i>efore  she  replied, 
and  he  did  not  fteeni  It*  know  tliat  hn 
bad  not  obUiinod  leave.  Selina  stood 
a  Utile  aside. 

Her  heart  was  sore  as  well  as  her 
Umbs.  She  was  trying  to  lind  ilie 
woiuau  who  had  risen  with  the  uuluiiin 
dawn  and  <1ominaled  a  household  Hi 
Buttle  Down.  It  was  dilYicuIt  to  iilen- 
tify  herself.  It  would  be  more  diDicuIi 
soon. 

*' Shall  1  lake  you  to  Lionel,  MUs 
Chadwick  ?  I  think  1  know  where  wc 
niiiy  dud  him." 

In  her  surprise  she  said  yes. 

John  Burgess  crossed  the  nquare  anif 
went  up  Suxou  Causeway  to  an  old 
house  al  the  end,  and  Selina  was  at  h\» 
side.  He  rang  the  bell.  H  was  Lionel 
who  opened,  aud  Iiih  face  clumged. 
But  the  shadow  was  swallowed  up  by  a 
»ofl,  strange  light. 

"  Have  you  come,  Selina  ?  "  he  said. 
''That  is  well,  I  think,  though  I  do  not 
uuderstand  il.  I  suppose  I  shall  hear 
all  alK>ul  it  by  and  by." 

Aud  he  glanced  quecrly  at  John 
Burgess.  The  three  entered  an  old- 
fnsliioiicd  parlor,  with  uicknacks  scaV* 
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tered  iu  its  wiMerness  that  made  Selina 
start.  Lionel  drew  a  sheaf  of  papers 
from  his  pocket.  He  held  out  tho  en- 
dorsement for  Selina  to  read,  and  he 
turned  tlie  gas  up  higher.  John  Bur- 
gess was  a  wise  man  and  disappeared. 

"It  is  the  mortgage  deed  !  Is  the 
farm  free  ?  How  have  you  done  it  ? 
You  liave  not  drawn  n)y  money  —  you 
could  not.'* 

"  Xo,  I  would  not  touch  it,  Selina  ;  it 
is  yours.  You  huve  earned  it  by  look- 
ing alter  thiniTs  wlien  I  was  at  school, 
and  when  1  chose  to  play,  and  when  I 
cliose  to  be  a  fool.  You  are  entitled  to 
it,  aixl  in  these  days  it  is  safest  not  put 
into  a  farm." 

"  IIow  else  could  you  do  it  ?  "  Seli- 
na's  voice  was  very  steru,  a  hateful 
guess  was  setting  her  brain  on  fire. 
She  remembered  John  Burgess's  offer 
of  assistance  to  this  end  long  ago  ;  she 
Ihouglit  of  his  misplace<l  mirth  this 
cvoning  ;  she  dreaded  to  hear  that  he 
w:is  JJonel's  creditor,  and  that  the  cup 
of  her  humiliation  was  full  to  overflow- 
ing. 

Her  brother  was  a  poor  story-teller. 
He  wasted  his  dramatic  effects  by  get- 
ling  helter-skelter  to  the  secret.  It 
may  be  tliat  the  Selina  of  so  many 
years  of  mastery  overbore  liis  courage 
for  the  last  lime. 

•' I  saved  li,'Mie  said,  with  a  boyish 
air  of  confuKsing  a  fault. 

'*  Saved  il.  I ''  Selina  echoed. 

"Yes;  what  you  thought  I  Ihruw 
away  was  rt'ally  iii  Westerton's  Bank. 
It  was  my  shar<!,  and  I  had  a  right  to 
do  what  I  pk'ased  with  it.  You  used 
to  own  thai  when  I  had  my  lectures. 
But,  of  course,  that  isn't  all.  It  would 
not  have  totalled  up  to  this  iu  twice  as 
many  years.  I  am  in  debt  to  Lottie. 
She  came  iu  for  a  legacy  from  an  uncle. 
And — and  Lottie  has  promised  to  be 
my  wife.  It  is  —  next  week.  I  meant 
to  have  told  you  to-night  when  I  re- 
turned. That  was  why  1  said  1  did  not 
want  to  (luarrel." 

"Ah!"  It  was  a  single  scornful 
breath.  The  woman  opposite  him  was 
slowly  realizing  her  defeat.  She  was 
•Stonily  meeting  the  shock. 

"  You  must  uot  be  angry,  Selina.     It 


is  your  debt  as  well  as  mine  to  Lottie. 
I  mean  that  Lottie  saved  me.  It  is 
quite  ti-uc  that  I  was  fast,  and  growing 
reckless.  You  and  I  never  undei-stood 
each  other.  Lottie  says  so  ;  and  she  i» 
riglit.  I  went  further  astray  the  n»or& 
you  tightened  the  reins  —  you  and  fa- 
ther. Then  Lottie  came  to  us,  and  she^ 
made  me  different — wiser,  I  hope. 
When  she  went  away  I  should  have 
plunged  woi'se  than  before  if  she  had 
not  written  me  such  gentle  little  letters, 
all  about  what  a  noble  sister  I  liatl  and 
how  I  oug1)t  to  value  her.  She  would 
not  give  me  a  promise  for  a  long,  long 
time,  uot  until  X  had  reformed  and 
proved  it  by  showing  her  the  baukin<!^ 
account,  and  not  until  her  own  money 
came.  Then  she  imagined  that  you 
would  not  object  so  much.  But  I 
would  have  married  Lottie  Glen  or  no 
one.  This  is  her  father's  house.  If  I 
can  find  her  may  I  bring  lier  to  you, 
Selina?" 

It  was  never  charged  against  Selina 
Chadwick  that  she  was  dense  wher» 
quick-wittedness  could  bring  lier  out  of 
a  dilemma.  She  saw  the  inevitable. 
It  was  much  more  that  compunction 
pricked,  that  it  seemed  possible  tliat 
lier  methods  were  as  mistaken  as  her 
theories,  and  that  she  began  to  be  glad 
thnt  where  she  had  failed  another  had 
succeeded. 

"Yes,  Lottie  was  always — nice,'*" 
she  said. 

Jiut  Lionel  paused  at  the  door.  He 
came  buck  with  a  quick  step. 

"There  is  something  else,"  he  said. 
"  By  the  release  of  the  mortgage  I 
make  no  difference  in  the  farm.  AVe 
share  and  share  there  as  long  as  you 
please,  and  by  marrying  Lottie  I  do  not 
turn  you  ont.  I  would  not  if  I  had  the 
power.  The  house  is  quite  largo  enough 
to  make  two.     That  can  be  arranged." 

Again  she  said  dreamily,  yes. 

Lottie  came,  a  fair,  shy  girl,  with 
love  for  Lionel  and  a  touching  admira- 
tion of  his  sister  in  her  hazel  eyes.  All 
question  as  to  her  welcome  passed  away.. 
Selina  kissed  her  on  either  cheek. 

"Keep  —  Lionel  —  straight,"  sh^ 
said,  repeating  to  herself,  but  so  that 
they  both  heard,  that  old  whisper  of 
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the  d^'ing.      Then  she  shifted  sadiicaa 
to  a  fiiiijle. 

^'  I  lunkti  over  my  unlituHlicd  task  ;  iL 
is  ti*aiisfcned." 

Juliii  }{urgefts  lititl  found  the  pony. 
But  Clicri-y  Ripe  wna  sijiUled  at  ilie 
Grilfiit  for  the  night,  and  l]jc  niHHtcr  of 
Torlighi  80  manojuvred  W\u\  \\o.  ilrovK 
S^Una  out  of  Spilsby  as  ht-  had  driven 
lier  ill.     llu  tisml  Jiis*  oppoiUinily. 

"  Lionel  !i!is  (olil  niu  that  Ave  ycai's 
ago  I  was  ilisniissed  ihiough  liiiii  — for 
Ins  sake,  Miss  Chadwiek.  lie  only 
knew  il  very  hxtely,  1  fancy.  IJut  he  is 
to  ninny  Miss  Glen.  When  that  hap- 
pens, will  it  1)6  the  same  ?  If  I  ask 
again,  shall  J  be  sent  away  again  7  '' 

It  ei-owncd  the  long  ]isL  uf  Scllna's 
surfirises.  Yet  it  was  not  wliolly  a 
surprise.  Shu  w:i8  a  business  woman, 
and  il  is  no  maxim  of  piuulence  to  an- 
swer a  delicate  quosiioa  before  it  is 
properly  put. 

**  Perhaps  you  had  better  try,  if  5'on 
wish  to,"  tfliu  said. 

He  look  ilifi  atlvii^c.  There  has  been 
no  house  division  at  Rurtle  Down. 
8otne  people  say  LhaL  the  mistresH  4>r 
Torligbt  is  far  less  sure  of  her  judg- 
tneuttf  thau  iu  earlier  days. 

W.  J.  Lacey. 


From  Tlie  Nlnoteentli  Century. 
CHRISTIAKTTY  .\NI>  ItO.MAX  PAUA>'1SM. 

The  purpose  of  this  urliele  is  by  no 
means  Ihat  of  endeavoring  to  deHuu 
wherein  the  essence  of  Christianity 
consists,  I)Ut  merely  to  note  certain 
chnnicterislics  which  history  shows  us^ 
by  conti-ast,  to  have  pertained  to  I  he 
ossonco  of  that  religion.  Wiiat  IheNO 
clinracleristii'A  arc  may,  I  think,  he 
learut  by  considoringsome  of  the  rela- 
tions which  arose  between  the  early 
Church  »nd  the  religions  which,  nt  its 
coming,  it  found  established  in  the 
Hontan  Knipirc. 

Such  an  inquiry  has  been  greatly 
fncililnted  by  the  labors  of  M,  Gaston 
ISoissier  (of  ihe  French  Academy), 
whose    works'    the      present     wriler 

'  "  Lft  tleligiou  RnniAliie"  nuil  '•  Ia  Flu  du  Pa- 
CRxiiuiiv."    Fvii :  llaohetU  et  Ole. 


atronglv  recommends  to  all  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  (piestiou  here 
considered.  M.  Boissier  showB  us, 
with  great  wealth  of  illustration  and 
abundant  eviilencu,  how  the  religious 
restoration  iiuuignrated  by  Augustus 
went  on  augmenting  during  the  tirst 
two  centuries  of  our  era,  and  how  the 
results  of  that  movement  in  pnrt  pro- 
moled,  as  they  iu  part  hindered,  tbe 
progress  of  (Christianity. 

A  review^  then,  of  such  character- 
istics of  pagan  religions  as  were  directly 
hurtful  or  helpful  to  the  Cliristian 
Church,  as  well  aa  of  those  which,  by 
defect,  served  indirectly  to  help  it,  raay 
lead  us  to  the  apprehension  of  chai-ac- 
tera  which  pertained  and  pertain  to  the 
essence  of  that  system. 

Modern  society  is  the  direct  descend- 
luit  and  outcome  of  the  pagan  Roman 
Empire.  It  is,  therefore,  the  merits 
and  (Icfects  of  the  ancient  Rotnan  reli- 
gion, moditted  ;i9  it  grew  to  be  by  succes- 
sive Eafitern  intluencea,  which  for  our 
present  purpose  have  to  he  couHidcred. 

The  early  Uomuns  were  a  serious, 
prnctical,  and  proiudc  people,  who,  in 
spite  of  Iheir  bravery,  were  more  giveu 
to  fear  thau  hoi>c,  and  dreaded,  i^ 
well  as  respected,  the  gods  they  scru- 
imlously  worshipped.  Amongst  these 
were  some  extremely  niatter-of-fnct 
deities,  such  as  Vaticanus,  who  caused 
the  new-born  infant  to  emit  its  Hrat 
cry,  and  Fabulinus  to  pronounce  its 
Hrsl  word.  Kduc;i  taught  it  to  eat,  aud 
Polina  to  drink  ;  Cuba  watched  over 
its  repose,  while  four  goddesses  pro- 
sided  over  its  first  fuolsleps. 

Of  such  divinities  there  could  hardly 
be  separate  histories  or  legends,  and 
indeed,  as  we  all  know,  Romans  had 
not  that  tendency  to  humanize  their 
gods  which  prevailed  in  Greece.  Stnl- 
ues  do  uot  appear  to  have  existed  in 
llicit' temples  till  they  began  to  iniitnir, 
first  the  Etrurians  nud  then  more  ilis- 
tant  peoples.  Rut  when  nnv  event 
took  place  which  was  so  remat  kable  »» 
to  seem  to  them  *^  divine."  a  nnmo  wan 
given  and  a  worship  Initialed.  Thus 
the  Roman  i^o^ls  mainly  arose  a.i  cnnse- 
ipiences  of  observation  and  analysis, 
aud  not  through  poetic  enlhasiaani. 
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It  mi^ht  scorn  Ulnt  tlio  government 
of  a  people  so  limid  ftiitl  scrupulous  as 
regards  the  supernnlurnl  must  liavu 
developed  into  a  tlicocrncy  ;  and  yet 
tlie  very  conlnvry  took  place.  Power- 
ful nnd  respected  as  the  Koraan  relii^ion 
wns,  it  was  subject  to,  or  ralher  incor- 
porated Willi,  the  State.  There  w:is  no 
incomimtihiliiy  between  civil  nnd  sacer- 
dotal functions,  and  lliere  was  never 
any  conHkl  between  the  government 
And  the  pagan  Church,  because  tiic 
members  of  the  various  priestlioods 
were  thoroughly  imbued  witli  lay  senti- 
ments. 

Religion  consisted  in  external  acts  of 
woi*sliip,  wliich  had  to  be  carried  nut 
with  a  nice  precision,  with  proper 
attitudes,  due  offerings,  and  correct 
fomiulfe.  Therefore  the  worshipper  of 
tlie  Rwls  was  often  cireful  lo  have  two 
priests  beside  him  when  he  prayed  — 
one  to  (liclate  the  words,  while  the 
other  followed  them  with  his  eyes  on  a 
book,  so  tliat  no  syllnblc  should  be 
flccidenl.illy  omitted.^  Thus  the  i>ncsts 
were  iiiiluT  '*  masters  of  the  ceremo- 
nies ''  I  ban  men  endowed  with  a  super- 
imtund  power  of  acling  eniciently  as 
intercessors. 

There  were  no  dogmas.  Men's 
thoughts  nnd  beliefs  wore  free,  nnd 
only  external  acts  were  demanded  of 
Ihem.  Kven  as  to  the  priusts  them- 
selves, though  a  certain  gravity  of  de- 
meanor was  expected  of  an  augur  or  a 
pontiff,  noilhcr  his  morals  nor  his  be- 
liefs were  taken  into  account. 

The  object  of  most  ancient  religions 
was  not  to  make  men  tnornl,  but  to  ob- 
tain from  powerful  supernatural  beings, 
by  perfornung  acts  (good  or  bud)  wliich 
pleased  them,  safety  and  succor  for 
citii'.ens  and  tlieir  city.  Mondity  was 
not  the  business  of  religion,  l)ut  of 
philosophy,  and  it  wu4  the  special  sub- 
ject of  the  dominant  philosophy  of 
Rome.  Ueligion  was  not  moral,  save 
that  Ihcre  wns  necessarily  a  certnln 
goodness  in  practices  performed,   not 

<  On  the  other  hand  the  petitioner  was  rerj 
anxious  not,  by  u  rurbal  slip,  to  eagmgo  hlnuMlf 
unwittingly  to  luiyttiltiKvxowdlng  bis  intention  ~ 
M,  for  example,  when  offering  wine,  not,  b^  the 
omluUm  oF  limiting  words,  to  bind  blms^lf  to 
BaertaG«  all  tbe  wine  la  UU  celtKf. 


for  any  pleasure  iu  them,  but  Lo  obtain 
advantages  from  fellow-citizens.  The 
liomau  system  was,  in  early  days,  a 
strict  school  of  discipline,  and  co-cx* 
isted  with  great  simplicity  of  life. 

Tbe  Greeks  were  greatly  ediflcd  by 
the  way  iu  which  religion  was  honored 
and  pmctised  at  Rome,  by  the  order 
and  dignity  of  private  life  there,  and  by 
the  intensity  of  Roman  patriotism. 
The  titles  of  Jupiter  were  "greatest 
and  best,"  and  Vesta  wns  ^  as  every 
one  knows  —  a  goddess  of  purity. 

For  the  popularity  and  continuance 
of  the  Roman  religion  it  was  hardly 
less  useful  lo  be  free  of  such  ridiculous 
and  immnral  legends  as  those  of  ihc 
Greek  mythology  than  to  be  devoid  of 
dogma.  Since  Romans  might  think  of 
the  go<l3  as  they  pleased,  they  were 
more  easily  able  to  reconcile  with  older 
nttlions  nnd  nncient  practices,  such  new 
iiluas  as  the  advance  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  foreign  influences  from  time 
to  time  gave  rise  to.  The  fact  that  the 
gtHls  were  rather  divine  manifestations 
and  dcillcd  abstractions  than  anything 
else,  made  it  e.isy  to  reganl  them  as 
.Hymbols  of  diiteront  iiltributcs  of  one 
all-cnjbracing  divinity  ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  men  of  very  different  views  could 
unite  in  tiio  trndilionnl  nets  of  worship 
of  the  Roman  Stale, 

As  the  rej)uhlic  approached  lis  end, 
the  religion  of  Uonie  lost  veiy  much  of 
its  inltueiice.  Incredulity  or  indiffor- 
enco  became  the  prevailing  characler- 
ihtlcs  of  tlic  higher  classes,  who  were 
saturated  with  Ei)icurea»  views.  Kvcn 
at  the  coinnicnccinent  of  the  emi>ire 
Cresar,  before  the  Senate,  boldly  denied 
the  inimorLalily  of  tlie  soul.  Wliat 
wonder  thai  temples  began  to  f.iU  into 
ruin,  that  the  domains  of  the  gods 
were  plundered  by  neighboring  pi-opri- 
etors,  that  various  anciunt  feasls  ceased 
to  be  celebrated,  and  that  an  utter  de- 
struction of  religion,  through  neglect, 
came  lo  be  anlicipnted. 

Small  chance  of  success  would  have 
attended  (Christianity  had  it  appcaretl 
at  Ron»e  when  Cicero  wrote  the  follow- 
ing ren)arkablo  words  :  Oolite  enitn  id 
putare  accidere  posse,  quod  in  fuhulis 
ff^e  vidcUs  fet-ij  ut  dens  aliquiB^  lapsus 
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de  coelo,  tyetus  fmininum  ndeat^  versetur 
in  terris^  c»m  honiiuihus  roUoqiiutut'.^ 
This  senlciu'e  may  scn-c  bnlh  to  show 
the  low-walui-  mark  to  which  bt'liuf  in 
tlie  supcnintiirnl  had  fallen,  iukI  Did 
inopporliineness  at  that  lime  of  preach- 
ing tlie  doctrine  Ihut  God  incarnate  ImU 
not  only  rftconily  conversed  with  men, 
but  had  been  crucitiud  fur  Lheir  salva- 
lion.  How  lintcful  such  n  notion  wouhl 
have  been  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Cicero  desired  that  even  tlic  unmo  of 
thn  cross  should  i)ft  absent,  not  only 
from  the  oars  and  eyes  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, but  that  it  should  be  banished 
from  their  vor)*  thctULihlss. 

Tlie  Christian  era  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  that  upward  relii^ious 
movement  before  spoken  of  as  initiated 
by  AuijURlns.  The  latter  wn**  n  polilic 
proceodini;,  whereby  he  sought  to  pro- 
cure a  suppoil  for  ]\'m  power,  not  to  he 
olitaii^ftd  eiiluM*  from  a  ileoimatcd  nobil- 
ity or  ft  populace  which  was  alrcatly 
so  hir^ely  composed  of  frt;cdtucn  niul 
strangers.  Il  was  also  a  ]>opular  move- 
nieut,  because  it  barmotii/.cd  with  a 
change  produced  in  men's  mindH  by  the 
terrible  trials  society  had  untlergone, 
and,  wiLh  nations  as  with  individtmls. 
calamity  very  olteti  tends  to  prooKtte 
jjiely  —  a  result  temporarily  brougrht 
about  in  France  during',  and  after,  the 
yranco-German  war,  JJut  the  move- 
ment was  nlfio  due  lo  the  emperor's 
personal  iucUnatio[i,  nince  be  was  fo 
superstitious  that  the  fact  of  his  havin<;,^ 
accidentjdly  ]iiii  his  rii,du  foot  intu  his 
left  slipjier  would  ditMjuiet  him  for  a 
whole  dav.     When  he  beramn  Ponlifex 


fnvora  during  his  life,  and  when  he  died 
his  apoLlieosis  was  decreed. 

The  movement  he  set  on  foot,  ns  a 
reaction  against  the  materialism  ni>*l 
incredulity  of  the  republic,  may  bo  com- 
pared with  the  ^Romanticism  *'  wliirli 
set  in  as  ii  reaction  against  the  h»rnn*s 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  ciigli- 
tecuth  century.  The  writers  of  bolli 
epochs  strove  for  an  impossible  iduaU 
and  were  alike  full  of  contradictions, 
the  spirit  of  their  own  day  niiu!;liu'^ 
with  and  modifying  their  laudalion*  *if 
times  jjone  by. 

Of  the  writers  whom  Augustus  coiii- 
inissioned  to  revive  a  taste  fur  antiquity, 
and  for  that  nisticity  whence  Kuniiiu 
paganism  took  Us  rise,  Virj»il  was  by 
far  the  must  remarkable.  lie  U  espe- 
cially reinarkal>le  bec:iust:  (us  ourread- 
ei-s  will  rt^coUecl)  his  jMHrtry  »(»n»ctiines 
assumes  a  Cbiistian  character.  lie  is 
full  of  tenderness  for  human  suffcriiig 
(stttU  (urrymiE  nritin).  Ho  is  tiumldc* 
before  the  gods,  whose  morality  he  pr(»- 
clainis  :  iSifentle  Detts  metnorts  /nmU 
atqiia  tte/tindi ;  and  when  their  decrees 
perplex  him  he  exclaims,  /)i>  nliiei* 
visHni !  Most  remarkablu  of  nil  i» 
that  well-known  passage  in  his  fourth 
eclogue  beginning,  .Airtt  norn  pfofjcnitUx 
etc.,  wbicti  hIiiovs  how  be  participated 
in  lh«  llitMi  widtdy  ditTused  feeling  that 
a  time  of  crisis  had  arrived,  wbicU 
slutuld  renovate  a  worn-out  world. 
This  cxpectalinn  was  alike  proclaimed 
by  dinciplesof  I'ythagonis  and  i»f  I'lalo, 
and  thus  poets  and  philosophers  wero 
most  unsuspectingly  preparing  the  way 
for  Chrisiiauity  by  evolving   from    ihc 


Maximus  he  followed  mostscrupulously    old  pag:ni  world   ideas  and  scntimcidH 


all  ritual  exigencies,  uevcr  wearing  a 
garment  thai  had  not  been  wovc»n  for 
him  either  by  his  wife  or  his  daughter. 
Tie  built  new  temples,  rebuilt  and 
redecorated  old  ones,  augmented  sacer- 
dotal privileges,  and  restored  neglected 
festivals.  As  censor  he  also  strove  U* 
reform  public  morals,  promoting  mar- 
riage and  severely  punishing  adultery 
and  outrages  on  public  decency,  lie 
found  Koman  religion  grateful   for  bis 

)  Do  not  think  It  pouiblo  ttint  fuiy  gtxi  »lioulil 
ooniv  ilnwn  fnmi  linaveii  (n*  In  tnlil  in  fAJitm)  tu  tb*) 
eartb,  lo  mix  aoU  oonTertHt  wltlt  lueu. 


which  facilitated  its  reception.  Thank.s 
to  them  it  wan  becoming,  as  ii  wei'c« 
desired  before  it  wiw  known,  with  the 
result  that  so  many  of  the  poor,  the 
despised,  the  ill-treated,  and  the  un- 
happy, who,  with  undelined  Iioik'S, 
were  awaiting  the  realization  of  vague 
dreams,  became,  for  the  new  faith,  an 
easy  conquest. 

Virgil  may  l>e  taken  as  a  type  of 
those  religiously  inclined  ]>er8ona  who 
sincerely  welcomed  the  relii^ious  re- 
vival. Their  numbers  gradually  aug- 
mented after  the  death  of  Augustus, 
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for  the  days  of  Tiberius  aucl  Caligula 
cau  have  liille  disposed  men  to  gaiety 
and  frivolity. 

Philosophy,  as  a  whole,  supported 
and  developed  the  upward  deveiopmeut 
Augustus  had  initiated,  and  it  promoted 
the  tcudcucy  towards  monotheism.  It 
was  po[)ularizcd  by  the  theatre,  whci*e 
the  rights  of  parent  and  child,  husband 
and  wife,  master  and  slave  were  freely 
discussed,  aud  moderation,  humanity, 
and  UMiderncss  lauded.  Tarn  ego  homo 
sum  quam  («,  Plautus  makes  a  slave 
say  to  his  master. 

The  essential  and  substantial  equality 
of  men  (as  having  tl»c  same  origin  aud 
end)  had,  indeed,  been  proclaimed  by 
Cicero,  wlio  taught  that  nothing  so 
accords  with  a  generous  soul  as  benevo- 
lence and  forgiveness,  and  that  men 
should  regard  themselves  as  citizens  of 
the  world,  and  not  of  one  city  only. 

For  two  hundred  years  these  ideas 
developed  themselves,  and  fructiliedin 
many  practical  ways,  being  greatly  pro- 
moted, as  the  reader  well  knows,  by 
the  .Stoic  Seneca,  many  of  whose  no- 
tions were  so  congruous  with  Chris- 
tianity (though  others  were  extremely 
incongruous  therewith)  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  legend  tliat  he  was  a 
disciple  of  St.  Paul.  That  there  was  a 
moral  advance  as  time  went  on  is  shown 
us  by  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  the  let- 
ters of  Pliny.  Horace  advocates  a  good 
trealment  of  slaves  as  conduct  befitting 
a  gentleman,  but  Juvenal  declares  it  to 
be  the  positive  duty  of  all  mastei-s. 
Great  was  the  contrast  between  the 
high  esteem  expressed  under  the  em- 
pire for  mothers  who  nursed  their  own 
children,  and  the  brutal  indifference  to 
infancy  of  the  days  of  the  republic. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose tliat  pagan  Home  did  not  know  or 
did  not  pr;ictise  almsgiving.  Under 
the  republic  large  sums  were  often  dis- 
bursed to  secure  popularity  and  influ- 
ence ;  but  towards  its  close  philosoph}' 
promoted  a  truly  philanthropic,  instead 
of  an  ostentatious  and  selfish,  expen- 
diture —  to  succor  widows  and  orphans, 
to  redeem  captives,  and  bury  the  dead. 
From  the  beginning:  of  Ihn  second  cen- 
tury, State  aid  was  bestowed  monthly 


on  the  childreii'of  poor  families.  Whea 
Antoninus  lost  his  beloved  but  not  very 
meritorious  wife,  Faustina,  lie  founded 
in  her  honor  a  charitable  institution  for 
poor  girls,  who  were  termed  pnellce 
Faustince.  The  example  thus  given 
was  followed  by.  private  individuals, 
and  Pliny  made  many  a  noble  gift  dur- 
ing his  life,  known  to  us  through  his 
not  possessing  the  specially  Christian 
virtue  of  concealing  his  own  good  deeds. 
A  lady  of  TeiTacina  gave  8,000/.  to 
found  an  institution  for  poor  children, 
and  charitable  legacies  were  not  un- 
common ;  and  epitaphs  were  sometimes 
written  which  represented  a  dead  man 
congratulating  himself  on  having  been 
merciful  and  a  friend  to  the  poor.  A 
society  largely  animated  by  so  benevo- 
lent a  spirit  was  one  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate Christian  charity. 

Such  rnoml  and  religious  progress 
was  also  accompanied  by  the  practical 
redemption  of  the  weaker  sex  from 
the  rigoi's  of  Roman  law.  Those  who 
Imagine  that  the  '^  emancipation  of 
women  "  is  a  recent  conquest  would  be 
much  surprised  to  read  many  ancient 
inscriptions.  They  prove  that  women 
had  the  right  of  forming  associations, 
the  officei*s  of  which  they  freely  elected. 
One  of  these  bore  the  highly  i-espect- 
ablc  title  of  **  Society  for  Preservation 
of  ilodesty  ^^  ~~~  Sodalitas  pHdicUim  ser- 
vandce.  Tliere  was  also,  at  Rome,  a 
society  which  might  be  called  a'*  moth- 
ers' meeting"  —  Conventiis  matvona- 
rum.  It  persisted  till  the  ruin  of  the 
empire  ;  many  great  ladies  belonged 
to  it  and  it  performed  important  func- 
tions. At  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  it  was 
the  women  M'ho  were,  and  wore  ex- 
pected to  be,  devout,  and  they  had  au 
honorable  aud  recognized  share  in  pub- 
lic and  private  worship.  In  spite  of 
the  frequency  of  divorce  the  tendency 
of  Roman  religion  was  to  make  nuu*- 
riage  indissoluble,  and  the  most  solemn 
form  of  It  {cuitfarreatio)  could  only  be 
dissolved  with  extreme  difficulty. 

The  slave  world  of  Rome  also  felt 
the  benefit  of  the  upward  religious 
movement.  For  the  Roman  religion 
not  only  did  not  close  its  temples 
against  the  slave  but  recosrnizeil  that;. 
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bo  hail  a  soul  and  that  his  future  faLu 

<ti(l  not  differ  from  Ihat  t)('  his  master. 
At  the  Saturnalia  it  allowed  him  lo 
take  his  mastcr^s  phicu  and  console 
himself  by  a  day's  sport  for  a  year's 
huiiiiliatiun,  wbiic,  like  philoaophyf  it 
favored  emancipalioii. 

I'erhaps  the  moat  curious  fact  of  llo- 
man  slavery  was  Hint  ricli  slaves  Lhcm- 
selves  pos^eused  other  shives  (Woam), 
who  gave  their  servile  master  the  title 
WomtMi/A.  The  house  of  a  wealthy  Ro- 
iiinu  citizen  was  a  perfect  repul)Uc  of 
slaves  who  ha<l  all  sorts  of  complex 
interrelations.  Thus,  in  one  instanre, 
Ihtf  slaves  belonging  to  the  diniug-rooiu 
of  a  great  house  resolved  to  erect  a 
statue  to  a  8U[)erior  slave  who  had  been 
^DOft  to  them,  and  their  resulutiim 
rends  like  a  deci'ec  <tf  I  he  Senate  :  Oh 
ineritu  et  heneficia  nttpe  in  se  collaUi 
^ttutiuini  poneiidtwi  triclininres  decreve- 
ruut. 

One  amongst  the  ameliorations  of 
their  condition  was  the  fact  that  mar- 
riage amongst  Ihem,  at  first  in  no  way 
legal,  onmc  lo  receive  n  fina-si-ofTleial 
recognition.  ])ut  its  incompleteness 
was  still  the  occasion  of  nuiny  abuses. 
Tlitis  amongst  ihe  inscriptions  at  Na- 
ples is  one  of  a  slave  who  records,  as  if 
it  were  nothing,  that  he  had  married 
his  own  sister.  Otliei-^  slmw  that  iL 
was  not  uncommon  for  two  men  liar- 
uionionsly  lo  share  a  wife  between 
them,  at  whose  denLh  Die  husbands 
woulil  together  nmuni  lor  lier  and  com- 
bine to  erect  a  tond>  lo  her  memory. 
Slavery  bad  other  more  essential  and 
incradieable  evils,  not  the  least  of 
wliiili  was  t!ie  absence  of  any  adequate 
protection  for  the  children  of  slaves 
from  llic  lusts  of  their  masters. 

The  early  llidians  seem  lo  have  fell 
n  grrat  repugnance  at  the  idea  of  anni- 
hilation, but  deliuite  belief  in  a  future 
life  was  in  the  days  of  the  republic 
far  from  ntiivei'sul,  and  the  Epioureaii 
philosophy  was  a  weKiMne  boon  to 
many,  as  doing  away  with  those  fears 
of  Tarlai-us  which  Lucretius  taught  it 
was  above  all  necessary  to  banish. 
But  a  reaction  soon  set  in,  because  the 
Epicnrean  doctrine,  if  it  banished  fear, 
4iIro    destroyed    all    hope   beyon<l    the 


present  life.  Thus  iu  the  days  of 
Augustus  a  belief  in  immortnliiy  had 
again  become  prevalent,  and  it  untu- 
rally  grew  stronger  willi  the  religious 
advance  of  the  tirst  two  centuries.  But 
many  inscriptions  show  that  it  was 
ver)'  vague,  while  some  plainly  deuy 
it  (e.g.,  Non  fuermUf  7ion  sum),  wliile 
othei-s  are  of  a  very  Epicurean  char- 
acter, as  Amid,  dum  vivimits  vii'mnus^ 
and  BibiU  cos  qui  ciHlis. 

The  great  thought  and  care  bestowed 
ou  fuueral  arrangements,  howuver, 
plainly  proclaim  the  widesprea<l  appro- 
hension  which  existed  not  only  uf  a 
pmgalorial  lire  (purfjuturius  ignis)^  hot 
of  the  horrors  ilcpicted  in  the  Rixth 
bonk  of  VirgiPs  ^'Eneid,  which  hare 
not  been  without  their  influence  on 
Chnstian  sentiments  and  beliefs. 

The  monuments  which  boixlered  Uie 
roads  to  Rome  touchingly  expressed 
how  great  was  the  desire  that  the  denii 
should  not  he  forgotten  by  the  living, 
and  tombs  were  ofteu  endowed  lo 
[iroviiie  rccomttenses  for  those  who 
inought  libations  or  (lowers,  or  who 
would  feast  near  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  It  was  specially  desired  that  the 
pnsser-by  should  repeat  the  words, 
'*May  the  earth  lie  lightly  on  thee," 
not  as  nn  empty  formula',  «but  as  a 
I>rayer  for  the  deceased's  welfare  In 
the  lower  world,  for  which  sacrifices 
(which  eveu  slaves  endeavored  lo  pro- 
cure) were  also  offered. 

The  poorer  classes,  in  order  that  they 
nnghl  secure  for  themselves  due  fu- 
neral rites,  formed  assiKialions,  which, 
for  such  a  purpost',  were  freely  allowed, 
allbough  for  other  purposes  such  iusij- 
Uititms,  f<n*  Ihu  tnost  part,  Imd  been 
forbidden  by  Augustus.  Such  ass^jota* 
lions  po?iseesed  either  a  common  pni-se, 
supplied  by  eontribuiions  from  the 
members  and  devoted  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  funenil  lites,  or  else  a 
place  for  sepulture  in  common.  Now 
these  associations  became  tuoni  widely 
diffused  when  Christianity  was  begin- 
ning its  liidden  and  secret  propaganda, 
and  Ihe  primitive  Christians  eairerly 
availed  themselves  of  the  freedom  ac- 
corded to  sucli  eocieties. 

Rut   the    way    for  Christianity   w«a 
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Ikrgcly  pCQimriMl  l)y  llie  nnlucotlenl 
niil^rntion  of  oLher  Eastern  rcliijions  to 
Home,  in  spilo  of  llic  liostility  and 
absoIutQ  pmliibilions  which  Ihey  bad, 
Hi  first,  tliero  to  encounter. 

U  WHS  from  anciunl  limes  n  gcner- 
fiUy  dilTuHcd  lieliof  Lbal  eacli  sLnlo  hml 
at  least  one  supernatural  patron,  wliosc 
powur  was  mtiuifL'stod  by  Ibe  prosperity 
and  |»owcr  of  bis  clients. 

The  Romans,  wlio  held  tliuir  own 
g04ls  in  Bueli  high  esteem,  were  not 
likely  to  despise  the  power  of  other 
<Iivinitic&.  Aocordinj^ly,  wlicn  laytni^ 
siege  lo  any  city,  tliey  practised  n  curi- 
ous forinuhi  of  evocation  whereby  thoy 
liopeil  LO  gain  over  that  city's  gods  to 
their  own  side  ;  and  wlieit  a  region 
was  Uovasiatedf  some  families  were  left 
to  carry  on  the  worsldp  of  tlie  local 
gods,  and  ao  save  the  victors  from  any 
effects  of  tlieir  hostility. 

With  sncli  notions  intolerance  nud  a 
flpiiit  of  prosL'Iytiaut  were  incoinpatn- 
ble.  When  a  Roman  travelled  lie  was 
«nreful  to  adore  local  deities,  wilhout  a 
thought  of  being  thereby  unfaiibful  In 
Jiis  own  most  powerful  gods,  who  bad 
made  Home  tho  capital  of  the  world. 

This  disposition  of  mind  greatly  fa- 
•cilitak'ti  conquest,  since  no  religious 
rancor  Iniidcred  the  fusion  of  a  new 
province  with  the  rest  of  Home's  vast 
^loniaiii.  Tulcrancu  was  further  ])ro- 
nioted  l)y  that  tcn<lency  of  philosophy 
•(before  menlioned)  to  consider  the  sov- 
€rnl  woi'ships  of  various  deities  as  but 
so  many  difterotit  miMles  uf  adoring  the 
same  god — as  the  diviriu  tnlUieucc  on 
the  enrlh  might  be  adored  as  Ceres, 
that  of  tho  sea  as  Neptune,  and  Ihiit  of 
the  heavens  as  Jupiter. 

AVc  have  seen  bow  laic  was  the  spirit 
of  Roman  religion.  Ibit  most,  if  not 
all,  tho  religions  from  the  Ka!»t,  as- 
sij^ned  a  much  more  iinpcntani  and 
mystical  position  to  tlicir  laiL-slboods. 
TiiUH  when  a  man  desired  lo  be  initi- 
ated into  Ihe  mysteries  of  Isis  n  i)riest 
^served  us  his  spiritual  father,  and  had 
a  claim  for  life  on  the  gratitude  of  bis 
spiritual  son.  Such  priests  were  by  no 
menus  contented  with  directing  the  ex- 
ternals of  worship  ;  they  desired  to 
■<*anve  souls,"  and  to  this  end  did  what 


was  ultogeiner  new  at  Rome,  nuiunUy 
preached  sermons !  Thus  Apuleius 
re]>ro8ents  a  priest,  after  a  miracle  in 
the  temple  of  Isis,  declaiming  against 
unbelievers  as  follows  :  "  Let  them  ap- 
proacii,  let  them  come  and  examine  for 
themselves,  and  llien  confess  Uicir 
cri-or."  Then  turning  to  the  subject 
of  such  mirnculous  favor  be  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  ^'  If  thou  wouldsl  dwell 
in  security^  inaccessible  lo  the  blows  of 
forlunc,  enroll  tliyself  iu  ihe  Holy  Mi- 
litia;  come  voluntarily  and  bow  thy 
bead  under  the  yoke  of  tho  sacred  min- 
istry. It  is  only  when  thou  slmlt  be 
the  slave  of  tho  goddess  that  thou  wilt 
begin  to  experience  what  perfect  fi*ec- 
dom  is." 

Such  priests  devoted  themsclvos  ex- 
clusively to  their  sacred  calling,  glory- 
ing in  detachment  from  the  world  nud 
ordinary  huitiau  affections,  with  detinile 
rules  of  lilu,  and  wearing  a  distinctive 
habit. 

Knslern  religions  became  more  aud 
more  inMuoitliid  with  the  Antoninoa, 
and  altaincd  a  triumphal  position  under 
Severus.  IVocesstoua  wended  their 
way  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  some- 
times of  black-mbeil  priests  of  Rellonn, 
lenring  their  tlesii  and  dnucing  tike 
modern  dervishes  ;  sometimes  of  priests 
of  Isis  iu  snow-white  linen  robes  and 
with  lonsurc<l  heads. 

One  great  atlvautage  pertained  lo 
Ibesu  Eastern  religions  —  namely,  the 
l^ardoiis  they  could  gi-anl  in  return  for 
crreinoninl  observances.  Gladly  did 
trembling  sinners  ]n'acllse  fastings, 
offer  sacrifices,  nud  scalier  their  wenllh 
profusely,  in  oitler  thereby  effccttuilly 
lo  disarm  divine  justice. 

There  were  priusily  brotherhoods  iu 
Egypt  which  inhabited  temples,  and, 
rejecting  nil  active  employmeut,  consc- 
eraled  their  lives  lo  worship  and  devout 
contemplation.  Their  movcmenla  were 
gmvo  and  measured  ;  they  kept  their 
hands  folded  within  their  maiilles,  and 
slept  on  palm  leaves,  with  a  block  of 
wood  for  a  pillow,  abstaining  from  wine 
uiul  various  kinds  of  foot].  Such  a  mo- 
naslic  institution  existed  at  Memphis, 
the  strictly  enclosed  members  of  which 
called    themselves    *'  servants    of    Se- 
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mpis."  There  weru  i>n>ruii  uuclioriLca 
in  E.iO'P*-  wbo,  one  lnindic<l  and  Ufty 
years  before  Christ,  nntici|)ulcd  the 
Christian  recluses  of  the  Tlicbnid. 
(such  InaiiLutiona  cviiU-nlly  neeordtMl 
Willi  the  genius  of  llie  nation, 

Siniitarlv  in  Syria  inlgrinis  canio  by 
thous^nd^  not  only  to  adoro  the  famed 
gOildess  Abiiirtc,  but  alfso  to  ashii^L  at 
Ihe  functions  |»crfonncd  by  lier  priests. 

Twice  a  year  one  of  them  ascended 
to  the  summit  of  an  enormous  phalhis, 
wlicrc  he  remained  seven  days  and 
nights  without  slceiung,  niakin;^  inter- 
cession for  llie  devotees,  wlio  deposited 
Iheir  offerini^s  at  the  base  of  l!ie  slruc- 
tui'e  on  which  lie  thus  dweU^hlnin're 
antiei[»ation,  as  far  as  externals  wont, 
of  the  |ieculiar  devotional  i)mcticus  of 
St.  Simeon  SlylitcH  and  the  other  pillar 
saints  of  Syria  ! 

In  the  Kastern  rtdii^ions,  however 
details  mi^dit  vary,  the  special  subject 
of  religious  excitement  Mas  geuenilly 
ft  legend  of  the  dealli  and  resurrection 
of  some  god  —  as  Osiris,  mourned  by 
Isis  ;  Atlonis,  by  Astarte  ;  or  the  great 
mother  seeing  Ihe  beauteous  Alhis 
ex|>iro  in  hur  arms.  To  nn^urniug, 
plaintive  or  tunmltuous,  sueeevded  ex- 
plosions of  joy  on  all  sides,  willi  gronns 
and  tears,  when  at  lenglli  wei*o  heard 
the  mystic  woi-ds,  "  lie  U  regained ; 
let  us  rejoiee  !  " 

It  was  especially  in  Egypt  that  ex- 
citing publie  \vorMlu|>  to<ik  place  witldn 
the  temples,  bueh  us  long  liad  no  plact^ 
in  I  hose  of  Home.  Itui  the  Kastern 
influence  extended  by  tiegrees  even  to 
the  very  \vorshi|)  of  Jupiter  at  the  Cap- 
itol. His  temple  was  solemnly  opened 
for  his  **  awakening,"  and  as  kooii  as 
the  entering  crowd  perceived  his  image 
in  the  distance  they  cried  out,  Salvt^ 
impei'Hior  I  All  day  long  devotees  per- 
formed, or  pretended  to  perform,  ser- 
vices of  the  most  varied  kinds  lo  the 
greatest  and  Iicst  of  gtxls.  Thero  were 
women  who  even  Ihiilercd  themselves 
that  they  could  gain  his  love,  and  who 
would  pass  whole  days  seated  beneath 
Jiis  statue  without  any  fear  of  Juno's 
anger. 

But  while  foreign  religions  had  IhuH 
their  effect  on  that  of  Kouiu,  the  latter 


reacted  upon  them  by  promoting  calm- 
ness and  sobriety  with  cxaclncss  of 
ritual  observance.  Tlius  with  ihc^rent 
fusion  of  races  which  the  empire 
Immghi  aboul,  its  tolerant,  non-prose- 
lytizing  spirit  also  brought  al>ouL  ft  vast 
religious  fusiuu.  So  il  was  thai  a  HurL 
of  pagan  Catholic  Church  spiead  nml 
diffused  itself  throughout  the  civitizcil 
world.  Iienn.  Iiowever,  only  by  cour- 
tesy be  called  a  "^  Church.  *  since  it 
liad  no  coiumon  dognnis,  no  universal 
discipline,  no  meai»s  (nor  any  desii-c) 
of  enforcing  couf4)rmily  and  obedience 
to  ft  supreme  religions  auihoriiy.  Still 
it  constitutetl  a  sort  of  religious  pax 
romana  ;  it  hrondeuod  the  road  of 
Christianity,  and  especially  prepared 
llie  way  fi)r  its  effeelivu  organi%aliou. 

As  llomc  becjinje  a  resideme  for  all 
stninge  gods,  il  also  becamu  both  the 
n:ligious  capital  of  the  world  and  il* 
nrligious  centre.  It  became,  and  Has 
called,  the  *^Holy  City**  and  ihc 
*'  Klernnl  City  ;"  and  so,  when  Chris- 
tianity ulUmately  triumphed,  it  still 
retained  those  lilies,  and  hecainv  uul- 
umlly,  as  well  ns  for  other  tvasous, 
reganled  as  the  voligious  capital  of  the 
Christian  world. 

Only  two  religions  were  uxculdud 
from  tlie  otherwise  almost  uiiiversnl 
tolendioii  of  paganism  —  namely^  Juiht- 
isin  and  Chriutianit\ .  Kalhej-s  of  th4* 
Church  have  complained  of  this,  yet 
somewhat  unreasonably  ;  for  the  con- 
cord which  existed  between  the  vari- 
ous pagioi  forms  resulle<l  fruni  their 
willingness  to  make  rcci|)rocaI  conccs- 
sions.  This  neither  Jews  nor  Chri*- 
lians  would,  ntu'  e(»u!d,  consent  to; 
and  they  had  miturnlly  tit  take  the  cou- 
sequences.  Yet  peace  was  olTere<l 
to  thcni  on  the  sanio  conditions  ns  to 
others.  The  i»agans  wci*e  ready  to 
recogui;!c  in  Jcliovah  their  own  Jujilter 
or  nucchus,  and  n<il  a  few  were  willing 
to  keep  the  Sabbalh  and  observe  Jew- 
ish fftsta  and  feiists.  There  were  also 
some  Jews,  like  Herod,  who  would  not 
have  regretted  such  mutual  undcrsLand- 
ings  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  nation 
repelled  them  with  horror,  and  thereby 
incurred  bloody  persecutions,  wluireiu 
thousands  lost  their  liveti,  and  fnriouft- 
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laireu  ngniiisl  Uioiu  iinmc,  winch  odIv 
cca-sod  wlu-ii  ihoy  Jissocialed  Lhomaelvea 
with  the  pagans  to  peisecule  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  C'liiistinns,  iis  every  one  knows, 
were  also  offored  whaL  were  deemed 
f;iv'oi'nhU!  terms,  and  Htlh;  difficulty 
would  have  been  Tell  in  the  aeceplancc 
of  Christ,  as  one  gnd  more,  and  (as 
readers  will  remember)  his  imjuje  had 
its  place  in  the  private  chapel  (»f  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  beside 
those  of  Orpheus  and  Apollonins. 
But  no  consistent  Clinstian  ctmld  tol- 
erate idolatry  even  to  the  extent  oT 
Bcatlering  a  few  grains  of  incense  on 
tlic  altars  either  of  the  Goddess  of 
liomo  or  of  Llje  Genius  of  the  Emperor. 
Such  a  spirit  of  exclusivcncss  was  a 
new  thinij  to  the  pagans  and  naturally 
appeared  disloyal  to  the  Komans  »ml 
opiiosed  to  the  very  essence  of  "civi- 
cism." 

The  Hiniied  space  at  my  disposal 
compels  nie  to  pass  over  much  I  would 
fain  say  as  to  Kotuan  pa^nnism^  and  to 
proceed  at  once,  from  this  brief  record 
of  facts,  to  sum  \\\\  tliose  of  its  charac- 
ters whicli  most  opposed,  or  directly  or 
indirectly  aided,  the  Christian  system. 

(1)  It  was  the  identification  of  the 
Roman  reliifion  with  tiio  StJilc  which 
was,  perhaps,  the  tuosl  powerful  of  all 
iiostilc  inihionces,  while  closely  con- 
nected Ihc'icwiih  was  the  lay  spirit  of 
its  various  jirieslhootls.  Since  no  char- 
acter which  was  baneful  to  the  progress 
of  Chrialianily  could  possibly  have  per- 
tained to  its  essence,  the  idcntilicatiou 
of  temporal  with  sj)iritual  ends  and 
aims  ci>uld  not  bo  an  esseutini  chantc- 
ter  of  Christianity,  but  ujust  be  more 
or  less  completely  opposed  thereto. 

Later  on  (as  wc  have  seen)  tlie  East- 
ern religions  introduced  another  spirit, 
and  one  more  in  liarmouy  with  the 
growing  religious  needs  of  the  pagans 
of  the  lirst  two  centuries.  This 
-change,  however,  instead  of  favoring 
Christianity,  indirectly  impeded  it.  It 
did  so  inasmuch  as  it  occasioned  a  re- 
juvenescence of  paganism,  and  enabled 
it  (l)y  imperfectly  ministering  to  those 
growing  religious  needs  which  only 
Christianity  could  completely  satisfy) 


to  prolong  its  life  by  acting  as  a  rival 
to  the  Christian  system. 

(2)  The  non-nioriil  nature  of  pagan- 
ism generally  must  have  gained  it  the 
support  of  those  lea**!  disposed  to  con- 
form lo  ethical  requirements,  and  so 
aided  the  direct  (ippnsition  to  Chris- 
liunity  ;  while  Llio  luonil  amelioration 
introduced  by  philosophy,  like  the  just 
mentioned  religious  rejuvenescence, 
must  Iiavo  indirectly  opposed  it  by  the 
more  successful  rivalry  thus  occasioned. 
TImt  morality  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity  is  a  fact  which  no  omi  will 
probably  for  one  moment  question. 

(3)  That  Ronuiu  religion  consisted 
merely  of  ceremonial  observances,  and 
was  devoid  of  dogma  on  the  whole, 
greatly  faciHiatcd  (as  wc  have  seen)  its 
genend  acceptance  and  maintenance, 
and  so  far  was  one  groat  l)arrier  against 
Christian  progress.  Sucli  a  charactor 
of  mere  formality  and  such  repugnance 
to  dogma  could  not,  therefore,  pertain 
lo  tlie  essence  of  Christianity. 

(4)  The  growth  of  and  tendency 
towards  monottieism,  imperfect  as  it 
was,^  cannot  have  acted  as  a  hostile 
influence,  save  in  so  far  as  it  may  have 
lent  some  strength  to  pagan  rivalry. 

(5)  The  existence  of  slavery  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  imi)roved  condition 
of  the  female  sex  on  the  other,  had 
doubtless  effects,  bolh  direct  and  in- 
direct, of  an  unfavorable  chai*acter; 
but  we  do  not  sec  evidence  that  they 
necessarily  predominated  over  other  of 
their  cffecls  whicli  woro  favorable. 

Wc  will  now  pass  on  lo  enumerate 
characters  which  appear  to  us  to  have, 
directly  or  indirectly,  helped  the  recep- 
tion and  progress  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

(1)  And  in  the  first  place  the  whole 
upwanl  religious  movement,  which, 
after  its  initiation  by  Augustus,  con- 
tinued to  advance  during  tlie  lit^t  two 

■  ThuB  ttio  derotecs  of  T&riotu  gods  often  ra- 
giinlvd  their  putl«ular  god  tut  the  only  otw,  fot 
wUloli  aU  the  ottiera  were  bat  dllTerttot  names  or 
different  aspects.  ThlB  waa  upeclally  tbo  cuha 
with  Jujilter  niwl  liib,  Rtiil  alsu  wlUi  Cybele,  and 
MIthm  — who  was  ulUmAteljr  so  irldcly  adored. 
Hut  the  aAMrtloD  that  a  f^ven  god  wan  Ooil  par 
exvxUrHcr,  wa*  very  different  from  a  dof(tnnt1o 
assertion  of  the  eseencial  unity  of  th«  Dtrino  Na- 
ture. 
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centuriea,  served  as  a  most  iiupoi-UmU 
if  not  absolutely  indispeusablc,  direct 
auxiliary. 

(2)  That  stale  of  mental  expeclnllou 
(before  referred  to  in  conueciiou  with 
Virgil)  must  linvc  disposed  many  a 
mind  to  accept  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. 

(3)  The  fact  that  pagjinism,  in  spite 
of  nil  the  eiTorts  of  philosophy,  could 
not  succeed  in  pur-^ing  its  relli^ion  of 
immorality,  was  one  of  lliu  most  power- 
ful of  the  causes  which  induced  its 
overthrow.  Besides  sexual  impurities, 
human  sacrifices,  in  spite  of  all  laws, 
fmm  tmie  to  time  recurred,  and  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  Koxue  would 
make  a  gay  cxcui-siou  to  behold  a  newly 
instidled  priest  of  that  priesthood  com- 
posed  exclusively  of  mucdeiers  which 
Renan  liiis  so  griiphically  depicted. 

(4)  The  formal  and  undogm.itic  char- 
acters of  Homan  religion,  though  (iis 
we  have  just  seen)  they  had  these  a^l- 
verse  inlluences,  none  the  less  greatly 
aided  the  Chrisiiaa  advance  ;  for  tliGro 
were  multitudes  of  men  and  women 
who  cruveil  for  more  definite  religious 
knowledge  and  for  more  hearty  and 
spiritual  worship. 

To  such  the  various  "  mysteries " 
and  Eastern  religions  afforded  some 
solace,  but  M.  Boissier  gives  us  evi- 
deuce  that  they  were  far  from  satisfy- 
ing the  ciiivings  felt.  Nothing  was. 
perhaps,  more  difficult  for  pngnnisrn 
than  the  formulation  of  dogmas,  except 
the  formation  of,  sa}',  a  general  nud 
complete  authoritative  system.  The 
latter,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  ahsohiUdy  impossible  to  it.  There 
were  many  wlio  desired  a  religious 
yoke,  hut  none  —  Jews  and  Christians 
apai't  —  who  could  consistently  impose 
it.  Besides  this  defect,  philoHophy 
made  no  sufficient  efforts  to  enlighten 
and  instruct  the  people,  and  gi-eat  was 
the  conirasi,  in  this  respect,  between 
both  pagnn  priests  and  philosophers, 
and  the  early  preachers  of  the  Ciospel. 
These  deficiencies  in  worship,  dogma, 
and  instruction,  gave  great  indirect  aid 
to  the  progress  of  Cbrislinnity. 

(.i)  The  imperfiiction  (already  noted) 
of   the    attempts    made    to   attain    to 


moDOthei.sm  must  also  have  indirectly, 
by  contrast  and  defect,  servetl  to  help 
on  the  Cliristian  causa. 

(G)  The  increased  {>ower  aail  inilu- 
ence  of  the  devout  sex  was  of  immtinna 
hemdit  to  the  nascent  Church,  wliicU 
was  also  largely  recruited  by  tiie  servile 
class,  whose  very  disabilities  tcndeil  to 
make  them  seek  its  comfort  and  moral 
support. 

(7)  One  of  the  most  powerful  im- 
pulses towards  the  Christian  relij^ioa 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  that  com- 
biticd  anxiety  and  uncertainty  about  a 
future  life  which  was  so  prevalent  in 
the  Homan  world.  Without  dosma 
believed  to  bo  certain,  because  repos- 
ing upon  an  infallible  revelation,  no 
adequate  consolation  for  the  tdais  nud 
afflictions  of  this  life  can  possibly  be 
offered. 

Such,  if  we  are  not  greatly  misLakeu, 
were  the  main  inlluences  which  op- 
posed or  favored  the  advance  of  Chrit- 
tianily.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  note 
corUun  contrasts  between  the  last- 
named  religion  and  the  system  it  found 
existing  in  the  world,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  determine  one  or  two  chamc* 
tcristicA  which  wo  think  must  Iw  ad- 
mitted to  pertain  to  the  essence  of 
Christianity. 

That  great,  non-contcalious,  incohe- 
rent religious  mass  which,  by  a  some- 
what forced  comparison,  we  have 
termed  the  »*  pagan  Church  "  waa  en- 
tirely devoid  of  a  detinite,  universally 
received  system  of  belief,  the  snme  for 
the  cultured  and  the  ignorant,  without 
luiy  distinction  of  esoteric  and  exoteric 
views.  Kven  that  which  seemed  the 
most  stable  and  definite  system  of 
thought  —  that  of  Lho  Stoics  —  was 
such  only  in  atipearauce.  The  Stoics 
were  a;{reed  neither  as  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  nor  as  to  the  nature  of 
God,  who  was  for  some  the  sun,  for 
othei-8  the  ether,  and  for  ycl  others 
nothing  but  the  material  world  itself. 

Philosophy  had  proposed  and  at^ 
tempted  to  jinswcr  the  most  important 
problems,  hut  bad  loft  them  unre- 
solved. The  religious  revival  had  ex- 
cited pious  desires  and  aspirations 
without  affording  them  any  solid  satia- 
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itiou.  The  empeior  was  Pontifex 
Maxitnus,  and  worshipped  while  alive 
as  well  as  after  death.  Yet,  though 
Roman  rcli*rion  was  ideulitk'd  with 
him,  lie.  was  an  impotent  n.s  niidesifoua 
to  acllle  any  fundamculal  beliefs  foi* 
his  pcoplc*»  hearty  and  conscientious 
acceptance,  though  of  coui*se  lie  could 
eufot'co  exteiunl  ceremonial.  There 
was  uidversal  toleration  precisely  be- 
cause there  was  a  universal  impotence 
for  cslablisbiug  any  certain  and  dog- 
mulic  truth.  The  tolci-nlion  of  such  a 
Chui-ch  wa9  but  ne^ilivc,  and  consisted 
ill  the  non-insistciicc  universally  of  be- 
liefs which  wore  locally  deemed  of  most 
vital  importance.  Its  Catholicity  wua 
similarly  spurious  aud  negative  aud 
depended  on  the  nou-universiU  accept- 
ance of  what  were  locally  regarded  as 
Ihe  most  sacred  of  religious  irullia. 

Contrasting  with  this  nebulous  reli- 
gious system  the  uascent  Cluistian 
Church  ;  two  of  its  cUaracterislics 
Bland  out  in  the  most  striking  contrast. 
They  are  (I)  an  organic  ciitholicity,  and 
(2)  auLhoritative  dngiuatism  —  not  only 
as  to  outward  acts  but  also  as  to  com- 
plete internal  ai>sent  aud  belief.  As  to 
ila  catholicity,  the  same  fundamental 
doctrines  —  Iiuwever  small  their  num- 
ber compared  with  the  ex[>licit  posses- 
sions of  liiter  ages  —  were  everywhere 
taught  and  received.  Xcither  was 
thei*e  any  dislinclidu  of  esoteric  and 
exoteric  teaching.  The  Church  either 
of  Rome,  .lertisiilem,  Egypt,  or  trans- 
alpine Ciaul  did  not  admit  to  commun- 
ion members  of  any  other  local  Church 
which  denied  the  doctrines  (whether  of 
Rome,  Jerusalem,  Egypt,  or  Gaul)  held 
to  he  the  most  sacred  of  nil.  It  was  a 
real  catholicity,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
pended oi)  the  universal  ncccptJincc  of 
what  was  most  revered  in  each  and 
every  province  of  the  umpire.  It  was 
catholic  also,  because  it  had  no  limit  as 
to  nationality,  and  wu^^  the  offspring  of 
no  local  cultua  in  any  cily,  while  it  was 
freely  offered  to  the  citizens  of  every 
city,  to  the  inhabitant  of  every  prov- 
ince of  the  empire,  and  to  the  world 
beyond  the  empire.  Xo  corapetent 
scholar  denies  that  at  the  dose  of  the 
second  century  such  a  catholic  Church 


gives  evidence  of  at  least  its  incipiont 
exislouee. 

This  character  of  "catholicity''  can 
hardly  be  denied  to  be  one  pertaining 
to  the  essence  of  the  Chrisliiiu  Church 
long  before  it  mounted  the  throne  with 
Constanline. 

But  its  catholicity  depended  on  aa- 
othor  characlor  still  more  essential  aud 
fundamental,  and  yet  more  contrasted 
with  the  nature  of  the  so-called  pagao 
Church. 

This  still  more  fundamenlal  character 
was  that  of  authoritative  dogmatism. 
To  all  men  a  doctrine  was  prcaohcd, 
and  assent  to  its  teaching  was  categor- 
ically domaniled.  Xo  exiornal  acts,  uo 
ceremonial  observances,  were  deemed 
of  the  sligblest  value  without  the  iute- 
Hor  assent  of  the  mind  and  tlie  adhe- 
sion of  the  will  to  that  doctrine. 
Moreover,  the  Christian  religion  did 
not  consist  of  religious  doctrines  or  of 
religious  practices,  but  of  two  facts,  the 
acceptance  of  which,  as  facts,  was  in- 
dispensable and  imperative  :  (1)  one  of 
them  was  the  fact  of  the  foundcr*8  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  ;  the  other  (2) 
was  the  fact  of  unorganized  community 
which  nuLlioritalively  hande<l  down  and 
inlerpreled  the  tradition  of  that  found- 
er's teaching,  with  power  to  add  to  or 
exclude  from  the  Chrislian  body,  aU 
lliough  membership  of  that  body  was 
taught  to  be  a  necessary  conditiou  of 
life  everlasting. 

Quite  recently  it  lias  been  shown,  by 
an  authority  who  caiinut  be  accused 
of  any  ulli'ji-orthodox  tendency,  how 
auihorilative  and  distinctly  dogmatic 
was  the  early  Church,  and  how  great 
was  the  inHuenco  of  the  autltority  of 
Christian  Rome.  Dr.  Adolph  Ilaruack  * 
has  given  the  early  creed  of  the  Roman 
Church  as  follows  :  — 

I  believe  lu  God  the  Father  Aluiighly. 
and  iu  Jesus  Christ  His  only  begotten  .*!)on, 
our  Lord,  who  was  bom  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  crucified  and  buried 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  who  rose  on  the  third 
day  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  hito 
heaven,  and  siileth  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  from  whence  Re  shall  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  an  1  in  the 
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Holy  Gliost,  the  Holy  Church,  the  fopgive- 
nesa  of  sins,  and  the  resurreclion  ttf  the 
flesh. 

This  Roinau  confession  Dr.  Haronek 
it'trncds  *  iis  hiiviog  been  "in  all  citses 
the  fouixhition  slone  "  whence  Ihc  Vftii- 
ous  provincial  Chuixhcs  sntistied  their 
sevci-al  needs  nccoiding  to  their  differ- 
ent circumstances.  ITo  roundly  declares 
that  "  tlie  creed  of  the  city  of  Home 
governed  the  whole  creed-formation  of 
the  West;-'  mid  he  further  lells  us* 
that  *'  the  various  anti-Gnostic:  rules  of 
faith  presuppose  a  sliorl,  settled,  for- 
ruulnted  orutMl,  and  this  must,  in  tliu 
second  centui")*,  Imve  been  llie  old  Ro- 
lUMU  creed/' 

iVfl  to  Iho  i>reci9c  i)criod  nt  which  its 
existence  niusL  be  adniilled  —  Uie  niini- 
niuui  of  iU  nntiquity  —  he  regai-ds  it' 
ns  certainly  dating  front  ^*  Lhe  mid<ltc  of 
the  second  century/*  and  nffirnis  that 
it  can  be  traced  **  an  direct  Uueji "  to  the 
secund  half  of  the  third.  But  no  one 
will  probably  dispute  that  if  sucli  a 
creed  was  a  recognize*!  nulhoritalive 
baptismal  symbol  as  early  :is  250  A.i>. 
il  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  could 
have  grown  up  in  fifly  yeai-s  ;  and  thus 
it  plaiuly  comes  within  tliu  rai><^e  of 
the  period  considered  in  this  article  — 
uu|ucly.  the  two  first  centuries  of  our 
cm. 

But  as  to  Lhe  character  of  ll»e  early 
Roman  Church  and  our  indebtedness 
thereto,  Pr.  Ilarnack  says  :  — 

AVTioever  turns  from  the  penisal  of  the 
Apostolic  Palhenf  and  the  C'hristiau  apulo- 
gists  to  the  Old  Itoman  oonfes»ion  cannot 
but  render  a  meed  of  grateful  admiration 
to  the  Roman  Clmreh  for  lhe  act  of  faith 
which  she  has  here  made  in  her  baptismal 
creed.  If  we  consider  wllli  what  strange 
and  curious  notions  the  Gospel  was  already 
at  tlds  time  often  associnlcd,  in  what  a 
meagre  spirit  It  was  often  couceived.  and 
how  Chtliiism  and  Apocalyptics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  legalism  and  Greek  philosophy 
on  the  other  thrcaieneil  to  destroy  the  sim- 
plicity of  Christ,  the  Old  Koman  creed  will 
seem  to  us  doubly  great  and  venerable.^ 

1  Sm  ymetttnth  Omtmit  for  July.  1893,  p.  1«2. 

*  IbM.,  l>.  167. 
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*  Ibid,,  p.  175. 


Considering,  then,  the  contrnsi  pre- 
sented by  the  Christian  religion  to  tlmt 
of  pngnn  Rome,  the  moat  striking  and 
essential  dislinetinns  appear  to  he  Ihosc 
herein  pointed  out.  Chriatianily  is  e«- 
aenlially  moral;  Itut  njorality — and 
high  morality  —  was  niso  introduced 
into  paganism  by  teachers  of  philos- 
ophy. 

Christiauily  t4iught  the  doctrine  of  a 
Divine  Sonahip  and  Incarnnlion  ;  but 
analogous  views  were  common  in  vari- 
ous pngnn  forms  of  religion.  It  taught 
also  the  resurrection  of  a  divine  suf- 
ferer ;  but  that,  in  other  8lm|>ea,  was 
the  accepted  belief  of  multitudes. 

It  taught  contempt  for  honors,  riches, 
and  worldly  pleasures  ;  but  the  same 
was  UmiL^hi  by  the  .Stoics  and  the 
C\  nics. 

It  propngnlod  its  creed  without  llic 
aid  of,  and  in  opposition  lo,  the  Uonian 
Slntc  ;  but  nniny  Oriuntal  religions  did 
the  same  ihing.  IMiUR  it  appears  to 
me  that  tliu  two  most  striking  differ- 
ences Ijelween  paganism  :ind  Chrislinn- 
ity  — differences,  therefore,  which  must 
bo  lieid  to  be  most  csseutinl  —  were 
the  possession  by  the  Christian  Chuifh 
of  (1)  calhulicity  and  (2)  authority. 
Such  authority  also,  when  it  llrst  ap- 
pears on  Lhe  Held  of  hisinty,  shows  it- 
self, as  it  were,  crystallizing  round  the 
person  at  the  head  of  lhe  Roman 
Church  —  as  was  natuntl,  for  lhe  Ro- 
mans were  the  horn  legislators  and 
governors  of  the  world. 

But  if  the  most  apparent  of  all  the 
distinctions  helween  pagauism  mid  Ro- 
man Christianity  in  iLs  earliest  period 
are  catholicity  and  authority,  what  is 
the  distinctive  character  of  thai  Chris- 
tinully  to-day  7  We  have  still  a  Church 
which  differs  from  nil  other  religious 
bo«lics  by  the  same  two  ei<aential  marks^ 
(1)  catholicity  and  (2)  nulhoiity,  and 
which  is  unquestionably  the  direct  and 
uninterrupted  descendant  of  the  prim- 
itive Church  at  Rome.  Other  reli- 
giotis  bodies  may  share  with  it  this  or 
the  other  group  of  doctrines  or  of  prac- 
tices, but  there  is  not  one  other  which 
dares  to  aflirni  that  it  aJoitt  is  cathoUc, 
and  that  it  alone  possesses  nbaolnk 
dogmatic  authority.     The  Church  also 
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w4)idi  solely  as»di*ts  Ihese  claims  is 
now,  ns  in  the  second  century,  tlie 
Church  of  the  Roman  communion,  and 
regards  with  respect  and  deference  the 
Koman  pontiff. 

There  are  persons  who  presume  to 
apply  tlie  term  "  Italian  mission  "  to 
the  English  Churcli  in  communion  with 
Home,  as  if  that  term  was  a  term  of 
opprobrium,  or  at  least  denoted  some 
inferiority  of  status.  But  the  members 
of  tliat  Church  glory  in  such  a  title, 
and  declare  that  it  is  by  God^s  unmer- 
ited mercy  they  have  the  inexpressible 
privilege  of  being  Homan  Catholics. 
Tliey  are  an  Italian  mission,  and  the 
Aims  of  that  mission  they  strive  to 
fulii].  I  am  far,  indeed,  from  feeling 
any  desire  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  I  recognize  the  im- 
porlnnt  and  beneficent  I'OU  it  fulfils, 
and  have  the  highest  respect  for  many 
of  its  ministers.  My  recollection  of  its 
action  in  my  own  regard  demands  my 
gratitude.  Nevertheless  the  duty  to 
hear  witness  to  tmth  admits  of  no  com- 
promise. I  feel,  therefore,  compelled 
to  call  my  readei*s'  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  another  Italian  mission, 
that  of  St.  Augustine,  whence  arose 
the  English  Church  as  it  existed  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Up  to 
the  year  1534  its  prelates  and  priests 
I»ad  also  dutifully  striven  to  fullil  the 
Italian  mission  they  had  received,  but 
then  they  shamefully  abandoned  it, 
setting  aside,  in  despite  of  authority, 
that  Church  organization  they  hnd 
themselves  ever  regarded  as  essential,^ 
thus  also  cutting  themselves  off  from 
tlie  other  character  of  catholicity. 

Thus  both  the  Anglican  Church  and 
the  English  Homan  Church  were  "  Ital- 
ian missions,"  but  they  differ  essen- 
tially in  the  fact  that  the  former  was 
and  is,  while  the  latter  is  not,  faithless 
to  its  mission. 

We  must  now,  in  conclusion,  say  a 


'  Thus  Archbishop  Courteiiay  in  the  ArcUiepfs- 
copa)  Coniinission  of  1382,  wherein  seven  bishops 
(one  of  them  William  of  Wykehani),  with  thirty- 
seven  leading  theologians,  co-operated,  declared 
tli«!  doctrine  that  the  English  Church  should  exist 
under  its  own  laws,  and  not  subject  to  the  pope,  to 
be  an  heretical  proposition.  See  the  Tablet,  An- 
Ifusit  2C.  1893,  p.  327. 
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few  words  as  to  the  positive  influence 
of  antecedent  paganism  on  the  Chris- 
tianity which  sprang  up  amongst  it. 
As  most  of  my  readers  probably  know, 
M.  Ernest  Havet,  in  his  work  **Le 
Christianisme  et  ses  Origines,"  en- 
deavore  to  show  that  Christianity  was 
nothing  more  than  the  natural,  inev- 
itable outcome  of  the  mingling  of  Hel- 
lenism and  Judaism  with  Boman  life 
under  the  conditions  existing  at  the 
time.  This  M.  Boissier  entirely  de- 
nies.^ He  admits  thai  it  developed 
under  favorable  (the  theist  must  term 
them  ''  providential  ")  circumstances, 
as  we  have  here  endeavored  to  show, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  it 
came  at  tlie  very  moment  most  profit- 
able for  its  success.  As  Prudentius 
says  :  —  • 

Christo  jam  turn  venienti, 
Crede,  parata  via  est. 
Chiistianity  profited  by  its  environ- 
ment, but  was  not  thereby  genemted. 
That  system  (as  shown,  for  example,  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans)  is  as 
radically  distinct  from  Hellenism  as 
from  Roman  paganism,  and  carried  for- 
ward to  an  otherwise  impossible  con- 
summation the  reforms  and  religious 
ameliorations  which  arose  in  the  pagan 
world.  But,  as  we  have  said,'  philos- 
ophy and  religion  had  raised  questions 
which  they  could  not  solve,  and  aspira- 
tions they  could  not  satisfy,  while  com- 
plete solution  and  abundant  satisfaction 
were  afforded  to  those  who  accepted 
the  Christinn  faith. 

Judaism  was  tlie  dawn  which  an- 
nounced the  near  advent  of  the  ''  Sun 
of  Justice,''  but  the  fulfilment  of  its 
law  was  only  accomplished  by  breaking 
away  from  what  was  its  central  prin- 
ciple, as  Judaism.  The  essence  of 
Christianity,  as  we  have  seen,  consisted 
for  one  thing  in  its  catholicity ;  but 
Judaism  was,  and  is,  essentially  a  racial 
religion,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
universal  extension.  It  was  also  too 
devoid  of  dogma  to  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  that  age,  since  it  consisted  in 
little  more  than  the  assertion  of  God's 
unity  and  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were 
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his  chosen  people.  Every  Jew  will 
ndmit  Uint their aacred  formula,  "Hear, 
O  Israel  ;  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one 
God,"  contains  the  essence  of  Judniani. 

As  to  HellcniHin,  that  it  also  contrib- 
uted its  share  to  the  development  of 
Christiauity  uo  reiusonable  man  would 
wish  to  deny.  The  C'liri^lian  Churcli, 
as  it  exists  in  the  concrete  in  every 
region  of  the  world's  surface,  receives, 
and  must  receive,  niodiMcnlioDS  from 
its  euvironniunt  ;  hut  accidental  modl- 
lication  and  essential  transformation 
are  very  difTcrent  things. 

We  have  seldom  been  so  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  the  way  in  which  an 
author's  prejudices  can  distort  his 
judgment,  ns  in  our  perusal  of  M.  Ha- 
vel's work.  His  ignui-anco  of  the 
Chriatinn  ChurPli  is  also  curious.  He 
represents  it  as  claiming  that  it-s  riles 
and  ceremonies  and  its  pious  pntctices 
are  due  to  special  and  extraordinary 
revelations,  instead  of  having  arisen 
as  acts  responding  to  and  8Up[dying 
natural  human  wants.  lie  del;iits  a 
nuniher  of  pagiin  customs  to  whidi  a 
variety  of  Cliristian  nicdiceval  cuslcmis 
conform,  and  lie,  wilhalmo!»t  incredible 
absurdity,  represents  the  latter  as  hav- 
ing directly  followed  from  the  former. 
But  every  tyro  of  ecclesuislical  history 
knows  that  a  long  interval  intervened 
bclwueu  the  cessation  of  such  pagaii 
customs  and  the  development  of  anal- 
ogous Christian  ones.  It  would  be  as 
absurd  to  belie vo  in  a  direct  tlliaLion, 
instead  of  a  mere  relation  of  analogy 
between  such  practices,  as  to  believe 
that  the  pillar  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites 
was  a  mere  imitation  of  the  long  an- 
tecedent one  of  Ibc  priest  of  Aalarle, 
As  in  the  organic  world  wc  continually 
meet  with  (as  it  has  been  my  special 
function  to  point  out)  the  'Mndepen- 
dcut  origin  of  similar  structures,''  so 
also  in  the  domain  of  human  history 
we  continually  meet  with  *'  the  inde- 
pendent origin  of  similar  customs/' 
This  circumstance  needs  no  elaborate 
thcon'  for  its  explanation;  it  follows, 
as  it  might  be  cxpccteil  to  follow,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  human  nnlnre  in  every  one  of 
03.  St.  Georo£  Mxvart. 


Front  Tlia  NaifonAl  Kerl«v, 
THE  DAT  OF  SILENXE. 

For  a  week  the  midday  thermom- 
eter had  marked  eighty  or  more  in  the 
shade.  Golden  weather  for  those  who 
could  lie  and  watch  the  lazy  breakei-s 
on  a  rot'ky  shore,  or  treail  the  turf  ttf 
deep  woodland,  or  drink  from  the  peb- 
bled stream  in  some  mountain  glen. 
But  the  by-ways  of  Soulhwark  lan- 
guiulied  for  a  cloud  upon  the  sun,  for  a 
cooling  sliowcr,  or  a  breath  from  its  old 
enemy,  the  east.  The  cry  of  fretful 
cbiUlren  sounded  ceaselessly.  Every 
window  was  wide  open  ;  women  who 
had  nothing  to  do  loungetl  in  the  dusk 
of  doorways  and  in  arched  passages, 
llieir  money  all  gone  in  visits  lo  the 
public  house.  Ice-cream  men  found 
husinefis  at  a  standstill  ;  it  was  Friday, 
and  the  youngsters'  ha'pence  had  long 
ago  come  to  an  end.  Laborers  who 
depended  upon  casual  employment 
chose  lo  sleep  through  the  thirsty 
liours  rather  than  go  in  search  of  jobs  ; 
a  crust  of  bread  served  them  for  a 
meal.  They  lay  about  in  the  shadowed 
spots,  shirt  and  trousers  their  only  cos- 
tume, their  sluiggv-  heads  ia  every  con- 
ceivable attitude  of  repose. 

AVhere  the  sun  fell,  the  pavement 
burned  like  an  oven  floor.  An  evil 
smell  hung  about  the  butchers^  and  the 
tish  shops.  A  public  house  scenled  » 
whole  street  wilh  alcoholic  fumes ; 
from  sewer-grates  rose  a  miasma  that 
caught  the  breath.  People  who  bought 
butter  from  the  Utile  dealers  had  to 
carry  it  away  in  a  saucer,  covered  with 
a  piece  of  paper  which  in  a  few  mo- 
ments turned  oily  dark.  Rotting  fruit, 
riimg  out  by  costermongers,  offered  a 
dire  regale  to  lillle  ragamuUins  prowl- 
ing like  the  cats  and  dogs.  Babies* 
bottles  were  choked  wilh  thick-curdling 
milk,  and  sweets  melted  in  grimy  Utile 
handFt. 

Among  the  children  playing  in  a 
court  deep  down  by  Southwark  Bridge 
was  one  boy,  of  about  seven  years  old. 
who  looked  heallbier  and  sweeter  thMU 
most  of  his  companitms.  The  shirt  he 
wore  bad  been  washed  a  week  ago,  and 
rents  in  it  had  obeyed  the  needle.  HU 
moLher-made   braces   supported  a  pair 
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of  trousers  cut  short  belwceu  the  knee 
and  ankle,  evidently  shaped  out  of 
a  man's  gnrmeut.  Stockings  he  dis- 
pensed with  ;  but  liis  boots  were  new 
and  strong.  Thougli  he  amused  him- 
self vigorously,  he  seemed  to  keep  cool  ; 
his  curly  hair  was  not  matted  with  per- 
spiration, like  that  of  the  other  young- 
sters ;  the  open  shirt  —  in  this  time  of 
holiday  coat  and  waistcoat  were  put 
away  to  be  in  good  condition  when 
school  began  again — showed  a  body 
not  ill-nourished  ;  and  bis  legs  were  of 
sturdy  growth.  A  shouting,  laughing, 
aU<>*;eLher  noisy  little  chap.  When  his 
shrill  voice  rang  out,  it  gave  bis  play- 
males  the  word  of  command  ;  he  was 
ready,  too,  with  his  lists  when  occasion 
offered.  You  should  have  seen  him 
standing  with  arras  a-kimbo,legs  apart, 
his  round  little  head  thrown  back  and 
the  brown  eyes  glistening  in  merriment. 
Billy  Burden,  they  called  him.  He  had 
neither  brother  nor  sister — a  fortu- 
nate thing,  as  it  enabled  his  parents  to 
give  him  more  of  their  love  and  their 
attention  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible if  other  mouths  had  clamored  for 
sustenance.  Mi*8.  Burden  was  very 
proud  of  him,  and  all  the  more  decent 
women  in  the  court  regarded  Billy  with 
affectionate  admiration.  True,  he  had 
to  be  kept  in  order  now  and  then,  when 
he  lost  his  temper  and  began  to  punch 
the  heads  of  boys  several  years  older 
than  himself;  but  his  frank,  winsome 
face  soon  overcame  the  anger  of 
grown-uj)  jjeople. 

His  father,  Solomon  Burden  by 
name,  worked  pretty  regularly  at  a 
wharf  on  the  Middlesex  side,  and 
sometimes  earned  as  much  as  a  pound 
a  week.  Having  no  babj'  to  look  after, 
his  mother  got  a  turn  of  work  as  often 
as  possible,  ehielly  at  warehouse-clean- 
ing and  the  like.  She  could  trust  little 
Billy  to  go  to  school  and  come  home  at 
the  right  time  ;  but  holidays,  when  he 
Iiad  to  spend  the  whole  day  out  of 
doors,  caused  her  some  anxiety,  for  the 
child  liked  to  be  off  and  away  on  long 
explorations  of  unknown  country  — 
into  Lambeth,  or  across  the  river  to 
the  great  London  streets,  no  distance 
tiring  hitu.     Her  one  fear  was  lest  he 


should  be  run  over.  To-day  he  had 
promised  to  keep  well  within  reach  o£ 
home,  and  did  so.  At  Mrs.  Burden's 
return  from  a  job  in  Waterloo  Road  he 
was  found  fast  asleep  on  the  lauding. 
She  bent  over  him,  and  muttered  words 
of  tenderness  as  she  wiped  his  dirty 
face  with  her  apron. 

Of  course,  they  liad  only  one  room  — 
an  attic  just  large  enough  to  hold  a 
bed,  a  table,  and  Billy's  little  mattress 
down  on  the  door  in  a  corner.  Their' 
housekeeping  was  of  the  siinptest :  a 
shelf  of  crockery,  two  saucepans,  and  a 
frying-pan  supplied  Mrs.  Burden  with 
all  she  needed  for  the  preparation  of 
meals.  Apparel  was  kept  in  a  box 
under  the  bed,  where  also  was  the 
Wiishing-basin,  Up  to  a  year  ago  they 
had  had  a  chest  of  di-awers  ;  but  the 
liard  winter  had  obliged  them  to  part 
with  this. 

AVlicn  Mrs.  Burden  unlocked  '  and 
opened  the  door,  the  air  within  was  so 
oppressive  that  she  stoo<l  for  a  moment 
and  drew  <i  deep  breath.  The  sound  of 
the  key  wakened  Billy,  who  sprang  up 
joyfully. 

**  Ain't  it  been  'ot  again,  mummy  !  ** 
the  boy  exclaimed.  *'  There  was  a 
'bus-horse  fell  dead.  Ben  AVilkins  seeoc 
it!" 

"  I  a'most  feel  as  if  I  could  drop  my- 
self," she  answered,  sinking  upon  the 
bed.  •*  There  ain*t  no  hair  to  breathe  ; 
I  wish  we  wasn't  under  the  roof." 

She  stood  up  again  and  felt  the  ceil- 
ing—  it  was  some  six  inches  above  her 
head. 

*'  My  gracious  alive  !  It's  fair  bak- 
in'." 

"  Let  me  feel  —  let  me  feel  I  " 

She  lifted  him  in  her  arms,  and  Billy 
proved  for  himself  that  the  plaster  of 
the  ceiling  was  decidedly  warm.  Xev- 
ertheless,  a  tire  had  to  be  lighted  to 
boil  the  kettle.  Father  might  come 
home  any  moment,  and  he  liked  his 
cup  of  tea. 

As  she  worked  about,  the  womaa 
now  and  then  pressed  a  hand  to  her 
left  side,  and  seemed  to  breathe  with 
dilficulty.  Sweat-drops  hung  thick 
upon  her  face,  which  was  the  color  of 
dough.     On  going  down-stairs  to  drav 
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water  for  the  ketllc  she  look  a  quart 
jug,  aud  after  Oiling  lliis  she  drniik 
almost  tlie  whole  of  it  in  one  long 
drauglit.  It  made  lier  pci'spire  still 
more  frecl)* ;  moisture  streamed  from 
her  foreliead  as  she  returned  to  the 
upj)er  story,  nml  on  lU'iiving  she  waa 
obligL'd  to  8oal  herself, 

"■  Do  )ou  feel  bad,  mummy  7  '*  asked 
the  child,  wlio  was  accustomed  to  tUcae 
failings  of  strength  when  liis  mother 
canio  ]]omc  from  a  day's  work. 

*'l  do,  Billy,  hawful  had;  but  it'll 
go  iu  a  minute.  Put  the  kittle  on»  — 
there's  a  good  boy." 

8bc  was  a  woman  of  aclivo  habits,  in 
her  wa}'  a  good  housewife,  loving  niod- 
erale  (.'ieauliness  and  a  home  in  ordLit*. 
Naturally,  hur  cloLliing  was  coarse  and 
begrimed  ;  she  did  the  eoai-scsl  and 
grimiest  of  work.  Hw  sandy  hair  had 
thinned  uf  late  ;  it  began  Lo  show  the 
scaljt  iu  places.  There  was  nlways  a 
look  of  pain  on  lier  features,  and  her 
eyes  were  either  very  glassy  or  very 
dull.  For  thirty  years — that  is,  since 
9ho  was  leu  years  old  —  struggle  wilh 
poverty  had  been  the  law  of  lier  life. 
And  slic  reniaiued  victorious  ;  thern 
was  always  a  loaf  in  the  house,  always 
an  ouuce  of  tea;  licr  cliild  had  never 
nskcd  in  vain  for  the  food  dunuindL'<l 
by  Ills  hearty  appelilc.  She  did  not 
drink  ;  she  kept  a  guard  upon  her 
iongnu  in  the  mntlcr  uf  base  language  ; 
osleemed  comely  by  her  ei|uals  she  liad 
uo  irregularity  of  behavior  wherewith 
to  reproach  herself.  Often  enough  al 
variauce  with  her  husband,  she  yet 
loved  him  ;  and  Hilly  she  loved  more. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  father  came 
home  ;  lie  clumped  heavily  up  llie 
stairs,  bent  his  liead  to  pass  the  door- 
way, and  uttered  a  good-natured  growl 
as  he  saw  the  table  ready  for  Jiim. 

*'  Well,  Bill,  bwoy,  cau  you  keep 
warm  ?  " 

*' Sir  think  so,"  the  child  answered. 
**Mutnmy'8  bad  again  wilh  the  'eat. 
There  ainH  uo  air  iu  this  bloomin' 
'ouse." 

*'  Kick  a  'ole  in  the  roof,  old  chap." 

*'  Wish  1  could  I  " 

Solomon  Hung  off  his  coat,  and 
turned  up    the   sleeves    of   his    shirt. 


The  basin,  full  of  water,  awaited  him  f 
he  thrust  his  great  head  into  it  and 
made  a  slop  over  (he  floor.  Theroat 
Mrs,  liurdun  first  looked,  then  spoke, 
wmtlifully.  As  his  habit  was,  hor 
husbaud  j-etortcd,  and  for  a  few  min- 
utes they  wrangled.  But  it  was  with- 
out biitcruoss,  without  vile  abuse. 
Douicslic  calm  as  understood  by  the 
people  who  have  a  whole  house  to 
themselves  is  inipossiblc  in  a  .Soutb- 
wark  garret  ;  Burden  and  his  wife  were 
regarded  by  the  ncighboi-s,  and  rightly, 
as  an  exemplary  ]iair  ;  Ihoy  never  came 
lo  blows,  never  In  curses,  and  neither 
of  them  iiad  ever  l>cen  known  to  make 
a  scene  in  pubFic. 

Jtiinlen  had  a  loud,  deep  voice  ; 
wbulbtJi- he;  s]H)kc  angrily  or  gently,  ha 
could  be  henrd  all  over  the  house  and 
out  ill  the  court.  Impossible  for  the 
family  to  discuss  anything  in  jirivato. 
Bui,  tike  nil  Ihcir  neighbors,  (bey  ac- 
cepted such  a  state  of  things  its  a  mai- 
ler of  course.  Everybody  knew  all 
about  everybody  else  ;  tlie  wonder  wjia 
when  nothing  disgraceful  came  to  lis- 
tening cars. 

•'  Say,  Bill,"  remarked  (he  nian, 
whou  he  had  al  louglh  sat  quietly  dowa 
to  his  tea,  "how  would  you  like  to  go 
in  a  boat  to-morrow  afternoon  ?  " 

"  ShouldnHI  just  !" 

*'  Old  Four-arf  is  goiii*  lo  havo  a 
swim,"  Burden  explained  lo  bis  wife  ; 
*'  wiinte  me  to  go  wilh  him  ;  an<l  I  foci 
it  ^ud  do  me  gooil,  weather  like  this. 
Bunker's  promised  him  a  boat  at 
]}lackfriiu*s  Bridge.  Shall  1  tnke  the 
kid  ?  " 

Mrs.  Burden  looked  uucasy,  and  an- 
swered 8harj)ly. 

"  What's  the  good  o'  asking  when 
you've  spoke  of  U  before  the  boy  ?  " 

*•  Well,  why  shouldn't  1  lake  him  ? 
You  might  come  along,  too  ;  only  we're 
a-goin'  to  strip,  up  beyond  Chelsea." 

This  WHS  kindness,  nml  it  pacillud  the 
wife. 

*'  I  couldn't  go  before  six,'*  she  said. 

*'  What's  the  job  7  " 

**  Orliccs  near  St.  Bride's  —  Mrs. 
Uobius  wants  'olp  ;  bhe  sent  her  Sally 
over  lo  mc  this  niorninV  It'll  be  nu 
alMlay  job  ;  eightecnpeuce  for  nic." 
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"  Bloomin'  lUHe,  too.    You  ain't  fit 
for  it  this  weather." 
"I'm  all  right." 

"  No  ;  you  ain't.  Billy  just  said  as 
youM  heen  took  bad,  an*  I  can  see  it 
in  yer  eyes.  Have  a  day  at  'ome, 
mother." 

"  Don't  you  go  fidgetin'  about  me. 
Take  Bitly,  if  you  like  ;  but  just  be 
careful.  No'^putbiu'-  of  him  luto  the 
water." 

"  'Tain't  likely." 

"  CawuH  I  batlie,  dad  ? "  asked 
Billy. 

'*  Course  you  cawn't.  We're  goin' 
to  swim  iu  the  middle  of  the  river,  Jem 
Pollock  au'  me  —  where  it's  hawful 
deep,  deep  enough  to  drownd  you  fifty 
times  over." 

"The  other  boys  go  bathin',"  Billy 
remonstrated. 

**  Dcssay  they  do,"  cried  his  mother  ; 
"but  you  won't — so  you  know!  If 
you  want  for  to  bailie,  aret  Mrs.  Crow- 
Ihcr  to  lend  you  her  washin'-tub,  and 
liil  it  with  water.  That  won't  do  you 
IK)  'arm,  and  I  don't  mind  if  yon  make 
a  bit  of  a  splash,  s'long  as  you  don't 
wet  the  bed  through." 

After  all,  it  was  a  home,  a  nesting- 
place  of  human  atfectious  —  this  attic 
In  which  the  occupants  had  scarcely 
I'oom  to  take  half-a-dozen  steps.  Fa- 
ther, mother,  and  child,  despite  the 
severing  tendency  of  circumstances, 
clung  together  about  this  poor  Iiearth, 
the  centre  of  their  world.  Iti  the 
strength  of  ignorance,  they  were  proof 
against  envy  ;  their  imaginations  had 
never  played  about  t!ie  fact  of  social 
superiority,  which,  indeed,  they  but 
dnnly  understood.  Burden  and  his 
wife  would  have  been  glad,  now  and 
then,  of  some  addition  to  the  weekly 
income  ;  beyond  that  they  never  as- 
pired. Billy,  when  he  had  passed  the 
prescribed  grades  of  school,  would  be- 
gin to  earn  money  ;  it  did  not  much 
matter  how  ;  only  let  the  means  bo 
honest.  To  that  the  parents  looked 
forward  with  anticipation  of  pride. 
Billy's  first  wages  I  It  would  warm 
their  hearts  to  see  the  coins  clutched 
in  his  solid  little  fist.  For  this  was  he 
bom,  to  develop  thews  and  earn  wages. 


It  did  not  enter  into  their  concepUoa 
of  domestic  happiness  to  spend  ihb 
evening  at  home,  sitting  and  talking^ 
together.  They  had  very  little  to  say  ; 
their  attacliment  was  not  voad.  Bo- 
sides,  the  stifiing  heat  of  the  garret 
miulc  it  impossible  to  rest  here  until 
the  sua  had  long  set.  So,  when  tea 
was  finished,  Billy  ran  dowii  again  int^ 
the  street  to  mingle  with  liis  shouting 
comrades  ;  Mrs.  Burden  found  a  seat< 
on  the  doorstep,  where  she  dozed 
awhile,  and  then  chatted  with  bare- 
armed  women  ;  and  Solomon  sauntered 
forth  for  his  wonted  stroll "  round  the 
'ouses."  At  ten  o'clock  the  mother 
took  a  jug  to  the  neighboring  beer- 
house and  returned  with  a  "  pot "  — 
that  is  to  say, a  quart  — of  "four  ale,?' 
which  she  and  Solomon  drank  for  sup- 
per. The  lad  was  lying  sound  asleep 
on  his  mattress,  nnke<l  but  for  the  thio 
shirt  which  he  wore  day  and  niglit ; 
the  weather  made  bed-clothes  a  supeiv 
fluity. 

Satuitlay  morning  showed  a  change 
of  sky.  There  were  clouds  about,  and 
a  wind  blew  as  if  for  rain.  At  hair 
past  six  Solomon  was  ready  to  start  for* 
work  ;  Billy  still  slept,  and  the  parents, 
subdued  their  voices  lest  they  should 
wake  him. 

"  If  it's  wet,"  said  Mra.  Burden,  "you 
won't  go  on  the  river,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Xot  if  it's  thorough  wet.  Leave 
the  key  with  Billy,  and  if  we  go  you'll 
find  it  on  llie  top  of  the  door." 

He  set  forth  as  usual ;  as  he  had! 
done  any  day  these  eight  years,  since* 
their  marriage.  Word  of  partings 
seemed  unnecessary.  He  just  glanced 
round  the  room,  and  with  bent  head 
passed  on  to  the  landing.  His  wife  did 
not  look  after  him  ;  she  was  cutting 
bi-ead  and  butter  for  Billy.  Solomon 
thought  only  of  the  pleasant  fact  that 
his  labor  tliat  tiny  ended  at  one  o'clock, 
and  that  in  the  afternoon  he  would 
perhaps  have  a  swim.  Mrs.  Burden, 
who  had  suffei'ed  a  broken  night, 
looked  forward  with  dreary  doggfedness 
to  ten  hours  or  more  of  scrubbing  and 
cleaning,  which  would  bring  in  eigh- 
teenpence.  And  little  Billy  slept  the. 
sleep  of  healthy  childhooML  — - 
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By  luiOdny  the  clouds  had  passed, 
but  llie  lieat  of  the  sun  was  leiupored  ; 
brow!  li^ht  and  soft  weateni  broeze 
made  Ihe  perfection  of  Eni^Hish  sum- 
mer. This  Saturday  was  oue  of  the 
golden  days  of  a  year  to  be  long  rc- 
niemhered. 

AVlicn  he  came  boinn  from  work, 
Solomon  found  JJilly  awaiting  him  all 
eagerness.  Tlicy  weuL  up  Lo  the  ultic^ 
nnd  ate  some  dinner  whicli  Bunlen  tiad 
bronglit  in  his  jiocket  —  two  peijny- 
wortli  of  fried  fish  and  potatoes,  fol- 
lowed by  bread  and  cheese.  A  visit  lo 
Iho  public  house,  where  Billy  dniuk 
from  Ids  fathers  pewter,  and  they 
were  ready  to  atari  for  BlackfriarN 
Bridge,  where  Solomon^s  ftiend,  Jem 
Pollock  —  nfifectiouately  known  by  the 
name  of  his  favorite  liquor,  "  Four- 
half" —  had  iho  use  of  a  boat  belonging 
to  one  Thuntas  Bunker,  a  lightennan. 
It  was  not  one  of  the  nimble  skiffs  in 
which  persons  of  a  liigher  class  Uike 
their  pleasure  upon  the  Thames,  but 
an  ungainly  old  tub,  propelled  by  heavy 
oars.  Solomon  and  his  friend,  of 
course,  knew  that  the  tide  would  liclp 
them  upwaixls ;  it  wanted  about  an 
hour  to  IIoimI.  He  was  a  jovial  fellow, 
this  Jem  l*ollock,  unmari*ied,  and  loss 
orderly  in  his  ways  of  life  tluui  .Sol 
Burden  ;  his  nickname  dhS  him  no  in- 
justice,  for  whenever  he  had  money  he 
dmnk.  A  kindly  temper  saved  him 
from  the  worst  results  of  ibis  bibulous 
liabit  ;  after  a  few  quarts  of  ale  he  was 
at  his  best,  and  If  he  took  more  it 
merely  sent  him  lo  sleep.  When  Sol- 
omon and  Hilly  found  him  on  the  stairs 
at  the  south  side  of  ihe  bridge  he  had 
just  taken  his  lliird  pint  since  dinner, 
and  his  red,  pimply  face  beamed  with 
conlentmont. 

'*  Come  alons  there  !  "  he  roared 
from  below.  **  JJrought  that  bloomin' 
big  son  of  youra  for  ballast,  Sol  ?  " 

"IIo  can  steer,  can  Bill." 

"He  won't  'avo  a  chawnce.  There 
ain't  no  bloomin'  rudder  on  this  old 
ship." 

Hilly  stepped  into  the  boat,  nnd  his 
father  followed  ;  but  their  frieiid  was 
not  yet  ready  to  depart.  The  cause  of 
bis  delay  appeared  when  a  la*!  came 


,  they 
towards 


runnio;;  down  the  stairs  with  a  big  jar 
and  a  tin  mug. 

'*You  don't  s^poso  Tm  a-goiu'  with. 
out  a  drop  o*  refreshment,"  X^oUock  re- 
marked. '*  It^s  water,  this  is  ;  the  best 
supplied  by  Iho  Lambeth  Water  Com- 
pany.    I've  took  the  pledge." 

This  primitive  facetiousness  helped 
tliem    merrily    off.     Hilly    sat    in     the 
slern  ;  llio  men  each  took  an  oar 
were   soon    making  good  way 
Westminster. 

Their  progress  was  noisy  ;  without 
noise  they  could  not  have  enjoyed 
Ihemsclves.  The  men^s  shouts  and 
Hilly^s  shrill  pipe  were  audible  on 
either  bank.  Opposite  ihe  Houses  of 
Parliament  they  exchanged  abusive 
pleasantries  with  two  fellows  on  a 
barge ;  bellowing  was  kept  up  until 
the  whole  distance  between  harubetU 
Bridge  and  that  of  Westminster  taxed 
their  lungs.  At  Vauxhall  Jem  Pollock 
uncorked  his  jar  anil  poured  out  a  mug- 
ful of  tawny  ale,  viuitly  to  tlio  boy's 
deli!j;lit,  for  Billy  had  persisted  in 
declining  to  believe  that  the  vessel 
coiilained  mere  water.  All  drank. 
Solomon  refuse*!  to  let  Billy  have  more 
Ihiiu  half  a  mug ;  to  the  scorn  of  Jem 
pollock,  who  maintnincd  thai  four-ale 
never  did  anything  but  goott  to  man, 
woman,  or  babe. 

At  Chelsea  the  Jar  was  again  opened. 
This  time  Pollock  dnuik  an  indefinite 
tiumber  of  mugs,  and  Solomon  all  but 
quanellu'd  with  him  for  continuing  to 
U'lnpl  liilly.  The  child  had  swallowed 
al  least  a  pint,  and  began  to  show  the 
efteet  of  it ;  ho  lay  back  in  the  stem, 
Innghing  to  himself,  tiis  eyes  fixed  on 
the  blue  sky. 

A  sky  such  na  London  rarely  knows  : 
of  exquisite  i)urity  ;  a  limpid  sapphire, 
streaked  about  the  horizon  with  creamy 
cloudlets.  All  the  smoke  of  the  city 
was  b(U'ne  eastward  ;  the  zenith  shone 
translucent  as  over  woodland  solitudes. 
The  toiTid  beams  of  the  past  week  were 
forgotten  ;  a  mild  and  soothing  splen- 
dor summoned  morUds  lo  come  forth 
into  tlie  ways  of  summer  and  be  glad. 

With  the  last  impulse  of  the  flowing 
tide  they  reached  the  broad  water  be- 
yond Hattersea  BHdgc,  where  Solomon 
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began  to  prepare  liimself  for  a  delicious 
pluii^e.  The  boat  could  not  be  left  to 
Billy  alone  ;  Pollock  was  content  to 
wait  until  Burden  had  had  the  first 
swim.  Quickly  stripped,  the  big- 
limbed  fellow  stood  where  his  boy  had 
been  sitling,  and  of  a  sudden  leaped 
headlong.  Billy  yelled  with  delight 
at  the  great  splash,  and  yelled  again 
triumphantly  when  his  father's  head 
rose  to  the  surface.  Solomon  was  a 
fair  swimmer,  but  did  not  pretend  to 
great  achievements ;  he  struck  out  in 
the  upward  direction  and  swam  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  boat 
keeping  along  with  him ;  tlieu  he  was 
glad  to  catch  hold  of  the  stern.  Pol- 
lock began  to  fling  off  his  clothes. 

"  M)'  turn,  old  pal ! "  he  shouted. 
"Tumble  in,  an'  let's  have  a  feel  of 
the  coolness." 

Solomon  got  into  the  boat,  and  sat 
naked  at  one  of  the  oara,  Billy  manag- 
ing the  olhcr.  Five  minutes  saw  Jem 
back  again  ;  he  had  wallowed  rather 
alarmingly,  a  result  of  the  giiUon  or 
two  of  ale  which  freighted  him.  Then 
Burden  took  another  plunge.  When 
he  had  swum  to  a  little  distance,  Pol- 
lock whispered  to  the  boy  :  — 

"  Like  to  have  a  dip,  Bill  ?  " 

*'  ShonUUrt  I  just  I  But  I  can't 
swim." 

"What's  the  odds?  Go  over  the 
side,  an'  I'll  'old  you  by  the  'ands. 
Orff  with  yer  things  sharp  afore  yer 
fawther  sees  what  we're  up  to." 

Billy  needefl  no  second  invitation. 
In  a  minute  he  had  his  clothes  off. 
Pollock  seized  him  by  both  arms  and 
let  him  down  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 
Solomon  swam  ahead,  and,  as  the  tide 
had  ceased  to  drift  the  boat  onwards, 
he  Avas  presently  at  some  distance. 
With  firm  grip,  Pollock  bobbed  the 
child  up  and  down,  the  breadth  of  the 
tub  allowing  him  to  lean  cautiously 
without  risk. 

Then  the  father  turned  to  look,  and 
saw  what  was  going  on.  He  gave  a 
terrific  shout. 

"Damn  your  eves,  Jem  !  Pull  him 
in,  or  I'll " 

"'Old  yer  jaw  I  "  roared  the  other, 


laughing.  "He's  all  right.  Let  the 
kid  enjoy  hisself,  —  cawn'tyer?  " 

Solomon  struck  out  for  the  boat. 

"  He's  a-comin',"  said  Pollock,  all 
but  helpless  with  half-drunken  laugh- 
ter. 

"  Pull  me  in  1  "  said  the  child,  fear- 
ful of  his  father's  wrath.  "  Pull  me 
up  ! " 

And  at  the  same  moment  he  made  an 
effort  to  jump  upon  the  gunwale.  But 
Jem  Pollock  also  had  bent  forward, 
and  the  result  of  the  two  movements 
was  that  the  man  overbalanced  himself. 
Ho  fell  plump  into  the  water  and  sank, 
Billy  with  him.  From  Burden  sounded 
a  hoarse  cry  of  agony.  Already  tired 
with  swimming,  the  terrified  man  im- 
peded himself  instead  of  coming  on 
more  quickly  ;  he  splashed  and  strug- 
gled, and  again  his  voice  sounded  in  a 
wild  shout  for  help. 

There  was  a  boat  in  sight,  but  far 
off.  On  the  Battersea  side  a  few  peo- 
ple could  be  seen  ;  but  they  did  not  yet 
become  aware  of  what  had  happened. 
From  the  other  bank  no  aid  could  be 
expected. 

Pollock  came  to  the  surface  and 
alone.  He  thought  only  of  making  for 
the  boat,  as  the  one  way  of  saving 
Billy,  for  he  had  no  skill  in  supporting 
another  pei*son  whilst  he  himself  swam. 
But  the  stress  of  the  moment  was  too 
much  for  him  ;  like  Burden,  he  lost 
his  head,  and  by  clutching  at  the  boat, 
pulled  it  over,  so  that  it  began  to  fill. 
A  cry,  a  heartrending  scream,  from  the 
helpless  child,  who  had  just  risen, 
utterly  distracted  him ;  as  the  boat 
swamped,  he  clung  madly  to  it ;  it  cap- 
sized, and  he  hung  by  the  keel. 

Billy  was  being  wafted  down  the 
river.  Once  or  twice  his  little  head 
appeared  above  the  water,  and  his  arms 
were  flung  up.  The  desperate  father 
came  onwards,  but  slowly  ;  fear  seemed 
to  have  unstrung  his  sinews,  and  he 
struggled  like  one  who  is  himself  in 
need  of  assistance.  Once  more  his 
voice  made  itself  heard  ;  but  Pollock, 
who  was  drifting  with  the  boat,  re- 
turned no  answer.  And  from  the 
drowning  child  there  came  no  sound. 
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A  steamer  was  just  puUuig  in  at  Bat- 
tersea  pier  —  too  far  off  to  be  of  use. 
But  by  this  time  some  one  on  tUo  bank 
of  tbe  old  church  had  seen  tho  boat 
bottom  upwards.     Au  alami  was  ffiveu. 

Too  late,  save  for  the  rescue  of  Jeiu 
Pollock.  Burden  had  passed  the  boat 
and  was  not  far  from  the  place  where 
hia  child  had  goue  down  for  the  last 
time  ;  with  ordinary  command  of  Ins 
Btreuglh  and  skill  he  mi^lit  easily  have 
kept  afloat  until  help  ncared  him  ;  but 
he  sank.  Only  his  lifeless  body  was 
recovered. 

And  Billy  —  poor  Utile  chap  —  disai>- 
peared  altogether.  The  seaward-rush- 
ing Thames  bore  him  aloug  in  its 
muddy  depths  hiding  him  unlit  tho 
third  day  ;  then  his  body  was  st-en  and 
picked  up  not  far  from  the  place  whence 
ho  hud  started  on  liis  merry  excursion. 

This  disaslur  happened  about  four  of 
the  clock.  Two  hours  later,  Jfrs.  Bui- 
den,  having  done  her  day's  work  and 
received  her  pay,  moved  homeward. 

Since  noon  she  had  been  suffering 
greatly  ;  whilst  on  Iicr  knees,  scrub- 
bing lloors  and  staircases,  she  had  sev- 
eral times  felt  herself  in  danger  of 
fainting  ;  the  stooping  posture  inleusi- 
ilcd  a  pain  from  tvhich  she  was  seldom 
quite  free ;  and  the  Iieat  in  this  siunll- 
windowed  wirchousc,  crowded  among 
larger  buildiugs  in  au  alley  off  Fleet 
Street,  was  insufTerably  oppressive ; 
once  or  twice  she  lay  flat  upon  the 
boards,  panting  for  breath.  It  was 
over  now  ;  she  had  earned  tho  Sun- 
day's dinner,  and  could  return  wilh  the 
feeling  of  one  who  h:is  done  her  duty. 

On  Monday  she  would  go  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  get  something  for  that 
pain.  Six  months  had  passed  since  her 
liist  visit  to  the  doctor,  whoso  warnings 
she  Inid  heeded  but  Utile.  It  won't  do 
to  think  too  much  of  one's  aUmcnls. 
But  they  must  give  her  a  goo<l  large 
bollle  of  medicine  this  time,  and  slic 
Would  be  careful  to  take  it  at  the  right 
Iioure. 

She  came  out  into  St.  Bride's  church- 
yai*d,  and  was  passing  on  lowanU  Fleet 
Street,  when  again  the  anguisliing 
tpasm  seized    upon    her.    She  turned 


and  looked  at  the  seats  under  the  waU 
of  the  church  I  where  two  or  three  peo- 
ple were  resting  in  the  shadowed  quiet. 
It  would  be  better  to  sit  here  for  a 
moment.  Her  weak  and  wcnry  liniba 
bore  her  with  difficulty  to  tho  nearest 
bench,  and  she  sank  upon  it  with  a 
sigh. 

The  pain  lasted  only  a  minute  or 
two,  ami  in  the  relief  that  followed  she 
was  glad  to  breathe  the  air  of  this  liido 
open  space,  where  slie  could  look  up  at 
the  blue  sky  and  enjoy  the  sense  of 
repose.  The  places  of  business  round 
about  were  still  and  vacant,  closed  tilt 
Monday  morning.  Only  a  dull  sound 
of  traffic  came  from  the  great  thorough- 
fare, near  at  hand  as  it  was.  And  iho 
wonderful  sky  made  her  think  of  Hillw 
Billy,  who  was  enjoying  himself  up  tho 
river.  She  had  fi-lL  a  Rlight  uncasiiirss 
about  him,  now  andtlien,  for. Jem  Pol- 
lock was  a  reckless  fellow  at  all  times, 
and  in  weather  like  this  he  was  sure  to 
have  been  Llrinking  freely  ;  but  Soht- 
mon  would  look  after  the  boy. 

Thvy  would  get  back  about  eight 
o'clock,  most  likely.  Billy  would  be 
hungry  ;  he  must  have  a  bit  of  some- 
thing for  supper  —  fried  liver,  or  |>er- 
haps  some  stewed  steak.  It  was  time 
for  her  to  be  moving  on. 

She  stood  up ;  but  the  movement 
brought  on  another  attack.  Her  body 
sank  together  ;  her  head  fell  forwards. 

Prosonlly  the  n»an  who  was  sitting 
on  the  next  bench  bt'<;nu  to  luok  at 
her;  he  smiled — another  victim  of  tho 
thirsty  wonlher  1 

And  half  an  hour  passed  before  it 
was  discovered  that  the  woman  siitiiit; 
there  in  the  shadow  of  St.  Bride's. 
Church  was  dead. 

That  night  Jem  Pollock  went  to  the 
house  in  bouthwark  where  Solomon 
Burden  and  his  wife  and  his  chiUl  h:id 
lived.  He  could  hear  nothing  of  Mrs. 
Burden.  The  key  of  the  attic  lay  on 
the  lodge  above  llio  door ;  no  one  had 
been,  said  the  neighbors,  since  father 
and  sou  went  away  together  early  that 
afternoon. 

In  tbe  Ultle  home  there  was  silence. 
GKOHofe:  GissiNo. 
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Froni  Tampl«  Bar. 
COUNT  TAAFF£. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  a  strange 
spectacle  has  been  wituessecl  in  Aus- 
tria :  Conservatives  aiul  Liberals,  Po- 
lish Feudalists  and  Czech  Radicals, 
have  been  fighting  side  by  side  against 
a  common  enemy ;  and  that  enemy, 
the  prime  minister  of  their  country. 
The  Conservatives  denounce  him  as  a 
demagogue  ;  the  Liberals,  as  an  an- 
archist ;  the  Poles,  as  an  outrager  of 
national  feeling  ;  and  the  Czechs,  as  a 
tyrant.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  if  a  pU- 
biscite  were  taken  to-morrow,  no  one 
doubts  but  that  lie  would  come  out  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  as  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  empire.  The  great  mass  of 
the  population  refuse  to  believe  that  a 
minister  is  necessarily  a  tyrant  because 
be  puts  down  sedition  with  a  strong 
hand  ;  or  tliat  he  must  be  a  traitor  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  give  the  poor,  as 
well  as  the  rich,  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

During  the  fourteen  years  he  has 
held  office,  Count  Taaflfe  has  always 
been  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  posi- 
tion. He  is  in  politics  a  moderate  Lib- 
eral, yet  he  has  been  liuiled  as  chief  by 
the  Ul tramontanes,  high  Tories,  and 
fierce  Radicals.  He  is  devoted  to  prog- 
ress, yet  he  has  sanctioned  the  most 
reactionary  of  measures  ;  in  keen  sym- 
patliy  with  the  poor,  he  has  passed 
laws  intensifying  the  sling  of  poverty  ; 
a  thoroughgoing  educationalist  —  ap- 
parently at  least — he  has  helped  the 
priests  to  capture  the  schools.  Whilst 
leading  one  party,  he  has  constantly 
proclaimed  his  preference  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  other  ;  and  when  his  own 
adherents  have  met  with  a  defeat,  he 
has  carried  on  the  government  by  the 
votes  of  their  rivals.  Amidst  all  his 
tergiversations,  however,  he  has  never 
forfeited  for  one  moment  the  confidence 
of  his  sovereign,  or  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  more  patriotic  of  his 
countrymen.  Evidently  Austria  has 
canons  of  its  own  by  which  to  judge  its 
statesmen. 

Edward  Taafife  was  born  at  Prague, 
on  the  24111  of  February,  1833.  His 
father.  Count  Ludwig  Taaffe,  was  of 


Irish  descent,  and,  as  many  of  his  race, 
gifted  with  more  ancestors  than  guineas. 
In  early  days  the  Taaffes  seem  to  have 
played  an  important  part  in  Ireland ; 
and  they  still  count  among  their  dig'- 
uities  an  Irish  peerage,  given,  perhaps, 
to  induce  them  to  live  at  peace  with 
their  neighbors.  It  was  probably  a 
desire  to  escape  from  the  Saxon  rule 
that  made  some  members  of  tlie  family 
leave  Ireland,  and  seek  a  home  in 
Austria,  where  amongst  the  Czechs 
they  found  themselves,  as  it  were, 
amongst  kinsfolk.  As  time  passe<l 
some  of  them  chose  German  wives ; 
and  thus  to^ay,  the  Keltic,  Czech,  and 
Teutonic  elements  are  represented  in 
the  family  in  almost  equal  proportions. 

Count  Ludwig  Taaife  was  a  man  of 
mark  in  his  day — a  distinguished  law- 
yer. For  some  years  he  presided  over 
the  Austrian  High  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  at  one  time  he  held  the  office  of 
minister  of  justice.  He  was  a  careful, 
though  somewhat  stern  father,  and  he 
entertained  a  most  profound  contempt 
for  the  modern  coddling  system  of  edu- 
cation. He  impressed  on  his  sous,  at  a 
very  early  age,  that  they  would  have 
their  own  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
and  the  sooner  they  set  to  work  to  do 
it  the  better.  There  was  nothing  to 
dismay  Edward  Taaife,  even  then,  iu 
the  prospect  of  being  thrown  on  his 
own  resources  ;  with  a  splendid  phy- 
sique,  a  clear  head,  and  a  ceaseless  flow 
of  good  spirits,  he  was  singularly  well 
able  to  hold  his  own  amongst  his 
fellows.  It  is  intei-esling  to  note  that, 
already  in  the  schoolboy  stage,  a  time 
when,  as  a  rule,  physical  strength  is 
the  one  argument,  young  Taaffe  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities ;  it  was  on  the  gymnasium 
playground  tliat  he  fought  his  first  bat- 
tles for  the  oppressed. 

Both  at  the  gymnasium,  and  later 
when  studying  at  the  university  in 
Vienna,  he  was  decidedly  popular 
amongst  his  com[>auious,  in  spite  of  a 
certain  ruthlessness  which  he  showed 
iu  running  counter  to  their  cherished 
prejudices  and  pet  conventionalities. 
In  those  days  he  was  a  thoroughgoing 
democrat,  and  used  to  laugh  unmerci- 
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fully  at  the  aristociixlic  airs  some  of 
liis  fellow-sludeuts  giive  iheiuaelvca. 
There  WI13  not  a  touch  of  the  pntriGian 
in  hia  own  appearauoc  or  manner  ;  foi\ 
a8ayoun<r  man  he  waa  8in;i^uh)rly  plain- 
looking,  aUhoiii^li  his  face  had  a  ccrUiin 
rough,  quaint  chitim  of  ila  own  which 
came  fr<»m  the  ahsolute  trullifiilness  of 
its  expression,  lie  seems,  whilst  at 
college,  to  have  inipresseil  those  with 
whom  he  was  Urou^^lilin  contact  chiefly 
l>y  his  sound  coiumun  sense,  and  a  cer- 
latn  ahnunua)  power  he  possesses  of 
working  for  any  number  of  hours  at  a 
stretch. 

When  he  was  twenty-two  he  entered 
tlio  government  service,  and  after 
working  for  a  few  months  in  Vienna, 
was  sent  to  Budapcsth  as  one  of  the 
secretaries  to  the  viceroy  of  Hungary, 
These  sueretarysliips  are  always  given 
in  Austria  to  young  men  of  good  fam- 
ily, who,  as  a  rule,  rather  pride  Ihem- 
Belvcs  upon  performing  their  duties 
in  a  perfunctory,  dilettante  fashion. 
When,  therefore,  Edward  Taaffe  set  to 
work  within  a  few  houi's  of  liis  arrival, 
and  never  rested  until  he  had  thor- 
oughly mastered  all  tlic  details  of  the 
bui^iiiess  of  his  deiiartment,  he  was  re- 
garded by  Ilia  colleagues  as  a  dangerous 
innovator,  one  who  was  establishing  an 
ill-omened  proecdcnt.  His  supeilors, 
however,  took  a  different  view  of  the 
matter,  although  they  too  looked  upon 
him  as  a  natural  phenomenon  ;  for  at 
lUidape»ih,  as  elsewhere,  a  young  no- 
ble who  can  write  a  good  business  let- 
ter, balance  accounts,  and  draw  up  an 
intelligible  report,  is  n  rura  avis.  He 
rose  from  uthce  to  office  with  almost 
unparalleled  i-apidity,  for  his  chief, 
finding  he  could  he  relitnl  upon,  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  promoting 
him.  From  Uuda[>e8th  he  wont  Uy 
Prague,  where  already  in  1801  he  held 
the  responsible  post  of  district  tlireotor. 
Ue  was  then  promoted  to  Salzburg,  and 
fmm  Salzburg  to  Linz. 

So  far  in  his  career,  although  he  bnd 
won  golden  opinions  on  all  sides  by  his 
iuderaligitble  industry  and  rare  power 
of  organization,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
woriti  he  was  merely  an  intelligent, 
painstaking   otticial,   the  sort   of  wan 


wlio  would  always  do  good,  useful 
work  in  the  world,  but  who  would 
never  rise  beyond  a  provincial  gov- 
ernorship.- Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Linz,  however,  au  event  occurred  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  allowing 
himself  in  a  new  light.  The  emperor 
paid  a  visit  to  the  town,  and  £dwnrU 
Taaffe,  with  a  number  of  other  officials, 
was  presented  to  liiin. 

As  hoys.  Pranz  Josef  and  the  couut 
had  been  warm  friends  and  conataot 
companions  ;  and  although  it  was  uow 
nearly  twenty  years  since  they  had 
met,  the  emperor  recognized  him  at 
ouce,  and  greeted  him  warmly.  Xo 
man  was  ever  more  lonely,  more  iso- 
lated from  his  fellows,  than  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  in  those  days.  Fate 
liad  dealt  ruthlessly  with  him,  both  as 
a  sovereign  and  as  a  man.  On  all  sides 
he  was  surrounded  by  traitors  and  reb- 
els ;  his  friends  even  were  half-hearted 
and  despondent ;  whilst  some  at  least 
of  his  ministers  were  ready  to  sell  him 
to  the  higbest  bidder.  The  Hapsburg 
dynasty  seemed  doomed,  and  suavt  qui 
peut^  eveu  in  the  Hofb\irg,  was  the 
watchword.  And  his  own  nearest  rel- 
atives, his  wife  amongst  Hie.  rest,  held 
themselves  aloof  the  while  ;  they  could 
have  nothing  in  common  with  a  sov- 
ereign who  had  so  far  forgotten  the 
traditions  of  his  race  as  to  grant  to  his 
subjects  a  constitution.  Little  wonder 
I  lie  emperor-king  was  gliul  to  meet 
with  one  who  reminded  him  of  happier 
times.  During  the  days  that  followed 
their  first  encounter,  Franz  Josef  and 
Edward  Taaffe  passed  houre  togetlier. 
each  jierhaps  closely  scanning  the  otlu:r 
to  discover  what  changes  time  Iiad 
wrought  siuee  last  they  had  met.  They 
are  both  keen  judges  of  character,  and 
before  they  parted,  the  emperor  had 
won  for  himself  the  boundless  devotion 
i\l  the  couut,  whilst  the  count  had  se- 
cured tliG  perfect  ti-ust  and  conlldencc 
of  his  sovereign  ;  and  from  thai  day 
they  have  been  friends  in  the  widosi 
moaning  of  the  word. 

7'he  liret  mark  of  imperial  favor 
Couut  Taaffe  i*cceived  was  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  governorship  of  iSalzburg, 
an  office  which  he  soon  exchanged  for 
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the  viceroyjiUy  <>f  upper  Austria.  But 
the  cinperur  luul  formed  much  too  high 
au  opinion  of  his  abihty  to  leave  him  iu 
the  provinces.  In  the  spring  of  1867 
he  summoned  him  to  Vienna,  made 
Itim  a  Geheimer  Kath  ;  and  on  the  fall 
of  the  Belcredi  ministry,  insisted  upon 
his  entering  the  new  Cabinet.  Franz 
Josef  cares  not  one  iota  for  constitu- 
tional precedents  when  the  welfare  of 
his  people  is  at  stake  ;  he  had  found  a 
man  after  liis  own  heart  at  length,  one 
with  the  brains  and  the  will  to  serve 
him  wisely  and  well ;  and  he  had  re- 
solved to  give  him  a  free  hand. 

On  March  7th,  1867,  Count  Taaflfe 
became,  under  Count  Beast's  leader- 
sbip,  minister  of  the  interior,  with 
cliarge,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  port- 
folios of  education  and  public  worship 
—  the  first  time  in  constitutional  days 
that  an  untried  man  of  thirty-four  ever 
entered  a  ministry  as  the  chief  of 
three  departments.  Most  people  would 
cither  have  sunk  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  responsibility  of  a  threefold 
office,  or  have  lost  their  heads  in  ex- 
citement at  such  a  sudden  elevation. 
Count  Taaffc's  exceptioaal  strength  of 
character  and  sturdy  good  sense,  how- 
ever, stood  him  in  good  stead.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  of  his  appointment 
he  wns  discbarging  the  duties  of  his 
position  as  calmly  and  quietly  as  if  he 
had  been  a  minister  all  his  days.  The 
permanent  officials  of  his  department 
watched  him  with  amazement ;  he 
seemed  to  divine  by  instinct  exactly 
what  was  to  be  done. 

The  Beust  ministry  only  lasted  nine 
months,  and  tlien  Prince  Karl  Auers- 
perg  undertook  to  form  a  Cabinet,  with 
Count  Taaffe  as  vice  president,  and 
minister  of  public  safety  and  national 
defence.  By  this  time  the  count  had 
made  his  mark  iu  Vienna,  in  spite  of 
the  sneers  of  tlie  courtiers,  who  scoffed 
at  his  ill-made  clotlies,  and  marvelled 
that  a  man  of  his  rank  could  eat  and 
drink  in  third-rate  restaurants,  sur- 
rounded by  clerks  and  tradesmen.  The 
emperor's  warm  support  had  no  doubt 
cleared  away  many  difficulties  from  his 
path  ;  but  that  would  have  been  of 
little  avail,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 


own  strength  of  will  and  statesmanlike 
qualities.  The  rapidity  with  which  he 
caused  his  influence  to  be  felt  is  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  he 
is  singularly  lacking  in  the  personal 
gifts  by  which  most  men  win  popular- 
ity ;  he  is  no  orator,  no  genius.  The 
Viennese,  however,  recognized  his 
merit  as  a  statesman  from  the  first ; 
and  warmly  supported  the  action  of  the 
emperor,  when,  after  the  defeat  of 
Karl  Auersperg,  he  commanded  Taaffe 
to  form  a  ministry. 

At  that  time  the  Austrian  Empire 
was  thoroughly  disorganized  ;  and  the 
Reichsratli  was  then,  as  now,  split  up 
into  innumerable  national  groups  and 
clubs,  each  one  of  which  was  at  bitter 
enmity  with  the  rest.  The  only  polit- 
ical party  of  numerical  importance  was 
that  of  the  German  Liberals  ;  and  they, 
whilst  themselves  shirking  the  respon- 
sibility of  governing,  seemed  resolved 
to  prevent  any  one  else  governing  in 
their  stead.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his 
devoted  loyalty,  Count  Taaffe  would 
certainly  have  refused  the  thankless 
office  imposed  upon  him,  lor  he  knew 
well  that  any .  Cabinet,  it  ,wa»  in  his 
power  to  form  was  forttloomed.  Still, 
he  held  it  was  not  for  him  to  question 
the  will  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  Septem- 
ber 26th,  1868,  he  became  premier. 

The  BUrgerminiaterium,  as  Taaffe's 
Cabinet  was  scoffingly  named,  included 
in  its  ranks  an  unusual  number  of 
men  of  distinguished  ability  ;  unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  was  a  case  of  quot 
homines  tot  aententicBy  and  from  the  first 
it  needed  all  the  premier's  diplomacy  to 
keep  peace  amongst  his  colleagues. 
Beset  though  he  was  by  difficulties  on 
every  side,  Count  Taaffe  strove  man- 
fully to  establish  a  strong  government ; 
for,  until  this  was  done,  there  was  no 
chance,  as  he  knew,  of  the  nation's  re- 
covering from  the  ruin  into  which  two 
disastrous  wai-s  had  plunged  it.  Every 
means  that  human  ingenuity  could 
suggest  he  tried,  but  he  failed.  It  is 
but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  even 
those  who  hate  hhu  most,  admit  that 
no  man  with  supporters  such  as  his 
could  have  succeeded.  The  gods  them- 
selves struggle  in  vain  against  stupidity 
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and  jealousy.  On  Jauuary  Idth,  1870, 
he  resigned  office.  Then  Cabinet  foU 
loweil  Cabinet  with  bewildering  rapid- 
ily  ;  Hasuer,  Potucki,  Huheuwart,  and 
llolxgethau,  ;d)  triod  vainly  lo  secure 
in  the  ReicUsr.-Ulk  a  working  niajurity  ; 
until  at  Inftt  even  Taaffe  loBt  hope,  nnd 
convinced* Umt  tor  the  time  at  least  no 
work  worth  doing  could  be  dono  in 
Vienna,  Iio  accepted  the  viceroyolty  of 
Tyrol,  Fel)ruary  7th,  1871. 

ThiH  appointment  was  viewed  with 
apprehension  by  his  friends,  and  with 
unconcealed  delight  by  hia  enemies  ; 
the  former  feared,  the  hitter  hoped, 
that  the  count's  somewhat  unconven- 
tional ways,  his  lialred  of  pomp  nnd 
ceremony,  would  prove  an  insurmount- 
able bar  to  his  winning  popularity 
amongst  the  Tyrolese.  A  nation  which 
had  idolized  that  most  stately  of  grand 
seigneurs,  Ihe  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig, 
would  hardly  welcome  a  democrat  of 
the  Imil-fellow-well-met  order,  they 
thought.  But  those  who  argued  thus 
little  know  the  man  ;  the  count  is  at 
once  too  kindly  and  too  diptomnlic  not 
to  humor  the  prejudices  of  his  new 
subjects.  Ho  had  married  a  wife,  loo, 
the  CounteS!i  Irtna  Czaky,  a  beauliful 
ami  channing  woman,  who  proved  n 
valuable  help  to  him  at  tliis  time.  For, 
whilst  he  was  earning  the  ixralilude  uT 
Iho  people  by  rctlressini;  long-standiri;^' 
grievances,  and  granting  much-needed 
reforms,  his  wife  was  winning  the  love 
of  all  around  tier  by  her  gentle  courtesy 
and  kindly  hospitality. 

When  the  count  arrived,  Tyrol  was  In 
a  most  poverty-stricken  state  ;  the  tax- 
gatherers  were  never  off  the  doors  of 
the  poor,  yet  the  trcaaui*y  was  always 
empty,  for  the  incidence  of  taxation 
aeemcd  to  have  been  arranged  with  a 
view  rather  to  oppressing  the  peasants 
than  to  mising  money.  The  whole 
land  was  seething  with  discontent,  and 
was  ready  to  welcome  any  change,  for 
no  change  could  l>c  for  the  worse. 
During  the  years  the  count  ruled  the 
province  he  devoted  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  the  task  of  lightening  the  bur- 
dens bcnealii  whicli  the  peasants  were 
groaning.  He  cut  down  the  expenses 
of  administrntiou  by  di&inissiug  useless 


oflicials,  autl  insisting  upon  the  moM 
rigid  economy  in  every  department. 
Ho  went  from  town  to  town,  village  to 
village,  questioning  the  natives  them- 
selves as  lo  how  and  when  taxes  couKl 
be  paid  with  the  minimum  of  incon- 
venience. The  people  were  keenly 
louche<l  by  his  solicitude  on  their  be- 
half, and  immensely  flattered  by  hia 
appeals  to  them  for  hel[)  and  counsel  ; 
and,  before  he  left,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  Tyrol  was  one 
of  the  best  governed  and  most  con- 
tented provinces  in  the  en»pirc.  Even 
if  the  work  he  did  there  Btoo<l  alone,  it 
would  stamp  him  as  an  administrator 
of  the  higliest  order. 

The  last  two  years  ho  spent  in  Tyrol 
were  probably  the  happiest  ho  has  aver 
known,  for  on  nil  sides  he  could  sev 
signs  of  the  success  of  the  work  he  hml 
underlixkcn,  a  work  by  which  be  had 
won  tho  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  the 
Tyrolese.  Arduous,  too,  as  his  labors 
were,  tliey  still  left  him  leisure  to  en- 
joy the  society  of  his  wife  and  children, 
to  whom  he  is  devoted  ;  and  to  assem- 
ble around  him,  from  time  to  time,  his 
own  particular  friends.  He  is  a  man 
of  wide  culture,  keenly  interested  in 
art,  science,  and  literature  ;  and  distin- 
guished strangers  of  all  nations  who 
cliuneed  lo  visit  Tyrol,  always  made 
his  liouso  their  home.  In  1878,  how- 
ever, this  free,  pleasant  life  came  to  an 
end,  for  Count  Taaffe  was  summoned 
lo  Vionnii,  where  the  emperor  stood 
sorely  in  need  of  his  services, 

Thii  relations  between  tlie  rival  na- 
tionalities in  the  Kastern  Empire  had 
become  from  year  to  year  more  stralnt*d. 
Count  Beust,  by  gratifying  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Magyars,  had  set  a  pre- 
mium on  agitation  ;  whilst  the  German 
Liberals,  by  their  tyrannical  policy,  bad 
convinced  tho  nou-Gcrman  population 
of  the  liopelcssnefts  of  obtaining  any 
redress  for  their  grievances  by  consti- 
tutional means  alone.  The  Czech  Se« 
cession  had  nlreiuly  lasted  for  sixteen 
years,  and  other  divisions  of  the  empire 
were  only  waiting  for  a  pretext  lo  with- 
draw tliuir  representatives  from  the 
Keiohsruth.  During  the  seven  years 
Prince  Aucrsperg  had  held  power,  Hei 
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Hcrbst,  the  leader  of  the  German  Lib- 
erals, liad  adoplcd  an  attitude  which 
liad  gravely  compromised  liis  reputa- 
tion as  a  patriot  and  a  statesman,  and 
i\'hich  had  excited  the  severe  displeas- 
ure of  the  emperor,  and  tijc  indignation 
of  moderate  men  of  all  parties.  Whilst 
professing  to  support  the  ministry,  he 
had  opposed  indiscriminately  every 
ministerial  measure  ;  and  the  speeches 
he  had  made  in  the  House,  when  the 
ratification  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and 
tlie  law  for  fixing  the  cost  of  tlie  army 
for  seven  years,  were  under  discussion, 
had  outraged,  not  only  all  parliamen- 
tary etiquette,  but  all  sense  of  decency. 
Even  after  Austria  had  taken  format 
possession  of  Herzogovina  and  Bos- 
nia, Herr  Herbst  continued  to  protest 
fiercely  against  the  occupation  ;  whilst, 
as  for  the  military  law,  to  the  last  he 
fought  against  it  tooth  and  nail.  If 
Herr  Herbst's  patriotism  and  loyalty 
had  been  above  suspicion,  his  conduct 
might  have  met  with  more  toleration  ; 
as  it  was,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
ill  Austria  that  the  time  had  come  to 
put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  a  man 
who  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  country 
for  the  gratification  of  his  personal 
spite.  But  to  depose  a  despot  is  as 
child's  play  by  the  side  of  deposing  a 
parliamentary  leader  with  a  powerful 
party  at  his  back.  Tlie  emperor  did 
not  stand  alone  in  his  belief  that,  if  the 
work  were  to  be  done,  only  Count 
Taaffe  could  do  it.  When,  therefore, 
on  the  12th  August,  1879,  the  Stremayr 
ministry  was  defeated,  he  at  once 
called  upon  him  to  form  a  Cabinet. 

The  news  of  Count  Taaflfe's  appoint- 
ment was  received  with  scornful  laugh* 
ter  b)'  the  German  Liberals,  and  bets 
were  freely  oiTered  that  the  new  minis- 
try would  not  last  a  month.  Exulting 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  were  the 
only  solid  parly  in  the  Reichsrath,  they 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  government 
being  carried  on  without  their  help. 
The  new  premier,  fully  alive  to  the 
prccariousness  of  his  position,  strove 
to  conciliate  them  by  giving  portfolios 
to  Herr  Korb  and  Herr  Kremer,  both 
members  of  the  German  Liberal  party. 
He  did  more  :  again  and  again  he  ap- 


pealed i>er8onalIy  to  Herr  Herbst  and 
his  followers  to  join  with  him  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  strife  of  parties,  and 
giving  to  Austria  the  internal  peace  she 
so  sorely  needed.  As  he  said,  "  Dieses 
Ministeiium  ist  keia  Partei-Ministe- 
riura,  es  kann  und  darf  kein  solches 
sein."^  The  reply  he  received  was  a 
declaration  of  war  to  the  death. 

Well  warned,  however,  is  lialf  armed  ; 
once  convinced  that  nothing  was  to  be 
hoped  for  from  the  German  Liberals, 
Count  Taaffe  looked  elsewhere  for 
allies.  When  the  Reichsrath  met,  a 
strange  sight  was  seen  :  Dr.  Rieger, 
accompanied  by  every  member  of  the 
Czech  party,  entered  the  House,  the 
first  time  for  seventeen  years,  and  took 
his  place  by  the  side  of  the  premier. 
The  first  of  the  "Concessions'*  had 
been  made,  the  Minisierium.  der  Ver» 
sOhnrntg^  had  begun  to  vindicate  its 
rights  to  its  title.  Then  concession  fol* 
lowed  concession  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  prime  minister's  official  resi- 
dence was  dubbed  tlie  "  Concession 
Market "  by  the  profane  ;  the  support 
of  the  Clericals  and  the  Radicals,  of 
the  Conservative  Germans  and  the  Lib- 
eral Poles,  of  the  aristocrat  Hohenwart 
and  the  progressive  Coronini,  all  had  to 
be  bought,  bought  too  at  a  price.  Some 
of  the  bni-gains  he  liad  to  make  must 
have  gone  sorely  against  the  grain  with 
the  count,  but  there  was  no  escape  ; 
he  must  come  to  terms  lest  the  second 
state  of  ttie  land  should  bo  worse  than 
the  first.  At  length,  after  weeks  of 
terrible  anxiety,  during  which  he  liter- 
ally worked  night  and  day,  entreating, 
persuading,  negotiating,  he  was  in  a 
position  to  bid  deflance  to  his  oppo- 
nents, for  he  had  at  his  command  in 
the  Reichsrath  a  large,  if  somewhat 
motley,  majority.  Then,  when  it  was 
too  late,  the  German  Liberals  saw  the 
mistake  they  had  made,  and  their  rage 
and  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  One 
might  have  thought,  to  hear  them  talk, 
that  Count  Taaffe,  by  securing  for 
Austria  a  stable  government,  had  been 
guilty  of  high  treason  to  the  emperor 

'  Tills  Ministry  1b  no  Party-Ministry  ;  it  cannot, 
it  dare  not,  be  anything  of  the  sort. 
>  The  Ministry  of  Beooncillatlon. 
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and  base  Ireacheiy  to  themselves.  Xo 
accusatiou  was  too  vile,  no  epillivt  too 
offensive,  for  them  to  hurl  nt  the  man 
who  was  striving  heart  ami  soul  lo 
acrv(i  his  eouutrj'. 

If  Austria  were  lo  be  saved,  Count 
TaafTe  was  only  jusL  in  tinio  lo  save  it, 
for  wlieii  he  accepted  oHice,  poHlicnlly 
and  dnaucially^  she  was  ou  the  brink  of 
ruin.  Of  all  Lhc  diverse  races  that 
make  up  that  most  heterogeneous  of 
empires,  not  one,  with  the  sinj^dc  ex- 
ception of  the  Magyar,  was  contented. 
The  distress  was  ;;enoral  ;  agricuUui'e 
was  so  weighed  down  by  the  burdens 
upon  the  soil  that  the  land  was  going 
out  of  cultivation.  The  great  factories 
wei*o  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners  ;  the  small  were  being  closed 
one  after  another,  for  their  owners, 
hemmed  in  as  they  were  by  vexallous 
resiricLious,  were  unable  lo  compete 
with  their  more  wealthy  rivals.  The 
sufferings  of  the  poor  were  terrible  ; 
for  work  was  scarce  and  wages  were 
low,  whilst  all  ihe  necessaries  of  life 
were  heavily  taxed.  From  year  to 
year  the  country  was  becoming  poorer 
and  poorer,  and  thus  the  less  able  Lo 
bear  the  burden  entailed  by  the  itu- 
mense  armanienU  she  is  obliged  by  her 
position  Lo  mainlaiu. 

Count  Taaffe  was  soon  hard  at  work. 
If  all  the  reforms  he  has  planned  hiul 
been  carried  out,  already  Austria  would 
be  an  ideal  State  in  many  respects,  its 
finauceH  ou  a  sound  basis,  poverty  ban- 
ished from  the  land,  and  its  rival  mces, 
of  every  creeil,  living  together  in 
amity.  Hut  as  he  himself  has  said, 
^' Daa  ist  ja  eben  das  Kigeulhiimliehe 
des  Ideals  dass  man  dassclbe  nie  er- 
reicht.*'  ^  Me  has  done  his  host,  but 
the  sons  of  Zeruiah  have  been  too  hard 
for  him.  Again  and  again  he  has  been 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  most  carefully 
considered  plans  ;  again  and  again  he 
has  been  forced  to  consent  to  nieabures 
repugnant  to  hla  feelings  as  a  slates- 
man.  It  is  the  fashion  to  point  to  the 
principles  he  has  outraged  ;  in  theory 
no  doubt  he  has  outraged  every  prin- 
ciple he  has  ever  professed  ;  but  then 

*  That  Is.  indeed,  tbo  iMMullKrity  of  tbo  I<1«»1, 
that  It  !•  uever  r«tMib(ML 


he  laughs  at  theories,  and  claims  to  be 
judged  by  his  acts.  Not  the  least  of 
his  merits  as  a  strategist  is  the  power 
he  possesses  of  taking  hack  with  one 
hand  what  he  gives  with  the  other  ; 
and  of  casting  a  glamour,  as  it  were, 
over  the  husks  he  throws  away.  Of 
this  his  action  with  regard  to  the  edu- 
cational question  is  a  strong  proof.  "Qy 
a  law  passed  whilst  the  Gennan  Lib- 
liruls  were  in  power,  the  period  durlng^ 
which  children  must  atleuti  school  was 
lixed  at  eight  years.  When  Taaffe 
took  office,  the  Clericals  and  Feudal- 
ists, as  the  price  of  their  support,  iu- 
sisted  that  this  law  shouhl  be  annulled, 
and  a  sort  of  mo<lified  voluntary  system 
introduced.  The  minister,  after  a  long* 
struggle,  yielded  to  their  demands, 
though  most  reluctantly.  On  the  face 
of  it,  this  concession  was  of  the  most 
objectionable  kind.  Involving  as  it  did 
the  sacrilice  of  the  future  to  the  pres- 
ent, of  the  welfare  of  the  young,  to  a 
mere  question  of  political  expediency. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  in  country  and  juouutaiuous  dis- 
tricts the  Educational  Act  never  had 
been,  and  never  coidd  be,  obeyed  ;  all 
that  Count  Tanffe^s  bill  did  was  to 
legalize  lhc  existing  state  of  things. 
And  whilst  the  reactionists  were  in- 
dulging in  the  wildest  jubilations  at 
what  thej  viewed,  not  without  some 
show  of  reason,  as  a  signal  triumph, 
the  premier  was  quietly  taking  meas- 
ures, lut  an  administrator,  to  prevcut 
the  cause  of  education  suffering  from 
his  action  as  a  legislator.  No  soouer 
was  the  new  law  prontulgated,  Uian  he 
sent  to  all  directors  of  schools  a  circular 
insisting  so  stmugly  upon  the  necessity 
of  insuring  the  regular  attendance  of 
children,  that,  in  many  districts,  the 
new  regulations  have  remained  prac- 
tically a  dead  letter.  Aud  so  skilfully 
did  he  manage  the  whole  affair,  that 
the  Clericals,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  Bishop  of  Liuz.  uever 
suspected  what  he  was  doing.  He  was 
reproached  at  the  time  with  being  m 
renegade,  a  clerical  reactionist  ;  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  by  tlie 
course  he  adopted,  he  secured  for  the 
iMluciitioualists   better  terms  thau  the 
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stoutest  democrat    iu   liis  place  could 
have  won. 

The  give  -aud  -  take  principle  has 
proved  less  successful  when  applied  to 
economic  subjects.  When,  iu  1879, 
Count  Taaffe  assumed  the  mauageuient 
of  affairs,  the  Socialists  were  already  a 
power  in  the  land.  Their  leaders, 
Herr  Maxeu  and  Herr  Meyer,  both 
foreign  refugees,  had  entered  iuto  a 
close  alliance  with  Count  Belcredi, 
Prince  Alois  Liechtenstein,  and  other 
mcmbei's  of  the  Feudal  aud  Clerical 
parties,  and  were  propagating  the  wild- 
est schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
people.  The  premier,  as  a  practical 
man,  has  little  sympathy  with  Social- 
ism ;  and,  as  a  statesman,  views  with 
suspicion  all  allies  of  the  Vaticau  party  ; 
still,  the  distress  in  the  country  was  too 
real  and  general  for  him  to  venture  to 
ignore  any  efforts  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  He  ap- 
pointed Count  Falkenhayn,  who  holds 
pronounced  Socialist  views,  minister 
of  agriculture  ;  and  assured  Count  Bel- 
credi of  his  readiness  to  support  any 
well  considered  measures  of  social  and 
economic  reform,  Belcredi  and  bis 
friends  at  once  began  to  formulate  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  industries  of  every 
sort  and  kind.  They  were  theorists, 
however,  rather  than  legislatoi*s  ;  the 
very  vastuess  of  tbelr  scheme  rendered 
it  impracticable.  Before  a  tithe  of  the 
work  they  had  undertaken  was  accom- 
l>lisbed,  a  split  iu  tlieir  own  ranks  re- 
duced them  to  impotence.  Meanwhile 
the  dilHculties  of  his  position  had 
driven  Count  Taaffe  into  courses  which 
effectually  alienated  from  him  the  sym- 
pathy, not  only  of  the  Socialists,  but  of 
all  sound  economists.  The  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country  had  been  for 
years  in  a  state  of  tbe  most  deplorable 
depression  ;  and,  in  an  evil  moment, 
the  premier,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
the  great  land-bolilers,  placed  a  tax  on 
imported  corn.  This  tax  is  the  more 
iniquitous,  as  almost  the  whole  of  the 
land  being  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
nobles,  it  is  the  very  poor  upon  whom 
it  presses  most  heavily,  the  very  rich 
al()ne  wbo  reap  from  it  advantage. 
The  passing  of  such  a  measure  was  a 


terrible  price  to  pay  even  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  territorial  party.  Of  all 
the  concessions  Count  Taaffe  has  ever 
made,  this  is  the  most  unjustifiable  ; 
the  only  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for 
his  having  consented  to  it,  is  that  he 
had  no  alternative  ;  to  refuse  would 
have  meant  a  ministerial  crisis.  He 
has  certainly  done  his  best,  too,  to 
atone  for  his  crime,  if  crime  it  were. 
One  useful  measure  after  anotlier  was 
passed  through  the  Reiehsrath  during; 
his  administration  :  poor  laws,  factory 
laws,  laws  for  the  protection  of  women 
and  children,  laws  to  bring  home  to 
employers  their  duties  and  respousi- 
bilities  to  the  employed.  Struggling 
industries  have  been  fostered,  and 
municipal  authorities  encouraged  to 
undertake  useful  works,  whilst  strin- 
gent regulations  against  jobbery  have 
been  introduced.  Nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  —  and  the  age  for  miracles  is 
past  —  could  render  Austria,  army-be- 
ridden  as  she  is,  financially  a  prosper- 
ous country  ;  still,  all  that  human 
ingenuity  could  suggest,  all  that  infinite 
patience  could  devise,  was  done  during 
Count  Taaffe 's  regime  to  adjust  at  least 
the  terrible  burden  under  which  she 
struggles  to  the  backs  that  are  best  able 
to  bear  it.  The  count,  too,  has  done 
his  utmost  to  give  the  working  classes 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  af- 
faire of  the  empire.  Already  in  1881, 
he  lowered  the  franchise  so  far  as  his 
supporters  would  allow  him.  And  tho 
measure  by  which  he  luis  provoked  the 
storm  now  raging  agaiust  him  is  a 
thoroughgoing  electoral  reform  bill.  If 
it  pass  —  and  pass  it  must  sooner  or 
later,  in  one  form  or  another — every 
Austrian  male  subject  will  have  a  vote, 
providing  he  be  twenty-four  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  that  he  can  read  and 
write,  and  that  he  have  fulfilled  his 
military  duties.  Thus  the  electorate, 
which  is  now  only  some  one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand,  would  at  one 
fell  swoop  be  raised  to  between  three 
and  four  millions. 

Count  Taaffe's  policy  with  regard  to 
the  nationalities,  though  through  no 
fault  of  his,  has  not  proved  an  unqual- 
ified  success.      The    dominant    races, 
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both  in  Bobt^niia  nml  Polaud,  use  the 
powei*  which  he,  in  return  for  Iheir 
support,  has  given  thciu,  to  oppress 
mottt  rullilcssly  their  weaker  neiglibors. 
TIic  Czcclis  especially  have  sltown 
thi-msclvcs  lyivinnienl  and  insntinble. 
TJiey  have  scornfully  rejecleti  the  em- 
peror's compromise  —  an  ntt«mpt  to 
nrrange  a  tnorfiM  vivendi  between  ibem- 
ielves  and  the  German  JJohcmiaiis  — 
and  they  are  now  openly  waging  war 
against  Count  Taaffe,  in  revenge  for 
liis  refusal  to  consent  to  llie  coruuatiou 
nt  Prngue.  This  they  do,  although 
Ibcy  arc  fully  aware  tliat  a  coronation 
would  entail  civil  war  in  the  land. 
"When  Di-.  Gregr  took  l)r.  llieger's 
place,  the  ex-premier  knew  ho  must 
look  for  supporters  elsewhere  ;  notei*ms 
that  he  could  ofTer  would  satisfy  the 
young  Czechs'  cormorant  lender. 

Couut  Taaffe  has  fallun,  or  rather  he 
has  stepped  aside  for  a  time  —  only  for 
R  time,  noia  bene  — ihni  others  may  try 
Iheir  band  at  solving  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  l>affled  him.  Diirinjy 
his  fourteen  years  of  premiership  his 
opponents  were  unscrupulous  and  ini- 
plncablo,  his  supporters  captious  an<l 
vacillating ;  and  he  had  to  reckon  witli 
A  Iteichsrath  which  contains  twelve 
distinct  parties,  each  with  interests, 
aspirations,  nud  aniipalhics  of  its  own. 
In  such  circnmstauccs  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  bo  should  have  done  so  little, 
but  rather  that  he  should  have  done 
anythlag  at  uU.  As  the  head  of  a  pro- 
gressive majority,  he  might  have  ac- 
complished a  noble  work  in  the  world  ; 
as  the  chief  of  a  party  such  as  his,  his 
merit  is  thai  he  has  at  least  prevented 
evil  being  dune.  Probably  no  one  re- 
grets more  tlmn  he  doos  the  straits 
which  compelled  him,  agrun  and  iigain, 
to  have  rec4)ui*9c  to  somewhat  unscrupu- 
lous tactics  and  questionable  maufeuvivs 
to  keep  together  his  heterogeneous  trooji 
of  foUowera,  and  thus  frustrate  thn 
schemes  uf  those  whom  he  regards  ns 
the  enemies  of  the  Slate.  By  nature 
he  is  a  straigbtfonvard,  plain-dealing 
man  ;  and  it  was  only  bard  necessity 
that  drove  him  to  govern  by  playing  off 
parly  against  party,  nation  against  na- 
Uon,  and    luvUhing   on   each   iu   luru 


bribes,  promises,  and  thi*eals.  In  anj 
other  country  in  Europe  a  minister 
who  played  Count  Taaffe's  r6U  would 
be  a  miscreant  and  a  traitor;  but  in 
Austria  it  is  otJjerwise  ;  Uicre  oppor- 
tunism is  the  one  ait  of  ruling ;  and 
the  count  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his 
lo3'aUy  and  patriotism  when,  putting 
tiside  all  personal  feelings,  he  sel  to 
work  diHerminedly  lo  serve  his  countiy, 
not  as  he  would  have  liked  lo  serve  it, 
not  as  he  believed  he  best  could  serve 
it,  but  in  the  only  way  it  is  willing  to 
be  served. 


From  ThA  ConibUl  M«gitdDe. 
MEMORIES  OF  THE   MASTER  OF  BALLIOL. 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  gatheriug 
—  that  gathering  of  men  iu  the  Balliol 
Chapel  —  to  mourn  for  the  master  who 
had  been  taken  from  their  head.  "VValk- 
ei-s  in  various  paths  of  life,  thinkers  i*f 
various  ways  of  thought,  hmi  found 
their  paths  and  ways  all  converge  in 
sorrow  for  a  common  loss  —  not  only  to 
the  college,  but  lo  their  time  and 
fatherland.  The  coltin  lay  upon  its 
trestles  shoulder  high.  Over  it  fell  a 
purple  pall,  made  white  with  floral  trib- 
utes ;  but  the  greatest  tribule  there  was 
the  presence  of  such  men  of  busy  life 
and  active  niiud,  come  to  pay  grateful 
homage  lo  the  memory  of  tlii-ir  spir- 
itual father.  For  iudeed  he  was  their 
Hplritual  oven  ns  he  was  their  intellec- 
tual father,  ho  who  for  so  many  year* 
of  incessant  labor  and  marvellous  en- 
ergy had  taught,  them  all  how  best  to  be 
about  their  Fatlier^s  business. 

A  Scotch  philosopher,  an  English 
Ini-d,  and  a  Japanese  earl  came  by  me 
and  took  their  seats  in  silent  sadness. 
The  thought  of  the  secret  of  Jowctt*« 
power  to  reach,  through  these  his 
pupils,  such  divers  worlds  crossed  one^s 
mind,  and  ns  one  noted  that  just  oppo- 
site sat  together  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, the  speaker  of  (he  House  of 
Commons,  and  Professor  Huxley »  the 
wonder  grew. 

Then  forth  frotn  tlie  chapel  we  went, 
a  great  crowd.  But  where  wero  the 
personal   mouruei's  ?    wliei'e    the   rel^ 
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tives  ?  Close  beliind  the  coffin  cnme 
the  fnithful  servants  of  the  house, 
Imrtlly  able  to  restrain  their  grief;  but 
brothers  and  sistei-s,  nephews  or  nieces, 
there  were  none.  Only,  as  we  moved 
through  tlie  quiet  quadrangle  towards 
the  St.  Giles'  entrance,  a  voice  seemed 
to  say,  '*  I  have  uo  need  of  relations  in 
the  flesli,  seeing  I  have  swch  near  ones 
in  the  spirit.  Behold  !  all  these  that 
follow  me  arc  sons."  It  was  indeed  a 
striking  instance  of  the  strength  of  the 
spiritual  tie  that  this  man,  who  sixty 
years  ago  had  taken  Balliol  College 
unto  himself  as  bride,  should  now  be 
borne  along  to  burial  by  such  a  family 
of  sons  and  daughtere  (for  woraeu  were 
of  the  company)  as  followed  the  coffin 
through  the  broad  St.  Giles  and  the 
narrow-strected  suburb,  to  that  un- 
lovely and  unlovable  resting-place  in 
Jericho. 

"  I  owe  everything  to  the  college," 
Jowett  used  to  say  ;  and  if  one  had 
been  tempted  to  have  replied,  "The 
college  owes  everything  to  you,"  the 
master  wonld  certainly  have  said, 
''  Xot  at  all,  not  at  all  I  You  donU 
know  what  you  are  talking  about." 
And,  in  a  sense,  it  was  true.  For  the 
little  fair-haired  lad,  of  cherub  face, 
clad  in  tail-coat  and  short  breeches  tied 
at  the  knee  with  blue  ribbon,  who  was 
the  joke  of  his  competito»*s  for  the  Bal- 
liol scholar:ihip  long  years  ago,  came 
nobody  quite  knew  from  whence,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  relatives  to  return 
to.  Tie  mi_i;tit  have  been  the  son  of  a 
certain  gentleman  fond  of  flowers,  of 
whom  in  1810,  at  Cambridge,  ran  the 
quatrain  :  — 

A  little  garden  little  Jowett  made, 

And  fenced  it  with  a  little  palisade. 

If    you   would    know    the    mind  of    little 

Jowett, 
This  little  garden  does  no  little  show  it. 

Or,  again,  he  might  be  tlie  son  of  a 
worthy  printer  in  Bolt  Court,  London. 
Some  averred  that  his  parents  were 
well  -  known  linen  -  drapers,  near  St. 
Paul 's  school .  All  that  was  real ly 
known  was  that,  from  the  day  he  won 
the  scholarship,  Balliol  became  to 
the    boy's    heart  —  home.      He    never 


talked  at  all  about  his  relations  —  in- 
deed seemed  a  little  huffed  when  asked 
after  a  certain  cousin  who  was  known 
as  *'  Joe  Jowett "  in  the  Kettering 
neighborhood  some  thirty  years  ago, 
and  answered  sharply  :  — 

"  I  don't  know  what  is  become  of 
him.     I  never  knew  him." 

To  such  an  apparently  friendless 
youth  Balliol  became  father,  mother, 
sister,  and  brother  ;  and  one  could  un- 
dei-stand  upon  reflection  what  was 
meant  when  he  said,  "I  owe  every- 
thing to  the  college."  For  he  had 
climbed  from  high  to  higher.  Scholar, 
fellow,  and  tutor  ;  all  but  master  in 
1854 ;  master  in  1870 ;  unchanging  in 
his  love  and  devotion  to  the  great  trust 
imposed  upon  him  ;  changeless  almost 
in  cherubic  face ;  changeless  in  dress 
—  tail-coated  to  the  last  —  and  so  un- 
changeable in  his  affectionate  regard 
for  the  wife  he  had  espoused  when  he 
became  a  scholar,  that  the  very  last 
words  that  fell  from  his  lips  before  he 
died  were  "  My  love  to  the  college." 
What  wei-e  the  secrets  of  this  life  of 
influence  ?  They  were  many.  Firat 
and  foremost,  resistless  and  untiring 
energy.  In  the  old  tutorial  days,  be- 
fore he  became  master,  his  doors  were 
open  to  every  undergraduate  who  cared 
to  be  helped.  Many  a  don  felt  tliat 
the  day's  work  ceased  with  the  last  lec- 
ture ;  most  were  confident  that  after 
Hall  came  Common-room,  and  after 
Common-room  rest,  perhaps  sleep.  But 
from  eight  o'clock  till  midnight  a  stream 
of  young  men  might  be  seen  passing 
up  to  Jowett's  rooms,  with  essays, 
iambics,  Greek  verse  or  prose  —  all 
coming,  by  invitation,  for  advice  and 
help,  and  taking  away  not  only  correc- 
tions in  metre  and  style,  but  new 
thoughts  about  the  worth  of  work  done 
thoroughly,  and  the  possibility  of  serv- 
ing othere  than  themselves  by  the  work 
they  took  in  hand.  It  was  this  resist- 
less energy  that  made  him,  as  an  under- 
graduate, work  tliirteen  hours  a  day,  as 
he  once  told  a  Siamese  prince  in  my 
hearing. 

The  said  Siamese  prince  had,  as  the 
porter  pompously  expressed  it, "  Corned 
into  Balliol  by  the  master's  front  door, 
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sir,"  had  unleretl  forhis  "  SmnUs,"  Imd 
lelogrnpbedf  so  it  was  popularly  under- 
stood, to  his  fnther  tlial  he  was  in  fur 
this,  liis  iivni  exnminnlioii,  mid  hiul 
paid  for  n  reply  telegnuu,  wliicli,  it  ia 
asderled,  ran  as  follows  :  '*  It  is  wo]l. 
Fourteen  youths  of  Uie  nobler  sort  have 
been  snerillced.-'  liuL  tho  propiliaLory 
ofTerinir  in  Siam  Inul  failed  to  help  iu 
tljB  battlo  of  the  sobools.  The  prinee 
hiiit  been  plowe<l,  And  was  sent  for  by 
the  imisler. 

'*!  nm  much  jishained  of  you,"  said 
Jowfll,  in  his  slcrncsl  and  jcrkicBt 
inunner  ;  '\vou  are  verj'  idle  —  very 
idle.  You  arc  no  civdii  to  j'onr  coun- 
try, or  to  this  college.  How  lunny 
hours  a  day  do  you  work  ?  " 

To  wliicli  the  Siamese  answered  smil- 
iwgb?  *^  ■'^^^t  niasler,  I  do  work  very 
hard.     Soniclinios  Ihrce  liuura.'* 

To  wlioin  replied  the  master,  '*  You 
ought  lo  work  at  least  eight  hours. 
When  I  was  your  age  1  worked  thir- 
teen." 

It  In  true  tlint  one  was  convulsed  al 
tile  lime  by  hearing  the  prince  say^ 
with  a  grin  from  ear  to  car^  but  in  all 
good  faith,  *'  Aw,  hut  mastei-,  you  have 
such  a  very  big  heiid  !  "  but  lliat  '*  I 
used  to  work  thirteen  hours  a  day" 
sank  deep  into  ono^s  mind. 

It  was  this  same  uncpienchable  en- 
ergy lliat  made  Jowetl  (at  ieiist  so  it  i» 
repoi*ted)f  when  he  was  beginning  to 
be  ill  two  years*  ago,  ou  hearing  from 
his  medical  attendant  that  he  was  very 
seriously  sick  and  mn.st  keep  absolutely 
quiet,  after  much  question  and  answer 
about  the  symptoms,  how  the  doctor 
out  of  lii»  bedroom,  with  '*  Thank  you, 
thank  you  I "  — then  rise  from  his  bed, 
dreas,  order  a  hansom,  go  up  Lo  Lon- 
don, transact  some  busiuess  he  felt  im- 
portant, and  return  lo  his  bed.  It  was 
the  same  spirit  that,  as  late  as  three 
yeai*s  ago,  when  I  met  liim  al  a  station, 
refused  to  allow  me  U»  carry  his  luggage 
for  him  to  the  conveyance,  with  a  short 
*^  I  can  do  it  uiyaelf."  It  was  this 
8]tirit  that,  when  on  the  occasion  of  the 
laureate's  funeral,  a  year  ago,  I  prof- 
fered him  an  arm  as  we  descended  the 
long  steps  from  the  Chapter  House  lo 
the    cloister»,   made   him   say,  a  liLilc 


sharply,   *'Ko,   no;    I  don't   want   an 
at  m.     Just  steady  me  —  that's  all." 

Another  secret  of  his  influence  vritU 
men  was  his  tmnsparent  candor  —  can- 
dor too  transparent  to  be  rude.  One 
remembers  how,  at  the  Ural  breakfiist 
with  llie  master,  we,  who  as  Irenibling 
undorgniduates  had  ttdkcd,  or  thought 
wti  had  talked,  of  all  things  under 
heaven  and  on  earth,  and  had  bccu 
unable  to  extract  any  replies  whatever^ 
heard  from  the  master's  lips  his  opin- 
ion of  our  chatter  —  "Good-morning, 
gentlemen.  I  think  you  must  cultivate 
conversational  powers.  Good-morn- 
ing." 

This  candor  was  bo  natural  lo  the 
man  that  at  titues  he  ran  risks  of  being 
thought  to  bo  personal.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  one  of  his  sermons  in  chapel 
we  were  clcclriliod  to  hear  iiim  one© 
siiy,  ^^  We  see  our  old  friends  sitting  iu 
their  slndy-ehairs  and  getting  narrower 
and  narrower  every  day."  ^*ow,  we 
saw  one  of  those  old  friends  actu- 
ally silling  within  a  few  feel  of  ibe 
preacher,  and  our  ears  tingled  for  the 
master;  but  it  was  quite  evident  tliat 
ihe  preacher  was  iu  tliat  condition  of 
mind  upon  the  matter  that  friends  qua 
pci-sons  had  ceased  to  exist  for  Iiiui, 
and  the  truth  he  wished  lo  press  home 
of  the  need  of  wide  sympathy  to  the 
end  of  life  had  obliterated  all  thought 
or  fear  of  the  peri^on  of  man. 

From  any  one  else  il  might  have 
seemed  a  little  rude  to  take  a  man  out 
for  a  long  walk,  make  no  rej)Iy  lo  a 
remark  aljout  the  weather  that  had 
been  at  last  made  iu  sheer  desperaiiou, 
walk  back  a  mile  in  silence,  and  luru 
round  on  the  doorstep,  shake  hands, 
and  say  :  **  I  donH  tltink  much  of  that 
lasL  remark  of  yours  —  good-day  ;  "  bul 
it  came  naturally  from  Jowetl,  and  wi 
said  with  such  evident  intent  nol  t<^ 
harm,  but  to  help,  Ihat  the  man  was 
not  hurt  by  il  at  nil. 

By  the  way,  what  fuuuy  things  those 
silent  walks  were  I  The  master  would, 
after  a  lap  or  two  of  silence,  suddenly 
break  to  humming  a  tune,  and  sifter  u 
turn  or  two  of  humming  would  relapse 
iiilo  silence.  Sometimes  he  would  as- 
tonish his  companions  by  saying,  ^*  Shall 
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•we  run  niul  get  warm?  "  and  ixwny  lie 
wouUI  i^o  till  liie  youngur  would  cry, 
*'  Hold  ;  enough  !  ■' 

It  was  Litis  cjuidor  that  made  him  say 
■onco  to  a  talkative  youiiij:  fellow  who 
liad  cuine  up  to  conii>cte  Joi"  the  JJalliol 
«choIai*8liip,  and  who  had  come  into 
bruakfast  with  his  compdiloi-  —  a  very 
shy  boy  —  and  had  aakod  whether  \\U 
rival  was  a  clever  hoy^  "  Ves  ;  he'll 
get  the  schidarship  —  uot  you." 

ll  was  this  candor  that  cainc  to  the 
front  ftt  a  dinner  party  of  men  (old 
Balliol  schol.ira)  who  had  passed  out 
with  lioni>r.s  from  Ihu  college,  ami  were 
«ervin^  their  country  in  various  public 
)o»t»  of  iuiporlaiicc.  One  of  them  said, 
*^Mji3ler,  we  slinnld  be  veiy  sony  to 
have  to  go  iu  for  the  JSalliol  scholarHhip 
uow  ;  we  should  none  of  us  pass/^  ami 
nil  expected  to  hear  Jowelt  say,  ''Oh, 
nousensu  I  You  are  al!  better  scholars 
now  than  then."  But  Jowctt  glanced 
round  the  liihle,  and  just  said,  ''Yea, 
one  of  you  woul<l  — Stanley,  here/' 

It  was  this  candor  that  enabled  him, 
as  it  was  currently  reported,  to  say  to 
the  young  man  who  had  Uirown  up  an 
important  post  in  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice and  taken  the  twelve  shillings  a 
week  pay  of  a  captain  in  the  Salvation 
Army,  "  I  always  thought  you  a  foolish 
youn<^  man  ;  hut^  on  the  whole,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  thai  this  is  the 
wisest  step  you  could  have  taken." 

Once  I  feared  his  hlunt  outspoken- 
ness would  have  got  him  into  serious 
trouble.  A  drunken  rtynian,  one  fine 
moonlight  night,  came  to  take  us  borne 
after  dinner  from  the  house  of  a  friend, 
and  our  host  had  gone  to  the  door  and 
expostulated  with  tlic  incapable  coach- 
nnm.  When  we  went  out  the  driver 
I»ad  got  <lown  from  tlie  box,  and  ap- 
peared to  wish  to  he  squaring  up  to  the 
master,  with  the  words,  "This  gen- 
^nau  says  Vn\  drunk.  What  do  you 
aay  7"  1  shall  uot  soon  forget  the 
look  of  calm  serenity,  nor  the  absolute 
trnlhfuhie»s  and  tone  of  untlinching 
assertion,  with  which  JoweLt  —  who 
might  have  been  pardoned  for  a  certain 
evasion  under  the  circumstances  —  said 
to  the  flyman  militant,  "Yes,  you  are 
4lruuk  —  very  drunk  iudood/' 


Of  course,  at  times  this  blunt  out- 
spokenness and  absolute  ix'ulity  wuro 
felt  to  be  galling.  Men  wlio  were  de- 
servedly snubbed  smarted  under  it. 
Hut  then  the  master  knew  generally 
what  was  in  man  ;  he  studied  men's 
characters,  observed  men  closely,  and 
t^ven  on  the  tortnre-i'ack  of  his  htng 
silences  he  learned  something  of  their 
inner  lives.  8o  that  if  his  words  were 
shat'p,  Ihey  were  often  salutary. 

A  Greek  scholar,  with  a  great  repu- 
tation and  a  fairly  good  opinion  of  him- 
self, came  up  from  a  Scotch  university 
ami  showed  up  an  incontcstably  good 
copy  of  (ireek  Iambics.  Jowctt  looked 
them  over,  and  Lo  the  young  mau  ex- 
pectant of  great  praise  quietly  said, 
with  his  quaint  blitik  of  the  eye,  *'Do 
you  think.  Mr.  ^^<J-and-.So,  you  could  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  mathematics  ?  " 
On  aiioLhur  occasion,  at  one  of  the 
tcsl-by-ailunco  broakfjists,  a  young  man 
who  (lid  most  of  the  chatter  said  to  his 
nciglihor,  *'  I  seem  to  bo  doing  all  the 
talking."  Jowtitt  overheard  him,  and 
answered,  *'  Yes  ;  very  young  men 
genci-ally  do  that." 

This  reality  of  the  master  made  him 
impatient  of  all  sham  or  shoddy,  and 
vcr)-  much  inclined  to  distrust  nil  gush 
iiud  all  apparent  unrealily.  It  was  a 
corntnon  story  in  old  Balliol  days  that 
an  undergraduate  who  liad  attended 
the  master's  lectures  on**Xrttuml  Re- 
ligion "  thought  it  the  right  thing  to 
pose  as  an  unbeliever,  anil  said,  "The 
fact  is,  master,  I  cannot  tind  evidence 
of  a  god  anywhere." 

"  You  must  find  one  by  midnight,  or 
you  will  go  down  to-morrow,"  was  the 
sharp  answer  that  brought  the  young 
man  to  his  senses,  and  discovered  a 
divinity  that  shaped  his  ends  where  it 
was  least  expected,  in  the  clear  com- 
mon sense  that  would  stand  uo  trifling 
or  levity  In  serious  things. 

I  remember  his  saying  to  a  youug 
man  who  had  been  talking  rather  gunh- 
ingly   of  hia   love   for  the  poets,  '*Do 

you   ever  write  poetry,  Mr.  M 7" 

**  Yes  —  well,  I  do  something  in  Ihat 
way,"  was  the  answer.  *^  Never  mind," 
said  the  master,  ^*  how  much  you 
write,  as  long  n«  you  burn  it  all."     It 
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was  {j[ootl  ftdvice,  and  it  wits  siiid  with 
sucli  u  kiudly  smile  tlittt  it  was  fell  fur 
•;;utKl. 

On  another  occasion  nn  uinlei*grad- 
uale  gushed  considcriihly  ahouL  the 
glory  of  the  hiight  spriii;^  day.  **  The 
hliowcr  of  bloH!4oii),  tliQ  song  of  birds, 
the  music  of  bees  —  what  a  gift  from 
Heaven  it  all  ia  !  It  maken  na  all 
poets.  D008  it  not  make  you  feel  poet- 
ical, master?"  said  the  rash  youth. 
**No,"  sjiid  Jowell  testily,  '•  X  think 
not.     Take  some  more  tea.'* 

JowetL'a  reality  could  not  stand  con- 
ceit u  bitiuorc  than  he  could  away  with 
idlene!«s.  Instead  of  saying,  w*  Harry 
Smith  would  any,  ''  My  dear  sir,  you 
are  a  very  young  nmn  and  belong  to  a 
very  old  college."  Jowult  wouhl  say 
Kli*night  out,  *■  You  are  a  very  con- 
ceited young  man  ;  do  not  be  so  fool- 
iab." 

Akin  to  this  love  of  reality  wna  n 
love  of  naturalness  thai  at  times  almost 
appeared  simplicity.  The  master's  easy 
manner  with  woiueti,  and  his  pleiisure 
in  the  com))aiiy  uJ  childrun,  was  the 
result  of  Ihis  lovc  of  natumlnesa.  The 
way  in  wliicli  he  shared  his  contideuce 
with  ttio  sorvauUs  of  liis  household,  liib 
close  frteudbhip  with  his  secreiary 
whom  lie  had  trained  to  Iho  work,  w;ts 
iNiri  of  his  sincere  delight  in  natural- 
iiess.  On  one  occasion  a  friend  of 
mine  timl  forgotten  llie  hour  for  read- 
ing ess;»y»  to  the  niusler  till  it  was  lo<t 
lute  fur  him  to  go  }iouie  and  change  his 
boatingnlress.  He  came  up  brcathlesH 
from  the  bo:ds  in  a  Balliol  blazer, 
knocked  at  the  study  door,  and  said,  "  I 
am  verj'  sorry,  muster,  I  clean  forgot 
the  lime, and  have  run  up  straight  from 
the  boats  to  read  my  essay.  I  know  1 
ought  to  have  come  in  cap  and  gown, 
but  I  really  have  nut  hud  lime  lu  gu  to 
my  lodgings." 

To  the  astouishnicnl  of  the  brolhcr 
essayists  aHscnibleil,  Jowctt  smiled, 
iind  said,  *^  Come  in,  come  in.  I  quite 
iindersLand.-*  It  w.is  the  niitundnesa 
of  the  man  in  the  blazer  that  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  master*s  hi-urt. 

There  wiw  also  about  ihc  mofttor  an 
nltractiveneMH  to  business  men  from  the 
way  in  which  he  wcul  to  the  point  in 


few  words.      As    vice-chaucellor    mci 
said    Ilia    ability    lo    transact   businef 
swiftly  was  astonishing. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  thai  someiiiucs 
in  council  or  debate  he  was  accused  of 
being  very  dciif  at  judicious  momeuts, 
and  so  not  putting  a  motion  which 
he  knew  would  be  llie  direct  opposite 
of  what  he  wished  or  felt  was  wise  ; 
but  eveu  then  his  wistKim,  his  detcrini- 
uatiou  not  to  be  eaughl  napping,  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  his  opponents. 
Undergraduates  often  experienced  how 
wide-awake  the  apparently  comatose 
master  was,  and  this  especially  at 
essay-time.  A  friend  of  mine  had  for- 
gotten till  too  late  the  weekly  task,  and 
iureordingly  hud  written  six  instead  of 
twelve  sheets  of  rubbish.  Jowctt  ap- 
peared to  be  asleep,  and  the  reader 
x*ead  very  slowly  and  majestically,  and 
ended  the  *'  link^<l  sweetness  lon<; 
drawn  out"  with  a  gnuid  rheloriC4il 
flourish,  as  much  as  to  say,  *-  Vou  bee 
what  a  hard-working  young  fellow  I 
am,  and  l»ow  industriously  1  have  per- 
formed the  allotted  Uisk  I  "  .Towell 
just  said,  *^  Kciul  on,  please,"  iu  his 
little  chirping  voice,  and  my  friend  wn* 
11 00  red. 

That  piping  chirrup  of  the  master's 
was  very  catchiug.  One  at  leiist  of  the 
undei-graduaies  had  by  iinitnlion  be- 
come so  unconsciously  like  uf  speech 
that  we  who  were  assembled  in  the 
utiisler's  study  to  hear  the  essays  reatl, 
and  wait  our  turn  for  execution,  were 
hori'ilied  and  convulsed  to  hear  Jowett 
say  at  the  end  of  the  essay,  *•  Verf 
bald,  very  bald,"  in  his  quaint  falsetto^ 
and  10  hear  in  answer  from  the  culprit 
in  just  the  same  falsetto  with  a  crack 
in  it,  "Oh  !  do  you  think  so?"  W« 
expected  an  exphision,  but  the  niasler 
was  always  nnii^ter  of  Jiimt^elf,  and  he 
simply  stin'cd  the  (ire,  and  said,  **  Kext, 
please." 

I  suppose  it  was  in  his  busnicss  ca- 
pacity that  his  brevity  of  speech  stood 
the  master  iu  best  steiul.  Many  in- 
stances occur  of  this  commeudablo 
brevity. 

There  had  been  a  luncheon  pnriy  in 
college,  and,  after  it,  (he  young  meu 
who  had  well  lunched   IhouuUi   it  it^ 
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proper  way  of  showing  tlieir  apprecia- 
tion of  their  host's  kiudness  to  bolt  him 
into  his  room  and  pepper  his  windows 
with  I'olls.  Jowett  watched  the  pro- 
ceeding from  his  oriel  window,  sum- 
moned tlic  host,  and  said/' You  should 
not  have  such  friends.  If  bread-lhi'ow- 
ing  were  the  rule,  life  iu  college  would 
be  intolerable.  You  are  gated  for  a 
week." 

On  another  occasion  a  grand  com- 
plaint was  made  about  the  toughness  of 
meat  in  Hall.  ''The  meat,  sir,  is  not 
tit  for  a  gentleman  to  eat,"  said  the 
leader  of  the  malcoutents.  Jowett 
touched  his  bell,  called  his  trusty  ser- 
vant. "  Go  to  the  kitchen  ;  bring  me  a 
plate  of  meat  from  the  same  joint." 
We  waited  and  wondered.  Up  came 
the  plate,  salt  and  bi-ead  and  potatoes 
to  boot.  Down  sat  the  master.  He 
presently  looked  up  at  us,  blinked  eyes, 
and  said,  *'It  is  quite  good  enough  for 
mc.     Good-evening,  genilemenJ'^ 

The  leader  of  tlie  hand  was  iu  a  diffi- 
culty ;  the  syllogism  was  too  apparent, 
and  we  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  Balliol  cookery  did  im- 
prove afterwards.  For  Jowett  was  a 
man  of  strong  common  sense.  He 
knew  that  if  men  were  doing  hard  work 
witli  tiieir  brains  they  must  rest,  and 
they  must  eat.  His  advice  to  fresh- 
men, "Get  through  smalls,  cultivate 
conveisiiliona]  powei*s,  entertain  your 
friends,"  had  some  bearing  upon  the 
former  need  ;  and  reforms  in  the  Bal- 
liol kitchen  which  he  wrought  had 
bearing  upon  the  latter. 

Jowett  never  thought  any  details  of 
college  management  beneath  him.  I 
used  to  think  it  almost  a  pathetic  waste 
of  his  precious  lime  that  lie  should 
glance  each  Saturday  through  my 
"  JJaLtells "  bill,  and  interview  "  the 
Dinner  Committee "  four  times  with 
every  moon,  but  the  master  did  not 
think  so. 

How  carefully  he  looked  after  the 
bodily  needs  of  his  pupils  many  a  man 
fciaved  from  a  bad  break<lown  before  the 
schools  can  testify,  who  had  suddenly 
received  a  little  note  :  "  Dear  So-and- 
so,  you  are  looking  tired  and  need  a 
rest.     Go  down  for  the  next  three  days 


to  my  house  at  Malvern.    Youi-s  truly,. 
B.  Jowett." 

Nor  can  one  forget  how  this  same 
kindly  concern  was  shown  to  others 
than  those  of  the  college.  When  Mr. 
T.  H.  Green  died,  a  scholarship  wad- 
set on  foot  to  enable  boys  who  were  at- 
the  national  schools  in  Oxford  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  high  school.  A  little  del- 
icate lad  gained  such  a  scholai-ship. 
Jowett  knew  his  mother's  circum- 
stances, and  said  quietly:  "The  boy 
must  dine  here  every  day  he  is  at 
school.  He  cannot  work  his  braius 
unless  he  be  well  fed."  And  all 
through  that  boy's  school  time  the 
master  took  care  that  he  should  fare 
well.  That  lad  is  now  a  professor,  an 
honor  to  the  town  that  bred  him  and 
the  college  that  fed  him. 

But  Jowett's  brevity  of  speech  and 
despatch  of  business  never  shone  more 
than  on  the  great  occasion  of  his  deal- 
ing with  the  refi'actory  washerwomen 
of  Balliol.  These  worthy  dames  struck 
for  higher  wage  in  one  department. 
Twelve  Condi's  for  a  shilling  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  statutory  price.  They  came 
to  interview  the  master. 

"The  washerwomen  have  come  to 
see  you,"  said  the  butler. 

"  Show  the  ladies  up,"  said  the  mas- 
ter. They  clumped  into  the  room  to 
find  him  tiddling  with  the  poker  at  the 
ashes  in  the  grate.  He  turned  round. 
"  AV^ill  you  wash  twelve  collars  for  a 
shilling  ?  "  They  began  to  expostulate. 
He  touched  the  bell  ;  in  came  thp  but- 
ler.    "  Show  the  ladies  down." 

Presently  the  butler  appeared  again  : 

"They  seem  very  sorry,  air — would 
like  to  see  you  again." 

"  Show  them  up."  The  washer- 
women found  the  master  intent,  as  be- 
fore, on  the  lire-gmte.  "  Will  you 
wash  twelve  collara  for  a  shilling  ? " 
piped  his  cheery  little  voice.  A  stal- 
wart speaker  began  to  make  explauiv- 
tions.  He  touched  the  bell.  "  Show 
these  ladies  down,"  said  he,  and  down 
they  wei»t.  Again  the  butler  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  would  see  them.  "  Cer- 
tainly ;  show  them  up."  They  entered 
the  room.  "  Will  you  wash  twelve  col- 
lars for  a  shilling  ?  "    *'  We  will,"  they 
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cried.  **  Thauk  you — good-day,  good- 
day/*  snid  tlio  uiasler  ;  and,  touching 
Iho  boll,  he  said,  *'  Knight^  show  tlicsc 
Jftdieii  down  "  —  and  the  strike  was  over. 
Out' of  ihu  ticciuU  of  JoweLt'8  power 
with  rueii  w:i!i  duublless  his  sense  of 
humor.  He  liad  a  peculiar  way  of  rub- 
bioL'  lii!^  hands  lo<;i:lhenLS  if  he  enjoyed 
the  jokif,  which  lulded  point  to  il.  He 
would  oReii  tell  stones  against  himself 

—  not  lliut  lie  ever  told  how  when  a 
certain  worthy  fellow  tutor,  with  some- 
what of  a  hicnslrine  name,  hoping  lo 
score  off  him,  once  said, '"  Do  you  know 
what  they  call  you  in  college?  They 
call  you  'little  Benjamin,*"  lie  turned 
the  tables  by  saying,  *'  And  do  you 
know  what  they  call  you?  They  Cidl 
you  '  Puddle.'  "  IL  was  probably  an 
invoniion  inipromptn,  hnt  it  was  smarl. 
Nor  did  he  ever  i*oport  the  quaint  love- 
passage  in  his  life  when  the  young 
jUiucit  who  wished  to  show  the  master 
how  nuieh  she  valued  his  attention  lo 
her  and  licr  brother,  whom  she  had 
l)een  nursing  in  a  serious  illness  at  H:il- 
Hol,  and  who,  with  her  wedding-day  in 
mind,  had  said  girlishly  and  gushingly, 
**  Dear  master  I  I  have  but  one  more 
request  to  make.  1  kivow  ynu  won't 
refuse.  Will  you  marrj'  me?"  For 
It  was  currently  reported  that  on  this 
occasion  Jowett  was  taken  off  guiud, 
iu  his  delightful  simplicity.  The 
head  of  the  college  lidgeled  — hesitated 

—  blushed  —  poked      the      lire  —  rose 

—  walked  briskly  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  answei-ed,  *'  No,  no.  1  don't 
think  we  should  either  of  us  be  happy." 
It  is,  however,  fair  to  add  that  another 
version  of  the  story  looks  as  if  the  mas- 
ter had  entered  thoroughly  into  the 
joke,  and  that  ho  covered  the  maiden 
with  confusinn  by  saying,  '•'- 1  think 
your  request  is  ratlicr  premature." 

But  Jowett  delighted  to  i-ecall  the 
lime  when  in  consequence  of  Calverley 
being  sent  down  for  some  prank  certain 
windows  in  U:dl  were  broken  l>y  re- 
sentful friends,  and  would  tell  how  Dr. 
Jenkyns,  whose  attention  was  called  to 
this  serious  breach  of  college  windows 
and  discipline,  said,  "  I  rayther  think. 
Mr.  Dean,  lliat  it  was  done  by  light- 
ning." 


It  was  not  the  only  time  that  the 
then  master  of  Balliol,  Dr.  Jenkyns, 
!iad  a  blind  eye  for  a  gootl  purpose. 
For  when,  after  some  college  wine,  an 
excited  uiidergnutuate,  clad  in  white 
surplice,  had  cltmbed  into  the  chestnut- 
tree,  and  was  nniking  night  hideous, 
the  bursar  had  culled  the  niastcr^s  at- 
tention lo  il,  Dr.  Jenkyns,  peering  up 
into  the  branches,  replied,  "1  rayther 
think  I  du  sec  some  kind  of  while  bird, 
Mr.  Bursar."  Jowett  always  laughed 
:is  he  told  this.  Another  story  lie  de- 
lighted to  recount  was  that  of  the  rich 
lady  who,  when  asked  to  subsci'il>e  to 
the  convei'siou  of  the  Jews,  jinswered, 
*'  No,  not  a  penny  ;  they  are  quite  rich 
enough  to  convert  themselves."  JNur 
could  he  ever  menlion  Taifs  reply  to 
(liose  who  condoled  with  him  on  tbe 
dilKcultyof  an  axchiepiscoijale  —  **  Yes, 
yes  ;  but  it  has  large  compenanliona, 
you  know  "  —  without  a  good  chuckle. 

Jowetl*H  kindness  to  the  Jews  was 
renmrkable.  He  did  not  proselytize  ; 
on  the  contrary,  lie  encouraged  them  lo 
see  that  the  services  of  the  synngnguo 
should  be  organized  and  kept  up  in 
Oxford.  One  of  the  most  touching  uo- 
ticcB  tn  memoHam  of  the  master  came 
from  the  pen  of  a  Balliol  Jew,  But  to 
return  to  Jowett^s  humor. 

This  sense  of  humor,  coupled  with  a 
swift  insight  into  men^a  minds,  wne  a 
great  engine  in  his  hands.  ]i  enabled 
him  on  many  lui  occjision  lo  turn  tbe 
limgh  against  the  laugher.  There  are 
those  who  remember  how,  at  the  cud 
of  a  lecture,  when  he  was  being  pes- 
tered by  a  youth's  questions  as  lo  the 
difference  between  the  conjunctive  and 
subjunctive  moods,  he  nffected  not  to 
have  heard  the  questioner,  aud  said, 
'*  Will  you  bo  kiud  enough  to  repeat 
the  question  ?"  Then  the  unfortu- 
nately rash  one  repeated  his  foolish 
question,, and  Jowett,  seeing  that  the 
whole  class  was  getting  lidgttiy  and 
restive  at  being  thus  detained,  said,  *'I 
donH  quite  understand."  For  the  third 
lime  the  youth,  now  abashed  by  his 
own  stupidity,  and  conscious  of  tbe 
indignation  of  his  companions,  kept  in 
durance,  stammered  out  his  question, 
and  the  lecturer  just  blinked  eyes  and 
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said,  with  the  blandest  smile,  '^  I  really 
don't  know,"  and  left  it  to  the  indig- 
naut  class  to  seille  the  question  with 
the  questiouei*. 

JowelL  was  a  dose  observer  of  faces 
as  index  to  the  mind,  and  it  was  won- 
derful how  accurate  his  diagnosis  often 
was.  I  remember  hwirini;  liow  he 
once  looked  upon  the  photograph  of  a 
lady  —  famous  since  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  philanthropy  —  whom  he 
hud  no  personal  ucquninlance  with, 
and  liow  ho  said,  *'That  lady  lives  in 
a  world  of  high  moral  excitement"  — 
which  wns  certainly  and  absolutely 
true. 

JUit  the  power  of  the  master  of 
BmIMoI  lay  nlso  in  his  a1>tUty  to  dis- 
criminate—  to  enter  into  tlie  varied 
chaniclcrs  of  the  youn^  men  who 
passed  under  his  ken,  *'  If  you  want 
to  be  a  successful  teacher,'^  he  once 
said  to  tlio  head  m!i»ler  of  a  public 
school,  ''you  must  know  the  intellec- 
tual needs  of  every  member  of  your 
class."  This  mlvice  he  acted  on  Iiim- 
self.  Witli  a  surprising  swiftness  of 
insight,  he  got  by  ^avy  few  occasions  of 
personal  meeliii!^  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  the  tnenlal  and  moral  capncitiea  of 
each  nieiuber  of  the  college.  He  got  to 
know  more  :  he  learned  the  peculiar 
difikiillies  of  tlie  Imme  life  —  tlve  i>e- 
cuniary  and  other  troubles  that  ham- 
pered the  progress  of  many  in  llieir 
start  in  life  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  whenever  and  wherever  there 
was  a  bonfiJUle  need  for  sympathy  and 
succor  the  master  was  nl  the  pupil's 
side,  the  master's  voice  in  the  pupil's 
car,  the  master's  purse  in  the  pupil's 
hand.  If  it  he  true  that  tlie  best 
things  in  a  good  man's  life  arc  the  little 
unremembered  acts  of  constant  kind- 
ness, then  the  best  of  Jowett's  life  will 
never  be  recorded  on  earth,  fur  his 
right  hand  would  not  lot  hi^  left  baud 
know  what  it  did  of  charity  and  love. 

And  only  those  in  far-off  pans  of  the 
world  can  testify  liow  that  love  followed 
them  conslaully,  and  seemed  to  care^ 
with  cciiselcss  and  individual  sympa- 
thy, for  the  quiet  worker  in  the  distant 
field.  It  is  true  the  master  always  fell 
that   nothing    succeeded    like  success, 


aud  would  say  pithily,  "  Never  retreat, 
never  explain,  never  apologize "  — 
nay,  would  sometimes  run  risk  of  be- 
ing looked  upon  as  of  the  world  worldly 
in  his  precepts  to  those  who  were  just 
stalling  on  their  walk  in  life. 

lint  all  wJio  knew  tlie  master  well 
knew  that  ho  cared  as  little  for  success 
as  a  personal  thing  for  his  pupils  as  he 
had  cared  for  it  for  himself.  What  ha 
coveted  for  Ihem  was  the  vantage  posi- 
tion from  which  they  could  help  their 
lime.  He  was  sometime.4  accused  of 
toadying  Lo  the  grand  and  the  great,, 
because  if  a  nobleman  entered  at  Bal- 
liol  Ihe  master  kept  his  eye  upon  him- 
But  uothiug  could  have  been  more 
fal^c  to  fact  or  unLrue  to  the  manter^s 
character.  All  he  desired  was  lo  get 
on  sueh  iniiuiate  terms  with  the  young 
scions  o(  uoUiliiy  as  to  inrtuence  their 
lives  anti  mould  their  characters  for 
good.  He  knew  lo  what  power  they 
were  born,  and  he  was  determined  not 
to  let  the  opporUinily  slip  of  getting 
them  to  look  on  life  with  his  own  larger 
views,  and  more  unseltlsh  eyes. 

One  of  ihe  attractive  features  of  the 
master^s  character  to  the  undergraduate 
n)ind  was  his  sympathy  with  llelds  of 
thought  and  knowledge  into  which  ho- 
liad  never  penetrated  ;  for  the  master- 
was  shockingly  ignorant  of  some  com- 
mon things.  He  knew  as  little  aUouft> 
Lite  make  of  Ids  ho<ly  as  of  the  huildiog- 
up  of  a  crybtal.  If  he  had  been  asked 
where  his  hings  were,  or  where  his 
heart  lay,  he  could  not  have  tohl  you. 
The  whole  range  of  physical  and  natural 
science  was  unexplored  by  him.  But 
thougli  he  did  not  talk  enthusiastically 
about  the  newer  sciences,  an<l  made  it 
possible  for  young  wits  to  write  :  — 
I  am  Professor  Hpiijaudu  Jowett, 
All  thut  iran  be  known,  I  know  it ; 
I  iiiii  tlif  Master  of  tlds  College, 
What  I  know  not,  is  uoi  knowledge. 
It  was  a  gross  libel  upon  his  large* 
hearted  sympalhy  with  men  in  other 
fields  of  labor  ;  and  the  young  chemist, 
or  doctor,  or  mathematician,  was  na 
great  an  object  of  interest  to  him  as 
even  the  young  Greek  philosopher. 
And  Jowott  was  never  ashamed  to  say 
**  I  douH  know."    Indeed,  it  woa  touch- 
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Memories  of  the  Master  of  Balliol. 


Of  his  deep  personal  piety  none  coaM 
doubl ;  of  his  fondness  for  certain 
Psahus  and  hymns  tliose  who  were  in* 
timnle  with  him  can  vouch.  He  did 
nol  care  much  for  books  of  devoUonal 
exurcise  so  common  uowadn3*8 ;  bnft 
tlie  fouilecnni  chapter  of  St.  John  wHl 
be  found  gnivcn  on  his  heart.  A  man's 
religious  i>clicf  is  tested  by  the  preft-  ' 
ence  of  <1eath.  The  master  liad  always 
an  nl)iding  sense  of  the  sliortneea  and 
unccrtninty  of  life  ;  but,  as  he  told  bia 
friend  Kogers,  he  had  set  his  hotufi  in 
order,  made  all  his  arrangements,  and 
meant  to  die  like  a  Christian  gcnile- 
inan.  He  was  quite  calm  when  tba 
'Mnule,  unquestionable  figure"  cania 
up  so  close  two  years  ago ;  indeed, 
when  nearly  in  extremis,  ho  astonished 
his  nurse  by  tlie  quiet  way  in  which  he 
said,  "Xurac,  you  should  never  look 
sad  in  a  »ick  man's  presence.'*  But  be 
was  glad  to  live.  He  had  two  years' 
more  work  he  wislied  to  do,  nnd  be 
was  thankful  for  what  he  called  a 
respite.  Those  two  years,  he  often 
sai<l,  were  very  happy  ones  ;  for  tlia 
master  needed  the  affection  of  nieUi 
and  those  two  ycai*s  were  a  revelation 
to  him  of  tlietr  affection  and  loving 
kindness  towards  Jiim. 

J^esides,  he  got  through  the  work  be 
set  his  mind  to  do  ;  and  when  at  tha 
last  illness  he  finished  the  jotting  down 
of  his  reminiscences  of  bis  dear  friend 
Lord  Tennyson,  he  could  truly  say,  as 
he  did  say,  '^  I  can  rest  now" — and 
so  entered  into  the  rest  that  cannoft 
times,  it  is  true,  when  in  his  sermon  hv.    ho  broken. 

touched  on  the  character  of  a  dea<1  j  It  was  not  only  as  master  of  tbe.OOl^ 
friend  his  voice  trembled  a  little  ;  but  lege  but  master  of  the  college  servants 
generally  one  felt  the  discourses  were  |  tliat  he  will  be  long  remembered. 
essays  rather  than  exhortation.  It  has  Those  who  on  the  funeral  day  spokn 
been  said  that  he  seldom  seemed  to  set  ■  with  the  college  porter  and  the  collegn 
forth  the  sinfulness  of  sin  ;  yet,  on  the  '  scout,  or  talked  with  the  faithful  bouse* 
other  hand,  one  who  was  at  Bnlliol ;  keeper  and  the  servants  at  the  mastei's  . 
forty  years  ago  once  told  me  that  he  :  lodt^c,  know  well  how  true  and  tliougbl* 
liad  attended  one  of  the  short  religious  |  fill  a  friend  they  felt  they  had  lost ;  and 
talks  which  Jowett  used  then  to  give  ,  can  realize  how  fme  an  example  of  the 
on  Sunday  evenings  to  a  certain  number  Christian  type  of  generous  English 
of  Bcriously  disposed  undergraduates, ,  gentleman  went  away  from  Oxford 
and  he  came  away  with  a  conviction  of  when  the  master  of  DalUol  died.  "  My 
the  teachcr^s  horror  of  sin  which  has  :  love  to  the  college"  were  bis  lai^ 
remained  with  him  ever  since.  i  words. 


ing  to  see  how  he  would  encourage 
people  to  know  what  he  did  not.  His 
saying  "You  must  cultivate  conversa- 
tional powers,"  was  perhaps  caused  by 
his  own  feeling  of  his  want  of  such 
power  ;  and  only  a  few  weeks  before 
his  deatli  he  patted  a  little  girl  upon 
the  head,  and  said,  with  kindly  smile, 
"  You  must  learn  all  about  the  flowers 
and  stars,  and  how  to  play  whist"  — 
three  branches  of  knowledge  in  which 
he  himself  was  a  complete  tyro. 

Of  Jowett  as  a  preacher,  one's  meni- 
017  of  the  appearance  of  tlie  man  as  he 
went  and  came  from  the  pulpit  almost 
obliterates  the  men)ory  of  the  matter  of 
his  discourse.  A  friend  once  described 
him  on  these  occasions  as  looking  like 
**an  elderly  cherub  made  ready  for 
bed."  The  tone,  too,  of  the  word 
"charity  "  in  his  favorite  prefatory  col- 
lect always  rings  in  one's  ears.  IJut 
though  these  sermons  sehlom  l)etrayed 
feeling,  they  generally  contained  some 
pithy  saying  which  stuck.  In  one  of 
the  last  sermons  preached  in  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster,  for  example,  he  said, 
'*  Hotter  is  the  foolishness  of  the  en- 
thusiast than  the  wisdom  of  the  pessi- 
mist; "  and  such  sayings  as  "As  you 
go  forward  in  life  never  expect  too 
much,  never  hope  for  too  little/'  or 
such  a  message  as  he  gave  the  Clifton 
boys  in  his  sermon  on  manners,  "  Tliere 
arc  only  two  rules  for  good  mannere. 
One  is.  Always  think  of  others  ;  the 
other  is,  Kever  think  of  yourself," 
i*emain  as  echoes  that  cannot  die.     At 
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